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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  the  first  volume  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine.  It  was  projected  and  commenced  in  the  belief,  that  it 
might  be  made  the  means  of  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  an  immense  amount  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading  matter,  to  which, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  and  expense  of  the  books  and  periodicals  in  which  it 
originally  appears,  they  have  hitherto  had  no  access.  The  popularity  of  the  work  has 
outstripped  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Although  but  six  months  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  first  announced,  it  has  already  attained  a regular  monthly  issue  of  more 
than  Fifty  Thousand  Copies,  and  the  rate  of  its  increase  is  still  unchecked.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Publishers  would  consider  themselves  failing  in  duty,  as  well 
as  in  gratitude,  to  the  public,  if  they  omitted  any  exertion  within  their  power  to  in- 
crease its  substantial  value  and  its  attractiveness.  It  will  be  their  aim  to  present,  in 
a style  of  typography  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  publication  in  the  world,  every  thing 
of  general  interest  and  usefulness  which  the  current  literature  of  the  times  may  con- 
tain. They  will  seek,  in  every  article,  to  combine  entertainment  with  instruction, 
and  to  enforce,  through  channels  which  attract  rather  than  repel  attention  and  favor, 
the  best  and  most  important  lessons  of  morality  and  of  practical  life.  They  will  spare 
neither  labor  nor  expense  in  any  department  of  the  work ; freely  lavishing  both  upon 
the  editorial  aid,  the  pictorial  embellishments,  the  typography,  and  the  general  literary 
resources  by  which  they  hope  to  give  the  Magazine  a popular  circulation,  unequaled 
by  that  of  any  similar  periodical  ever  published  in  the  world.  And  they  are  satisfied 
that  they  may  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  present  volume,  for  evidence  of  the  earn- 
estness and  fidelity  with  which  they  will  enter  upon  the  fulfillment  of  these  promises 
(or  the  future. 
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Walter  Colton’s  hook  on  California ; Profes- 
sor Davies's  Logic  and  Utility  of  Mathe- 
matics, 276.  Bartlett’s  Natural  Philosophy; 
Mansfield  on  American  Education,  277.  De 
Qaincey’s  writings  ; Poems  by  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  and  Lowell;  Giles’s  Christian 
Thoughts  on  Life ; Bristed’s  Reply  to  Mann ; 
Gould’s  Comedy,  The  Vere  Age,  277.  His- 
torical Society  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
420.  March's  Reminiscences  of  Congress, 
564.  Torrey’s  translation  of  Neander,  564. 
Life  of  Randolph,  565.  Kendall  s work  on 
the  Mexican  War,  565.  Commencement 
Exercises  at  various  Colleges,  565.  G.  P . R. 
James's  Lectures,  704.  Andrews’s  Latin 
Lexicon,  704.  Hildreth’s  new  volume  of 
American  History,  705.  Dr.  Wain wright’s 
Our  Saviour  with  Prophets  and  Apostles; 
Miss  McIntosh’s  Evenings  at  Donaldson 
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Scientific. — Paine’s  Water-gas,  277, 
564.  Forshey’s  Essay  on  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  563.  Profes- 
sor Page’s  experiments  in  electro-magnet- 
ism, 564.  Mathiot’s  experiment’s  at  illu- 
minating, with  hydrogen,  564.  Meeting  of 
the  American  Scifqtific Association  at  New 
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Haven,  564.  Astronomical  Expedition  un- 
der Lieutenant  Gillis ; Humboldt's  Notice 
of  American  Science,  705. 

Personal. — Arrival  of  G.  P.  R.  James, 

419.  Arrival  of  Gen.  Dembinski,  419.  Em- 
erson, Prescott,  Hudson,  Garibaldi,  420. 

Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,  563.  Henry  Clay  at 
Newport,  563.  Intelligence  from  the  Frank- 
lin Expedition,  564.  Messrs.  Lawrence  and 
Rives  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  567. 

Messrs.  Duer,  Spaulding,  and  Ashmun,  de- 
cline re-election  to  Congress,  702.  Ammin 
Bey,  702.  Jenny  Lind,  703.  Nomination 
of  George  N.  Bnggs  for  re-election  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Mass.,  850.  Hamlet  the  fugitive 
Slave,  850.  Archbishop  Hoghes,  851.  Bish-  ■' 

op  Onderdonk,  851.  G.  P.  R.  James  and  the 
Whig  Review,  853. 

Deaths. — Adam  Ramage  ; S.  Margaret 
Fuller,  420.  Commodore  Jacob  Jones,  563. 

Mr.  Nes  ; Professor  Webster;  Dr.  Judson ; 

Bishop  H.  B.  Bascom;  John  Inman,  703. 

Gen.  Herard,  ex  President  of  Haiti,  706. 
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England. — Birth  of  Prince  Arthur,  123. 

Mr.  Gibson’s  motion  in  Parliament  to  abolish 
all  taxes  on  knowledge;  bearing  of  these 
taxes ; motion  negatived ; evasion  of  the 
excise  on  paper  by  the  publisher  of  the 
“ Greenock  Newscloth,"  124.  Education 
Bill  introduced,  discussed,  and  postponed, 

124.  Defeat  of  ministers  on  unimnortant 
measures,  124.  Preparations  for  Industrial 
Exhibition,  125,  280,  852,  853.  Expeditions 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  125,  855.  The 
Greek  quarrel,  277.  Consequent  action  of 
Russia  and  Austria  in  relation  to  British 
subjects,  278.  University  reform,  278.  Im- 
prisonment of  British  colored  seamen  at 
Charleston,  278.  Sinecures  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  278.  Motion  in  Parliament 
to  give  the  Australian  colonies  the  full  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs,  lost,  278.  Bill 
passed  reducing  the  parliamentary  franchise 
in  Ireland,  and  speech  of  Sir  James  Graham 
in  its  favor,  279.  V arious  bills  for  Sanitary 
and  Social  reform,  279.  Bill  to  abolish  the 
Viceroyalty  in  Ireland,  280.  Commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Universities, 

280.  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  420.  Dis- 
cussions on  the  Greek  question;  remarka- 
ble speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  421.  Sunday  labor  in  the 
Post-office,  421.  Bill  lost  for  protecting  free 
sugar;  Intra-mural  interments  Bill  passed, 

422.  Assault  on  the  Queen,  422.  Wrecks  in 
the  Northern  Atlantic  ; wreck  of  the  Orion, 

422.  The  Rothschild  case,  566.  Foreign 
policy  of  ministers  sustained,  566.  Sundry 
Bills  for  social  and  political  reform  lost,  567. 

Grants  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Princess  Mary,  567.  Explosion  of  a coal- 
mine, 567.  Gen.  Haynau  mobbed,  706.  Pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  706.  Lord  Brough- 
am's vagaries,  706.  Extent  of  railways  in 
Great  Britain,  707.  The  Times  and  Gen. 

Haynau,  852.  The  Arctic  Expedition,  852. 

Cotton  in  Siberia,  852.  Lord  Clarendon  in 
Ireland,  852.  Queen’s  University  and  the 
bishops,  852,  855.  Shipwrecks,  853.  The 
Sea  Serpent  in  Ireland,  853.  Punishment  of 
naval  officers  for  carelessness,  853.  Amount 
of  Irish  crop,  855.  Cunard  steamers,  853. 

France. — Contest  in  Paris  for  election  of 
Member  of  Assembly;  election  of  Eugene 
Sue,  122.  Mutiny  in  the  11th  Infantry,  122. 

Destruction  of  the  suspension-bridge  at  An- 
gers, and  terrible  loss  of  life,  122.  Arrest 
M.  Proudhon,  1 23.  Capture  of  Louis  Pellet, 

& notorious  murderer,  123.  Bill  for  restrict- 
ing the  suffrage,  283.  Stringent  proceedings 
against  the  Press,  283.  Recall  of  the  French 
embassador  to  England,  283.  Increase  voted 
to  the  salary  of  the  President,  424.  New 
laws  for  the  restriction  of  the  Press,  424. 
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Walker’s  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Na- 

fKileon,  4*24.  M.  Thiers’s  visit  to  Louis  Phi- 
ippe,  424.  Tax  on  feuillctona,  569.  The 
President’s  tour,  707.  Death  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  notice  of  his  life,  708.  Decision 
ot  a majority  of  the  departments  in  favor  of 
a revision  of  the  constitution,  709.  Duel  be- 
tween MM.  Chavoix  and  Dupont,  711.  Death 
of  Balzac,  and  notice  of  his  life  and  works, 
711.  The  President’s  plans  ; revision  of  the 
Constitution,  856. 

Germany. — Convocations  at  Frankfort  and 
Berlin,  284.  Attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  284.  Dissolution  of  the  Saxon 
Chambers,  and  of  the  Wurtemberg  Diet, 
424.  Peace  Convention  at  Frankfort,  424, 
712.  Restrictions  on  the  Press  in  Prussia, 
424.  Fresh  hostilities  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Battle  of  Idstedt,  570.  Proceedings 
of  Austria,  respecting  the  Act  of  Confedera- 
tion, 712.  Inundations  in  Belgium,  712. 
General  Krogh  rewarded  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Idstedt,  712.  Extension  of  telegraphs,  855. 
Hungarian  musicians  expelled  from  Vienna, 
855.  Colossal  statue  completed,  855.  Rev- 
olutions in  Hesse  Cassel  and  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  856. 

Italy,  Spain,  Portugal. — The  Pope's 
return,  and  adhesion  to  the  Absolutists, 
128.  State  of  affairs  in  Italy,  284.  Intrigues 
in  Spain,  284.  Rain  after  a five  years' 
drought,  284.  Explosion  of  a powder-mill, 
28 1.  Claims  of  the  United  States  on  Por- 
tugal, ami  consequent  difficulties,  424,  569. 
Birth  and  death  of  an  heir  to  the  Spanish 
Crown,  569.  Disturbances  in  Piedmont,  712. 
Disquiets  in  Rome,  712.  Inundation  in 
Lombardy,  855.  Prisons  at  Naples,  855. 

India,  and  the  East.  — Disturbances 
among  the  Affredies ; their  villages  de- 
stroyed  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  128.  Ar- 
rangements of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  for 
shortening  the  passage  across  the  desert, 
128.  Establishment  of  a new  journal  in 
China,  129.  Permission  granted  the  Jews 
for  building  a temple  on  Mount  Zion,  129. 
University  in  New  South  Wales,  129.  Ter- 
rible explosion  at  Benares,  570.  Sickness 
at  Canton,  570.  The  great  diamond,  570. 
Revolt  at  Bantam,  570.  Sulphur  mines  in 
Egypt,  856. 

Literary. — Postponement  of  the  French 
Exhibition  of  Paintings,  129.  Goethe’s  Ma- 
nuscripts, 423.  Mr.  Hartley’s  bequests  set 
aside,  423.  History  of  Spain,  by  St.  Hilaire, 
568.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  MSS.,  568, 712.  Miss 
Strickland  s forthcoming  Livesofthe  Queens 
of  Scotland,  569.  Bulwcr’s  new  novel,  710. 
Copyright  of  foreigners,  710.  Sale  of  the 
Paintings  of  the  King  of  Holland,  710.  La- 
martine’s Confidences,  710.  Notice  of  Tick- 
ing's Spanish  Literature  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  710.  The  North  British  Review, 
711.  Sale  of  the  Barharigo  Gallery  at  Venice, 
711.  A new  singer,  711.  New  edition  of 
Owen’s  Works,  853.  Copyrights  paid  to 
American  Authors,  854.  Theological  Fac- 
ulties in  Germany,  854.  Translation  of 
Dante  and  Ovid  into  Hebrew,  854.  Books 
issued,  126,  282,  422,  564,  710. 

Scientific. — Papers  read  by  Murchison 
and  Lepsius  before  the  Geological  Society, 
1 25.  Before  the  Royal  Society,  by  O’Brien, 
Farradav,  and  Mautell,  125.  The  Pcloro- 
Mima,  125.  Lend  for  statues,  126.  Op- 
erations of  Mr.  Layard,  126,  280,  854.  Dis- 
covery of  ancient  Roman  coins  in  the  Duchy 
of  Oldenburgh,  128.  Opening  of  the  sub- 
marine telegraph  between  Dover  and  Ca- 
lais, 129.  Experimental  slips  dropped  from 
balloons,  129.  Box  Tunnel,  Loudon,  129. 
Transplantation  of  a full  grown  tree,  129. 
Glass  pipes  for  gas,  129.  International 
railway  commission,  129.  Russian  expe- 
<iition  for  exploring  the  Northern  Ural,  129. 
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Invention  for  extinguishing  fires,  280.  Ex- 
periments on  light  and  heat,  281.  Discov- 
ery of  a new  comet,  281.  Unswathing  a 
mummy,  423.  Society  for  investigating 
epidemics  ; for  observations  in  Meteorology, 
423.  Depredations  on  Assyrian  and  Egypt- 
ian antiquities,  568.  Apparatus  to  render 
sea-water  drinkable,  568.  Improved  mode 
of  producing  iron,  569.  Prof.  Johnston  on 
American  Agriculture,  569.  Telegraphic 
wire  between  Dover  and  Calais,  711.  Iron 
unsuitable  for  vessels  of  war,  853.  New 
submarine  telegraph,  853.  The  atmopyre, 

854.  A new  star,  854.  The  Britannia 
bridge,  855.  Ascent  of  Mount  Blanc,  855. 

Social.— Great  project  for  agricultural 
emigration,  129.  English  criminal  cases, 
129.  Building  for  the  Industrial  exhibition, 
567.  Lord  Campbell  on  the  Sunday  Letter 
Bill,  707.  Extension  of  the  Franchise  in 
Ireland,  707.  Introduction  of  laborers  into 
the  West  Indies,  707.  Tenant-right  confer- 
ence in  Dublin,  707.  Peace  Congress  at 
Frnnkfort,  424,  712. 

Personal. — Monument  to  Jeffrey,  125. 
Absence  of  mind  of  Bowles,  133.  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  conferred  upon  Meyer- 
beer, 422.  Gutzlaff,  Corbould,  Gibson,  422. 
Baptism  of  the  infant  prince,  422.  Accident 
to  Rogers,  423.  Monument  to  Wordsworth, 
423.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  injunction  to  his 
family  not  to  accept  titles  or  pensions,  567. 
Barral  and  Bixio’s  balloon  ascent,  and 
Poiteviu’s  horseback  ascent,  568.  Poverty 
of  Guizot,  568.  Meinhold  fined  for  libel,  569. 
Guizot’s  refusal  to  accept  a seat  in  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  569.  Bulwer 
a candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons  ; his 
new  play,  569.  Ovation  to  Leibnitz  and 
Humboldt,  569.  Haynau  mobbed,  706. 
Movements  of  the  Queen,  707.  Duel  be- 
tween MM.  Chavoix  and  Dupont,  711. 
Viscount  Fielding  embraces  Catholioism, 

855.  Prospective  liberation  of  Kossuth, 
855. 

Deaths. — Wordsworth,  Bowles,  125;  Sit 
James  Bathurst,  Madame  Dulcken,  Sit 
Archibald  Galloway,  Admiral  Hills,  Dr. 
Prout,  Madame  Tussaud,  127 ; Dr.  Potts, 
inventor  of  the  hydraulic  pile-driver,  129. 
Gay  Lussac,  282;  M.  P.  Souyet.  the  Empe- 
ror of  China,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  Sir  James 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  283;  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  420;  Duke  of  Cambridge,  422;  Dr. 
Burns,  Dr.  Gray,  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  B.  Sim- 
mons, 568;  Neander,  569;  Louis  Philippo, 
708;  Balzac,  711  ; Sir  Martin  Archer  Snce, 
711.  Gale  the  aeronaut,  854. 
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A WORD  AT  THE  START. 


fTARPER’S  New  Monthly  Magazine,  of 
which  this  is  the  initial  number,  will  be 
published  every  month,  at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars per  annum.  Each  number  will  contain  as 
sreat  an  amount  and  variety  of  reading  matter, 
and  at  least  as  many  pictorial  illustrations,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  same  general  style,  as 
the  present. 

The  design  of  the  Publishers,  in  issuing  this 
work,  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
ma3s  of  the  American  people  the  unbounded 
treasures  of  the  Periodical  Literature  of  the 
present  day.  Periodicals  enlist  and  absorb  much 
of  the  literary  talent,  the  creative  genius,  the 
scholarly  accomplishment  of  the  present  age. 
The  best  writers,  in  all  departments  and  in  every 
nation,  devote  themselves  mainly  to  the  Reviews, 
Magazines,  or  Newspapers  of  the  day.  And  it 
is  through  their  pages  that  the  most  powerful 
Historical  Essays,  the  most  elaborate  critical  Dis- 
quisitions, the  most  eloquent  delineations  of 
Manners  and  of  Nature,  the  highest  Poetry  and 
the  most  brilliant  Wit,  have,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  found  their  way  to  the  public  eye  and  the 
public  heart. 

This  devotion  to  Periodical  writing  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  leading  authors  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  of  France,  as  well  aa  of  the  United 
States,  are  regular  and  constant  contributors  to 
the  Periodicals  of  their  several  countries.  The 
leading  statesmen  of  France  have  been  for  years 
the  leading  writers  in  her  journals.  Lamar- 
tine has  just  become  the  editor  of  a newspaper. 
Dickens  has  just  established  a weekly  journal 
of  his  own,  through  which  he  is  giving  to  the 
world  some  of  the  most  exquisite  and  delightful 
creations  that  ever  came  from  his  magic  pen. 
Alison  writes  constantly  for  Blackwood.  Lev- 
er is  enlisted  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
Bulwer  and  Croly  publish  their  greatest  and 
most  brilliant  novels  first  in  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  Magazines  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 
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Macaulay,  the  greatest  of  living  Essayists  and 
Historians,  has  enriched  the  Edinburgh  Review 
with  volumes  of  the  most  magnificent  produc- 
tions of  English  Literature.  And  so  it  is  with 
all  the  livipg  authors  of  England.  The  ablest 
and  the  best  of  their  productions  are  to  be  found 
in  Magazines.  The  wealth  and  freshness  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  are  em- 
bodied in  the  pages  of  its  Periodicals. 

The  Weekly  and  Daily  Journals  of  England, 

France,  and  America,  moreover,  abound  in  the 
most  brilliant  contributions  in  every  department 
of  intellectual  effort.  The  current  of  Political 
Events,  in  an  age  of  unexampled  political  activ- 
ity, can  be  traced  only  through  their  columns. 
Scientific  discovery,  Mechanical  inventions,  the 
creations  of  Fine  Art,  the  Orations  of  States- 
men, all  the  varied  intellectual  movements  of 
this  most  stirring  and  productive  age,  find  their 
only  record  upon  these  multiplied  and  ephemeral 
pages. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  that  all  these  sources 
of  instruction  and  of  interest  should  be  accessible 
to  any  considerable  number  even  of  the  reading 
public,  much  less  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  country  should  have  any  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  familiar  with  them.  They  are 
scattered  through  scores  and  hundreds  of  maga- 
zines and  journals,  intermingled  with  much  that  ) 
is  of  merely  local  and  transient  interest,  and  are 
thus  hopelessly  excluded  from  the  knowledge 
and  the  reach  of  readers  at  large. 

The  Publishers  of  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine intend  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  place 
every  thing  of  the  Periodical  Literature  of  the 
day,  which  has  permanent  value  and  commanding 
interest,  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have  the  slight- 
est desire  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  Each 
number  will  contain  144  octavo  pages,  in  double 
columns : the  volumes  of  a single  year,  there- 
fore, will  present  nearlj  two  thousand  pages 
of  the  choicest  and  most  attractive  of  the  Mis- 
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eellaneous  Literature  of  the  Age.  The  Mag- 
azine will  transfer  to  its  pages  as  rapidly  as 
they  may  be  issued  all  the  continuous  tales  of 
Dickens,  Bulwer,  Croly,  Lever,  Warren,  and 
other  distinguished  contributors  to  British  Pe- 
riodicals : articles  of  commanding  interest  from 
all  the  leading  Quarterly  Reviews  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States : Critical  Notices 
of  the  current  publications  of  the  day : Speeches 
and  Addresses  of  distinguished  men  upon  topics 
of  universal  interest  and  importance : Notices 
of  Scientific  discoveries,  of  the  progress  and 
fruits  of  antiquarian  research,  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions, of  incidents  of  travel  and  exploration, 
and  generally  of  all  the  events  in  Science,  Liter- 
ature, and  Art  in  winch  the  people  at  large  have 
any  interest.  Constant  and  special  regard  will 
be  had  to  such  articles  as  relate  to  the  Econo- 
my of  Social  and  Domestic  Life,  or  tend  to  pro- 
mote in  any  way  the  education,  advancement, 
and  well-being  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  any 
department  of  productive  activity.  A carefully 


prepared  Fashion  Plate,  and  other  pictorial  ill  us 
trations,  will  also  accompany  each  number. 

The  Magazine  is  not  intended  exclusively  foi 
any  class  of  readers,  or  for  any  kind  of  reading 
The  Publishers  have  at  their  command  the  ex- 
haustless resources  of  current  Periodical  Liter- 
ature in  all  its  departments.  They  have  the 
aid  of  Editors  in  whom  both  they  and  the  public 
have  long  since  learned  to  repose  full  and  im- 
plicit confidence.  They  have  no  doubt  that,  by 
a careful,  industrious,  and  intelligent  use  of  these 
appliances,  they  can  present  a Monthly  Com- 
pendium of  the  periodical  productions  of  the  day 
which  no  one  who  has  the  slightest  relish  for 
miscellaneous  reading,  or  the  slightest  desire  to 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  progress  and  results 
of  the  literary  genius  of  his  own  age,  would 
willingly  be  without.  And  they  intend  to  pub- 
lish it  at  so  low  a rate,  and  to  give  to  it  a value 
so  much  beyond  its  price,  that  it  shall  make  its 
way  into  the  hands  or  the  family  circle  of  every 
intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


[From  the  Dublin  Univenity  Magazine.] 

MAURICE  TIERNAY, 

THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“ THE  DAYS  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE.” 

NEITHER  the  tastes  nor  the  temper  of  the 
age  we  live  in  are  such  as  to  induce  any 
man  to  boast  of  his  family  nobility.  We  see  too 
many  preparations  around  us  for  laying  down 
new  foundations,  to  think  it  a suitable  occasion 
for  alluding  to  the  ancient  edifice.  I will,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  saying,  that  I am  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a mere  Pretender  because  my 
name  is  not  chronicled  by  Burke  or  Debrett. 
My  great-grandfather,  after  whom  I am  called, 
served  on  the  personal  staff  of  King  James  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
accompanied  the  monarch  on  his  flight  from  the 
field,  for  which  act  of  devotion  he  was  created 
a peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Tim- 
mahoo — Lord  Tiernay  of  Timmahoo  the  family 
called  it — and  a very  rich-sounding  and  pleas- 
ant designation  has  it  always  seemed  to  me. 

The  events  of  the  time — the  scanty  intervals 
• »f  leisure  enjoyed  by  the  king,  and  other  matters, 
prevented  a due  registry  of  my  ancestors’  claims ; 
and,  in  fact,  when  more  peaceable  days  suc- 
ceided  it,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  say  nothing 
about  a matter  which  might  revive  unhappy  rec- 
ollections, and  open  old  scores,  seeing  that  there 
was  now  another  king  on  the  throne  “ who  knew 
not  Joseph  *,”  and  so,  for  this  reason  and  many 
thers,  my  great-grandfather  went  back  to  his 
>ld  appellation  of  Maurice  Tiernay,  and  was 
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only  a lord  among  his  intimate  friends  and  cro- 
nies of  the  neighborhood. 

That  I am  simply  recording  a matter  of  fact, 
the  patent  of  my  ancestors’  nobility  now  in  my 
possession  will  sufficiently  attest : nor  is  its  ex- 
istence the  less  conclusive,  that  it  is  inscribed  on 
the  back  of  his  commission  as  a captain  in  the 
Shanabogue  Fencibles — the  w^ell-knowm  “ Clear- 
the- way -boys” — a proud  title,  it  is  said,  to  which 
they  imparted  a new  reading  at  the  memorable 
battle  afore-mentioned. 

The  document  bears  the  address  of  a small 
public  house  called  the  Nest,  on  the  Kells  Road, 
and  contains  in  one  corner  a somewhat  lengthy 
score  for  potables,  suggesting  the  notion  that  his 
majesty  sympathized  with  vulgar  infirmities,  and 
found,  as  the  old  song  says,  u that  grief  and  sor- 
row are  dry.” 

The  prudenoe  which  for  some  years  sealed 
my  grandfather’s  lips,  lapsed,  after  a time,  into 
a careless  and  even  boastful  spirit,  in  which  he 
would  allude  to  his  rank  in  the  peerage,  the 
place  he  ought  to  be  holding,  and  so  on  ; till  at 
last  some  of  the  government  people,  doubtless 
taking  a liking  to  the  snug  house  and  demesne 
of  Timmahoo,  denounced  him  as  a rebel,  on 
which  he  w*as  arrested  and  throwm  into  jail, 
where  he  lingered  for  many  years,  and  only 
cajnno  out  at  last  to  find  his  estate  confiscated 
and  himself  a beggar. 

There  was  a small  gathering  of  Jacobites  in 
one  of  the  towns  of  Flanders,  and  thither  he  re- 
paired ; but  how  ho  lived,  or  how*  he  died,  I never 
learned.  I only  know  that  his  son  wundered 
away  to  the  east  of  Europe,  and  took  service  in 
what  was  called  Trenck’s  Tandours — as  jolly  a 
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ret  of  robbers  as  ever  stalked  the  map  of  Eu-  youthful  heart;  and,  infant  as  I was,  I was  al- 
rope.  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  was  my  ready  a skeptic  as  to  every  thing  good  or 
grandfather,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  various  generous  in  human  nature.  I followed  him, 
chronicles  of  that  estimable  corps,  and  who  was  therefore,  without  a word,  and  we  walked  on, 
hanged  at  Prague  afterward  for  an  attempt  to  leaving  the  thoroughfares  and  seeking  the  less 
carry  off  an  archduchess  of  the  empire,  to  whom,  frequented  streets,  till  we  arrived  in  what  soemed 
by  the  way,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  he  a suburban  part  of  Paris — at  least  the  houses 
was  privately  married.  This  suspicion  was  were  surrounded  with  trees  and  shrubs ; and  al 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his  infant  child,  a distance  I could  see  the  hill  of  Montmartre 
Joseph,  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  imperial  and  its  wind-mills— objects  well  known  to  me 
family,  and  placed  as  a pupil  in  the  great  mili-  by  many  a Sunday  visit. 

* tary  school  of  Vienna.  From  thence  he  obtained  Even  after  my  own  home,  the  poverty  of  the 
a commission  in  the  Maria  Theresa  Hussars,  and  Per©  Michel’s  household  was  most  remarkable : 
subsequently,  being  sent  on  a private  mission  he  had  but  one  small  room,  of  which  a miserable 
to  France,  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XVI.,  settle-bed,  two  chairs,  and  a table  constituted 
where  he  married  a lady  of  the  queen’s  house-  all  the  furniture ; there  was  no  fire-place,  a little 
hold — a Mademoiselle  de  la  Lasterie— of  high  pan  for  charcoal  supplying  the  only  means  for 
rank  and  some  fortune  ; and  with  whom  he  lived  warmth  or  cookery  ; a crucifix  and  a few 
happily  till  the  dreadful  events  of  17 — , when  colored  prints  of  saints  decorated  the  white- 
st e lost  her  life,  beside  my  father,  then  fighting  washed  walls ; and,  with  a string  of  wooden 
as  a Garde  du  Corps,  on  the  stair-case  at  Ver-  beads,  a cloth  skull-cap,  and  a bracket  with  two 
saiiles.  How  he  himself  escaped  on  that  day,  or  three  books,  made  up  the  whole  inventory  of 
and  what  were  the  next  features  in  his  history,  his  possessions ; and  yet,  as  he  closed  the  door 
1 never  knew*;  but  when  again  we  heard  of  behind  him,  and  drew  me  toward  him  to  kiss 
him,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  a cele-  ray  cheek,  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes  with 
brated  orator  of  the  Mountain,  and  he  himself  an  gratitude  as  he  said, 

intimate  friend  of  St.  Just  and  Marat,  and  all  the  “ Now,  my  dear  Maurice,  you  are  at  home, 

most  violent  of  the  Republicans.  44  How  do  you  know  that  I am  called  Mau- 

My  father’s  history  about  this  period  is  in-  rice?”  said  I,  in  astonishment, 
volved  in  such  obscurity,  and  his  second  marriage  41  Because  I was  an  old  friend  of  your  poor 

followed  so  rapidly  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  father,  my  child  ; we  came  from  the  same 

that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I never  knew  who  country — we  held  the  same  faith,  had  the  same 
was  my  mother — the  lineal  descendant  of  a hopes,  and  may  one  day  yet,  perhaps,  have  the 
house,  noble  before  the  Crusades,  or  the  humble  same  fate.” 

“ bourgeoise”  of  the  Quartier  St.  Denis.  What  He  told  me  that  the  closest  friendship  had 
peculiar  line  of  political  action  my  father  fol-  bound  them  together  for  years  past,  and  in 
lowed  I am  unable  to  say,  nor  whether  he  was  proof  of  it  showed  me  a variety  of  papers  which 
suspected  with  or  without  due  cause : but  sus-  my  father  had  intrustod  to  his  keeping,  well 
pected  he  certainly  was,  and  at  a time  when  aware,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  insecurity  of 
suspicion  was  all-sufficient  for  conviction.  He  his  own  life. 

was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Temple,  44  He  charged  me  to  tako  you  home  with  me, 
where  I remember  I used  to  visit  him  every  Maurice,  should  the  day  come  when  this  might 
week ; and  whence  I accompanied  him  one  come  to  pass.  You  will  now  live  with  mo,  and 
morning,  as  he  was  led  forth  with  a string  of  I will  be  your  father,.  so  far  at  least  as  humble 
others  to  the  Place  do  la  Greve,  to  be  guillotined,  means  will  suffer  me.” 

1 believe  he  was  accused  of  royalism  ; and  I I was  too  young  to  know  how  deep  my  debt 
know  that  a white  cockade  was  found  among  of  gratitude  ought  to  be.  I had  not  tasted  the 
his  effects,  and  in  mockery  was  fastened  on  his  sorrows  of  utter  desertion ; nor  did  I know  from 
shoulder  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  This  what  a hurricane  of  blood  and  anarchy  fortune 
emblem,  deep  dyed  with  blood,  and  still  dripping,  had  rescued  me;  still  I accepted  the  Pere’s 
was  taken  up  by  a bystander,  and  pinned  on  my  benevolent  offer  with  a thankful  heart,  and 
cap,  with  the  savage  observation,  u Voila,  it  is  turned  to  him  at  once  as  to  all  that  was  left  to 
the  proper  color ; see  that  you  profit  by  the  way  me  in  the  world. 

it  became  so.”  As  with  a bursting  heart,  and  All  this  time,  it  may  be  wondered  how  I 
a head  wild  with  terror,  I turned  to  find  my  way  neither  spoke  nor  thought  of  my  mother,  if  she 
homeward,  I felt  my  hand  grasped  by  another  were  indeed  such  : but  for  several  weeks  before 
— I looked  up,  and  saw  an  old  man,  whose  my  lather’s  death  I had  never  seen  her,  nor  did 
threadbare  black  clothes  and  emaciated  appear-  he  ever  once  allude  to  her.  The  reserve  thus 
ance  bespoke  the  priest  in  the  times  of  the  imposed  upon  me  remained  still,  and  I felt  as 
Convention.  though  it  would  have  been  like  a treachery  to 

“ You  have  no  home  now,  my  poor  boy,”  said  his  memory  were  I now  to  speak  of  her  whom, 
be  to  me  ; “ come  and  share  mine.”  I in  his  life-time  I had  not  dared  to  mention. 

I did  not  ask  him  why.  I seemed  to  have  j The  Perc  lost  no  time  in  diverting  my  mind 
raddenly  become  reckless  as  to  every  thing  j from  the  dreadful  events  I had  so  lately  wit- 
present  or  future.  The  terrible  scene  I had  nessed.  The  next  morning,  soon  after  daybreak, 
witnessed  had  dried  up  all  the  springs  of  my  I was  summoned  to  attend  him  to  the  little 
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church  of  St.  Blois,  where  he  said  mass.  It 
was  a very  humble  little  edifice,  which  once 
had  been  the  private  chapel  of  a chateau,  and 
stood  in  a weed-grown,  neglected  garden,  where 
broken  statues  and  smashed  fountains  bore  evi- 
®dence  of  the  visits  of  the  destroyer.  A rude 
effigy  of  St.  Blois,  upon  whom  some  profane 
hand  had  stuck  a Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  and 
which  none  were  bold  enough  to  displace,  stood 
over  the  doorway;  besides,  not  a vestige  of 
ornament  or  decoration  existed.  The  altar, 
covered  with  a white  cloth,  displayed  none  of 
the  accustomed  emblems ; and  a rude  crucifix 
of  oak  was  the  only  symbol  of  the  faith  remain- 
q ing.  Small  as  was  the  building,  it  was  even 
too  spacious  for  the  few  who  came  to  worship. 
The  terror  which  prevailed  on  every  side — the 
dread  that  devotion  to  religion  should  bo  con- 
strued into  an  adherence  to  the  monarchy,  that 
submission  to  God  should  be  interpreted  as  an 
act  ol*  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty  of  human 
will,  had  gradually  thinned  the  numbers,  till  at 
last  the  few  who  came  were  only  those  whose 
afflictions  had  steeled  them  against  any  reverses, 
and  who  were  ready  martyrs  to  whatever  might 
betide  them.  These  were  almost  exclusively 
women — the  mothers  and  wives  of  those  who 
had  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood  in  the 
terrible  Place  de  la  Greve.  Among  them  was 
one  whose  dress  and  appearance,  although  not 
different  from  the  rest,  always  created  a move- 
ment of  respect  as  she  passed  in  or  out  of  the 
chapel.  She  was  a very  old  lady,  with  hair 
white  as  snow,  and  who  led  by  the  hand  a little 
girl  of  about  my  own  ago ; her  large  dark  eyes 
and  brilliant  complexion  giving  her  a look  of 
unearthly  beauty  in  that  assemblage  of  furrowed 
cheeks,  and  eyes  long  dimmed  by  weeping.  It 
was  not  alone  that  her  features  were  beautifully 
regular,  or  that  their  lines  were  fashioned  in  the 
very  perfection  of  symmetry,  but  there  was  a 
certain  character  in  the  expression  of  the  face  so 
different  from  all  around  it,  as  to  be  almost 
electrical  in  effect.  Untouched  by  the  terrible 
calamities  that  weighed  on  every  heart,  she 
seemed,  in  the  glad  buoyancy  of  her  youth,  to 
be  at  once  above  the  very  reach  of  sorrow,  like 
one  who  bore  a charmed  fate,  and  whom  Fortune 
had  exempted  from  all  the  trials  of  this  life.  So 
at  least  did  I read  those  features,  as  they  beamed 
upon  me  in  such  a contrast  to  the  almost  stern 
character  of  the  sad  and  sorrow-struck  faces  of 
the  rest. 

It  was  a part  of  my  duty  to  place  a foot-stool 
each  morning  for  the  11  Marquise,”  as  she  was 
distinctively  called,  and  on  these  occasions  it 
was  that  I used  to  gaze  upon  that  little  girl’s 
face  with  a kind  of  admiring  wonder  that  lin- 
gered in  my  heart  for  hours  after.  The  bold 
look  with  which  she  met  mine,  if  it  at  first  half 
abashed,  at  length  encouraged  me;  and  as  I 
stole  noiselessly  away,  I used  to  feel  as  though 
I carried  with  roe  some  portion  of  that  high 
hope  which  bounded  within  her  own  heart. 
Strange  magnetism ! it  seemed  as  though  her 
spirit  whispered  to  me  not  to  be  down-hearted 


or  depressed — that  the  sorrows  of  life  came  and 
went  as  shadows  pass  over  the  earth — that  the 
season  of  mourning  was  fast  passing,  and  that 
for  us  the  world  would  wear  a brighter  and 
more  glorious  aspect. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  her  dark  eyes  revealed 
to  me,  and  such  the  hopes  I caught  up  from  ho r 
proud  features. 

It  is  easy  to  color  a life  of  monotony;  any  hue 
may  soon  tingo  the  outer  surface,  and  thus  mine 
speedily  assumed  a hopeful  cast;  not  the  less 
decided,  that  the  distance  was  lost  in  vague  un- 
certainty. The  nature  of  my  studies — and  the 
Pere  kept  me  rigidly  to  the  desk — offered  little 
to  the  discursiveness  of  fancy.  The  rudiments 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  lives  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  the  litanies  of  the  church,  the  invoca- 
tions peculiar  to  certain  holydays,  chiefly  filled 
up  my  time,  when  not  sharing  those  menial 
offices  which  our  poverty  exacted  from  our  own 
hands. 

Our  life  was  of  tho  very  simplest ; except  a 
cup  of  coffee  each  morning  at  daybreak,  wo  took 
but  one  meal ; our  drink  was  always  water. 
By  what  means  even  the  humble  fare  we  en- 
joyed was  procured,  I never  knew,  for  I never 
saw  money  in  the  Pere’s  possession,  nor  did  he 
ever  appear  to  buy  any  thing. 

For  about  two  hours  in  the  week  I used  to 
enjoy  entire  liberty,  as  the  Pere  was  accustomed 
every  Saturday  to  visit  certain  persons  of  his 
flock  who  were  too  infirm  to  go  abroad.  On 
these  occasions  he  would  leave  me  with  some 
thoughtful  injunction  about  reflection  or  pious 
meditation,  perhaps  suggesting,  for  my  amuse- 
ment, the  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  or  some 
other  of  those  adventurous  spirits  whose  missions 
among  the  Indians  are  so  replete  with  heroic 
struggles  ; but  still  with  free  permission  for  me 
to  walk  out  at  large  and  enjoy  myself  as  I liked 
best.  We  lived  so  near  the  outer  Boulevard 
that  I could  already  see  the  open  country  from 
our  windows ; but  fair  and  enticing  as  seemed 
the  sunny  slopes  of  Montmartre — bright  as 
glanced  the  young  leaves  of  spring  in  the  gar- 
dens at  its  foot — I ever  turned  my  steps  into  the 
crowded  city,  and  sought  the  thoroughfares 
where  the  great  human  tide  rolled  fullest. 

There  were  certain  spots  which  held  a kind 
of  supernatural  influence  over  me — one  of  these 
was  the  Temple,  another  was  the  Place  de  la 
Greve.  The  window  at  which  mv  father  used 
to  sit,  from  which,  as  a kind  of  signal,  I have 
so  often  seen  his  red  kerchief  floating,  I never 
could  pass  now,  without  stopping  to  gaze  at ; 
now,  thinking  of  him  who  had  been  its  inmate, 
now,  wondering  who  might  be  its  present  occu- 
pant. It  needed  not  the  onward  current  of 
population  that  each  Saturday  bore  along,  to 
carry  me  to  the  Place  do  la  Greve.  It  was 
the  great  day  of  the  guillotine,  and  as  many  as 
two  hundred  were  often  led  out  to  execution 
Although  the  spectacle  had  now  lost  every 
charm  of  excitement  to  the  population,  from  ita 
frequency,  it  had  become  a kind  of  necessity  tc 
their  existence,  and  the  sight  of  blood  alone 
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teemed  to  slake  that  feverish  thirst  for  vengeance 
which  no  sufferings  appeared  capable  of  satiat- 
ing. It  was  rare,  however,  when  some  great 
and  distinguished  criminal  did  not  absorb  all  the 
interest  of  the  scene.  It  was  at  that  period 
when  the  fierce  tyrants  of  the  Convention  had 
turned  upon  each  other,  and  sought,  by  denounc- 
ing those  who  had  been  their  bosom  friends,  to 
seal  their  newT  allegiance  to  the  people.  There 
was  something  demoniacal  in  the  exultation 
with  which  the  mob  witnessed  the  fate  of  those 
whom,  but  a few  weeks  back,  they  had  ac- 
knowledged as  their  guides  and  teachers.  The 
uncertainty  of  human  greatness  appeared  the 
most  glorious  recompense  to  those  whose  station 
debarred  them  from  all  the  enjoyments  of  power, 
and  they  stood  by  the  death-agonies  of  their 
former  friends  with  a fiendish  joy  that  all  the 
sufferings  of  their  enemies  had  never  yielded. 

To  me  the  spectacles  had  all  the  fascination 
that  scenes  of  horror  exercise  over  the  mind  of 
youth.  I knew  nothing  of  the  terrible  conflict, 
nothing  of  the  fierce  passions  enlisted  in  the 
struggle,  nothing  of  the  sacred  names  so  basely 
polluted,  nothing  of  that  remorseless  vengeance 
with  which  the  low-born  and  degraded  were 
still  hounded  on  to  slaughter.  It  was  a solemn 
and  a fearful  sight,  but  it  was  no  more ; and  I 
gazed  upon  every  detail  of  the  scene  with  an 
interest  that  never  wandered  from  the  spot 
whereon  it  was  enacted.  If  the  parade  of 
-oldiers,  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  gave  these 
scenes  a character  of  public  justice,  the  horrible 
mobs,  who  chanted  ribald  songs,  and  danced 
around  the  guillotine,  suggested  the  notion  of 
popular  vengeance  ; so  that  I was  lost  in  all  my 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  reasons  of  these  execu- 
tions with  the  circumstances  that  accompanied 
them. 

Nc:  daring  to  inform  the  Pere  Miehel  of 
where  I had  been,  I could  not  ask  him  for  any 
explanation ; and  thus  was  I left  to  pick  up 
from  the  scattered  phrases  of  the  crowTd  what 
was  the  guilt  alleged  against  the  criminals. 
In  many  cases  the  simple  wTord  “ Chouan,”  of 
which  I knew  not  the  import,  was  all  I heard ; 
iu  others  jeering  allusions  to  former  rank  and 
station  would  be  uttered  ; while  against  some 
the  taunt  would  imply  that  they  had  shed  tears 
over  others  who  fell  as  enemies  of  the  people, 
and  that  such  sympathy  was  a costly  pleasure 
to  be  paid  for  but  with  a life’s-blood.  Such 
entire  possession  of  me  had  these  awful  sights 
taken,  that  I lived  in  a continual  dream  of  them. 
The  sound  of  every  cart-wheel  recalled  tho  dull 
rumble  of  the  hurdle — every  distant  sound 
seemed  like  tho  far-off  hum  of  the  coming  mul- 
titude—every  sudden  noise  suggested  the  clank- 
ing drop  of  the  guillotino ! My  sleep  had  no 
other  images,  and  I wandered  about  my  little 
round  of  duties  pondering  over  this  terrible 
theme 

Had  I been  less  occupied  with  my  own 
thoughts,  I must  have  seen  that  Pere  Michel 
u as  suffering  under  some  great  calamity.  The 
poor  priest  became  wasted  to  a shadow;  for 


entire  days  long  he  would  taste  cf  nothing; 
sometimes  he  would  be  absent  from  early  morn- 
ing  to  late  at  night,  and  when  be  did  return, 
instead  of  betaking  himself  to  rest,  he  would 
drop  down  before  tho  crucifix  in  an  agony  of 
prayer,  and  thus  spend  more  than  half  the  night,  f 
Often  and  often  have  I,  when  feigning  sleep, 
followed  him  as  ho  recited  the  litanies  of  the 
breviary,  adding  my  own  unuttered  prayers  to 
his,  and  beseeching  for  a mercy  whose  object  I 
knew  not. 

For  some  time  his  little  chapel  had  been 
closed  by  the  authorities ; a heavy  padlock  and 
two  massive  seals  being  placed  upon  the  door, 
and  a notice,  in  a vulgar  handwriting,  appended, 
to  the  effect,  that  it  was  by  the  order  of  the  • 
Commissary  of  the  Department.  Could  this  be 
the  source  of  the  Pere’s  sorrow  ? or  did  not  his 
affliction  seem  too  great  for  such  a cause  ? were 
questions  I asked  myself  again  and  again. 

In  this  state  were  matters,  when  one  morn- 
ing, it  was  a Saturday,  the  Pere  enjoined  me  to 
spend  the  day  in  prayer,  reciting  particularly 
the  liturgies  for  the  dead,  and  all  those  sacred 
offices  for  those  who  have  just  departed  this 
life. 

“ Pray  unceasingly,  my  dear  child — pray  with 
your  whole  heart,  as  though  it  were  for  one  you 
loved  best  in  the  world.  I shall  not  return, 
perhaps,  till  late  to-night ; but  I will  kiss  you 
then,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  go  into  the  woods 
together.*  * 

The  tears  fell  from  his  cheek  to  mine  as  he 
said  this,  and  his  damp  hand  trembled  as  he 
pressed  my  fingers.  My  heart  was  full  to 
bursting  at  his  emotion,  and  I resolved  faithfully 
to  do  his  bidding.  To  watch  him,  as  he  went, 

I opened  the  sash,  and  as  I did  so,  the  sound  of 
a distant  drum,  the  well-known  muffled  roll, 
floated  on  the  air,  and  I remembered  it  was  the 
day  of  the  guillotine — that  day  in  which  my 
feverish  spirit  turned,  as  it  were  in  relief,  to  the 
reality  of  blood.  Remote  as  was  the  part  of 
the  city  we  lived  in,  to  escape  from  the  hideous 
imaginings  of  my  overwrought  brain,  I could 
still  mark  the  hastening  steps  of  the  foot-pas- 
sengers, as  they  listened  to  the  far-off  summons, 
and  see  the  tide  was  setting  toward  the  fatal 
Place  do  Greve.  It  was  a lowering,  heavy 
morning,  overcast  with  clouds,  and  on  its  loaded 
atmosphere  sounds  moved  slowly  and  indistinct- 
ly ; yet  I could  trace  through  all  the  din  of  the 
groat  city,  the  incessant  roll  of  the  drums,  and 
the  loud  shouts  that  burst  forth,  from  time  to 
time,  from  some  great  multitude. 

Forgetting  every  thing,  save  my  intense  pas- 
sion for  scenes  of  terror,  I hastened  down  the 
stairs  into  the  street,  and  at  the  top  of  my  speed 
hurried  to  the  place  of  execution.  As  I went 
along,  the  crowded  streets  and  thronged  avenues 
told  of  some  event  of  more  than  common  inter- 
est; and  in  the  words  which  fell  from  thos6 
around  me  I could  trace  that  some  deep  Royal- 
ist plot  had  just  been  discovered,  and  that  the 
conspirators  would  all  on  that  day  be  executed. 
Whether  it  was  that  tho  frequent  sight  of  blood 
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was  beginning  to  pall  upon  the  popular  appe- 
tite, or  that  these  wholesale  massacres  interest- 
ed less  than  the  sight  of  individual  suffering, 
I know  not;  but  certainly  there  was  less  of 
exultation,  less  of  triumphant  scorn  in  the  tone 
£of  the  speakers.  They  talked  of  the  coming 
event,  as  of  a common  occurrence,  which,  from 
mere  repetition,  was  gradually  losing  interest. 

44  I thought  we  had  done  with  these  Chouans,” 
said  a man  in  a blouse,  with  a paper  cap  on  his 
head.  “ Pardie ! they  must  have  been  more 
numerous  than  wo  ever  suspected.” 

“That  they  were,  citoyen,”  said  a haggard- 
looking fellow,  whose  features  showed  the  signs 
of  recent  strife ; 44  they  were  the  millions  who 
® gorged  and  fed  upon  us  for  centuries — who 
sipped  the  red  grape  of  Bourdeaux,  while  you 
and  I drank  the  water  of  the  Seine.” 

“ Well,  their  time  is  come  now.”  cried  a third. 

“ And  when  will  ours  come  ?”  asked  a fresh- 
looking,  dark-eyed  girl,  whose  dress  bespoke 
her  trade  of  bouquetiere — “ Do  you  call  this  our 
time,  my  masters,  when  Paris  has  no  more 
pleasant  sight  than  blood,  nor  any  music  save 
the  ‘ 9a  ira’  that  drowns  the  cries  at  the  guillo- 
tine? Is  this  our  time,  when  we  have  lost 
those  who  gave  us  bread,  and  got  in  their  place 
only  those  who  would  feed  us  with  carnage  ?” 

“ Down  with  her ! down  with  the  Chouanc ! 
a bas  la  Royaliste !”  cried  the  pale-faced  fel- 
low ; and  he  struck  the  girl  with  his  fist  upon 
the  face,  and  left  it  covered  with  blood. 

“To  the  lantern  with  her! — to  the  Seine!” 
shouted  several  voices;  and  now,  rudely  seiz- 
ing her  by  the  shoulders,  the  mob  seemed  bent 
upon  sudden  vengeance;  while  the  poor  girl, 
letting  fall  her  basket,  begged,  with  clasped 
hands,  for  mercy. 

“ See  here,  see  here,  comrades,”  cried  a fel- 
low, stooping  down  among  the  flowers,  “ she  is 
& Royalist:  here  are  lilies  hid  beneath  the  rest.” 

What  sad  consequences  this  discovery  might 
have  led  to,  there  is  no  knowing;  when,  sud- 
denly, a violent  rush  of  the  crowd  turned  every 
thought  into  a different  direction.  It  was  caused 
by  a movement  of  the  Gendarmerie  a cheval, 
who  were  clearing  the  wfay  for  the  approaching 
procession.  I had  just  time  to  place  the  poor 
girl’s  basket  in  her  hands,  as  the  onward  im- 
pulse of  the  dense  mob  carried  me  forward.  I 
saw  her  no  more.  A flower — I know  not  how 
it  came  there — was  in  my  bosom,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  a lily,  I placed  it  in  my  cap  for  con- 
cealment. 

The  hoarse  clangor  of  the  bassoons — the  only 
instruments  which  played  during  the  march — 
now  told  that  the  procession  was  approaching ; 
and  then  I could  see,  above  the  heads  of  the 
multitude,  the  leopard-skin  helmets  of  the  dra- 
goons, who  led  the  way.  Save  this  I could  see 
nothing,  as  I was  borne  along  in  the  vast  tor- 
rent toward  the  place  of  execution.  Slowly  as 
we  moved,  our  progress  was  far  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  procession,  which  was  often 
obliged  to  halt  from  the  density  of  the  mob  in 
front.  Wo  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  Place  a 


considerable  time  before  it;  and  now  I found 
myself  beside  the  massive  wooden  railing  placed 
to  keep  off  the  crowd  from  the  space  around  the 
guillotine. 

It  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  stood  so  close 
to  the  fatal  spot,  and  my  eyes  devoured  every 
detail  with  the  most  searching  intensity.  The 
colossal  guillotine  itself,  painted  red,  and  with 
its  massive  ax  suspended  aloft — the  terrible 
basket,  half  filled  with  sawdust,  beneath — the 
coarse  table,  on  which  a rude  jar  and  a cup 
were  placed — and,  more  disgusting  than  all,  the 
lounging  group,  who,  with  their  newspapers  in 
hand,  seemed  from  time  to  time  to  watch  if  the 
procession  were  approaching.  They  sat  beneath 
a misshapen  statue  of  wood,  painted  red  like  the 
guillotine.  This  was  the  goddess  of  Liberty. 

I climbed  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  paling,  and 
could  now  see  the  great  cart,  which,  like  a boat  • 
upon  wheels,  came  slowly  along,  dragged  by 
six  horses.  It  was  crowded  with  people,  so 
closely  packed  that  they  could  not  move  their 
bodies,  and  only  waved  their  hands,  which  they 
did  incessantly.  They  seemed,  too,  as  if  they 
were  singing ; but  the  deep  growl  of  the  bas- 
soons, and  the  fierce  howlings  of  the  mob. 
drowned  all  other  sounds.  As  the  cart  came  , 
nearer,  I could  distinguish  the  faces,  amid 
which  were  those  of  age  and  youth — men  and 
women — bold-visa ged  boys  and  fair  girls — 
some,  whose  air  bespoke  the  very  highest  sta- 
tion, and  beside  them,  the  hardy  peasant,  ap- 
parently more  amazed  than  terrified  at  all  he 
saw  around  him.  On  they  came,  the  great  cart 
surging  heavily,  like  a bark  in  a stormy  sea ; 
and  now'  it  cleft  the  dense  ocean  that  filled  the 
Place,  and  I could  descry  the  lineaments  where- 
in the  stiffened  lines  of  death  were  already 
marked.  Had  any  touch  of  pity  still  lingered 
in  that  dense  crowd,  there  might  well  have 
been  some  show  of  compassion  for  the  sad  con- 
voy, whose  faces  grew  ghastly  with  terror  as 
they  drew  near  the  horrible  engine. 

Down  the  furrowed  cheek  of  age  the  heavy 
tears  coursed  freely,  and  sobs  and  broken  pray- 
ers burst  forth  from  hearts  that  until  now  had 
beat  high  and  proudly. 

44  There  is  the  Due  d’  Angeap,”  cried  a fellow, 
pointing  to  a venerable  old  man,  who  was  seat- 
ed at  the  corner  of  the  cart,  with  an  air  of  calm 
dignity;  “ I know  him  well,  for  I was  his  per- 
ruquier.” 

• “ His  hair  must  be  content  with  sawdust  this 

morning,  instead  of  powder,”  said  another;  and 
a rude  laugh  followed  the  ruffian  jest. 

44  See  ! mark  that  woman  with  the  long  dark 
hair — that  is  La  Bretonville,  the  actress  of  the 
St.  Martin.” 

“ I have  often  seen  her  represent  terror  far 
more  naturally,”  cried  a fashionably-dressed 
man,  as  he  stared  at  the  victim  through  his 
opera-glass. 

“ Bah !”  replied  his  friend,  44  she  despises 
her  audience,  votla  tout.  Look,  Henri,  if  that 
little  girl  beside  her  be  not  Lucille  of  the 
Pantheon.” 
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“ Parbleu  ! so  it  is.  Why,  they’ll  not  leave 
i pirouette  in  the  Grand  Opera.  Pauvre  petite, 
what  had  you  to  do  with  politics  ? ” 

“ Her  little  feet  ought  to  have  saved  her  head 
aay  day.” 

•‘See  how  grim  that  old  lady  beside  her 
looks:  I'd  swear  she  is  more  shocked  at  the 
company  she’s  thrown  into,  than  the  fate  that 
awaits  her.  I never  saw  a glance  of  prouder 
disdain  than  she  has  just  bestowed  on  poor 
Lucille.” 

“ That’s  the  old  Marquise  d’Estelles,  the 
fery  essence  of  our  old  nobility.  They  used 
to  talk  of  their  mesalliance  with  the  Bourbons 
u the  first  misfortune  of  their  house.’ 1 

“ Pardie ! they  have  lived  to  learn  deeper 
icrrows.” 

I had  by  this  time  discovered  her  they  were 
speaking  of,  whom  I recognized  at  once  as  the 
>ld  marquise  of  the  chape)  of  St.  Blois.  My 
bands  nearly  gave  up  their  grasp  as  I gazed  on 
those  features,  which  so  often  I had  9een  fixed 
in  prayer,  and  which  now — a thought  paler, 
perhaps — wore  the  self-same  calm  expression. 
With  what  intense  agony  I peered  into  the 
mass,  to  see  if  the  little  girl,  her  grand-daughter, 
were  with  her ; and,  oh  ! the  deep  relief  I felt 
as  I saw  nothing  but  strange  faces  on  every 
«de.  It  was  terrible  to  feel,  as  my  eyes  ranged 
orer  that  vast  mass,  where  grief  and  despair,  and 
heart-sinking  terror  were  depicted,  that  I should 
experience  a spirit  of  joy  and  thankfulness ; and 
jet  I did  so,  and  with  my  lips  I uttered  my 
gratitude  that  she  was  spared ! But  I had  not 
time  for  many  reflections  like  this ; already  the 
terrible  business  of  the  day  had  begun,  and  the 
prisoners  w*ere  now  descending  from  the  cart, 
ranging  themselves,  as  their  names  were  called, 
in  a line  below  the  scaffold.  With  a few  ex- 
ception. they  took  their  places  in  all  the  calm 
of  seeming  indifference.  Death  had  long  famil- 
iarized itself  to  their  minds  in  a thousand  shapes. 
Day  by  day  they  had  seen  the  vacant  places 
left  by  those  led  out  to  die,  and  if  their  sorrows 
had  not  rendered  them  careless  of  life,  the  world 
itself  had  grown  distasteful  to  them.  In  some 
cases  a spirit  of  proud  scorn  was  manifested  to 
the  very  last ; and,  strange  inconsistency  of 
human  nature  ! the  very  men  whose  licentious- 
ness and  frivolity  first  evoked  the  terrible  storm 
of  popular  fury,  were  the  first  to  display  the 
most  chivalrous  courage  in  the  terrible  face  of 
the  guillotine.  Beautiful  women,  too,  in  all  the  . 
pride  of  their  loveliness,  met  the  inhuman  stare 
of  that  mob  undismayed.  Nor  were  these  traits 
without  their  fruits.  This  noble  spirit — this 
triamphant  victory  of  the  well-born  and  the  great 
— was  a continual  insult  to  the  populace,  who 
saw  themselves  defrauded  of  half  their  promis- 
ed vengeance,  and  they  learned  that  they  might 
kill,  but  they  could  never  humiliate  them.  In 
vain  they  dipped  their  hands  in  the  red  life- 
blood, and,  holding  op  their  dripping  fingers, 
asked,  “ How  did  it  differ  from  that  of  the 
canaille?”  Tbeir  hearts  gave  the  lie  to  the 
taunt*  for  they  witnessed  instances  of  heroism 


( from  gray  hairs  and  tender  womanhood,  that 
would  have  shamed  the  proudest  deeds  of  their 
new-born  chivalry  ! 

44  Charles  Gregoire  Courcelles !”  shouted  out 
a deep  voice  from  the  scaffold. 

“That  is  ray  name,”  said  a venerable-look-  # 
ing  old  gentleman,  as  he  arose  from  his  seat, 
adding,  with  a placid  smile,  “ but,  for  half  a 
century  my  friends  have  called  me  the  Due  <fe 
Riancourt.” 

“We  have  no  dukes  nor  marquises;  we 
know  of  no  titles  in  France,”  replied  the  func- 
tionary. 44  All  men  are  equal  before  the  law.” 

44  If  it  were  so,  my  friend,  you  and  I might 
change  places ; for  you  were  my  steward,  and 
plundered  my  chateau.”  • 

“Down  with  the  royalist — away  with  the 
aristocrat !”  shouted  a number  of  voices  from 
the  crowd. 

“Be  a little  patient,  good  people,”  said  the 
old  man,  as  he  ascended  the  steps  with  some 
difficulty ; “I  was  wounded  in  Canada,  and 
have  never  yet  recovered.  I shall  probably  be 
better  a few  minutes  hence.” 

There  was  something  of  half  simplicity  in  the 
careless  way  the  words  were  uttered  that  hush- 
ed the  multitude,  and  already  some  expressions 
of  sympathy  were  heard ; but  as  quickly  the 
ribald  insults  of  the  hired  ruffians  of  the  Con- 
vention drowned  these  sounds,  and  44  Down  with 
the  royalist”  resounded  on  every  side,  while 
two  officials  assisted  him  to  remove  his  stock 
and  bare  his  throat.  The  commissary,  advanc- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and,  as  it  wore, 
addressing  the  people,  read  in  a hurried,  slur- 
ring kind  of  voice,  something  that  purported  to 
be  the  ground  of  the  condemnation.  But  of  this 
not  a word  could  be  heard.  None  cared  to 
hear  the  An-thonsand-time  told  tale  of  suspected 
royalism,  nor  would  listen  to  the  high-sounding 
declamation  that  proclaimed  the  virtuous  zeal 
of  the  government — their  untiring  energy — their 
glorious  persistence  in  the  cause  of  the  people 
The  last  words  were,  as  usual,  responded  to 
with  an  echoing  shout,  and  the  cry  of  44  Yive  la 
Repnblique  ” rose  from  the  great  multitude. 

“ Vivo  le  Roi !”  cried  the  old  man,  with  a 
voice  heard  high  above  the  clamor;  but  the 
words  were  scarce  out  when  the  j*ps  that  mut- 
tered them  were  closed  in  death ; so  sudden  was 
the  act,  that  a cry  burst  forth  from  the  mob, 
but  whether  in  reprobation  or  in  ecstasy  I knew 
,not. 

I will  not  follow  the  sad  catalogue,  wherein 
nobles  and  peasants,  priests,  soldiers,  actors, 
men  of  obscure  fortune,  and  women  of  lofty 
station  succeeded  each  other,  occupying  for  a 
brief  minute  every  eye,  and  passing  away  foi 
ever.  Many  ascended  the  platform  without  a 
word ; some  waved  a farewell  toward  a distant 
quarter,  where  they  suspected  a friend  to  be 
others  spent  their  last  moments  in  prayer,  and 
died  in  the  very  act  of  supplication.  All  bort 
themselves  with  a noble  and  proud  courage,* 
and  now  some  five  or  six  alone  remained,  o! 
whose  fate  none  seemed  to  guess  the  issue, 
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since  they  had  been  taken  from  the  Temple  by 
some  mistake,  and  were  not  included  in  the  list 
of  the  commissary.  There  they  sat,  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold,  speechless  and  stupefied — they 
looked  as  though  it  were  matter  of  indifference 
* to  which  side  their  steps  should  turn — to  the  jail 
or  the  guillotine.  Among  these  was  the  mar- 
quise, who  alone  preserved  her  proud  self-pos- 
session, and  sat  in  all  her  accustomed  dignity ; 
while  close  beside  her  an  angry  controversy 
was  maintained  as  to  their  future  destiny — the 
commissary  firmly  refusing  to  receive  them  for 
execution,  and  the  delegate  of  the  Temple,  as 
he  was  styled,  as  flatly  asserting  that  he  would 
not  re-conduct  them  to  prison.  The  populace 
• soon  grew  interested  in  the  dispute,  and  the 
most  violent  altercations  arose  among  the  par- 
tisans of  each  side  of  the  question. 

Meanwhile,  the  commissary  and  his  assistants 
prepared  to  depart.  Already  the  massive  dra- 
pery of  red  cloth  was  drawn  over  the  guillotine, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  withdrawing, 
when  the  mob,  doubtless  dissatisfied  that  they 
should  bo  defrauded  of  any  portion  of  the  enter- 
tainment, began  to  climb  over  the  wooden  bar- 
ricades, and,  with  furious  cries  and  shouts, 
threatened  vengeance  upon  any  who  would 
screen  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

The  troops  resisted  the  movement,  but  rather 
with  the  air  of  men  entreating  calmness,  than 
with  the  spirit  of  soldiery.  It  was  plain  to  see 
on  which  side  the  true  force  lay. 

44  If  you  will  not  do  it,  the  people  will  do 
it  for  you,”  whispered  the  delegate  to  the 
commissary ; 41  and  who  is  to  say  where  they 
will  stop  when  their  hands  once  learn  the 
trick!” 

The  commissary  grew  lividly  pale,  and  made 
no  reply. 

44  See  there  !”  rejoined  the  other ; 44  they  are 
carrying  a fellow  on  their  shoulders  yonder  ; 
they  mean  him  to  be  executioner.” 

44  But  I dare  not— I can  not — without  my 
orders.”  ' 

44  Are  not  the  people  sovereign  ? — whose 
will  have  we  sworn  to  obey,  but  theirs  ?” 

44  My  own  head  would  be  the  penalty  if  I 
yielded.” 

44  It  will  be,  if  you  resist— even  now  it  is  too 
late.” 

And  as  he  spoke  he  sprang  from  the  scaffold, 
and  disappeared  in  the  dense  crowd  that  already 
thronged  the  space  within  the  rails. 

By  this  time,  the  populace  were  not  only 
masters  of  the  area  around,  but  had  also  gained 
the  scaffold  itself,  from  which  many  of  them 
seemed  endeavoring  to  harangue  the  mob ; 
others  contenting  themselves  with  imitating  the 
gestures  of  the  commissary  and  his  function- 
aries. It  was  a scene  of  the  wildest  uproar 
and  confusion — frantic  cries  and  screams,  ribald 
songs  and  fiendish  yellings  on  every  side.  The 
guillotine  was  again  uncovered,  and  the  great 
crimson  drapery,  torn  into  fragments,  was  waved 
about  like  flags,  or  twisted  into  uncouth  head- 
dresses. The  commissary,  failing  in  every  at- 


tempt to  restore  order  peaceably,  and  either  not 
possessing  a sufficient  force,  or  distrusting  the 
temper  of  the  soldiers,  descended  from  the  scaf- 
fold, and  gave  the  order  to  march.  This  act  of 
submission  was  hailed  by  the  mob  with  the  most 
furious  yell  of  triumph.  Up  to  that  very  mo* 
ment,  they  had  never  credited  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  a victory;  and  now  they  saw  them 
selves  suddenly  masters  of  the  field — the  troops, 
in  all  the  array  of  horse  and  foot,  retiring  in 
discomfiture.  Their  exultation  knew  no  bounds ; 
and,  doubtless,  had  there  been  among  them 
those  with  skill  and  daring  to  profit  by  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  torrent  had  rushed  a longer  and 
more  terrific  course  than  through  the  blood- 
steeped  clay  of  the  Place  de  la  Greve. 

44  Here  is  the  man  we  want,”  shouted  a deep 
voice.  44  St.  Just  told  us,  t’other  day,  that  the 
occasion  never  failed  to  produce  one ; and  see, 
here  is  4 Jean  Gougon ;’  and  though  he’s  but 
two  feet  high,  his  fingers  can  reach  the  pin  of 
the  guillotine.” 

And  he  held  aloft  on  his  shoulders  a misshapen 
dwarf,  who  was  well  known  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
where  he  gained  his  living  by  singing  infamous 
songs,  and  performing  mockeries  of  the  service 
of  the  mass.  A cheer  of  welcome  acknowl- 
edged this  speech,  to  which  the  dwarf  respond- 
ed by  a mock  benodictim,  which  he  bestowed 
with  all  the  ceremonious  observance  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Shouts  of  the  wildest  laughter  followed 
this  ribaldry,  and  in  a kind  of  triumph  they  car- 
ried him  up  the  steps,  and  deposited  him  on  the 
scaffold. 

Ascending  one  of  the  chairs,  the  little  wretch 
proceeded  to  address  the  mob,  which  he  did 
with  all  the  ease  and  composure  of  a practiced 
publio  speaker.  Not  a murmur  was  heard  in 
that  tumultuous  assemblage,  as  he,  with  a most 
admirable  imitation  of  Hebert,  then  the  popular 
idol,  assured  them  that  France  was,  at  that  in- 
stant, the  envy  of  surrounding  nations;  and 
that,  bating  certain  little  weaknesses  on  the 
score  of  humanity — certain  traits  of  softness 
and  over-mercy — her  citizens  realized  all  that 
ever  had  been  said  of  angels.  From  thence  he 
passed  on  to  a mimicry  of  Marat,  of  Danton, 
and  of  Robespierre — tearing  off  his  cravat,  bar 
ing  his  breast,  and  performing  all  the  oft-exhib- 
ited antics  of  the  latter,  as  he  vociferated,  in  a 
wild  scream,  the  well-known  peroration  of  a 
speech  ho  had  lately  made — 44  If  we  look  lo 
a glorious  morrow  of  freedom,  the  sun  oi  our 
slavery  must  set  in  blood  1” 

However  amused  by  the  dwarf’s  exhibition, 
a feeling  of  impatience  began  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  mob,  who  felt  that,  by  any  longer 
delay,  it  was  possible  timo  would  be  given  for 
fresh  troops  to  arrive,  and  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  popular  sovereignty  be  lost  in  the  very 
hour  of  victory. 

44 To  work  — to  work,  Master  Gougon!” 
shouted  hundreds  of  rude  voices ; 44  wo  can  not 
spend  our  day  in  listening  to  oratory.” 

44  You  forget,  my  dear  friends,”  said  he 
blandly,  44  that  this  is  to  me  a new  walk  in  life 
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I have  much  to  learn,  ere  I can  acquit  myself 
worthily  to  the  republic.” 

44  We  have  no  leisure  for  preparatory  studies, 
Gougon,5’  cried  a fellow  below  the  scaffold. 

“ Let  me,  then,  just  begin  with  monsieur,” 
said  the  dwarf,  pointing  to  the  last  speaker; 
ind  a shout  of  laughter  closed  the  sentence. 

A brief  and  angry  dispute  now  arose  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful how  the  debate  might  have  ended,  when 
Gougon,  with  a readiness  all  his  own,  concluded 
the  discussion  by  saying, 

44  I have  it,  messieurs,  I have  it.  There  is  a 
lady  here,  who,  however  respectable  her  family 
and  connections,  will  leave  few  to  mourn  her 
loss.  She  is,  in  a manner,  public  property,  and 
if  not  born  on  the  soil,  at  least  a naturalized 
Frenchwoman.  We  have  done  a great  deal 
for  her,  and  in  her  name,  for  some  time  back, 
and  I am  not  aware  of  any  singular  benefit  she 
has  rendered  us.  With  your  permission,  then, 
I'll  begin  with  her” 

u Name,  name — name  her,”  was  oried  by 
thousands. 

w La  voiltL  ” said  he,  archly,  as  he  pointed 
with  his  thumb  to  the  wooden  effigy  of  Liberty 
above  his  head. 

The  absurdity  of  the  suggestion  was  more 
than  enough  for  its  success.  A dozen  hands 
were  speedily  at  work,  and  down  came  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! The  other  details  of  an 
execution  were  hurried  over  with  all  the  speed 
of  practiced  address,  and  the  figure  was  placed 
beneath  the  drop.  Down  fell  the  ax,  and  Gou- 
gon, lifting  up  the  wooden  head,  paraded  it 
about  the  scaffold,  crying, 

u Behold  ! an  enemy  of  France.  Long  live 
the  republic,  one  and  4 indivisible.1  ” 

Loud  and  wild  were  the  shouts  of  laughter 
from  this  brutal  mockery;  and  for  a time  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  ribaldry  had  turned  the 
mob  from  the  sterner  passions  of  their  ven- 
geance. This  hope,  if  one  there  ever  cherished 
it,  was  short-lived ; and  again  the  cry  arose,  for 
blood.  It  was  too  plain,  that  no  momentary 
diversion,  no  passing  distraction,  could  with- 
draw them  from  that  lust  for  cruelty,  that  had 
now  grown  into  a passion. 

And  now  a bustle  and  movement  of  those 
around  the  stairs  showed  that  something  was  in 
preparation;  and  in  the  next  moment  the  old 
marquise  was  led  forward  between  two  men. 

“ Where  is  the  order  for  this  woman’s  execu- 
tion?” asked  the  dwarf,  mimicking  the  style 
and  air  of  the  commissary. 

44  We  give  it : it  is  from  us,”  shouted  the 
mob,  with  one  savage  roar. 

Gougon  removed  his  cap,  and  bowed  a token 
of  obedience. 

44  Let  us  proceed  in  order,  messieurs,”  said 
he,  gravely ; 44 1 see  no  priest  here.” 

44  Shrive  her  yourself,  Gougon ; few  know 
the  mummeries  better!”  cried  a voice. 

44  Is  there  not  one  here  can  remember  a prayer, 
or  even  a verse  of  the  offices,”  said  Gougon,  with 
a well-affected  horror  in  his  voice. 


44  Yes,  yes,  I do,”  cried  I,  my  zeal  overcom- 
ing all  sense  of  the  mockery  in  which  the  words 
were  spoken  ; 14 1 know  them  all  by  heart,  and 
can  repeat  them  from  4 lux  beatissima’  down  to 
4 hora  mortis ” and  as  if  to  gain  credence  for 
my  self-laudation,  I began  at  once  to  recite  in 
the  sing-song  tone  of  the  seminary, 

M Salve,  mater  salvatorU, 

Pons  salutis,  vaa  honoris  * 

Seala  cgbU  porta  et  via 
Salve  semper,  O,  Maria  1” 

It  is  possible  I should  have  gone  on  to  the  very 
end,  if  the  uproarious  laughter  which  rung 
around  had  not  stopped  me. 

44  There’s  a brave  youth !”  cried  Gougon, 
pointing  toward  me,  with  mock  admiration. 
44  If  it  ever  come  to  pass — as  what  may  not  in 
these  strange  times? — that  we  turn  to  priest- 
craft again,  thou  shalt  be  the  first  archbishop 
of  Paris.  Who  taught  thee  that  famous  canti- 
cle?” 

44  The  Pere  Michel,”  replied  I,  in  no  way 
conscious  of  the  ridicule  bestowed  upon  me  ; 
44the  Pere  Michel  of  St.  Blois.” 

The  ol<f  lifted  up  her  head  at  these 
words,  and  her  dark  eyes  rested  steadily  upon 
me ; and  then,  with  a sign  of  her  hand,  she 
motioned  to  me  to  come  over  to  her. 

44  Yes;  let  him  come,”  seid  Gougon,  as  if 
answering  the  hall-reluctant  glances  of  the 
crowd.  And  now  I was  assisted  to  descend, 
and  passed  along  over  the  heads  of  the  people, 
till  I was  placed  upon  the  scaffold.  Never  can 
I forget  the  terror  of  that  moment,  as  I stood 
within  a few  feet  of  the  terrible  guillotine,  and 
saw  beside  me  tho  horrid  basket,  splashed  with 
recent  blood. 

44  Look  not  at  these  things,  child,”  said  tho 
old  lady,  as  she  took  my  hand  and  drew  me 
toward  her,  44  but  listen  to  me,  and  mark  my 
words  well.” 

44 1 will,  I will,”  cried  I,  as  the  hot  tears 
rolled  down  my  cheeks. 

44  TeU  the  Pere — you  will  see  him  to-night — 
tell  him  that  I have  changed  my  mind,  and  re- 
solved upon  another  course,  and  that  he  is  not 
to  leave  Paris.  Let  them  remain  The  tor- 
rent runs  too  rapidly  to  last.  This  can  not 
endure  much  longer.  We  shall  be  among  the 
last  victims ! You  hear  me,  child  ?” 

44 1 do,  I do,”  cried  I,  sobbing.  44  Why  is 
‘a  not  the  Pere  Michel  with  you  now  ?” 

44  Because  he  is  suing  for  my  pardon  ; asking 
for  mercy,  where  its  very  name  is  a derision 
Kneel  down  beside  me,  and  repeat  tho  ‘an 
gelus.1  ” 

I took  off  ray  cap,  and  knelt  down  at  her  feet, 
reciting,  in  a voice  broken  by  emotion,  the  words 
of  the  prayer.  She  repeated  each  syllable 
after  me,  in  a tone  full  and  unshaken,  and  then 
stooping,  she  took  up  the  lily  which  lay  in 
my  cap.  She  pressed  it  passionately  to  her 
lips;  two  or  three  times  passionately.  “Give 
it  to  her;  tell  her  I kissed  it  at  my  last  moment 
Tell  her—” 

“ This  4 shrift’  is  beyond  endurance.  Away, 
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holy  father,’*  cried  Gougon,  as  he  pushed  me 
rudely  back,  and  seized  the  marquise  by  the 
wrist.  A faint  cry  escaped  her.  I heard  no 
more ; for,  jostled  and  pushed  about  by  the 
crowd,  I was  driven  to  the  very  rails  of  the 
scaffold.  Stepping  beneath  these,  I mingled 
with  the  mob  beneath;  and  burning  with  eager- 
ness to  escape  a scene,  to  have  witnessed  which 
would  almost  have  made  my  heart  break,  I 
forced  my  way  into  the  dense  mass,  and,  by 
squeezing  and  creeping,  succeeded  at  last  in 
penetrating  to  the  verge  of  the  Place.  A ter- 
rible shout,  and  a rocking  motion  of  the  mob, 
like  the  heavy  surging  of  the  sea,  told  me  that 
all  was  over;  but  I never  looked  back  to  the 
fatal  spot,  but  having  gained  the  open  streets, 
ran  at  the  top  of  my  speed  toward  home. 

{To  be  continued .) 


[From  Bentley’s  Monthly  Miscellany.] 

WOMEN  IN  THE  EAST. 

BY  AN  ORIENTAL  TRAVELER. 

Within  the  gay  kiosk  reclined. 

Above  the  scent  of  lemon  groves, 

Where  bubbling  fountains  kiss  the  wind, 

And  birds  make  music  to  their  loves, 

She  lives  a kind  of  faery  life. 

In  sisterhood  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
Unconscious  of  the  outer  strife 
That  wears  the  palpitating  hours. 

The  Hareem,  R.  M.  Milnzs. 

THERE  is  a gentle,  calm  repose  breathing 
through  the  whole  of  this  poem,  which 
comes  soothingly  to  the  imagination  wearied 
with  the  strife  and  hollowness  of  modern  civil- 
ization. Woman  in  it  is  the  inferior  being; 
hut  it  is  the  inferiority  of  the  beautiful  flower, 
or  of  the  fairy  birds  of  gorgeous  plamage,  who 
wing  their  flight  amid  the  gardens  and  bubbling 
streams  of  the  Eastern  palace.  Life  is  repre- 
sented for  the  Eastern  women  as  a long  dream 
of  affection ; the  only  emotions  she  is  to  know 
are  those  of  ardent  love  and  tender  maternity. 
She  is  not  represented  as  the  companion  to  man 
in  his  life  battle,  as  the  sharer  of  bis  triumph 
and  his  defeats : the  storms  of  life  are  hushed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hareem ; there  the  lord 
and  master  deposits  the  frown  of  unlimited 
power,  or  the  cringing  reverence  of  the  slave, 
and  appears  as  the  watchful  guardian  of  the 
loved  one’s  happiness.  Such  a picture  is  poet- 
ical, and  would  lead  one  to  say,  alas  for  human 
progress,  if  the  Eastern  female  slave  is  thus  cn 
earth  to  pass  one  long  golden  summer — her 
heart  only  tied  by  those  feelings  which  keep  it 
young — while  her  Christian  sister  has  these 
emotions  but  as  sun-gleams  to  lighten  and 
make  dark  by  contrast,  the  frequent  gloom  of 
her  winter  life. 

But  although  the  conception  is  poetical,  to 
one  who  has  lived  many  years  in  the  East,  it 
appears  a conception,  not  a description  of  the  j 
real  hareem  life,  even  among  the  noble  and . 
wealthy  of  those  lands.  The  following  anec- 


dote may  be  given  us  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  The  writer  was  a witness  of  the 
scene,  and  he  offers  it  as  a consolation  to  thoee 
of  his  fair  sisters,  who,  in  the  midst  of  tne 
troubles  of  common-place  life,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  compare  their  lot  with  that  of  the  in- 
mate of  the  mysterious  and  happy  home  drawn 
by  the  poet. 

It  was  in  a large  and  fruitful  district  of  the 
south  of  India  that  I passed  a few  years  of  my 
life.  In  this  district  lived,  immured  in  his  fort, 
one  .of  the  native  rajahs,  who,  with  questionable 
justice,  have  gradually  been  shorn  of  their  regal 
state  and  authority,  to  become  pensioners  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  an  existence,  the  forced  life  of 
inactivity  with  the  traditions  of  the  bold  ex- 
ploits of  his  royal  ancestors,  brilliant  Mahratta 
chieftains,  may  be  imagined.  The  rajah  sunk 
into  a state  of  slothful  dissipation,  varied  by  the 
occasional  intemperate  exercise  of  the  power 
left  him  within  the  limits  of  the  fortress,  his 
residence.  This  fort  is  not  the  place  which 
the  word  would  suggest  to  the  reader,  but  was 
rather  a small  native  town  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications. This  town  was  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Mahrattas,  and  by  the  artisans 
and  dependents  of  the  rajah  and  his  court. 
Twice  a year  the  English  resident  and  his  as- 
sistants were  accustomed  to  pay  visits  of  cere- 
mony to  the  rajah,  and  bad  to  encounter  the 
fatiguing  sights  of  dancing-girls,  beast-fights, 
and  music , if  the  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
sounds,  which  in  the  East  assume  the  place  of 
harmony,  can  be  so  called. 

We  had  just  returned  from  one  of  these  visits, 
and  were  grumbling  over  our  headaches,  the 
dust,  and  the  heat,  when,  to  our  surprise,  the 
rajah’s  vabul  or  confidential  representative  was 
announced.  As  it  was  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  this  somewhat  surprised  us.  He  was, 
however,  admitted,  and  after  a short,  hurried 
obeisance,  he  announced  “that  he  must  die! 
that  there  had  been  a sudden  revolt  of  the 
hareem,  and  that  when  the  rajah  knew  it,  he 
would  listen  to  no  explanations,  but  be  sure  tc 
imprison  and  ruin  all  round  him  ; and  that  fore- 
most in  the  general  destruction  would  be  him- 
self, Vcneat-Rao,  who  had  always  been  the 
child  of  the  English  Sahibs,  who  were  his 
fathers — that  they  were  wise  above  all  natives, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  them  for  help  !”  All 
this  w'as  pronounced  with  indescribable  volu- 
bility, and  the  appearance  of  the  speaker  an- 
nounced the  most  abject  fear.  He  was  a little 
wizened  Brahmin,  with  the  thin  blue  lines  of 
his  caste  carefully  painted  on  his  wrinkled  fore- 
head. His  dark  black  eyes  gleamed  with  sup- 
pressed impotent  rage,  and  in  his  agitation  he 
had  lost  all  that  staid,  placid  decorum  which 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  in  him 
when  transacting  business.  When  urged  to 
explain  the  domestic  disaster  which  had  befallen 
his  master,  he  exclaimed  with  ludicrous  pathos, 
“ By  Rama ! women  are  devils ; by  them  all 
misfortunes  come  uj>on  men ! But,  sahibs. 
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H ->*eo  with  rae ; they  have  broken  through  the 
Luard  kept  on  the  hareem  door  by  two  old  sen- 
: i ; they  ran  through  the  fort  and  besieged 
ur  house  * they  are  now  there,  and  refuse  to 
_ • back  to  the  hareem.  The  rajah  returns  to- 
morrow from  his  hunting — what  can  I say  ? I 
■nu<t  die  ! my  children,  who  will  care  for  them  ? 
vh&t  crime  did  my  father  commit  that  I should 
fnus  be  disgraced?” 

Yielding  to  these  entreaties,  and  amused  at 
the  prospect  of  a novel  scene,  we  mounted  our 
iiorses  and  cantered  to  the  fort.  The  lights 
vrere  burning  brightly  in  the  bazaars  as  we 
rode  through  them,  and  except  a few  groups 
gathered  to  discuss  tho  price  of  rice  and  the 
want  of  rain,  we  perceived  no  agitation  till  we 
reached  the  Vakeel’s  house.  Arrived  here  we 
dismounted,  and  on  entering  the  square  court- 
yard a scene  of  indescribable  confusion  presented 
itself.  The  first  impression  it  produced  on  me 
was  that  of  entering  a large  aviary  in  which  the 
birds,  stricken  with  terror,  fly  madly  to  and  fro 
against  the  bars.  Such  was  the  first  effect  of 
oar  entrance.  Women  and  girls  of  all  ages, 
grouped  about  the  court,  in  most  picturesque 
attitudes,  started  up  and  fled  to  its  extreme  end ; 
only  a few  of  the  more  matronly  ladies  stood 
their  ground,  and  with  terribly  screeching  voices, 
declaimed  against  some  one  or  something,  hut 
lor  a long  time  we  could,  in  this  Babel  of 
female  tongues,  distinguish  nothing.  At  last 
we  managed  to  distinguish  the  rajah’s  name, 
coupled  with  epithets  most  disrespectful  to  roy- 
alty. This,  and  that  they,  the  women,  begged 
instantly  to  be  put  to  death,  was  all  that  the 
clamor  would  permit  us  to  understand.  We 
looked  appealingly  at  Veneat  Rao,  who  stood 
by.  wringing  his  hands.  However,  he  made  a 
vigorous  effort,  and  raising  his  shrill  voice,  told 
them  that  the  sahibs  had  come  purposely  to 
listen  to.  and  redress  their  grievances,  and  that 
they  would  hold  durbar  (audience)  then  and 
there. 

This  announcement  produced  a lull,  and  en- 
abled us  to  look  round  us  at  the  strange  scene. 
Scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  court  were 
these  poor  prisoners,  who  now  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years  tasted  liberty.  Scattered  about 
were  some  hideous  old  women,  partly  guardians 
of  the  younger,  partly  remains,  we  were  told, 
of  the  rajah’s  father’s  seraglio.  Young  chil- 
dren moved  among  them  looking  very  much 
frightened.  But  the  group  which  attracted  our 
attention  and  admiration  consisted  of  about 
twenty  really  beautiful  girls,  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  every  country  and 
*a«te,  in  the  various  costume  and  ornament  of 
th^ir  races ; these  were  clustering  round  a fair 
and  very  graceful  Mahratta  girl,  whose  tall 
; gure  was  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  blaze 
M torchlight.  Her  muslin  vail  had  half  fallen 
Irora  her  face,  allowing  us  to  see  her  large, 
*>fL  dark  eyes,  from  which  the  tears  were  fast 
tailing,  as  in  a low  voice  she  addressed  her 
fellow-sufferers.  There  was  on  her  face  a pe- 
culiar expression  of  patient  enduranco  of  ill. 


inexpressibly  touching.  This  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent character  in  the  beauty  of  Asiatic  women  ; 
the  natural  result  of  habits  of  fear,  and  the  entire 
submission  to  the  will  of  others. 

Her  features  were  classically  regular,  with 
the  short  rounded  chin,  the  long  graoeful  neck, 
and  that  easy  port  of  bead  so  seldom  seen  ex- 
cept in  the  women  ol  the  East.  Her  arms 
were  covered  with  rich  bracelets,  and  were  ol 
the  most  perfect  form;  her  hands  long  and 
tapering,  the  palms  and  nails  dyed  with  the 
“ henna.”  No  barbarously -civilized  restraint 
rendered  her  waist  a contradiction  of  natural 
beauty ; a small,  dark  satin  bodice,  richly  em- 
broidered, covered  a bosom  which  had  hardly 
attained  womanly  perfection;  a zone  of  gold 
held  together  the  full  muslin  folds  of  the  lower 
portion  of  her  dress,  below  which  the  white 
satin  trowsers  reached,  without  concealing  a 
faultless  ankle  and  foot,  uncovered,  except  by 
the  heavy  anklet  and  rings  which  tinkled  at 
every  step  she  took.  After  the  disturbance 
that  our  entrance  had  caused,  had  in  a measure 
subsided,  the  children,  who  were  richly  dressed 
and  loaded  with  every  kind  of  fantastic  orna- 
ment, came  sidling  timidly  round  us,  peering 
curiously  with  their  large  black  eyes,  at  the 
unusual  sight  of  white  men. 

Considerably  embarrassed  at  the  very  new 
arbitration  which  we  were  about  to  undertake, 

B.  and  I consulted  for  a little  while,  after  which, 
gravely  taking  our  seats,  and  Veneat  Rao  hav- 
ing begged  them  to  listen  with  respectful  atten- 
tion, I,  at  B.’s  desire,  proceeded  to  address 
them,  telling  them, 

“ That  we  supposed  some  grave  cause  must 
have  arisen  for  them  to  desert  the  palace  of  tbo 
rajah,  their  protector,  during  his  absence,  and 
by  violently  overpowering  the  guard,  incur  his 
serious  anger  (here  my  eye  caught  a sight  of  the 
said  guard,  consisting  of  two  blear-eyed,  shriv- 
eled old  men,  and  I nearly  lost  all  solemnity  of 
demeanor)  that  if  they  complained  of  injustice, 
we  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  committed 
without  his  highness’s  knowledge,  but  that  if 
they  would  quietly  return  to  the  hareem  we 
would  endeavor  to  represent  to  their  master 
their  case,  and  entreat  him  to  redress  their 
grievance.” 

I spoke  this  in  Hindusthani,  which,  as  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  greater  part  of  India,  I 
thought  was  most  likely  to  be  understood  by 
the  majority  of  my  female  audience.  I suc- 
ceeded perfectly  in  making  myself  understood, 
bnt  was  not  quite  so  successful  in  convincing 
them  that  it  was  better  that  they  should  return 
to  the  rajah’s  palace.  After  rather  a stormy 
discussion,  the  Mahratta  girl,  whom  we  had  so 
much  admired  on  our  entrance,  stepped  forward, 
and,  bowing  lowly  before  us,  and  crossing  her 
arms,  in  a very  sweet  tone  of  voice  proceodeii 
to  toll  her  story,  which,  she  said,  was  very 
much  the  history  of  them  all.  The  simple, 
and  at  times  picturesque  expression®  lose  much 
by  translation. 

“Sir.  much  shame  comes  over  me.  that  I.  a 
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woman,  should  speak  before  men  who  are  not 
our  fathers,  husbands,  nor  brothers,  who  are 
strangers,  of  another  country  and  religion;  but 
they  tell  us  that  you  English  sahibs  love  truth 
and  justice,  and  protect  the  poor. 

44  I was  born  of  Gentoo  parents — rich,  for 
1 can  remember  the  bright,  beautiful  jewels 
which,  as  a child,  I wore  on  my  head,  arms, 
find  feet,  the  large  house  and  gardens  where 
l playedi,  and  the  numerous  servants  who  at- 
tended me. 

44  When  I had  reached  my  eighth  or  ninth 
year  I heard  them  talk  of  my  betrothal,*  and 
of  the  journey  which  we  were,  previous  to  the 
ceremony,  to  take  to  some  shrine  in  a distant 
country.  My  father,  who  was  advancing  in 
years,  and  in  bad  health,  being  anxious  to  bathe 
in  the  holy  waters,  which  should  give  him  pro- 
longed life  and  health. 

4‘  The  journey  had  lasted  for  many  days,  and 
one  evening  after  we  had  halted  for  the  day  1 
accompanied  my  mother  when  she  went  to  bathe 
in  a tank  near  to  our  encampment.  As  I played 
along  the  bank  and  picked  a few  wild  flowers 
that  grew  under  the  trees  I observed  an  old 
woman  advancing  toward  me.  She  spoke  to 
me  in  a kind  voice,  asked  me  my  name?  who 
were  my  parents  ? where  we  were  going  ? and 
when  I had  answered  her  these  questions  she 
told  me  that  if  I would  accompany  her  a little 
way  she  would  give  me  some  prettier  flowers 
than  those  I was  gathering,  and  that  her  serv- 
ant should  take  me  back  to  my  people. 

44 1 had  no  sooner  gone  far  enough  to  be  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  my  mother  than  the  old 
woman  threw  a cloth  over  my  head,  and  taking 
mo  up  in  her  arms,  hurried  on  for  a short  dis- 
tance. There  I could  distinguish  men’s  voices, 
and  was  sensible  of  being  plaoed  in  a carriage, 
which  was  driven  off  at  a rapid  pace.  No 
answer  was  returned  to  my  cries  and  entreaties 
to  be  restored  to  my  parents,  and  at  sunrise  I 
found  myself  near  hills  which  I had  never  be- 
fore seen,  and  among  a people  whose  language 
was  new  to  me. 

4;  I remained  with  these  people,  who  were 
not  unkind  to  me,  three  or  four  years;  and  I 
found  out  that  the  old  woman  who  had  carried 
me  off  from  my  parents,  was  an  emissary  sent 
from  the  rajah’s  hareem  to  kidnap,  when  they 
could  not  be  purchased,  young  female  children 
whoso  looks  promised  that  they  would  grow  up 
with  the  beauty  necessary  for  the  gratification 
of  the  prince’s  passions. 

44  Sahibs ! I have  been  two  years  an  inmate 
of  the  rajah’s  hareem — would  to  God  I had  died 
a child  in  my  own  country  with  those  I loved, 
than  that  I should  have  been  exposed  to  the 
miseries  we  suffer.  The  splendor  which  sur- 
rounds us  is  only  a mockery.  The  rajah, 
wearied  and  worn  out  by  a life  of  debauchery, 
takes  no  longer  any  pleasure  in  our  society, 
and  is  only  roused  from  his  lethargy  to  inflict 


♦ The  usual  age  for  the  ceremony  among  the  wealthy 
in  India 


disgrace  and  cruelties  upon  us.  We,  who  are 
of  Brahmin  caste,  for  his  amusement,  are  forced 
to  learn  the  work  of  men — are  made  to  carry 
in  the  gardens  of  the  hareem  a palanquin,  to 
work  as  goldsmiths — and,  may  our  gods  pardon 
ns,  to  mingle  with  the  dancing-girls  of  the  ba 
zaar.  His  attendants  deprive  us  even  of  or.  r 
food,  and  we  sit  in  the  beautiful  palace  loaded 
with  jewels,  and  suffer  from  the  hunger  not 
felt  even  by  the  poor  Pariah. 

44  Sahibs!  you  who  have  in  your  country 
mothers  and  sisters,  save  us  from  this  cruel 
fate,  and  cause  us  to  be  restored  to  our  parents  , 
do  not  send  us  back  to  such  degradation,  but 
rather  let  us  die  by  your  orders.” 

As  with  a voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  she 
said  these  words,  she  threw  herself  at  our  feet, 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  weeping. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  simple  expression  of 
such  undeserved  misfortune,  we  soothed  her  as 
well  as  we  were  able,  and  promising  her  and 
her  companions  to  make  every  effort  with  the 
rajah  for  their  deliverance,  we  persuaded  Ro- 
sambhi,  the  Mahratta  girl  (their  eloquent  plead- 
er), to  induce  them  to  return  for  the  night  to 
the  palace.  Upon  a repetition  of  our  promise 
they  consented,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  Veneat 
Rao,  who  alternately  showered  blessings  on  us, 
and  curses  on  all  womankind,  as  he  accompanied 
us  back  to  the  Residency. 

And  now  we  had  to  set  about  the  deliver- 
ance of  these  poor  women.  This  was  a work 
of  considerable  difficulty. 

It  was  a delicate  matter  interfering  with 
the  rajah’s  domestic  concerns,  and  we  could 
only  commission  Yeneat  Rao  to  communicate 
to  his  highness  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
become  implicated  with  so  unusual  an  occur- 
rence as  a revolt  of  his  seraglio ; we  told  him 
to  express  to  his  highness  our  conviction  that 
his  generosity  had  been  deceived  by  his  subor- 
dinates. In  this  we  only  imitated  the  profound 
maxim  of  European  diplomacy,  and  concealed 
our  real  ideas  by  our  expressions.  This  to  the 
rajah.  On  his  confidential  servant  we  enforced 
the  disapprobation  the  resident  felt  at  the  sys- 
tem of  kidnapping,  of  which  his  highness  was 
the  instigator,  and  hinted  at  that  which  these 
princes  most  dread — an  investigation. 

This  succeeded  beyond  our  expectation,  and 
the  next  morning  a message  was  sent  from  the 
palace,  intimating  that  the  charges  were  so 
completely  unfounded,  that  the  rajah  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  to  his  revolted  women,  the  choice 
of  remaining  in  the  hareem,  or  being  sent  back 
to  their  homes. 

Again  they  were  assembled  in  Veneat  Rao’s 
house,  but  this  time  in  much  more  orderly 
fashion,  for  their  vails  were  down,  and  except 
occasionally  when  a coquettish  movement  show- 
ed a portion  of  some  face,  we  were  unrewarded 
by  any  of  the  bright  eyes  we  had  admired  on 
the  previous  visit.  The  question  was  put  to 
them  one  by  one,  and  all  with  the  exception  of 
a few  old  women,  expressed  an  eager  wish  not 
to  re-enter  the  hareem. 
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After  much  troublesome  inquiry,  we  dis- 
covered their  parents,  and  were  rewarded  by 
their  happy  and  grateful  faces,  as  we  sent  them 
oif  under  escort  to  their  homes.  It  was  painful 
to  reflect  what  their  fate  would  be;  they  left 
ns  rejoicing  at  what  they  thought  would  be  a 
happy  change,  but  we  well  knew  that  no  one 
would  marry  them,  knowing  that  they  had 
been  in  the  rajah1  s hareem,  and  that  they  would 
*ither  lead  a life  of  neglect,  or  sink  into  vice, 
of  which  the  liberty  would  be  the  only  change 
from  that,  which  by  our  means  they  had  es- 
caped. 

Lq  the  inquiries  we  made  into  the  circum- 
stances of  this  curious  case,  we  found  that  their 
statements  were  true. 

Large  sums  were  paid  by  the  rajah  to  his 
creatures,  who  traveled  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  wherever  they  could  meet  with 
parents  poor  enough,  bought  their  female  chil- 
dren from  them,  or  when  they  met  with  re- 
markable beauty  such  as  Rosambhi’s,  did  not 
hesitate  to  carry  the  child  off,  and  by  making 
rapid  marches,  elude  any  vigilance  of  pursuit 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  cruelties  and  degradations  suffered  by 
these  poor  girls  are  hardly  to  be  described. 
We  well  know  how  degraded,  even  in  civilized 
countries  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures  renders 
men,  to  whom  education  and  the  respect  they 
pay  the  opinion  of  society,  are  checks;  let  us 
imagine  the  conduct  of  the  eastern  prince,  safe 
ic  the  retirement  of  his  court,  surrounded  by 
those  dependents  to  whom  the  gratification  of 
their  master’s  worst  passions  was  the  sure  road 
to  favor  and  fortune. 

Besides  the  sufferings  they  had  to  endure 
from  him,  the  women  of  the  hareem  were  ex- 
posed to  the  rapacities  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  them,  and  Rosambhi  did  not  exaggerate, 
when  she  described  herself  and  her  oom  pan  ions 
as  suffering  the  pangs  of  want  amid  the  splen- 
dors of  a palace. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  pleasing  picture 
drawn  by  the  poet  of  the  Eastern  woman’s  ex- 
istence—but,  though  less  pleasing,  it  is  true— 
nor  need  we  describe  her  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life  in  those  countries,  where,  her  beauty  faded, 
she  has  to  pass  a wearisome  existence,  the 
servant  of  a rival,  whose  youthful  charms  have 
supplanted  her  in  her  master’s  affections.  The 
cakn  happiness  of  advancing  age  is  seldom  hers 
— she  is  the  toy  while  young — the  slave,  or  the 
neglected  servant,  at  best,  when,  her  only  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  her  master,  physical  beauty,  is 
gone. 

Let  her  sister  in  the  western  world,  in  the 
midst  of  her  joys,  think  with  pity  on  these  suf- 
ferings, and  when  sorrow’s  cloud  seems  darkest, 
let  her  not  repine,  but  le&m  resignation  to  her 
lot  as  she  compares  it  with  the  condition  of  the 
women  of  the  East ; let  her  be  grateful  that 
the  lives  in  an  age  and  land  where  woman  is 
regarded  as  the  helpmate  and  consolation  of 
man,  by  whom  her  love  is  justly  deemed  the 
prize  of  bis  life. 


[From  The  Ladies*  Companion.] 

LETTICE  ARNOLD. 

By  tihe  Author  of  “Two  Old  Men's  Tales,”  “ Emii  i* 
Windham,"  Ac. 

CHAPTER  I. 

rt  It  is  the  generous  spirit,  who  when  brought 
Unto  flie  task  of  common  life,  hath  wrought 
Even  upon  the  plan  which  pleasod  the  childish  thought 
****** 

Who  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain. 

And  fear,  and  ruin— miserable  train  1 — 

Makes  that  necessity  a glorious  gain. 

By  actions  that  would  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate. 

****** 

More  gifted  with  self-knowledge— even  more  pure 
As  tempted  more— more  able  to  endure, 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness." 

Wordswobtil  Happy  Warrior. 

41 1VTO,  dearest  mother,  no!  I can  not.  What ! 

after  all  the  tenderness,  care,  and  love  1 
have  received  from  you,  for  now  one-and-twenty 
years,  to  leave  you  and  my  father,  in  your  old 
age,  to  yourselves  ! Oh,  no ! Oh,  no  !” 

44  Nay,  my  child,”  said  the  pale,  delicate, 
nervous  woman,  thus  addressed  by  a blooming 
girl  whose  face  beamed  with  every  promise  for 
future  happiness,  which  health  and  cheerfulness, 
and  eyes  filled  with  warm  affections  could  give, 

14  Nay,  my  child,  don’t  talk  so.  You  most  ujt 
talk  so.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of.”  And,  as 
she  said  these  words  with  effort,  her  poor  heart 
was  dying  within  her,  not  only  from  sorrow  at 
the  thought  of  the  parting  from  her  darling,  but 
with  all  sorts  of  dreary,  undefined  terrors  at  the 
idea  of  the  forlorn,  deserted  life  before  her. 
Abandoned  to  herself  and  to  servants,  so  fearful, 
so  weak  as  she  was,  and  with  the  poor,  invalid- 
ed, and  crippled  veteran,  her  husband,  a martyr 
to  that  long  train  of  sufferings  which  honorable 
wounds,  received  in  the  service  of  country,  too 
often  leave  behind  them,  a man  at  all  times  so 
difficult  to  sooth,  so  impossible  to  entertain — 
and  old  age  creeping  upon  them  both ; the  little 
strength  she  ever  had,  diminishing;  the  little 
spirit  she  ever  possessed,  failing;  what  should 
she  do  without  this  dear,  animated,  this  loving, 
clever  being,  who  was,  in  one  word,  every  thing 
to  her? 

But  she  held  to  her  resolution — no  martyr 
ever  more  courageously  than  this  trembling, 
timid  woman.  A prey  to  ten  thousand  imagin- 
ary fears,  and,  let  alone  the  imaginary  terrors, 
placed  in  a position  where  the  help  she  was 
now  depriving  herself  of  was  really  so  greatly 
needed. 

44  No,  my  dear,”  she  repeated,  “don’t  think 
of  it;  don’t  speak  of  it.  You  distress  me  very 
much.  Pray  don’t,  my  dearest  Catherine.” 

44  But  I should  be  a shocking  creature,  mamma, 
to  forsake  you ; and,  I am  sure,  Edgar  would 
despise  me  as  much  as  I should  myself,  if  I 
could  think  of  it.  I can  not — I ought  not  to 
leave  you.” 

The  gentle  blue  eye  of  the  mother  was  fixed 
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upon  the  daughter’s  generous,  glowing  face,  the  idea  of  parting  with  her  was  really  dreadfuL 
She  smothered  a sigh.  She  waited  a while  to  Yet  she  hesitated  not.  So  did  that  man  behave, 
steady  her  faltering  voice.  She  wished  to  hide,  who  stood  firm  upon  the  rampart  till  he  hail 
if  possible,  from  her  daughter  the  extent  of  the  finished  his  observation,  though  his  hair  turned 
sacrifice  she  was  making.  white  with  fear.  Mrs.  Melwyn  was  an  heroic 

At  last  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  coward  of  this  kind, 
speak  with  composure,  and  then  she  said : She  had  prayed  ardently,  fervently,  that  dav. 

“To  accept  such  a sacrifice  from  a child,  I for  courage,  for  resolution,  to  complete  the 
have  always  thought  the  most  monstrous  piece  dreaded  sacrifice,  and  she  had  found  it. 
of  selfishness  of  which  a parent  could  bo  guilty.  “ Oh,  Lord  ! I am  thy  servant.  Do  with  me 
My  love,  this  does  not  come  upon  me  unex-  what  thou  wilt.  Trembling  in  spirit,  the  victim 
poctedly.  I have,  of  course,  anticipated  it.  I of  my  infirmity — a poor,  selfish,  cowardly  being, 
knew  my  sweet  girl  could  not  be  long  known  I fall  down  before  Thee.  Thou  hast  showed 
and  seen  without  inspiring  and  returning  the  me  what  is  right — the  sacrifice  I ought  to  make, 
attachment  of  some  valuable  man.  I have  re-  Oh,  give  me  strength  in  my  weakness  to  be 
/solved — and  God  strengthen  me  in  this  resolve,”  faithful  to  complete  it !” 
she  cast  up  a silent  appeal  to  the  fountain  of  Thus  had  she  prayed.  And  now  resolved  k. 
strength  and  courage — “ that  nothing  should  heart,  the  poor  sinking  spirit  failing  her  within 
tempt  me  to  what  1 consider  so  base.  A parent  but,  as  I said,  steadying  her  voice  with  a>i 
accept  the  sacrifice  of  a life  in  exchange  for  the  almost  heroic  constancy,  she  resisted  her  grate 
poor  remnant  of  her  own ! A parent,  whb  has  ful  and  pious  child’s  representation  : 44  I have 
had  her  own  portion  of  the  joys  of  youth  in  her  told  Edgar — dear  as  he  is  to  me — strong  a i 
day,  deprive  a child  of  a share  in  her  turn ! No,  are  the  claims  his  generous  affection  gives  hit  i 
my  dearest  love,  never — never ! I would  die,  over  me — that  I will  not — I can  not  forsal « 
and  I will  die  first.”  you.” 

But  it  was  not  death  she  feared.  The  idea  “ You  must  not  call  it  forsake,”  said  the 
of  death  did  not  appall  her.  What  she  dreaded  mother,  gently.  44  My  love,  the  Lord  of  life 
was  melancholy.  She  knew  the  unsoundness  himself  has  spoken  it : 4 Therefore  shall  a man 
of  her  own  nerves ; she  had  often  felt  herself,  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
as  it  were,  trembling  upon  the  fearful  verge  of  unto  his  wife.’  ” 

reason,  when  the  mind,  unable  to  support  itself,  44  And  so  he  is  ready  to  do,”  oried  Catherine, 
is  forced  to  rest  upon  another.  She  had  known  eagerly.  44  Yes,  mother,  he  desires  nothing 
a feeling,  common  to  many  very  nervous  people,  better — he  respects  my  scruples — he  has  offered, 
I believe,  as  though  the  mind  would  be  overset  dear  Edgar  1 to  abandon  his  profession  and 
when  pressed  far,  if  not  helped,  strengthened,  come  and  live  here,  and  help  me  to  teke  care 
and  eheered  by  some  more  wholesome  mind;  of  you  and  my  father.  Was  not  that  beauti- 
and  she  shrank  appalled  from  the  prospect.  ful?”  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  speaking  eyes. 

But  even  this  could  not  make  her  waver  in  44  Beautiful ! generous  ! devoted ! My  Cath- 
her  resolution.  She  was  a generous,  just,  dis-  erine  will  be  a happy  woman ;”  and  the  mother 
interested  woman  ; though  the  exigencies  of  a smiled.  A ray  of  genuine  pleasure  warmed  her 
most  delicate  constitution,  and  most  susceptible  beating  heart.  This  respect  in  the  gay,  band, 
nervous  system,  had  too  often  thrown  upon  her  some  young  officer  for  the  filial  scruples  of  her 
— from  those  who  did  not  understand  such  things,  he  loved  was  indeed  beautiful ! But  the  mother 
and  whose  iron  nerves  and  vigorous  health  ren-  knew  his  spirit  too  well  to  listen  to  this  proposal 
dered  sympathy  at  such  times  impossible — the  for  a moment. 

reproach  of  being  a tedious,  whimsical,  selfish  44  And  abandon  his  profession  ? No,  my  sweet 
hypochondriac.  child,  that  would  never,  never  do.” 

Poor  thing,  she  knew  this  well.  It  was  the  44  But  he  says  he  is  independent  of  his  profes- 
difficulty  of  making  herself  understood ; the  sion — that  his  private  fortune,  though  not  large, 
want  of  sympathy,  the  impossibility  of  render-  is  enough  for  such  simple,  moderate  people  as 
ing  needs,  most  urgent  in  her  case,  compre-  he  and  I are.  In  short,  that  he  shall  be  raiser- 
hensible  by  her  friends,  which  had  added  so  able  without  me,  and  all  that  charming  staff*, 
greatly  to  the  timorous  cowardice,  the  fear  of  mamma ; and  that  he  loves  me  better,  for  what 
circumstances,  of  changes,  which  had  been  the  he  calls,  dear  fellow,  my  piety  to  you.  And 
bane  of  her  existence.  so,  dear  mother,  he  says  if  you  and  my  father 

And,  therefore,  this  kind,  animated,  affection*  will  b*it  consent  to  take  him  in,  he  will  do  his 
ate  daughter,  whose  tenderness  seemed  never  very  best  in  helping  me  to  make  you  comfort- 
to  weary  in  the  task  of  cheering  her;  whose  able;  and  he  is  so  sweet-tempered,  so  reason- 
activity  was  never  exhausted  in  the  endeavor  to  able,  so  good,  so  amiable,  I am  quite  sure  he 
assist  and  serve  her;  whose  good  sense  and  would  keep  his  promise,  mamma.”  And  she 
spirit  kept  every  thing  right  at  home,  and  more  looked  anxiously  into  her  mother’s  face  waiting 
especially  kept  those  terrible  things,  the  serv-  for  an  answer.  The  temptation  was  very,  very 
ants,  in  order — of  whom  the  poor  mother,  like  strong. 

many  other  feeble  and  languid  people,  w*as  so  Again  those  domestic  spectres  which  had  so 
foolishly  afraid;  therefore,  this  kind  daughter  appalled  her  poor  timorous  spirit  rose  before 
vas  as  very  spring  of  her  existence  ; and  ; her  A desolate,  dull  fireside — her  own  tea 
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«*cy  to  melancholy — her  poor  maimed  suffer- 
ing, and,  alas,  too  often  peevish  partner— en- 
croaching, unmanageable  servants.  The  cook, 
with  her  careless,  saucy  ways — the  butler  so 
indifferent  and  negligent — and  her  own  maid, 
that  Randall,  who  in  secret  tyrannized  over  her, 
exercising  the  empire  of  fear  to  an  extent  which 
Catherine,  alive  as  she  was  to  these  evils,  did 
not  suspect.  And  again  she  asked  herself,  if 
these  things  were  disagreeable  now,  when  Cath- 
erine was  here  to  take  care  of  her,  what  would 
they  be  when  she  was  left  alone  ? 

And  then  such  a sweet  picture  of  happiness 
presented  itself  to  tempt  her — Catherine  settled 
there— settled  there  forever.  That  handsome, 
lively  young  man,  with  his  sweet,  cordial  ways  | 
and  polite  observance  of  every  one,  sitting  by  I 
their  hearth,  and  talking,  as  he  did,  to  the  gen-  j 
eral  of  old  days  and  military  matters,  the  only  j 
subject  in  which  this  aged  military  man  took  j 
any  interest,  reading  the  newspaper  to  him,  and 
making  such  lively,  pleasant  comments  as  he 
read ! How  should  she  ever  get  through  the 
debates,  with  her  breath  so  short,  and  her  voice 
so  indistinct  and  low  ? The  general  would  lose 
all  patience — he  hated  to  hear  her  attempt  to 
read  such  things,  and  always  got  Catherine  or 
the  young  lien  tenant-colonel  to  do  it. 

Oh!  it  was  a sore  temptation.  But  this 
poor,  dear,  good  creature  resisted  it. 

u My  love,”  she  said,  after  a little  pause, 
daring  which  this  noble  victory  was  achieved — 
langh  if  you  will  at  the  expression,  but  it  was  a 
noble  victory  over  self — “ my  love,”  she  said, 
''don't  tempt  your  poor  mother  beyond  her 
strength.  Gladly,  gladly,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, would  we  enter  into  this  arrangement ; 
but  it  must  not  be.  No,  Catherine;  Edgar 
most  not  quit  his  profession.  It  would  not  only 
be  a very  great  sacrifice  I am  sure  now,  but  it 
would  k-y  the  foundation  of  endless  regrets  in 
future.  No,  my  darling  girl,  neither  his  happi- 
ness nor  your  happiness  shall  be  ever  sacrificed 
to  mine.  A life  against  a few  uncertain  years ! 
No — no.” 

The  mother  was  inflexible.  The  more  these 
good  children  offered  to  give  up  for  her  sake,  J 
the  more  she  resolved  to  suffer  no  such  sacrifice 
to  be  made.  j 

Edgar  could  not  but  rejoice.  He  was  an 
excellent  young  fellow,  and  excessively  in  love  j 
with  the  charming  Catherine,  you  may  be  sure, 
or  be  never  would  have  thought  of  offering  to 
abandon  a profession  for  her  sake  in  which  he  i 
had  distinguished  himself  highly — which  opened 
to  him  the  fairest  prospects,  and  of  which  he 
was  especially  fond — -but  he  was  not  sorry  to 
be  excused.  He  had  resolved  upon  this  sacri- 
fice. for  there  is  something  in  those  who  truly 
love,  and  whose  love  is  elevated  almost  to  ado- 
rut  ion  by  the  moral  worth  they  have  observed 
in  the  chosen  one,  which  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
lowering  the  tone  of  that  enthusiastic  goodness 
and  self-immolation  to  principle  which  has  so 
enchanted  them.  Edgar  could  not  do  it.  He 
could  not  attempt  to  persuade  this  tender,  gen- 
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erous  daughter,  to  consider  her  own  welfare 
and  his,  in  preference  to  that  of  her  parents. 

He  could  only  offer,  on  his  own  part,  to  make 
j the  greatest  sacrifice  which  could  have  been 
demanded  from  him.  Rather  than  part  from 
her  what  would  he  not  do  ? Every  thing  was 
j possible  but  that. 

j However,  when  the  mother  positively  refused 
to  accept  of  this  act  of  self-abnegation,  I can 
not  say  that  he  regretted  it.  No : he  thought 
J Mrs.  Melwyn  quite  right  in  what  she  said;  and 
he  loved  and  respected  both  her  character  and 
understanding  very  much  more  than  he  had 
done  before. 

That  night  Mrs.  Melwyn  was  very,  very  low 
indeed.  And  when  she  went  up  into  her  dress- 
ing-room, and  Catherine,  having  kissed  her  ten- 
derly, with  a heart  quite  divided  between  anx- 
iety for  her,  and  a sense  of  happiness  that  would 
make  itself  felt  in  spite  of  all,  had  retired  to  her 
room,  the  mother  sat  down,  poor  thing,  in  the 
most  comfortable  arm-chair  that  ever  was  in- 
vented, but  which  imparted  no  comfort  to  her ; 
and  placing  herself  by  a merry  blazing  fire, 
which  was  reflected  from  all  sorts  of  cheerful 
pretty  things  with  which  the  dressing-room  was 
adorned,  her  feet  upon  a warm,  soft  footstool 
of  Catherine’s  own  working,  her  elbow  resting 
upon  her  knee,  and  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
she,  with  her  eyes  bent  mournfully  upon  the 
fire,  began  crying  very  much.  And  so  she  sat 
a long  time,  thinking  and  crying,  very  sorrow- 
ful, but  not  in  the  least  repenting.  Meditating 
upon  all  sorts  of  dismal  things,  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  melancholy  forebodings,  as  to  how  it 
would,  and  must  be,  when  Catherine  was  really 
gone,  she  sank  at  last  into  a sorrowful  reverie, 
and  sate  quite  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
till  she — who  was  extremely  punctual  in  her 
hour  of  going  to  bed — for  reasons  best  known 
to  herself,  though  never  confided  to  any  human 
being,  namely,  that  her  maid  disliked  very  much 
sitting  up  for  her — started  as  the  clock  in  the 
hall  sounded  eleven  and  two  quarters,  and  al- 
most with  the  trepidation  of  a chidden  child, 
rose  and  rang  the  bell.  Nobody  came.  This 
made  her  still  more  uneasy.  It  was  Randall’s 
custom  not  to  answer  her  mistress’s  bell  the 
first  time,  when  she  was  cross.  And  poor  Mrs. 

Melwyn  dreaded  few  things  in  this  world  more 
than  cross  looks  in  those  about  her,  especially 
in  Randall;  and  that  Randall  knew  perfectly 
well. 

“ She  must  be  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair,  poor 
thing.  It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me,”  Mrs. 

Melwyn  did  not  say,  but  would  have  said,  if 
people  ever  did  speak  to  themselves  aloud. 

Even  in  this  sort  of  mute  soliloquy  she  did 
not  venture  to  say,  “ Randall  will  be  very  ill- 
tempered  and  unreasonable.”  She  rang  again ; 
and  then,  after  a proper  time  yielded  to  the 
claims  of  offended  dignity,  it  pleased  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall to  appear. 

“I  am  very  sorry,  Randall.  Really  I had 
no  idea  how  late  it  was.  I was  thinking  about 
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Miss  Catherine,  and  I missed  it  when  it  struck 
ten.  I had  not  the  least  idea  it  was  so  late,” 
began  the  mistress  in  an  apologizing  tone,  to 
which  Randall  vouchsafed  not  an  answer,  but 
looked  like  a thunder  cloud — as  she  went  bang- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  opening  and  shutting 
drawers  with  a loud  noise,  and  treading  with  a 
rough  heavy  step ; two  things  particularly  an- 
noying, as  she  very  well  knew,  to  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  her  mistress.  But  Randall  settled  it 
with  herself — that  as  her  mistress  had  kept  her 
out  of  bed  an  hour  and  a half  longer  than  usual, 
for  no  reason  at  all  but  just  to  please  her- 
self, she  should  find  she  was  none  the  better 
for  it. 

The  poor  mistress  bore  all  this  with  patience 
for  some  time.  She  would  have  gone  on  bear- 
ing the  roughness  and  the  noise,  however  dis- 
agreeable, as  long  as  Randall  liked;  but  her 
soft  heart  could  not  bear  those  glum,  cross  looks, 
and  this  alarming  silence. 

“I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Catherine’s  mar- 
riage, Randall.  That  was  what  made  me  for- 
get the  hour.  What  shall  I do  without  her  ?” 

“ Yes,  that’s  just  like  it,”  said  the  insolent 
abigail ; u nothing  ever  can  content  some  peo- 
ple. Most  ladies  would  be  glad  to  settle  their 
daughters  so  well ; but  some  folk  make  a crying 
matter  of  every  thing.  It  would  be  well  for 
poor  servants,  when  they’re  sitting  over  the  fire, 
their  bones  aching  to  death  for  very  weariness, 
if  they'd  something  pleasant  to  think  about. 
They  wouldn’t  be  crying  for  nothing,  and 
keeping  all  the  world  out  of  their  beds,  like 
those  who  care  for  naught  but  how  to  please 
themselves.” 

Part  of  this  was  said,  part  mattered,  part 
thought ; and  the  poor  timid  mistress — one  of 
whose  domestic  occupations  it  seemed  to  be  to 
study  the  humors  of  her  servants — heard  a part 
and  divined  the  rest. 

“Well,  Randall,  I don’t  quite  hear  all  you 
are  saying ; and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  I do  not ; 
but  I wish  you  would  give  me  my  things  and 
make  haste,  for  I’m  really  very  tired,  and  I 
want  to  go  to  bed.” 

“People  can’t  make  more  haste  than  they 
can.” 

And  so  it  went  on.  The  maid-servant  never 
relaxing  an  atom  of  her  offended  dignity-con- 
tinuing to  look  as  ill-humored,  and  to  do  every 
thing  as  disagreeably  as  she  possibly  could — 
and  her  poor  victim,  by  speaking  from  time  to 
time  in  an  anxious,  most  gentle,  and  almost 
flattering  manner,  hoping  to  mollify  her  de- 
pendent ; but  all  in  vain. 

“ I’ll  teach  her  to  keep  me  up  again  for 
nothing  at  all,”  thought  Randall. 

And  so  the  poor  lady,  very  miserable  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  luxuries,  at  last  gained  her  bed, 
and  lay  there  not  able  to  sleep  for  very  discom- 
fort. And  the  abigail  retired  to  her  own  warm 
apartment,  where  she  was  greeted  with  a! 
pleasant  fire,  oy  which  stood  a little  nice 1 
chocolate  simmering,  to  refresh  her  before  she| 
went  to  bed — not  much  less  miserable  than  her 1 


mistress,  for  she  was  dreadfully  out  of  humor— 
and  thought  no  hardship  upon  earth  could  equal 
that  she  endured — forced  to  sit  up  in  consequence 
of  another’s  whim  when  she  wanted  so  sadly  to 
go  to  bed. 

While,  thus,  all  that  the  most  abundant  pos- 
session of  the  world’s  goods  could  bestow,  was 
marred  by  the  weakness  of  the  mistress  and  the 
ill-temper  of  the  maid — the  plentiful  gifts  of 
fortune  rendered  valueless  by  the  erroneous 
facility  upon  one  side,  and  insolent  love  of 
domination  on  the  other;  how  many  in  the 
large  metropolis,  only  a few  miles  distant,  and 
of  which  the  innumerable  lights  might  be  seen 
brightening,  like  an  Aurora,  the  southern  sky; 
how  many  laid  down  their  heads  supperless  that 
night!  Stretched  upon  miserable  pallets,  and 
ignorant  where  food  was  to  be  found  on  the 
morrow  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger ; yet 
in  the  midst  of  their  misery,  more  miserable, 
also,  because  they  were  not  exempt  from  those 
pests  of  existence— our  own  faults  and  infirmi- 
ties. 

And  even,  as  it  was,  how  many  poor  creature* 
did  actually  lay  down  their  heads  that  night,  fai 
less  miserable  than  poor  Mrs.  Melwyn.  The 
tyranny  of  a servant  is  noticed  by  the  wise  man, 
if  I recollect  right,  as  one  of  the  most  irritating 
and  insupportable  of  mortal  miseries. 

Two  yonng  women  inhabited  one  small  room 
of  about  ten  feet  by  eight,  in  the  upper  story  of 
a set  of  houses  somewhere  near  Mary-le-bone 
street.  These  houses  appear  to  have  been  one* 
intended  for  rather  substantial  persons,  but  have 
gradually  sunk  into  lodging-houses  for  the  very 
poor.  The  premises  look  upon  an  old  grave- 
yard ; a dreary  prospect  enough,  but  perhaps 
preferable  to  a close  street,  and  are  filled,  with 
decent  but  very  poor  people.  Every  room  ap- 
pears to  serve  a whole  family,  and  few  of  the 
rooms  are  much  larger  than  the  one  I have  de- 
scribed. 

It  was  now  half-past  twelve  o’clock,  and  still 
the  miserable  dip  tallow  candle  burned  in  a 
dilapidated  tin  candlestick.  The  wind  whistled 
with  that  peculiar  wintry  sound  which  betokens 
that  snow  is  falling ; it  was  very,  very  cold ; the  fire 
was  out ; and  the  girl  who  sat  plying  her  needle 
by  the  hearth,  which  was  still  a little  warmer 
than  the  rest  of  the  room,  had  wrapped  up  her 
feet  in  an  old  worn-out  piece  of  flannel,  and  had 
an  old  black  silk  wadded  cloak  thrown  over  her 
to  keep  her  from  being  almost  perished.  The 
room  was  scantily  furnished,  and  bore  an  air  of 
extreme  poverty,  amounting  almost  to  absolute 
destitution.  One  by  one  the  little  articles  of 
property  possessed  by  its  inmates  had  disap- 
peared to  supply  the  calls  of  urgent  want.  An 
old  four-post  bedstead,  with  curtains  of  worn-out 
serge,  stood  in  one  corner;  one  mattress,  with 
two  small  thin  pillows,  and  a bolster  that  was 
almost  flat ; three  old  blankets,  cotton  sheets  of 
the  coarsest  description  upon  it : three  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  an  old  c*  w-tnble.  . verv 
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ancient  dilapidated  chest  of  drawers — at  the  top 
of  which  were  a few  battered  band-boxes — a 
miserable  bit  of  carpet  before  the  fire-place ; a 
wooden  box  for  coals ; a little  low  tin  fender, 
t poker,  or  rather  half  a poker;  a shovel  and 
tongs,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  a very  few 
kitchen  utensils,  was  all  the  furniture  in  the  room. 
What  there  was,  however,  was  kept  clean ; the 
floor  was  clean,  the  yellow  paint  was  clean; 
tod,  I forgot  to  say,  there  was  a washing-tub 
set  aside  in  one  corner. 

The  wind  blew  shrill,  and  shook  the  window, 
and  the  snow  was  heard  beating  against  the 
panes  : the  clock  went  another  quarter,  hut  still 
the  indefatigable  toiler  sewed  on.  Now  and 
then  she  lifted  up  her  head,  as  a sigh  came 
from  that  corner  of  the  room  where  the  bed 
stood,  and  some  one  might  be  heard  turning 
and  tossing  uneasily  upon  the  mattress — then 
she  returned  to  her  occupation  and  plied  her 
needle  with  increased  assiduity. 

The  workwoman  was  a girl  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty,  rather  below  the  middle  size,  and  of  I 
a face  and  form  little  adapted  to  figure  in  a 
itory.  One  whose  life,  in  all  probability,  would  | 
never  be  diversified  by  those  romantic  adventures 
which  real  life  in  general  reserves  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  highly-gifted.  Her  features  were 
rather  homely,  her  hair  of  a light  brown,  without 
golden  threads  through  it,  her  hands  and  arms 
rough  and  red  with  cold  and  labor ; her  dress 
ordinary  to  a degree — her  clothes  being  of  the 
cheapest  materials — but  then,  these  clothes  were 
so  neat,  so  carefully  mended  where  they  had 
given  way ; the  hair  was  so  smooth,  and  so 
closely  and  neatly  drawn  round  the  face;  and 
the  face  itself  had  such  a sweet  expression,  that 
all  the  defects  of  line  and  color  were  redeemed 
to  the  lover  of  expression,  rather  than  beauty. 

She  did  not  look  patient,  she  did  not  look  re-  j 
signed ; she  could  not  look  cheerful  exactly. 
She  looked  earnest,  composed,  busy,  and  ex-j 
ceedingly  kind.  She  had  not,  it  would  seem,  | 
thought  enough  of  self  in  the  midst  of  her 
privations,  to  require  the  exercise  of  the  virtues 
of  patience  and  resignation ; she  was  so  occupied 
with  the  sufferings  of  others  that  she  never 
seemed  to  think  of  her  own. 

She  was  naturally  of  the  most  cheerful,  hope- 
ful temper  in  the  world — those  people  without 
selfishness  usually  are.  And,  though  sorrow 
had  a little  lowered  the  tone  of  her  spirits  to 
composure,  and  work  and  disappointment  had 
faded  the  bright  colors  of  hope ; still  hope  was 
not  entirely  gone,  nor  cheerfulness  exhausted. 
But,  the  predominant  expression  of  every  word, 
and  look,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  was  kindness — 
inexhaustible  kindness. 

I said  she  lifted  up  her  head  from  time  to 
time,  as  a sigh  proceeded  from  the  bed,  and  its 
suffering  inhabitant  tossed  and  tossed : and  at 
last  she  broke  silence  and  said, 

“ Poor  Myra,  can’t  you  get  to  sleep?” 

It  is  so  fearfully  cold,”  was  the  reply ; 
4*aud  when  will  you  have  done,  and  oome  to 
M?” 
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“ One  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  I shall 
have  finished  it.  Poor  Myra,  you  are  so  nervous, 
you  never  can  get  to  sleep  till  all  is  shut  up- 
hut  have  patience,  dear,  one  little  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  I will  throw  my  clothes  over  you* 
feet,  and  I hope  you  will  be  a little  warmer.’ 

A sigh  for  all  answer;  and  then  the  true 
heroine — for  she  was  extremely  beautiful,  or 
rather  had  been,  poor  thing,  for  she  was  too  wan 
and  wasted  to  be  beautiful  now — lifted  up  her 
head,  from  which  fell  a profusion  of  the  fkirest 
hair  in  the  world,  and  leaning  her  head  upon 
her  arm,  watched  in  a sort  of  impatient  patience, 
the  progress  of  the  indefatigable  needle-woman 

“ One  o’clock  striking,  and  you  hav’n’t  done 
yet,  Lettice?  how  slowly  you  do  get  on.” 

“I  can  not  work  fast  and  neatly  too,  dear 
Myra.  I can  not  get  through  as  some  do— I 
wish  I could.  But  my  hands  are  not  so  delicate 
and  nimble  as  yours,  such  swelled  clumsy  things,” 
she  said,  laughing  a little,  as  she  looked  at  them 
—swelled,  indeed,  and  all  mottled  over  with  the 
cold  ! “ I can  not  get  over  the  ground  nimbly 

and  well  at  the  same  time.  You  are  a fine  race- 
horse, I am  a poor  little  drudging  pony — but  I 
will  make  as  much  haste  as  I possibly  can.” 

Myra  once  more  uttered  an  impatient,  fretful 
sigh,  and  sank  down  again,  saying,  “ My  feet 
are  so  dreadfully  cold  !” 

“ Take  this  bit  of  flannel  then,  and  let  me 
wrap  them  up.” 

“ Nay,  but  you  will  want  it.” 

“ Oh,  I have  only  five  minutes  more  to  stay, 
and  I can  wrap  the  carpet  round  my  feet.” 

And  she  laid  down  her  work  and  went  to  the 
bed,  and  wrapped  her  sister’s  delicate,  but  now 
icy  feet,  in  the  flannel ; and  then  she  sat  down; 
and  at  last  the  task  was  finished.  And  oh,  how 
glad  she  was  to  creep  to  that  mattress,  and  to 
lay  her  aching  limbs  down  upon  it ! Hard  it 
might  be,  and  wretched  the  pillows,  and  scanty 
the  covering,  but  little  felt  she  such  incon- 
veniences. She  fell  asleep  almost  immeo^ately, 
while  her  sister  still  tossed  and  murmered. 
Presently  Lettice,  for  Lettice  it  was,  awakened 
a little,  and  said,  “What  is  it,  love?  Poor, 
poor  Myra ! Oh,  that  yon  could  but  sleep  as 
I do.” 

And  then  she  drew  her  own  little  pillow  from 
under  her  head,  and  put  it  under  her  sister’s, 
and  tried  to  make  her  more  comfortable;  and 
she  partly  succeeded,  and  at  last  the  poor  deli- 
cate suffering  creature  fell  asleep,  and  then 
Lettice  slumbered  like  a baby. 


CHAPTER  II. 

M Oh,  blest  with  temper  whose  unclouded  my 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day: 

• * * * And  can  hear 

Sighs  for  a sister  with  unwounded  ear.” 

Pope.— Characters  of  Womm, 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  it  was  light; 
while  the  wintry  twilight  gleamed  through  the 
curtainless  window,  Lettioe  was  up,  drawing 
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herself  by  the  scanty  gleam  cast  from  the  street 
tamps  into  the  room,  for  she  could  not  afford  the 
extravagance  of  a candle. 

She  combed  and  did  up  her  hair  with  modest 
neatness ; put  on  her  brown  stuff  only  gown,  and 
then  going  to  the  chest  of  drawers — opening 
one  with  great  precaution,  lest  she  should  make 
a noise,  and  disturb  Myra,  who  still  slumbered 
— drew  out  a shawl,  and  began  to  fold  it  as 
if  to  put  it  on. 

Alas ! poor  thing,  as  sho  opened  it,  she  be- 
came first  aware  that  the  threadbare,  time-worn 
fabric  had  given  way  in  two  places.  Had  it 
been  in  one,  she  might  have  contrived  to  con- 
ceal the  injuries  of  age  : but  it  was  in  two. 

She  turned  it ; she  folded  and  unfolded : it 
would  not  do.  The  miserable  shawl  seemed  to 
give  way  under  her  hands.  It  was  already  so 
excessively  shabby  that  she  was  ashamed  to  go 
out  in  it ; and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  ready  to 
fall  to  pieces  in  sundry  other  places,  this  dingy, 
thin,  brown,  red,  aad  green  old  shawl.  Mend 
it  would  not:  besides,  she  was  pressed  for 
time;  so,  with  the  appearance  of  considerable 
reluctance,  she  put  her  hand  into  the  drawer, 
and  took  out  another  shawl. 

This  was  a different  affair.  It  was  a warm, 
and  not  very  old,  plaid  shawl,  of  various  colors, 
well  preserved  and  clean  looking,  and,  this 
sold  morning,  so  tempting. 

Should  she  borrow  it  ? Myra  was  still  asleep, 
but  she  would  be  horridly  cold  when  she  got 
up,  and  she  would  want  her  shawl,  perhaps ; 
but  then  Lettioe  must  go  out,  and  must  be  de- 
cent, and  there  seemed  no  help  for  it. 

But  if  she  took  the  shawl,  had  she  not  better 
light  the  fire  before  she  went  out  ? Myra  would 
be  so  chilly.  But  then,  Myra  seldom  got  up  till 
half-past  eight  or  nine,  and  it  was  now  not 
seven. 

An  hour  and  a half’s,  perhaps  two  hour’s, 
useless  fire  would  never  do.  So  after  a little 
deliberation,  Lettioe  contented  herself  with 
'Maying  it,”  as  the  housemaids  say  ; that  is, 
preparing  the  fire  to  be  lighted  with  a match : 
and  as  she  took  out  coal  by  coal  to  do  this,  she 
perceived  with  terror  how  very,  very  low  the 
little  store  of  fuel  was. 

“We  must  have  a bushel  in  to-day,”  she 
d&id.  “Better  without  meat  and  drink  than 
fire,  in  such  weather  as  this.” 

However,  she  was  cheered  with  the  reflection 
that  she  should  get  a little  more  than  usual  by 
the  work  that  she  had  finished.  It  had  been 
ordered  by  a considerate  and  benevolent  lady, 
who,  instead  of  going  to  the  ready-made  linen 
warehouses  for  what  she  wanted,  gave  herself 
a good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  at  the  poor  work- 
women themselves  who  supplied  these  houses, 
so  that  they  should  receive  the  full  price  for 
their  needle- work,  which  otherwise  must  of 
neoessity  be  divided. 

What  she  should  get  she  did  not  quite  know, 
for  4he  had  never  worked  for  this  lady  before ; 
aad  some  ladies,  though  she  always  got  more 
(Tom  private  easterners  than  from  the  shops, 


would  beat  her  down  to  the  last  penny,  and 
give  her  as  little  as  they  possibly  could. 

Much  more  than  the  usual  price  of  such 
matters  people  can  not,  I suppose,  habitually 
give ; they  should,  however,  beware  of  driving 
hard  bargains  with  the  very  poor. 

Her  bonnet  looked  dreadfully  shabby,  as  poor 
little  Lettice  took  it  out  from  one  of  the  dilapi- 
dated band-boxes  that  stood  upon  the  chest  of 
drawers;  yet  it  had  been  carefully  covered  with 
a sheet  of  paper,  to  guard  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  dust  and  the  smoke-loaded  air. 

The  young  girl  held  it  upon  her  hand,  turning 
it  round,  and  looking  at  it,  and  she  could  not 
help  sighing  when  she  thought  of  the  miserably 
shabby  appearance  she  should  make;  and  sho 
going  to  a private  house,  too : and  the  errand  ! 
— linen  for  the  trousseau  of  a young  lady  who 
wras  going  to  be  married. 

What  a contrast  did  the  busy  imagination 
draw  between  all  the  fine  things  that  young 
lady  was  to  have  and  her  own  destitution  ! She 
must  needs  be  what  she  was — a simple-hearted, 
God-fearing,  generous  girl,  to  whom  envious 
comparisons  of  others  with  herself  were  as  im- 
possible as  any  other  faults  of  the  selfish — not 
to  feel  as  if  the  difference  was,  to  use  the  com- 
mon word  upon  such  occasions,  “very  hard.” 

She  did  not  take  it  so.  She  did  not  think  tha 
it  was  very  hard  that  others  should  be  happy 
and  have  plenty,  because  she  was  poor  and  hid 
nothing.  They  had  not  robbed  her.  What  they 
had  was  not  taken  from  her.  Nay,  at  this  mo- 
ment their  wealth  was  overflowing  toward  her. 
She  should  gain  in  her  little  way  by  the  general 
prosperity.  The  thought  of  the  increased  pay 
came  into  her  mind  at  this  moment  in  aid  of  her 
good  and  simple-hearted  feelings,  and  she  bright- 
ened up,  and  shook  her  bonnet,  and  pulled  out 
the  ribbons,  and  made  it  look  as  tidy  as  she 
could  ; bethinking  herself  that  if  it  possibly 
could  be  done,  she  would  buy  a bit  of  black 
ribbon,  and  make  it  a little  more  spruce  when 
she  got  her  money. 

And  now  the  bonnet  is  on,  and  she  does  not 
think  it  looks  so  very  bad,  and  Myra’s  shawl,  as 
reflected  in  the  little  threepenny  glass,  looks 
quite  neat.  Now  she  steals  to  the  bed  in  order 
to  make  her  apologies  to  Myra  about  the  shawl 
and  fire,  but  Myra  still  slumbers.  It  is  half-past 
seven  and  more,  and  she  must  be  gone. 

The  young  lady  for  whom  she  made  the  linen 
lived  about  twenty  miles  from  town,  but  she 
had  come  up  about  her  things,  and  was  to  set 
off  home  at  nine  o’olock  that  very  morning. 
The  linen  was  to  have  been  sent  in  the  night 
before,  but  Lettice  had  found  it  impossible  to 
get  it  done.  It  must  per  force  wait  till  morn- 
ing to  be  carried  home.  The  object  was  to  gel 
to  the  house  as  soon  as  the  servants  should  be 
stirring,  so  that  there  would  be  time  for  the 
things  to  be  packed  up  and  accompany  the  young 
lady  upon  her  return  home. 

Now,  Lettice  is  in  the  street.  Oh,  what  a 
morning  it  was ! The  wind  was  intensely  cold 
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the  snow  was  blown  in  buffets  against  her  face ; 
the  street  was  slippery : all  the  mud  and  mire 
turned  into  inky-looking  ice.  She  could  scarcely 
>taod ; her  face  was  blue  with  the  cold ; her 
hands,  in  a pair  of  cotton  gloves,  so  numbed 
that  she  coaid  hardly  hold  the  parcel  she  carried. 

She  had  no  umbrella.  The  snow  beat  upon 
her  undefended  head,  and  completed  the  demo- 
lition of  the  poor  bonnet ; but  she  comforted  her- 
self with  the  thought  that  its  appearance  would 
now  be  attributed  to  the  bad  weather  having 
spoiled  it.  Nay  (and  she  smiled  as  the  idea 
presented  itself),  was  it  not  possible  that  she 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a better  bonnet  at 
home  ? 

So  she  cheerfully  made  her  way;  and  at  last 
*he  entered  Grosvenor-square,  where  lamps 
were  just  dying  away  before  the  splendid 
houses,  and  the  wintry  twilight  discovered  the 
garden,  with  its  trees  plastered  with  dirty  snow, 
while  the  wind  rushed  down  from  the  Park 
colder  and  bitterer  than  ever.  She  could  hardly 
get  along  at  all.  A few  ragged,  good-for-nothing 
boys  were  almost  the  only  people  yet  to  be  seen 
about;  and  they  laughed  and  mocked  at  her, 
as,  holding  her  bonnet  down  with  one  hand,  to 
prevent  its  absolutely  giving  way  before  the 
wind,  she  endeavored  to  carry  her  parcel,  and 
fceep  her  shawl  from  dying  up  with  the  other. 

The  jeers  and  the  laughter  were  very  uncom- 
Stable  to  her.  The  things  she  found  it  the  most 
difficult  to  reconcile  herself  to  in  her  fallen  state 
were  the  scoffs,  and  the  scorns,  and  the  coarse 
Jests  of  those  once  so  far,  far  beneath  her;  so 
far,  that  their  very  existence,  as  a class,  was 
once  almost  unknown,  and  who  were  now  little, 
if  at  all,  worse  off  than  herself. 

The  rude  brutality  of  the  coarse,  uneducated, 
and  unimproved  Saxon,  is  a terrible  grievance 
to  those  forced  to  come  into  close  quarters  with 
such. 

At  last,  however,  she  entered  Green-street, 
and  raised  the  knocker,  and  gave  one  timid, 
humble  knock  at  the  door  of  a moderate-sized 
boose,  upon  the  right  hand  side  as  you  go  up 
to  the  Park. 

Here  lived  the  benevolent  lady  of  whom  1 
have  spoken,  who  took  so  much  trouble  to  break 
through  the  barriers  which  in  London  separate 
the  employers  and  the  employed,  and  to  assist 
the  poor  stitchers  of  her  own  sex,  by  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  that  hand,  or  those 
many  hands,  through  which  their  ware  has 
usually  to  pass,  and  in  each  of  which  something 
of  the  recompense  thereof  must  of  necessity  be 
detained. 

She  had  never  been  at  the  house  before ; but 
ibe  had  sometimes  had  to  go  to  other  genteel 
houses,  and  she  had  too  often  found  the  insolence 
of  the  pampered  domestics  harder  to  bear  than 
even  the  rude  incivility  of  the  streets. 

So  she  stood  feeling  very  uncomfortable;  still 
more  afraid  of  the  effect  her  bonnet  might  pro- 
duce upon  the  man  that  should  open  the  door, 
than  upon  his  superiors. 

But  “like  master,  like  man,”  is  a stale  old 


proverb,  whioh,  like  many  other  old  saws  of  our 
now  despised  as  childish  ancestors,  is  full  of  pith 
and  truth. 

The  servant  who  appeared  was  a grave,  gray- 
haired man,  of  somewhat  above  fifty.  He  stooped 
a little  in  his  gait,  and  had  not  a very  fashion- 
able air ; but  his  countenance  was  full  of  kind 
meaning,  and  his  manner  so  gentle,  that  it 
seemed  respectful  even  to  a poor  girl  like  this. 

Before  hearing  her  errand,  observing  how 
cold  she  looked,  he  bade  her  come  in  and  warm 
herself  at  the  hall  stove ; and  shutting  the  door 
in  the  face  of  the  chill  blast,  that  came  rushing 
forward  as  if  to  force  its  way  into  the  house,  ho 
then  returned  to  her,  and  asked  her  errand. 

“ I come  with  the  young  lady’s  work.  I was 
so  sorry  that  I could  not  possibly  get  it  done  in 
time  to  send  it  in  last  night ; but  I hope  I have 
not  put  her  to  any  inconvenience.  I hope  her 
trunks  are  not  made  up.  I started  almost  before 
it  was  light  this  morning.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  I hope  not;  but  it  was  a 
pity  you  could  not  get  it  done  last  night.  Mrs. 
Danvers  likes  people  to  be  exact  to  the  moment 
and  punctual  in  performing  promises,  you  must 
know.  However,  I’ll  take  it  up  without  loss 
of  time,  and  I dare  say  it  will  be  all  right.” 

“Is  it  come  at  last?”  asked  a sweet,  low 
voice,  as  Reynolds  entered  the  drawing-room. 
“ My  love,  I really  began  to  be  frightened  for 
your  pretty  things,  the  speaker  went  on,  turning 
to  a young  lady  who  was  making  an  early 
breakfast  before  a noble  blazing  fire,  and  who 
was  no  other  a person  than  Catherine  Melwyn. 

“ Oh,  madam ! I was  not  in  the  least  uneasy 
about  them,  I was  quite  sure  they  would  come 
at  last.” 

“I  wish,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  sitting 
down  by  the  fire,  “ I could  have  shared  in  vour 
security.  Poor  creatures!  the  temptation  is 
sometimes  so  awfully  groat.  The  pawnbroker 
is  dangerously  near.  So  easy  to  evade  all  in- 
quiry by  changing  one  miserably  obscure  lodging 
for  another,  into  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  be  traced.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I had  not 
used  you  quite  well,  my  dear ; for  I happened 
to  know  nothing  of  the  previous  character  of 
these  poor  girls,  but  that  they  Were  certainly 
^ery  neat  workwomen ; and  they  were  so  out 
of  all  measure  poor,  that  I yielded  to  temptation. 
And  that  you  see,  my  love,  had  its  usual  effect 
of  making  me  suspicious  of  the  power  of  tempt- 
ation over  others.” 

Mrs.  Danvers  had  once  been  one  of  the  love- 
liest women  that  had  ever  been  seen  : the  face 
of  an  angel,  the  form  of  the  goddess  of  beauty 
herself;  manners  the  softest,  the  most  delightful. 
A dress  that  by  its  exquisite  good  taste  and  ele- 
gance enhanced  every  other  charm,  and  a voice 
so  sweet  and  harmonious  that  it  made  its  wa> 
to  every  heart. 

Of  all  this  loveliness  the  sweet,  harmonious 
voice  alone  remained.  Yet  had  the  sad  eclipse 
of  so  much  beauty  been  succeeded  by  a some- 
thing so  holy,  so  saint-like,  80  tender,  that  the 
being  who  stood  now  shorn  by  sorrow  and  suf 
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fining  of  all  her  earthly  charms,  seemed  only  to 
have  progressed  nearer  to  heaven  by  the  ex- 
change. 

Her  life  had,  indeed,  been  one  shipwreck,  in 
which  all  she  prized  had  gone  down.  Husband, 
children,  parents,  sister,  brother — all  !*— every 
one  gone.  It  had  been  a fearful  ruin.  That 
she  could  not  survive  this  wreck  of  every  earthly 
joy  was  expected  by  all  her  friends : but  she 
had  lived  on.  She  stood  there,  an  example  of 
the  triumph  of  those  three : faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  but  the  greatest  of  these  was  charity. 

In  faith  she  rested  upon  the  “unseen,”  and 
the  world  of  things  “seen”  around  her  shrunk 
into  insignificance.  In  hope  she  looked  forward 
to  that  day  when  tears  should  be  wiped  from 
all  eyes,  and  the  lost  and  severed  meet  to  part 
never  again.  In  charity — in  other  words,  love 
— she  filled  that  aching,  desolate  heart  with 
fresh  affections,  warm  and  tender,  if  not  possess- 
ing the  joyous  gladness  of  earlier  days. 

Every  sorrowing  human  being,  every  poor 
sufferer,  be  they  who  they  might,  or  whence 
they  might,  found  a place  in  that  compassionate 
heart.  No  wonder  it  wa9  filled  to  overflowing : 
there  are  so  many  sorrowing  sufferers  in  this 
world. 

She  went  about  doing  good.  Her  whole  life 
was  one  act  of  pity. 

Her  house  was  plainly  furnished.  The  “ mut- 
ton ehops  with  a few  greens  and  potatoes” — 
laughed  at  in  a recent  trial,  as  if  indifference  to 
one’s  own  dinner  were  a crime— might  have 
served  her.  She  often  was  no  better  served. 
Her  dress  was  conventual  in  its  simplicity. 
Every  farthing  she  oould  save  upon  herself  was 
saved  for  her  poor. 

You  must  please  to  recollect  that  she  stood 
perfectly  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  there  was 
not  a human  creature  that  could  suffer  by  this 
exercise  of  a sublime  and  universal  charity. 
Such  peouliar  devotion  to  one  object  is  only 
permitted  to  those  whom  God  has  severed  from 
their  kind,  and  marked  out,  as  it  were,  for  the 
generous  career. 

Her  days  were  passed  in  visiting  all  those 
dismal  places  in  this  great  city,  where  lowly 
want  “repairs  to  die,”  or  where  degradation 
and  depravity,  the  children  of  want,  hide  them- 1 
selves.  She  sat  by  the  bed  of  the  inmate  of  the 
hospital,  pouring  the  soft  halm  of  her  consola- 
tions upon  the  suffering  and  lowly  heart.  In 
such  places  her  presence  was  hailed  as  the  first 
and  greatest  of  blessings.  Every  one  was 
melted,  or  was  awed  into  good  behavior  by  her 
presence.  The  most  hardened  of  brandy-drink- 
tng  nurses  was  softened  and  amended  by  her 
example. 

The  situation  of  the  young  women  who  have 
to  gain  their  livelihoal  by  their  needle  had 
peculiarly  excited  her  compassion,  and  to  their 
welfare  she  more  especially  devoted  herself. 
Her  rank  and  position  in  society  gave  her  a 
ready  access  to  many  fine  ladies  who  had  an 
immensity  to  be  done  for  them:  and  to  many 
Sne  dress-makers  who  had  this  immensity  to  do. 


She  was  indefatigable  in  her  exertions  to  di- 
minish the  evils  to  which  the  young  ladies — 
“improvers,”  I believe,  is  the  technical  term — 
are  in  too  many  of  these  establishments  exposed. 
She  it  was  who  got  the  work-rooms  properly 
ventilated,  and  properly  warmed.  She  it  was 
who  insisted  upon  the  cruelty  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  keeping  up  these  poor  gii  Is  hour  after 
hour  from  their  natural  rest,  till  their  strength 
was  exhausted;  the  very  means  by  which  they 
were  to  earn  their  bread  taken  away;  and  they 
were  sent  into  decline  and  starvation.  She  made 
fine  ladies  learn  to  allow  more  time  for  the  pre» 
paration  of  their  dresses ; and  fine  ladies’  dress- 
makers to  learn  to  say,  “No.” 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  her  exertions  was 
to  save  the  poor  plain-sewers  from  the  necessary 
loss  occasioned  by  the  middlemen.  She  did  not 
say  whether  the  shops  exacted  too  much  labor, 
or  not,  for  their  pay ; with  so  groat  a competi- 
tion for  work,  and  so  much  always  lying  unsold 
upon  their  boards,  it  was  difficult  to  decide. 
But  she  spared  no  trouble  to  get  these  poor 
women  employed  direct  by  those  who  wanted 
sewing  done;  and  she  taught  to  feel  ashamed 
of  themselves  those  indolent  fine  ladies  who, 
rather  than  give  themselves  a little  trouble  to 
increase  a poor  creature’s  gains,  preferred  going 
to  the  ready-made  shops,  “because  the  other 
was  such  a bore.” 

In  one  of  ber  visits  among  the  poor  of  Mary- 
lebone,  she  had  accidentally  met  with  the4e  two 
sisters,  Lettice  Arnold  and  Myra.  There  was 
something  in  them  both  above  the  common 
stamp,  which  might  be  discerned  in  9pite  of 
their  squalid  dress  and  miserable  chamber;  but 
she  had  not  had  time  to  inquire  into  their  pre- 
vious history — which,  indeed,  they  seemed  un- 
willing to  tell.  Catherine,  preparing  her  wed- 
ding clothes,  and  well  knowing  how  anxious 
Mrs.  Danvers  was  to  obtain  work,  had  reserved 
a good  deal  for  her;  and  Mrs.  Danvers  had 
entrusted  some  of  it  to  Lettiee,  who  was  too 
wretchedly  destitute  to  be  able  to  give  any 
thing  in  the  form  of  a deposit.  Hence  her  un- 
easiness when  the  promised  things  did  not  appear 
to  the  time. 

And  hence  the  rather  grave  looks  of  Rey- 
nolds, who  could  not  endure  to  see  his  mistress 
vexed. 

“ Has  the  workwoman  brought  her  bill  with 
her,  Reynolds?”  asked  Mrs.  Danvers. 

| “ I will  go  and  ask.” 

[ “ Stay,  ask  her  to  come  up ; I should  like  to 

inquire  how  she  is  going  on,  and  whether  she 
has  any  other  work  in  prospect.” 

Reynolds  obeyed  ; and  soon  the  door  opened, 
and  Lettice,  poor  thing,  a good  deal  ashamed 
of  her  own  appearance,  was  introduced  into  this 
| warm  and  comfortable  breakfast-room,  where, 
| however,  as  1 have  said,  there  was  no  appear 
I ance  of  luxury,  except  the  pretty,  neat  breakfast^ 
I and  the  blazing  fire. 

i “Good  morning,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Dan- 
| vers,  kindly ; “ I am  sorry  you  have  had  such  a 
1 wretched  walk  this  morning.  Why  did  you  net 
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come  last  night  ? Punctuality,  my  dear,  is  the 
«on]  of  business,  and  if  you  desire  to  form  a pri- 
vate connection  for  yourself,  you  will  find  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  attend  to  it.  This 
young  lady  is  just  going  off,  and  there  is  barely 
time  to  put  up  the  things.” 

Catherine  had  her  back  turned  to  the  door, 
and  was  quietly  continuing  her  breakfast.  She 
did  not  even  look  round  as  Mrs.  Danvers  spoke, 
but  when  a gentle  voice  replied : 

“ Indeed,  madam,  I beg  your  pardon.  In- 
deed, I did  my  very  best,  but — ” 

She  started,  looked  up,  and  rose  hastily  from 
her  chair.  Lattice  started,  too,  on  her  side,  as 
she  did  so;  and,  advancing  a few  steps,  ex- 
claimed, “Catherine!” 

“ It  must — it  is — it  is  you  I”  cried  Catherine 
hastily,  coining  forward  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand.  She  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
worn  and  weather-beaten  face,  the  miserable 
attire,  the  picture  of  utter  wretchedness  before 
her.  “You!”  she  kept  repeating,  “Lettice! 
Lattice  Arnold ! Good  Heavens ! where  are 
they  all ? Where  is  your  father?  Your  moth- 
er? Your  sister?” 

44  Gone !”  said  the  poor  girl.  “ Gone— every 
one  gone  but  poor  Myra !” 

“And  she — where  is  she?  The  beautiful 
creature,  that  used  to  be  the  pride  of  poor  Mrs. 
Price’s  heart.  How  lovely  she  was ! And  you, 
dear,  dear  Lettice,  how  can  you,  how  have  you 
come  to  this?” 

Mrs.  Danvers  stood  like  one  petrified  with 
astonishment  while  this  little  scene  was  going 
on.  She  kept  looking  at  the  two  girls,  but  said 
nothing. 

“ Poor,  dear  Lettice !”  Catherine  went  on  in 
a tone  of  the  most  affectionate  kindness,  “ have 
you  come  all  through  the  streets  and  alone  this 
most  miserable  morning?  And  working — 
working  for  me  ! Good  Heavens ! how  has  all 
*his  come  about?” 

“ But  come  to  the  fire  first,”  she  continued, 
taking  hold  of  the  almost  frozen  hand. 

Mrs.  Danvers  now  came  forward. 

“ You  seem  to  have  met  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, Catherine.  Pray  come  to  the  fire, 
and  sit  down  and  warm  yourself;  and  have  you 
breakfasted  ?” 

Lettice  hesitated.  She  had  become  so  ac- 
customed to  her  fallen  condition,  that  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  no  longer  with  propriety 
sit  down  to  the  same  table  with  Catherine. 

Catherine  perceived  this,  and  it  shocked  and 
grieved  her  excessively.  “Do  como  and  sit 
down,”  she  said,  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Danvers’s 
invitation,  “ and  tell  us,  have  you  breakfasted  ? 
But  though  you  have,  a warm  cup  of  tea  this 
cold  morning  must  be  comfortable.” 

And  she  pressed  her  forward,  and  seated  her, 
naif  reluctant,  in  an  arm-cbair  that  stood  by  the 
fire:  then  she  poured  out  a cup  of  tea,  and 
carried  it  to  her,  repeating, 

“ Won’t  you  eat  ? Have  you  breakfasted  ?” 

The  plate  of  bread-and-butter  looked  delicious 
to  the  half-starved  girl;  the  warm  cup  of  tea 


seemed  to  bring  life  into  her.  She  had  been 
silent  from  surprise,  and  a sort  of  humiliated 
embarrassment ; but  now  her  spirits  began  to 
revive,  and  she  said,  “ I never  expected  to  have 
seen  you  again,  Miss  Melwyn  !” 

“Miss  Melwyn  f What  does  that  mean? 
Dear  Lettice,  how  has  all  this  come  about?” 

“ My  father  was  ill  the  last  time  you  were  in 
Nottinghamshire,  do  you  not  recollect.  Miss 
Melwyn  ? He  never  recovered  of  that  illness ; 
but  it  lasted  nearly  two  years.  During  that 
time,  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Montague,  died ; and  her 
house  was  sold,  and  new  people  came ; and  you 
never  were  at  Castle  Rising  afterward.” 

“No — indeed — and  from  that  day  to  this 
have  never  chanced  to  hear  any  thing  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  Mrs.  Price,  your  aunt,  who 
was  so  fond  of  Myra,  what  is  become  of  her  ?” 

“ She  died  before  my  poor  father.” 

“ Well ; but  she  was  rich.  Did  she  do  noth- 
ing ?” 

“ Every  body  thought  her  rich,  because  she 
spent  a good  deal  of  money;  hut  hers  was  only 
income.  Our  poor  aunt  was  no  great  economist 
— she  made  no  savings.” 

“ Well ; and  your  mother  ? I can  not  under- 
stand it.  No;  I can  not  understand  it,”  Cath- 
erine kept  repeating.  “ So  horrible ! dear,  dear 
Lettice— and  your  shawl  is  quite  wet,  and  so  is 
your  bonnet,  poor,  dear  girt  Why  did  you  not 
put  np  your  umbrella?” 

“ For  a very  good  reason,  dear  Miss  Melwyn ; 
because  I do  not  possess  one.” 

“Call  me  Catherine,  won’t  you?  or  I will 
not  speak  to  you  again.”  But  Mrs.  Danvers’s 
inquiring  looks  seemed  now  to  deserve  a little 
attention.  She  seemed  impatient  to  have  the 
enigma  of  this  strange  scene  solved.  Catherine 
caught  her  eye,  and,  turning  from  her  friend, 
with  whom  she  had  been  so  much  absorbed  as 
to  forget  every  thing  else,  she  said  : 

“ Lettice  Arnold  is  a clergyman’s  daughter, 
ma’am.” 

“ I began  to  think  something  of  that  sort,” 
said  Mrs.  Danvers ; “ but,  my  dear  young  lady, 
what  can  have  brought  you  to  this  terrible  state 
of  destitution?” 

“ Misfortune  upon  misfortune,  madam.  My 
father  was,  indeed,  a clergyman,  and  held  the 
little  vicarage  of  Castle  Rising.  There  Cath- 
erine,” looking  affectionately  up  at  her,  “met 
me  upon  her  visits  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Montague.” 

“ We  have  known  each  other  from  children,” 
put  in  Catherine. 

The  door  opened,  and  Reynolds  appeared — 

“The  cab  is  waiting,  if  you  please,  Mias 
Melwyn.” 

“Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  I can’t  go  just  this 
moment.  Bid  the  man  wait.” 

“It  is  late  already,”  said  Reynolds,  taking 
out  his  watch.  “The  train  starts  in  twenty 
minutes.” 

“Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  and  when  does  the 
next  go?  I can’t  go  by  this.  Can  I,  dear 
Mrs.  Danvers?  It, is  impossible.” 

“ Another  starts  in  an  hour  afterward.” 
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“ Oh ! that  will  do— tell  Sarah  to  be  ready 
for  that.  Well,  my  dear,  go  on,  go  on— dear 
Lettice,  yon  were  about  to  tell  ns  how  all  this 
happened — but  just  another  cup  of  tea.  Do  yon 
like  it  strong  ?” 

“ I like  it  any  way,”  said  Lettice,  who  was 
beginning  to  recover  her  spirits,  “I  hare  not 
tasted  any  thing  so  comfortable  for  a very  long 
time.” 

44  Dear  me  f dear  me  !” 

44  You  must  hare  suffered  very  much,  I fear, 
my  dear  young  lady,”  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  in  a 
kind  voice  of  interest,  44  before  you  oould  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  that  miserable  home  where 
I found  you.” 

“Yes,”  said  Lettice.  “Every  one  suffers 
very  much,  be  the  descent  slow  or  rapid,  when 
he  has  to  fall  so  far.  But  what  were  my  suffer- 
ings to  poor  Myra’s !” 

“ And  why  were  your  sufferings  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  poor  Myra’s  ?” 

“Ah,  madam,  there  are  some  in  this  world 
not  particularly  favored  by  nature  or  fortune, 
who  were  born  to  be  denied ; who  are  used  to 
it  from  their  childhood — it  becomes  a sort  of 
second  nature  to  them,  as  it  were.  They 
scarcely  feel  it.  But  a beautiful  girl,  adored 
by  an  old  relation,  accustomed  to  every  sort  of 
indulgence  and  luxury ! They  doated  upon  the 
very  ground  she  trod  on.  Oh  I to  be  cast  down 
te  such  misery,  that  is  dreadful.” 

“I  don’t  see— I don’t  know,”  said  Catherine, 
who,  like  the  world  in  general,  however  much 
they  might  admire,  and  however  much  too 
many  might  flatter  Myra,  greatly  preferred 
Lettice  to  her  sister. 

44 1 don’t  know,”  said  she,  doubtingly. 

44  Ah ! but  you  would  know  if  you  could  see  1” 
said  the  generous  girl.  “ If  you  could  see  what 
she  suffers  from  every  thing — from  things  that 
I do  not  even  feel,  far  less  care  for — you  would 
be  so  sorry  for  her.” 

Mrs.  Danvers  looked  with  increasing  interest 
upon  the  speaker.  She  seemed  to  wish  to  go 
on  with  the  conversation  about  this  sister,  so 
much  pitied ; so  she  said,  “ I believe  what  you 
say  is  very  true.  Very  true,  Catherine,  in  spite 
of  your  skeptical  looks.  Some  people  really  do 
suffer  very  much  more  than  others  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  privation.” 

“Yes,  selfish  people  like  Myra,”  thought 
Catherine,  but  she  said  nothing. 

44  Indeed,  madam,  it  is  so.  They  seem  to 
feel  every  thing  so  much  more.  Poor  Myra — 
I can  sleep  like  a top  in  our  bed,  and  she  very 
often  can  not  close  her  eyes— and  the  close 
room,  and  the  poor  food.  I can  get  along — I 
was  made  to  rough  it,  my  poor  aunt  always 
said — but  Myra!” 

“Well  but,”  rejoined  Catherine,  “do  pray 
tell  us  how  you  came  to  this  cruel  pass  ? Your 
poor  father — ” 

“His  illness  was  very  lingering  and  very 
painful — and  several  times  a surgical  operation 
was  required.  My  mother  could  not  bear — 
could  any  of  us  ? — to  have  it  done  bv  the  poor 
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blundering  operator  of  that  remote  village.  To 
have  a surgeon  lrom  Nottingham  was  very  ex* 
pensive ; and  then  the  medicines ; and  the  nec- 
essary food  and  attendance.  The  kindest  and 
most  provident  father  can  not  save  much  out  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  a year,  and  what 
was  saved  was  soon  all  gone.” 

“Well,  well,”  repeated  Catherine,  her  eyes 
fixed  with  intense  interest  upon  the  speaker. 

“ His  deathbed  was  a painful  scene,”  Lettioe 
went  on,  her  face  displaying  her  emotion,  while 
she  with  great  effort  restrained  her  tears  : “ he 
trusted  in  God ; but  there  was  a fearful  pros- 
pect before  us,  and  he  could  not  help  trembling 
for  his  children.  Dear,  dear  father!  he  re- 
proached himself  for  his  want  of  faith,  and 
would  try  to  strengthen  us,  * but  the  flesh,’  he 
said,  ‘ was  weak.’  He  oould  not  look  forward 
without  anguish.  It  was  a fearful  struggle  to 
be  composed  and  confiding — he  could  not  help 
being  anxious.  It  was  for  us,  you  know,  not 
for  himself.” 

“Frightful!”  cried  Catherine,  indignantly; 
“ frightful ! that  a man  of  education,  a scholar, 
a gentleman,  a man  of  so  much  activity  in  doing 
good,  and  so  much  power  in  preaching  it,  should 
be  brought  to  this.  One  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  a year,  was  that  all?  How  could  you 
exist?” 

“ We  had  the  house  and  the  garden  besides, 
you  know,  and  my  mother  was  such  an  excel- 
lent manager;  and  my  father!  No  religious 
of  the  severest  order  was  ever  more  self-deny- 
ing, and  there  was  only  me.  My  aunt  Price, 
you  know,  took  Myra — Myra  had  been  delicate 
from  a child,  and  was  so  beautiful,  and  she  was 
never  made  to  rough  it,  my  mother  and  ray 
aunt  said.  Now  I seemed  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,”  she  added,  smiling  with  perfect 
simplicity. 

“ And  his  illness,  so  long ! and  so  expensive 
exclaimed  Catherine,  with  a sort  of  cry. 

“ Yes,  it  was — and  to  see  the  pains  he  took 
that  it  should  not  be  expensive.  He  would  be 
quite  annoyed  if  my  mother  got  any  thing  nioer 
than  usual  for  his  dinner.  She  used  to  be 
obliged  to  make  a mystery  of  it ; and  we  were 
forced  almost  to  go  down  upon  our  knees  to 
get  him  to  have  the  surgeon  from  Nottingham 
Nothing  but  the  idea  that  his  life  would  be  more 
secure  in  such  hands  could  have  persuaded 
him  into  it.  He  knew  how  important  that  was 
to  us.  As  for  the  pain  which  the  bungling  old 
doctor  hard  by  would  have  given  him,  he  would 
have  borne  that  rather  than  have  spent  money. 
Oh,  Catherine ! there  have  been  times  upon 
times  when  I have  envied  the  poor.  They  have 
hospitals  to  go  to ; they  are  not  ashamed  to  ask 
for  a little  wine  from  those  who  have  it;  they 
can  beg  when  they  are  in  want  of  a morsel  of 
bread.  It  is  natar&l.  It  is  right — they  fee)  it 
to  be  right.  But  oh ! for  those,  as  they  call  it, 
better  born,  and  educated  to  habits  of  thought 

like  those  of  my  poor  father  1 Want  is, 

indeed,  like  an  armed  man,  when  he  comes  inta 
their  dwellings.” 
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u Too  true,  my  dear  young  lady,”  said  Mrs. 
Danvers,  whose  eyes  were  by  this  time  moist; 
“ but  go  on,  if  it  does  not  pain  you  too  much, 
your  story  is  excessively  interesting,  k There  is 
yet  a wide  step  between  where  your  relation 
leaves  us,  and  where  I found  you.” 

“ We  closed  his  eyes  at  last  in  deep  sorrow. 
Excellent  man,  he  deserved  a better  lot  i So, 
at  least,  it  seems  to  me — but  who  knows  ? Nay, 
be  would  have  reproved  me  for  saying  so.  tie 
used  to  say  of  himself  ’ so  cheerfully,  4 It’s  a rough 
road,  but  it  leads  to  a good  place.’  Why  could 
be  not  feel  this  for  his  wife  and  children  ? He 
bond  that  so  very  difficult !” 

41  tie  was  an  excellent  and  a delightful  man,” 
laid  Catherine.  “ Well?”  . . . . 

“ Well,  my  dear,  when  he  had  closed  his  eyes, 
there  was  his  funeral.  We  could  not  have  a 
parish  funeral.  The  veriest  pauper  has  a piety 
toward  the  dead  which  revolts  at  that.  We  did 
it  as  simply  as  wo  possibly  could,  consistently 
with  common  decency;  but  they  charge  so 
enormously  for  such  things : and  my  poor  mother 
would  not  contest  it.  When  I remonstrated  a 
little,  and  said  I thought  it  was  right  to  prevent 
others  being  treated  in  the  same  way,  who  could 
no  better  afford  it  than  we  could,  I shall  never 
forget  my  mother’s  face : “I  dare  say— yes, 
you  are  right,  Lettice;  quite  right — but  not 
this — not  hu.  I can  not  debate  that  matter. 
Forgive  me,  dear  girl ; it  is  weak — but  I can 
not/  ” 

“ This  expense  exhausted  all  that  was  left  of 
oar  little  money : only  a few  pounds  remained 
when  our  furniture  had  been  sold,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  give  up  possession  of  that  dear,  dear, 
little  parsonage,  and  we  were  without  a roof  to 
shelter  us.  You  remember  it,  Catherine!” 

w Remember  it ! to  be  sure  I do.  That 
sweet  little  place.  The  tiny  house,  all  covered 
over  with  honey-suckles  and  jasmines.  How 
sweet  they  did  smell.  And  your  flower-garden, 
Lettice,  bow  you  used  to  work  in  it.  It  was 
that  which  made  you  so  hale  and  strong,  aunt 
Montague  said.  She  admired  your  industry  so, 
you  can’t  think.  She  used  to  say  you  were 
worth  a whole  bundle  of  fine  ladies.” 

u Did  she  ?”  and  Lettice  smiled  again.  She 
was  beginning  to  look  cheerful,  in  spite  of  her 
dismal  story.  There  was  something  so  in- 
veterately  cheerful  in  that  temper,  that  nothing 
could  entirely  subdue  it.  The  warmth  of  her 
generous  nature  it  was  that  kept  the  blood  and 
spirits  flowing. 

“ It  was  a sad  day  when  we  parted  from  it. 
My  poor  mother  ! How  she  kept  looking  book 
— looking  hack — striving  not  to  cry ; and  Myra 
was  drowned  in  tears.” 

And  what  did  you  do  ?” 

*4 1 am  sure  I don’t  know ; I was  so  sorry  for 
them  both ; I quite  forget  all  the  rest.” 

44  But  how  came  you  to  London  asked 
Mrs.  Danvers.  44  Every  body,  without  other  rc- 
wtirce,  seem  to  come  to  London.  The  worst 
place,  especially  for  women,  they  can  possibly 
eoi&e  to.  People  are  so  completely  lost  iu  Lon- 


don. Nobody  dies  of  want,  nobody  is  utterly 
and  entirely  destitute  of  help  or  friends,  except 
in  London.” 

“ A person  we  knew  in  the  village,  and  to 
whom  my  father  had  been  very  kind,  had  a son 
who  was  employed  in  one  of  the  great  linen- 
warehouses,  and  he  promised  to  endeavor  to  get 
us  aeedle-work;  and  we  flattered  ourselves, 
with  industry,  we  should,  all  three  together,  do 
pretty  well.  So  we  came  to  London,  and  took 
a small  lodging,  and  furnished  it  with  the  rem- 
nant of  our  furniture.  We  had  our  clothes, 
which,  though  plain  enough,  were  a sort  of  lit- 
tlo  property,  you  know.  But  when  we  came 
to  learn  the  prices  they  actually  paid  for  work, 
it  was  really  frightful ! Work  fourteen  hours  a 
day  apiece,  and  we  could  only  gain  between 
three  and  four  shillings  a week  each — sometimes 
hardly  that.  There  was  our  lodging  to  pay, 
three  shillings  a week,  and  six  shillings  left  for 
firing  and  food  for  three  people ; this  was  in  the 
weeks  of  plenty . Oh  ! it  was  frightful  1” 

“Horrible!”  echoed  Catherine. 

We  could  not  bring  ourselves  down  to  it  at 
once.  We  hoped  and  flattered  ourselves  that 
hy-and-by  we  should  get  some  work  that  would 
pay  better ; and  when  we  wanted  a little  more 
food,  or  in  very  oold  days  a little  more  fire,  we 
were  tempted  to  sell  or  pawn  one  article  after 
another.  At  last  my  mother  fell  sick,  and  then 
all  went;  she  died,  and  she  had  a pauper’s 
funeral,”  concluded  Lettice,  turning  very  pale. 

They  were  all  three  silent.  At  last  Mrs. 
Danvers  began  again. 

“ That  was  not  the  lodging  I found  you  in  ?” 

“ No,  madam,  that  was  too  expensive.  We 
left  it,  and  we  only  pay  one-and-sixpence  a 
week  for  this,  the  furniture  being  our  own.” 

“ The  cab  is  at  the  door,  Miss  Melwyn,” 
again  interrupted  Reynolds. 

“ Oh,  dear ! oh,  dear  ! I can’t  go,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Danvers,  I can’t  go;”  with  a pleading 
look,  44  may  I stay  one  day  longer?” 

44  Most  gladly  would  I keep  you,  my  dearest 

love;  but  your  father  and  mother And 

they  will  have  sent  to  meet  you.” 

44  And  suppose  they  have,  John  must  go  hack , 
but  stay,  stay,  Sarah  shall  go  and  take  all  my 
boxes,  and  say  I am  ooming  to-morrow;  that 
will  do.” 

41  And  you  travel  alone  by  railway  ? Your 
mother  will  never  like  that.” 

44 1 am  ashamed,”  cried  Catherine,  with  ener- 
gy, to  think  of  such  mere  conventional  difficulties, 
when  here  I stand  in  the  presence  of  real  misery. 
Indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Danvers,  my  mother  will 
he  quite  satisfied  when  she  hears  why  I staid. 
I must  be  an  insensible  creature  if  I could  go 
away  without  seeing  more  of  dear  Lettice.” 

Lettice  looked  up  so  pleased,  so  grateful,  so 
happy. 

44  Well,  my  love,  I think  your  mother  will 
not  be  uneasy,  as  Sarah  goes ; and  I just  re 
member  Mrs.  Sands  travels  your  way  to-mor- 
row, so  she  will  take  care  of  you ; for  taken  care 
of  you  must  be,  my  pretty  Catherine,  till  you 
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are  a little  less  young,  and  somewhat  less  hand- 
some.” 

And  she  patted  the  sweet,  fall,  rosy  cheek. 

Catherine  was  very  pretty  indeed,  if  you  care 
to  know  that,  and  so  it  was  settled. 

And  now,  Lettice  having  enjoyed  a happier 
hour  than  she  had  known  for  many  a long  day, 
began  to  recollect  herself  and  to  think  of  poor 
Myra. 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  taking  up  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  which  Catherine  had  hung 
before  the  fire  to  dry,  seemed  preparing  to 
depart. 

Then  both  Catherine  and  Mrs.  Danvers  be- 
gan to  think  of  her  little  bill,  which  had  not  been 
settled  yet.  Catherine  felt  excessively  awk- 
ward and  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  offering 
her  old  friend  and  companion  money ; but  Mrs. 
Danvers  was  too  well  acquainted  with  real 
misery,  had  too  much  approbation  for  that  spirit 
which  is  not  above  earning , but  is  above  beg- 
ging, to  have  any  embarrassment  in  such  a 
case. 

“Catherine,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “you  owe 
Miss  Arnold  some  money.  Had  you  not  better 
settle  it  before  she  leaves  ?” 

Both  the  girls  blushed. 

“ Nay,  my  dears,”  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  kindly; 
a why  this  ? I am  sure,”  coming  up  to  them, 
and  taking  Lettice’s  band,  “I  hold  an  honest 
hand  here,  which  is  not  ashamed  to  labor,  when 
it  has  been  the  will  of  God  that  it  shall  be  by 
her  oWn  exertions  that  she  obtains  her  bread, 
and  part  of  the  bread  of  another,  if  I mistake 
not.  What  you  have  nobly  earned  as  nobly 
receive.  Humiliation  belongs  to  the  idle  and 
the  dependent,  not  to  one  who  maintains  her- 
self.” 

The  eyes  of  Lettice  glistened,  and  she  could 
not  help  gently  pressing  the  hand  which  held 
hers. 

Such  sentiments  were  congenial  to  her  heart. 
She  had  never  been  able  to  oomprehend  the 
conventional  distinctions  between  what  is  honor- 
able or  degrading,  under  the  fetters  of  which 
so  many  lose  the  higher  principles  of  independ- 
ence— true  honesty  and  true  honor.  To  work 
for  her  living  had  never  lessened  her  in  her 
own  eyes ; and  she  had  found,  with  a sort  of 
astonishment,  that  it  was  to  sink  her  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  To  deny  herself  every  thing  in  food, 
furniture,  clothing,  in  order  to  escape  debt,  and 
add  in  her  little  way  to  the  comforts  of  those 
she  loved,  had  ever  appeared  to  her  noble  and 
praiseworthy.  She  was  as  astonished,  as  many 
suoh  a heart  has  been  before  her,  with  the 
course  of  this  world’s  esteem,  too  often  meas- 
ured by  what  people  spend  upon  themselves, 
rather  than  by  what  they  spare.  I can  not  get 
that  story  in  the  newspaper — the  contempt  ex- 
pressed for  the  dinner  of  one  mutton  chop, 
potatoes,  and  a few  greens — out  of  ray  head. 

Catherine’s  confusion  had,  in  a moment  of 
weakness,  extended  to  Lettice.  She  had  felt 
ashamed  to  be  paid  as  a workwoman  by  one 
once  her  friend,  and  in  social  rank  her  equal : 


but  now  she  raised  her  head,  with  a noble  frank 
ness  and  spirit. 

“ I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  recot 
lecting  it,  madam,  for  in  truth  the  money  is  very 
much  wanted;  and  if — ” turning  to  her  old 
friend,  “ my  dear  Catherine  can  find  me  a little 
more  work,  I should  be  very  greatly  obliged  to 
her.” 

Catherine  again  changed  color.  Work  ! she 
was  longing  to  offer  her  money.  She  had 
twenty  pounds  in  her  pocket,  a present  from 
her  godmother,  to  buy  something  pretty  for  her 
wedding.  She  was  burning  with  desire  to  put 
it  into  Lettice’s  band. 

She  stammered — she  hesitated. 

u Perhaps  you  have  no  more  work  just  now,*' 
said  Lettice.  u Never  mind,  then ; I am  sure 
when  there  is  an  opportunity,  you  will  remem- 
ber what  a pleasure  it  will  be  to  me  to  work 
for  you ; and  that  a poor  needlewoman  is  very 
much  benefited  by  having  private  customers.” 

“My  dear,  dear  Lettice!”  and  Catherine’s 
arms  were  round  her  neck.  She  could  not  help 
shedding  a few  tears. 

“ But  to  return  to  business,”  said  Mrs.  Dan 
vers,  u for  I see  Miss  Arnold  is  impatient  to  be 
gone.  What  is  your  charge,  my  dear  ? These 
slips  are  tucked  and  beautifully  stitched  and 
done.” 

“ I should  not  get  more  than  threepence,  at 
most  fourpenoe,  at  the  shops  for  them.  Should 
you  think  ninepence  an  unreasonable  charge? 
I believe  it  is  what  you  would  pay  if  you  had 
them  done  at  the  schools.” 

“ Threepence,  fourpence,  ninepence  ! Good 
Heavens!”  cried  Catherine;  “so  beautifully 
done  as  these  are ; and  then  your  needles 
and  thread,  you  have  made  no  charge  for 
them.” 

u We  pay  for  those  ourselves,”  said  Lettice. 

u But  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  44  what 
Catherine  would  have  to  pay  for  this  work,  if 
bought  from  a linen  warehouse,  would  at  least 
be  fifteen  pence,  and  not  nearly  so  well  done, 
for  these  are  beautiful.  Come,  you  must  ask 
eighteen  pence;  there  are  six  of  them;  nin* 
shillings,  my  dear.” 

The  eyes  of  poor  Lettice  quite  glistened. 
She  could  not  refuse.  She  felt  that  to  seem 
over  delicate  upon  this  little  enhancement  of 
price  would  be  really  great  moral  indelicacy. 
“ Thank  you,”  said  she,  44 you  are  very  liberal; 
but  it  must,  only  be  for  this  once.  If  I am  tr 
be  your  needlewoman  in  ordinary,  Catherine,  1 
must  only  be  paid  what  you  would  pay  tc 
others.” 

She  smiled  pleasantly  as  she  said  this ; btn 
Catherine  could  not  answer  the  smile.  She  fel 
very  sad  as  she  drew  the  nine  shillings  from  he' 
purse,  longing  to  make  them  nine  sovereigns 
But  she  laid  the  money  at  last  before  Lettice 
upon  the  table. 

Lettice  took  it  up,  and  bringing  out  an  ole 
dirty  leathern  purse,  wras  going  to  put  it  in. 

u At  least,  let  me  give  you  a better  purse, v 
said  Catherine,  eagerly,  offering  her  own  hand 
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some  one.  yet  of  a strong  texture,  for  it  was  her 
business  purse. 

44  They  would  think  I had  stolen  it,  said  Let- 
tice, putting  it  aside.  44  No,  thank  you,  dear,  kind 
Catherine.  Consistency  in  all  things  ; and  my 
old  leather  convenience  seems  to  me  much  more 
consistent  with  my  bonnet  than  your  beautiful 
one.  Not  but  that  I shall  get  myself  a decent 
bonnet  note,  for  really  this  is  & shame  to  be 
seen.  And  so,  good-by ; and  farewell,  madam. 
When  you  have  work,  you  won’t  forget  me,  will 
yon,  dear?” 

44  Oh,  Catherine  has  plenty  of  work,”  put  in 
Mrs.  Danvers,  u but  somehow  she  is  not  quite 
herself  this  morning” — again  looking  at  her 
very  kindly.  44  You  can  not  wonder,  Miss  Ar- 
nold, that  she  is  much  more  agitated  by  this 
meeting  than  yon  can  be.  My  dear,  there  are 
those  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  be  marked,  whioh 
we  durst  not  trust  to  an  unknown  person.  That 
will  be  a profitable  job.  My  dear,  you  would 
have  to  pay  five  shillings  apiece  at  Mr.  Morris’s 
for  having  them  embroidered  according  to  that 
pattern  you  fixed  upon,  and  which  I doubt  not 
your  friend  and  her  sister  can  execute.  There 
are  six  of  them  to  be  done.” 

“May  I look  at  the  pattern?  Oh,  yes  I I 
think  I can  do  it.  I will  take  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pains.  Six  at  five  shillings  each ! Oh ! 
madam  ! — Oh,  Catherine ! — what  a benefit  this 
will  be.” 

Again  Catherine  felt  it  impossible  to  speak. 
She  could  only  stoop  down,  take  the  poor  hand, 
so  roughened  with  hardships,  and  raise  it  to  her 
Kps. 

The  beautiful  handkerchiefs  were  brought. 

44 1 will  only  take  one  at  a time,  if  you  please. 
These  are  too  valuable  to  be  risked  at  our  lodg- 
ings. When  I have  done  this,  I will  fetch  an- 
other, and  so  on.  I shall  not  lose  time  in  get- 
ting them  done,  depend  upon  it,”  said  Lettice, 
cheerfully. 

44  Take  two,  at  all  eYents,  and  then  Myra  can 
help  you.” 

“No,  only  one  at  present,  at  least,  thank 
you.” 

She  did  not  say  what  she  knew  to  be  very 
true,  that  Myra  oould  not  help  her.  Myra’s 
fingers  were  twice  as  delicate  as  her  own; 
and  Myra,  before  their  misfortunes,  had  mostly 
spent  her  time  in  ornamental  work — her  aunt 
bolding  plain  sewing  to  be  an  occupation  rather 
beneath  so  beautiful  and  distinguished  a creat- 
ure. Nevertheless,  when  work  became  of  so 
much  importance  to  them  all,  and  fine  work 
especially,  as  gaining  so  much  better  a recom- 
pense in  proportion  to  the  time  employed,  My- 
ra’s accomplishments  in  this  way  proved  very 
useless.  She  had  not  been  accustomed  to  that 
strenuous,  and,  to  the  indolent,  painful  effort, 
which  is  necessary  to  do  any  thing  well.  To 
exercise  self-denial,  self-government,  persever- 
ing industry,  virtuous  resistance  against  weari- 
ness, disgust,  aching  fingers  and  heavy  eyes — 
temptations  which  haunt  the  indefatigable  la- 
borer in  such  callings,  she  was  incapable  of: 


the  consequence  was,  that  ahe  worked  in  a very 
inferior  manner.  While  Lettice,  as  soon  as  she 
became  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  accom- 
plishment as  to  the  means  of  increasing  her 
power  of  adding  to  her  mother’s  comforts,  had 
been  indefatigable  in  her  endeavors  to  accom- 
plish herself  in  the  art,  and  was  become  a very 
excellent  workwoman. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
**  Umbriel,  a dusky,  melancholy  sprite, 

As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light" — Pops. 

AND  now  she  is  upon  her  way  home.  And 
oh ! how  lightly  beats  that  honest  simple 
heart  in  her  bosonr : and  oh  ! how  cheerily  sits 
her  spirit  upon  its  throne.  How  happily,  too, 
she  looks  about  at  the  shops,  and  thinks  of  what 
she  shall  buy;  not  what  she  can  possibly  do 
without ; not  of  the  very  cheapest  and  poorest 
that  is  to  be  had  for  money,  bat  upon  what  she 
shall  choose  t 

Then  she  remembers  the  fable  of  the  Maid 
and  the  Milk-pail,  and  grows  prudent  and 
prosaic;  and  resolves  that  she  will  not  spend 
her  money  till  she  has  got  it.  She  begins  to 
limit  her  desires,  and  to  determine  that  she  will 
only  lay  out  six  shillings  this  morning,  and  keep 
three  in  her  parse,  as  a resource  for  contingen- 
cies. Nay,  she  begins  to  grow  a little  Martha- 
like and  careful,  and  to  dream  about  savings- 
banks  ; and  putting  haif-a-crown  in,  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation,  when  she  is  paid  for  her  first 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Six  shillings,  however,  she  means  to  expend 
for  the  more  urgent  wants.  Two  shillings 
coals;  one  shilling  a very,  very  coarse  straw 
bonnet ; fourpence  ribbon  to  trim  it  with ; one 
Shilling  bread,  and  sixpence  potatoes,  a half- 
pennyworth of  milk,  and  then,  what  is  left? — 
one  shilling  and  a penny-half-penny.  Myra 
shall  have  a cup  of  tea,  with  sugar  in  it ; and  a 
muffin,  that  she  loves  so,  and  a bit  of  butter. 
Four-pennyworth  of  tea,  three-pennyworth  cf 
sugar,  two-pennyworth  of  butter,  one  penny 
mnffin;  and  threepence-halfpenny  remains  in 
the  good  little  manager’s  hands. 

She  came  up  the  dark  stairs  of  her  lodgings 
so  cheerfully,  followed  by  a boy  lugging  up  her 
ooals,  she  carrying  the  other  purchases  herself 
— so  happy ! quite  radiant  with  joy — and  opened 
the  door  of  the  miserable  little  apartment. 

It  was  a bleak  wintry  morning.  Not  a single 
ray  of  the  sun  could  penetrate  the  gray  fleecy 
covering  in  which  the  houses  were  wrapped; 
yet  the  warmth  of  the  smoke  and  fires  was 
sufficient  so  far  to  assist  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  melt  the  dirty  snow;  which 
now  kept  dripping  from  the  roofs  in  dreary 
cadence,  and  splashing  upon  tbo  pavement  be- 
low. 

The  room  looked  so  dark,  so  dreary,  so 
dismal  1 Suoh  a contrast  to  the  one  she  had 
just  leftl  Myra  was  up,  and  was  dressed  in 
her  miserable,  half- worn,  cotton  gown,  which 
was  thrown  round  her  in  the  most  untidy,  com 
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fortless  manner.  She  coaid  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  care  how  such  a gown  was  put  on. 
Her  hair  was  dingy  and  disordered ; to  be  sure 
there  was  but  a broken  comb  to  straighten  it 
with,  and  who  could  do  any  thing  with  such  a 
comb  ? She  was  cowering  over  the  fire,  which 
was  now  nearly  extinguished,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  picking  up  bit  by  bit  of  the  cinders,  as 
they  fell  upon  the  little  hearth,  putting  them  on 
again  — endeavoring  to  keep  the  fire  alive. 
Wretchedness  in  the  extreme  was  visible  in  her 
dress,  her  attitude,  her  aspect. 

She  turned  round  as  Lettice  entered,  and 
saying  pettishly,  “I  thought  you  never  i could 
come  back,  and  I do  so  want  my  shawl,”  re- 
turned to  her  former  attitude,  with  her  elbows 
resting  upon  her  knees,  and  her  chin  upon  the 
palms  of  her  hands. 

“I  have  been  a sad  long  time,  indeed,”  said 
Lettice,  good-humoredly ; 44  you  must  have  been 
tired  to  death  of  waiting  for  me,  and  wondering 
what  I could  be  about.  But  I’ve  brought  some- 
thing back  which  will  make  you  amends.  And, 
in  the  first  plaoe,  here’s  your  shawl,”  putting  it 
over  her.  44  and  thank  you  for  the  use  of  it — 
though  I would  not  ask  your  leave,  because  I 
could  not  bear  to  waken  you.  But  I was  sure 
you  would  lend  it  me — and  now  fen-  the  fire. 
For  once  in  a way  we  will  have  a good  one. 
There,  Sim,  bring  in  the  coals,  put  them  in  that 
wooden  box  there.  Now  for  a good  lump  or 
two.”  And  on  they  went ; and  the  expiring 
fire  began  to  crackle  and  sparkle,  and  make  a 
pleased  noise,  and  a blaze  soon  caused  even  that 
room  to  look  a little  cheerful. 

44  Oh  dear ! I am  so  glad  we  may  for  once  be 
allowed  to  have  coal  enough  to  put  a spark  of 
life  into  us,”  said  Myra. 

Lettice  had  by  this  time  filled  the  little  old* 
tin  kettle,  and  was  putting  it  upon  the  fire,  and 
then  she  fetched  an  old  tea-pot  with  a broken 
spout,  a saucer  without  a cup,  and  a cup  with- 
out a saucer ; and  putting  the  two  together,  for 
they  were  usually  divided  between  the  sisters, 
said  : 

44 1 have  got  something  for  you  which  I know 
you  will  like  still  better  than  a blase,  a cup  of 
tea.  And  to  warm  your  poor  fingers,  see  if  you 
can’t  toast  yourself  this  mufiin,”  handing  it  to 
her  upon  what  was  now  a two-pronged,  but  had 
onoe  been  a three-pronged  fork. 

44  But  what  have  you  got  for  yourself?”  Myra 
had,  at  least,  the  grace  to  say. 

44  Oh ! I have  had  such  a breakfast.  And 
such  a thing  has  happened ! but  I can  not  and 
will  not  tell  you  till  you  have  had  your  own 
breakfast,  poor,  dear  girl.  You  must  be  raven- 
ous— at  least,  J should  be  in  your  place — but 
you  never  seem  so  hungry  as  I am,  poor  Myra. 
However,  I was  sure  you  could  eat  a muffin.” 

44  That  was  very  good-natured  of  you,  Lettice, 
to  think  of  it.  It  will  be  a treat.  But  oh ! to 
think  that  we  should  be  brought  to  this — to 
think  a muffin — one  muffin — a treat  1”  she  added 
dismally. 

44  Let  us  be  thankful  when  we  get  it,  how- 


| ever,”  said  her  sister : 44  upon  my  word.  Mrs. 
Bull  has  given  us  some  very  good  coals.  Oh, 
how  the  kettle  does  enjoy  them ! It  must  be 
quite  a treat  to  our  kettle  to  feel  hot — poor 
| thing  ! Lukewarm  is  the  best  it  mostly  attains 
to.  Hear  how  it  buzzes  and  hums,  like  a 
pleased  child.” 

And  so  she  prattled,  and  pnt  a couple  of  spoon 
fuls  of  tea  into  the  cracked  tea-pot.  There 
were  bat  about  six  in  the  paper,  but  Myra  liked 
her  tea  strong,  and  she  should  have  it  as  she 
pleased  this  once.  Then  she  poured  out  a cup, 
put  in  some  milk  and  sugar,  and,  with  a smile 
of  ineffable  affection,  presented  it,  with  the 
muffin  she  had  buttered,  to  her  sister.  Myra 
did  enjoy  it.  To  the  poor,  weedy,  delicate 
thing,  a cup  of  good  tea,  with  something  to  eat 
that  she  could  relish,  was  a real  blessing.  Mis. 
Danvers  was  right  so  far  : things  did  really  go 
much  harder  with  her  than  with  Lettice;  but 
then  she  made  them  six  times  worse  by  her  dis- 
content and  murmuring  spirit,  and  Lettice  made 
them  six  times  better  by  her  cheerfulness  and 
generous  disregard  of  self. 

While  the  one  sister  was  enjoying  her  break- 
fast, the  other,  who  really  began  to  feel  tired, 
vras  very  glad  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  fire. 
So  she  took  the  other  chair,  and,  putting  herself 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  table,  began 
to  stretch  out  her  feet  to  the  fender,  and  feel 
herself  quite  comfortable.  Three  shillings  in 
her  purse,  and  three-pence  halfpenny  to  do  just 
what  she  liked  with  ! perhaps  buy  Myra  a roll 
for  tea : there  would  be  butter  enough  left. 

Then  she  began  her  story.  But  the  effect  it 
produced  w~as  not  exactly  what  she  had  expected. 
Instead  of  sharing  in  her  sister’s  thankful  joy  for 
this  unexpected  deliverance  from  the  most  abjeot 
want,  through  the  discovery  of  a friend — able 
and  willing  to  furnish  employment  herself,  and 
to  recommend  them,  as,  in  her  hopeful  view  of 
things,  Lettice  anticipated,  to  others,  and  prom- 
ising them  work  of  a description  that  would  pay 
w’ell,  and  make  them  quite  comfortable — Myra 
began  to  drawr  a repining  contrast  between 
Catherine’s  situation  and  her  own. 

The  poor  beauty  had  been  educated  by  her 
silly  and  romantic  old  aunt  to  look  forward  to 
making  some  capital  match.  44  She  had  such  a 
sweet  pretty  face,  and  so  many  accomplishments 
of  mind  and  manner,”  for  such  wTas  the  way  the 
old  woman  loved  to  talk.  Accomplishments  of 
mind  and  manner,  by  the  way,  are  indefinite 
things ; any  body  may  put  in  & claim  for  them 
on  the  part  of  any  one.  As  for  the  more  poai 
tive  acquirements  wffiich  are  to  be  seen,  bandied, 
or  heard  and  appreciated — such  as  dancing, 
music,  languages,  and  so  forth,  Myra  had  as 
slender  a portion  of  those  as  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  indulged,  idle,  nervous  girls.  The  pooi 
beauty  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  the  deepest 
mortification  at  W’hat  she  considered  this  oruel 
contrast  of  her  fate  as  compared  to  Catherine’s 
She  had  been  indulged  in  that  pernicious  habit 
ef  the  mind — the  making  claims.  44  With  claims 
no  better  than  her  own”*  was  her  expression 
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ror  though  Catherine  had  more  money,  every  , 
tody  said  Catherine  was  only  pretty,  which  last 
sentence  implied  that  theie  was  another  person  ( 
of  Catherine's  acquaintance,  who  was  positively 
«nd  extremely  beautiful. 

Lettice,  happily  for  herself  had  never  been 
seeostomed  to  make  “claims.”  She  had,  in- 
deed, never  distinctly  understood  whom  such 
thiins  were  to  be  made  upon.  She  could  not 
quite  see  why  it  was  very  hard  that  other  people 
should  be  happier  than  herself.  I am  sura  she 
would  have  been  very  sorry  if  she  had  thought 
that  every  body  was  as  uncomfortable. 

She  was  always  sorry  when  she  heard  her 
sister  talking  in  this  manner,  partly  because  she 
feh  it  could  not  be  quite  right,  and  partly  be- 
cause she  was  sure  it  did  no  good,  but  made 
matters  a great  deal  worse;  but  she  said 
nothing.  Exhortation,  indeed,  only  made  mat- 
ters worse  : nothing  offended  Myra  so  much  as 
an  attempt  to  make  her  feel  more  comfortable, 
and  to  reconcile  her  to  the  fate  she  complained 
of  as  so  hard. 

Even  when  let  alone,  it  would  often  be  some 
time  before  she  recovered  her  good  humor ; and 
this  was  the  case  now.  I am  afraid  she  was  a 
little  vexed  that  Lettice  and  not  herself  had  met 
with  the  good  luck  first  to  stumble  upon  Catne- 
rine,  and  also  a little  envious  of  the  pleasing 
impression  it  was  plain  her  sister  had  made.  So 
she  began  to  fall  foul  of  Lettice’s  new  bonnet, 
and  to  say,  in  a captious  tone, 

“You  got  money  enough  to  buy  yourself  a 
new  bonnet,  I see.” 

“ Indeed,  I did,”  Lettice  answered  with  sim- 
plicity. “ It  was  the  very  first  thing  I thought 
of.  Mine  was  such  a wretched  thing,  and 
wetted  with  the  snow — the  very  boys  hooted  at 
it.  Poor  old  friend !”  said  she,  turning  it  upon 
her  hand,  “you  have  lost  even  the  shape  and 
pretension  to  be  a bonnet.  What  must  I do 
with  tbee  ? The  back  of  the  fire  ? Sad  fate  ! 
No,  generous  companion  of  my  cares  and  labors, 
that  shall  not  be  thy  destiny.  Useful  to  the 
last,  thou  shalt  light  to-morrow’s  fire ; and  that 
will  be  the  best  satisfaction  to  thy  generous 
manes.” 

“ My  bonnet  is  not  so  very  much  better,”  said 
Myra,  rather  sulkily. 

u Not  90  very  much,  alas ! but  better,  far 
better  than  mine.  And,  besides,  confess,  please, 
my  dear,  that  you  had  the  last  bonnet.  Two 
years  ago,  it's  true;  but  mine  had  seen  three; 
and  then,  remember,  1 am  going  into  grand  com- 
pany again  to-morrow,  and  must  be  decent.” 

This  last  remark  did  not  sweeten  Myra’s 
temper. 

“ Oh ! I forgot.  Of  course  you’ll  keep  your 
good  company  to  yourself.  I am,  indeed,  not 
fit  to  be  seen  in  it.  But  you’ll  want  a new 
gown  and  a new  shawl,  my  dear,  though,  indeed, 
you  can  always  take  mine,  as  you  did  this 
morning.” 

“ Now,  Myra!”  said  Lettice,  “can  you  really 
be  so  naughty  ? Nay,  you  are  cross ; I see  it 
in  your  face,  though  you  won’t  look  at  me. 


Now  don’t  be  so  foolish.  Is  it  not  all  the  same 
to  us  both  ? Are  we  not  in  one  box  ? If  you 
wish  for  the  new  bonnet,  take  it,  and  I’ll  take 
yours : I don’t  care,  my  dear.  You  were  always 
used  to  be  more  handsomely  dressed  than  me — 
it  must  seem  quite  odd  for  you  not  to  be  so.  I 
only  want  to  be  decent  when  I go  about  the 
work,  which  I shall  have  to  do  often,  as  I told 
you,  because  I dare  not  have  two  of  these  ex- 
pensive handkerohiefs  in  my  possession  at  once. 

Dear  me,  girl ! Have  we  not  troubles  enough  ? 

For  goodness’  sake  don’t  let  us  make  them- 
There,  dear,  take  the  bonnet,  and  I’ll  take 
yours ; but  I declare,  when  I look  at  the  two, 
this  is  so  horridly  coarse,  yours,  old  aa  it  is, 
looks  the  genteeler  to  my  mind,”  laughing. 

So  thought  Myra,  and  kept  her  own  bonnet, 

Lettice  putting  upon  it  the  piece  of  new  ribbon 
she  had  bought,  and  after  smoothing  and  rubbing 
the  faded  one  upon  her  sister’s,  trimming  with 
it  her  own. 

The  two  friends  in  Green-street  sat  silently 
for  a short  time  after  the  door  had  closed  upon 
Lettiee  ; and  then  Catherine  began. 

“ More  astonishing  things  happen  in  the  real 
world  than  one  ever  finds  in  a book.  I am  sure 
if  such  a reverse  of  fortune  as  this  had  been 
described  to  me  in  a story,  I should  at  once  have 
declared  it  to  be  impossible.  I could  not  have 
believed  it  credible  that,  in  a society  such  as 
ours — full  of  all  sorts  of  kind,  good-natured 
people,  who  are  daily  doing  so  much  for  the 
poor — an  amiable  girl  like  this,  the  daughter  of 
a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  could 
be  suffered  to  sink  into  such  abject  poverty.” 

“ Ah  ! my  dear  Catherine,  that  shows  you 
have  only  seen  life  upon  one  side,  and  that  its 
fairest  side — as  it  presents  itself  in  the  country. 

You  can  not  imagine  what  a dreadful  thing  it 
may  prove  in  large  cities.  It  can  not  enter  into 
the  head  of  man  to  conceive  the  horrible  con- 
trasts of  largo  cities — the  dreadful  destitution  of 
large  cities — the  awful  solitude  of  a crowd.  In 
the  country,  I think,  such  a thing  hardly  could 
have  happened,  however  great  the  difficulty  is 
of  helping  those  who  still  preserve  the  dello&oy 
and  dignity  with  regard  to  money  matters,  which 
distinguishes  finer  minds — but  in  London  what 
can  be  done  ? Like  lead  in  the  mighty  waters, 
the  moneyless  and  friendless  sink  to  the  bottom, 

Society  in  all  its  countless  degrees  closes  over 
them : they  are  lost  in  its  immensity,  hidden 
from  every  eye,  and  they  perish  as  an  insect 
might  perish ; amid  the  myriads  of  ite  kind,  un- 
heeded by  every  other  living  creature.  Ah,  my 
love ! if  your  walks  lay  where  mine  have  done, 
your  heart  would  bleed  for  these  destitute 
women,  born  to  better  hopes,  and  rfterly  ship- 
wrecked.” 

“ She  was  such  a dear,  amiable  girl,”  Cath- 
erine went  on,  “ so  cheerful,  so  sweet-tempered 
— so  clever  in  all  that  one  likes  to  see  people 
clever  about  I Her  mother  was  a silly  woman.” 

“ So  she  showed,  I fear,  by  coming  to  Lon- 
don,” said  Mrs.  Danvers. 
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‘She  was  so  proud  of  Myra’s  beauty,  and 
she  seemed  to  think  so  little  of  Lettice.  She 
was  always  prophesying  that  Myra  would  make 
a great  match ; and  so  did  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Price, 
who  was  no  wiser  than  Mrs.  Arnold  ; and  they 
brought  up  the  poor  girl  to  such  a conceit  of 
herself — to  ‘not  to  do  this,’  and  ‘it  was  beneath 
her  to  do  that’ — and  referring  every  individual 
thing  to  her  comfort  and  advancement,  till,  poor 
girl,  she  could  hardly  escape  growing,  what  she 
certainly  did  grow  into,  a very  spoiled,  selfish 
creature.  While  dear  Lettice  in  her  simplicity 
—that  simplicity  ‘ which  thinketh  no  evil’ — 
took  it  so  naturally,  that  so  it  was,  and  so  it 
ought  to  be ; that  sometimes  one  laughed,  and 
sometimes  one  felt  provoked,  but  one  loved  her 
above  all  things.  I never  saw  such  a temper.” 

“I  dare  say,”  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  “that  your 
intention  in  staying  in  town  to-day  was  to  pay 
them  a visit,  which,  indeed,  we  had  better  do. 
I had  only  a glance  into  their  apartment  the 
other  day,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  they 
wanted  common  necessaries.  Ignorant  as  I was 
of  who  they  were,  I was  thinking  to  get  them 

put  upon  Lady  A- ’s  coal  and  blanket  list, 

but  that  can  not  very  well  be  done  now.  How- 
ever, presents  are  always  permitted  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  the  most  delicate  receive 
them ; and,  really,  this  is  a case  to  waive  a feel- 
ing of  that  sort  in  some  measure.  As  you  are 
an  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  a few  presents  before  you  leave  town.” 

“ So  I was  thinking,  ma’am,  and  I am  very 
impatient  to  go  and  see  them,  and  find  out  what 
they  may  be  most  in  want  of.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  I do  not  see  why  we  should 
lose  time,  and  I will  order  a cab  to  take  us,  for 
it  is  rather  too  far  to  walk  this  terrible  day.” 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  place  I have  de- 
scribed, and,  descending  from  their  cab,  vralked 
along  in  front  of  this  row  of  lofty  houses  look- 
ing upon  the  grave-yard,  and  inhabited  by  so 
much  human  misery.  The  doors  of  most  of  the 
houses  stood  open,  for  they  were  all  let  in  rooms, 
and  the  entrance  and  staircase  were  common  as 
the  street.  What  forms  of  human  misery  and 
degradation  presented  themselves  during  one 
short  walk  which  I once  took  there  with  a friend 
employed  upon  a mission  of  mercy ! 

Disease  in  its  most  frightful  form,  panting  to 
inhale  a little  fresh  air.  Squalid  misery,  the 
result  of  the  gin-shop— decent  misery  ready  to 
starve.  Women  shut  up  in  one  room  with  great 
heartless,  brutal,  disobedient  boys — sickness  rest- 
ing untended  upon  its  solitary  bed.  Wailing  in- 
fants— scolding  mothers — human  nature  under 
its  most  abject  and  degraded  forms.  No  thrift, 
no  economy,  no  attempt  at  cleanliness  and  order. 
Idleness,  recklessness,  dirt,  and  wretchedness. 
Perhaps  the  very  atmosphere  of  towns ; perhaps 
these  close,  ill -ventilated  rooms  ; most  certainly 
the  poisonous  gin-shop,  engender  a relaxed  state 
of  nerves  and  muscles,  which  deprives  people 
of  the  spirits  ever  to  attempt  to  make  them- 
selves a little  decent.  Then  water  is  so  dear, 
and  dirt  so  pervading  the  very  atmosphere. 


Poor  things,  they  give  it  up ; and  acquiesce  in, 
and  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  “ avtc  un  mat - 
heur  sourd  dont  Von  ne  $e  rend  pas  comple ,” 
gradually  sink  aid  sink  into  the  lowest  abyss 
of  habitual  degradation. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  painfbl  sensations 
which  Catherine  experienced  when  she  entered 
the  room  of  the  two  sisters.  To  her  the  dirty 
paper,  the  carpetless  floor,  the  miserable  bed, 
the  worm-eaten  and  scanty  furniture,  the  aspect 
of  extreme  poverty  which  pervaded  every  thing, 
were  so  shocking,  that  she  could  hardly  restrain 
her  tears.  Not  so  Mrs.  Danvers. 

Greater  poverty,  even  she,  could  rarely  have 
seen ; but  it  was  too  often  accompanied  with 
what  grieved  her  more,  reckless  indifference, 
and  moral  degradation  Dirt  and  disorder, 
those  agents  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  were 
almost  sure  to  be  found  where  there  was  ex- 
treme want*,  but  here  the  case  was  different. 
As  her  experienced  eye  glanced  round  the 
room,  she  could  perceive  that,  poor  as  was  the 
best,  the  best  was  made  of  it ; that  a cheerful, 
active  spirit — the  “ How  to  make  the  best  of  it” 
— that  spirit  which  is  like  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  poor,  had  been  busy  here. 

The  floor,  though  bare,  was  clean ; the  bed, 
though  so  mean,  neatly  arranged  and  made; 
the  grate  wTas  bright ; the  chairs  were  dusted ; 
the  poor  little  plenishing  neatly  put  in  order. 
No  dirty  garments  hanging  about  the  room; 
all  carefully  folded  and  put  away  they  were ; 
though  she  could  not,  of  course,  see  that,  for 
! there  were  no  half-open  drawers  of  the  sloven, 
admitting  dust  and  dirt,  and  offending  the  eye. 
Lettice  herself,  with  hair  neatly  braided,  her 
poor  worn  gown  carefully  put  on,  was  sitting 
by  the  little  table,  busy  at  her  work,  looking 
the  very  picture  of  modest  industry.  Only  one 
figure  offended  the  nioe  moral  sense  of  Mrs. 
Danvers  : that  of  Myra,  who  sat  there  with  her 
fine  hair  hanging  round  her  face,  in  long,  dirty, 
disheveled  ringlets,  her  feet  stretched  out  and 
pushed  slip-shod  into  her  shoes.  With  her 
dress  half  put  on,  and  hanging  over  her,  as 
the  maids  say,  “no  how,”  she  was  leaning 
back  in  the  chair,  and  sewing  very  languidly 
at  a very  dirty  piece  of  work  which  she  held 
in  her  hand. 

Both  sisters  started  up  when  the  door  open- 
ed. Lattice’s  cheeks  flushed  with  joy,  and  her 
eye  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  she  rose  to  re- 
ceive her  guests,  brought  forward  her  other 
only  chdir,  stirred  the  fire,  and  sent  the  light 
of  a pleasant  blaze  through  the  room.  Myra 
colored  also,  but  her  first  action  was  to  stoop 
down  hastily  to  pull  up  the  heels  of  her  shoes ; 
she  then  cast  a hurried  glance  upon  her  dress, 
and  arranged  it  a little — occupied  as  usual  with 
herself,  her  own  appearance  was  the  first  thoughi 
— and  never  in  her  life  more  disagreeably. 

Catherine  shook  hands  heartily  with  Lettice, 
saying,  “We  are  soon  met  again,  you  see;” 
and  then  went  up  to  Myra,  and  extended  her 
hand  to  her.  The  other  took  it,  but  was  evi- 
dently so  excessively  ashamed  of  her  poverty, 
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and  her  present  appearance,  before  one  who  had 
seen  her  in  better  days,  that  she  could  not  speak, 
or  make  any  other  reply  to  a kind  speech  of 
Catherine's,  but  by  a few  unintelligible  mur- 
murs. 

w I was  impatient  to  come,”  said  Catherine — 
the  and  Mrs.  Danvers  having  seated  themselves 
upon  the  two  smaller  chairs,  while  the  sisters 
sat  together  upon  the  larger  one — u because, 
you  know,  I must  go  out  of  town  so  very  soon, 
sad  I wanted  to  call  upon  you,  and  have  a little 
chat  and  talk  of  old  times — and,  really — real- 
ly— ” she  hesitated.  Dear,  good  thing,  she  was 
so  dreadfully  afraid  of  mortifying  either  of  the 
•wo  in  their  present  fallen  state. 

“And,  really—really,”  said  Mrs.  Danvers, 
smiling,  “ out  with  it,  my  love — really — really, 
Lattice,  Catherine  feels  as  I am  sure  you  would 
feel  if  the  cases  were  reversed.  She  can  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  her  own  prosperity,  and  at 
the  same  time  think  of  your  misfortunes.  I 
told  her  I was  quite  sure  you  would  not  be  hurt 
if  she  did  for  you,  what  I was  certain  you 
would  have  done  in  such  a case  for  her,  and 
would  let  her  make  you  a little  more  comfort- 
able before  she  went.  The  poor  thing's  wed- 
ding-day will  be  quite  spoiled  by  thinking  about 
you.  if  you  won't,  Lettice.” 

Lattice  stretched  out  her  hand  to  Catherine 
by  way  of  answer ; and  received  in  return  the 
most  warm  and  affectionate  squeeze.  Myra 
was  very  glad  to  be  made  more  comfortable — 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that ; but  half  offended, 
and  determined  to  be  as  little  obliged  as  possi- 
ble. And  then,  Catherine  going  to  be  married 
too.  How  hard  ! — every  kind  of  good  luck  to 
be  heaped  upon  her , and  she  herself  so  unfor- 
tunate in  every  way. 

But  nobody  cared  for  her  ungracious  looks. 
Catherine  knew  her  of  old,  and  Mrs.  Danvers 
understood  the  sort  of  thing  she  was  in  a min- 
ute. Her  walk  bad  lain  too  long  amid  the 
victims  of  false  views  and  imperfect  moral 
training,  to  be  surprised  at  this  instance  of  their 
effects.  The  person  who  surprised  her  was 
Lettice. 

u Well,  then,”  said  Catherine,  now  quite  re- 
heved,  and  looking  round  the  room,  “ where 
«KaH  we  begin  ? What  will  you  have  ? What 
do  you  want  most  ? I shall  make  you  wedding 
presents,  you  see,  instead  of  you  making  them 
to  me.  When  your  turn  comes  you  shall  have 
your  revenge.” 

Well,”  Lettice  said,  “what  must  he  must 
be,  and  it  s nonsense  playing  at  being  proud.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  Catherine, 
'**  thinking  of  us  at  this  time ; and  if  I must 
tell  you  what  1 should  be  excessively  obliged  to 
you  for,  it  is  a pair  of  blankets.  Poor  Myra 
can  hardly  sleep  for  the  cold.” 

u it  s not  the  cold — it's  the  wretched,  hard, 
tampy  bed,”  muttered  Myra. 

This  hint  sent  Catherine  to  the  bed-side. 

“ Oh,  dear ! oh,  dear  !”  cried  she,  piteously, 
"poor  dear  things,  how  could  you  sleep  at  all? 
Du  they  call  this  a bed?  and  such  blankets! 


Poor  Myra  1”  her  compassion  quite  overcoming 
her  dislike.  u No  wonder.  My  goodness  1 my 
goodness ! it's  very  shocking  indeed.”  And  the 
good  young  thing  could  not  help  crying. 

“ Blankets,  dear  girls ! and  a mattress,  and  a 
feather  bed,  and  two  pillows.  How  have  you 
lived  through  it?  And  you,  poor  Myra,  used 
to  be  made  so  much  of.  Poor  girl  1 I am  so 
sorry  for  you.” 

And  oh ! how  her  heart  smote  her  for  all  she 
had  said  and  thought  to  Myra's  disadvantage. 
And  oh!  how  the  generous  eyes  of  Lettice 
beamed  with  pleasure  as  these  compassionate 
words  were  addressed  to  her  sister.  Myra  was 
softened  and  affected.  She  could  almost  forgive 
Catherine  for  being  so  fortunate. 

“ You  are  very  kind,  indeed,  Catherine,”  she 
said. 

Catherine,  now  quite  at  her  ease,  began  to 
examine  into  their  other  wants;  and  without 
asking  many  questions,  merely  by  peeping  about, 
and  forming  her  own  conclusions,  was  soon  pretty 
well  aware  of  what  was  of  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity. She  was  now  quite  upon  the  fidget  to 
be  gone,  that  she  might  order  and  send  in  the 
things ; and  ten  of  the  twenty  pounds  given  her 
for  wedding  lace  was  spent  before  she  and  Mrs. 
Danvers  reached  home ; that  lady  laughing,  and 
lamenting  over  the  wedding  gown,  which  would 
certainly  not  be  flounced  with  Honiton,  as  Cath- 
erine’s good  god- mother  had  intended,  and  look- 
ing so  pleased,  contented,  and  happy,  that  it  did 
Catherine's  heart  good  to  see  her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“ The  swam  in  barren  deeerta  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise : 

And  starts  amid  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murm’ring  in  his  ear."— Pops. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Danvers  seemed  rather 
tired,  and  the  two  sat  over  the  fire  a long 
time,  without  a single  word  being  uttered ; but, 
at  last,  when  tea  was  finished,  and  they  had 
both  taken  their  work,  Catherine,  who  had  been 
in  profound  meditation  all  this  time,  began : 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Danvers,  are  you  rested? 
I have  a great  deal  to  talk  to  you  about,  if  you 
will  let  me.” 

“ I must  be  very  much  tired,  indeed,  Cath- 
erine, when  I do  not  like  to  hear  you  talk,”  was 
the  kind  reply. 

Mrs.  Danvers  reposed  very  comfortably  in  her 
arm-chair,  with  her  feet  upon  a footstool  before 
the  cheerful  blazing  fire;  and  now  Catherine 
drew  her  chair  closer,  rested  her  feet  upon  the 
fender,  and  seemed  to  prepare  herself  for  a 
regular  confidential  talk  with  her  beloved  old 
friend. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Danvers,  you  are  such  a 
friend  both  of  my  dear  mother's  and  mine,  that 
I think  I may,  without  scruple,  open  my  whole 
heart  to  you  upon  a matter  in  which  more  than 
myself  are  concerned.  If  you  think  roe  wrong, 
stop  me,”  said  she,  laying  her  hand  affectionately 
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upon  that  of  her  friend,  and  fixing  those  honest, 
earnest  eyes  of  hers  upon  her  face. 

Mrs.  Danvers  pressed  the  hand,  and  said : 

44  My  love,  whatever  you  confide  to  me  you 
know  is  sacred ; and  if  I can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you,  dear  girl,  I think  you  need  not  scruple 
opening  your  mind ; for  you  know  I am  a sort 
of  general  mother-confessor  to  all  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  am  as  secret  as  such  a profession  de- 
mands.” 

Catherine  lilted  up  the  hand ; she  held  it, 
pressed  it,  and  continued  to  hold  it;  then  she 
looked  at  the  fire  a little  while,  and  at  last 
spoke. 

“ Did  you  never  in  your  walk  in  life  observe 
one  evil  under  the  sun,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  a most  crying  one  in  many  families,  the  undue 
influence  exercised  by,  and  the  power  allowed 
to  servants  ?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  there  are  few  of  the  minor 
evils — if  minor  it  can  be  called — that  I have 
thought  productive  of  more  daily  discomforts 
than  that.  At  times  the  evils  assume  a much 
greater  magnitude,  and  are  very  serious  indeed. 
Alienated  hearts — divided  families — property  to 
a large  amount  unjustly  and  unrighteously  di- 
verted from  its  natural  channel — and  misery, 
not  to  be  told,  about  old  age  and  a dying  bed.” 

Catherine  slightly  shuddered,  and  said : 

“I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
much  of  the  world,  you  know ; what  you  say  is 
rather  what  I feared  it  might  be,  than  what  I 
have  actually  observed ; but  I have  had  a sort 
of  divination  of  what  might  in  future  arise.  It 
is  inexplicable  to  me  the  power  a servant  may 
gain,  and  the  tyrannical  way  in  which  she  will 
dare  to  exercise  it.  The  unaccountable  way  in 
which  those  who  have  every  title  to  command, 
may  be  brought  to  obey,  is  scarcely  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  to  me  inexplicable.” 

u Fear  and  indolence,  my  dear.  Weak  spirits 
and  a weak  body,  upon  the  one  side;  on  the 
other,  that  speoios  of  force  which  want  of  feeling, 
want  of  delicacy,  want  of  a nice  conscience,  want 
even  of  an  enlarged  understanding — which  rough 
habits  and  coarse  perceptions  bestow.  Believe 
me,  dear  girl,  almost  as  much  power  is  obtained 
in  this  foolish  world  by  the  absence  of  certain 
qualities  as  by  the  possession  of  others.  Silly 
people  think  it  so  nice  and  easy  to  govern,  and 
so  hard  to  obey.  It  requires  many  higher 
qualities,  and  much  more  rule  over  the  spirit  to 
command  obedience  than  to  pay  it.” 

44  Yes,  no  doubt,  one  does  not  think  enough 
of  that.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  fine  prayers,  has 
one  for  a new  married  wife  just  about  to  enter 
a family : he  teaches  her  to  pray  for  4 a right 
judgment  in  all  things;  not  to  be  annoyed  at 
trifles;  nor  discomposed  by  contrariety  of  ac- 
cidents ;’  a spirit 4 to  overcome  all  my  infirmities, 
and  comply  with  and  bear  with  the  infirmities 
of  others ; giving  offense  to  none,  but  doing  good 
to  all  I can ;’  but  I think  he  should  have  added 
a petition  for  strength  to  rule  and  guide  that 
portion  of  the  household  which  falls  under  her 
immediate  care  with  a firm  and  righteous  hand, 
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not  yielding  feebly  to  the  undue  encroachment 
of  others,  not  suffering,  through  indolence  or  a 
mistaken  love  of  peace,  evil  habits  to  oreep  over 
those  who  look  up  to  us  and  depend  upon  us,  to 
their  own  infinite  injury  as  well  as  to  our  own. 
Ah  ! that  is  the  part  of  a woman’s  duty  hardest 
to  fulfill ; and  I almost  tremble,”  said  the  young 
bride  elect,  44  When  I think  how  heavy  the  re- 
sponsibility ; and  bow  hard  I shall  find  it  to  ao- 
quit  myself  as  I desire.” 

44  In  this  as  in  other  things,”  answered  Mrs. 
Danvers,  affectionately  passing  her  hand  over 
her  young  favorite’s  smooth  and  shining  hair, 
44 1 have  ever  observed  thero  is  but  one  portion 
of  real  strength ; one  force  alone  by  which  we 
can  move  mountains.  But,  in  that  strength  we 
assuredly  are  able  to  move  mountains.  Was  this 
all  that  you  had  to  say,  ray  dear?” 

44  Ob,  no— but — it  is  so  disagreeable — yet  I 
think.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  things  went  on 
at  home,  my  dear  friend  ?” 

44  Yes — a little  I have.  One  can  not  help,  you 
know,  if  one  stays  long  in  a house,  seeing  the 
relation  in  which  the  different  members  of  a 
family  stand  to  each  other.” 

44 1 thought  you  most  have  done  so;  that 
makes  it  easier  for  me— well,  then,  that  was  one 
great  reason  which  made  me  so  unwilling  to 
leave  mamma.” 

44 1 understand.” 

44  There  is  a vast  deal  of  that  sort  of  tyranny 
cxcroised  in  our  family  already.  Ever  sinoe  I 
have  grown  up  I have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
check  it,  by  encouraging  my  poor,  dear  mamma, 
to  exert  a little  spirit;  but  she  is  so  gentle,  ao 
soft,  so  indulgent,  and  so  affectionate — for  even 
that  comes  in  her  way.  . . . She  gets  attached 
to  every  thing  around  her.  She  can  not  bear 
new  faces,  she  says,  and  this  I think  the  servants 
know,  and  take  advantage  of.  They  venture  to 
do  as  they  like,  because  they  think  it  will  be  too 
painful  an  exertion  for  her  to  change  them.” 

44  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  exactly  as  things  go 
on ; not  in  your  family  alone,  but  in  numbers  that 
I could  name  if  I chose.  It  is  a very  serious 
evil.  It  amounts  to  a sin  in  many  households. 
The  waste,  the  almost  vicious  luxury,  the  idle- 
ness that  is  allowed  ! The  positive  loss  of  what 
j might  be  so  much  better  bestowed  upon  those 
j who  really  want  it,  to  the  positive  injury  of  those 
( who  enjoy  it ! The  demoralizing  effect  of  pam- 
pered habits  — the  sins  which  are  committed 
I through  the  temptation  of  having  nothing  to  do, 

I will  make,  I fear,  a dark  catalogue  against  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  families ; who,  because 
they  have  money  in  abundance,  and  hate  trouble, 
allow  all  this  misrule,  and  its  attendant  ill  con- 
1 sequences  upon  their  dependents.  Neglecting 
4 to  rule  with  diligence,’  as  the  Apostle  com- 
mands us,  and  satisfied,  provided  they  themselves 
escape  suffering  from  the  ill  consequences,  ex - 
; ccpt  as  far  as  an  overflowing  plentiful  purse  is 
j concerned.  Few  people  seem  to  reflect  upon 
the  mischief  they  may  be  doing  to  these  theii 
| half-educated  fellow  creatures  by  such  negli 
I gence.” 
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Catherine  looked  very  grave,  almost  sorrow- 
ful, at  this  speech — she  said  : 

;;  Poor  mamma — but  she  can  not  help  it — in- 
deed she  can  not.  She  is  all  love,  and  is  gen-  j 
tkness  itself.  The  blessed  one  1 who  thinketh 
bo  evil.’  How  can  that  Randall  find  the  heart  j 
to  tease  her  ! as  I am  sure  she  does — though  ' 
mamma  never  complains.  And  then,  I am  | 
afraid,  indeed,  I feel  certain,  when  I am  gone  ! 
the  evil  will  very  greatly  increase.  You,  per- 
haps, have  observed,’ * added  she,  lowering  her 
voice,  ‘‘that  poor  papa  makes  it  particularly  j 
difficult  in  our  family — doubly  difficult.  His 
old  wounds,  his  injured  arm,  his  age  and  in- 
firmities, make  all  sorts  of  little  comforts  indis- 
pensable to  him.  He  suffers  so  much  bodily, 
and  he  suffers,  too,  so  much  from  little  incon- 
veniences, that  he  can  not  bear  to  have  any  thing 
done  for  him  in  an  unaccustomed  way.  Randall 
and  Williams  have  lived  with  us  ever  since  I was 
five  years  old — when  poor  papa  came  back  from 
Waterloo  almost  cut  to  pieces.  And  he  is  so 
fond  of  them  he  will  not  hear  a complaint  against 
them  — not  even  from  mamma.  Oh!  it  is  not 
her  fault — -poor,  dear  mamma!” 

u No,  my  love,  such  a dreadful  sufferer  as  the 
poor  general  too  often  is,  makes  things  very  dif- 
ficult  at  times.  I understand  all  that  quite  well ; 
out  we  are  still  only  on  the  preamble  of  your 
discourse,  my  Catherine ; something  more  than 
rain  lamentation  is  to  come  of  it,  I feel  sure.” 

Yes,  indeed.  Dear  generous  mamma!  Sho 
would  not  hear  of  my  staying  with  her  and  giving 
up  Edgar ; nor  would  she  listen  to  what  he  was 
noble  enough  to  propose,  that  he  should  abandon 
his  profession  and  come  and  live  at  the  Hazels, 
rather  than  that  I should  feel  I was  tampering 
with  my  duty,  for  his  sake,  dear  fellow !” 

And  the  tears  stood  in  Catherine’s  eyes. 

w Nothing  I could  say  would  make  her  listen 
to  it.  I could  hardly  be  sorry  for  Edgar’s  sake. 

I knew  what  a sacrifice  it  would  be  upon  his 
part — more  than  a woman  ought  to  accept  from 
a lover,  I think — a man  in  his  dotage,  as  one 
may  say.  Don’t  you  think  so,  too,  ma’am?” 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  indeed  I do.  Well,  go  on.” 

“I  have  been  so  perplexed,  so  unhappy,  so 
undecided  what  to  do— so  sorry  to  leave  this 
dear,  generous  mother  to  the  mercy  of  those 
servants  of  hers — whose  influence,  when  she  is 
aJone,  and  with  nobody  to  hearten  her  up  a little, 
will  be  so  terribly  upon  the  increase — that  I have 
noc  known  what  to  do.  But  to-day,  while  I was 
dressing  for  dinner,  a sudden,  blessed  thought 
came  into  my  mind — really,  just  like  a flash  of 
light  that  seemed  to  put  every  thing  clear  at  once 
--and  it  is  about  that  I want  to  consult  you,  if 
jo a will  let  me.  That  dear  Lettice  Arnold  ! — 

I knew  her  from  a child.  You  can  not  think 
what  a creature  she  is.  So  sensible,  so  cheer- 
ful, so  sweet-tempered,  so  self-sacrificing,  yet  so 
clever,  and  firm,  and  steady,  when  necessary. 
Mamma  wants  a daughter,  and  papa  wants  a 
reader  and  a backgammon  prayer.  Lettice 
Arnold  is  the  very  thing.” 

Mrs.  Danvers  made  no  answer. 
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“Don’t  you  think  so?  Are  you  not  sure? 

Don’t  you  see  it  ?”  asked  poor  Catherine,  anx- 
iously. 

“ Alas ! my  dear,  there  is  one  thing  I can 
scarcely  ever  persuade  myself  to  do;  and  that 
is — advise  any  one  to  undertake  the  part  of 
humble  friend.” 

44  Oh,  dear ! oh,  dear  1 I know  it’s  a terrible 
part  in  general ; and  I can’t  think  why.” 

44  Because  neither  party  in  general  understands 
the  nature  of  the  relation,  nor  the  exchange  of 
duties  it  implies.  For  want  of  proper  attention 
to  this,  the  post  of  governess  is  often  rendered  so 
unsatisfactory  to  one  side,  and  so  very  uncom- 
fortable to  tho  other,  but  in  that  case  at  lea&l 
something  is  defined.  In  the  part  of  the  humble 
friend  there  is  really  nothing— every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  equity  and  good-nature  of  the 
first  party,  and  the  candor  and  good-will  of  the 
second.  Equity  not  to  exact  too  much — good- 
nature to  consult  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  dependent.  On  that  dependent’s  side,  can- 
dor in  judging  of  what  is  exacted ; and  good-will 
cheerfully  to  do  the  best  in  her  power  to  be 
amiable  and  agreeable.” 

44  I am  not  afraid  of  mamma.  She  will  never 
be  exacting  mucA.  She  will  study  the  happiness 
of  all  who  depend  upon  her;  she  only  does  it 
almost  too  much,  I sometimes  think,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  her  own  comfort,  and  to  the  spoiling 
of  them — and  though  papa  is  sometimes  so  suf- 
fering that  he  can’t  help  being  a little  impatient, 
yet  he  is  a perfect  gentleman,  you  know.  As 
for  Lettice  Arnold,  if  ever  there  was  a person 
who  knew  4 how  to  mako  the  best  of  it,’  and  sup 
cheerfully  upon  fried  onions  when  she  had  lost 
her  piece  of  roast  kid,  it  is  sho.  Besides,  she  is 
so  uniformly  good-natured,  that  it  is  quite  a 
pleasure  to  her  to  oblige.  The  only  danger 
between  dearest  mamma  and  Lettice  will  be — 
of  their  quarreling  which  shall  give  up  most  tc 
the  other.  But,  joking  apart,  she  is  a vast  deal 
more  than  I have  said — sho  is  a remarkably  clover, 
spirited  girl,  and  shows  it  when  she  is  called 
upon.  You  can  not  think  how  discreet,  how 
patient,  yet  how  firm,  she  can  be.  Her  parents, 
poor  people,  were  very  difficult  to  live  with,  and 
were  always  running  wrong.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Lettice,  affairs  would  have  got  into  dreadful 
confusion.  There  is  that  in  her  so  right , such 
an  inherent  downright  sense  of  propriety  and 
justice — somehow  or  other  I am  confident  she 
will  not  let  Randall  tyrannize  over  mamma  when 
I am  gone.” 

44  Really,”  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  44  what  you  say 
seems  very  reasonable.  There  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule.  It  certainly  is  one  of  mine  to  have 
as  little  as  possible  to  do  in  recommending  young 
women  to  the  situation  of  humble  friends.  Yet 
in  some  cases  I have  seen  all  tho  comfort  you 
anticipate  arise  to  both  parties  from  such  a con- 
nection ; and  I own  I never  saw  a fairer  ehance 
presented  than  the  present;  provided  Randall 
is  not  too  strong  for  you  all;  whioh  may  be 
feared.” 

44  Well,  then,  you  do  not  dwadvise  me  to  talk 
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to  mamma  about  it,  and  I will  write  to  you  as  | 
soon  as  I possibly  can ; and  you  will  bo  kind  : 
enough  to  negotiate  with  Lettice,  if  you  approve 
of  the  terms.  As  for  Randall,  she  shall  not  be 
too  hard  for  me.  Now  is  my  hour;  I am  in 
the  ascendant,  and  I will  win  this  battle  or 
perish ; that  is,  I will  tell  mamma  I won’t  be 
married  upon  any  other  terms;  and  to  have 
‘ Miss’  married  is  quite  as  great  a matter  of 
pride  to  Mrs.  Randall  as  to  that  dearest  of 
mothers.” 

The  contest  with  Mrs.  Randall  was  as  fierce 
as  Catherine,  in  her  worst  anticipations,  could 
have  expected.  She  set  herself  most  doggedly 
against  the  plan.  It,  indeed,  militated  against 
all  her  schemes.  She  had  intended  to  have 
every  thing  far  more  than  ever  her  own  way 
when  “Miss  Catherine  was  gone;”  and  though 
she  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  should  u keep  the 
creature  in  her  place,”  and  “teach  her  there 
was  only  one  mistress  here”  (which  phrase 
usually  means  the  maid,  though  it  implies  the 
lady),  yet  she  had  a sort  of  a misgiving  about  it. 
There  would  be  one  at  her  (Mrs.  Melwyn’s) 
ear  as  well  as  herself,  and  at,  possibly,  her 
master’s,  too,  which  was  of  still  more  import- 
ance. And  then  “ those  sort  of  people  are  so 
artful  and  cantankerous.  Oh ! she’d  seen  enough 
of  them  in  her  day ! Poor  servants  couldn’t  have 
a moment’s  peace  with  a creature  like  that  in 
the  house,  spying  about  and  telling  every  thing 
in  the  parlor.  One  can’t  take  a walk,  or  see  a 
poor  friend,  or  have  a bit  of  comfort,  but  all 
goes  up  there.  Well,  those  may  put  up  with 
it  who  like.  Here’s  one  as  won’t,  and  that’s 
me  myself ; and  so  I shall  make  bold  to  tell 
Miss  Catherine.  General  and  Mrs.  Melwyn 
must  choose  between  me  and  the  new-comer.” 

Poor  Catherine!  Mrs.  Melwyn  cried,  and 
said  her  daughter  was  very  right ; but  she  was 
sure  Randall  never  would  bear  it.  And  the 
genera],  with  whom  Randall  had  daily  oppor- 
tunity for  private  converse  while  she  bound  up 
his  shattered  arm,  and  dressed  the  old  wound, 
which  was  perpetually  breaking  out  afresh,  and 
discharging  splinters  of  bone,  easily  talked  her 
master  into  the  most  decided  dislike  to  the 
scheme. 

But  Catherine  stood  firm.  She  had  the  sup- 
port of  her  own  heart  and  judgment;  and  the 
greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  strongly  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Edgar  backed 
her,  too,  with  all  his  might.  He  could  hardly 
keep  down  his  vexation  at  this  weakness  on  one 
side,  and  indignation  at  the  attempted  tyranny 
on  the  other,  and  he  said  every  thing  he  could 
think  of  to  encourage  Catherine  to  persevere. 

She  talked  the  matter  well  over  with  her 
father.  The  general  was  the  most  testy,  cross, 
and  unreasonable  of  old  men;  always  out  of 
humor,  because  always  suffering,  and  always 
jealous  of  every  body’s  influence  and  authority, 
because  he  was  now  too  weak  and  helpless  to 
rule  his  family  with  a rod  of  iron,  such  as  he, 
the  greatest  of  martinets,  had  wielded  in  better 


| days  in  his  regiment  and  in  his  household  alike. 

: He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  Randall, 
and  by  nobody  else;  because  in  yielding  to 
Randall,  there  was  a sort  of  consciousness  of 
the  exercise  of  free  will.  He  ought  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  gentle  wife,  and  clever,  sensible 
daughter;  but  there  was  no  reason  on  earth, 
but  because  he  chose  to  do  it,  that  he  should 
mind  what  Randall  said. 

“ I hate  the  whole  pack  of  them ! I know 
well  enough  what  sort  of  a creature  you’])  bring 
among  us,  Catherine.  A whining,  raethodistica! 
old  maid,  with  a face  like  a hatchet,  and  a figure 
as  if  it  had  been  pressed  between  two  boards, 
dressed  in  a flimsy  cheap  silk,  of  a dingy  brown 
color,  with  a cap  like  a grenadier’s.  Your 
mother  and  she  will  be  sitting  moistening  their 
eyes  all  day  long  over  the  sins  of  mankind ; and. 
I’ll  be  bound,  my  own  sins  won’t  be  forgotten 
among  them.  Oh  ! I know  the  pious  creatures, 
of  old.  Nothing  they  hate  like  a poor  old  vet- 
eran, with  a naughty  word  or  two  in  his  mouth 
now  and  then.  Never  talk  to  me,  Catherine, 
I can’t  abide  such  cattle.” 

“ Dearest  papa,  what  a picture  you  do  draw  ! 
just  to  frighten  yourself.  Why,  Lettiee  Arnold 
is  only  about  nineteen,  I believe ; and  though 
she’s  not  particularly  pretty,  she’s  the  pleasant- 
est-looking  creature  you  ever  saw.  And  as  for 
bemoaning  herself  over  her  neighbors’  sins,  I’ll 
be  bound  she’s  not  half  such  a Methodist  as 
Randall.” 

“ Randall  is  a very  pious,  good  woman,  I’d 
have  you  to  know,  Miss  Catherine.” 

“ I’m  sure  I hope  she  is,  papa;  but  you  must 
own  she  makes  a great  fuss  about  it.  And  I 
really  believe,  the  habit  she  has  of  whispering 
and  turning  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  when  she 
hears  of  a neighbor’s  peccadillos,  is  one  thing 
which  sets  you  so  against  the  righteous,  dearest 
papa;  now,  you  know  it  is.” 

“ You’re  a sauoy  baggage.  How  old  is  this 
thing  you’re  trying  to  put  upon  us,  did  yon 
say?” 

“Why,  about  nineteen,  or,  perhaps,  twenty. 
And  then,  who’s  to  read  to  you,  papa,  when  I 
am  gone,  and  play  backgammon?  You  know 
mamma  must  not  read,  on  account  of  her  chest, 
and  she  plays  so  badly,  you  say,  at  backgam- 
mon; and  it’s  so  dull,  husband  and  wife  playing, 
you  know.”  (Poor  Mrs.  Melwyn  dreaded,  of 
ail  things,  backgammon ; she  invariably  got 
ridiculed  if  she  played  ill,  and  put  her  husband 
into  a passion  if  she  beat  him.  Catherine  had 
long  taken  this  business  upon  herself.) 

“ Does  she  play  backgammon  tolerably?  ano 
can  she  read  without  drawling  or  galloping  ?” 

“Just  at  your  own  pace,  papa,  whatever  that 
may  be.  Besides,  you  can  only  try  her ; she’s 
easily  sent  away  if  you  and  mamma  don’t  like 
her.  And  then  think,  she  is  a poor  clergyman’s 
daughter;  and  it  would  be  quite  a kind  action.” 

“ A poor  parson’s ! It  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose  if  you  had  said  a poor  offioei’s. 
I pay  tithes  enough  to  the  black  coated  gentle- 
men, without  being  bothered  with  their  children  •. 
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and  who  ever  pays  tithes  to  us,  I wonder?  I 
I don't  see  what  right  parsons  have  to  marry  at 
id;  and  then,  forsooth,  come  and  ask  other 
people  to  take  care  of  their  brats !” 

“ Ah ! but  she’s  not  to  be  taken  care  of  for 
nothing ; only  think  what  a comfort  she’ll  be.” 

“ To  your  mamma,  perhaps,  but  not  to  me. 
And  this  always  the  first  person  to  be  considered 
in  this  house,  1 know  very  well ; and  I know 
very  well  who  it  is  that  dresses  the  poor  old 
soldiers  wounds,  and  studies  his  comforts — and 
he'll  study  hers:  and  I won’t  have  her  vexed 
to  please  any  of  you.” 

44  But  wby  should  she  be  vexed  ? It’s  nothing 
to  her.  Shis  not  to  live  with  Lettice.  And  I 
most  say,  if  Randall  sets  herself  against  this 
measure,  she  behaves  in  a very  unreasonable 
and  unworthy  manner,  in  my  opinion.” 

u Hoity  toity ! To  be  sure;  and  who’s  behav- 
ing in  an  unreasonable  and  unworthy  manner 
now,  I wonder,  abusing  her  behind  her  back,  a 
worthy,  attached  creature,  whose  solct  object  it 
is  to  study  the  welfare  of  us  all?  She’s  told  me 
so  a thousand  times.” 

u I daresay.  Well,  now,  papa,  listen  to  me. 
Fm  going  away  from  you  for  good — your  little 
Catherine.  Just  for  once  grant  me  this  as  a 
favor.  Only  try  Lettice.  I’m  sure  you’ll  like 
her ; and  if,  after  she’s  been  here  a quarter  of  a 
rear,  you  don’t  wish  to  keep  her,  why  part  with 
her,  and  I’ll  promise  not  to  say  a word  about  it. 
Randall  has  her  good  qualities,  I suppose,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world;  but  Randall  must  be 
taaght  to  keep  her  place,  and  that’s  not  in  this 
drawing-room.  And  it’s  here  you  want  Lettice, 
lot  in  your  dressing-room.  Randall  shall  have 
it  all  her  own  way  there , and  that  ought  to  con- 
tent her.  And  besides,  papa,  do  you  know,  I 
can't  marry  Edgar  till  you  have  consented,  be- 
cause I can  not  leave  mamma  and  you  with  no- 
body to  keep  you  company.” 

w Edgar  and  you  be  d— -d  1 Well,  do  as  you 
like.  The  sooner  you’re  out  of  the  house  the 
better.  I shan’t  have  my  own  way  till  you’re 
gone.  You’re  a sad  coaxing  baggage,  but  you 
kavt  a pretty  face  of  your  own,  Miss  Catherine.” 


If  the  debate  upon  the  subject  ran  high  at 
the  Hazels,  so  did  it  in  the  little  bumble  apart- 
ment which  the  two  sisters  occupied. 

“A  humble  friend  1 No,”  cried  Myra,  “that 
I would  never,  never  be ; rather  die  of  hunger 
first  ” 

“ Dying  of  hunger  is  a very  horrible  thing,” 
said  I ettice,  quietly,  “ and  much  more  easily 
said  than  done.  Wc  have  not,  God  be  thanked 
for  it,  ever  been  quite  so  badly  off  as  that ; but 
I have  -i  f d near  enough  to  the  dreadful  gulf 
to  look  down,  and  to  sound  its  depth  and  its 
darkness.  I am  very  thankful,  deeply  thankful, 
for  this  offer,  which  I should  gladly  accept,  only 
what  is  to  become  of  you  ?” 

“ Oh  ! never  mind  me.  It’s  the  fashion  now, 
1 see,  for  every  body  to  think  of  you,  and  nobody 
to  think  of  me.  I’m  not  worth  caring  for,  now 
•hose  who  cared  for  me  are  gone.  Oh ! pray, 
V 1. — No.  1.— C 
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; if  you  like  to  be  a domestic  slave  yourself  let 
me  be  no  hindrance.” 

“ A domestic  slave ! why  should  I be  a do- 
mestic slave  ? 1 see  no  slavery  in  the  case.” 

41 1 call  it  slavery,  whatever  you  may  do,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  play  toad-eater 
and  flatterer  to  a good-for-nothing  old  woman ; 
to  bear  all  her  ill-humors,  and  be  the  butt  for  all 
her  caprices.  That’s  what  humble  friends  are 
expected  to  do,  I believe;  what  else  are  they 
hired  for?” 

44 1 should  neither  toady  nor  flatter,  I hope,” 
said  Lettice;  “and  as  for  bearing  people’s  ill- 
humors,  and  being  now  and  then  the  sport  of 
! their  caprices,  why  that,  as  you  say,  is  very 
j disagreeable,  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  what  we  must 
rather  expect.  But  Mrs.  Melwyn,  I have  al- 
ways heard,  is  the  gentlest  of  human  beings. 
And  if  she  is  like  Catherine,  she  must  be  free 
from  caprice,  and  nobody  could  help  quite  loving 
her.” 

41  Stuff  1 — love  I love  1 A humble  friend  love 
her  ttnhumble  friend ; for  I suppose  one  must 
not  venture  to  call  one’s  mistress  a tyrant.  Oh, 
no,  a friend ! a dear  friend  1”  in  a taunting, 
ironical  voice. 

44  Whomever  it  might  be  my  fate  to  live  with, 

1 1 should  try  to  love  ; for  I believe  if  one  tries  to 
love  people,  one  soon  finds  something  lovable 
about  them,  and  Mrs.  Melwyn,  I feel  sure,  I 
should  soon  love  very  much.” 

44  So  like  you ! ready  to  love  any  thing  and 
every  thing.  I verily  believe  if  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  love  but  the  little  chimney-sweeper 
boy,  you’d  fall  to  loving  him,  rather  than  love 
nobody.” 

“ I am  sure  that’s  true  enough,”  said  Lettice^ 
laughing;  UI  have  more  than  once  felt  very 
much  inclined  to  love  the  little  boy  who  carries 
the  soot-bag  for  the  man  who  sweeps  these 
chimneys — such  a saucy-looking,  little  sooty 
rogue.” 

44  As  if  a person’s  love  could  be  worth  hav- 
ing,” continued  the  sister,  41  who  is  so  ready  to 
love  any  body.” 

“ No,  that  I deny.  Some  few  people  I do  find 
it  hard  to  love.” 

44  Me  for  one.” 

“Oh,  Myra!” 

“ Well,  I beg  your  pardon.  You’re  very  kind 
to  me.  But  I’ll  tell  you  who  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  love — if  such  a thing  can  be : 
that’s  that  testy,  cross,  old  general.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  I shall  have  much  to  do 
with  the  old  general,  if  I go.” 

“If  you  go.  Oh,  you’re  sure  to  go.  You’re 
so  sanguine ; every  new  prospect  is  so  promis- 
ing. Bat  pardon  me,  you  seem  quite  to  have 
forgotten  that  reading  to  the  old  general,  and 
playing  backgammon  with  him,  are  among  your 
: specified  employments.” 

I “ Well,  I don’t  see  much  harm  in  it  if  they 
are.  A man  can’t  be  very  cross  with  one  whe* 
one’s  reading  to  him — and  as  for  the  backgam 
mon,  I mean  to  lose  every  game,  if  that  w»l 
please  him.” 
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“ O* , a man  can’t  be  cross  with  a reader  ? j very  well.  It  is  with  Mrs.  Fisher,  the  great 
I wish  you  knew  as  much  of  the  world  as  I do,  j milliner  in  Dover-street,  where  she  will  be  takes 
and  had  heard  people  read.  Why,  nothing  on  1 care  of,  and  may  be  very  comfortable.  Mrs. 
earth  puts  one  in  such  a fidget.  I’m  sure  I’ve  Fisher  is  a most  excellent  person,  and  very  anx- 
been  put  into  such  a worry  by  people’s  way  of  | ious,  not  only  about  the  health  and  comfort  of 
feeding,  that  I could  have  pinched  them.  Really,  those  she  employs,  but  about  their  good  behav- 
Lettice,  your  simplicity  would  shame  a child  of  j ior  and  their  security  from  evil  temptation, 
five  years  old.”  1 Such  a beautiful  girl  as  your  sister  is,  lives  in 

44  Well,  I shall  do  my  best,  and  besides  I shall  I perpetual  danger,  exposed  as  she  is  without  pro 
take  care  to  set  my  ohair  so  far  off  that  I can’t  j tection  in  this  great  town.” 
get  pinched,  at  least ; and  as  for  a poor,  ailing,  “ But  Myra  has  such  an  abhorrence  of  servi- 
suffering  old  man  being  a little  impatient  and  j tude,  as  she  calls  it — such  an  independent  high 
dross,  why  one  can’t  expect  to  get  fifty  pounds  spirit — I fear  she  will  never  like  it.” 
a year  for  just  doing  nothing. — I do  suppose  it  “ It  will  be  very  good  for  her,  whether  she 
is  .expected  that  I should  bear  a few  of  these  likes  it  or  not.  Indeed,  my  dear,  to  speak  sin* 
things  in  place  of  Mrs.  Melwyn ; and  I don’t  cerely,  the  placing  your  sister  out  of  danger  in 
•ee  why  I should  not.”  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fisher  ought  to  be  a decisive 

44  Ob,  dear  I Well,  my  love,  you’re  quite  made  reason  with  you  for  accepting  Catherine’s  pre- 
fer the  place,  I see ; you  always  had  something  posal— even  did  you  dislike  it  much  more  than 
of  the  spaniel  in  you,  or  the  walnut-tree,  or  any  you  seem  to  do.” 

of  those  things  which  are  the  better  for  being  ill-  | 44  Oh  ! to  tell  the  truth,  I should  like  the  plan 

used.  It  was  quite  a proverb  with  our  poor  very  much  indeed — much  more  than  I have 
mother,  4 a worm  will  turn,  but  not  Lettice.’  ” wished  to  say,  on  account  of  Myra : bat  slw 
Lettice  felt  very  much  inclined  to  turn  now.  never,  never  will  submit  to  be  ruled,  1 fear,  and 
But  the  mention  of  her  mother — that  mother  make  herself  happy  where,  of  course,  she  must 
whose  mismanagement  and  foolish  indulgence  j obey  orders  aud  follow  regulations,  whether  she 
had  contributed  so  much  to  poor  Myra’s  faults  likes  them  or  not.  Unfortunately,  poor  dear, 
— faults  for  which  she  now  paid  so  heavy  a pen-  she  has  been  so  little  accustomed  to  be  corttra- 
alty— silenced  the  generous  girl,  and  she  made  dieted.” 

no  answer.  u Well,  then,  it  is  high  time  she  should  begin; 

No  answer,  let  it  proceed  from  never  so  good  for  contradicted,  sooner  or  later,  we  all  of  as  are 
a motive,  makes  cross  people  often  more  cross ; certain  to  be.  Seriously,  again,  my  dear,  good 
though  perhaps  upon  the  whole  it  is  the  best  Lettice — I must  call  you  Lettice — your  inno- 
plan. cence  of  heart  prevents  you  from  knowing  what 

So  Myra  in  & still  more  querulous  voice  went  snares  surround  a beautiful  young  woman  like 
on  : your  sister.  I like  you  best,  I own ; but  I have 

u This  room  will  be  rather  dismal  all  by  one’s  thought  much  more  of  her  fate  than  yours,  upon 
self,  and  I don’t  know  how  I’m  to  go  about,  up  that  account.  Such  a situation  as  is  offered  to 
and  down,  fetch  and  carry,  and  work  as  you  you  she  evidently  is  quite  unfit  to  fill : but  1 
are  able  to  do. ...  I was  never  used  to  it.  It  went — the  very  day  Catherine  and  I came  to 
oomes  very  hard  upon  me.”  And  she  began  to  your  lodgings  and  saw  you  both — to  my  good 
cry.  friend  Mrs.  Fisher,  and,  with  great  difficulty, 

Poor  Myra ! dear  Myra ! don’t  cry : I never  have  persuaded  her  at  last  to  take  your  sister, 
intended  to  leave  you.  Though  I talked  as  if  I She  disliked  the  idea  very  much  ; but  she’s  an 
did,  it  was  only  in  the  way  of  argument,  because  excellent  woman  : and  when  I represented  to 
I thought  more  might  be  said  for  the  kind  of  life  I her  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  she 
than  you  thought ; and  I felt  sure  if  people  were  promised  she  would  consider  the  matter.  She 
tolerably  kind  and  candid,  I could  get  along  very  . took  a week  to  consider  of  it — for  she  is  a veiy 
well  and  make  myself  quite  comfortable.  Dear  cautions  person  is  Mrs.  Fisher ; and  some  people 
me!  after  such  hardships  as  we  have  gone  ’ call  her  very  cold  and  severe.  However,  she 
through,  a little  would  do  that.  But  do  you  ! has  decided  in  our  favor,  as  I expected  she  would, 
think,  poor  dear  girl,  I could  have  a moment’s  j Her  compassion  always  gets  the  better  of  her 
peace,  and  know  you  were  here  alone  ? No,  prudence,  when  the  two  are  at  issue.  And  so 
no.”  * i you  would  not  dislike  to  go  to  Mrs.  Melwvn’s?” 

And  so  when  she  went  in  the  evening  to  j 44  How  could  1 ? Why,  after  what  we  have 
carry  her  answer  to  Mrs.  Danvers,  who  had  ! suffered,  it  must  be  like  going  into  Paradise.” 
conveyed  to  her  Catherine’s  proposal,  Lettice  j “ Nay,  nay — a little  too  fast.  No  dependent 
said,  im  that  she  should  have  liked  exceedingly  to  situation  is  ever  exactly  a Paradise.  1 should 
accept  Catherine's  offer,  and  was  sure  she  should  ! be  sorry  you  saw  things  in  a false  light,  and 
have  been  very  happy  herself,  and  would  have  ] should  bo  disappointed.” 
done  every  thing  in  her  power  to  make  Mrs.  j 44  Oh,  no,  I do  not  wish  to  do  that — I don  \ 
Melwyn  happy,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  think — thank  you  for  the  great  kindness  and  in- 
leave her  sister.”  terest  you  are  so  kind  n«  to  show  by  this  last  re- 

u If  that  is  your  only  difficulty,  my  dear,  don’t  mark — but  I think  I never  in  my  life  enjoyed  one 
make  yourself  uneasy  About  that.  I have  found  day  of  unmixed  happiness  since  I was  quite  s 
a place  for  your  sister  which  I think  she  will  like  little  child  • and  I ha^e  got  to  entirely  into  the 
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habit  of  thinking  that  every  thing  in  the  world 
goes  so— that  when  I say  Paradise,  or  quite 
happy,  or  so  on,  it  is  always  in  a certain  sense 
—a  comparative  sense.’5 

u I am  glad  to  see  you  so  reasonable — that  is 
one  sure  way  to  be  happy;  but  you  will  find 
your  crosses  at  the  Hazels.  The  general  is  not 
very  sweet-tempered ; and  even  dear  mild  Mts. 
Melwyn  is  not  perfect.” 

“ Why,  madam,  what  am  I to  expect?  If  I 
can  not  bear  a few  disagreeable  things,  what  do 
I go  there  for  ? Not  to  be  fed,  and  housed,  and 
paid  at  other  people’s  expense,  just  that  I may 
please  my  own  humors  all  the  time.  That 
would  be  rather  an  unfair  bargain,  I think.  No : 
I own  there  are  some  things  I could  not  and 
would  not  bear  for  any  consideration ; but  there 
are  a great  many  others  that  I can,  and  I shall, 
and  I will — and  do  my  best,  too,  to  make  happy, 
and  be  happy ; and,  in  short,  I don’t  feel  the 
least  afraid.” 

14  No  more  you  need — you  right-spirited  creat- 
are,”  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  cordially. 


“upon  her  fine  features.”  Nay,  her  romantio 
imagination  traveled  still  farther — gentlemen 
sometimes  come  up  with  ladies  to  show-rooms, 
— who  could  tell  ? Love  at  first  sight  was  not 
altogether  a dream.  Such  things  had  happened. 
....  Myra  had  read  plenty  of  old,  rubbishy  nov- 
els when  she  was  a girl. 

Such  were  the  comfortable  thoughts  she  kepi 
to  herself : but  it  was,  as  I said,  one  endless  com 
plaining  externally. 

Catherine  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  ad- 
vance the  money  for  the  necessary  clothes,  whioh, 
to  satisfy  the  delicacy  of  the  one  and  the  pride  of 
the  other,  she  agreed  should  be  repaid  by  install- 
ments as  their  salaries  became  due.  The  sale 
of  their  few  possessions  put  a sovereign  or  so 
into  the  pocket  of  each,  and  thus  the  sisters 
parted ; the  lovely  Myra  to  Mrs.  Fisher’s,  and 
Lettice,  by  railway,  to  the  Hazels. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ERUPTION  OF  MOUNT  ETNA  IN  1669. 


Many  were  the  difficulties,  endless  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  Myra  against  the  proposed  plan 
cf  going  to  Mrs.  Fisher.  Such  people’s  objec- 
tions and  difficulties  are  indeed  endless.  In  their 
weakness  and  their  selfishness,  they  like  to  be 
objects  of  pity — they  take  a comfort  in  bother- 
ing and  wearying  people  with  their  interminable 
complaints.  Theirs  is  not  the  sacred  outbreak 
of  the  overloaded  heart— casting  itself  upon  an- 
other heart  lor  support  and  consolation  under 
suffering  that  is  too  strong  and  too  bitter  to  be 
endured  alone.  Sacred  call  for  sympathy  and 
eonsolation,  and  rarely  made  in  vain ! It  is  the 
wearying  and  futile  attempt  to  cast  the  burden 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  upon  others,  instead  of 
seeking  their  assistance  in  enduring  it  one’s  self. 
Vain  and  useless  endeavor,  and  which  often  bears 
hard  upon  the  sympathy  even  of  the  kindest  and 
truest  hearts ! 

Ineffectually  did  Lettice  endeavor  to  represent 
carters  under  a cheerful  aspect.  Nothing  was 
of  any  avail.  Myra  would  persist  in  lamenting, 
and  grieving,  and  tormenting  herself  and  her  sis- 
ter ; bewailing  the  cruel  fate  of  both — would 
persist  in  recapitulating  every  objection  which 
coaid  be  made  to  the  plan,  and  every  evil  con- 
sequence which  could  possibly  ensue.  Not  that 
die  had  the  slightest  intention  in  the  world  of 
refasing  her  share  in  it,  if  she  would  have  suf- 
fered herself  to  say  so.  She  rather  liked  the 
idea  of  going  to  that  fashionable  moditle , Mrs. 
Fisher:  she  had  the  “am*  de  dentelle ” with 
which  Napoleon  reproached  poor  Josephine. 
There  was  something  positively  delightful  to  her 
imagination  in  the  idea  of  dwelling  among  rich 
silks,  Brussels  laces,  ribbons,  and  feathers ; it  was 
to  her  what  woods,  and  birds,  and  trees  were  to 
ber  sister.  She  fancied  herself  elegantly  dressed, 
w&lking  about  a show-room,  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  beantifu)  things;  herself,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  it,  and  the  object  of  a sort  of 
Battering  interest,  through  the  melancholy  cloud 


“ many  days  previous  the  sky  had  been 

1.  overcast,  and  the  weather,  notwithstanding 
the  season,  oppressively  hot.  The  thunder  and 
lightning  were  incessant,  and  the  eruption  was 
at  length  ushered  in  by  a violent  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which  leveled  most  of  the  houses 
at  Nicolosi.  Two  great  chasms  then  opened 
near  that  village,  from  whence  ashes  were 
thrown  out  in  such  quantities,  that,  in  a few 
weeks,  a double  hill,  called  Monte  Rosso,  450 
feet  high,  was  formed,  and  the  surrounding 
country  covered  to  such  a depth,  that  nothing 
but  the  tops  of  the  trees  could  be  seen.  The 
lava  ran  in  a stream  fifty  feet  deep,  and  four 
miles  wide,  overwhelming  in  its  course  fourteen 
towns  and  villages;  and  had  it  not  separated 
before  reaching  Catania,  that,  city  would  have 
been  virtually  annihilated  as  were  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  The  walls  had  been  purposely 
raised  to  a height  of  sixty  feet,  to  repel  the 
danger  if  possible,  but  the  torrent  accumulated 
behind  them,  and  poured  down  in  a cascade  of 
fire  upon  the  town.  It  still  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and,  after  a course  of  fifteen  miles,  ran 
into  the  sea,  where  it  formed  a mole  600  yards 
long.  The  walls  were  neither  thrown  down 
nor  fused  by  contact  with  the  ignited  matter, 
and  have  since  been  discovered  by  Prince  Bie- 
cari,  when  excavating  in  search  of  a well  known 
to  have  existed  in  a certain  spot,  and  from  the 
steps  of  which  the  lava  may  now  be  seen  curling 
over  Like  a monstrous  billow  in  the  very  act  of 
falling. 

u The  great  crater  fell  in  during  this  erufK 
tion,  and  & fissure,  six  feet  wide  and  twelve 
miles  long,  opened  in  the  plain  of  S.  Leo.  In 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  the  habitations  of  27,000 
persons  were  destroyed,  a vast  extent  of  the 
most  fertile  land  rendered  desolate  for  ages,  the 
course  of  rivers  changed,  and  the  whole  face  of 
the  district  transformed.”  — Marquis  of  Of* 
monde't  Autumn  m Sicily. 
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VOLCANIC  ERUPTION— MOUNT  ETNA 
IN  1849. 

* fpHE  mass  extended  for  a breadth  of  about 
-I-  1000  paoe9,  advancing  gradually,  more 
or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  over  which  it  moved,  but  making  steady 
progress.  It  had  formed  two  branches,  one 
going  in  a northerly,  and  the  other  in  a westerly 
direction.  No  danger  beyond  loss  of  trees  or 
orops  was  apprehended  from  the  former,  but  the 
second  was  moving  in  a direct  line  for  the  town 
of  Bronte,  and  to  it  wo  confined  our  attention. 
The  townspeople,  on  their  part,  had  not  been 
idle.  I have  before  mentipned  the  clearance 
which  they  made  of  their  goods,  but  precautions 
had  also  been  taken  outside  the  town,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
lava ; and  a very  massive  wall  of  coarse  loose 
work  was  in  the  course  of  erection  across  a 
valley  down  which  the  stream  must  flow.  We 
heard  afterward,  that  the  impelling  power  was 
spent  before  the  strength  of  this  work  was  put 
to  the  test,  but  had  it  failed,  Bronte  had  been 
lost.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  by  words  any 
very  accurate  idea.  The  lava  appeared  to  be 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  some 
notion  of  its  aspect  and  progress  may  be  formed 
by  imagining  a hill  of  loose  stones  of  all  sizes, 
the  summit  or  brow  of  which  is  continually  fall- 
ing to  the  base,  and  as  constantly  renewed  by 
unseen  pressure  from  behind.  Down  it  came  in 
large  masses,  each  leaving  behind  it  a fiery 
track,  as  the  red-hot  interior  was  for  a moment 
or  two  exposed.  The  impression  most  strongly 
left  on  my  mind  was  that  of  its  irresistible  force. 
It  did  not  advance  rapidly ; there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  approaching  it,  as  I did,  closely,  and 
taking  out  pieces  of  red-hot  stone ; the  rattling 
of  the  blocks  overhead  gave  ample  notice  of 
their  descent  down  the  inclined  face  of  the 
stream,  and  a few  paces  to  the  rear,  or  aside, 
were  quite  enough  to  take  me  quite  clear  of 
them ; but  still  onward,  onward  it  came,  foot  by 
foot  it  encroached  on  the  ground  at  its  base, 
ohanging  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  leaving 
hills  where  formerly  valleys  had  been,  over- 
whelming every  work  of  man  that  it  encountered 
in  its  progress,  and  leaving  all  behind  one  black, 
rough,  and  monotonous  mass  of  hard  and  barren 
lava.  It  had  advanced  considerably  during  the 
night.  On  the  previous  evening  1 had  measured 
the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  moving  hill  to 
the  walls  of  a deserted  house  which  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  at  about  fifty  yards  off,  and, 
though  separated  from  it  by  a road,  evidently 
exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  stream.  Not 
a trace  of  it  was  now  left,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  make  a guess  at  wThere  it  had  been.  The 
owners  of  the  adjacent  lands  were  busied  in  all 
directions  felling  the  timber  that  stood  in  the 
line  of  the  advancing  Are,  but  they  could  not  in 
many  instances  do  it  fast  enough  to  save  their  j 
property  from  destruction;  and  it  was  not  a 
little  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  produced 
nn  many  a goodly  tree,  first  thoroughly  dried  by 
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the  heat  of  the  mass,  and,  in  a few  minutes  aftot 
it  had  been  reached  by  the  lava,  bursting  intc 
flames  at  the  base,  and  soon  prostrate  and  de- 
stroyed. It  being  Sunday,  all  the  population 
had  turned  out  to  see  what  progress  the  enemy 
was  making,  and  prayers  and  invocations  to  a 
variety  of  saints  were  every  where  heard  around. 

1 Chiamate  Sant’  Antonio,  Signor,’  said  one 
woman  eagerly  to  me, 4 per  l’amor  di  Dio,  c.hia- 
rnate  la  Santa  Maria.’  Many  females  knelt 
around,  absorbed  in  their  anxiety  and  devotion, 
while  the  men  generally  stood  in  silence  gazing 
in  dismay  at  the  scene  before  them.  Our  guide 
was  a poor  fiddler  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  strict  penance  enjoined  with  a view  to 
avert  the  impending  calamity,  dancing  and  musio 
being  especially  forbidden,  even  had  any  one 
under  such  circumstances  been  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in  them.” 

The  Marquis  of  Ormonde  was  adventurous 
enough,  despite  the  fate  of  Empedocles  and  of 
Pliny,  to  ascend  in  the  evening  to  see  the  Bocca 
di  Fuoco,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
6000  feet.  The  sight  which  met  his  eyes  was, 
he  tells  us,  and  we  may  well  believe  it,  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  awful  it  had  ever  been 
his  fortune  to  witness  : 

“ The  evening  had  completely  closed  in,  and 
it  was  perfectly  dark,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
which  could  in  any  way  injure  or  weaken  the 
effect.  The  only  thing  to  which  I can  compare 
it  is,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  representa- 
tions of  such  scenes,  the  blowing  up  of  some 
enormous  vessel  of  war,  the  effect  being  perma- 
nent instead  of  momentary  only.  Directly  facing 
us  was  the  chasm  in  the  mountain’s  side  from 
which  tho  lava  flowed  in  a broad  stream  of 
liquid  fire ; masses  of  it  had  been  forced  up  on 
each  side,  forming,  as  it  got  comparatively  cool, 
black,  uneven  banks,  the  whole  realizing  the 
poetic  description  of  Phlegethon  in  the  most 
vivid  manner.  The  flames  ascended  to  a con- 
siderable height  from  the  abyss,  and  high  above 
them  the  air  was  constantly  filled  with  large 
fiery  masses,  projected  to  a great  height,  and 
meeting  on  their  descent  a fresh  supply,  tho 
roar  of  the  flames  and  crash  of  the  falling  blocks 
being  incessant.  Advancing  across  a valley 
which  intervened,  wo  ascended  another  hill,  and 
here  commanded  a view  of  the  ground  on  which 
many  of  the  ejected  stones  fell,  and,  though  well 
to  windward,  the  small  ashes  fell  thickly  around 
us.  The  light  was  sufficient,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance we  stood,  to  enable  us  to  read  small  print, 
and  to  write  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  ther- 
mometer stood  at  about  40°,  but,  cold  though 
it  was,  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  re 
solve  to  take  our  last  look  at  this  extraordinary 
sight,  and  our  progress,  after  wo  had  done  so, 
was  retarded  by  the  constant  stoppages  made 
by  us  to  watch  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  light, 
as  seen  through  the  Bobco , which  we  had  entered 
on  our  return.”— Marquie  of  Ormonde' t Autumn 
in  Sicily. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


TITE  believe  it  was  M.  l’Abb6  Raynal  who 
V?  said  that  America  had  not  yet  produced  a 
tingle  man  of  genius.  The  productions  now 
under  our  notice  will  do  more  to  relieve  her 
from  this  imputation  than  the  reply  of  President 
Jefferson  : 

“When  we  have  existed/'  said  that  gentleman,  44 so 
long  aa  the  Greeks  did  before  they  produced  Homer,  the 
Romans  Virgil,  the  French  a Racine  and  a Voltaire,  the 
Engheh  a Shakspca re  and  a Milton,  we  shall  inquire 
from  what  unfriendly  causes  it  has  proceeded  that  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  quarters  of  the  earth, 
■hill  not  hare  inscribed  any  poet  of  ours  on  the  roll  of 
Came.’* 


The  ingenuity  of  this  defense  is  more  apparent 
than  its  truth;  for  although  the  existence  of 
America,  as  a separate  nation,  is  comparatively 
recent,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  origin 
of  her  people  is  identical  with  that  of  our  own. 
Hieir  language  is  the  same ; they  have  always 
bad  advantages  in  regard  of  literature  precisely 
arailar  to  those  which  we  now  enjoy ; they  have 
free  trade,  and  a little  more,  in  all  our  best 
standard  authors.  There  is,  therefore,  no  anal- 
ogy whatever  between  their  condition  and  that 
of  the  other  nations  with  whom  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  contrast  them.  With  a literature 
ready-made,  as  it  were,  to  their  hand,  America 
had  never  to  contend  against  any  difficulties 
such  as  they  encountered.  Beyond  the  ballads 
of  the  Troubadours  and  Trou veres,  France  had 
no  stock  either  of  literature  or  of  traditions  to 
be^in  upon ; the  language  of  Rome  was  foreign 
to  its  people ; Greece  had  but  the  sixteen  letters 
of  Cadmus ; the  literature  of  England  struggled 
through  the  rude  chaos  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman, 
French,  and  monkish  Latin.  If  these  difficulties 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge  be  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  America,  we  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  president  had  the  worst  of  the 
argument. 

But  although  America  enjoys  all  these  advant- 
ages, it  can  not  be  denied  that  her  social  con- 
dition presents  impediments  of  a formidable 
character  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
and  more  refined  branches  of  literature.  Liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  are  not  quite  so  favorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  elegant  tasths  as  might  be 
imagined ; where  every  kind  of  social  rank  is 
obliterated,  the  field  of  observation,  which  is  the 
province  of  fiction,  becomes  proportionately  nar- 
row; and  although  human  nature  must  be  the 
same  under  every  form  of  government,  the  lib- 
erty of  a thorough  democracy  by  no  means 
compensates  for  its  vulgarity.  It  might  he 
■opposed  that  the  very  obliteration  of  all  grades 
of  rank,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  ac- 
quiring social  distinction,  would  have  a direct 
tendency  to  turn  the  efforts  of  genius  in  directipns 
where  the  acquisition  of  fame  might  be  supposed 
to  compensate  for  more  substantial  rewards ; and 
when  men  could  no  longer  win  their  way  to  a 
coronet,  they  would  redouble  their  exertions  to 
obtain  the  wreath.  The  history  of  literature, 
however,  teaches  us  the  reverse  ; its  most  brill- 
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I iant  lights  have  shone  in  dark  and  uncongenial 
I times.  Amid  the  clouds  of  bigotry  and  oppres- 
sion, in  the  darkest  days  of  tyranny  and  demor- 
alization, their  lustre  has  been  the  most  brilliant. 
Under  the  luxurious  tyranny  of  the  empire, 
Virgil  and  Horace  sang  their  immortal  strains ; 
the  profligacy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  produced 
a Voltaire  and  a Rosseau ; amid  the  oppression 
of  his  country  grew  and  flourished  the  gigantie 
intellect  of  Milton ; Ireland,  in  the  darkest  times 
of  her  gloomy  history,  gave  birth  to  the  imper 
ishable  genius  of  Swift ; it  was  less  the  liberty 
of  Athens  than  the  tyranny  of  Philip,  which  made 
Demosthenes  an  orator ; and  of  the  times  which 
produced  our  great  dramatists  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak.  The  proofs,  in  short,  are 
numberless.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
character  of  American  literature  which  hat 
fallen  under  our  notice  must  demonstrate  to 
every  intelligent  mind,  what  immense  advant- 
ages she  has  derived  from  those  sources  which 
the  advocates  of  her  claims  would  endeavor  to 
repudiate.  There  is  scarcely  a page  which 
does  not  contain  evidence  how  largely  she  has 
availed  herself  of  the  learning  and  labors  of  others. 

We  do  not  blame  her  for  this;  far  from  it. 
We  only  say  that,  having  reaped  the  benefit,  h 
is  unjust  to  deny  the  obligation ; and  that  in 
discussing  her  literary  pretensions,  the  plsa 
which  has  been  put  forward  in  her  behalf  is 
untenable. — Dublin  University  Magazine . 


MILKING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

THIS  is  a very  serious  operation.  First,  say 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  you  drive 
the  cows  into  the  stock-yard,  where  the  calves 
have  been  penned  up  all  the  previous  night  in  a 
hutch  in  one  corner.  Then  you  have  to  com- 
mence a chase  after  the  first  cow,  who,  with  a 
perversity  common  to  Australian  females,  ex-  ‘ 
pects  to  he  pursued  two  or  three  times  round 
the  yard,  ankle  deep  in  dust  or  mud,  according 
to  the  season,  with  loud  halloas  and  a thick  stick. 

This  done,  she  generally  proceeds  up  to  the  fait) 
a kind  of  pillory,  and  permits  her  neck  to  be 
made  fast.  The  cow  safe  in  the  fail,  her  near 
hind  leg  is  stretched  out  to  its  full  length,  and 
tied  to  a convenient  post  with  the  universal 
cordage  of  Australia,  a piece  of  green  hide.  At 
this  stage,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  milking  com- 
mences ; but  it  was  one  of  the  hobbies  of  Mr. 
Jumsorew,  a practice  I have  never  seen  followed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  colony,  that  the  cow’s 
tail  should  be  held  tight  during  the  operation. 

This  arduous  duty  I conscientiously  performed 
for  some  weeks,  until  it  happened  one  day  that 
a young  heifer  slipped  her  head  out  of  an  ill- 
fastened  fail,  upset  milkman  and  milkpail, 
charged  the  head-stockman,  \vh«>  v.  is  unloosing 
the  calves,  to  the  serious  damage  of  u new  pair 
of  fustians,  and  ended,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts, 
in  clearing  the  top  rail  of  the  stock-yard,  leaving 
me  fiat  and  flabbergasted  at  the  foot  of  the  fence. 

— From  M Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a Bushman 
( Unpublished.) 
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(From  Household  Words.] 

LIZZIE  LEIGH. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  L 
HEN  Death  is  present  in  a household  on  a 
Christmas  Day,  the  very  contrast  between 
the  time  as  it  now  is,  and  the  day  as  it  has  often 
been,  gives  a poignancy  to  sorrow — a more  ut- 
ter blankness  to  the  desolation.  James  Leigh 
died  jnst  as  the  far-away  bells  of  Rochdale 
ehnrch  were  ringing  for  morning  service  on 
Christmas  Day,  1836.  A few  minutes  before 
his  death,  he  opened  his  already  glazing  eyes, 
and  made  a sign  to  his  wife,  by  the  faint  motion 
of  his  lips,  that  he  had  yet  something  to  say. 
She  stooped  close  down,  and  caught  the  broken 
whisper,  “ I forgive  her,  Anne ! May  God  for- 
give me.” 

“ Oh  my  love,  my  dear ! only  get  well,  and 
I will  never  cease  showing  my  thanks  for  those 
words.  May  God  in  heaven  bless  thee  for  say- 
ing them.  Thou’rt  not  so  restless,  my  lad! 
may  be — Oh  God  J” 

For  even  while  she  spoke,  he  died. 

They  had  been  two-and- twenty  years  man 
and  wife ; for  nineteen  of  those  years  their  life 
had  been  as  calm  and  happy,  as  the  most  perfect 
uprightness  on  the  one  side,  and  the  most  com- 
plete confidence  and  loving  submission  on  the 
other,  could  make  it.  Milton's  famous  line 
might  have  been  framed  and  bung  up  as  the 
rule  of  their  married  life,  for  he  was  truly  the 
interpreter,  who  stood  between  God  and  her; 
she  would  have  considered  herself  wicked  if  she 
had  ever  dared  even  to  think  him  austere, 
though  as  certainly  as  he  was  an  upright  man, 
so  surely  was  he  hard,  stern,  and  inflexible. 
But  for  three  years  the  moan  and  the  murmur 
had  never  been  out  of  her  heart ; she  had  re- 
belled against  her  husband  as  against  a tyrant, 
with  a hidden,  sullen  rebellion,  which  tore  up 
the  old  landmarks  of  wifely  duty  and  affection, 
and  poisoned  the  fountains  whence  gentlest  love 
and  reverence  had  once  been  forever  springing. 

But  those  last  blessed  words  replaced  him  on 
his  throne  in  her  heart,  and  called  out  penitent 
anguish  ftv  all  the  bitter  estrangement  of  later 
years.  It  was  this  which  made  her  refuse  all 
the  entreaties  of  her  sons,  that  she  would  see 
the  kind-hearted  neighbors,  who  called  on  their 
way  from  church,  to  sympathize  and  condole. 
No  1 she  would  stay  with  the  dead  husband  that 
had  spoken  tenderly  at  last,  if  for  three  years 
he  had  kept  silence;  who  knew  but  what,  if 
she  had  only  been  more  geutle  and  less  angrily 
reserved  he  might  have  relented  earlier — and 
in  time ! 

She  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  while  the  footsteps  below  went  in 
and  out ; she  had  been  in  sorrow  too  long  to 
have  any  violent  burst  of  deep  grief  now;  the 
furrows  were  well  worn  in  her  cheeks,  and  the 
tears  flowed  quietly,  if  incessantly,  all  the  day 
long.  But  when  the  winter's  night  drew  on, 
and  the  neighbors  had  gone  away  to  their  homes, 
she  stole  to  the  window,  and  roxed  out,  lor.g 
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and  wistfully,  over  the  dark,  gray  moors.  She 
did  not  bear  her  son's  voice,  as  he  spoke  to  her 
from  the  door,  nor  bis  footstep,  as  he  drew 
nearer.  She  started  when  he  touched  her. 

“ Mother  1 come  down  to  us.  There’s  no 
one  but  Will  and  roe.  Dearest  mother,  we  da 
so  want  you.”  The  poor  lad’s  voice  trembled, 
and  he  began  to  cry.  It  appeared  to  require 
an  effort  on  Mrs.  Leigh's  part  to  tear  herself 
away  from  the  window,  but  with  a sigh  she 
complied  with  his  request. 

The  two  boys  (for  though  Will  was  nearly 
twenty-one,  she  still  thought  of  him  as  a lad) 
had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  make 
the  house-place  comfortable  for  her.  She  her- 
self, in  the  old  days  before  her  sorrow,  had 
never  made  a brighter  fire  or  a cleaner  hearth, 
ready  for  her  husband's  return  home,  than  now 
awaited  her.  The  tea-things  were  all  put  out,  aw} 
the  kettle  was  boiling ; and  the  boys  had  calmed 
their  grief  down  into  a kind  of  sober  cheerful- 
ness. They  paid  her  every  attention  they  could 
think  of,  but  received  little  notice  on  her  part; 
she  did  not  resist — she  rather  submitted  to  all 
their  arrangements;  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
touch  her  heart. 

When  tea  was  ended — it  was  merely  the  form 
of  tea  that  had  been  gone  through — Will  moved 
the  things  away  to  the  dresser.  His  mother 
leant  back  languidly  in  her  chair. 

“Mother,  shall  Tom  read  you  & chapter? 

He's  a better  scholar  than  I.” 

“ Ay,  lad ! ” said  she,  almost  eagerly.  “ That’s 
it.  Read  roe  the  Prodigal  Son.  Ay,  ay,  lad. 

Thank  thee.” 

Tom  found  the  chapter,  and  read  it  in  the 
high-pitched  voice  which  is  customary  in  vil- 
lage-schools. His  mother  bent  forward,  her 
lips  parted,  her  eyes  dilated;  her  whole  body 
instinct  with  eager  attention.  Will  sat  with  hif 
bead  depressed,  and  hung  down.  He  knew  why 
that  chapter  had  been  chosen;  and  to  him  ft 
recalled  the  family's  disgrace.  When  the  read- 
ing was  ended,  he  still  hung  down  his  head  in 
gloomy  silence.  But  her  face  was  brighter 
than  it  had  been  before  for  the  day.  Her  eyes 
looked  dreamy,  as  if  she  saw  a vision ; and  by 
and  by  she  pulled  the  Bible  toward  her,  and 
putting  her  Anger  underneath  each  word,  began 
to  read  them  aloud  in  a low  voice  to  herself: 
she  read  again  the  words  of  bitter  sorrow  and 
deep  humiliation ; but  most  of  all  she  paused 
and  brightened  over  the  father’s  tender  recep- 
tion of  the  repentant  prodigal. 

So  passed  the  Christmas  evening  in  the  Up- 
close  Farm. 

The  snow  had  fallen  heavily  over  the  dark 
waving  moorland,  before  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

The  black,  storm-laden  dome  of  heaven  lay 
very  still  and  close  upon  the  white  earth,  as 
they  carried  the  body  forth  out  of  the  house 
which  had  known  his  presence  so  long  as  its 
ruling  power.  Two  and  two  the  mourners  fol- 
lowed, making  a black  procession  in  their  wind- 
I ing  march  over  the  unbeaten  snow,  to  Milne- 
I row  church — now  lost  in  some  hollow  of  the 
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ble&k  moors,  now  slowly  clirabing^tfce-beavinjr 
ascents.  There  was  no  long  tarrying  after  the 
funeral,  for  many  of  the  neighbors  who  accom- 
panied the  body  to  the  grave  had  far  to  go,  and 
the  great  white  flakes  which  came  slowly  down, 
were  the  boding  forerunners  of  a heavy  storm. 
One  old  friend  alone  accompanied  the  widow 
and  her  sons  to  their  home. 

The  Upclose  Farm  had  belonged  for  gener- 
ations to  the  Leighs ; and  yet  its  possession 
hardly  raised  them  above  the  rank  of  laborers, 
rbere  was  the  house  and  outbuildings,  all  of  an 
old-fashioned  kind,  and  about  seven  acres  of 
barren,  unproductive  land,  W'hich  they  had  never 
possessed  capital  enough  to  improve ; indeed, 
tl  ey  could  hardly  rely  upon  it  for  subsistence  ; 
and  it  had  been  customary  to  bring  up  the  sons 
to  some  trade — such  as  a wheelwright’s,  or 
blacksmith's. 

James  Leigh  had  left  a will,  in  the  possession 
of  the  old  man  who  accompanied  them  home. 
He  read  it  aloud.  James  had  bequeathed  the 
farm  to  his  faithful  wife,  Anne  Leigh,  for  her 
life-time ; and  afterward,  to  his  son  William. 
The  hundred  and  odd  pounds  in  the  savings’- ' 
hank  was  to  accumulate  for  Thomas.  i 

After  the  reading  was  ended,  Anne  Leigh  sat , 
silent  for  a time ; and  then  she  asked  to  speak ! 
to  Samuel  Orroe  alone.  The  sons  went  into ! 
the  back-kitchen,  and  thence  strolled  out  into  j 
the  fields,  regardless  of  the  driving  snow.  The 
brothers  were  dearly  fond  of  each  other,  al- 
though they  were  very  different  in  character. 
Will,  the  elder,  was  like  his  father,  stern,  re- 
served, and  scrupulously  upright.  Tom  (who 
was  ten  years  younger)  was  gentle  and  delicate 
as  a girL,  both  in  appearance  and  character. 
He  had  always  clung  to  his  mother  and  dreaded 
his  father.  They  did  not  speak  as  they  walked, 
for  they  were  only  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
facts,  and  hardly  knew  the  more  sophisticated 
language  applied  to  the  description  of  feelings. 

Meanwhile  their  mother  had  taken  hold  of 
Samuel  Orme's  arm  with  her  trembling  band. 

44  Samuel,  I must  let  the  farm — I mast.” 

44  Let  the  farm  I What’s  come  o’er  the 
woman  ?*’ 

44  Oh,  Samuel !”  said  she,  her  eyes  swimming 
in  tears,  “ fra  just  fain  to  go  and  live  in  Man- 
chester. I mun  let  the  farm.” 

Samuel  looked  and  pondered,  but  did  not 
speak  for  some  time.  At  last  he  said, 

uIf  thou  hast  made  up  thy  mind,  there’s  no 
speaking  again  it ; and  thou  must  e’en  go. ! 
Tbou’lt  be  sadly  pottered  wi’  Manchester  ways; 
bat  that's  not  my  look-out.  Why,  thou’lt  have 
to  buy  potatoes,  a thing  thou  hast  never  done 
afore  in  all  thy  born  life.  Well ! it’s  not  my 
look-out.  It’s  rather  for  me  than  again  me. 
Our  Jenny  is  going  to  be  married  to  Tom  Hig- 
ginbotham, and  he  was  speaking  of  wanting  a 
bit  of  land  to  begin  upon.  His  father  will  be 
dying  sometime,  I reckon,  and  then  he’ll  step 
into  the  Croft  Farm.  But  meanwhile — ” 
uTben,  thou’lt  let  the  farm,”  said  she,  still 
•i  eagerly  as  ever* 
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14  Ay,  ay,  he’ll  take  it  last  enough,  I’ve  a 
notion.  But  I’ll  not  drive  a bargain  with  thee 
just  now;  it  would  not  be  right;  we’ll  wait  a 
bit.” 

44  No ; I can  not  wait,  settle  it  out  at  once.” 
j “Well,  well;  I’ll  speak  to  Will  about  it.  1 
see  him  out  yonder.  I’ll  step  to  him,  and  talk 
it  over.” 

I Accordingly  he  went  and  joined  the  two  lads, 
and  without  more  ado,  began  the  subject  to  them. 

44  Will,  thy  mother  is  fain  to  go  live  in  Man- 
chester, and  covets  to  let  the  farm.  Now,  I’m 
willing  to  take  it  for  Tom  Higginbotham  ; but  1 
like  to  drive  a keen  bargain,  and  there  would 
be  no  fun  chaffering  with  thy  mother  just  now. 
Let  thee  and  me  buckle  *o,  ray  lad ! and  try 
and  cheat  each  other;  it  will  warm  us  this  oold 
day.” 

| 44  Let  the  farm  !”  said  both  the  lads  at  once, 

with  infinite  surprise.  44  Go  live  in  Manches- 
1 ter !” 

| When  Samuel  Or  me  found  that  the  plan  had 
never  before  beon  named  to  either  Will  or  Tom, 
be  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  said, 
until  they  had  spoken  to  their  mother;  likely 
she  was  44 dazed”  by  her  husband’s  death;  he 
would  wait  a day  or  two,  and  not  name  it  to 
any  one ; not  to  Tom  Higginbotham  himself,  or 
may  be  he  would  set  his  heart  upon  it.  The 
lads  had  better  go  in  and  talk  it  over  with  their 
mother.  He  bade  them  good  day,  and  left 
them. 

Will  looked  very  gloomy,  but  he  did  not 
speak  till  they  got  near  the  house.  Then  he 
said, 

44  Tom,  go  to  th’  shippon.  and  supper  the 
cows.  I want  to  speak  to  mother  alone.” 

When  he  entered  the  house-place,  she  wae 
sitting  before  the  fire,  looking  into  its  embers. 
She  did  not  hear  him  come  in ; for  some  time 
she  had  lost  her  quick  perception  of  outward 
things. 

44  Mother  I what’s  this  about  going  to  Man- 
chester?” asked  he. 

4i  Oh,  lad !”  said  she,  turning  round  and 
speaking  in  a beseeching  tone,  44 1 must  go  and 
seek  our  Lizzie.  I ean  not  rest  here  for  think- 
ing on  her.  Many’s  the  time  I’ve  left  thy 
father  sleeping  in  bed,  and  stole  to  th’  window, 
and  looked  and  looked  my  heart  out  toward 
Manchester,  till  I thought  I must  just  set  out 
and  tramp  over  moor  and  moss  straight  away 
till  I got  there,  and  then  lift  up  every  downcast 
face  till  I came  to  our  Lizzie.  And  often, 
when  the  south  wind  was  blowing  soft  among 
the  hollows,  I’ve  fancied  (it  could  but  be  fancy, 
thon  knowest)  I heard  her  crying  upon  me;  and 
I’ve  thought  the  voice  came  closer  and  closer, 
till  it  last  it  was  sobbing  out  44  Mother”  close  to 
the  door ; and  I’ve  stolen  down,  and  undone  the 
latch  before  now,  and  looked  out  into  the  still, 
black  night,  thinking  to  see  her,  and  turned  sick 
and  sorrowful  when  I heard  no  living  sound  but 
the  sough  of  the  wind  dying  away.  Oh  1 speak 
not  to  me  of  stopping  here,  when  she  may  be 
perishing  for  hunger,  like  the  poor  lad  in  the 
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parable.”  And  now  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  hear  and  see  naught  of  her  for  a twelvemonth, 
wept  aloud.  me  being  in  Manchester  looking  out,  I’ll  just 

Will  was  deeply  grieved.  He  bad  been  old  ha’  broken  my  heart  fairly  before  the  year’s 
enough  to  be  told  the  family  shame  when,  more  ended,  and  then  I shall  know  neither  love  nor 
than  two  years  before,  his  father  had  had  his  sorrow  for  her  any  more,  when  I’m  at  rest  in 
Iftter  to  his  daughter  returned  by  her  mistress  the  grave — I’ll  agree  to  that,  Will.” 
in  Manchester,  telling  him  that  Lizzie  had  left  u Well,  I suppose  it  must  be  so.  I shall  not 
her  service  some  time — and  why.  He  had  tell  Tom,  mother,  why  we’re  flitting  to  Man- 
sympathized  with  his  father’s  stern  anger;  Chester.  Best  spare  him.” 
though  he  had  thought  him  something  hard,  it  “As  thou  wilt,”  said  she,  sadly,  “so  that  we 
is  true,  when  he  had  forbidden  his  weeping,  go,  that’s  all.” 

heart-broken  wife  to  go  and  try  to  find  her  poor  -Before  the  wild  daffodils  were  in  flower  in 
sinning  child,  and  declared  that  henceforth  they  the  sheltered  copses  round  Upclose  Farm,  the 
would  have  no  daughter;  that  she  should  be  as  Leighs  were  settled  in  their  Manchester  home; 
one  dead,  and  her  name  never  more  be  named  if  they  could  ever  grow  to  consider  that  place 
at  market  or  at  meal-time,  in  blessing  or  in  as  a home,  where  there  was  no  garden,  or  out- 
prayer.  He  had  held  his  peace,  with  com-  building,  no  fresh  breezy  outlet,  no  far-stretch- 
pressed  lips  and  contracted  brow,  w hen  the  ing  view,  over  moor  and  hollow — no  dumb  ani- 
neighbors  had  noticed  to  bim  how  poor  Lizzie’s  mals  to  be  tended,  and,  what  more  than  all 
death  had  aged  both  his  father  and  his  mother ; they  missed,  no  old  haunting  memories,  even 
and  how  they  thought  the  bereaved  couple  though  those  remembrances  told  of  sorrow,  and 
would  never  hold  up  their  heads  again.  He  the  dead  and  gone. 

himself  had  felt  as  if  that  one  event  had  made  Mrs.  Leigh  heeded  the  loss  of  ail  these  things 
him  old  before  his  time ; and  had  envied  Tom  less  than  her  sons.  She  had  more  spirit  in  her 

the  tears  he  had  shed  over  poor,  pretty,  inno-  countenance  than  she  had  had  for  months,  be- 

cent,  dead  Lizzie.  He  thought  about  her  some-  cause  now  she  had  hope ; of  a sad  enough  kind, 
times,  till  he  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  to  be  sure,  but  still  it  was  hope.  She  perform- 
could  have  struck  her  down  in  her  shame.  His  ed  all  her  household  duties,  strange  and  corn- 
mother  had  never  named  her  to  him  until  now.  plicated  as  they  wrere,  and  bewildered  as  she 
“Mother!”  said  he  at  last.  “She  may  be  wTas  with  all  the  town-necessities  of  her  new 

dead.  Most  likely  she  is.”  manner  of  life ; but  when  her  house  was  “sided.” 

“ No,  Will ; she  is  not  dead,”  said  Mrs.  and  the  boys  come  home  from  their  work,  in 
Leigh.  “ God  will  not  let  her  die  till  I’ve  seen  the  evening,  she  would  put  on  her  things  and 

her  once  again.  Thou  dost  not  know  how  I’ve  steal  out,  unnoticed,  as  she  thought,  but  not 

prayed  and  prayed  just  once  again  to  see  her  without  many  a heavy  sigh  from  Will,  after 
sweet  face,  and  tell  her  I’ve  forgiven  her,*  she  had  closed  the  house-door  and  departed.  It 
though  she’s  broken  my  heart — she  has,  Will.”  was  often  past  midnight  before  she  came  back, 
She  could  not  go  on  for  a minute  or  two  for  the  pale  and  weary,  with  almost  a guilty  look  upon 
choking  sobs.  “Thou  dost  not  know  that,  or  her  face;  but  that  face  so  full  of  disappointment 
thou  wouldst  not  say  she  could  be  dead — for  and  hope  deferred,  that  Will  had  never  the 
God  ia  very  merciful,  Will;  He  is — He  is  much  heart  to  say  what  he  thought  of  the  folly  and 
more  pitiful  than  man — I could  never  ha’  spok-  hopelessness  of  the  search.  Night  after  night 
en*  to  thy  father  as  I did  to  Him — and  yet  thy  it  was  renewed,  till  days  grew  to  weeks,  and 
father  forgave  her  at  last.  The  last  words  he  weeks  to  months.  All  this  time  Will  did  his 
said  were  that  he  forgave  her.  Thou’lt  not  be  duty  toward  her  as  well  as  ho  could,  without 
harder  than  thy  father,  Will?  Do  not  try  and  having  sympathy  with  her.  He  staid  at  home 
hinder  me  going  to  seek  her,  for  it’s  no  use.”  in  the  evenings  for  Tom’s  sake,  and  often  wish- 
Will  sat  very  still  for  a long  time  before  he  ed  he  had  Tom’s  pleasure  in  reading,  for  the 

spoke.  At  last  he  said,  “ I’ll  not  hinder  you.  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  as  he  sat  up  for 

I think  she’s  dead,  but  that’s  no  matter.”  his  mother. 

“ She  is  not  dead,”  said  her  mother,  with  low  I need  not  tell  you  how  the  mother  spent  the 
earnestness.  Will  took  no  notice  of  the  inter-  weary  hours.  And  yet  I will  tell  you  sorae- 
ruption.  thing.  She  used  to  wander  out.  at  first  as  if 

“ We  will  all  go  to  Manchester  for  a twelve-  without  a purpose,  till  she  rallied  her  thoughts, 
moth,  and  let  the  farm  to  Tom  Higginbotham,  and  brought  all  her  energies  to  bear  on  the  one 
I’ll  get  blacksmith’s  work ; and  Tom  can  have  point ; then  she  went  with  earnest  patience 
good  schooling  for  awhile,  which  he’s  always  ; along  the  least  known  ways  to  some  new  part 
craving  for  At  the  end  of  the  year  you’ll  of  the  town,  looking  wistfully  with  dumb  en- 
come  bao'r,  mother,  and  give  over  fretting  for  j treaty  into  people’s  faces;  sometimes  catching 
Lizzie,  and  think  with  me  that  she  is  dead — ! a glimpse  of  a figure  which  had  a kind  of  mo 
an  * co  my  mind,  that  would  be  more  comfort ! mentary  likeness  to  her  child’s,  and  following 
than  to  think  of  her  living he  dropped  his  ! that  figure  with  never  wearying  perseverance, 
voice  as  be  spoke  these  last  words.  She  shook  1 till  some  light  from  shop  or  lamp  showed  the 
her  head,  but  made  no  answer.  He  asked  again,  | cold,  strange  face  which  was  not  her  daughter’s. 
“ Will  you,  mother,  agree  to  this  ?”  | Once  or  twice  a kind-hearted  passer-by,  struck 

“I’ll  agree  to  it  a-this-ns,”  said  she.  “If  I by  her  look  of  yearning  woe,  turned  back  and 
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offered  help,  or  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  I 
When  so  spoken  to,  she  answered  only,  44  You 
don't  know  a poor  girl  they  call  Lizzie  Leigh, 
do  yon?5'  and  when  they  denied  all  knowledge, 
she  shook  her  head  and  went  on  again.  I think 
they  believed  her  to  be  crazy.  But  she  never 
spoke  first  to  any  one.  She  sometimes  took  a 
tew  minutes1  rest  on  the  door-steps,  and  some- 
times (very  seldom)  covered  her  face  and  cried ; 
Hut  she  could  not  afford  to  lose  lime  and  chances 
in  this  way ; while  her  eyes  were  blinded  with 
tears,  the  lost  one  might  pass  by  unseen. 

One  evening,  in  the  rich  time  of  shortening 
antumn-days,  Will  saw  an  old  man,  who,  with- 
out being  absolutely  drunk,  could  not  guide 
himself  rightly  along  the  foot-path,  and  was 
mocked  for  his  unsteadiness  of  gait  by  the  idle 
boys  of  the  neighborhood.  For  his  father’s 
sake,  Will  regarded  old  age  with  tenderness, 
even  when  most  degraded  and  removed  from 
the  stern  virtues  which  dignified  that  father;  so 
he  took  the  old  man  home,  and  seemed  to  be- 
lieve his  often-repeated  assertions  that  he  drank 
nothing  but  water.  The  stranger  tried  to 
stiffen  himself  up  into  steadiness  as  ho  drew 
nearer  home,  as  if  there  were  some  one  there, 
for  whose  respect  he  cared  even  in  his  half- 
intoxicated  state,  or  whose  feelings  he  fearod 
to  grieve.  His  home  was  exquisitely  clean  and 
neat  even  in  outside  appearance ; threshold, 
window,  and  window-sill,  were  outward  signs 
of  some  spirit  of  purity  within.  Will  was  re- 
warded for  his  attention  by  a bright  glance  of 
thanks,  succeeded  by  a blush  of  shame,  from  a 
young  woman  of  twenty  or  thereabouts.  She 
did  not  speak,  or  second  her  father’s  hospitabler 
invitation  to  him  to  be  seated.  She  seemed 
unwilling  that  & stranger  should  witness  her 
father's  attempts  at  stately  sobriety,  and  Will 
could  not  bear  to  stay  and  see  her  distress. 
But  when  the  old  man,  with  many  a flabby 
shake  of  the  hand,  kept  asking  him  to  come 
again  some  other  evening  and  see  them,  Will 
sought  her  downcast  eyes,  and,  though  he  could 
not  read  their  vailed  meaning,  he  answered, 
timidly,  “ If  it’s  agreeable  to  every  body,  I’ll 
come — and  thank  ye.”  But  there  was  no  an- 
swer from  the  girl  to  whom  this  speech  was  in 
reality  addressed : and  Will  left  the  house,  lik- 
ing her  all  the  better  for  never  speaking. 

He  thought  about  her  a great  deal  for  the 
next  day  or  two;  he  scolded  himself  for  being 
so  foolish  as  to  think  of  her,  and  then  fell  to 
with  fresh  vigor,  and  thought  of  her  more  than 
ever.  He  tried  to  depreciate  her ; he  told  him- 
self she  was  not  pretty,  and  then  made  indig- 
nant answer  that  he  liked  her  looks  much  better 
than  any  beauty  of  them  all.  He  wished  he 
was  not  so  country-looking,  so  red-faced,  so 
broad-shouldered ; while  she  was  like  a lady, 
with  btr  smooth,  colorless  complexion,  her 
bright  dark  hair,  and  her  spotless  dress.  Pretty, 
or  not  pretty,  she  drew  his  footsteps  toward 
her;  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  that  made 
him  wish  to  see  her  onee  more,  and  find  out 
;ome  fault  which  should  unloose  his  heart  from 


her  unconscious  keeping.  But  there  she  was, 
pure  and  maidenly  as  before.  He  sat  and 
looked,  answering  her  father  at  cross- purposes, 
while  she  drew  more  and  more  into  the  shadow 
of  the  chimney-corner  out  of  sight.  Then  the 
spirit  that  possessed  him  (it  was  not  he  himself, 
sure,  that  did  so  impudent  a thing !)  made  him 
get  up  and  carry  the  candle  to  a different  place, 
under  the  pretence  of  giving  her  more  light  at 
her  sewing,  but,  in  reality,  to  be  able  to  see 
her  better ; she  could  not  stand  this  much  longer, 
but  jumped  up,  and  said  she  must  put  her  little 
niece  to  bed ; and  surely,  there  never  was,  be- 
fore or  since,  so  troublesome  a child  of  two 
years  old;  for,  though  Will  staid  an  hour  and  a 
half  longer,  she  never  came  down  again/  He 
won  the  father’s  heart,  though,  by  his  capacity 
as  a listener,  for  some  people  are  not  at  all  par- 
ticular, and,  so  that  they  themselves  may  talk 
on  undisturbed,  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to 
expect  attention  to  what  they  say. 

Will  did  gather  this  much,  however,  from  the 
old  man’s  talk.  He  had  once  been  quite  in  a 
genteel  line  of  business,  but  had  failed  for  more 
money  than  any  greengrocer  he  had  heard  of : 
at  least,  any  who  did  not  mix  up  fish  and  game 
with  greengrocery  proper.  This  grand  failure 
seemed  to  have  been  the  event  of  his  life,  and 
one  on  which  he  dwelt  with  a strange  kind  of 
pride.  It  appeared  as  if  at  present  he  rested 
from  his  past  exertions  (in  the  bankrupt  line), 
and  depended  on  his  daughter,  who  kept  a small 
school  for  very  young  children.  But  all  these 
particulars  Will  only  remembered  and  under- 
stood, when  he  had  left  the  house ; at  the  time 
he  heard  them,  he  was  thinking  of  Susan.  After 
he  had  made  good  his  footing  at  Mr.  Palmer’s, 
he  was  not  long,  you  may  be  sure,  without 
finding  some  reason  for  returning  again  and 
again.  He  listened  to  her  father,  he  talked  to 
the  little  niece,  but  he  looked  at  Susan,  both 
while  he  listened  and  while  he  talked.  Her 
father  kept  on  insisting  upon  his  former  gentil- 
ity, the  details  of  which  would  have  appeared 
very  questionable  to  Will’s  mind,  if  the  sweet, 
delicate,  modest  Susan  bad  not  thrown  an  inex- 
plicable air  of  refinement  over  all  she  came 
near.  She  never  spoke  much : she  was  gener- 
ally diligently  at  work ; but  when  she  moved,  it 
was  so  noiselessly,  and  when  she  did  speak,  it 
was  in  so  low  and  soft  a voice,  that  silence, 
speech,  motion,  and  stillness,  alike  seemed  to 
remove  her  high  above  Will’s  reach,  into  some 
saintly  and  inaccessible  air  of  glory — high  above 
his  reach,  even  as  she  knew  him  I And.  if  she 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  dark  secret  be- 
hind, of  his  sister’s  shame,  which  was  kept  ever 
present  jto  his  mind  by  bis  mother’s  nightly 
search  among  the  outcast  and  forsaken,  would 
not  Susan  shrink  away  from  him  with  loathing, 
as  if  he  were  tainted  by  the  involuntary  rela- 
tionship? This  was  his  dread;  and  thereupon 
followed  a resolution  that  he  would  withdraw 
from  her  sweet  company  before  it  was  too  late. 
So  he  resisted  internal  temptation,  and  staid  at 
home,  and  suffered  and  sighed.  He  became 
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angry  with  his  mother  for  her  untiring  patience 
Jk  seeking  for  one  who,  he  could  not  help  hoping, 
was  dead  rather  than  alive.  He  spoke  sharply 
to  her,  and  received  only  such  sad,  deprecatory 
answers  as  made  him  reproach  himself,  and 
still  more  lose  sight  of  peace  of  mind.  This 
struggle  could  not  last  long  without  afTeoting 
his  health;  and  Tom,  his  sole  companion  through 
the  long  evenings,  noticed  his  increasing  lan- 
guor. his  restless  irritability,  with  perplexed 
anxiety,  and  at  last  resolved  to  call  his  mother’s 
attention  to  his  brother’s  haggard,  care-worn 
looks.  She  listened  with  a startled  recollection 
of  Will’s  claims  upon  her  love.  She  noticed 
his  decreasing  appetite,  and  half-checked  sighs. 

“Will,  lad  I what’s  come  o’er  thee?”  said 
she  to  him,  as  he  sat  listlessly  gazing  into  the 
fire. 

“ There’s  naught  the  matter  with  me,”  said 
he,  as  if  annoyed  at  her  remark. 

“ Nay,  lad,  but  there  is.”  He  did  not  speak 
again  to  contradict  her;  indeed  she  did  not 
know  if  he  had  heard  her,  so  unmoved  did  he 
look. 

“ Would'st  like  to  go  back  toUpclose  Farm?” 
asked  she,  sorrowfully. 

“ It’s  just  blackberrying  time,”  said  Tom. 

Will  shook  his  head.  She  looked  at  him  a 
while,  as  if  trying  to  read  that  expression  of 
iespondency  and  trace  it  back  to  its  source. 

“ Will  and  Tom  could  go,”  said  she ; “ I must 
stay  here  till  I’ve  found  her,  thou  know’st,” 
continued  she,  dropping  her  voice. 

He  turned  quickly  round,  and  with  the  author- 
ity he  at  all  times  exercised  over  Tom,  bade 
him  begone  to  bed. 

When  Tom  had  left  the  room  he  prepared  to 
speak. 


CHAPTER  IL 

“Mother,”  then  said  Will,  “why  will  you 
keep  on  thinking  she’s  alive  ? If  she  were  but 
dead,  we  need  never  name  her  name  again. 
We’ve  never  heard  naught  on  her  since  father 
wrote  her  that  letter ; we  never  knew  whether 
she  got  it  or  not.  She’d  left  her  place  before 
then.  Many  a one  dies  is — ” 

“ Oh,  my  lad  ! dunnot  speak  so  to  me,  or  my 
heart  will  break  outright,”  said  his  mother,  with 
a sort  of  cry.  Then  she  calmed  herself,  for  she 
yearned  to  persuade  him  to  her  own  belief. 
“Thou  never  asked,  and  thou’rt  too  like  thy 
father  for  me  to  tell  without  asking — but  it 
were  all  to  be  near  Lizzie’s  old  place  that  I 
settled  down  on  this  side  o’  Manchester;  and 
the  very  day  after  we  came,  I went  to  her 
old  missus,  and  asked  to  speak  a word  wi’  her. 
I had  a strong  mind  to  cast  it  up  to  her,  that  she 
should  ha’  sent  my  poor  lass  away  without  telling 
on  it  to  us  first ; but  she  were  in  black,  and 
looked  so  sad  I could  na’  find  in  my  heart  to 
threep  it  up.  But  I did  ask  her  a bit  about  our 
Lizzie.  The  master  would  have  her  turned 
away  tit  a day’s  warning  (he’s  gone  to  t’other 
place ; I hope  he’ll  meet  wi*  more  mercy  there 
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than  he  showed  our  Lizzie— I do) ; and  when  the 
missus  asked  her  should  she  write  to  us,  ehe  says 
Lizzie  shook  her  head;  and  when  she  speered 
at  her  again,  the  poor  lass  went  down  on  her 
knees,  and  begged  her  not,  for  she  said  it  would 
break  my  heart  (as  it  has  done,  Will — God  knows 
it  has),”  said  the  poor  mother,  choking  with  her 
struggle  to  keep  down  her  hard,  overmastering 
grief,  “and  her  father  would  curse  her — Oh, 

God,  teach  me  to  be  patient.”  She  couid  not 
speak  for  a few  minutes.  “And  the  lass 
threatened,  and  said  she'd  go  drown  herself  in 
the  canal,  if  the  missus  wrote  home — and  so— 

“Well!  I’d  got  a trace  of  my  child — the 
missus  thought  she’d  gone  to  th’  workhouse  to 
be  nursed ; and  there  I went — and  there,  sure 
enough,  she  had  been — and  they’d  turned  her 
out  as  soon  as  she  we®e  strong,  and  told  her  she 
were  young  enough  to  work — hut  whatten  kind 
o’  work  would  be  open  to  her,  lad,  and  her  baby 
to  keep  ?” 

Will  listened  to  his  mother’s  tale  with  deep 
sympathy,  not  unmixed  with  the  old  bittet 
shame.  But  the  opening  of  her  heart  had  un- 
locked his,  and  after  a while  he  spoke. 

“ Mother ! I think  I’d  e’en  better  go  home. 

Tom  can  stay  wi’  thee.  I know  I should  stay 
too,  but  I can  not  stay  in  peace  so  near — her — 
without  craving  to  see  her— Susan  Palmer,  1 
mean.” 

“ Has  the  old  Mr.  Palmer  thou  tolled  me  on 
a daughter  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Leigh. 

Ay,  he  has.  And  I love  her  above  a bit 
And  it’s  because  I love  her  I want  to  leave 
Manchester.  That’s  all.” 

Mrs.  Leigh  tried  to  understand  this  speech  for 
some  time,  but  found  it  difficult  of  interpretation 

“ Why  should’ st  thou  not  tell  her  thou  lov’st 
her?  Thou’rt  a likely  lad,  and  sure  o’  work. 
Tbou’lt  have  Upclose  at  my  death ; and  as  for 
that  I could  let  thee  have  it  now,  and  keep  my- 
sel’  by  doing  a bit  of  charring.  It  seems  to  me 
a very  backward  sort  o’  way  of  winning  her  to 
think  of  leaving  Manchester.” 

“ Oh,  mother,  she’s  so  gentle  and  so  good — 
she’s  downright  holy.  She’s  never  known  a 
touch  of  sin ; and  can  I ask  her  to  marry  me,  * 
knowing  what  we  do  about  Lizzie,  and  fearing 
worse  1 I doubt  if  one  like  her  could  ever  care 
for  me;  but  if  she  knew  about  my  sister,  it 
would  put  a gulf  between  us,  and  she’d  shudder 
up  at  the  thought  of  crossing  it.  You  don’t 
know  how  good  she  is,  mother !” 

“ Will,  Will ! if  she:s  so  good  as  thou  say’st, 
she’ll  have  pity  on  such  as  my  Lizzie.  If  she 
has  no  pity  for  such,  she’s  a cruel  Pharisee,  and 
thou’rt  best  without  her.” 

But  he  only  shook  his  head,  and  sighed ; and 
for  the, time  the  conversation  dropped. 

But  a new  idea  sprang  up  in  Mrs.  Leigh’s 
head.  She  thought  that  she  would  go  and  sea 
Susan  Palmer,  and  speak  up  for  Will,  and  tell 
her  the  truth  about  Lizzie;  and  according  te 
her  pity  for  the  poor  sinner,  would  she  be  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  him.  She  resolved  to  go  the 
very  next  afternoon,  but  without  telling  any  one 
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A her  plan.  Accordingly  she  looked  oat  the 
Sunday  clothes  she  had  never  before  had  the 
heart  to  unpack  since  she  came  to  Manchester, 
but  which  she  now  desired  to  appear  in,  in 
order  to  do  credit  to  Will.  She  put  on  her  old- 
fashioned  black  mode  bonnet,  trimmed  with  real 
bee ; her  scarlet  cloth  cloak,  which  she  had  had 
ever  since  she  was  married ; and  always  spot- 
lessly clean,  she  set  forth  on  her  unauthorized 
embassy.  She  knew  the  Palmers  lived  in  Crown- 
ftreet,  though  where  she  had  heard  it  she  could 
aot  tell ; and  modestly  asking  her  way,  she  ar- 
rived in  the  street  about  a quarter  to  four 
o’clock.  She  stopped  to  inquire  the  exact 
number,  and  the  woman  whom  she  addressed 
told  her  that  Susan  Palmer's  school  would  not 
be  loosed  till  four,  and  asked  her  to  step  in  and 
wait  until  then  at  her  house. 

“For,”  said  she,  smiling,  “them  that  wants 
Sosan  Palmer  wants  a kind  friend  of  ours ; so 
we,  in  a manner,  call  cousins.  Sit  down,  missus, 
st  down.  PH  wipe  the  chair,  so  that  it  sh&nna 
dirty  your  cloak.  My  mother  used  to  wear  them 
bright  cloaks,  and  they’re  right  gradely  things 
again7  a green  field.” 

“ Han  ye  known  Susan  Palmer  long?”  asked 
Mrs.  Leigh,  pleased  with  the  admiration  of  tier 
cloak. 

Ever  since  they  corned  to  live  in  our  street. 
Oar  Sally  goes  to  her  school.” 

u Whatten  sort  of  a lass  is  she,  for  I ha*  never 
seen  her  ?” 

14  Well,  as  for  looks,  I can  not  say.  IPs  so 
long  since  I first  knowed  her,  that  I’ve  clean 
forgotten  what  I thought  of  her  then.  My  mas- 
ter says  he  never  saw  such  a smile  lor  gladden- 
ing the  heart.  But  may  be  it’s  not  looks  you’re 
asking  about.  The  best  thing  I can  say  of  her 
looks  is,  that  she’s  just  one  a stranger  would 
stop  in  the  street  to  ask  help  from  if  he  needed 
it.  All  the  little  childer  creeps  as  close  as  they 
can  to  her ; she’ll  have  as  many  as  three  or  four 
hanging  to  her  apron  all  at  once.” 

4i  Is  she  cocket  at  all?” 

44  Cocket,  bless  you 1 you  never  saw  a creature 
lews  set  up  in  all  your  life.  Her  father’s  cocket 
enough.  Xo ! she’s  not  cocket  any  way.  You’ve 
not  heard  much  of  Susan  Palmer,  I reckon,  if  you 
think  she's  cocket.  She’s  just  one  to  come  quietly 
in,  and  do  the  very  thing  most  wanted ; little 
things,  maybe,  that  any  one  could  do,  but  that 
few  would  think  on,  for  another.  She’ll  bring 
her  thimble  wi’  her,  and  mend  up  after  the 
childer  o’  nights  — and  she  writes  all  Betty 
Harker’s  letters  to  her  grandchild  out  at  service 
— and  she’s  in  nobody’s  way,  and  that’s  a great 
matter,  I take  it.  Here’s  the  childer  running 
pa«t ! School  is  loosed.  You’ll  find  her  now, 
mitsus,  ready  to  hear  and  to  help.  But  we 
none  oj  us  fmb  her  by  going  near  her  in  school- 
time.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Leigh’s  heart  began  to  beat,  and 
die  could  almost  have  turned  round  and  gone 
home  again.  Her  country  breeding  had  made 
her  shy  of  strangers,  and  this  Susan  Palmer  ap- 
peared  to  her  like  a real  born  lady  by  all  accounts. 


So  she  knocked  with  a timid  feeling  at  the  indi 
cated  door,  and  when  it  was  opened,  dropped  a 
simple  curtsey  without  speaking.  Susan  had 
her  little  niece  in  her  arms,  curled  up  with  fond 
endearment  against  her  breast,  but  she  put  her 
gently  down  to  the  ground,  and  instantly  placed 
a chair  in  the  best  comer  of  the  room  for  Mrs, 
Leigh,  when  she  told  her  who  she  was. 

44  It’s  not  Will  as  has  asked  me  to  come,”  said 
the  mother,  apologetically,  14  I’d  a wish  just  to 
speak  to  you  myself!” 

Susan  colored  up  to  her  temples,  and  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  little  toddling  girl.  In  a minute 
or  two  Mrs.  Leigh  began  again. 

44  Will  thinks  you  would  na  respect  us  if  you 
knew  all ; but  I think  you  could  na  help  feeling 
for  us  in  the  sorrow  God  has  put  upon  us ; so  1 
just  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  came  off  unknownst 
to  the  lads.  Every  one  says  you’re  very  good, 
and  that  the  Lord  has  keeped  you  from  falling 
from  His  ways ; but  maybe  you’ve  never  yet 
been  tried  and  tempted  as  some  is.  I’m  per- 
haps speaking  too  plain,  but  my  heart’s  welly 
broken,  and  I can’t  be  choice  in  ray  words  as 
them  who  are  happy  can.  Well,  now ! I’ll  tell 
you  the  truth.  Will  dreads  you  to  hear  it,  but 
I’ll  just  tell  it  you.  You  mun  know” — but  here 
the  poor  woman’s  words  failed  her,  and  she  could 
do  nothing  bat  sit  rocking  herself  backward  and 
forward,  with  sad  eyes,  straight-gazing  into 
Susan’s  face,  as  if  they  tried  to  tell  the  tale  of 
agony  which  the  quivering  lips  refused  to  utter. 
Those  wretched  stony  eyes  forced  the  tears  down 
Susan’s  cheeks,  and,  as  if  this  sympathy  gave  the 
mother  strength,  she  went  on  in  a low  voice,  44 1 
had  a daughter  once,  my  heart’s  darling.  Her 
father  thought  I made  too  much  on  her,  and  that 
she’d  grow  marred  staying  at  home ; so  he  said 
she  mun  go  among  strangers,  and  learn  to  rough 
it.  She  were  young,  and  liked  the  thought  of 
seeing  a bit  of  the  world ; and  her  father  heard 
on  a place  in  Manchester.  Well ! I’ll  not  weary 
you.  That  poor  girl  were  led  astray ; and  first 
thing  we  heard  on  it,  was  when  a letter  of  her 
father’s  was  sent  back  by  her  missus,  saying  she’d 
left  her  place,  or,  to  speak  right,  the  master  had 
turned  her  into  the  street  soon  as  he  had  heard 
of  her  condition — and  she  not  seventeen !” 

She  now  cried  aloud ; and  Susan  wept  too. 
The  little  child  looked  up  into  their  faces,  and, 
catching  their  sorrow,  began  to  whimper  and 
wail.  Susan  took  it  softly  up,  and  hiding  her 
face  in  its  little  neck,  tried  to  restrain  her  tears, 
and  think  of  comfort  for  the  mother.  At  last 
she  said : 

44  Where  is  she  now  ?” 

44  Lass ! I dunnot  know,”  said  Mrs.  Leigh, 
checking  her  sobs  to  communicate  this  addition 
to  her  distress.  44  Mrs.  Lomax  telled  me  she 
went — ” 

44  Mrs.  Lomax — what  Mrs.  Lomax  ?” 

44  Her  as  lives  in  Brabazon-street.  She  telled 
me  my  poor  wench  went  to  the  workhouse  fra 
there.  I’ll  not  speak  again’  the  dead ; but  if  her 
father  would  but  ha’  letten  me — but  he  were  one 
who  had  no  notion — no,  I’ll  not  say  that;  best 
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say  naught.  He  forgave  her  on  his  death-bed. 
I dare  say  I did  na  go  th’  right  way  to  work.” 

44  Will  you  hold  the  ehild  for  me  one  instant  ?” 
said  Susan. 

44  Ay,  if  it  will  come  to  me.  Childer  used  to 
be  fond  on  me  till  I got  the  sad  look  on  my  face 
that  scares  them,  I think.” 

But  the  little  girl  clung  to  Susan;  so  she 
carried  it  up-stairs  with  her.  Mrs.  Leigh  sat  by 
herself — how  long  she  did  not  know. 

Susan  came  down  with  a bundle  of  far-worn 
baby-clothes. 

“ You  must  listen  to  me  a bit,  and  not  think 
too  much  about  what  I’m  going  to  tell  you. 
Nanny  is  not  my  niece,  nor  any  kin  to  me  that 
I kfiow  of.  I used  to  go  out  working  by  the 
day.  One  night,  as  I came  home,  I thought 
some  woman  was  following  me ; I turned  to  look. 
The  woman,  before  I could  see  her  face  (for  she 
turned  it  to  one  side),  offered  me  something.  I 
held  out  my  arras  by  instinct : she  dropped  a 
bundle  into  them  with  a bursting  sob  that  went 
straight  to  my  heart.  It  was  a baby.  I looked 
round  again;  but  the  woman  was  gone.  She 
had  run  away  as  quick  as  lightning.  There  was 
a little  packet  of  clothes — very  few — and  as  if 
they  were  made  out  of  its  mother’s  gowns,  for 
they  were  large  patterns  to  buy  for  a baby.  I 
was  always  fond  of  babies;  and  I had  not  my 
wits  about  me.  father  says ; for  it  was  very  cold, 
and  when  I’d  seen  as  well  as  1 could  (for  it  was 
past  ten)  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  street,  I 
brought  it  in  and  warmed  it.  Father  was  very 
angry  when  he  came,  and  said  he’d  take  it  to 
the  workhouse  the  next  morning,  and  flytcd  me 
sadly  about  it.  But  when  morning  came  I could 
not  bear  to  part  with  it;  it  had  slept  in  my  arras 
all  night;  and  I’ve  heard  what  workhouse  bring- 
ing is.  So  I told  father  I'd  give  up  going  out 
working,  and  stay  at  home  and  keep  school,  if  I 
might  only  keep  the  baby ; and  after  a while,  he 
said  if  I earned  enough  for  him  to  have  his  com- 
forts, he’d  let  me ; but  he’s  never  taken  to  her. 
Now,  don’t  tremble  so— I’ve  but  a little  more  to 
tell — and  may  be  I’m  wrong  in  telling  it ; but  I 
used  to  work  next  door  to  Mrs.  Lomax’s,  in 
Brabazon-street,  and  the  servants  were  all  thick 
together ; and  I heard  about  Bessy  (they  called 
her)  being  sent  away.  I don’t  know  that  ever 
I saw  her ; but  the  time  would  be  about  fitting 
to  this  child’s  age,  and  I’ve  sometimes  fancied  it 
was  hers.  And  now,  will  you  look  at  the  little 
clothes  that  came  with  her — biess  her  1” 

But  Mrs.  Leigh  had  fainted.  The  strange 
joy  and  shame,  and  gushing  love  for  the  little 
child  had  overpowered  her;  it  was  some  time 
before  Susan  could  bring  her  round.  There  she 
was  all  trembling,  sick  impatience  to  look  at  the 
little  frocks.  Among  them  was  a slip  of  paper 
which  Susan  had  forgotten  to  name,  that  had 
been  pinned  to  the  bundle.  On  it  was  scrawled 
in  a round  stiff'  hand  : 

44  Call  her  Anne.  She  does  not  cry  much,  and 
takes  a deal  of  notice.  God  bless  you  and  for- 
give me.” 

The  writing  was  no  clew  at  all;  the  name 


44  Anne,”  common  though  it  was,  seemed  some- 
thing to  build  upon.  But  Mrs.  Leigh  recognized 
one  of  the  frocks  instantly,  as  being  made  out  of 
part  of  a gown  that  she  and  her  daughter  had 
bought  together  in  Rochdale. 

She  stood  up,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  in 
the  attitude  of  blessing  over  Susan’s  bent  head. 

44  God  bless  you,  and  show  you  his  mercy  in 
your  need,  as  you  have  shown  it  to  this  little 
child.” 

She  took  the  little  creature  in  her  arras,  and 
smoothed  away  her  sad  looks  to  a smile,  and 
kissed  it  fondly,  saying  over  and  over  again, 
44  Nanny,  Nanny,  my  littlo  Nanny.”  At  last 
the  child  was  soothed,  and  looked  in  her  fae* 
and  smiled  back  again. 

44  It  has  her  eyes,'’  said  she  to  Susan. 

44 1 never  saw  her  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
I think  it  must  be  hers  by  the  frock.  But  where 
can  she  be  ?” 

44 God  knows,”  said  Mrs.  Leigh;  44 1 dare  not 
think  she’s  dead.  I’m  sure  she  isn’t.” 

44  No ! she’s  not  dead.  Every  now  and  then 
a little  packet  is  thrust  in  under  our  door,  with 
may  be  two  half-crowns  in  it;  once  it  was  half- 
a-sovereign.  Altogether  I’ve  got  seven-and- 
thirty  shillings  wrapped  up  for  Nanny.  I nevei 
touch  it,  but  I’ve  often  thought  the  poor  mothex 
feels  near  to  God  when  she  brings  this  money 
Father  wanted  to  set  the  policeman  to  watch, 
but  I said.  No,  for  I was  afraid  if  she  was  watched 
she  might  not  come,  and  it  seemed  such  a holy 
thing  to  be  checking  her  in,  I could  not  find  ia 
my  heart  to  do  it.” 

44  Oh,  if  we  could  but  find  her ! I*d  take  hex 
in  my  arras,  and  we’d  just  lie  down  and  die  to- 
gether.” 

44  Nay,  don’t  speak  so !”  said  Susan  gently, 
44  for  all  that’s  come  and  gone,  she  may  turn 
right  at  last.  Mary  Magdalen  did,  you  know.” 

44  Eh  l but  I were  nearer  right  about  thee 
than  Will.  He  thought  you  would  never  look 
on  him  again,  if  you  knew  about  Lizzie.  But 
thou’rt  not  a Pharisee.” 

44  I’m  sorry  he  thought  I could  be  so  hard,” 
said  Susan  in  a low  voice,  and  coloring  up.  Then 
Mrs.  Leigh  was  alarmed,  and-  in  her  motherly 
anxiety,  she  began  to  fear  lest  she  had  injured 
Will  in  Susan’s  estimation. 

44  You  see  Will  thinks  so  much  of  you — gold 
would  not  bo  good  enough  for  you  to  walk  on, 
in  his  eye.  He  said  you’d  never  look  at  him  as 
he  was,  let  alone  his  being  brother  to  my  poor 
wench.  He  loves  you  so,  it  makes  him  think 
meanly  on  every  thing  belonging  to  himself,  as 
not  fit  to  come  near  ye — but  he’s  a good  lad, 
and  a good  son — thou’ It  be  a happy  woman  if 
thou’lt  have  him — so  don’t  let  my  words  go 
against  him;  don’t!” 

But  Susan  hung  her  head  and  made  no  answer 
She  had  not  known  until  now,  that  Will  though; 
so  earnestly  and  seriously  about  her ; and  even 
now  she  felt  afraid  that  Mrs.  Leigh’s  words 
promised  her  too  much  happiness,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  true.  At  any  rate  the  instinct  of 
modesty  made  her  shrink  from  saying  any  thing 
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whieh  might  seem  like  a confession  of  her  own 
teelL-gs  to  a third  person.  Accordingly  she 
sururd  the  conversation  on  the  child. 

“ I'm  sure  he  could  not  help  loving  Nanny/’ 

she.  u There  never  was  such  a good  little 
darling ; don’t  you  think  she’d  win  his  heart  if 
be  knew  she  was  his  nieoe,  and  perhaps  bring 
'itm  to  think  kindly  on  his  sister?” 

*'  I dunnot  know/’  said  Mrs.  Leigh,  shaking 
oer  head.  “ He  has  a turn  in  his  eye  Jike  his 
Lather,  that  makes  me — . He's  right  down  good 
though.  But  you  see  I’ve  never  been  a good 
une  at  managing  folk  ; one  severe  look  turns  me 
«ck7  and  then  I say  just  the  wrong  thing,  I’m  so 
fluttered.  Now  I should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  take  Nancy  home  with  me,  but  Tom  knows 
nothing  but  that  his  sister  is  dead,  and  I’ve  not 
the  knack  of  speaking  rightly  to  Will.  I dare 
not  do  it,  and  that’s  the  truth.  But  you  mun 
not  think  badly  of  Will.  He’s  so  good  hissel, 
that  he  can’t  understand  how  any  one  can  do 
wrong ; and,  above  all,  I’m  sure  he  loves  you 
dearly.” 

*4 1 don’t  think  I could  part  with  Nancy/’  said 
Susan,  anxious  to  stop  this  revelation  of  Will’s 
attachment  to  herself.  “He’ll  come  round  to 
her  soon ; he  can’t  fail ; and  I’ll  keep  a sharp 
look-out  after  the  poor  mother,  and  try  and  catch 
ber  the  next  time  she  comes  with  her  little  parcels 
of  money.” 

Ay,  lass ! we  mun  get  hold  of  her ; my 
Lizzie.  I love  thee  dearly  for  thy  kindness  to 
tier  child ; but,  if  thou  can’st  catch  her  for  me, 
fll  pray  for  thee  when  I’m  too  near  my  death  to 
speak  words  5 and  while  I live,  I’ll  serve  thee 
next  to  her — she  mun  come  first,  thou  know’st. 
God  bless  thee,  lass.  My  heart  is  lighter  bv  a 
deal  than  it  was  when  I corned  in.  Them  lads  j 
will  be  looking  for  me  home,  and  I mun  go,  | 
and  leave  this  little  sweet  one,”  kissing  it.  “ If 
l can  take  courage,  I’ll  tell  Will  all  that  has 
come  and  gone  between  us  two.  He  may  come 
and  see  thee,  mayn’t  he  ?” 

“ Father  will  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  I’m  sure,” 
replied  Susan.  The  way  in  which  this  was  spoken 
satisfied  Mrs.  Leigh’s  anxious  heart  that  she  had 
done  Will  no  harm  by  what  she  had  said  v and 
with  many  a kiss  to  the  little  one,  and  one  more 
fervent  tearful  blessing  on  Susan,  she  went  home- 
ward. 


CHAPTER  1 II. 

That  night  Mrs.  Leigh  stopped  at  home  ; 
that  only  night  for  many  months.  Even  Tom, 
the  scholar,  looked  up  from  his  books  in  amaze-  ! 
ment ; but  then  he  remembered  that  Will  had  | 
not  been  well,  and  that  his  mother’s  attention  ; 
haring  been  called  to  the  circumstance,  it  was  i 
only  natural  she  should  stay  to  watch  him.  j 
And  no  watching  could  be  more  tender,  or  I 
more  complete.  Her  loving  eyes  seemed  never  i 
sverted  from  his  face ; his  grave,  sad,  care-  j 
worn  face.  When  Tom  went  to  bed  the  moth- 1 
rr  left  her  seat,  and  going  up  to  Will  where  he  ! 
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sat  looking  at  the  fire,  but  not  seeing  it,  she 
, kissed  his  forehead,  and  said, 
j “ Will ! lad,  I’ve  been  to  see  Susan  Palmer!” 

1 She  felt  the  start  under  her  hand  which  was 
placed  on  his  shoulder,  but  he  was  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two*  Then  he  said, 

“ What  took  you  there,  mother  ?” 

| “Why,  my  lad,  it  was  likely  I should  wish 
to  see  one  you  cared  for ; I did  not  put  myself 
forward.  I put  on  my  Sunday  clothes,  and 
tried  to  behave  as  yo’d  ha  liked  me.  At  least 
I remember  trying  at  first;  but  after,  I forgot 
all.” 

She  rather  wished  that  he  would  question 
her  as  to  what  made  her  forget  all.  But  he 
only  said, 

“ How  was  she  looking,  mother  ?” 
i “ Will,  thou  seest  I never  set  eyes  on  her 
before ; but  she’s  a good,  gentle-looking  creat- 
j ure ; and  I love  her  dearly  as  I have  reason  to.” 

Will  looked  up  with  momentary  surprise; 
j for  his  mother  was  too  shy  to  be  usually  taken 
j with  strangers.  But  after  ail  it  was  natural  in 
! this  case,  for  who  could  look  at  Susan  without 
| loving  her  ? So  still  he  did  not  ask  any  ques- 
tions, and  his  poor  mother  had  to  take  courage, 
and  try  again  to  introduce  the  subject  near  to 
her  heart.  But  how  ? 

“ Will !”  said  she  (jerking  it  out,  in  sudden 
despair  of  her  own  powers  to  lead  to  what  she 
wanted  to  say),  “ I’ve  telled  her  all.” 

“ Mother  J you’ve  ruined  me/’  said  he,  stand- 
ing up,  and  standing  opposite  to  her  with  a 
stern,  white  look  of  affright  on  bis  face. 

“ No ! my  own  dear  lad ; dunnot  look  so 
scared,  I have  not  ruined  you !”  she  exclaimed, 
placing  ber  two  hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
I looking  fondly  into  his  face.  “ She’s  not  one  to 
! harden  her  heart  against  a mother’s  sorrow. 

My  own  lad,  she’s  too  good  for  that.  She’s 
not  one  to  judge  and  scorn  the  sinner.  She’s 
too  deep  read  in  her  New  Testament  for  that. 

Take  courage,  Will;  and  thou  mayst,  for  I 
watched  her  well,  though  it  is  not  for  one 
woman  to  let  out  another’s  secret.  Sit  thee 
down,  lad,  for  thou  look’st  very  white.” 

He  sat  down.  His  mother  drew  a stool 
toward  him,  and  sat  at  his  feet. 

“ Did  you  tell  her  about  Lizzie,  then  ?”  asked 
he,  hoarse  and  low. 

“ I did,  I telled  her  all ; and  she  fell  a crying 
over  my  deep  sorrow,  and  the  poor  wenoh’s  sin 
And  then  a light  corned  into  her  face,  trembling 
and  quivering  with  some  new,  glad  thought; 
and  what  dost  thou  think  it  was,  Will,  lad? 

Nay,  I’ll  not  misdoubt  but  that  thy  heart  will 
give  thanks  as  mine  did,  afore  God  and  His 
angels,  for  her  great  goodness.  That  little 
Nanny  is  not  her  niece,  she’s  our  Lizzie’s  own 
child,  my  little  grandchild.”  She  could  no 
longer  restrain  her  tears,  and  they  fell  hot  and 
fast,  but  still  she  looked  into  his  face. 

“ Did  she  know  it  was  Lizzie’s  child  ? 1 do 

not  comprehend,”  said  he,  flushing  red. 

“ She  knows  now : she  did  not  at  first,  but 
took  the  little  helpless  creature  in,  out  of  her 
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own  pitiful,  loving  heart,  guessing  only  that  it 
was  the  child  of  shame,  and  she’s  worked  for 
it,  and  kept  it,  and  tended  it  ever  sin7  it  were  a 
mere  baby,  and  loves  it  fondly.  Will  1 won’t 
you  love  it?”  asked  she,  beseechingly. 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant ; then  he  said, 
“ Mother,  I’ll  try.  Give  me  time,  for  all  these 
things  startle  me.  To  think  of  Susan  having  to 
do  with  such  a child  1” 

“ Ay,  Will ! and  to  think  (as  may  be  yet)  of 
Susan  having  to  do  with  the  child’s  mother  1 
For  she  is  tender  and  pitiful,  and  speaks  hope- 
fully of  ray  lost  one,  and  will  try  and  find  her 
for  roe,  when  she  comes,  as  she  does  sometimes, 
to  thrust  money  under  the  door  for  her  baby.  , 
Think  of  that  Will.  Here’s  Susan,  good  and  ! 
pure  as  the  angels  in  heaven,  yet,  like  them, 
full  of  hope  and  mercy,  and  one  who,  like  them,  i 
will  rejoice  over  her  as  repents.  Will,  my  lad, 
I’m  not  afeared  of  you  now,  and  I must  speak, 
and  you  must  listen.  I am  your  mother,  and  I 
dare  to  command  you,  because  1 know  I am  in 
the  right  and  that  God  is  on  my  side.  If  He 
should  lead  the  poor  wandering  lassie  to  Susan’s 
door,  and  she  comes  baok  crying  and  sorrowful, 
led  by  that  good  angel  to  us  once  more,  thou 
shall  never  say  a easting-up  word  to  her  about 
her  sin,  but  be  tender  and  helpful  toward  one 
‘who  was  lost  and  is  found,’  so  may  God’s 
blessing  rest  on  thee,  and  so  mayst  thou  lead 
Susan  home  as  thy  wife.” 

She  stood,  no  longer  as  the  meek,  imploring, 
gentle  mother,  but  firm  and  dignified,  as  if  the 
interpreter  of  God’s  will.  Her  manner  was  so 
unusual  and  solemn,  that  it  overcame  all  Will’s 
pride  and  stubbornness.  He  rose  softly  while 
she  was  speaking,  and  bent  his  head  as  if  in 
reverence  at  her  words,  and  the  solemn  injunc- 
tion which  they  conveyed.  When  she  had 
spoken,  he  said  in  so  subdued  a voice  that  she 
was  almost  surprised  at  the  sound,  “Mother, 

I will.” 

“ I may  be  dead  and  gone — but  all  the  same 
— thou  wilt  take  home  the  wandering  sinner, 
and  heal  up  her  sorrows,  and  lead  her  to  her 
Father’s  house.  My  lad  1 I can  speak  no 
more;  I’m  turned  very  faint.” 

He  placed  her  in  a chair ; he  ran  for  water. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled. 

“ God  bless  you,  Will.  Oh  ! I am  so  happy. 
It  seems  as  if  she  were  found ; my  heart  is  so 
filled  with  gladness. 

That  night,  Mr.  Palmer  staid  out  late  and 
long..  Susan  was  afraid  that  he  was  at  his 
old  haunts  and  habits — getting  tipsy  at  some 
public-house;  and  this  thought  oppressed  her, 
even  though  she  had  so  much  to  make  her 
happy,  in  the  consciousness  that  Will  loved  her. 
She  sat  up  long,  and  then  she  went  to  bed, 
leaving  all  arranged  as  well  as  she  could  for 
her  father’s  return.  She  looked  at  the  little, 
rosy  sleeping  girl  who  was  her  bed-fellow,  with 
redoubled  tenderness,  and  with  many  a prayer- 
ful thought.  The  little  arms  entwined  her  neck 
a a she  lay  down,  for  Nanny  was  a light  sleeper, 
and  was  conscious  that  sb°>,  who  was  loved  with 


all  the  power  of  that  sweet  childish  heart,  wa* 
near  her,  and  by  her,  although  she  was  toe 
sleepy  to  utter  any  of  her  half-formed  words. 

And  by-and-by  she  heard  her  father  come 
home,  stumbling  uncertain,  trying  first  the  win- 
dows, and  next  the  door-fastenings,  with  many 
a loud,  incoherent  murmur.  The  little  innocent 
twined  around  her  seemed  al;  weeter  and 
more  lovely,  when  she  thour  t sadly  of  her 
erring  father.  And  presently  he  called  aloud 
for  a light;  she  had  left  matches  and  all  ar- 
ranged  as  usual  on  the  dresser,  but,  fearful 
of  some  accident  from  fire,  in  his  unusually  in- 
toxicated state,  she  now  got  up  softly,  and  pat- 
ting on  a cloak,  went  down  to  his  assistance. 

Alas ! the  little  arms  that  were  unclosed 
from  her  soft  neck  belonged  to  a light,  easily 
awakened  sleeper.  Nanny  missed  her  darling 
Susy,  and  terrified  at  being  left  alone  in  the 
vast,  mysterious  darkness,  which  had  no  bounds, 
and  seemed  infinite,  she  slipped  out  of  bed,  and 
tottered  in  her  little  night-gown  toward  the 
door.  There  was  a light  below,  and  there 
was  Susy  and  safety!  So  she  went  onward 
two  steps  toward  the  steep,  abrupt  stairs ; and 
then  dazzled  with  sleepiness,  she  stood,  s»he 
wavered,  she  fell ! Down  on  her  head,  on  the 
stone  floor  she  fell ! Susan  flew  to  her,  and 
spoke  all  soft,  entreating,  loving  words;  but 
her  white  lids  covered  up  the  blue  violets  of 
eyes,  and  there  was  no  murmur  came  out  of  the 
pale  Ups.  The  warm  tears  that  rained  down, 
did  not  awaken  her;  she  lay  stifT,  and  weary 
with  her  short  life,  on  Susan’s  knee.  Susan 
went  sick  with  terror.  She  carried  her  up- 
stairs, and  laid  her  tenderly  in  bed  ; she  dressed 
herself  most  hastily,  with  her  trembling  fingers. 
Her  father  was  asleep  on  the  settle  down  stairs; 
and  useless,  and  worse  than  useless  if  awake. 
But  Susan  flew  out  of  the  door,  and  down  the 
quiet,  resounding  street,  toward  the  nearest 
doctor’s  bouse.  Quickly  she  went;  but  as 
quickly  a shadow  followed,  as  if  impelled  by 
some  sudden  terror.  Susan  rung  wildly  at  the 
night-bell — the  shadow  crouched  near.  The 
doctor  looked  out  from  an  up-stairs  window 

“A  little  child  has  fallen  down  stairs  at 
No.  9,  Crown-street,  and  is  very  ill— dying  I’m 
afraid.  Please,  for  God’s  sake,  sir,  come  di- 
rectly. No.  9,  Crown-street.” 

“ I’ll  be  there  directly,”  said  he,  and  shut  tho 
window. 

“ For  that  God  you  have  just  spoken  about 
— for  His  sake— tell  me  are  you  Susan  Pal- 
mer ? Is  it  my  child  that  lies  a-dying  ?”  said  the 
shadow,  springing  forward,  and  clutching  poor 
Susan’s  arm. 

“ It  is  a little  child  of  two  years  old — I do  not 
know  whose  it  is ; I love  it  as  my  own.  Come 
with  me,  whoever  you  are ; come  with  me.” 

The  two  sped  along  the  silent  streets — as 
silent  as  the  night  were  they.  They  entered 
the  house;  Susan  snatched  up  the  light,  and 
carried  it  up-stairs.  The  other  followed. 

She  stood  with  wild  glaring  eyes  by  the  bed 
side,  never  looking  at  Susan,  but  hungrily  gazing 
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aft  the  little,  white,  still  child.  She  stooped 
(town,  and  pat  her  hand  tight  on  her  own  heart, 
as  if  to  still  its  beating,  and  bent  her  ear  to  the 
pale  lips.  Whatever  the  result  was,  she  did 
not  speak  ; but  threw  off  the  bed-clothes  where- 
with Susan  had  tenderly  covered  up  the  little 
creature,  and  felt  its  left  side. 

Then  she  threw  up  her  arms  with  a cry  of 
wild  despair. 

4'  She  is  dead ! she  is  dead !” 

She  looked  so  fierce,  so  mad,  so  haggard, 
that  for  an  instant  Susan  was  terrified — the 
next,  the  holy  God  had  put  courage  into  her 
heart,  and  her  pure  arms  were  round  that 
guilty,  wretched  creature,  and  her  tears  were 
felting  fast  and  warm  upon  her  breast.  But 
she  was  thrown  off  with  violence. 

44  You  killed  her — you  slighted  her — you  let 
her  fell  down  those  stairs ! you  killed  her !” 

Susan  cleared  off  the  thick  mist  before  her, 
tnd  gazing  at  the  mother  with  her  clear,  sweet, 
angel-eyes,  said,  mournfully, 

44 1 would  have  laid  down  my  life  for  her.” 

44  Ob,  the  murder  is  on  my  soul !”  exclaimed 
the  wild,  bereaved  mother,  with  the  fierce  im- 
petuosity of  one  who  has  none  to  love  her  and 
to  be  beloved,  regard  to  whom  might  teach 
•elf-restraint. 

f Hush !”  said  Susan,  her  finger  on  her  lips. 
u Here  is  the  doctor.  God  may  suffer  her  to 
fare.” 

The  poor  mother  turned  sharp  round.  The 
doctor  mounted  the  stair.  Ah  ! that  mother  was 
right  • the  little  child  was  really  dead  and  gone. 

And  when  he  confirmed  her  judgment,  the 
mother  fell  down  in  a fit.  Susan,  with  her 
deep  grief  had  to  forget  herself,  and  forget  her 
darling  (her  charge  for  years),  and  question  the 
doctor  what  she  must  do  with  the  poor  wretch, 
who  fey  on  the  floor  in  such  extreme  of  misery. 

44  She  is  the  mother !”  said  she. 

4i  Why  did  not  she  take  better  care  of  her 
child  ?”  asked  he,  almost  angrily. 

Bat  Susan  only  said,  44  The  little  child  slept 
with  me  ; and  it  was  I that  left  her.” 

u I will  go  back  and  make  up  a composing 
draught ; and  while  I am  away  you  must  get 
her  to  bed.” 

Susan  took  out  some  of  her  own  clothes,  and 
•oftly  undressed  the  stiff,  powerless,  form.  There 
was  no  other  bed  in  the  house  but  the  one  in 
which  her  father  slept.  So  she  tenderly  lifted 
the  body  of  her  darling  ; and  was  going  to  take 
it  down  stairs,  but  the  mother  opened  her  eyes, 
SAd  seeing  what  she  was  about,  she  said, 

44 1 am  not  worthy  to  touch  her,  I am  so 
wicked  ; I have  spoken  to  you  as  I never  should 
feT®  spoken ; but  I think  you  are  very  good ; 
a&v  1 have  my  own  child  to  lie  in  my  arms  for 
% little  while  ?” 

Her  voice  was  so  strange  a contrast  to  what 
it  bad  been  before  she  had  gone  into  the  fit  that 
Susan  hardly  recognized  it;  it  was  now  so 
BBspcak&biy  soft,  so  irresistibly  pleading,  the 
features  too  had  lost  their  fierce  expression,  and 
were  almost  as  placid  ns  death.  Susan  could 
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not  speak,  but  she  carried  the  little  child ; and 
laid  it  in  its  mother's  arms ; then  as  she  looked 
at  them,  something  overpowered  her,  and  she 
knelt  down,  crying  aloud  : 

I 44  Oh,  my  God,  my  God,  have  mercy  on  her, 
i and  forgive  and  comfort  her.” 

; But  the  mother  kept  smiling,  and  stroking 
the  little  face,  murmuring  soft,  tender  words, 

! as  if  it  were  alive ; she  was  going  mad,  Susan 
thought ; but  she  prayed  on,  and  on,  and  ever 
still  she  prayed  with  streaming  eyes. 

The  doctor  came  with  the  draught.  The 


mother  took  it,  with  docile  unconsciousness  of 
its  nature  as  medicine.  The  doctor  sat  by  her ; 
and  soon  she  fell  asleep.  Then  he  rose  softly, 
and  beckoning  Susan  to  the  door,  he  spoke  to 
1 her  there. 

44  You  must  take  the  corpse  out  of  her  arms. 
| She  will  not  awake.  That  draught  will  make 
i her  sleep  for  many  hours.  I will  call  before 
| noon  again.  It  is  now  daylight.  Good-by.” 

Susan  shut  him  out;  and  then  gently  extri- 
cating the  dead  child  from  its  mother’s  arms, 
she  could  not  resist  making  her  own  quiet  moan 
over  her  darling.  She  tried  to  learn  off  its  little 
placid  face,  dumb  and  pale  before  her. 


MN0t  all  the  scalding  tears  of  care 
Shall  wash  away  that  vision  fair 
Not  all  the  thousand  thoughts  that  rise, 
Not  all  the  sights  that  dim  her  eyes, 
.Shall  e’er  usurp  the  place 
Of  that  little  angel-face.” 


| And  then  she  remembered  what  remained  to 
I be  done.  She  saw  that  all  was  right  in  the 
I house ; her  father  was  still  dead  asleep  on  the 
: settle,  in  spite  of  all  the  noise  of  the  night.  She 
I went  out  through  the  quiet  streets,  deserted 
still,  although  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  to 
| where  the  Leighs  lived.  Mrs.  Leigh,  who  kept 
her  country  hours,  was  opening  her  window- 
shutters.  Susan  took  her  by  the  arm,  and, 
without  speaking,  went  into  the  house-plaoe. 
There  she  knelt  down  before  the  astonished 
Mrs.  Leigh,  and  cried  as  she  had  never  done 
before;  but  the  miserable  night  had  overpow- 
ered her,  and  she  who  had  gone  through  so 
much  calmly,  now  that  the  pressure  seemed 
removed,  could  not  find  the  power  to  speak. 

44  My  poor  dear ! What  has  made  thy  heart 
so  sore  as  to  come  and  cry  a-this-ons  ? Speak 
and  tell  me.  Nay,  cry  on,  poor  wench,  if  thou 
canst  not  speak  yet.  It  will  ease  the  heart,  and 
then  thou  canst  tell  me.” 

44  Nanny  is  dead !”  said  Susan.  14 1 left  her 
to  go  to  father,  and  she  fell  down  stairs,  and 
never  breathed  again.  Oh,  that’s  my  sorrow  I 
but  I’ve  more  to  tell.  Her  mother  is  come — is 
in  our  house.  Come  and  see  if  it’s  your  Liz- 
zie.” Mrs.  Leigh  could  not  speak,  but,  trem- 
bling, put  on  her  things,  and  went  with  Susan 
in  dizzy  haste  back  to  Crown-street. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

As  they  entered  the  house  in  Crown-street, 
they  perceived  that  the  door  would  not  open 
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freely  on  its  hinges,  and  Susan  instinctively 
looked  behind  to  see  the  cause  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. She  immediately  recognized  the  appear- 
ance of  a little  parcel,  wrapped  in  a scrap  of 
newspaper,  and  evidently  containing  money. 
She  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  44  Look !”  said 
she,  sorrowfully,  u the  mother  was  bringing  this 
for  her  child  last  night.'’ 

But  Mrs.  Leigh  did  not  answer.  So  near  to 
the  ascertaining  if  it  were  her  lost  child  or  no,  | 
she  could  not  be  arrested,  but  pressed  onward 
with  trembling  steps  and  a beating,  fluttering  | 
heart.  She  entered  the  bedroom,  dark  and 
still.  She  took  no  heed  of  the  little  corpse, 
over  which  Susan  paused,  but  she  went  straight 
to  the  bed,  and  withdrawing  the  curtain,  saw  j 
Lizzie — but  not  the  former  Lizzie,  bright,  gay,  ' 
buoyant,  and  undimmed.  This  Lizzie  was  old 
before  her  time ; her  beauty  was  gone ; deep 
lines  of  care,  and  alas ! of  want  (or  thus  the  | 
mother  imagined)  were  printed  on  the  cheek,  i 
so  round,  and  fair,  and  smooth,  when  last  she 
gladdened  her  mother's  eyes.  Even  in  her 
sleep  she  bore  the  look  of  woe  and  despair 
which  was  the  prevalent  expression  of  her  face  j 
by  day ; even  in  her  sleep  she  had  forgotten  j 
how  to  smile.  But  all  these  marks  of  the  sin  ] 
and  sorrow  she  had  passed  through  only  made 
her  mother  love  her  the  more.  She  stood  look- 
ing at  her  with  greedy  eyes,  which  seemed  as 
though  no  gazing  could  satisfy  their  longing; 
and  at  last  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
pale,  worn  hand  that  lay  outside  the  bed-clothes. 
No  touch  disturbed  the  sleeper;  the  mother  need 
not  have  laid  the  hand  so  gently  down  upon  the  1 
counterpane.  There  was  no  sign  of  life,  save 
only  now  and  then  a deep,  sob-liko  sigh.  Mrs.  ! 
Leigh  sat  down  beside  the  bed,  and,  still  hold- 
ing back  th©  curtain,  looked  on  and  on,  as  if  she  . 
oould  never  be  satisfied. 

Susan  would  fain  have  staid  by  her  darling  j 
one ; but  she  had  many  calls  upon  her  time  and 
thoughts,  and  her  will  had  now,  as  ever,  to  be  ; 
given  up  to  that  of  others.  All  seemed  to  de- 
volve the  burden  of  their  cares  on  her.  Her 
father,  ill-humored  from  his  last  night’s  intem- 
perance, did  not  scruple  to  reproach  her  with 
being  the  cause  of  little  Nanny’s  death;  and  j 
when,  after  bearing  his  upbraiding  meekly  for 
some  time,  she  could  no  longer  restrain  herself, 
but  began  to  cry,  he  wounded  her  even  more 
by  his  injudicious  attempts  at  comfort : for  ho 
said  it  was  as  well  the  child  was  dead ; it  was 
none  of  theirs,  and  why  should  they  be  troubled  | 
with  it  ? Susan  WTung  her  hands  at  this,  and  | 
came  and  stood  before  her  father,  and  implored 
him  to  forbear.  Then  she  had  to  take  all  re- 
quisite steps  for  the  coroner’s  inquest ; she  had 
to  arrange  for  the  dismissal  of  her  school ; she 
had  to  summon  a little  neighbor,  and  send  his 
willing  feet  on  a message  to  William  Leigh,  who, 
she  felt,  ought  to  be  informed  of  his  mother’s 
whereabouts,  and  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs. 
She  asked  her  messenger  to  tell  him  to  come 
and  speak  to  her — that  his  mother  was  at  her 
bouse.  She  was  thankful  that  her  father  saun- 
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tered  out  to  have  a gossip  at  the  nearest  coach- 
stand,  and  to  relate  as  many  of  the  night’s 
| adventures  as  he  knew ; for  as  yet  he  was  in 
ignorance  of  the  watcher  and  the  watched,  who 
silently  passed  away  the  hours  up-stairs. 

At  dinner-time  Will  came.  He  looked  red. 
glad,  impatient,  excited.  Susan  stood  calm  ant 
white  before  him,  her  soft,  loving  eyes  gazing 
straight  into  his. 

u Will,”  said  she,  in  a low,  quiet  voice,  “yooi 
sister  is  up-stairs.” 

“My  sister  1”  said  he,  as  if  affrighted  at  the 
idea,  and  losing  his  glad  look  in  one  of  gloom. 
Susan  saw  it,  and  her  heart  sank  a little,  bat 
she  wrent  on  as  calm  to  all  appearance  as  ever. 

“She  was  little  Nanny’s  mother,  as  perhap* 
you  know.  Poor  little  Nanny  was  killed  last 
night  by  a fall  down  stairs.”  All  the  calmness 
was  gone ; all  the  suppressed  feeling  was  dis- 
played in  spite  of  every  effort.  She  sat  down, 
and  hid  her  face  from  him,  and  cried  bitterly. 
He  forgot  everything  but  the  wish,  the  longing 
to  comfort  her.  He  put  his  arm  round  hei 
waist,  and  bent  over  her.  But  all  he  could  say 
was,  44  Oh,  Susan,  how  can  I comfort  you  ? 
Don’t  take  on  so — pray,  don’t!”  He  nevet 
changed  the  words,  but  the  tone  varied  every 
time  he  spoke.  At  last  she  seemed  to  regain 
her  power  over  herself,  and  she  wij>ed  her  eyes, 
and  once  more  looked  upon  him  with  her  own 
quiet,  earnest,  unfearing  guzc. 

44  Your  sister  was  near  the  house.  She  came 
in  on  hearing  my  words  to  the  doctor.  She  is 
asleep  now,  and  your  mother  is  watching  her. 
I wanted  to  tell  you  all  myself.  Would  you  like 
to  see  your  mother?” 

“No!”  said  he.  “I  would  rather  see  none 
but  thee.  Mother  told  me  thou  knew’st  all.” 
His  eyes  were  downcast  in  their  shame. 

But  the  holy  and  pure  did  not  lower  or  vail 
her  eyes. 

She  said,  “ Yes,  I know  all — all  but  her  suf- 
ferings. Think  what  they  must  have  been !” 

He  made  answer  low  ami  stern,  “She  de- 
served them  all— every  jot.” 

“ In  the  eye  of  God,  perhaps  she  does.  He 
is  the  judge : we  are  not.” 

“ Oh,”  she  said,  with  a sudden  burst,  “ Will 
Leigh,  I have  thought  so  well  of  you ; don’t  go 
and  make  mo  think  you  cruel  and  hard.  Good- 
ness is  not  goodness  unless  there  is  mercy  and 
tenderness  with  it.  There  is  your  mother  who 
has  been  nearly  heart-broken,  now  full  of  re- 
joicing over  her  child — think  of  your  mother.” 

44 1 do  think  of  her,”  said  he.  44 1 remember 
the  promise  I gave  her  last  night.  Thou  shouid’st 
give  me  time.  I would  do  right  in  time.  I 
never  think  it  o’er  in  quiet.  But  I will  do  what 
is  right  and  fitting,  never  fear.  Thou  hast 
spoken  out  very  plain  to  me,  and  misdoubted 
me,  Susan ; I love  thee  so,  that  thy  words  cut 
me.  If  I did  hang  back  a bit  from  making 
I sudden  promises,  it  was  because,  not  even  fot 
love  of  thee,  would  I say  what  I was  not  feel 
ing ; and  at  first  I could  not  feel  all  at  once  as 
i thou  would’st  have  me.  But  I’m  not  oruel  and 
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hard  ; for  if  I had  been,  I should  na’  have 
grieved  as  I have  don*.” 

He  made  as  if  lie  were  going  away;  and 
indeed  he  did  feel  he  would  rather  think  it  over 
in  quiet.  But  Susan,  grieved  at  her  incautious 
words,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  harsh- 
ness,  went  a step  or  two  nearer — paused — and 
then,  all  over  blushes,  said  in  a low,  soft  whisper, 

" Oh,  Will ! I beg  your  pardon.  I am  very 
sorry — won’t  you  forgive  me  ?” 

She  who  had  always  drawn  back,  and  been 
so  reserved,  said  this  in  the  very  softest  manner ; 
with  eyes  now  uplifted  beseechingly,  now  drop- 
ped to  the  ground.  Her  sweet  confusion  told 
more  than  words  could  do;  and  Will  turned 
oaek,  all  joyous  in  his  certainty  of  being  be- 
ared, and  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

“ My  own  Susan !”  he  said. 

Meanwhile  the  mother  watched  her  child  in 
the  room  above. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  she  awoke, 
for  the  sleeping  draught  had  been  very  power- 
tul.  The  instant  she  awoke,  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  mother’s  face  with  a gaze  as  un- 
flinching as  if  she  were  fascinated.  Mrs.  Leigh 
did  not  turn  away,  nor  move.  For  it  seemed 
as  if  motion  would  unlock  the  stony  command 
over  herself  which,  while  so  perfectly  still,  she 
was  enabled  to  preserve.  But  by-and-by  Lizzie 
cried  out.  in  a piercing  voice  of  agony, 

4i  Mother,  don’t  look  at  me  ! 1 have  been  so 

wicked  !”  and  instantly  she  hid  her  face,  and 
groveled  among  the  bed-clothes,  and  lay  like  one 
dead — so  motionless  was  she. 

Mrs.  Leigh  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and  spoke 
m the  most  soothing  tones. 

“Lizzie,  dear,  don’t  speak  so.  I’m  thy 
mother,  darling  ; don’t  be  afeard  of  me.  I 
never  left  off  loving  thee,  Lizzie.  I was  al- 
ways a-thinking  of  thee.  Thy  father  forgave 
thee  afore  he  died.”  (There  was  a little  start 
here,  but  no  sound  was  heard).  “Lizzie,  lass, 
I’ll  do  aught  for  thee ; I’ll  live  for  thee ; only 
don't  be  afeard  of  me.  Whate’er  thou  art  or 
hast  been,  we’ll  ne’er  speak  on’t.  We’ll  leave 
th’  oud  times  behind  us,  and  go  back  to  the  Up- 
done Farm.  I but  left  it  to  find  thee,  my  lass ; 
and  God  has  led  me  to  thee.  Blessed  be  His 
name.  And  God  is  good,  too,  Lizzie.  Thou 
hast  not  forgot  thy  Bible,  I’ll  be  bound,  for  thou 
wert  always  a scholar.  I’m  no  reader,  but  I 
learnt  off  them  texts  to  comfort  me  a bit,  and 
I’ve  said  them  many  a time  a day  to  myself. 
Lizzie,  lass,  don’t  hide  thy  head  so,  it’s  thy 
mother  as  is  speaking  to  thee.  Thy  little  child 
clung  to  me  only  yesterd*^;  and  if  it’s  gone  to 
be  an  angel,  it  will  speak  to  God  for  thee.  Nay, 
don’t  sob  a that  ’as ; thou  shalt  have  it  again  in 
heaven;  I know  thou’lt  strive  to  get  there,  for 
thy  little  Nancy’s  sake — and  listen ! I’ll  tell 
ihee  God’s  promises  to  them  that  are  penitent ; 
only  don’t  be  afeard.” 

Mrs.  Leigh  folded  her  hands,  and  strove  to 
•peak  very  clearly,  while  she  repeated  every 
tender  and  merciful  text  she  could  remember. 
Sbe  could  tell  from  the  breathing  that  her 
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daughter  was  listening;  but  she  was  so  dizzy 
and  sick  herself  when  she  had  ended,  that  she 
could  not  go  on  speaking.  It  was  all  she  could 
do  to  keep  from  crying  aloud. 

At  last  she  heard  her  daughter’s  voice. 

“ Where  have  they  taken  her  to?”  she  asked. 

“ She  is  down  stairs.  So  quiet,  and  peaceful, 
and  happy  she  looks.*' 

u Could  she  speak  ? Oh,  if  God — if  I might 
but  have  heard  her  little  voice ! Mother,  I used 
to  dream  of  it.  May  I see  her  once  again — 

Oh,  mother,  if  I strive  very  hard,  and  God  is 
very  merciful,  and  I go  to  Heaven.  I shall  not 
know  her — I shall  not  know  my  own  again — 
she  will  shun  me  as  a stranger,  and  cling  to 
Susan  Palmer  and  to  you.  Oh  woe ! Oh  woe !’ 

She  shook  with  exceeding  sorrow. 

In  her  earnestness  of  speech  she  had  uncov- 
ered her  face,  and  tried  to  read  Mrs.  Leigh’s 
thoughts  through  her  looks.  And  when  she 
saw  those  aged  eyes  brimming  full  of  tears,  and 
marked  the  quivering  lips,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  the  faithful  mother’s  neck,  and  wept  there 
as  she  had  done  in  many  a childish  sorrow,  but 
with  a deeper,  a more  wretched  grief.  Her  mo- 
ther hushed  her  on  her  breast ; and  lulled  her  as 
if  she  were  a baby ; and  she  grew  still  and  quiet. 

They  sat  thus  for  a long,  long  time.  At  last 
Susan  Palmer  came  up  with  some  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  for  Mrs.  Leigh.  She  watched  the 
mother  feed  her  sick,  unwilling  child,  with  every 
fond  inducement  to  eat  which  she  could  devise ; 
they  neither  of  them  took  notice  of  Susan’s  pres- 
ence. That  night  they  lay  in  each  other’s  arms ; 
but  Susan  slept  on  the  ground  beside  them. 

They  took  the  little  corpse  (the  little  uncon- 
scious sacrifice,  whose  early  calling-home  had 
reclaimed  her  poor,  wandering  mother),  to  the 
hills,  which  in  her  life-time  she  had  never  seen. 

They  dared  not  lay  her  by  the  stern  grand- 
father in  Milne-row  church-yard,  but  they  bore 
her  to  a lone  moorland  grave-yard,  where  long 
ago  tiie  Quakers  used  to  bury  their  dead.  They 
laid  her  there  on  the  sunny  slope,  where  thf 
earliest  spring-flowers  blow 

Will  and  Susan  live  at  the  Upolose  Farm. 

Mrs.  Leigh  and  Lizzie  dwell  in  a cottage  sc 
secluded  that,  until  you  drop  into  the  very  hol- 
low where  it  is  placed,  you  do  not  see  it.  Tom 
is  a schoolmaster  in  Rochdale,  and  he  and  Will 
help  to  support  their  mother.  I only  know  that, 
if  the  cottage  be  hidden  in  a green  hollow  of 
the  hills,  every  sound  of  sorrow  in  the  whole 
upland  is  heard  there — every  call  of  suffering 
or  of  sickness  for  help,  is  listened  to  by  a sad, 
gentle-looking  woman,  who  rarely  smiles  (and 
when  she  does,  her  smile  is  more  sad  than  othei 
people  s tears),  but  who  comes  out  of  her  seclu- 
sion whenever  there’s  a shadow  in  any  hou 
hold.  Many  hearts  bless  Lizzie  Leigh,  but  st> 

— she  prays  always  and  ever  for  forgiveness- 
such  forgiveness  as  may  enable  her  to  see  hei 
child  once  more.  Mrs.  Leigh  is  quiet  and 
happy.  Lizzie  is  to  her  eyes  something  pre- 
cious— as  the  lost  piece  of  silver — found  once 
more.  Susan  is  the  bright  one  who  brings  sun- 
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shine  to  all.  Children  grow  around  her  and  oall 
hei  blessed.  One  is  called  Nanny.  Her,  Lizzie 
often  takes  to  the  sunny  grave-yard  in  the  up- 
lands, and  while  the  little  creature  gathers  the 
daisies,  and  makes  chains,  Lizzie  sits  by  a little 
grave,  and  weeps  bitterly. 

STEAM. 

HOW  wonderful  are  the  revolutions  which 
steam  has  wrought  in  the  world ! The 
diamond,  we  are  told,  is  but  pure  carbon;  and 
the  dream  of  the  alchymist  has  long  been  to  dis- 
entomb the  gem  in  its  translucent  purity  from 
the  sooty  mass  dug  up  from  the  coal-field.  But 
if  the  visionary  has  failed  to  extricate  tho  fair 
spirit  from  its  earthly  cerements,  the  practical 
philosopher  has  produced  from  the  grimy  lump 
a gem,  in  comparison  to  which  the  diamond  is 
valueless — has  evoked  a Titanic  power,  before 
which  the  gods  of  ancient  fable  could  not  hold 
their  heaven  for  an  hour;  a power  wielding 
the*  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  the  sledge  of  Vulcan, 
the  club  of  Hercules ; which  takes  to  itself  the 
talaria  of  Mercury,  the  speed  of  Iris,  and  the 
hundred  arms  of  Briareus.  Ay,  the  carbon  gives 
ns,  indeed,  the  diamond  after  all ; the  white  and 
feathery  vapor  that  hisses  from  the  panting  tube, 
is  the  priceless  pearl  of  tho  modern  utilitarian. 
Without  steam  man  is  nothing— a mere  zoo- 
logical specimen — Lord  Monboddo’s  ape,  with- 
out the  caudal  elongation  of  the  vertebras.  With 
■■-team,  man  is  every  thing.  A creature  that 
mites  in  himself  the  nature  and  the  power  of 
•very  animal ; more  wonderful  than  the  ornitho- 
ihynchus — he  is  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  He  can 
traverse  the  illimitable  ocean  with  the  gambol- 
• mgs  of  the  porpoise,  and  the  snort  of  the  whale  ; 
rove  through  the  regions  of  the  earth  with  the 
speed  of  the  antelope,  and  the  patient  strength  of 
the  eamel ; ho  essays  to  fly  through  the  air  with 
'the  steam-wing  of  tho  aeronauticon,  though  as 
vyet  his  pinions  are  not  well  fledged,  and  his 
efforts  have  been  somewhat  Icarian.  And,  albeit 
our  own  steam  aeronavigation  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  those  involuntary  gambols  (as  Sterne 
happily  called  Saneho’s  blanket  tossing),  which 
we  now  and  then  take  at  the  instance  of  an  ex- 
ploding boiler,  yet  may  we  have  good  hope  that 
our  grandchildren  will  be  able  to  “ take  the 
wings  of  the  morning/’  and  sip  their  cup  of  tea 
genuine  at  Pekin.  He  is  more  than  human,  and 
little  less  than  Divinity.  Were  Aristotle  alive, 
he  would  define  the  genus  “ homo” — neither  as 
* animal  ridens,”  nor  yet  “ animal  sentiens,” 
trat  “Animal  Vaporans.”  True  it  is,  doubt- 
less, that  man  alone  can  enjoy  his  joke.  He 
hath  his  laugh,  when  the  monkey  can  but  grin 
and  the  ape  jabber — his  thinking  he  shares  with 
the  dog  and  the  elephant ; but  who  is  there  that 
oan  “get  up  the  steam”  but  man?  “Man,” 
jeay  we,  “is  an  animal  that  vaporeth  !”  and  we 
will  wager  one  of  Stephenson’s  patent  high-pres- 
sure engines  *gain  our  cook’s  potato-steamer, 
that  Dr.  Whately  will  affirm  our  definition. — 
Dublin  University  Magazine. 


[From  The  Ladies’  Companion.] 

PAPERS  ON  WATER.— No.  1. 

WHY  IS  HARD  WATER  UNFIT  FOR  DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES  ? 

FEW  subjects  have  attracted  more  attention 
among  sanitary  reformers,  than  the  neees 
sity  of  obtaining  a copious  supply  of  water  tc 
the  dwellers  in  large  cities.  Experience  has 
shown  that  tho  supply  should  be  at  least  twenty 
gallons  daily  for  each  inhabitant,  although  forty 
gallons  are  necessary  to  carry  out  to  the  full 
extent  all  the  sanitary  improvements  deemed 
desirable  for  the  well-being  of  a population. 
But  in  looking  to  quantity  of  supply,  quality  has 
been  thought  of  less  importance ; there  could 
not  be  a more  gross  error,  or  one  more  fatal  to 
civic  economy  and  domestic  comfort.  As  we 
are  anxious  to  instruct  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal in  tho  science  of  every-day  life,  we  propose 
to  consider  the  subject  of  water-supply  in  some 
detail,  and  in  the  present  article  to  explain  the 
serious  inconveniences  wThich  result  from  an  in- 
judicious selection  of  hard  water  for  domestic 
purposes. 

The  water  found  in  springs,  brooks,  and  riv- 
ers, has  its  primary  origin  in  the  rain  of  the 
district,  unless  there  should  happen  to  be  some 
accidental  infiltration  from  the  sea  or  other 
great  natural  reservoirs.  This  rain,  falling  on 
the  upper  soil,  either  runs  off  in  streams,  or, 
percolating  through  it  and  the  porous  beds  be- 
neath, gushes  out  in  the  form  of  springs  wherever 
it  meets  with  an  impervious  bed  which  refuses 
it  a passage ; pits  sunk  down  to  the  latter  de- 
tect it  there,  and  these  form  the  ordinary  wells. 
In  its  passage  through  the  pervious  rocks,  it 
takes  up  soluble  impurities,  varying  in  their 
amount  and  character  with  the  nature  of  tho 
geological  formations,  these  impurities  beino 
either  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  matter. 
The  mineral  ingredients  may  be  chalk,  gypsum^ 
common  salt,  and  different  other  compot  ids 
but  it  is  the  earthy  salts  generally  which  im 
press  peculiar  qualities  on  the  water. 

The  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  communicate 
to  water  the  quality  termed  hardness , a property 
which  every  one  understands,  but  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  describe.  By  far  the 
most  common  giver  of  hardness  is  chalk,  or,  as 
chemists  term  it,  carbonate  of  lime ; a substance 
not  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  readily  so  in  water 
containing  carbonic  acid.  Rain  water  alwavs 
contains  this  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  a solvent 
for  the  chalk  disseminated  in  the  different  gec 
logical  formations  through  which  it  percolates. 
Gypsum,  familiarly  known  as  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  termed  sulphate  of  lime  by  chemists,  is  also 
extensively  diffused  in  rocks,  and  being  itseh 
soluble  in  water,  becomes  a very  common  hard- 
ening ingredient,  though  not  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  as  chalk.  Any  earthy  salt,  such  a* 
chalk  or  gypsum,  decomposes  soap,  and  pre- 
vents its  action  as  a detergent.  Soap  consists 
of  an  oily  acid  combined  generally  with  soda. 
Now,  when  this  is  added  to  water  contanine 
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but; tljte  basim  A small 

^ P&i>h  on  the  hands  and 
t ;-■••-•  ko-*‘  -;v.vl-'  -■•<p  :a>  (m  form  a ltfthcr  * the 

..-  : . ‘U  • *•  n .'  ?ti'“je  with  this  quanlityj  an  i 
•:  • v'rtt'.-r  in  ,tho  Mom  is  ttuly  utec(  to  Vm-e  ir 
Tbr  pr*xw-  of  w ashing  with  soli  water  »v 
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*im«t  that,  e^rTb  tjmtiiy  w ith  the  .biljr  keid,  lor ai-  rrarofui  rntmagtuncnt,  lasts 
\u$  £«ApV.of  hb  u>0  Ha  ii  detergent;  te  oo&t m .«C7 

omr.o-ro'ip  te  ihe  curd  -.which.  «.p-  spinner'*  interest  m jrh<».  shirts  ami  that -of  the. 

</  ,;.n  -.iii  h.^rd  w.uei  dufirtg  •*  nkjtmg  with  ^txp.  sh  in-make  f * cum  billed,  did  hot  exceed  £4, 

■ B 0t . wate*  is  hi  ao  M?  i£ - a;  tdekak^ Utff  if ;<U f ; while  the  was)  mi  woman  s interest  is  neftrly 
jife  ikav  dte  bewh  eerndYcd  W$ht^g  wpH  the  dpnbiii.  A considerable.  Jftjftite;  *>f  this-  amount 
j;  «-}  w(  /.he-  soap.  • E t-i?f y Midiv'd  ^uih.aiS  . i$  unayrndabta:,  but  a v cry  Urge  part  is  'loo  if* 

<s£  Tfcae&tsY  v.iptsp  destroy  in  :$&''*$&?.  thirty  j tha  *jmes*iye  charge*  ft*?  Mfcsivutg  rfcndervd 
i*m  2 *!  y..’ip  Mb  A*  hcvvmurtg  ft  detevgrnr.  J 'necessary  by  the.  sai-aak*  >4  aoajx  and  umreased 
$7*  i_-  ihU  t*  an  choruiotis  watte,  ‘tbo  •«Jyv»fsH‘.tr>  ; latttij-'  teqaired  ibr  okstn^ma.  A lhutily  in  Lon- 
iU  K>wn:*.,  >:upji{ied  *wiih  ha^  WfH>jv  Ve.^ort  io' i den,  with  an  hatttlal  ioabmfe  t>l‘  i£dOd: 

iu«7th‘>l^  ol  'Wjj&htejr,  yb  ay ^ etfhtJeiibsin  J ai»cmt  uiie-tweijth  vf  the  HJTioantt  t>V  i'5Cb  4Xf 
-,.iu  li  om  iouier-  in  Condon  observe  thru-  ; thu  expenses  td’  the  laundry  * i)u  an  Averse  j 

every  person  in  London,  ricEi  atrd  popr,  spemiii, 
one  -shdilni(  per  woolrt.  or ' fiOyvtv^d  ^hiiiiirgs  a 
year  ibr  waslunv;. . lo^xt  iiv<3  m)iiM 

two  hundred  pMuk  b*  the  ahoM 

a mount  expended  in  the  ®uetn>jwiiis  aiuhi  for 

lty&  purposes  Int^e  *$  lids  nmotiiU 

and  ii  laatttdH  tidt  '•  fC^  ropra^irilfyl  hi  _ 

the  laiR^rs  ot  hrorschOld  ^;n*Um^  or  ih^  of  ihe*. 
prr feisod  liwindrc^— ii  iii  buyiotte  tiiai.  iiio  gront* 
esi  purl  i>(  it  is  expeudeti  in  act  rial  labor,  Vuiiho 
w^her^fitunn  b rarely  a rich  or  even  a thriving 
person,  ijohse,  ii  follows  lliiu  this  itd>nr,  barely 
irijntMOfnUvb  a.v  it  is,  must  be  itiaile  exeessiVo 
limn  sonic  extraneous  cause  ; lbr  it  is  found  by 
ex|ujrienej?  time  onu-Uall  the  charge  i#  ample 
c«Vm|>cnsatioii  in  a country  district  supplied  with 
salt  water.  The  tear  and  wear  of  clothes  by 
the  systeui  uccesbArNr  for  NVosbing  iri  hard  water, 
ts  very  impwt  taut  in  the  economical  considextt- 
itm)  of  ib\t  question.  Thu  ilidcrcri.^  in  tius- 
fi^peut,  bctW'den  bard  and  soft  wator,  u very 
•striltiog:  it  Las  been  calculated  that  tb^  ext tn 
t’0>»  :tv  iadius  in  Lotuioo  in.  rJhe  one  avlicb'  of 
collar*,  % the  unnecessary  tour  and  •weur,  as 
cumpar^l  with  country  districts,  h uut  lose 
doth,  but  probably  much  CxuoeUs,  c£2t),tKHh 
Wo  now  proceed  to  draw  aUcntion  to  the 
hrcbriYiMnice  of  hard  \vap?r 'in  ciniking..  It  is 
j^iumaliv  u-rJ  »n  ivejl  known  tlmt  greens,  peas,  f rench  Mins, 
r:i‘vU».ipj4u-  v»-»  for  the  .hard  qual-  i find,  other  green  vegetables,  lose  touch  of  .their. 

•2 v'  ••♦  fite  V'-u.Ni'f. .-  baad,  p/obupN  u.3  an  approx-  t delicate  color  - by’  beuig  boiled  xn  hard  water 
Vm»itvi‘  ^b^uladon  -.fiOO.OMi)  wort!:  uf  ^onp  fe'|  They  na:  duly  l>eb*:\mu  yedow,  bm  assume  a 
?fKM^d  wuhodt  Ifgidg : ii^d\pkJ  da- : ! .'-siir iyeted ; und  di^tgreeahle  appearnngev .,  Ipsuog 
Jtefggm . Thte  fhoratoiis  itxxr  oh  > tte  ^uVirmvnify  ’ much  of  theft  ileluraey  txi  tfiu  tu^in.  fe'or  making 
'•rr-aH.**  jVofn  »ho  ijaoino,^  boib  of  \\iiy  w.V;l  and  tea  the  evil  is  5 lid  more  obvious,  |t  i>  exfremte 
tint  <abjty . *;hg  rorgtei  Uriug  fjauQ^xv Uv  oiddlf  j iy  difficult  tu  obtain  a good  iufu^dh  of  t^a  wdb  : 

l}ut  UV^'eaCfUxiW.  i^rgO  ' hard  wetter  Ww^ver  ranch  may  be  waited  w 
•&»  i{  xfl&r  ; Uuv  .^uaiupt.  Wo  endeavor  io  overeomv  the 

\ hxi  - ^ic.r  supply.  The  tabm  r^iuifofl  id  j 
wivlr  banl  %vart?r  i>  vhy1y>vAddfit 
-*hf n'. JLht , ji^w-iaqr it  is  snl^  tlux  lubgr 
fejXg  the  eUragoa  lor 

; 1 p fiig  f ex ttaofditmry  y&  ‘ii  nvvy  ap--  •. 


^ttfipdy  d^rC'fdJ  the  t|vnuility  boh\g%  ap^ 

, • . • x doU'fg'cca.  * To  ilfusYraje  this  (iiif>?^ 
ihfejf*  be  htedef  by  ,U"ashihg 
ttantU  th  raiiv  And  ihen  ip  hard 

W>7prV  S’^^%'  as  .that  .suppled  to  Lcrtrdon  ; >Vtid 
\ ,-  ,-f  ibe  ^>fi  %Wr  tor  the  purpose-  H 
• :' ; »..:•  •>  ■ jA.  )iUi-iv  rer'n/gjn/cd.  Lven 

' ^fb.5«s K f im  : 

i.-i/d  wetter  dowx  etT,  jo.-o.  if  ti»c  skin 

iad  i:^V  ^^afivS->VUh-  idUtbugh  the 

, ' vta f in  ^WfSouai  ahhuiao 

M 24^  iW^i  de^rtbfid,  if 

%.  idUkite  cephofuy  in .:  i he 
a^sjune  r4  IMt.*.  fn  lb>  eiv^Cj  the  wlnde  (if 
ljjf  >tr*Wr  ffttm  he  «i>turaH\d  ^'nu  =stfap  b^iorn  if>  j 
*-  rsxatlzhi*  is,  -f>»  ,*.  am  cxiem.  Mui/- 

§r»tMtc4  with  'view  % ^imoiityj  ^ mudt' 


»r  ibf  U»c  sV*du.  \ c?j.  » ;r . f ' • 

>- ! Ul  ^irce^e  or  ejtsebo  'va^r  . 


ftvi.uijy  gneji ter.  than  th-jf  of  Liu  ev»m:\o-^prunert  | The  water  common  ...... 

with  all  hb>  NipiUil.  An  utsincfJa  Of  but  thg  very  feast,  otr  -^LL  ^ pdw 

Mi  la  s-how  mir -‘m^hin^.'a'gbutlev  an  infusion  of  the  ?»/*'*  --  'Wtytyij.:?]  V.^ : ' 


soft  waUM  , li** . h 


Will  Tciv^  one  ■■fWe'n’ shirrs  at  a e.  ><  of  L’d,  tained  _ 

’befcf  of  ilte'-t  aor  washed  eeery  week,  Uu;  whole  amount  of  tc.  * V'.ufbdk 

eh^rp.e  Mitg  foilrpcucc  eto  h.  making  ai.  nbnuftl  solves  iiseli  into  a pv  : i)kfy  e-v 
aec^mnt  of  €2  1 ‘2^.  The?  set  of  shifts,  with  greal  mugfbtodc. 
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The  effect  of  hard  water  upon  the  health  of 
the  lower  animals  is  very  obvious.  Horses,  j 
sheep,  and  pigeons,  refuse  ii  whenever  they  can ' 
obtain  a supply  of  soft  water.  They  prefer  the  | 
muddiest  pool  of  the  latter  to  th*  most  brilliant  i 
and  sparkling  spring  of  the  former.  In  all  of  j 
them  it  produces  colic,  and  sometimes  more  j 
serious  diseases.  The  coats  of  horses  drinking  j 
hard  water  soon  become  rough,  and  stare,  and  j 
they  quickly  fall  out  of  condition.  It  is  not,  j 
however,  known  that  it  exerts  similar  influences 
upon  the  health  of  man,  although  analogy  would  J 
lead  us  to  expect  that  a beverage  unsuited  to  j 
the  lower  animals  can  not  be  favorable  to  the 
human  constitution.  Persons  with  tender  skins 
Can  not  wash  in  hard  water,  because  the  insoluble 
salts  left  by  evaporation  produce  an  intolerable 
irritation. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  explanation  of  the 
action  of  hard  water,  attention  has  been  confined 
to  that  possessing  lime.  But  hard  waters  fre- 
quently contain  magnesia,  and  in  that  ease  a 
very  remarkable  phenomenon  attends  their  use. 
At  a certain  strength  the  magnesian  salt  does 
not  decompose  the  soap,  or  retard  the  formation 
of  a lather,  but  the  addition  of  soft  water  de- 
velopes  this  latent  hardness.  With  such  waters, 
the  extraordinary  anomaly  appears,  that  the 
more  soft  water  is  added  to  them,  up  to  a cer- 
tain point,  the  harder  do  they  become.  Some 
of  the  wells  at  Doncaster  are  very  remarkable 
in  this  respect,  for  when  their  hard  water  is 
diluted  with  eight  times  the  quantity  of  pure 
soft  distilled  water,  the  resulting  mixture  is  as 
hard — that  is,  it  decomposes  as  much  soap — as 
tne  undiluted  water.  Thus  the  dilution  of  such 
water  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  soft 
rain  water  actually  makes  it  harder.  The  cause 
of  this  anomaly  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
made  out,  but  it  only  occurs  in  waters  abounding 
in  magnesia. 

Having  now  explained  the  inconveniences  of 
the  hardening  ingredients  of  water,  we  propose 
to  show  in  the  next  article  the  action  of  other 
deteriorating  constituents  ; and  after  having  done 
so,  it  will  become  our  duty  to  point  out  the 
various  modes  by  which  the  evils  thus  exposed 
may  best  be  counteracted  or  remedied. 

L.  P. 

EARLY  RISING. 

DID  you  but  know,  when  bathed  in  dew, 
How  sweet  the  little  violet  grew. 

Amidst  the  thorny  brake  ; 

How  fragrant  blew  the  ambient  air,  j 

O’er  beds  of  primroses  so  fair,  j 

Your  pillow  you’d  forsake. 

Paler  thai  the  autumnal  leaf, 

Or  the  wan  hue  of  pining  grief, 

The  cheek  of  sloth  shall  grow ; 

Nor  can  oosmetic,  wash,  or  ball, 

Nature’s  own  favorite  tints  recall, 

If  tmoe  you  let  them  go. 

Hkrrick. 
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A TALE  OF  THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

AN  alderman  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Beetle- 
bury,  and  churchwarden  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Wulfstan’s,  in  the  said  borough,  Mr.  Blenkinsqp 
might  have  been  called,  in  the  language  of  the* 
sixteenth  century,  a man  of  worship.  This  title 
would  probably  have  pleased  him  very  much,  it 
being  an  obsolete  one,  and  be  entertaining  an 
extraordinary  regard  for  all  things  obsolete, 
or  thoroughly  deserving  to  be  so.  He  looked 
up  with  profound  veneration  to  the  griffins  which 
formed  the  waterspouts  of  St.  Wulfstan’s  church, 
and  he  almost  worshiped  an  old  boot  under  the 
name  of  a black  jack,  which  on  the  affidavit  of 
a foresworn  broker,  he  had  bought  for  a drink- 
ing-vessel of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Blenk- 
insop  even  more  admired  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors than  be  did  their  furniture  and  fashions. 

He  believed  that  none  of  their  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances could  possibly  be  improved  on,  and  in 
this  persuasion  had  petitioned  parliament  against 
every  just  or  merciful  change,  which,  since  he 
had  arrived  at  man’s  estate,  had  been  in  the 
laws.  He  had  successively  opposed  all  the 
Beetlebury  improvements,  gas,  water-works, 
infant  schools,  mechanics’  institute,  and  library. 

He  had  been  active  in  an  agitation  against  any 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
health,  and  being  a strong  advocate  of  intra- 
mural interment,  was  instrumental  in  defeating 
an  attempt  to  establish  a pretty  cemetery  out- 
side Beetlebury.  He  had  successfully  resisted 
a project  for  removing  the  pig-market  from  the 
middle  of  High-street.  Through  his  influence 
the  shambles,  which  were  corporation  property, 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  where  they  were  *, 
namely,  close  to  the  Town-hall,  and  immedi 
ately  under  his  own  and  his  brethren’s  noses. 

In  short,  he  had  regularly,  consistently,  and 
nobly  done  his  best  to  frustrate  every  scheme 
that  was  proposed  for  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  For  this  conduct  he 
was  highly  esteemed  and  respected,  and,  in- 
deed, his  hostility  to  any  interference  with 
disease,  had  procured  him  the  honor  of  a public 
testimonial ; shortly  after  the  presentation  of 
which,  with  several  neat  speeches,  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  Beetlebury. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Blenkinsop’s  views  on 
tho  subject  of  public  health  and  popular  institu- 
tions were  supposed  to  be  economical  (though 
they  were,  in  truth,  desperately  costly),  and 
so  pleased  some  of  the  rate-payers.  Besides, 
ho  withstood  ameliorations,  and  defended  nui- 
sances and  abuses  with  all  the  heartiness  of  an 
actual  philanthropist.  Moreover,  ho  was  a 
jovial  fellow — a boon  companion ; and  his  love 
of  antiquity  leant  particularly  toward  old  ale  and 
old  port  wine.  Of  both  of  these  beverages  he  had 
been  partaking  rather  largely  at  a visitation- 
dinner,  where,  after  the  retirement  of  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy,  festivities  were  kept  up  till  late, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  deputy-registrar 
One  of  the  last  to  quit  the  Crown  and  Mitre 
was  Mr.  Blenkinsop. 
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He  lived  in  a remote  part  of  the  town,  whith- 
ei,  as  he  did  not  walk  exactly  in  a right  line, 
it  may  be  allowable  perhaps,  to  say  that  he  bent 
his  course.  Many  of  the  dwellers  in  Beetlebury 
High-street,  awakened  at  hali’-pa^t  twelve  on 
chat  night,  by  somebody  passing  below,  singing, 
no;  very  distinctly, 

“ With  a jolly  full  bottle  let  each  man  be  armed." 

were  indebted,  little  as  they  may  have  suspected 
tL  u>  Alderman  Blenkinsop,  for  their  serenade. 

In  his  homeward  way  stood  the  Market 
Cross;  a line  medieval  structure,  supported  on  a 
«eries  of  circular  steps  by  a groined  arch,  which 
served  as  a canopy  to  the  stone  figure  of  an  an- 
cient burgess.  This  was  the  effigies  of  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Yokes,  once  mayor  of  Beetlebury,  and 
a great  benefactor  to  the  town ; in  which  he 
had  founded  aim  houses  and  a grammar-school, 
t.  d.  1440.  The  post  was  formerly  occupied 
by  St.  Wulfstan ; but  De  Vokes  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Town  Hall  in  Cromwell’s 
time,  and  promoted  to  the  vacant  pedestal,  vice 
Wulfstan,  demolished.  Mr.  Blenkinsop  highly 
revered  this  work  of  art,  and  he  now  stopped 
to  take  a view  of  it  by  moonlight.  In  that 
doubtful  glimmer,  it  seemed  almost  life-like. 
Mr.  Blenkinsop  had  not  much  imagination,  yet 
be  could  well  nigh  fancy  he  was  looking  upon 
the  veritable  Wynkyn,  with  his  bonnet,  beard, 
furred  gown,  and  staff,  and  his  great  book  un- 
der his  arm.  So  vivid  was  this  impression,  that 
it  impelled  him  to  apostrophize  the  statue. 

‘Fine  old  fellow' I”  said  Mr.  Blenkinsop. 

* Rare  old  buck ! We  shall  never  look  upon 
four  like  again.  Ah ! the  good  old  times — 
the  jolly  good  old  times!  No  times  like  the 
good  old  times,  my  ancient  worthy.  No  such 
times  as  the  good  old  times !” 

1 And  pray,  sir,  what  times  do  you  call  the 
good  old  times?”  in  distinct* and  deliberate 
accents,  answered — according  to  the  positive 
affirmation  of  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  subsequently 
made  before  divers  witnesses — the  Statue. 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  is  sure  that  he  was  in  the 
perfect  possession  of  his  senses.  He  is  certain 
that  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  ventriloquism,  or 
any  other  illusion.  The  value  of  these  convic- 
tions most  be  a question  bet  wen  him  and  the 
■vorid,  to  whose  perusal  the  facts  of  his  tale, 
>unply  as  stated  by  himself,  are  here  sub- 
mitted. 

When  first  he  heard  the  Statue  speak,  Mr. 
Blenkinsop  says,  he  certainly  experienced  a 
kind  of  sudden  shock,  a momentary  feeling  of 
consternation.  But  this  soon  abated  in  a wonder- 
ful manner.  The  Statue’s  voice  was  quite  mild 
and  gentle — not  in  the  least  grim — had  no 
funereal  twang  in  it,  and  was  quite  different 
from  the  tone  a statue  might  be  expected  to 
take  by  any  body  who  had  derived  his  notions 
an  that  subject  from  having  heard  the  ropre- 
lentative  of  the  class  in  “ Don  Giovanni.” 

"Well,  what  times  do  you  mean  by  the  good 
old  times  ?”  repeated  the  Statue,  quite  familiarly. 
The  "burch warden  was  aide  to  reply  with  some 


composure,  that  such  a question  coming  from 
such  a quarter  had  taken  him  a little  by  sur- 
prise. 

Come,  come,  Mr.  Blenkinsop,”  said  the 
Statue,  14  don't  be  astonished.  ’Tis  half-past 
twelve,  and  a moonlight  night,  as  your  favorite 
police,  the  sleepy  mid  infirm  old  watchman, 
says.  Don't  you  know'  that  we  statues  are  apt 
to  speak  when  spoken  to,  at  these  hours  ? Col- 
lect yourself.  I will  help  you  to  answer  my 
own  question.  Let  us  go  back  step  by  step ; 
and  allow  me  to  lead  you.  To  begin.  By  the 
good  old  times,  do  you  mean  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third?” 

“ The  last  of  them,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Blenk- 
insop, very  respectfully,  “I  am  inclined  to 
think,  were  seen  by  the  people  who  lived  in 
those  days.” 

“ I should  hope  so,”  the  Statue  replied. 
“ Those  the  good  old  old  times  ? What  I Mr. 
Blenkinsop,  when  men  were  hanged  by  dozens, 
almost  weekly,  for  paltry  thefts.  When  a nurs- 
ing woman  was  dragged  to  the  gallows  with 
a child  at  her  breast,  for  shop-lifting,  to  the 
value  of  a shilling.  When  you  lost  your  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  plunged  into  war  with  France, 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  useless  bloodshed 
it  cost,  has  left  you  saddled  with  the  national 
debt.  Surely  you  will  not  call  these  the  good 
old  times,  will  you,  Mr.  Blenkinsop?” 

u Not  exactly,  sir  ; no : on  reflection  I don’t 
know  that  I can,”  answered  Mr.  Blenkinsop.  He 
had  now — it  was  such  a civil,  well-spoken  statue 
— lost  all  sense  of  the  preternatural  horror  of 
his  situation,  and  scratched  his  head,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  posed  in  argument  by  an  ordinary 
mortal. 

44  Well  then,”  resumed  the  Statue,  “ my  dear 
sir,  shall  we  take  the  two  or  three  reigns  preced- 
ing ? What  think  you  of  the  then  existing  state 
of  prisons  and  prison  discipline  ? Unfortunate 
debtors  confined  indiscriminately  with  felons,  in 
the  midst  of  filth,  vice,  and  misery  unspeak- 
able. Criminals  under  sentence  of  death  tip- 
pling in  the  condemned  cell,  with  the  Ordinary 
for  their  pot-companion.  Flogging,  a common 
punishment  of  women  convicted  of  larceny. 
What  say  you  of  the  times  when  London  streets 
were  absolutely  dangerous,  and  the  passenger 
ran  the  risk  of  being  hustled  and  robbed  even 
in  the  daytime?  When  not  only  Hounslow  am! 
Bagshot  Heath,  but  the  public  roads  swarmed 
with  robbers,  and  a stage-eoach  was  as  fre- 
quently plundered  as  a hen-roost.  When,  in- 
deed, 4 the  road  ’ was  esteemed  the  legitimate 
resource  of  a gentleman  in  difficulties,  and  a 
highwayman  was  commonly  called  ‘ Captain’ — 
if  not  respected  accordingly.  When  cock-light- 
ing, bear-baiting,  and  bull-baiting  were  popular, 
nay,  fashionable  amusements.  When  the  id. 
of  the  landed  gentry  could  barely  read  and 
write,  and  divided  their  time  between  fox-hunt- 
ing and  guzzling.  When  a duelist  was  b hero, 
and  it  was  an  honor  to  have  4 killed  your  man.’ 
When  a gentleman  could  hardly  open  his  mouth 
without  uttering  a profane  or  filthy  oath.  When 
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the  country  was  continually  in  peril  of  civil  war ; 
through  a disputed  succession ; and  two  mur- 
derous insurrections,  followed  by  more  murder- 
3us  executions,  actually  took  place.  This  era 
of  inhumanity,  shamelessness,  brigandage,  bru- 
tality, and  personal  and  political  insecurity,  what 
say  you  of  it,  Mr.  Blcnkinsop  ? Do  you  regard 
this  wig  and  pigtail  period  as  constituting  the 
good  old  times,  respected  friend  ?” 

44  There  was  Queen  Anne’s  golden  reign,  sir,” 
deferentially  suggested  Mr.  Blenkinsop. 

UA  golden  reign  !”  exclaimed  the  Statue. 
44  A reign  of  favoritism  and  court  trickery  at 
home,  and  profitless  war  abroad.  The  time  of 
Bolingbrokc’s,  and  Harley’s,  and  Churchill’s  in- 
trigues. The  reign  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough and  of  Mrs.  Masham.  A goiuen  fid- 
dlestick ! I imagine  you  must  go  farther  back 
yet  for  your  good  old  times,  Mr.  Blcnkinsop.” 

“Well,”  answered  the  churchwarden,  44 1 
suppose  I must,  sir,  after  what  you  say.” 

44  Take  William  the  Third’s  rule,”  pursued 
the  Statue.  44  War,  war  again ; nothing  but 
war.  I don’t  think  you’ll  particularly  call  these 
the  good  old  times.  Then  what  will  you  say 
to  those  of  James  the  Second  ? Were  they  the 
good  old  times  when  Judge  Jefferies  sat  on  the 
bench  ? When  Monmouth’s  rebellion  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bloody  Assize.  When  the  king 
tried  to  set  himself  above  the  law,  and  lost 
his  crown  in  consequence.  Does  your  worship 
fancy  these  were  the  good  old  times  ?” 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  admitted  that  he  could  not 
very  well  imagine  that  they  were. 

“Were  Charles  the  Second’s  the  good  old 
times?”  demanded  the  Statue.  44  With  a court 
full  of  riot  and  debauchery ; a palace  much  less 
decent  than  any  modern  casino;  while  Scotch 
Covenanters  were  having  their  legs  crushed  in 
the  4 Boots,’  under  the  auspices  and  personal 
superintendence  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  time  of  Titus  Oates, 
Bedloe,  and  Dangerfield,  and  their  sham  plots, 
with  the  hangings,  drawings,  and  quartcrings, 
on  peijured  evidence,  that  followed  them.  When 
Russell  and  Sidney  were  judicially  murdered. 
The  time  of  the  great  plague  and  fire  of  London. 
The  public  money  wasted  by  roguery  and  em- 
bezzlement, while  sailors  lay  starving  in  the 
streets  for  want  of  their  just  pay ; the  Dutch 
about  the  same  time  burning  our  ships  in  the 
Medway.  My  friend,  I think  you  will  hardly 
call  the  scandalous  monarchy  of  the  4 Merry 
Monarch’  the  good  old  times.” 

44 1 feel  the  difficulty  which  you  suggest,  sir,” 
owned  Mr.  Blenkinsop. 

“Now,  that  a man  of  your  loyalty,”  pursued 
the  Statue,  44  should  identify  the  good  old  times 
with  Cromwell’s  Protectorate,  is,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question.” 

44  Decidedly,  sir !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Blenkinsop. 
44  He  shall  not  have  a statue,  though  you  enjoy 
that  honor,”  bowing. 

“And  yet,”  said  the  Statue,  44 with  all  its 
fcnlts,  this  era  was  perhaps  no  worse  than  any 
MfcW*  have  discussed  yet.  Never  mind ! It  was 


a dreary,  cant-ridden  one,  and  if  you  don’t  think 
those  England's  palmy  days,  neither  do  1 
There's  the  previous  reign,  then.  During  the 
first  part  of  it,  there  was  the  king  endeavoring  to 
assert  arbitrary  power.  During  the  latter,  the 
Parliament  were  fighting  against  him  in  the 
open  field.  What  ultimately  became  of  him  1 
need  not  say.  At  what  stage  of  King  Charles 
the  First’s  career  did  the  good  old  times  exist 
Mr.  Alderman?  I need  barely  mention  the 
Star  Chamber  and  poor  Prynne ; and  I merely 
allude  to  the  fate  of  Strafford  and  of  Laud.  On 
consideration,  should  you  fix  the  good  old  times 
any  where  thereabouts?” 

44 1 am  afraid  not,  indeed,  sir,”  Mr.  Blenkin- 
sop responded,  tapping  his  forehead. 

44  Wbat  is  your  opinion  of  James  the  First’s 
reign?  Are  you  enamored  of  the  good  old 
times  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot?  or  when  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  beheaded?  or  when  hun- 
dreds of  poor,  miserable  old  women  were  burnt 
alive  for  witchcraft,  and  the  royal  w'iseacre  on 
the  throne  wrote  as  wise  a book,  in  defense  of 
the  execrable  superstition  through  which  they 
suffered  ?” 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  confessed  himself  obliged  to 
give  up  the  times  of  James  the  First. 

“Now,  then,”  continued  the  Statue,  44 we 
come  to  Elizabeth.” 

“There  I’ve  got  you!”  interrupted  Mr 
Blenkinsop,  exultingly.  44 1 beg  your  pardon 
sir,”  he  added,  with  a sense  of  the  freedom  he 
had  taken ; 44  but  everybody  talks  of  the  times 
of  Good  Queen  Bess,  you  know'.” 

44  Ha,  ha !”  laughed  the  Statue,  not  at  all 
like  Zamicl,  or  Don  Guzman,  or  a paviorV 
rammer,  but  really  w'ith  unaffected  gayety 
44  Everybody  sometimes  says  very  foolish  things 
Suppose  Everybody’s  lot  had  been  cast  undei 
Elizabeth ! How  would  Everybody  have  rel- 
ished being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  with  its  pow'er  of 
imprisonment,  rack,  and  torture?  How  would 
Everybody  have  liked  to  see  his  Roman  Catholic 
and  Dissenting  fellow-subjects  butchered,  fined, 
and  imprisoned  for  their  opinions ; and  charitable 
ladies  butchered,  too,  for  giving  them  shelter  in 
the  swreet  compassion  of  their  hearts?  What 
would  Everybody  have  thought  of  the  murder 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ? Would  Everybody, 
would  Anybody,  would  you , wish  to  have  lived 
in  these  days,  whose  emblems  are  cropped  ears, 
pillory,  stocks,  thumb-screws,  gibbet,  ax,  chop- 
ping-block,  and  scavenger’s  daughter?  Will 
you  take  your  stand  upon  this  stage  of  history 
for  the  good  old  times,  Mr.  Blenkinsop  ?” 

44 1 should  rather  prefer  firmer  and  safer 
ground,  to  be  sure,  upon  the  whole,”  answered 
the  worshiper  of  antiquity,  dubiously. 

“Well,  now,”  said  the  Statue,  “’tis  getting 
late,  and,  unaccustomed  as  I am  to  conversational 
speaking,  I must  be  brief.  Were  those  the  good 
old  times  w^hen  Sanguinary  Mary  roasted  bishops, 
and  lighted  the  fires  of  Smith  field  ? When  Henry 
the  Eighth,  the  British  Bluebeaid,  cut  his  wives’ 
heads  off,  and  burnt  Catholic  and  Protestant  at 
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the  -Ame  stake  ? When  Richard  the  Third 
smotncred  his  nephews  in  the  Tower  ? When  i 
the  Wr»rs  of  the  Roses  deluged  the  land  with  j 
blood  ? When  Jack  Cade  marched  upon  Lon-  j 
Jon?  When  we  were  disgracefully  driven  out 
of  France  under  Henry  the  Sixth,  or,  as  dis- i 
gracefully,  went  marauding  there,  under  Henry  j 
the  Filth  ? Were  the  good  old  times  those  of  I 
Northumberland's  rebellion?  Of  Richard  the  j 
Second  s assassination  ? Of  the  battles,  burn-  1 
ings,  massacres,  cruel  tormentings,  and  atroci- 
ties, which  form  the  sum  of  the  Plantagenet 
reigns?  Of  John's  declaring  himself  the  Pope’s 
vassal,  and  performing  dental  operations  on  the  j 
Jews?  Of  the  Forest  Laws  and  Curfew  under 
the  Norman  kings?  At  what  point  of  this 
series  of  bloody  and  cruel  annals  will  you  place 
the  times  which  you  praise  ? Or  do  your  good  . 
old  times  extend  over  all  that  period  when  some- ; 
body  or  other  was  constantly  committing  high 
treason,  and  there  was  a perpetual  exhibition  of 
beads  on  London  Bridge  and  Temple  Bar?” 

It  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop  that  either 
alternative  presented  considerable  difficulty. 

l*  Was  it  in  the  good  old  times  that  Harold 
fell  at  Hastings,  and  William  the  Conqueror 
enslaved  England  ? Were  those  blissful  years 
the  ages  of  monkery ; of  Odo  and  Dunst&n, 
bearding  monarchs  and  branding  queens?  Of 
Danish  ravage  and  slaughter?  Or  were  they 
those  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  the  worship 
of  Thor  and  Odin  ? Of  the  advent  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa?  Of  British  subjugation  by  the 
Romans?  Or,  lastly,  must  we  go  back  to  the 
ancient  Britons,  Druidism,  and  human  sacri- 
fices, and  say  that  those  were  the  real,  unadul- 
terated, genuine,  good  old  times,  when  the  true- 
blue  natives  of  this  island  went  naked,  painted 
with  woad  ?” 

'‘Upon  my  word,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Blenkinsop, 
"after  the  observations  that  I have  heard  from 
you  this  night,  I acknowledge  that  I do  feel 
myself  rather  at  a loss  to  assign  a precise  period 
*o  the  times  in  question.” 

u Shall  I do  it  for  you?”  asked  the  Statue. 

‘ If  you  please,  sir.  I should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  would,”  replied  the  bewildered 
Blenkinsop,  greatly  relieved. 

‘‘The  best  times,  Mr.  Blenkinsop,”  said  the 
Statue,  “are  the  oldest.  They  are  the  wisest; 
for  the  older  the  world  grows,  the  more  expe- 
rience it  acquires.  It  is  older  now  than  ever  it 
was.  The  oldest  and  best  times  the  world  has 
yet  seen  are  the  present.  These,  so  far  as  we 
have  yet  gone,  are  the  genuine  good  old  times, 
sir.* 

“ Indeed,  sir !”  ejaculated  the  astonished  al- 
derman. 

**  Yes,  my  good  friend.  These  are  the  best 
times;  that  we  know  of— bad  as  the  best  may 
be.  Bat  in  proportion  to  their  defects,  they 
nil urd  room  for  amendment.  Mind  that,  sir,  in 
the  future  exercise  of  your  municipal  and  polit- 
ical wisdom.  Don't  continue  to  stand  in  the 
light  which  is  gradually  illuminating  human 
darkness.  The  Future  is  the  date  of  that  happy 
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period  wThich  your  imagination  has  fixed  in  the 
Past.  It  will  arrive  when  all  shall  do  what  is 
right ; hence  none  sliall  suffer  what  is  wrong. 
The  true  good  old  times  are  yet  to  come.” 

44 Have  you  any  idea  when,  sir?”  Mr.  Blenk- 
insop inquired,  modestly. 

u That  is^a  little  beyond  me,”  the  Statue  an- 
swered. “ I can  not  say  how  long  it  will  take 
to  convert  the  Blenkinsops.  I devoutly  wish  you 
may  live  to  see  them.  And  with  that,  I wish 
you  good-night,  Mr.  Blenkinsop.” 

“ Sir,”  returned  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  with  a pro- 
found bow,  u I have  the  honor  to  wish  you  the 
same.” 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  returned  home  an  altered 
man.  This  was  soon  manifest.  In  a few  days 
he  astonished  the  Corporation  by  proposing  the 
appointment  of  an  Officer  of  Health  to  preside 
over  the  sanitary  affairs  of  Beetlebury.  It  had 
already  transpired  that  he  had  consented  to  the 
introduction  of  lucifer-matches  into  his  domestic 
establishment,  in  which,  previously,  he  had  in- 
sisted on  sticking  to  tho  old  tinder-box.  Next, 
to  the  wonder  of  all  Beetlebury,  he  was  the  first 
to  propose  a great,  new  school,  and  to  sign  a 
requisition  that  a county  penitentiary  might  be  ' 
established  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers. The  last  account  of  him  is,  that  he  has 
not  only  become  a subscriber  to  the  mechanics’ 
institute,  but  that  he  actually  presided  there- 
at, lately,  on  the  oocasion  of  a lecture  on 
Geology. 

The  remarkable  change  which  has  occurred 
in  Mr.  Blenkinsop’s  views  and  principles,  he 
himself  refers  to  his  conversation  with  the  Statue, 
as  above  related.  That  narrative,  however,  his 
fellow-townsmen  receive  with  incredulous  ex- 
pressions, accompanied  by  gestures  and  grimaces 
of  like  import.  They  hint,  that  Mr.  Blenkinsop 
had  been  thinking  for  himself  a little,  and  only 
wanted  a plausible  excuse  for  recanting  his 
errors.  Most  of  his  fellow-aldermen  believe 
him  mad ; not  less  on  account  of  bis  new  moral 
and  political  sentiments,  so  very  different  from 
their  own,  than  of  his  Statue  story.  When  it 
has  been  suggested  to  them  that  he  has  only 
had  his  spectacles  cleaned,  and  has  been  looking 
about  him,  they  shake  their  heads,  and  say  that 
he  had  better  have  left  his  spectacles  alone,  and 
that  a little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing,  and 
a good  deal  of  dirt  quite  the  contrary.  Their 
spectacles  have  never  been  cleaned,  they  say, 
and  any  one  may  see  they  don’t  want  clean 
ing. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Blenkinsop 
has  found  an  altogther  new  pair  of  spectacles, 
which  enable  him  to  see  in  the  right  direction. 
Formerly,  he  could  only  look  backward;  he 
now  looks  forward  to  the  grand  object  that  all 
human  eyes  should  have  in  view — progressive 
improvement. 


He  who  can  not  live  well  to-day,  will  be  less 
qualified  to  live  well  to-morrow. — Martial. 

Men  are  harassed,  not  by  things  themselves, 
bat  by  opinions  respecting  them. — Epictetus. 
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[From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  FIRST  DUCHESS 
OF  ORLEANS. 

WHILE  the  fortunes  of  the  lust  Duchess  of 
Orleans  are  still  in  uncertainty,  it  may  not 
he  unplcasing  to  read  somethin?  of  the  family 
and  character  of  the  first  princess  who  bore  that 
title.  The  retrospect  will  carry  us  back  to  stir- 
ring times,  and  make  us  acquainted  with  the  vir- 
tues and  Millering*,  as  well  as  the  crimes,  which 
mark  the  family  history  of  the  great  European 
houses.  The  story  of  Valentina  Visconti  links 
the  history  of  Milan  with  that  of  Paris,  and  im- 
parts an  Italian  grace  and  tenderness  to  the 
French  annals.  Yet  although  herself  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  women,  she  was  sprung  from  the 
fiercest  of  men.  The  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  family  of  Visconti  is,  in  truth, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  that  the  Lombar- 
dic  annalists  have  preserved. 

The  Sforzias,  called  Visconti  from  their  her- 
editary office  of  Vicecomet , or  temporal  vicar  of 
the  Emperor,  were  a marked  and  peculiar  race. 
With  the  most  ferocious  qualities,  they  combined 
high  intellectual  refinement,  and  an  elegant  and 
cultivated  taste,  in  all  that  was  excellent  in  an, 
architecture,  poetry,  and  classical  learning.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  Otho,  Archbishop  of 
Milan  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  He  ex- 
tended his  vicarial  authority  into  a virtual  sover- 
eignty of  the  Lombard  towns,  acknowledging 
only  the  German  Emperor  as  his  feudal  lord. 
This  self-constituted  authority  ho  transmitted  to 
his  nephew  Matteo,  “II  grande.”  In  the  pow- 
erful hands  of  Matteo  the  Magnificent,  Milan 
becumo  the  capital  of  a virtual  Lomb&rdic  king- 
dom. Three  of  the  sons  of  Matteo  were  suc- 
cessively “ tyrants”  of  Milan,  the  designation 
being  probably  used  in  its  classical,  rather  than 
its  modern  sense.  Galeazzo,  the  oldest,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Azzo,  the  only  one  of  the 
male  representatives  of  tho  Visconti  who  exhibit- 
ed any  of  the  milder  characteristics  befitting  the 
character  of  a virtuous  prince.  Luchino,  his 
uncle  and  successor,  was,  however,  a patron  of 
learning,  and  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  trans- 
mit his  name  to  us  in  illustrious  company.  At 
his  court,  in  other  respects  contaminated  by  vice, 
and  made  infamous  by  cruelty,  tho  poet  Petrarch 
found  a home  and  a munificent  patron.  Luchino 
cultivated  his  friendship.  The  poet  was  not 
above  repaying  attentions  so  acceptable  by  a no 
less  acceptable  flattery.  Petrarch's  epistle, 
eulogizing  the  virtues  and  recounting  the  glorv 
nf  the  tyrant,  remains  a humiliating  record  of  the 
power  of  wealth  and  greatness,  and  the  pliability 
of  genius. 

Luchino’s  fate  was  characteristic.  His  wile, 
Isabella  of  Fiesehi,  had  frequently  sufiered  from 
his  caprice  and  jealousy  ; at  length  she  learned 
that  ho  had  resolved  on  putting  her  to  death. 
Forced  to  antieipate  his  cruel  intent,  she  poison- 
ed him  with  the  very  drugs  he  had  designed  for 
her  destruction. 

Luchino  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Gio. 
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vanni.  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  ablest  of  the 
son*  of  Matteo.  Under  his  unscrupulous  ad- 
niinst ration  the  Milanese  territory  was  extended, 
until  almost  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  the  vigorous  and  subtle  tyrant. 
Although  an  ecclesiastic,  he  was  as  prompt  to 
use  the  temporal  as  the  spiritual  sword.  On  his 
accession  to  power,  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth, 
then  resident  at  Avignon,  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear at  his  tribunal  to  answer  certain  charges  of 
heresy  and  schism.  The  papal  legate  sent  with 
this  commission  had  & further  demand  to  make 
on  behalf  of  the  Pontiff — the  restitution  of  Bo- 
logna, a fief  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  Milanese  prelate,  Giovanni  Vis- 
conti, as  well  as  the  cession,  by  the  latter,  of 
either  his  temporal  or  spiritual  authority,  which 
the  legate  declared  could  not  be  lawfully  united 
in  the  person  of  an  archbishop.  Giovanni  insist- 
ed that  the  legate  should  repeat  the  propositions 
with  which  he  was  charged  at  church  on  the 
following  Sunday  : as  prince  and  bishop  he  could 
only  receive  such  a message  in  the  presence  of 
his  subjects  and  the  clergy  of  his  province.  On 
the  appointed  day,  the  archbishop  having  cele- 
brated high-mass  with  unusual  splendor,  the  le- 
gate announced  the  message  with  which  be  was 
charged  by  his  Holiness.  The  people  listened 
in  silence,  expecting  a great  discussion.  Bat 
their  astonishment  was  not  greater  than  that  of 
tfie  legate,  when  Archbishop  Giovanni  stepped 
forth,  with  his  crucifix  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  drew  from  beneath  his  sacerdotal 
robes  a naked  sword,  and  exclaimed,  “ Behold 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  arms  of  Giovanni  Via- 
conti ! By  the  help  of  God,  with  the  one  I will 
defend  the  other.” 

The  legate  could  obtain  no  other  answer, 
save  that  the  archbishop  declared  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  disobeying  the  pontiff’s  citation 
to  appear  at  Avignon.  He  accordingly  pre- 
pared, indeed,  to  enter  such  an  appearance  as 
would  prevent  citations  of  that  kind  in  future. 

He  sent,  as  his  precursor,  a confidential  sec- 
retary, with  orders  to  make  suitable  prepara- 
tions for  his  reception.  Thus  commissioned,  the 
secretary  proceeded  to  hire  every  vacant  house 
in  the  city  and  surrounding  neighborhod,  within 
a circuit  of  several  miles ; and  made  enormous 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  furniture  and  pro- 
visions for  the  use  of  the  archbishop  and  his 
suito.  These  astounding  preparations  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  Clement.  He  sent  for  the 
secretary,  and  demanded  the  meaning  of  these 
extraordinary  proceedings.  The  secretary  re- 
plied, that  he  had  instructions  from  his  master, 

| the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  to  provide  for  the 
reception  of  1 2,000  knights  and  6,000  foot  sol- 
diers, exclusive  of  the  Milanese  gentlemen  who 
would  accompany  their  lord  when  he  appeared 
at  Avignon,  in  compliance  with  his  Holiness’s 
| summons.  Clement,  quite  unprepared  for  such 
a visit,  only  thought  how  he  should  extricate 
himself  from  so  great  a dilemma.  He  wrote  to 
| the  haughty  Visconti,  begging  that  he  would  not 
i put  himself  to  the  inconvenience  of  such  a jour- 
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uey : and,  lest  this  should  not  he  sufficient  to 
deter  him,  proposed  to  grant  him  the  investiture 
of  Bologna  — the  matter  in  dispute  between 
them — tor  a sum  of  money  : a proposal  readily 
assented  to  by  the  wealthy  archbishop. 

Giovanni  Visconti  bequeathed  to  the  three 
sons  of  his  brother  Stephano  a well-consolidated 
power;  and,  for  that  age,  an  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  The  Visconti  were  the  most 
skillful  of  financiers.  Without  overburthening 
their  subjects,  they  had  ever  a well-filled  treas- 
ury— frequently  recruited,  it  is  true,  by  the 
plunder  of  their  enemies,  or  replenished  by  the 
contributions  they  levied  on  neighboring  cities. 
The  uniform  success  which  attended  their  nego- 
tiations in  these  respects,  encouraged  them  in 
that  intermeddling  policy  they  so  often  pursued. 
We  can  scarcely  read  without  a smile  the 
proclamations  of  their  generals  to  the  inoffens- 
ive cities,  of  whose  affairs  they  so  kindly  under- 
took the  unsolicited  management. 

“ It  is  no  unworthy  design  which  has  brought 
us  hither,”  the  general  would  say  to  the  citizens 
of  the  towns  selected  for  these  disinterested 
interventions  ; “ we  are  here  to  re-establish 
order,  to  destroy  the  dissensions  and  secret  ani- 
mosities which  divide  the  people  (say)  of  Tus- 
cany, We  have  formed  the  unalterable  resolu- 
tion to  reform  the  abuses  which  abound  in  all 
the  Tuscan  cities.  If  we  can  not  attain  our 
object  by  mild  persuasions,  we  will  succeed  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power.  Our  chief  has  com- 
manded us  to  conduct  his  armies  to  the  gates  of 
yoor  city,  to  attack  you  at  our  swords’  point, 
and  to  deliver  over  your  property  to  be  pillaged, 
unless  (solely  for  your  own  advantage)  you 
show  yourselves^  pliant  in  conforming  to  his 
benevolent  advice.” 

Giovanni  Visconti,  as  we  have  intimated,  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephews.  The  two  younger 
evinced  the  daring  military  talent  which  dis- 
tinguished their  race.  Matteo,  the  eldest,  on 
the  contrary,  abandoned  himself  to  effeminate 
indulgences.  His  brothers,  Bernabos  and  Gale- 
azzo,  would  have  been  well  pleased  that  he 
should  remain  a mere  cipher,  leaving  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  in  their  hands ; but  they 
soon  found  that  his  unrestrained  licentiousness 
endangered  the  sovereignty  of  all.  On  one  oc- 
casion a complaint  was  carried  to  the  younger 
brothers  by  an  influential  citizen.  Matteo  Vis- 
conti, having  heard  that  this  citizen’s  wife  was 
possessed  of  great  personal  attractions,  sent  for 
her  husband,  and  informed  him  that  he  designed 
her  for  an  inmate  of  his  palace,  commanding 
him.  upon  pain  of  death,  to  fetch  her  imme- 
diately. The  indignant  burgher,  in  his  per- 
plexity, claimed  the  protection  of  Bernabos  and 
Galeazzo.  The  brothers  perceived  that  incon- 
venient consequences  were  likely  to  ensue.  A 
do«e  of  poison,  that  very  day,  terminated  the 
brief  career  of  Matteo  the  voluptuous. 

Of  the  three  brothers,  Bernabos  was  the  most 
warlike  and  the  most  cruel ; Galeazzo  the  most 
subtle  and  politic.  Laboring  to  cement  his 
power  by  foreign  alliances,  he  purchased  from 


John,  king  of  France,  his  daughter,  Isabelle  de 
Valois,  as  the  bride  of  his  young  son  and  heir ; 
and  procured  the  hand  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Cl*» 
rence,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  for  his 
daughter  Violante.  While  Galeazzo  pursued 
these  peaceful  modes  of  aggrandizement,  Ber- 
nabos waged  successful  war  on  his  neighbors, 
subjecting  to  the  most  refined  cruelties  all  who 
questioned  his  authority.  It  was  he  who  first 
reduced  the  practice  of  the  torture  to  a perfect 
system,  extending  over  a period  of  forty-one 
days.  During  this  period,  every  alternate  day, 
the  miserable  victim  suffered  the  loss  of  some 
of  his  members — an  eye,  a finger,  an  ear — until 
at  last  his  torments  ended  on  the  fatal  wheel. 

Pope  after  pope  struggled  in  vain  against  these 
powerful  tyrants.  They  laughed  at  excommu- 
nication, or  only  marked  the  fulmination  of  a 
papal  bull  by  some  fresh  act  of  oppression  on 
the  clergy  subject  to  their  authority.  On  one 
occasion  Urban  the  Fifth  sent  Bernabos  his  bull 
of  excommunication,  by  two  legates.  Bernabos 
received  the  pontifical  message  unmoved.  He 
manifested  no  irritation — no  resentment ; but 
courteously  escorted  the  legates,  on  their  re- 
turn, as  far  as  one  of  the  principal  bridges  in 
Milan.  Here  he  paused,  about  to  take  leave 
of  them.  “ It  would  be  inhospitable  to  permit 
you  to  depart,”  he  said,  addressing  the  legates, 

“ without  some  refreshment ; choose — will  you 
eat  or  drink?”  The  legates,  terrified  at  the 
tone  in  which  the  compliment  was  conveyed, 
declined  his  proffered  civility.  “Not  so,”  he 
exclaimed,  with  a terrible  oath ; “ you  shall  not 
leave  my  city  without  some  remembrance  of 
me;  say.  will  you  eat  or  drink?”  The  affright- 
ed legates,  perceiving  themselves  surrounded 
by  the  guards  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  river,  felt  no  taste  for  drinking.  % 
“We  had  rather  eat,”  said  they;  “the  sight  of 
so  much  water  is  sufficient  to  quench  our  thirst.” 

“Well,  then,”  rejoined  Bernabos,  “here  are 
the  bulls  of  excommunication  which  you  have 
brought  to  me;  you  shall  not  pass  this  bridge 
until  you  have  eaten,  in  my  presence,  the  parch- 
ments on  which  they  are  written,  the  leaden 
seals  affixed  to  them,  and  the  silken  cords  by 
which  they  are  attached.”  The  legates  urged 
in  vain  the  sacred  character  of  their  offices  of 
embassador  and  priest : Bernabos  kept  his 
word ; and  they  were  left  to  digest  the  insult 
as  best  they  might.  Bernabos  and  his  brother, 
after  having  disposed  of  Matteo,  became,  as 
companions  in  crime  usually  do,  suspicious  of 
one  another.  In  particular,  each  feared  that 
the  other  would  poison  him.  Those  banquets 
and  entertainments  to  which  they  treated  one 
another  must  have  been  scenes  of  magnificent 
discomfort. 

Galeazzo  died  first.  His  son,  Giovanni-Ga- 
leazzo,  succeeded,  and  matched  the  unserupu 
lous  ambition  of  his  uncle  with  a subtlety  equal 
to  his  own.  Not  satisfied  with  a divided  sway, 
he  maneuvered  unceasingly  until  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  persons  of  Bernabos  and  his 
two  sons.  The  former  he  kept  a close  prisoner 
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for  .seven  months,  and  afterward  put  to  death  by  of  nearly  four  centuries,  is  still  growing;  and 
poison.  The  cruelty  and  pride  of  Bornabos  had  the  name  of  the  gentle  Valentina,  so  early  asso- 
rendcrcd  him  so  odious  to  his  subjects,  that  they  ciated  with  the  majestic  Gothic  edifice,  f smells 
made  no  effort  on  his  lie  half,  hut  submitted  with-  sweet,  and  blossoms  in  the  dust." 
out  opposition  to  the  milder  government  of  Gio-  j The  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  Duomo, 
vanni-Galeazzo.  He  was  no  less  successful  in  Valentina  Visconti  became  the  bride  of  Louis 
obtaining  another  object  of  his  ambition.  Ho ' Duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  to  the  reigning 
received  from  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  the  in-  monarch  of  France,  Charles  VI.  Their  politic 
vesliture  and  dukedom  of  Milan,  for  which  he  j father,  the  wise  King  Charles,  had  repaired  the 
paid  the  sum  of  100,000  florins,  and  now  saw  | disasters  occasioned  by  the  successful  English 
himself  undisputed  master  of  Lombardy.  I invasion,  and  the  long  captivity  of  John  the  Sec- 

Tho  court  of  Milan,  during  such  a period,  ond.  The  marriage  of  Valentina  and  Louis 
seems  a strange  theatre  for  the  display  of  grace-  was  considered  highly  desirable  by  all  parties 
ful  and  feminine  virtues.  Yet  it  was  here,  and  The  important  town  of  Asti,  with  an  immense 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  her  father,  this  very  marriage  portion  in  money,  was  bestowed  by 
Giovanni-Galeazzo,  that  Valentina  Visconti,  one  Giovanni-Galeazzo  on  his  daughter.  A brilliant 
of  the  most  amiable  female  characters  of  history,  escort  of  the  Lombard  chivalry  accompanied 
passed  the  early  days  of  her  eventful  life.  As  the  “ promessa  sposa”  to  the  French  frontier 
the  naturalist  culls  a wild  flower  from  the  brink  Charles  VI.  made  the  most  magnificent  prep 
of  the  volcano,  tho  historian  of  the  dynasty  of  arations  for  the  reception  of  his  destined  sisler- 
Milan  pauses  to  contemplate  her  pure  and  in-law.  The  weak  but  amiable  monarch,  ever 
graceful  character,  presenting  itself  among  the  delighting  in  fetes  and  entertainments,  could 
tyrants,  poisoners,  murderers,  and  infidels  who  gratify  his  childish  taste,  while  displaying  a 
founded  the  power  and  amassed  tho  wealth  of  delicate  consideration  and  brotherly  regard  for 
her  family.  It  would  he  sad  to  think  that  the  Louis  of  Orleans.  The  marriage  was  to  be  eel- 
families  of  the  wicked  men  of  history  partook  ebrated  at  Melun.  Fountains  of  milk  and  choice 
of  the  crimes  of  their  parents.  But  we  must  wine  played  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of 
remember  that  virtue  has  little  charm  for  the  the  bourgeois.  There  were  jousts  and  tourna- 
annalist ; he  records  what  is  most  calculated  to  ments,  masks,  and  banquets,  welcoming  the 
excite  surprise  or  awake  horror,  but  takes  no  richly-dowered  daughter  of  Milan.  All  prom- 
notice  of  the  unobtrusive  ongoings  of  those  who  iscd  a life  of  secured  happiness;  she  was  wedded 
live  and  die  in  peace  and  quietness.  We  may  to  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Louis  of  Orleans, 
be  sure  that  among  the  patrons  of  Petrarch  there  the  pride  and  darling  of  France.  He  was  emi- 
was  no  want  of  refinement,  or  of  the  domestic  nently  handsome  ; and  his  gay,  graceful,  and 
amenities  with  which  a youthful  princess,  and  affable  manners  gained  for  him  the  strong  per- 
only  child,  ough‘  be  surrounded.  In  fact,  sonal  attachment  of  all  who-jsurrounded  him. 
we  have  been  left  the  most  permanent  and  prac-  But,  alas  ! for  Valentina  and  her  dream  of  hap- 
tical  evidences  of  the  capacity  of  these  tyrants  piness,  Louis  was  a profligate ; she  found  herselL 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful.  The  majestic  from  the  first  moment  of  her  marriage,  a neg- 
cathedral  of  Milan  is  a monument  of  the  noble  lectcd  wife  : her  modest  charms  and  gentle 
architectural  taste  of  Valentina’s  father.  In  the  deportment  had  no  attractions  for  her  volatile 
midst  of  donjons  and  fortress-palaces  it  rose,  an  husband.  The  early  years  of  her  wedded  life 
embodiment  of  the  refining  influence  of  religion;  were  passed  in  solitude  and  uncomplaining  sor- 
bearing  in  many  respects  a likeness  to  tho  fair  row.  She  bore  her  wrongs  in  dignified  silence, 
and  innocent  being  whose  fortunes  we  are  about  Her  quiet  endurance,  her  pensive  gentleness, 
to  narrate,  and  who  assisted  at  its  foundation,  never  for  a moment  yielded;  nor  was  she  ever 
The  progress  of  the  building  was  slow;  it  was  not  heard  to  express  an  angry  or  bitter  sentiment, 
till  a more  magnificent  usurper  than  any  of  the  Still  she  was  not  without  some  consolation ; she 
Visconti  assumed  the  iron-crown  of  Lombardy,  became  the  mother  of  promising  children,  on 
in  our  own  generation,  that  the  general  design  whom  she  could  bestow  the  treasures  of  love 
of  the  Duomo  of  Milan  was  completed.  Many  and  tenderness,  of  the  value  of  which  the  disso- 
of  the  details  still  remain  unfinished;  many  sta-  lute  Louis  was  insensible.  Affliction  now  be- 
tues  to  be  placed  on  their  pinnaclos ; some  to  be  gan  to  visit  the  French  palace.  Charles  VI. 
replaced  on  the  marble  stands  from  which  they  had  long  shown  evidences  of  a weak  intellect, 
were  overthrown  by  the  cannon  of  Radetski.  The  events  of  his  youth  had  shaken  a mind 
Of  tho  old  castle  of  the  Visconti  two  circular  never  robust:  indeed  they  were  such  as  one  can 
towers  and  a curtain  wall  alone  remain  : its  not  read  of  even  now  without  emotion, 
court-yard  is  converted  into  a barrack,  its  moats  During  his  long  minority  the  country,  which, 
filled  up,  its  terraced  gardens  laid  down  as  an  under  the  prudent  administration  of  his  father, 
esplanade  for  the  troops  of  the  Austrian  garri-  had  well  nigh  recovered  the  defeats  of  Cressy 
son.  The  family  of  the  Visconti  have  perished,  and  Poictiers,  had  been  torn  by  intestine  com- 
Milan,  so  long  the  scene  of  their  glory,  and  motions.  The  regency  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
afterward  the  battle-ground  of  contending  claim-  young  king’s  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and 
ants,  whose  title  was  derived  through  them,  has  Burgundy.  The  latter  inheriting  by  his  wife, 
eeased  to  be  the  capital  of  a free  and  powerful  who  was  heiress  of  Flanders,  the  rich  provinces 
Italian  state:  but  the  Cathedral,  alter  a growth  bordering  France  on  the  northeast,  in  addition 
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u>  his  province  of  Burgundy,  found  himself,  in ' 
>nme  respects,  more  powerful  than  his  sovereign,  j 
The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Low  Countries! 
dUed  his  coffers  with  money,  and  the  hardy  j 
Bargundian  population  gave  him,  at  command, 

■i  bold  and  intrepid  soldiery. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Charles  had  mani- 
fested a passion  for  the  chase.  When  about 
twelve  years  old,  in  the  forest  of  Senlis,  he  had 
encountered  a stag,  bearing  a collar  with  the 
inscription,  Casar  hoc  mihi  donavit .”  This 
wonderful  stag  appeared  to  him  in  a dream  a 
few  years  afterward,  as  he  lay  in  his  tent  before 
Roosebeke  in  Flanders,  whither  he  had  been  led 
oy  his  uncle  of  Burgundy  to  quell  an  insurrection 
of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  headed  by  the  famous 
Philip  van  Artevelde.  Great  had  been  the 
preparations  of  the  turbulent  burghers.  Pro- 
tected by  their  massive  armor,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a solid  square  bristling  with 
pikes.  The  French  cavalry,  armed  with  lances, 
eagerly  waited  for  the  signal  of  attack.  The 
signal  was  to  be  the  unfurling  of  the  oriflamme, 
the  sacred  banner  of  France,  which  had  never 
before  been  displayed  but  when  battling  against 
infidels.  It  had  been  determined,  on  this  occa- 
sion. to  use  it  against  the  Flemings  because  they 
rejected  the  authority  of  Pope  Clement,  calling 
themselves  Urbanists,  and  were  consequently 
looked  on  by  the  French  as  excluded  from  the 
pile  of  the  church.  As  the  young  king  unfurled 
this  formidable  banner,  the  sun,  which  had  for 
iivs  been  obscured  by  a lurid  fog,  suddenly 
-h*«ne  forth  with  unwonted  brilliancy.  A dove, 
which  had  long  hovered  over  the  king’s  battalion, 
it  the  same  time  settled  on  the  flag-staff. 
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emblem  of  victory,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  intro- 
duced among  the  heraldic  insignia  of  the  king- 
dom. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  the  king  selected,  as 
the  partner  of  his  throne,  the  beautiful  Isabeau 
of  Bavaria.  She  also  was  a Visconti  by  the 
mother’s  side,  her  father  having  wedded  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Bernabos.  In  her  honor  various 
costly  fetes  had  been  given.  On  one  of  tli‘\sc 
occasions  the  royal  bridegroom  displayed  his 
eccentricity  in  a characteristic  manner.  The 
chroniclers  of  tho  time  have  given  us  very 
detailed  accounts  of  these  entertainments.  The 
costumes  w*ere  extravagantly  fantastic : ladies 
carried  on  their  head  an  enonnous  Acnnin,  a very 
cumbrous  kind  of  head-dress,  surmounted  by 
horns  of  such  dimensions,  that  their  exit  or 
entrance  into  an  apartment  was  a work  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  shoes  were  equally 
absurd  and  inconvenient ; their  pointed  extremi- 
ties, half  a yard  in  length,  were  turned  up  and 
fastened  to  the  knees  in  various  grotesque  forms. 
The  robes,  the  long  open  sleeves  of  which  swept 
the  ground,  were  emblazoned  with  strange 
devices.  Among  the  personal  effects  of  one  of 
the  royal  princes  we  find  an  inventory  of  about 
a thousand  pearls  used  in  embroidering  on  a 
robe  the  words  and  music  of  a popular  song. 

The  chronicle  of  the  Religicux  de  St.  Denis 
describes  one  of  these  masked  balls,  which  was 
held  in  the  court-yard  of  that  venerable  abbey, 
temporarily  roofed  over  with  tapestries  for  the 
occasion.  The  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
cousins  of  the  king,  were  prepared  to  invade 
Naples,  in  right  of  their  father,  to  whom  Joanna 
of  Naples  had  devised  that  inheritance.  Previous 
to  their  departure,  their  royal  cousin  resolved  to 
confer  on  them  the  order  of  knighthood.  An 
immense  concourse  of  guests  were  invited  to 
witness  the  splendid  ceremonial,  and  take  part 
in  the  jousts  and  tournaments  which  were  to 
follow.  The  king  had  selected  a strange  scene 
for  these  gay  doings.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Here  mouldered  the  mortal  remains  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  here  were  to  repose  his  bones 
when  he,  too,  should  be  “ gathered  to  his 
fathers.”  The  celebrated  “ Captain  of  the 
Companies,”  the  famous  du  Guesclin,  the  saviour 
of  France  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  had  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  many  years  before,  and 
reposed  there  among  the  mortal  remains  of 
those  whose  throne  he  had  guarded  so  well. 
The  astonishment  of  the  guests  was  extreme, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  exhumation  and  re- 
interment of  du  Guesclin  formed  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  revels.  The  old  warrior  was 
taken  up,  the  funeral  rites  solemnly  gone  through, 
three  hundred  livres  appropriated  to  the  pious 
use  of  masses  for  his  soul,  and  the  revelers  dis- 
missed to  meditate  on  the  royal  eccentricities. 

The  murder  of  the  Constable  of  France,  Oliver 
de  Clisson,  followed  soon  alter,  and  quite  com- 
pleted the  break  down  of  poor  Charles’s  mind. 
This  powerful  officer  of  the  crown  bad  long 
been  feared  and  hated  by  the  great  feudal  lords* 


- Now,  by  the  lips  of  t&o*e  you  love,  fair  gentlemen  of 
France. 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies— upon  them  with  the 
Unce  !" 

The  French  chivalry  did  indeed  execute  a 
memorable  charge  on  these  burghers  of  Ghent. 
Their  lance  points  reached  a yard  beyond  the 
heads  of  the  Flemish  pikes.  The  Flemings, 
unable  to  return  or  parry  their  thrusts,  fell  back 
on  all  sides.  The  immense  central  mass  of 
human  beings  thus  forcibly  compressed,  shrieked 
and  struggled  in  vain.  Gasping  for  breath, 
thev  perished,  en  masse , suffocated  by  the  com- 
pression. and  crushed  under  the  weight  of  their 
heavy  armor.  A reward  had  been  offered  for 
the  body  of  Philip  van  Artevelde  : it  wras  found 
amid  a heap  of  slain,  and  brought  to  the  king’s 
pavilion.  The  young  monarch  gazed  on  the 
mortal  remains  of  his  foe,  but  no  wound  could 
be  discovered  on  the  body  of  the  Flemish  leader 
— be  had  perished  from  suffocation.  The  corpse 
was  afterward  hanged  on  the  nearest  tree. 
When  the  king  surveyed  this  horrible  yet  blood- 
less field,  the  appalling  spectacle  of  this  mass 
of  dead,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  34,000  corpses, 
was  more  than  his  mind  could  bear.  From  this 
period  unmistakable  evidences  of  his  malady 
became  apparent.  The  marvelous  stag  took 
possesion  of  his  fancy  ; it  seemed  to  him  the 
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especially  by  the  Oufe  of  Wid Ife  femfe  had  yielded  to  the  <kuwey  ro&.i- 

tuineii J art  ftbfeitt  jeufouyV  m jffre  •W/0-^vr;d  :ferfe  chv'c*  of  ;)k<  <appre*Mve  noyodny  taut,  and  as  Utf 
Altlinugh  elision,  by  ife  'dfetf&v^  * et  slumber**!  bis  lafeo  bad  ffefra  with  u ringmg 

Aiitqy,  hfe*oouml  tohifn  du?  Gaoitl^^ifdukc-  &*und  yfechfc  ui  }r*%a  before  h»uy: 

dr»m  of  Brittney,  the  jefeous  dtife  titokbmwiyif  j Tb«>.  sum jeswm  of  ttu^o  alur*  *x  quite  damage*! 
.trreifed  hin  beitfcfjuuor  ami  giii'&u  Whom  lit*  kcipt , Cferlesfs  mtelbn  lit*  tumed.  m n prmtxyMC 
planner  in  the  dmnyeiife  of  bit?  . efeii?  of  La  *>f  madfessf an  n>i<  k Dowq  wbh  the  traitors  1'*' 
Jfc&ife  Id  the  first  : '^ri-  ‘ }.  i«l*i  -HtticMsk&l  Ife  own  bwlv^uard.  AU  nufeb 

dfe*  bad  given  oijlets  tMt  dkiiihi  te  ;-'wiyi  tt$  the  rtrmi  feiagfe^ije^  dim,  Seteiiaj' 

‘ikidf*;’-*- 
iAfcT 

IHIBHHHIH 

Wfe  pvrrmvjtkj  by  bis  efeftjr  to  • phruhn^c  his  ' *1  Qrle.lt  u*  and  kinsman  fe  Burgundy  life  liiiin 
freedom,,  it  QofidiU\>v-  which  \vj*>  no.  *wmr  <.onv  1 eonvoyed  % xhw  zlngur  to  Tart*, 
piled  with;  'ilmn  ife  duke  jr.c wh * < ul  bavin g : Chmleto?  rp^wry- was  wry  lodiMiit..  Muti> 
gltav^jd  Kfe?  Ibc?  Xfi  jfefefe  from  if  iVfe«iii& : •. - Ho  • j -mmcfdiea • were  .* triedr^fenn? -afti!  umuntatiroaK, 
:;-,«W ■’■  AirJbortmd  . Pierre;  de  Crmm.  u perfefej  [ well  fe  medicine*.  but  m tfe  ghi&r  jUy  vj> 
eftfeay  of  de  Clixvnu,  fe  bw  tfe  < 

;,:fi&  ^agfe. non.  The*  Conxmble 

;- Stately  I H 1 1 H HHH 

fes*  so^feigrt,  when  fe  wav  .sat  ott  by  his  asxda-  , m em  uini  di^^ioa  jp  ifefeo  muen'Tuuiertk , 
sufe  '’fie'  ifcil* . ^vijirpd/  Kith  w^ids;  .ead  .w^;j  Atuither  shook;  and  Charife^  .; 

M fox  -dead  T,>  inercaM-*  lux  iorm^nu,  .ifor>L»ft< luimOo.  TljO'  ir^eu.?:**  ip 

mimicrtr  awiotmt!i*d  to  him,  ^ ho  Jr.il.  hi^  •name  - An  aii^itrA  frolic  or-ourred  ^ hjHu\vs 
sta»l;  'mdltvoi.  Bat,  thoairh  ittjafed,  j Oii  & .-gale'  V}o»  room  rob  fi&iz.. 

Citron  WJi*  yet  all vc-  The.-  doiitl  htihft  caiiiUs^  i Nights  ipf  Jus  hiMJsohoW  c^D^eiv^d  Uie.d^^ii  of 
rvniehod  tho  km^.  wbp  ww?  just  rohnun  fo  wj.vi.  •;  disijid«iii^  . Oimus/.Ivov  v#  vio  vcs.  Cioso*-tJft!iig 
ttf*  Iwtaned  tQ  the  spoi , H is:'  Id ptiiiio^  minister | Jiweh  yiiV0^3l;V|t&;  «odie  fait rtoiinoin  spiv 

chihsf  to  .hi«  voiio,  And  fmplami  him  to  sweftjr .-^tahc<  to  ’sshich  aMo»ihod  tuv:  il.ix  rn- 

tiki  he  ^tould.ho . iAveogcd.  .h^ir^'^cee  >fith.fed;-.Plr  their  j^rxons- 

' At v hdeiity  to  your  majesty  has  raiacd.  up'-:’*rheir  'grOUi«.qpc  n::nr,:^  t -<  itcij  ‘nin^h  morn- 
for  nov  {v;wrfui  ^cttuni^:  fiii*  \*~  my  only  m«ur.  Tha^  jU:u)M^v<i •*' >cutil  jBi try  v*;U%> 

• "jsn'erto,;  Whethtu  1 «?ftOyor  ctr  novish  jr^tet  tar  ; had  bnea  su|fjHh2  ^i^Vyh^fc  cqfftetiui  tJao  hn.ll. 


ylitid  thy  eidited  monarch.  '*  lufttl  she  ixath^  huremj> 

<if  ihU  Attikricms  onnio  shall  be  brought  to  iVio  Jit  fully  and  hP|^16^iy,'  ni^hod  ihr.jugh  the 
i«fctkvt.??  ; fell  'in'lLdtrihle  toiititstits,  fefidkm^  in  the 


UAil  in  iiorritpc  tonmint«,  sUf'ckmg  in  The  A^>- 
Cferl©*  kept  liw  wtitJ.  Although  nm^  of  ifepAH  . The  fire  wa>  rapidfe  eomiritj- 

from  fev»?r,  the  result  of  thi*  nightvx  nlmm  and  ntrafod.  To  lhfee  of  the  whose  htwry 

e.tjiosme.  ho  cnlf^ct^i  a ^f^iderahln  Army,  aral  ' t^erc  Ihuj  ignit^xl..  £?&$&.  was  bopo- 

for  B/ittanv.  Him  iwfvttient  ;T*»  jfeffeh  the  fenuipr  pitch  wjia  ivopw- 

fenew  no  hounds.  Th rough  ife  ?mi try ;;fehyklAy  tf  bbn  ffey  writhed  and  rnijed  ufefe  but  fur 
hentn  ovor  the  arid  .pfen*  and  dhiive  !«>ifeis'  -of  ihp^f  tpruires  oniy  fedoit  wtfcfj Aho.ir  divw;, 

Bthtzfty:,-  he  !|Mfeferl  Kfe  ti^^m  at  b k Cm&&*  Qfe  «l».w  hnyife  v><m ^4,  RciioUcot- 

bife  Ho  rtidg  thd  for  cm  of  Ins  host ; oRen  ti»c  hotUo^  was  he  raq  and 

^H«r:rtldNr  ?vn4  iriiiiitr.-  : <f ^ ^ ^ iufuHdf  id  thi*  lar^c  rfe  of  WAter  pr>*- 

gjrxiij  futicfe.  he  fed  tiioMn!  iyts  1; •v*i}*u  ffe  Wtishife  tfe  pifeha  ami  »ii»shej*.  J^ven 

«titl  nding  feyfe »dL nyfani  h<?  w h», rir* arsed  Ify  rixy  j 4b  'he-  d SI  not  tfeti pr  without  s**rii>u*  iujj uriwi . 
Vfhlent  fotrvcfffe  of  hii.ytenl,  whn^r  hyiille  hud  1 Tfe-  bine  ‘luhl  'he<th  *C0Rveri4tig*-'  n*  hi* 
fe^r.  by  a feW-hVikiH^  r*)a'n.  *'*[1  jh»y  ,hr»d^  of  tb>- dok«>  of ‘Bern;  Sht? 

hmJ  rton^hv^iJ  him  and  with  cdimoihle  f 
othoi* ••*>!*  mind  fed  ffeU  ' 


olad- 

f’T»im  h.iek,  turn  fe»,H,  mrhlti  <;nn»i 

to  , vv  to  pp^ncii  l!irth(/r  fe  ^|, 

Ayr/  betoiy.^d:l:'  V ..' 

rh*  $T2tix#W  itl fopfX^rnd 
ihtr at  be (ony  nny 

1'ho.afffff  4Kav  >rfe'Uf4cif iv  fVfeA, 

, tytib‘pt,bd  • The  iatr'jfei y <$$,  i to  m|i%  •;, ; -Tfe, 

kifa^.  wnri  a.  btm>k  v^v^i  ybcklp;;  vihvl  ?»  fep  df 
'■■vrjuxwh-'  vrtfvi ?4v.:  pmontAniiuj  With  d oiuijdft,  HfV 

pvVui  ti.  This  ill^eks  L/rd  ••JXMHiv!  riMutM-md  : hi 
feal  )iiVil1in^l*kf  iyfcje  musinp;  ?>n  the 
•.■♦^btirjfwh^e  ip  ife  y»-tw . #r(«ux*d  l\y  the 

fevKuiii  farm  The  jutecv  \frlvo 


inAipno:  H\»  fernfije..  Kkentfedv '•V^;,fev;Wit>0A* 
-umns  fp  ‘b I -: ^ ' yi % Vrw^tl *' ‘ 
'tifi  'ifi a&Vicr  ft|A(Wt’^wk  1 

)ii  Htk  iU t ' . •.  1,1  V^(4> ' *&,  ' ' 
tiiv-K ilfefai  , 


lAtpA.  t»;;;: 

HI  P . k HH .>r..,„ |SpH^4 

if  neuU'Utvd.  -*^VtivV  .•  fefe  bo  . 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  FIRST 

changed  by  force.  His  heartless  and  faithless 
wife  deserted  him — indeed,  in  his  insane  fits  his 
detestation  of  her  was  excessive — and  neglected 
their  children.  One  human  being  only  conld 
soothe  and  soften  him,  his  sister-in-law,  Valentina 
Visconti. 

Charles  had  always  manifested  the  truest 
friendship  for  the  neglected  wife  of  his  brother. 
They  were  alike  unhappy  in  their  domestic  re- 
lations; for  the  gallantries  of  the  beautiful 
queen  were  scarcely  less  notorious  than  those 
of  Louis  of  Orleans  ; and  if  scandal  spoke  truly, 
Louis  himself  was  one  of  the  queen’s  lovers. 
The  brilliant  and  beautiful  Isabeau  was  distin- 
guished by  the  dazzlingly  clear  and  fair  com- 
plexion of  her  German  fatherland,  and  the  large 
lustrous  eyes  of  the  Italian.  But  Charles  de- 
tested her.  and  delighted  in  the  society  of  Va- 
lentina. He  was  never  happy  but  when  near 
her.  In  the  violent  paroxysms  of  his  malady, 
she  only  could  venture  to  approach  him — she 
alone  had  Influence  over  the  poor  maniao.  He 
yielded  to  her  wishes  without  opposition;  and 
in  his  occasional  glimpses  of  reason,  touchingly 
thanked  his  44  dear  sister”  for  her  watchful  care 
and  forbearance. 

It  must  have  been  a dismal  change,  even  from 
the  barbaric  court  of  Milan;  but  Valentina  was 
not  a stranger  to  the  consolations  which  are 
ever  the  reward  of  those  who  prove  themselves 
^elf-sacrificing  in  the  performance  of  duty.  She 
was  eminently  happy  in  her  children.  Charles, 
her  eldest  son.  early  evinced  a delicate  enthu- 
siasm of  mind — the  sensitive  organization  of 
genius.  He  was  afterward  to  become,  par  ex - 
eelUnre , the  poet  of  France.  In  his  childhood 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  amiable  disposition 
ind  handsome  person.  Possibly  at  the  time 
■if which  we  now  write,  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  sincere  affection  for  his  cousin  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  king,  which  many  years 
afterward  resulted  in  their  happy  union.  One 
of  the  most  touching  poems  of  Charles  of  Or- 
leans has  been  charmingly  rendered  into  English 
by  Mr.  Carev.  It  is  addressed  to  his  deceased 
wife,  who  died  in  child-bed  at  the  early  age  of 
♦ wenty-two. 

•*  To  make  my  lady's  obsequies. 

My  love  a minster  wrought, 

And  in  the  chantry,  service  there 
Was  sung  by  doleful  thought. 

The  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs, 

That  light  and  odor  gave, 

And  grief  illumined  by  tears. 

Irradiated  her  grave ; 

And  round  about  in  quaintest  guise 
Was  carved,  ‘ Within  this  tomb  there  lies 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes.' 

M Above  her  licth  spread  a tomb, 

Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue ; 

The  gold  doth  mark  her  blessedness, 

The  sapphires  mark  her  true ; 

For  blessedness  and  truth  in  her 
Were  livclily  portray’d, 

When  gracious  God  with  both  his  hands 
Her  wondrous  beauty  made ; 

She  was,  to  speak  without  disguise, 
rbe  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 
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*■  No  more,  no  more  ; my  heart  doth  faint. 

When  I the  life  recall 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint 
So  virtuous  deemed  by  all ; 

Who  in  herself  whs  so  complete, 

I think  that  she  was  ta’en 
By  God  to  deck  his  Paradise, 

And  with  his  saints  to  reign  ; 

For  well  she  doth  become  the  skies, 

Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  pnzt-% 

The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes  f 

The  same  delicate  taste  and  sweet  sensibility 
which  a te  here  apparent,  break  forth  in  another 
charming  poem  by  Charles,  composed  while  a 
prisoner  in  England,  and  descriptive  of  the  same 
delightful  season  that  surrounds  us  with  light 
and  harmony,  while  we  write,  44  le  premier  prin- 
temps 

“ The  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by 
Of  wind,  and  rain,  and  icy  chill. 

And  dons  a rich  embrbidery 
Of  sunlight  pour'd  on  lake  and  Mil 

“No  beast  or  bird  in  earth  or  sky, 

Whose  voice  doth  not  with  gladness  thrill ; 

For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by 
Of  wind,  and  rain,  and  icy  chill. 

M River  and  fountain,  brook  and  rill. 

Bespangled  o’er  with  livery  gay 
Of  silver  droplets,  wind  their  way 
All  in  their  new  apparel  vie, 

For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by." 

We  have  said  Httle  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  ttie 
unfaithful  husband  of  Valentina.  This  young 
prince  had  many  redeeming  traits  of  character. 

He  was  generous,  liberal,  and  gracious ; adored 
by  the  F rench  people ; fondly  loved,  even  by 
his  neglected  wife.  His  tragical  death,  assas- 
sinated in  cold  blood  by  his  cousin,  Jean-saas- 
peur  of  Burgundy,  excited  in  his  behalf  universal 
pity.  Let  us  review  the  causes  which  aroused 
the  vindictive  hostility  of  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, only  to  be  appeased  by  the  de^th  of  his  gay 
and  unsuspicious  kinsman. 

Among  the  vain  follies  of  Louis  of  Orleans, 
his  picture-gallery  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
offensive.  Here  were  suspended  the  portraits 
of  his  various  mistresses;  among  others  he 
had  the  audacity  to  place  there  the  likeness  of 
the  Bavarian  princess,  wife  of  Jean-sans-peur. 

The  resentment  of  the  injured  husband  may 
readily  be  conceived.  In  addition  to  this  very 
natural  cause  of  dislike,  these  dukes  had  been 
rivals  for  that  political  power  which  the  imbe- 
cility of  Charles  the  Sixth  placed  within  their 
grasp. 

The  unamiable  elements  in  the  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  been  called  into 
active  exercise  in  very  early  life.  While  Duke 
de  Nevers,  he  was  defeated  at  Nicopolis,  and 
made  prisoner  by  Bajazet,  surnamed  “Ilderim,” 
or  the  Thunderer.  What  rendered  this  defeat 
the  more  mortifying  was,  the  boastful  expecta- 
tion of  success  proclaimed  by  the  Christian 
army.  44  If  the  sky  should  fall,  we  could  up- 
hold it  on  our  lances,”  they  exclaimed,  but  a 
few  hours  before  their  host  was  scattered,  and 
I its  leaders  prisoners  to  the  Moslem.  Jean-sans- 
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peur  was  detained  in  captivity  until  ar  enormous  condole  with  her  on  the  loss  of  her  infam,  who 
ransom  was  paid  for  his  deliverance.  Giovanni-  had  survived  its  birth  but  a few  days.  While 
Galeazzo  was  suspected  of  connivance  with , they  were  supping  together,  Seas  dc  Courte 
Bajazet,  both  in  bringing  the  Christians  to  fight  heuze,  valet-de-chambrc  to  Charles  VI.,  arrived 
at  a disadvantage,  and  in  putting  the  Turks  on  | wfith  a message  to  the  duke:  “My  lord,  the 
the  way  of  obtaining  the  heaviest  ransoms.  The  | king  sends  for  you,  and  you  must  instantly  hasten 
splenetic  irritation  of  this  disaster  seems  to  have  j to  him,  for  he  has  business  of  great  importance 
clung  long  after  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  His  ; to  you  and  to  him,  which  he  must  communicate 
character  was  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  j to  you  this  night.”  Louis  of  Orleans,  never 
confiding  kinsman  of  Orleans.  He  wras  subtle,  I doubting  that  this  message  came  from  his  broth- 
ambitious,  designing,  crafty — dishonorably  re- j or,  hastened  to  obey  the  summons.  His  ineon- 
sorting  to  guile,  where  he  dared  not  venture  on  j siderable  escort  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to 
overt  acts  of  hostility-  For  the  various  reasons  the  ruffians  who  lay  in  wait  for  him.  He  was 


we  have  mentioned,  he  bore  a secret  but  intense 
hatred  to  his  cousin  Louis. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1407,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  finding  his  health  impaired,  bade  a 
temporary  adieu  to  the  capital,  and  secluded 
himself  in  his  favorite  chateau  of  Beaut6.  He 
seems  to  have  been  previously  awakened  to  se- 
rious reflections.  He  had  passed  much  of  his 
time  at  the  convent  of  the  Celestines,  w’ho, 
among  their  most  precious  relics,  still  reckon 
the  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures presented  to  them  by  Louis  of  Orleans, 
and  bearing  his  autograph.  To  this  order  of 
monks  he  peculiarly  attached  himself,  spending 
most  of  the  time  his  approaching  death  accord- 
ed to  him.  A spectre,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
cloisters,  appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  pre- 
pare to  stand  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 
His  friends  in  the  convent,  to  w’hom  he  nar- 
rated the  occurrence,  contributed  by  their  ex- 
hortations to  deepen  the  serious  convictions 
pressing  on  his  mind.  There  now  seemed  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  Louis  of  Orleans 
would  return  from  his  voluntary  solitude  at  his 
chateau  on  the  Marne,  a wiser  and  a better 
man,  cured,  by  timely  reflection,  of  the  only 
blemish  which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  many 
virtues. 

The  aged  Duke  of  Berri  had  long  lamented 
the  ill-feeling  and  hostility  which  had  separated 
his  nephew's  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  It  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  see  these  discords,  so  in- 
jurious to  their  true  interests  and  the  well-being 
of  the  kingdom,  ended  by  a cordial  reconcilia- 
tion. He  addressed  himself  to  Jean-sans-peur, 
and  met  with  unhoped-for  success.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  professed  his  willingness  to  be  rec- 
onciled, and  aeccded  with  alacrity  to  his  uncle’s 
proposition  of  a visit  to  the  invalided  Louis. 
The  latter,  ever  trusting  and  warm -hearted, 
cordially  embraced  his  former  enemy.  They 
received  the  sacrament  together,  in  token  of 
peace  and  good-wfill : the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
accepting  the  proflered  hospitality  of  his  kins- 
man, promised  to  partake  of  a banquet  to  be 
given  on  this  happy  occasion  by  Louis  of  Or- 
leans, a few  days  later. 

During  the  interval  the  young  duke  returned 
to  Paris.  His  sister-in-law,  Queen  Isabeau,  was 
then  residing  at  the  Hotel  Barbette  — a noble 
palace  in  a retired  neighborhood,  with  fine  gar- 
dens. almost  completely  secluded.  Louis  of  Or- 
leans. almost  unattended,  visited  the  queen,  to 


cruelly  murdered  ; his  skull  cleft  open,  the 
brains  scattered  on  the  pavement;  his  hand  so 
violently  severed  from  the  body,  that  it  was 
thrown  to  a considerable  distance ; the  other 
arm  shattered  in  two  places ; and  the  body 
frightfully  mangled.  About  eighteen  were  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  : Raoul  d'Oquetonville  and 
Seas  de  Courtoheuze  acted  as  leaders.  They 
had  long  waited  for  an  opportunity,  and  lodged 
at  an  hotel  “ having  for  sign  the  image  of  Our 
Lady,”  near  the  Porte  Barbette,  where,  it  w'as 
afterward  discovered,  they  had  wraited  for  sev- 
eral days  for  their  victim.  Thus  perished,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  the  gay  and  handsome  Louis 
of  Orleans.  The  mutilated  remains  w'ere  col- 
lected, and  removed  to  the  Church  of  the  Guil- 
lemins,  the  nearest  place  w'herc  they  might  be 
deposited.  This  confraternity  were  an  ordet 
of  hermits,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  church 
convent  of  the  Blanc  Manteax,  instituted  by  St. 
Louis. 

The  church  of  the  Guillemins  w'as  soon  crowd- 
ed by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  murder- 
ed prince.  All  concurred  in  execrating  the 
author  or  authors  of  this  horrid  deed.  Suspi- 
cion at  first  fell  upon  Sir  Aubert  de  Canny,  w ho 
had  good  reason  for  hating  the  deceased  duke. 
Louis  of  Orleans,  some  years  previously,  had 
carried  ofT  his  wife,  Marietta  D'Enghein,  and 
kept  her  openly  until  she  had  borne  him  a sou, 
afterward  the  celebrated  Dunois.  Immediate 
orders  were  issued  by  the  king  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Knight  of  Canny.  Great  sympathy  was 
felt  for  the  widowed  Valentina,  and  her  young 
and  fatherless  children.  No  one  expressed  him 
self  more  strongly  than  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
He  sent  a kind  message  to  Valentina,  begging 
her  to  look  on  him  as  a friend  and  protector. 
While  contemplating  the  body  of  his  victim,  he 
said,  “Never  has  there  been  committed  in  the 
realm  of  France  a fouler  murder.”  His  show 
of  regret  did  not  end  here : with  the  other  im- 
mediate relatives  of  the  deceased  prince,  he 
bore  the  pail  at  the  funeral  procession.  When 
the  body  was  removed  to  the  church  of  the  Ce- 
lestines, there  to  be  interred  in  a beautiful 
chapel  Louis  of  Orleans  had  himself  founded 
and  built,  Burgundy  was  observed  by  the  spec- 
tators to  shed  tears.  But  he  was  destined  soon 
to  assume  quite  another  character,  by  an  almost 
involuntary  act.  The  provost  of  Paris,  having 
traced  the  flight  of  the  assassins,  had  ascertain- 
ed beyond  doubt  that  they  had  taken  refuge  at 
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the  hotel  of  this  very  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
presented  himself  at  the  council,  and  undertook 
to  produce  the  criminals,  if  permitted  to  search 
the  residences  of  the  prince*  Seized  with  a 
Midden  panic,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  became  his  own  ac- 
cuser. Pale  and  trembling,  he  avowed  his  guilt : 
“It  was  I !”  he  faltered;  “the  devil  tempted 
me  ! *’  The  other  members  of  the  council 
shrunk  back  in  undisguised  horror.  Jean-sans- 
peur.  having  made  this  astounding  confession, 
left  the  council-chamber,  and  started,  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  for  the  Flemish  frontier.  He 
was  hotly  pursued  by  the  friends  of  the  mur- 
dered Louis ; but  his  measures  had  been  taken 
with  too  much  prompt  resolution  to  permit  of 
a successful  issue  to  his  Orleanist  pursuers. 
Once  among  his  subjects  of  the  Low  Countries, 
he  might  dare  the  utmost  malice  of  his  op- 
ponents. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  will  of  the  deceased 
duke  was  made  public.  His  character,  like 
Caesar’s,  rose  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  the 
citizens,  when  the  provisions  of  his  last  testament 
were  made  known.  He  desired  that  he  should 
be  buried  without  pomp  in  the  church  of  the 
Celestines,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  that  order. 
He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  literature 
and  science  ; nor  did  he  forget  to  make  the  poor 
and  suffering  the  recipients  of  his  bounty.  Last- 
ly, be  confided  his  children  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  : thus  evincing  a spirit 
unmindful  of  injuries,  generous,  and  confiding. 
This  document  also  proved,  that  even  in  his 
wild  career,  Louis  of  Orleans  was  at  times 
visited  by  better  and  holier  aspirations. 

Valentina  mourned  over  her  husband  long  and 
deeply  ; she  did  not  long  survive  him ; she  sunk 
under  her  bereavement,  and  followed  him  to  the 
grave  ere  her  year  of  widowhood  expired.  At 
first  the  intelligence  of  his  barbarous  murder 
excr^  in  her  breast  unwonted  indignation. 
She  exerted  herself  actively  to  have  his  death 
avenged.  A few  days  after  the  murder,  she 
entered  Paris  in  “ a litter  covered  with  white 
cloth,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses.”  All 
ber  retinue  wore  deep  mourning.  She  had  as- 
wxcued  for  her  device  the  despairing  motto : 

" Rien  ne  m’e«t  plus, 

Plus  ne  m’est  rien/' 

Proceeding  to  tne  Hotel  St.  Pol,  accompanied 
by  her  children  and  the  Princess  Isabella,  the 
tranced  bride  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  she  threw 
herself  at  the  king’s  knees,  and,  in  a passion  of 
tears,  prayed  for  justice  on  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  her  lamented  lord.  Charles  was  deeply 
moved  : he  also  wept  aloud.  He  would  gladly 
have  granted  her  that  justice  which  she  de- 
manded. had  it  been  in  his  power  to  do  so ; but 
Burgundy  was  too  powerful.  The  feeble  monarch 
dared  not  ofTend  his  overgrown  vasssal.  A pro- 
ems at  law  was  all  the  remedy  the  king  could 
oder. 

Law  was  then,  as  now,  a tedious  and  un- 
"*rtain  remedy,  and  & rich  and  powerful  trav- 


erser could  weary  out  his  prosecutor  with  de- 
lays and  quibbles  equal  to  our  own.  Jean* 
sans-peur  returned  in  defiance  to  Paris  to  con- 
duct the  proceedings  in  his  own  defense.  He 
had  erected  a strong  tower  of  solid  masonry  in 
his  hotel ; here  he  was  secure  in  the  midst  of  his 
formidable  guards  and  soldiery.  For  his  defense, 
he  procured  the  services  of  Jean  Petit,  a distin- 
guished member  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
a popular  orator.  The  oration  of  Petit  (which 
has  rendered  him  infamous),  was  rather  a phil- 
ippic against  Louis  of  Orleans,  than  a defense 
of  Jean-sans-peur.  He  labors  to  prove  that  the 
| prince  deserved  to  die,  having  conspired  against 
the  king  and  kingdom.  One  of  the  charges 
— that  of  having,  by  incantations,  endeavored  to 
destroy  the  monarch — gives  us  a singular  idea 
of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  when  we  reflect 
that  these  absurd  allegations  were  seriously 
made  and  believed  by  a learned  doctor,  himself 
a distinguished  member  of  the  most  learned  body 
in  France,  the  University  of  Paris.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  conspired  “to  cause  the  king,  oui 
lord,  to  die  of  a disorder,  so  languishing  and  so 
slow,  that  no  one  should  divine  the  cause  of  it ; 
he,  by  dint  of  money,  bribed  four  persons,  an 
apostate  monk,  a knight,  an  esquire,  and  a 
varlet,  to  whom  he  gave  his  own  sword,  his 
dagger,  and  a ring,  for  them  to  consecrate  to, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  to  make  use  of,  in 
the  name  of  the  devil,”  &c.  “The  monk  made 
several  incantations.  . . . And  one  grand  invoca- 
tion on  a Sunday,  very  early,  and  before  sunrise 

on  a mountain  near  to  the  tower  of  Mont-joy 

The  monk  performed  many  superstitious  acts 
near  a bush,  with  invocations  to  the  devil ; and 
while  so  doing  he  stripped  himself  naked  to  his 
shirt  and  kneeled  down : he  then  struck  the 
points  of  the  sword  and  dagger  into  the  ground, 
and  placed  the  ring  near  them.  Having  uttered 
many  invocations  to  the  devils,  two  of  them  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  shape  of  two  men,  clothed 
in  brownish-green,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Hermias,  and  the  other  Estramain.  He  paid 
them  such  honors  and  reverence  as  were  due  to 
God  our  Saviour — after  which  he  retired  behind 
the  bush.  The  devil  who  had  come  for  the 
ring  took  it  and  vanished,  but  he  who  was  come 
for  the  sword  and  dagger  remained — but  after- 
ward, having  seized  them,  he  also  vanished. 

The  monk,  shortly  after,  came  to  where  the 
devils  had  been,  and  found  the  sword  and  dagger 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  the  sword  having  the 
point  broken — but  he  saw  the  point  among  some 
powder  where  the  devil  had  laid  it.  Having 
waited  half-an-hour,  the  other  devil  returned  and 
gave  him  the  ring,  which  to  the  sight  was  of  the 
color  of  red,  nearly  scarlet,  and  said  to  him . 

4 Thou  wilt  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a dead  man 
in  the  manner  thou  knowest,’  and  then  he  van 
ished.” 

To  this  ^ration  the  advocate  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  replied  at  great  length.  Valentina’s 
answer  to  the  accusation  we  have  quoted,  was 
concise  and  simple.  44  The  late  duke,  Louis  of 
Orleans,  was  a prince  of  too  great  piety  and 
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virtu©  to  tamper  with  sorceries  and  witchcraft. 
The  legal  proceedings  against  Jean-sans-peur 
seemed  likely  to  last  for  an  interminable  period. 
Even  shonld  they  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
family  of  Orleans,  the  feeble  sovereign  dared  not 
carry  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  execution 
against  so  powerful  an  offender  as  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Valentina  knew  this ; she  knew  also 
that  she  could  not  find  elsewhere  one  who  could 
enforce  her  claims  for  justice — justice  on  the 
murderer  of  her  husband — the  slayer  of  the 
father  of  her  defenseless  children.  Milan,  the 
home  of  her  girlhood,  was  a slaughter-house, 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  kindred.  Five 
years  previously  her  father,  Giovanni-Galeazzo 
Visconti,  had  died  of  the  plague  which  then 
desolated  Italy.  To  avoid  this  terrible  disorder 
he  shut  himself  up  in  the  town  of  Marignano,  and 
amused  himself  during  his  seclusion  by  the  study 
of  judicial  astrology,  in  which  science  he  was 
an  adept.  A comet  appeared  in  the  sky.  The 
haughty  Visconti  doubted  not  that  this  phe- 
nomenon was  an  announcement  to  him  of  his 
approaching  death.  “ I thank  God,”  he  cried, 
“that  this  intimation  of  mv  dissolution  will  be 
evident  to  all  men  : my  glorious  life  will  be  not 
ingloriously  terminated.”  The  event  justified 
the  omen. 

By  his  second  marriage  with  Katharina  Vis- 
conti, daughter  of  his  uncle  Bemabos,  Giovanni 
Galeazzo  left  two  sons,  still  very  young,  Giovanni- 
Maria  and  Philippo-Maria,  among  whom  his  do- 
minions were  divided,  their  mother  acting  as 
guardian  and  regent. 

All  the  ferocious  characteristics  of  the  Visconti 
seemed  to  be  centred  in  the  stepmother  of  Va- 
lentino. The  Duchess  of  Milan  delighted  in 
executions ; she  beheaded,  on  the  slightest  sus- 
picions, the  highest  nobles  of  Lombardy.  At 
length  she  provoked  reprisals,  and  died  the 
victim  of  poison.  Giovanni-Maria,  nurtured  in 
blood,  was  the  worthy  son  of  such  a mother. 
His  thirst  for  blood  was  unquenchable ; his  fav- 
orite pursuit  was  to  witness  the  torments  of 
criminals  delivered  over  to  bloodhounds,  trained 
for  the  purpose,  and  fed  only  on  human  flesh. 
His  huntsman  and  favorite,  Squarcia  Girarao,  on 
one  occasion,  for  the  amusement  of  his  master, 
threw  to  them  a young  boy  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  innocent  child  clung  to  the  knees 
of  the  duke,  and  entreated  that  he  might  be 
preserved  from  so  terrible  a fate.  The  blood- 
hounds hung  back.  Squarcia  Giramo  seizing 
the  child,  with  his  hunting-knife  cut  his  throat, 
and  then  flung  him  to  the  dogs.  More  merciful 
than  these  human  monsters,  they  refused  to  touch 
the  innocent  victim. 

Faeino  Cane,  one  of  the  alib^t  generals  of  the 
late  duke,  compelled  the  young  princes  to  ad- 
mit him'to  their  council,  and  submit  to  his  man- 1 
agement  of  their  affairs ; as  he  was  childless  j 
himself,  he  permitted  them  to  live,  stripped  of  | 
power,  and  in  great  penury.  To  the  sorrow  j 
and  dismay  of  the  Milanese,  they  saw  this  sahu  i 
tary  check  on  the  ferocious  Visconti  about  to  be 
removed  by  the  death  of  Faeino  Cane.  Determ- 
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ined  to  prevent  the  return  to  power  of  the  young 
; tyrant,  they  attacked  and  massacred  Giovanni- 
Maria  in  the  streets  of  Milan.  While  tbi?* 

■ tragedy  was  enacting,  Faeino  Cane  breathed  his 
last. 

Philippo-Maria  lost  not  a moment  in  cau;  in*, 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  duke.  To  secure  the 
fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  he  married,  without  de- 
lay, the  widow  of  their  loved  commander.  Ben 
trice  di  Tcnda,  wife  of  Faeino  Cane,  was  an  old 
woman,  while  her  young  bridegroom  was  scarce- 
ly twenty  years  of  age  : so  ill-assorted  a union 
could  scarcely  be  a happy  one.  Philippo-Maria, 
the  moment  his  power  wTas  firmly  secured,  re- 
solved to  free  himself  from  a wife  wThose  many' 
virtues  could  not  compensate  for  her  want  of 
youth  and  beauty.  The  means  to  which  he  re- 
sorted were  atrocious : ho  accused  the  poor  old 
duchess  of  having  violated  her  marriage  vow, 
and  compelled,  by  fear  of  the  torture,  a young 
courtier,  Michel  Orombelli,  to  become  her  ac 
cuser.  The  duke,  therefore,  doomed  them  both 
to  be  beheaded.  Before  the  fatal  blow  of  the 
executioner  made  her  his  victim,  Beatrice  di 
Tenda  eloquently  defended  herself  from  the 
calumnies  of  her  husband  and  the  base  and 
trembling  Orombelli.  “I  do  not  repine,’  she 
said,  “for  I am  justly  punished  for  having  vio- 
lated, by  my  second  marriage,  the  respect  due 
to  the  memory  of  my  deceased  husband  ; I sub- 
mit to  the  chastisement  of  heaven  j I only  pray 
that  my  innocence  may  be  made  evident  to  all 
and  that  my  name  may  be  transmitted  to  poste: 
ity  pure  and  spotless.” 

Such  were  the  sons  of  Giovanni-Galeazzo 
Visconti,  the  half-brothers  of  the  gentle  Valen- 
tina of  Orleans.  When  she  sank  broken-hearted 
into  an  early  grave — her  husband  unavenged, 
her  children  unprotected — she  felt  how  hopeless 
it  would  be  to  look  for  succor  or  sympathy  to 
her  father’s  house ; yet  her  last  moments  were 
passed  in  peace.  Her  maternal  solicitude  for 
her  defenseless  orphans  was  soothed  by  the  con- 
viction that  they  would  be  guarded  and  protect- 
ed by  one  true  and  faithful  friend.  Their  mag- 
nanimous and  high-minded  mother  had  attached 
to  them,  by  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude  more 
strong,  more  enduring  than  those  of  blood,  one 
wall  fitted  by  his  chivalrous  nature  and  heroic 
bravery  to  defend  and  shelter  the  children  of  his 
protectress.  Dunois — “ the  young  and  brave 
Dunois” — the  bastard  of  Orleans,  as  he  is  gen- 
erally styled,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  her 
husband.  Valentina,  far  from  slighting  the  neg- 
lected boy,  brought  him  home  to  her,  nurtured 
and  educated  him  with  her  children,  cherishing 
him  as  if  he  had  indeed  been  the  son  of  her 
bosom.  If  the  chronicles  of  the  time  arc  to  be 
believed,  she  loved  him  more  fondly  than  her 
own  offspring.  “ My  noble  and  gallant  boy,” 
she  would  say  to  him,  “ I have  been  robbed  of 
thee ; it  is  thou  that  art  destined  to  be  tbf 
father’s  avenger;  wilt  thou  not,  for  my  sake, 
who  have  loved  thcc  so  well,  protect  and  cher- 
ish these  helpless  little  ones?” 

Long  years  after  the  death  of  Valentina  the 
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vengeance  of  heaven  did  overtake  Jean-sans- 
peur  of  Burgundy : he  fell  the  victim  of  treach- 
ery such  as  he  had  inflicted  on  Louis  of  Orleans ; 
but  the  cruel  retaliation  was  not  accomplished 
through  the  instrumentality  or  connivance  of  the 
Orleanists  : Dunois  was  destined  to  play  a far 
nobler  part.  The  able  seconder  of  Joan  of  Arc 
— the  brave  defender  of  Orleans  against  the 
besieging  English  host — he  may  rank  next  to 
hLs  illustrious  countrywoman,  “La  Pucelie,”  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  foreign  foes. 
His  bravery  in  war  was  not  greater  than  his 
disinterested  devotion  to  his  half-brothers.  Well 
ind  nobly  did  he  repay  to  Valentina,  by  his  un- 
ceasing devotion  to  her  children,  her  tender  care 
>1  his  early  years.  Charles  of  Orleans,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Agincourt,  was  detained  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  captivity : his  infant  children  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  rights.  Dunois  recon- 
quered for  them  their  hereditary  rights,  the  ex- 
tensive appanages  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  They 
owed  every  thing  to  his  sincere  and  watchful 
affection. 

Valentina’s  short  life  was  one  of  suffering  and 
trial;  but  she  seems  to  have  issued  from  the 
furnace  of  affliction  “purified  seven  times.”  In 
the  midst  of  a licentious  court  and  age,  she 
chines  forth  a “pale  pure  star.”  Her  spotless 
fame  has  never  been  assailed.  Piety,  purity, 
aoa  goodness,  were  her  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics. She  was  ever  a self-sacrificing  friend, 
a tender  mother,  a loving  and  faithful  wife.  Her 
gentle  endurance  of  her  domestic  trials  recalls  to 
mind  the  character  of  one  who  may  almost  be 
styled  her  contemporary,  the  “patient  Griselda.” 
so  immortalized  by  Chaucer  and  Boccacio.  Va- 
lentina adds  another  example  to  the  many  which 
history  presents  for  our  contemplation,  to  show 
that  suffering  virtue,  sooner  or  later,  meets  with 
its  recompense,  even  in  this  life.  The  broken- 
hearted Duchess  of  Orleans  became  the  ances- 
tress of  two  lines  of  French  sovereigns,  and 
through  her  the  kings  of  France  founded  their 
claims  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  Her  grandson, 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  the  “father  of  his  people,” 
was  the  son  of  the  poet  Duke  of  Orleans.  On 
the  extinction  of  male  heirs  to  this  elder  branch, 
the  descendant  of  her  younger  son,  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  ascended  the  throne  as  Francis  the 
First . Her  great -grand-daughter  was  the  mother 
of  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  “magnanimo 
Alfonso”  of  the  poet  Tasso.  His  younger  sister, 
Leonora,  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  beloved 
one  of  the  great  epic  poet  of  Italy — the  ill-starred 
Torquato  Tasso. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Valentina  repose  at 
Blois ; her  heart  Is  buried  with  her  husband,  in 
the  church  of  the  Celestines  at  Paris.  Over  the 
tomb  was  placed  the  following  inscription : 

H Cy  girt  Loys  Due  D’Orleana 
Lequel  eur  tons  duez  terriens, 

Fut  le  plus  noble  en  son  rlrant 
if>l«  ung  qui  voult  slier  dev  ant, 

Par  envye  1©  feist  monrir.r 

M.  N. 

Vnp.-*.— No.  l.I-E 
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THE  SNOWY  MOUNTAINS  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

THE  “ Wellington  Independent”  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  account  of  a recent  expedition  made 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  Middle  Isl- 
and: After  leaving  the  Wairau,  having  trav- 
ersed the  Kaparatehau  district,  his  Excellency 
and  his  attendants  reached  the  snowy  mountains 
to  the  southward,  about  four  short  days’  journc\ 
from  the  Wairau,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  oi 
the  Tapnenuko  mountain,  which  they  ascended. 
Previously  to  starting  into  the  pass  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Wairau  and  Port 
Cooper  plains,  his  Excellency  ascended  the  great 
snowy  mountain  which  forms  the  principal  peak 
of  the  Kaikoras,  and  which  attains  an  elevari  a 
of  at  least  9000  feet,  the  upper  part  being 
heavily  covered  with  snow  to  a great  depth. 

He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  so  late  as  to  be  unable  to  push  on  to 
the  southern  edge  of  the  summit,  when  an  ex- 
tensive view  southwards  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. In  returning,  a steep  face  of  the  hill 
(little  less  than  perpendicular),  down  which 
hung  a bed  of  frozen  snow,  had  to  be  crossed  for 
a considerable  distance.  Mr.  Eyre,  who  had 
led  the  party  up  the  dangerous  ascent,  was  in 
advance  with  one  native  iie  others  being  200 
feet  before  and  behind  him,  on  the  same  perpen- 
dicular of  the  snow.  He  heard  a cry,  and  look- 
ing round,  saw  Wiremu  Hoeta  falling  down  the 
precipice,  pitching  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and 
rolling  over  and  over  in  the  intervals,  till  he  fell 
dead,  and  no  doubt  smashed  to  pieces  at  a depth 
below  of  about  1500  feet,  where  his  body  could 
be  seen  in  a sort  of  ravine,  but  where  it  was 
impossible  to  get  at  it.  His  Excellency  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  similar  destruction,  having 
lost  both  feet  from  under  him,  and  only  saving 
himself  by  the  use  of  an  iron-shod  pole  which 
he  carried.  Another  of  the  natives  had  a still 
narrower  escape,  having  actually  fallen  about 
fifteen  yards,  when  he  succeeded  in  clutching  a 
rock  and  saving  himself.  The  gloom  which  this 
unfortunate  event  caused,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
crossing  the  rivers  while  the  snows  are  melting, 
induced  his  Excellency  to  return. 

GENIUS. 

SELF-COMMUNION  and  solitude  are  its  daily 
bread ; for  what  is  genius  but  a great  and 
strongly-marked  individuality — but  an  original 
creative  being,  standing  forth  alone  amidst  the 
^distinguishable  throng  of  our  everyday  world? 

Genius  is  a lonely  power ; it  is  not  communica- 
tive ; it  is  not  the  gift  of  a crowd ; it  is  not  a 
reflection  cast  from  without  upon  the  soul.  It 
is  essentially  an  inward  light,  diffusing  its  clear 
and  glorious  radiance  over  the  external  world 
It  is  a broad  flood,  pouring  freely  forth  its  deep 
waters ; but  with  its  source  forever  hidden  from 
human  ken.  It  is  the  creator,  not  the  creature  * 
it  calls  forth  glorious  and  immortal  shapes ; but 
it  is  called  into  being  by  none — save  Goo.— 

Women  in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Cniturx.  - 
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(From  Household  Words.] 

FRANCIS  JEFFREY. 

JEFFREY  was  a year  younger  than  Scott, 
whom  he  outlived  eighteen  years,  and  with 
whose  career  his  own  had  some  points  of  re- 
semblance. They  came  of  the  same  middle- 1 
class  stock,  and  had  played  together  as  lads  in 
the  High  School  “yard”  before  they  met  as  ad- 1 
vocates  in  the  Court  of  Session.  The  fathers 
«>f  both  wore  connected  with  that  court ; and 
from  childhood,  both  were  devoted  to  the  law.  1 
But  Scott’s  boyish  infirmity  imprisoned  him  in 
Edinburgh,  while  Jeffrey  was  let  loose  to  Glas- 
gow University,  and  afterward  passed  up  to 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  The  boys,  thus  sep- 1 
arated,  had  no  remembrance  of  having  previously  1 
met,  when  they  saw  each  other  at  the  Speculat- 
ive Society  in  1791. 

The  Oxford  of  that  day  suited  Jeffrey  ill.  It 
suited  few  people  well  who  cared  for  any  thing 
but  cards  and  claret.  Southey,  who  came  just 
after  him,  tolls  us  that  the  Greek  he  took  there 
he  left  there,  nor  ever  passed  such  unprofitable 
months ; and  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  been 
there  but  a little  time  before  him,  wonders  how 
it  was  that  so  many  men  should  make  their  way 
in  the  world  creditably,  after  leaving  a place 
that  taught  nothing  but  idleness  and  drunken- 
ness. But  Jeffrey  was  not  long  exposed  to.  its 
temptations.  He  left  after  the  brief  residence 
of  a single  term;  and  what  in  after  life  he 
remembered  most  vividly  in  connection  with  it, 
seems  to  have  been  the  twelve  days’  hard  trav- 
eling between  Edinburgh  and  London,  which 
preceded  his  entrance  at  Queen’s.  Some  seventy 
years  before,  another  Scotch  lad,  on  his  way  to 
become  yet  more  famous  in  literature  and  law, 
had  taken  nearly  as  many  weeks  to  perform  the 
same  journey ; but,  between  the  schooldays  of 
Mansfield  and  of  Jeffrey,  the  world  had  not  been 
resting. 

It  was  enacting  its  greatest  modern  incident, 
the  first  French  Revolution,  when  the  young 
Scotch  student  returned  to  Edinburgh  and 
• hanged  his  College  gown  for  that  of  the  advo- 
cate. Scott  had  the  start  of  him  in  the  Court 
of  Session  by  two  years,  and  had  become  rather 
active  and  distinguished  in  the  Speculative 
Society  before  Jeffrey  joined  it.  When  the 
latter,  then  a lad  of  nineteen,  was  introduced 
(one  evening  in  1791),  he  observed  a heavy- 
looking young  man  officiating  as  secretary,  who 
sat  solemnly  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  in  a 
huge  woolen  night-cap,  and  who,  before  the 
business  of  the  night  began,  rose  from  his  chair, 
and,  with  imperturbable  gravity  seated  on  as 
much  of  his  face  as  was  discernible  from  the 
wrappings  of  the  “ portentous  machine”  that 
enveloped  it,  apologized  for  having  left  home 
with  a bad  toothache.  This  was  his  quondam 
•choolfellow  Scott.  Perhaps  Jeffrey  was  pleased 
with  the  mingled  enthusiasm  for  the  speculative, 
and  regard  for  the  practical,  implied  in  the 
woolen  nightcap ; or  perhaps  he  was  interested 
by  the  Ena?  on  Ballads  which  the  hero  of  the 
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nightcap  read  in  the  course  of  the  evening : but 
before  he  left  the  meeting  he  sought  an  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and  they  were 
very  intimate  for  many  years  afterward. 

The  Speculative  Society  dealt  with  the  usual 
subjects  of  elocution  and  debate  prevalent  in 
similar  places  then  and  since ; such  as,  whether 
there  ought  to  bo  an  Established  Religion,  and 
whether  the  Execution  of  Charles  I.  was  justifi- 
able, and  if  Ossian’s  poems  were  authentic  ? It 
was  not  a fraternity  of  speculators  by  any  means 
of  an  alarming  or  dangerous  sort.  John  Allen 
and  his  friends,  at  this  Very  time,  were  spouting 
forth  active  sympathy  for  French  Republican- 
ism at  Fortune’s  Tavern  under  immediate  and 
watchful  superintendence  of  the  Police ; James 
Mackintosh  was  parading  the  streets  with  Horne 
Tooke’s  colors  in  his  hat;  James  Montgomery 
was  expiating  in  York  jail  his  exulting  ballad 
on  the  fall  of  the  Bastile ; and  Southey  and  Cole- 
ridge, in  despair  of  old  England,  had  completed 
the  arrangements  of  their  youthful  colony  for  a 
conmunity  of  property,  and  proscription  of  every 
thi..g  selfish,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna ; 
but  the  speculative  orators  rarely  probed  the 
sores  of  the  body  politic  deeper  than  an  inquiry 
into  the  practical  advantages  of  belief  in  a 
future  state  ? and  whether  it  was  for  the  inter- 
est of  Britain  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe? 
j or  if  knowledge  could  be  too  much  disseminated 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  ? 

In  short,  nothing  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
time,  on  either  side,  is  associable  with  the  out- 
1 set  of  Jeffrey’s  career.  As  little  does  he  seem 
to  have  been  influenced,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  democratic  foray  of  some  two  hundred  con- 
vention delegates  into  Edinburgh  in  1792,  as, 
on  the  other,  by  the  prominence  of  his  father’s 
name  to  a protest  of  frantic  high-tory  defiance ; 

I and  he  was  justified,  not  many  j’ears  since,  in 
’ referring  with  pride  to  the  fact  that,  at  the 
opening  of  his  public  life,  his  view’  of  the  char- 
■ acter  of  the  first  French  revolution,  and  of  its 
probable  influence  on  other  countries,  had  been 
such  as  to  require  little  modification  during 
| the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career.  The  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  of  his  judgment  had  be- 
gun to  show  itself  thus  early.  At  the  crude 
young  Jacobins,  so  soon  to  ripen  into  Quar- 
terly Reviewers,  who  were  just  now  coquetting 
with  Mary  Woolstonecraft,  or  making  love  to 
1 the  ghost  of  Madame  Roland,  or  branding  as 
worthy  of  the  bow’string  the  tyrannical  enor- 
mities of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  could  afford  to  laugh 
from  the  first.  From  the  very  first  he  had  the 
: strongest  liberal  tendencies,  but  restrained  them 
so  wisely  that  he  could  cultivate  them  well. 

! He  joined  the  band  of  youths  who  then  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  w’hose  first  in- 
1 centive  to  distinction  in  the  more  difficult  paths 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  their  almost  universal 
adoption  of  the  liberal  school  of  politics,  are  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  the  teaching  of  that 
distinguished  man.  Among  them  w’ere  Brough- 
am and  Horner,  who  had  played  together  from 
boyhood  in  Edinburgh  streets,  had  joined  the 
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Speculative  on  the  same  evening  six  years  after 
Jeffrey  (who  in  Brougham  soon  found  a sharp 
opponent  on  colonial  and  other  matters),  and  were 
still  fast  friends.  Jeffrey’s  father,  raised  to  a 
deputy  clerk  of  session,  now  lived  on  a third  or 
fourth  Eat  in  Buchanan’s  Court  in  the  Lawn 
Market,  where  the  worthy  old  gentleman  kept 
:wo  women  servants  and  a man  at  livery ; but 
where  the  furniture  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  soundest.  This  fact  his  son  used  to  illus- 
trate by  an  anecdote  of  the  old  gentleman  eager- 
y setting-to  at  a favorite  dinner  one  day,  with  ' 
be  two  corners  of  the  table  cloth  tied  round  his 
.eck  to  protect  his  immense  professional  frills, 
arhen  the  leg  of  his  chair  gave  way,  and  he 
tumbled  back  on  the  floor  with  all  the  dishes, 
sauces,  and  viands  a-top  of  him.  Father  and 
son  lived  here  together,  till  the  latter  took  for 
his  first  wife  the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
moved  to  an  upper  story  in  another  part  of  town. 
He  had  been  called  to  the  bar  in  1794,  and  was 
married  eight  years  afterward.  He  had  not 
meanwhile  obtained  much  practice,  and  the  ele- 
vation implied  in  removal  to  an  upper  flat  is  not 
of  the  kind  that  a young  Benedict  covets.  But 
distinction  of  another  kind  was  at  length  at  hand. 

One  day  early  in  1802,  “ in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  story  or  flat  in  Buccleugh  Place,  the  ele- 
rated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey,”  Mr. 
Jeffrey  had  received  a visit  from  Homer  and  Syd- 
ney Smith,  wrhen  Sydney,  at  this  time  a young  En- 
glish curate  temporarily  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
preaching,  teaching,  and  joking  with  a flow  of 
wit,  humanity,  and  sense  that  fascinated  every 
body,  started  the  notion  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. The  two  Scotchmen  at  once  voted  the 
Englishman  its  editor,  and  the  notion  was  com- 
municated to  John  Archibald  Murray  (Lord 
Advocate  after  Jeffrey,  long  years  afterward), 
John  Allen  (then  lecturing  on  medical  subjects 
at  the  University,  but  who  went  abroad  before 
he  could  render  any  essential  service),  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  (afterward  Sanscrit  professor  at 
Haileybury).  This  was  the  first  council;  but 
it  was  extended,  after  a few  days,  till  the  two 
Thomsons  (John  and  Thomas,  the  physician  and 
the  advocate).  Thomas  Brown  (who  succeeded  to 
Dugald  Stewart’s  chair),  and  Henry  Brougham, 
were  admitted  to  the  deliberations.  Horner’s 
quondam  playfellow  was  an  ally  too  potent  to 
be  obtained  without  trouble;  and,  even  thus 
early,  had  not  a few  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  Roman  statesman  and  orator  whom  it 
was  his  greatest  ambition  in  after  life  to  resem- 
ble- and  of  whom  Shakspeare  has  told  us  *hat 
be  never  followed  any  thing  that  other  men 
began. 

• You  remember  how  cheerfully  Brougham 
approved  of  our  plan  at  first,”  wrote  Jeffrey  to 
Horner,  in  April,  in  the  thick  of  anxious  prep- 
arations for  the  start,  “and  agreed  to  give  us 
no  article  or  two  without  hesitation.  Three  or 
f:ci  days  ago  I proposed  two  or  three  books 
iha  I thought  would  suit  him;  when  he  an- 
*w/;ied 
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ohanged  his  view  of  our  plan  a little,  and  rather 
thought  now  that  he  should  decline  to  have  any 
connection  with  it.”  This  little  coquetry  was 
nevertheless  overcome ; and  before  the  next  six 
months  were  over,  Brougham  had  become  an 
efficient  and  zealous  member  of  the  band. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  project  hung  fire 
at  first.  Jeffrey  had  nearly  finished  four  arti- 
cles, Horner  had  partly  written  four,  and  more 
than  half  the  number  was  printed ; and  yet 
well-nigh  the  other  half  had  still  to  be  written. 

The  memorable  fasciculus  at  last  appeared  in 
November,  after  a somewhat  tedious  gestation 
of  nearly  ten  months ; having  been  subject  to 
what  Jeffrey  calls  so  “miserable  a state  of 
backwardness”  and  so  many  “symptoms  of 
despondency,”  that  Constable  had  to  delay  the 
publication  some  weeks  beyond  the  day  first 
fixed.  Yet  as  early  as  April  had  Sydney  Smith 
completed  more  than  half  of  what  he  contributed, 
while  nobody  else  had  put  pen  to  paper;  and 
shortly  after  the  number  appeared,  he  was 
probably  not  sorry  to  be  summoned,  with  his 
easy  pen  and  his  cheerful  wit,  to  London,  and 
to  abandon  the  cares  of  editorship  to  Jeffrey. 

No  other  choice  could  have  been  made.  That 
first  number  settled  the  point.  It  is  easy  to 
discover  that  Jeffrey’s  estimation  in  Edinburgh 
had  not,  up  to  this  time,  been  in  any  just  pro- 
portion to  his  powers ; and  that,  even  with  those 
who  knew  him  best,  his  playful  and  sportive 
fancy  sparkled  too  much  to  the  surface  of  his 
talk  to  let  them  see  the  grave,  deep  currents 
that  ran  underneath.  Every  one  now  read  with 
surprise  the  articles  attributed  to  him.  Sydney 
bad  yielded  him  the  place  of  honor,  and  he  had 
vindicated  his  right  to  it.  He  had  thrown  out 
a new  and  forcible  style  of  criticism,  with  a 
fearless,  unmisgiving,  and  unhesitating  courage. 
Objectors  might  doubt  or  cavil  at  the  opinions 
expressed;  but  the  various  and  comprehensive 
knowledge,  the  subtle,  argumentative  genius, 
the  brilliant  and  definite  expression,  there  was 
no  disputing  or  denying.  A fresh  and  startling 
power  was  about  to  make  itself  felt  in  literature. 

“ Jeffrey,”  said  his  most  generous  fellow 
laborer,  a few  days  after  the  Review  appeared, 

“ is  the  person  who  will  derive  most  honor  from 
this  publication,  as  his  articles  in  this  number 
are  generally  known,  and  are  incomparably  the 
best ; I have  received  the  greater  pleasure  from 
this  circumstance,  because  the  genius  of  that 
little  man  has  remained  almost  unknown  to  all 
but  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  His  man- 
ner is  not  at  first  pleasing  ; what  is  worse,  it  is 
of  that  cast  which  almost  irresistibly  impi esses 
upon  strangers  the  idea  of  levity  and  superficial 
talents.  Yet  there  is  not  any  man,  whose  real 
character  is  so  much  the  reverse ; he  has,  indeed* 
a very  sportive  and  playful  fancy,  but  it  is  ac- 
companied with  an  extensive  and  varied  infor- 
mation, with  a readiness  of  apprehension  almost 
intuitive,  with  judicious  and  calm  discernment, 
with  a profound  and  penetrating  understanding.” 

This  confident  passage  from  a private  journal  of 
the  20th  November,  1802.  mar  stand  as  a re- 
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markable  monument  of  the  prescience  of  Francis  i Byron,  his  bright,  courageous  spirit  broke  uila 


Horner. 

Yet  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  this  candid  and 
sagacious  man  that  he  and  his  fellows  had  not 
gained  much  character  by  that  first  number  of 
tha  Review.  As  a set-off  to  the  talents  exhib- 
ited, he  spoke  of  the  severity — of  what,  in  some 
of  the  papers,  might  be  called  the  scurrility — 
as  having  given  general  dissatisfaction  ; and  he 
predicted  that  they  would  have  to  soften  their 
tone,  and  be  more  indulgent  to  folly  and  bad 
taste.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  thus  that  the  objec- 
tion should  have  been  expressed.  It  is  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a century,  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  that  the  tone  adopted  by  these 
young  Edinburgh  reviewers  w’as  in  some  re- 
spects extremely  indiscreet ; and  that  it  was 
not  simply  folly  and  bad  taste,  but  originality 
and  genius,  that  had  the  right  to  more  indul- 
gence at  their  hands.  When  Lord  Jeffrey  lately 
collected  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  critical  articles,  he  silent- 
ly dropped  those  very  specimens  of  his  power 
which  by  their  boldness  of  view,  severity  of  re- 
mark, and  vivacity  of  expression,  w’ould  still  as 
of  old  have  attracted  the  greatest  notice;  and 
preferred  to  connect  with  his  name,  in  the  re- 
gard of  such  as  might  hereafter  take  interest  in 
his  writings,  only  those  papers  which,  by  enforc- 
ing what  appeared  to  him  just  principles  and 
useful  opinions,  he  hoped  might  have  a tendency 
to  make  men  happier  and  better.  Somebody 
said  by  way  of  compliment  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Scotch  Review,  that  it  made  reviewing  more 
respectable  than  authorship;  and  the  remark, 
though  essentially  the  reverse  of  a compliment, 
exhibits  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  general  de- 
sign of  the  work  at  its  outset.  Its  ardent  young 
reviewers  took  a somewhat  too  ambitious  stand 
above  the  literature  they  criticised.  “ To  all  of 
us,”  Horner  ingenuously  confessed,  “it  is  only 
matter  of  temporary  amusement  and  subordinate 
occupation.” 

Something  of  the  same  notion  was  in  Scott’s 
thoughts  when,  smarting  from  a severe  but  not 
unjust  or  ungenerous  review  of  Marmion,  he 
said  that  Jeffrey  loved  to  see  imagination  best 
when  it  is  bitted  and  managed,  and  ridden  upon 
the  grand  pat.  He  did  not  make  sufficient  al- 
lowance for  starts  and  sallies  and  bounds,  when 
Pegasus  was  beautiful  to  behold,  though  some- 
times perilous  to  his  rider.  He  would  have  had 
control  of  horse  as  well  as  rider,  Scott  com- 
plained, and  made  himself  master  of  the  menage 
to  both.  But  on  the  other  hand  this  was  often 
very  possible ; and  nothing  could  then  be  con- 
ceived more  charming  than  the  earnest,  playful, 
delightful  way  in  which  his  comments  adorned 
and  enriched  the  poets  he  admired.  Hogarth 
is  not  happier  in  Charles  Lamb's  company,  than 
is  the  homely  vigor  and  genius  of  Crabbe  under 
Jeffrey’s  friendly  leading  ; he  returned  fancy  for 
fancy  to  Moore's  exuberance,  and  sparkled  with 
a wit  as  keen;  he  “tamed  his  wild  heart”  to 
the  loving  thoughtfulness  of  Rogers,  his  scholar- 
ly enthusiasm,  his  pure  and  vivid  pictures ; with 
the  fiery  energy  and  passionate  exuberance  of 
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earnest  sympathy;  for  the  clear  and  stilting 
strains  of  Campbell  he  had  an  ever  lively  and 
liberal  response;  and  Scott,  in  the  midst  of 
many  temptations  to  the  exercise  of  severity 
never  ceased  to  awaken  the  romance  and  gener 
osity  of  his  nature. 

His  own  idea  of  the  more  grave  critical  claims 
put  forth  by  him  in  his  early  days,  found  expres- 
sion in  later  life.  He  had  constantly  endeavored, 
he  said,  to  combine  ethical  precepts  with  literary 
criticism.  He  had  earnestly  sought  to  impress 
his  readers  with  a sense,  both  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  sound  intellectual  attainments, 
and  the  higher  elements  of  duty  and  enjoyment ; 
and  of  the  just  and  ultimate  subordination  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.  Nor  without  good  reason  did 
he  take  this  praise  to  himself.  The  taste  which 
Dugald  Stewart  had  implanted  in  him,  governea 
him  more  than  any  other  at  the  outset  of  his 
career ; and  may  often  have  contributed  not  a 
little,  though  quite  unconsciously,  to  lift  the  as 
piring  young  metaphysician  somewhat  too  am 
bitiously  above  the  level  of  the  luckless  authoi 
summoned  to  his  judgment  seat.  Before  tht 
third  year  of  the  review  had  opened,  he  had 
broken  a spear  in  the  lists  of  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy even  w’ith  his  old  tutor,  and  with  Jeremy 
Bcntham,  both  in  the  maturity  of  their  fame  : he 
had  assailed,  with  equal  gallantry,  the  opposite 
errors  of  Priestley  and  Reid ; and,  not  many  years 
later,  he  invited  his  friend  Alison  to  a friend iy 
contest,  from  which  the  fancies  of  that  amiable 
man  came  out  dulled  by  a superior  brightness, 
by  more  lively,  varied,  and  animated  conceptions 
of  beauty,  and  by  a style  which  recommended  a 
more  than  Scotch  soberness  of  doctrine  with  a 
more  than  French  vivacity  of  expression. 

For  it  is  to  be  said  of  Jeffrey,  that  when  he 
opposed  himself  to  enthusiasm,  he  did  so  in  the 
spirit  of  an  enthusiast;  and  that  this  had  a ten- 
dency to  correct  such  critical  mistakes  as  he 
may  occasionally  have  committed.  And  as  of 
him,  so  of  his  Review".  In  professing  to  go 
deeply  into  the  principles  on  wThich  its  judgments 
were  to  be  rested,  as  w-ell  as  to  take  large  and 
original  views  of  all  the  important  questions  to 
which  those  wTorks  might  relate — it  substantial- 
ly succeeded,  as  Jeffrey  presumed  to  think  it 
had  done,  in  familiarizing  the  public  mind  with 
higher  speculations,  and  sounder  and  larger 
view’s  of  the  great  objects  of  human  pursuit ; as 
w’cll  as  in  permanently  raising  the  standard,  and 
increasing  the  influence,  of  all  such  occasional 
writings  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Great  Britain. 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  system  on 
which  Jeffrey  established  relations  between  his 
w’riters  and  publishers  has  been  of  the  highest 
value  as  a precedent  in  such  matters,  and  has 
protected  the  independence  and  dignity  of  a 
later  race  of  reviewers.  He  would  never  re- 
ceive an  unpaid-for  contribution.  He  declined 
•to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  to  pre- 
fer a certain  olass  of  contributors.  The  pay- 
ment was  ten  guineas  a sheet  at  first,  and  rose 
gradually  to  double  that  sum,  w th  increase 
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jq  special  occasions  *,  and  even  when  rank  or 
other  circumstances  made  remuneration  a mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference,  Jeffrey  insisted  that 
X should  nevertheless  be  received.  The  Czar 
Peter,  when  working  in  the  trenches,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  received  pay  as  a common  soldier. 
\nother  principle  which  he  rigidly  carried  out, 
was  that  of  a thorough  independence  of  pub- 
interests.  The  Edinburgh  Review  was 
never  made  in  any  manner  tributary  to  particu- 
lar bookselling  schemes.  It  assailed  or  sup- 
ported with  equal  vehemence  or  heartiness  the 
productions  of  Albemarle-street  and  Paternoster- 
row.  “ I never  asked  such  a thing  of  him  but 
once/’  said  the  late  Mr.  Constable,  describing 
m attempt  to  obtain  a favorable  notice  from  his 
obdurate  editor,  “and  I assure  you  the  result 
was  no  encouragement  to  repeat  suoh  petitions.’ * 
The  book  was  Scott’s  edition  of  Swift ; and  the 
result  one  of  the  bitterest  attacks  on  the  pop- 
ularity of  Swift,  in  one  of  Jeffrey’s  most  master- 
ly criticisms. 

He  was  the  better  able  thus  to  carry  his 
point,  because  against  more  potent  influences 
he  had  already  taken  a decisive  stand.  It  was 
aot  tiY  six  years  after  the  Review  was  started 
that  Scott  remonstrated  with  Jeffrey  on  the  vir- 
ulence of  its  party  politics.  But  much  earlier 
even  than  this,  the  principal  proprietors  had 
made  the  same  complaint;  had  pushed  their 
objections  to  the  contemplation  of  Jeffrey’s  sur- 
render of  the  editorship ; and  had  opened  nego- 
tiations with  writers  known  to  be  bitterly  op- 
posed to  him.  To  his  honor,  Southey  declined 
these  overtures,  and  advised  a compromise  of 
the  dispute.  Some  of  the  leading  Whigs  them- 
selves were  discontented,  and  Horner  had  ap- 
pealed to  him  from  the  library  of  Holland  House. 
Nevertheless,  Jeffrey  stood  firm.  He  carried 
the  day  against  Paternoster-row,  and  unassail- 
ably  established  the  all-important  principle  of  a 
perfect  independence  of  his  publishers’  control. 
He  stood  as  resolute  against  his  friend  Scott; 
protesting  that  on  one  leg,  and  the  weakest,  the 
Review  could  not  and  should  not  stand,  for  that 
its  right  leg  he  knew  to  be  politics.  To  Horner 
he  replied,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  Holland 
House  country  with  inimitable  spirit  and  cogency. 
*’  Do,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  let  your  Whigs  do  some- 
thing popular  and  effective  this  session.  Don’t 
rou  see  the  nation  is  now  divided  into  two,  and 
only  two  parties ; and  that  between  these  stand 
the  Whigs,  utterly  inefficient,  and  incapable  of 
ever  becoming  efficient,  if  they  will  still  main- 
tain themselves  at  an  equal  distance  from  both. 
You  must  lay  aside  a great  part  of  your  aristo- 
cratic feelings,  and  side  with  the  most  respect- 
able and  sane  of  the  democrats.” 

The  vigorous  wisdom  of  the  advice  was  amply 
proved  by  subsequent  events,  and  its  courage 
nobody  will  doubt  who  knows  any  thing  of  what 
Scotland  was  at  the  time.  In  office,  if  not  in 
intellect,  the  Tories  were  supreme  A single 
one  of  the  Dundases  named  the  sixteen  Soots 
peers,  and  forty-three  of  the  Scots  commoners ; 
nor  was  it  an  impossible  farce,  that  the  sheriff 


I of  a county  should  be  the  only  freeholder  present 
| at  the  election  of  a member  to  represent  it  in 
Parliament,  should  as  freeholder  vote  himself 
chairman,  should  as  chairman  receive  the  oaths 
and  the  writ  for  himself  as  sheriff,  should  as 
chairman  and  sheriff  sign  them,  should  propose 
himself  as  candidate,  declare  himself  elected, 
dictate  and  sign  the  minutes  of  election,  make 
the  necessary  indenture  between  the  various 
parties  represented  solely  by  himself,  transmit 
it  to  the  Crown-office,  and  take  his  seat  by  the 
same  night’s  mail  to  vote  with  Mr.  Addington  ! 
We  must  recollect  such  things,  when  we  would  re 
ally  understand  the  services  ofsuch  men  as  Jeffrey. 
We  must  remember  the  evil  and  injustice  he  so 
strenuously  labored  to  remove,  and  the  cost  at 
which  his  labor  was  given.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  had  to  face  day  by  day,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  profession,  the  very  men  most  inter- 
ested in  the  abuses  actively  assailed,  and  keenly 
resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  disturb  and  dis- 
credit their  assailant.  “ Oh,  Mr.  Smith,”  said 
Lord  Stowell  to  Sydney,  “ you  would  have  been 
a much  richer  man  if  you  had  come  over  to  us !” 
This  was  in  effect  the  sort  of  thing  said  tc  Jef- 
frey daily  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  disregard- 
ed with  generous  scorn.  What  it  is  to  an  ad- 
vocate to  be  on  the  deaf  side  of  “ the  ear  of  the 
Court,”  none  bat  an  advocate  can  know;  and 
this,  with  Jeffrey,  was  the  twenty-five  years’ 
penalty  imposed  upon  him  for  desiring  to  see 
the  Catholics  emancipated,  the  consciences  of 
dissenters  relieved,  the  barbarism  of  jurispru- 
dence mitigated,  and  the  trade  in  human  souls 
abolished. 

The  Scotch  Tories  died  hard.  Worsted  in  fair 
fight  they  resorted  to  foul ; and  among  the  pub- 
lications avowedly  established  for  personal  slan- 
der of  their  adversaries,  a pre-eminence  so  in- 
famous was  obtained  by  the  Beacon,  that  it 
disgraced  the  cause  irretrievably.  Against  this 
malignant  libeler  Jeffrey  rose  in  the  Court  of 
Session  again  and  again,  and  the  result  of  its 
last  prosecution  showed  the  power  of  the  party 
represented  by  it  thoroughly  broken.  The  suc- 
cessful advocate,  at  length  triumphant  even  in 
that  Court  over  the  memory  of  his  talents  and 
virtues  elsewhere,  had  now  forced  himself  into 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession ; and  they  who 
listened  to  his  advocacy  found  it  even  more 
marvelous  than  his  criticism,  for  power,  versa 
tility,  and  variety.  Such  rapidity  yet  precision 
of  thought,  such  volubility  yet  clearness  of  utter- 
ance, left  all  competitors  behind.  Hardly  any 
subject  could  be  so  indifferent  or  uninviting,  that 
this  teeming  and  fertile  intellect  did  not  surround 
it  with  a thousand  graces  of  allusion,  illustration, 
and  fanciful  expression.  He  might  have  sug- 
gested Butler’s  hero, 

44  — who  could  not  op© 

His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a trope,” 

with  the  difference  that  each  trope  flew  to  its 
proper  mark,  each  fancy  found  its  place  in  the 
dazzling  profusion,  and  he  could  at  all  times, 
with  a charming  and  instinctive  ease,  put  the 
nicest  restraints  and  checks  on  his  glowing 
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velocity  iti  JeoianVainsn.  A worthy  iHusgow  <jooa*ion,  Ouyifig  the  illae^s  of  the  latter,  \c 
fciUto 'smarting  under  an  advert  yerditif  to  .jilliJcU*  to  him  in  ibe  {4nu*e. Af  Commons ■■;  and 
tamed  by  those  (tolitto  of  epacoh,  coaM  jjtml  h«  *iiJ  this  with  su  ranch  li^/uVy  and  ilvlin&er. 
w/Lhmg  sm.1  bitter  to  advance  ugatouhe  ypenlwr  ^ with  such  tmuity  admiration  of  the  genius  and 
as  d ealcuiaiio  a made  with  lha  help  of  Johnson's  mode&t  deferojieb  to  tM  opinion*  $ to  '-gt-wti. 
^fationnrr,  ;k<  ihu  mlcet  that  Mr.  Jctfrejvm  the  ; £ojy  iVknd,  that  Sir  Roheiri  mbgfli A journey 
i*itoe  bi  a few  kmir*t  had  ipoban  the  Whisk;  tfiu  ilrflSjr  of  ihu  doumy  to  thank  huh 

Ku^lkh  language  twice  oyfcr  J ; dully  lor  it- 

tiinihfi.  Glasgow  twullie  iaade  h>4W  iittpr^ioo  ■•  The  Houm?  ‘of  Common;?  neieritoe**  wai 
mu  to  feUow  eiuatona  * and  trora  Glasgow  name  yiiyt  ; to  natural  elexb mW  and  worn?  m 1 8114,  % . 
the  first  public  Tribute  to  Jeffrey  Ya  now  hchtoed  lAuanry  ib  fcbo  Cti&rl  Qt  ij^&ion  itotfed  him  to 
position,  and  legal  m .well -.as  lame.  ttc  hi*  due  promotion,  he  gbullv  rtitopiod  the  4ig~ 

was  elected  Lonl  Hector  ai  the  Univer^b.y  jo  juilfed  a ad  honorable  olito  *o  rmblytornexl  by- 
1 H‘2  i arid  1622.  •Some  seven  ui  eight  veto  , his  and  services.  He  vm.*  in.- .to  sixty-* 

preyntoly  he  haul  tn^rfied  the  w^iuopi&hcb  Jody  l second  year  UX  the  time  of  to  appointment,  tol 
wbp  snrviTei  biia,  4 grand-ihcxto  of  the  eel^toied  | hv  go;ir.uirir<d  for  nearly  sixteou  years  the  chief 
Wilfei;  i and  hud  porehti^ed  the  toa^  of  the  ori^mTmtv  of  the  Court  in  wbu.h  he  ssu;,  In 
Vito  new  Edinburgh  which  he  orcgpiod  to  the  J foOTet  Jay#  the  judgmcnt-seai*  in  SeotWul  b&k 
lime  of  his  death*  and  tf  fcuaa  fomftbuo  f not  bgeh  dmteed  to  the  grace?  of  literature  •:  but 

and  ground*  will  long  be  n^oc'inied  with  his  iu  dfedFrey  the^e  W*crc  wmibuujd  wnh  an  aemo* 
nara^.  At  each  step  of to  car**-1  a dm*  | hhd.-!%mbtutd  knowknige  of  lair  less  uaual  iiv 
{mudpn  nt.'w  awaited  biui.  and  witb  every  Ticw  ] that  LH^nueOimn  anil  ul^o  with  sueh  aoham  oi 
vx'caaiou  bis  unllagginij  ‘riah '}  '^mH9»Cf'v ’ ^k'V. a PKV  ol  ihncv  dnd  wit  si»bered 

and  expand  Ke  rieviif  wrote  with  such  tnk^-  l;  to  tlm  .kimUi^t  oburf^WK,  ^K‘h  <'knf  A^Hehy< 
Uitty  isnbeews  jftir.lhs  Ii^vK:W  a* when  his  whole  jj^kei  beedoui  front  bias,  coiihbinfutidu  for  i$Yt 
tfthe  ft|ipcart>ii  to  bfe  occupied  with  erimuuil  i; :«d'  •%  • hftd 

pn^omitians,  with  couti\Wjcd  electbin^  with  i ehce,  and  brood  OowijiaiJbdfi^vcah^Ayai : 
joinneying^  from  plane  to  place,  with  *xunui» | imi\i&:mmg  his  o’.o» ; that  Hnac  heee 

ittgs  atni  «ross-cx»«nirung^  with  speeehei, • ad-  tj  btO  our-  teelvng..^.  T^:.kW  jiifdiciili-  ITfir. 

dre^w^  hxhurt^iion^,  deuunoiatJOTifl.  in  .ill  oao-  \ v^'oi  if*ricravk'n  and  r^cci  afi<ndhtf  k, 
dtUoiLS  Btui'  bn  nil  vecashon!^  a very  auoospheiv?  | vsfuscttliuye  si ujiieH  of  lu^'y^UtiP  ba'd  duuo  .much 
of  ahtWitv  wtrs  arbdnii  him.  Even  as  lie  sat,  | m s«>ften  oil  the  >is.pif:n!ics  fe  h*>  wir^i 
apparently  xliU,  wruiing  lo  uddre^  a jury  or  , vigor«nisi  life . and  nnw»  kt  its  Adwe.  they  gave  U> 

aomae  a witness,  it  made  a slow  man  nerrous  it> 

look  Ht  him.  Subb  a flush  of  ef^rgy  vibrated 
through  tb;i?  delicate • frame,  >uch  rapid  and 
never  ceivdiig  fhcagh1  playbd  on  >ho»e  tfcin  Nps^ 

sUe.li  restless  fitohief'  Td  linbt  bnte  tfon\  iboao 

kmi/luig  fcyjftf*  Tou  ^«uumcd  to  ihok  at  him,, 
ull  hx$  vmy  ^ifodea  ^ ».  spell  i nmi  it 
eenised  to  he  diikrii3t|i  ^MwknVir  whit  hta  fertmU 
but  wei i -Vuii  %n rc  even  u<e  gmut-likc  Uitiurs 
and  «3ct*nijijnA  nil  IhW  |*krf  of  hU  a^tomsiiing 


m?: 


his  judgmmihif  a.  : of-  f^nof  w 

itibiml  beauty  of  feehnK,  and  u pbtk^j^v 
bjuttal'y-.  'and;  ••$$*)$  Taater  wiifeh  Uuye.'  \e(t  ,pi;<  bA 
•.sbee^<0ri-  in  ibni  Cbuit  .ot  ‘ /ig* • : hbUlVr . • 

.miodefei.‘b)r  imiMtbon  raid  c^nniple,  tm(intk»W^ 
ol  tlullhe^  snotA/d  b^eak  fr^m  bho^  noyr  hnd  ih^i; 
anil  the  still  busy  nctiydv.of  hk  iuaht  mhgbt  Ua 
mm -m  he.  rose  often  Middeniy  bwn  hk  *mif 
prtr^d  up  ami  Imlbnfr  h f btd  in  UU  « 
or  dw.kioni  niHlpng  bf  ihjs  ferdihg  wa? 
j tibfoj  except  tlmr  itghtncKv  urn! 

At  length;  \n  A 8'243, :'he  waa  elcot^l.  Dean  uf  J shat  in  vvhhh  hift  youfh  hi :e Mind.  h>  <u  the 

'he  Faculty  of  Advocntcv:  and  thinking  it.  »n-  • lasit.f  itnd  a ;pdeh  ^nsihiliyv  co  ejnotion  .and  cor 
hocotuiDg ..that  tl**? - tiffichd  head  of  a great  layr  j joyirteut  wiiihh  hhjf  .oVrnt'C.akd  :tl]^  »>*? 

nor[Wimidn  should  eohlbuAft  'the'ftilitihgol  a party  l limtw  , ^ / 

‘;  organ,  lie  imtrmicr^i  the  ttnuiagement  of  ihe-  5 '•ff  :RunU-Wtts  tbsrjmUin  n«titoAthmA4''thi^^«a’i . 
Edinhurgb  Review,  In  the  year  k»llowinarhe  \ imd  auiiiibliR  v tof  vyrtr*! rin.t^^in  rffe; 

took,  odige  with  the  W.hlga  a<  Lord  Advoaotu,  j Otfejid  ihc,  wbM  4^h)il  ; tfca 

A hrid  rdpltieed*  Six:  Jsu«t?^  Boaylctt  iu..  jbotril  : ' >* 

william U borough  of  Maiioa.  In  l he  next 
memorable  year  be  turbiust^il  tui?  native  efty 
agaiiist  a Limdiis;  hot  ^ii^oeding  In  tm  el  bet  ion, 
but  Ihe  la^rt  beitvy  blow  to  hts  o|ip7iient  s 
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every  present  manifestation  of  worth  or  genius, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  addressed  him.  His 
vivid  pleasure  where  his  interest  was  awakened, 
his  alacrity  and  eagerness  of  appreciation,  the 
fervor  of  his  encouragement  and  praise,  have 
animated  the  hopes  and  relieved  the  toil  alike  of 
the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful,  who  can  not 
hope,  through  whatever  checkered  future  may 
await  them,  to  find  a more  generous  critic,  a 
more  profound  adviser,  a more  indulgent  friend. 

The  present  year  opened  upon  Francis  Jeffrey 
with  all  hopeful  promise.  He  had  mastered  a 
severe  illness,  and  resumed  his  duties  with  his 
accustomed  cheerfulness ; private  circumstances 
had  more  than  ordinarily  interested  him  in  his 
old  Review ; and  the  memory  of  past  friends, 
giving  yet  greater  strength  to  the  affection  that 
surrounded  him,  was  busy  at  his  heart.  “ God 
bless  you  !”  he  wrote  to  Sydney  Smith’s  widow 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January;  UI  am 
very  old,  and  have  many  infirmities ; but  I am 
tenacious  of  old  friendships,  and  find  much  of 
my  present  enjoyments  in  the  recollections  of 
the  past.*’  He  sat  in  Court  the  next  day,  and 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  following 
week,  with  his  faculties  and  attention  unimpaired. 
On  the  Wednesday  he  had  a slight  attack  of 
bronchitis  ; on  Friday,  symptoms  of  danger  ap- 
peared ; and  on  Saturday  he  died,  peacefully 
and  without  pain.  Few  men  had  completed 
with  such  consummate  success  the  work  ap- 
pointed them  in  this  world ; few  men  had  passed 
away  to  a better  with  more  assured  hopes  of 
their  reward.  The  recollection  of  his  virtues 
f&nctifies  his  fame ; and  his  genius  will  never 
cease  to  awaken  the  gratitude,  respect,  and 
pride  of  his  countrymen. 

Hail  and  Farewell! 

METAL  IN  SEA-WATER. 

THE  French  savans , MM.  Malaguti,  Derocher, 
and  Sarzeaud,  announce  that  they  have  de- 
tected in  the  w aters  of  the  ocean  the  presence 
of  copper,  lead,  and  silver.  The  water  examined 
appears  to  have  been  taken  some  leagues  off  the 
coast  of  St.  Malo,  and  the  fucoidal  plants  of  that 
district  are  also  found  to  contain  silver.  The 
F serratus  and  the  F.  ceramoides  yielded  ashes 
containing  1-1 00,000th,  while  the  water  of  the  sea 
contained  but  little  more  than  1-1 00,000,000th. 
They  state  also  that  they  find  silver  in  sea-salt, 
in  ordinary  muriatic  acid,  and  in  the  soda  of 
commerce ; and  that  they  have  examined  the 
rock-salt  of  Lorraine,  in  which  also  they  discover 
this  metal.  Beyond  this,  pursuing  their  re- 
searches on  terrestrial  plants,  they  have  obtain- 
ed such  indications  as  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  silver  in  vegetable  tissues.  Lead 
is  said  to  be  always  found  in  the  ashes  of  marine 
plants,  usually  about  an  18-1 00,000th  part,  and 
invariably  a trace  of  copper.  Should  these  re- 
sults be  confirmed  by  further  examination,  we 
shall  have  advanced  considerably  toward  a 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  formation 
of  mineral  veins. — Jithencewrn, 
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DR.  JOHNSON  : HIS  RELIGIOUS  LIFE, 
AND  HIS  DEATH. 

THE  title  is  a captivating  one,  and  w 11  allure 
many,  but  it  very  feebly  expresses  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  which  brings  under  our  ob- 
servation the  religious  opinions  of  scores  upon 
scores  of  other  men,  and  is  enriched  with  numer- 
ous anecdotes  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  great 
lexicographer.  The  book,  indeed,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a condensation  of  all  that  wTas  known 
and  recorded  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  practice  and  ex- 
perience of  religion  from  his  youth  to  his  death ; 
of  its  powerful  influence  over  him  through  many 
years  of  his  life — of  the  nature  of  his  faith,  and 
of  its  fruits  in  his  works ; but  there  is  added  to 
this  so  much  that  is  excellent  of  other  people— 
the  life  of  the  soul  is  seen  in  so  many  other 
characters  — so  many  subjects  sure  introduced 
that  are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
that  to  which  the  title  refers,  and  all  are  so  ad- 
mirably blended  together,  and  interwoven  with 
the  excellent  remarks  of  the  author,  as  to  justify 
us  in  saying  of  the  book,  hat  it  is  one  of  the  most 
edifying  and  really  useful  we  have  for  years  past 
met  with. 

It  has  often  been  our  lot  to  see  the  sneere  of 
beardless  boys  at  the  mention  of  religion,  and  to 
hear  the  titter  of  the  empty-headed  when  piety 
was  spoken  of,  and  we  always  then  thought  of 
the  profound  awe  with  which  the  mighty  mind 
of  Dr.  Johnson  was  impressed  by  such  subjects 
— of  his  deep  humiliation  of  soul  when  he  re- 
flected upon  his  duties  and  responsibilities — and 
of  his  solemn  and  reverential  manner  when 
religion  became  the  topic  of  discourse,  or  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts.  His  intellect,  one  of 
the  grandest  that  was  ever  given  to  man,  hum- 
bled itself  to  the  very  dust  before  the  Giver; 
the  very  superiority  of  his  mental  powers  over 
those  of  other  men,  made  him  l at  feel  himself 
the  less  in  his  own  sight,  when  he  reflected  from 
whom  he  had  his  being,  and  to  whom  he  must 
render  an  account  of  the  use  he  made  of  the 
vast  intellectual  powers  he  possessed. 

But  the  religion  of  Dr.  Johnson  consisted  not 
in  deep  feeling  only,  nor  in  much  talking  nor 
professing,  but  was  especially  distinguished  by 
its  practical  benevolence : when  he  possessed 
but  two-pence,  one  penny  was  always  at  the 
service  of  any  one  who  had  nothing  at  all ; his 
poor  house  was  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  a home 
for  the  destitute : there,  for  months  and  years 
| together,  he  sheltered  and  supported  the  needy 
and  the  blind,  at  a time  when  his  utmost  efforts 
! could  do  no  more  than  provide  bare  support  for 
| them  and  himself.  Those  whom  he  loved  noi 
he  would  serve— those  whom  he  esteemed  not 
he  would  give  to,  and  labor  for,  and  devote  the 
best  powers  of  his  pen  to  help  and  to  benefit. 

The  cry  of  distress,  the  appeal  of  the  afflicted, 
was  irresistible  with  him — no  matter  whatever 
else  pressed  upon  him — whatever  literary  calls 
were  urging  him— or  however  great  the  need 
of  the  daily  toil  for  the  daily  bread — all  was 
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abandoned  till  the  houseless  were  sheltered,  till 
the  hungry  were  fed.  and  the  defenseless  were 
protected ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
of  all  Dr.  Johnson’s  contemporaries — he  in  all  his 
poverty,  and  they  in  all  their  abundance — in 
whose  lives  such  proofs  could  be  found  of  the 
most  enlarged  charity  and  unwearied  benevo- 
lence. 

But  the  book  treats  of  so  many  subjects,  of  so 
much  that  is  connected  with  religion  in  general, 
and  with  the  Church  of  England  in  particular, 
that  we  can  really  do  no  more  than  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself ; with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  find  in  it  much  useful  and  agree- 
able information  on  all  those  many  matters  which 
are  connected  in  these  times  with  Church  inter- 
ests, and  which  are  more  or  less  influencing  all 
classes  of  the  religious  public. 

The  author  writes  freely,  and  with  great 
power;  ho  argues  ably,  and  discusses  liberally 
all  the  points  of  religious  controversy,  and  a very 
delightful  volume  is  the  result  of  his  labors.  It 
must  do  good,  it  must  please  and  improve  the 
mind,  as  well  as  delight  the  heart  of  all  who  read 
it.  Indeed,  no  one  not  equal  to  the  work  could 
have  ventured  upon  it  without  lasting  disgrace 
had  ho  failed  in  it ; a dissertation  upon  the  faith 
and  morals  of  a man  whose  fame  has  so  long 
filled  the  world,  and  in  whose  writings  so  much 
of  his  religious  feelings  are  displayed,  and  so 
much  of  his  spiritual  life  is  unvailed,  must  bo 
admirably  written  to  receive  any  favor  from  the 
public ; and  we  think  that  the  author  has  so 
ably  done  what  he  undertook  to  do,  that  that 
full  measure  of  praise  will  be  awarded  to  him, 
which  in  our  judgment  ho  deserves. 

A perusal  of  this  excellent  work  reminds  us 
of  the  recent  sale  of  some  letters  and  documents 
of  Dr.  Johnson  from  Mr.  Linnecar’s  collection. 
The  edifying  example  of  this  good  and  great 
man,  so  well  set  forth  in  the  present  volume,  is 
fully  borne  out  n an  admirable  prayer  composed  j 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  a few  months  before  his  death, 
the  original  copy  of  which  was  here  disposed  of. ! 
For  the  gratification  of  the  reader,  wre  may  be 
allowed  to  give  the  following  brief  abstract  of 
the  contents  of  these  papers  : 

“To  David  Garrick. 

M Streatham,  December  12;  1771. 

“ I have  thought  upon  your  epitaph,  but  with- 
out much  effect;  an  epitaph  is  no  easy  thing. 
Of  your  three  stanzas,  the  third  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  you.  The  first  and  third  together 
give  no  discriminative  character.  If  the  first 
alone  wTerc  to  stand,  Hogarth  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  man  of  intellectual 
eminence.  Suppose  you  worked  upon  something 
like  this : 

M The  hand  of  Art  here  torpid  lies, 

That  traced  th’  essential  form  of  grace, 

Hero  death  has  clos’d  the  curious  eyes 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 

If  genius  warm  thee,  Reader,  stay, 

If  merit  touch  thee,  shed  a tear. 

Be  Vice  and  Dullness  far  away, 
flreat  Hogarth's  honor’d  dust  is  here.” 


“ To  Dr.  Farmer. 

“ Bolt  Court,  July  23d,  1777 

“ The  booksellers  of  London  have  undertaken 
a kind  of  body  of  English  Poetry,  excluding 
generally  the  dramas,  and  I have  undertaken  to 
put  before  each  author’s  works  a sketch  of  hia 
life,  and  a character  of  his  writings.  Of  some, 
however,  I know  very  little,  and  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  easily  supply  my  deficiencies.  Be 
pleased  to  inform  me  whether  among  Mr.  Burke’s 
manuscripts,  or  any  where  else  at  Cambridge  any 
materials  are  to  be  found.” 

“To  Ozias  Humphrey. 

“ May  31st,  17W4. 

“ I am  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to 
my  godson,  and  must  beg  of  you  to  add  to  them 
the  favor  of  permitting  him  to  see  you  paint,  that 
he  may  know  how  a picture  is  begun,  advanced 
and  completed.  If  he  may  attend  you  in  a few 
of  your  operations,  I hope  he  will  show  that  the 
benefit  has  been  properly  conferred,  both  by  his 
proficiency  and  his  gratitude.” 

The  following  beautiful  prayer  is  dated  Ash 
bourne,  Sept.  18,  1784: 

“ Make  me  truly  thankful  for  the  call  by 
which  Thou  hast  awakened  my  conscience  and 
summoned  me  to  repentance.  Let  not  Thy 
call,  O Lord,  be  forgotten,  or  Thy  summons 
neglected,  but  let  the  residue  of  my  life,  what- 
ever it  shall  be,  be  passed  in  true  contrition, 
and  diligent  obedience.  Let  me  repent  of  the 
sins  of  my  past  life,  and  so  keep  Thy  laws  for 
the  time  to  come,  that  when  it  shall  be  Thy  good 
pleasure  to  call  me  to  another  state,  I may  find 
mercy  in  Thy  sight.  Let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  sup- 
port me  in  the  hour  of  death,  and,  O Lord,  gran* 
me  pardon  in  the  day  of  Judgment.” 

Besides  the  above,  Dr.  Johnson’s  celebrated 
letter  to  the  author  of  “Ossian’s  Poems,”  in 
which  he  says,  “I  will  not  be  deterred  from 
detecting  what  I think  to  be  a cheat  by  the 
menaces  of  a ruffian,”  was  sold  at  this  sale  for 
twelve  guineas. 

SONETTO. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  BENEDETTO  MENZTNT 

I PLANTED  once  a laurel  tree, 

And  breathed  to  heaven  an  humble  vow 
That  Phoebus’  favorite  it  might  be, 

And  shade  and  deck  a poet’s  brow  ! 

I prayed  to  Zephyr  that  his  wing, 

Descending  through  the  April  sky, 

Might  wave  the  boughs  in  early  spring, 

And  brush  rude  Boreas  frowning  by. 

And  slowly  Phoebus  heard  the  prayer, 

And  slowly,  slowly,  grew  the  tree, 

And  others  sprang  more  fast  and  fair, 

Yet  marvel  not  that  this  should  he; 

For  tardier  still  the  growth  of  Fame — 

And  who  is  he  the  crown  may  claim  ? 

Eta 
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[From  Household  Word*.) 

A CHILDS  DREAM  OF  A STAR. 

THERE  was  once  a child,  and  ho  strolled 
about  a pood  deal,  and  thought  of  a number 
of  things.  He  bad  a sister,  who  was  a child  too, 
and  bis  constant  companion.  These  two  used 
lo  wonder  all  day  long.  They  wondered  at  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers;  they  wondered  at  the 
height  and  blueness  of  the  sky  ; they  wondered 
at  the  depth  of  the  bright  water;  they  wonder- 
ed at  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  God  who 
made  the  lovely  world.. 

They  used  to  say  to  one  another,  sometimes, 
Supposing  all  the  children  upon  earth  were  to 
die,  would  the  flowers,  and  the  water,  and  the 
sky,  be  sorry?  They  believed  they  would  bo 
sorry.  For,  said  they,  the  buds  are  the  chil- 
dren pf  the  flowers,  and  the  little  playful  streams 
that  gambol  down  the  hill-sides  arc  the  children 
of  the  water;  and  the  smallest  bright  specks, 
playing  at  bide  and  seek  in  the  sky  all  night, 
must  surely  be  the  children  of  the  stars;  and 
they  would  all  be  grieved  to  see  their  playmates, 
the  children  of  men,  no  more. 

There  was  one  clear,  shining  star  that  used 
to  come  out  in  the  sky  before  the  rest,  near  the 
church  spire,  above  the  graves.  It  was  larger 
and  more  beautiful,  they  thought,  than  all  the 
others,  and  every  night  they  watched  for  it, 
standing  hand  in  hand  at  a window.  Whoever 
saw  it  first,  cried  out,  MI  see  the  star!”  And 
often  they  cried  out  both  together,  knowing  so 
well  when  it  would. rise,  and  where.  So  they 
grew  to  be  such  friends  with  it,  that,  before  ly- 
ing down  in  their  beds,  they  always  looked  out 
once  again,  to  bid  it  good  night ; and  when  they 
were  turning  round  to  sleep,  they  used  to  say, 
“God  bless  the  star !” 

But  while  she  was  still  very  young,  oh  very, 
eery  young,  the  sister  drooped,  and  came  to  be 
so  weak  that  she  could  no  longer  stand  in  the 
window  at  night ; and  then  the  child  looked 
sadly  out  by  himself,  and  when  he  saw  the  star, 
turned  round  and  said  to  the  patient,  pale  face 
on  the  bed,  “ I see  the  star  !’*  and  then  a smile 
would  come  upon  the  face,  and  a little,  weak 
voico  used  to  say,  “ God  bless  my  brother  and 
the  star !” 

And  so  the  time  came,  all  too  soon  1 when 
the  child  looked  out  alone,  and  when  there  was 
■o  face  on  the  bed ; and  when  there  was  a little 
grave  among  the  graves,  not  there  before ; and 
when  the  star  made  long  rays  down  toward  him, 
as  he  saw  it  through  his  tears- 

Now,  these  rays  were  so  bright,  and  they 
seemed  to  make  such  a shining  way  from  earth 
to  heaven,  that  when  the  child  went  to  his  sol- 
itary bed,  he  dreamed  about  the  star ; and 
dreamed  that,  lying  where  he  was,  he  saw  a 
train  of  people  taken  up  that  sparkling  road  by 
aagels.  And  the  star,  opening,  showed  him  a 
great  world  of  light*  where  many  more  such 
angels  waited  to  receive  them. 

AH  these  angels,  who  were  waiting,  turned 
their  beaming  eyes  upon  the  people  who  were 


carried  up  into  the  star;  and  some  came  out 
from  the  long  rows  in  which  they  stood,  and  fell 
upon  the  people's  necks,  and  kissed  them  ten- 
derly. and  went  away  with  them  down  avenues 
of  light,  and  were  so  happy  in  their  company, 
that  lying  in  his  bed  he  wept  for  joy. 

But  there  were  many  angels  who  did  not  go 
with  them,  and  among  them  one  he  knew.  The 
patient  face  that  once  had  lain  upon  the  bed 
was  glorified  and  radiant,  but  his  heart  found 
out  his  sister  among  all  the  host. 

His  sister's  angel  lingered  near  the  entrance 
of  the  star,  and  said  to  the  leader  among  thoso 
who  had  brought  the  people  thither : 

Is  my  brother  come  ?” 

And  he  said  4>  No.” 

She  was  turning  hopefully  away,  when  tiio 
child  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  cried,  44  O, 
sister,  I am  here ! Take  me !”  and  then  she 
turned  her  beaming  eyes  upon  him,  and  it  was 
night ; and  the  star  was  shining  into  the  room, 
making  long  rays  down  toward  him  as  he  saw 
it  through  his  tears. 

From  that  hour  forth,  the  child  looked  out 
upon  the  star  as  on  the  Home  he  was  to  go  to, 
when  his  timo  should  come;  and  he  thought 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  earth  alone,  but  to 
the  star  too,  because  of  his  sister’s  angel  gone 
before. 

There  was  a baby  bom  to  bo  a brother  to 
the  child ; and  while  he  was  so  little  that  he 
never  yet  had  spoken  word,  he  stretched  his 
tiny  form  out  on  his  bed,  and  died. 

Again  the  child  dreamed  of  the  opened  star, 
and  of  the  company  of  angels,  and  the  train  of 
people,  and  the  rows  of  angels  with  their  beam- 
ing eves  all  turned  upon  those  people's  faces. 

Said  his  sister’s  angel  to  the  leader : 

44  Is  ray  brother  come  ?” 

And  he  said,  44  Not  that  one,  but  another.” 

As  the  child  beheld  his  brothers  angel  in  her 
arms,  be  cried,  14 O,  >Uter,  I am  here!  Take 
me  1”  And  she  turned  and  smiled  upon  him, 
and  the  star  was  shining. 

He  grew  to  be  a young  man,  and, was  busy 
at  his  books,  when  an  old  servant  came  to  him, 
and  said,  x 

44  Thy  mother  is  no  more.  I bring  her  bless- 
ing on  her  darling  son  !” 

Again  at  night  he  saw  the  star,  and  all  that 
former  company.  Said  his  sisters  angel  to  the 
leader : 

44  Is  my  brother  come  ?” 

And  ho  said,  44  Thy  mother  I” 

A mighty  cry  of  joy  went  forth  through  all 
the  star,  because  the  mother  was  re-united  to 
her  two  children.  And  ho  stretched  out  his 
arnrt  and  cried,  44  0.  mother,  sister  and  brother, 

I am  herd  Take  me  !’*  And  they  answered 
him,  t:  Not  yet,”  and  the  star  was  shining. 

lie  grew  to  be  a man,  whose  hair  was  turning 
gray,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fire- 
side, heavy  with  gri'T,  and  with  hi.s  lace  bedew- 
ed with  tears,  when  the  ''tar  opened  once  again. 

Said  his  sister’s  angel  to  the  leader,  " Ls  my 
brother  come  ?” 
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And  ho  said,  ‘‘Nay,  but  his  maiden  daugh-  j About  the  year  1S37,  Longfellow,  being  cn 
ter.”  . (paged  in  making  the  (our  of  Europe,  selected 

Ard  the  man  who  had  been  the  child  saw  his  , Heidelberg  for  a permanent  winter  residence, 
daughter,  newly  lost  to  him,  a celestial  creature  j There  his  wife  was  attacked  with  an  illness, 
among  those  three,  and  he  said,  “ My  daughter's  j which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  It  so  happened, 
head  is  on  my  sister’s  bosom,  and  her  arm  is  however,  that  some  time  afterward  there  came 
round  my  mother's  neck,  and  at  her  feet  there  j to  the  same  romantic  place  a young  lady  of  oon- 
is  the  baby  of  old  time,  and  I can  bear  the  part-  * sidcrnble  personal  attractions.  The  poet’s  heert 
ing  from  her,  God  be  praised!7’  j was  touched— he  became  attached  to  her;  bat 

And  the  star  was  shining.  i the  beauty  of  sixteen  did  not  sympathize  with 

Thus  the  child  came  to  be  an  old  man,  and  J the  poet  of  six-and-thirtv,  and  Longfellow  ic- 
h:js  once  smooth  face  was  wrinkled,  and  his  i turned  to  America,  having  lost  his  heart  as  well 
steps  were  slow  and  feeble,  and  his  back  was  j ns  his  wife.  The  young  lady,  also  an  American, 
bent.  And  one  night  as  ho  lay  upon  his  bed,  j returned  home  shortly  afterward.  Their  rcsi- 
liis  children  standing  round,  he  cried,  os  ho  had 
cried  so  long  ago, 

“ I sec  the  star  !” 

-They  whispered  one  another,  “Ho  is  dying.” 

And  he  said,  “ I qm.  My  age  is  falling  from 
me  like  a garment,  and  I move  toward  the  star  j instead,  like  Petrarch,  of  laying  siege  to  the 
as  a child.  And  O,  my  Father,  now  I thank  | heart  of  his  mistress  through  the  medium  of 

sonnets,  he  resolved  to  write  a whole  book ; a 
book  which  would  achieve  the  double  object  of 
gaining  her  affections,  and  of  establishing  his 
own  fame.  4*  Hyperion”  was  the  result.  His 
labor  and  his  constancy  were  not  thrown  away : 
they  met  their  due  reward.  The  lady  gave  him 
her  hand  as  well  os  her  heart ; and  ‘they  now 
reside  together  at  Cambridge,  in  the  same  house 
which  Washington  made  his  head-quarters  when 
ho  was  first  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
American  armies.  These  interesting  facts  were 
grand  old  woods — the  magnificent  mountain  and  communicated  to  us  by  a very  intelligent  Amer- 
forest  scenery — the  mighty  rivers — the  trackless  ican  gentleman  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
savannahs — all  those  stupendous  and  varied  fea-  meeting  in  the  same  place  which  was  the  scene 
tares  of  that  great  country,  with  which,  from  of  the  poet’s  early  disappointment  and  sorrow 
his  boyhood,  ho  must  have  been  familiar,  it  might  — Dublin  University  Magazine . 
be  thought  would  have  stamped  some  of  these 
characteristics  upon  his  poetry.  Such,  however, 
has  not  been  the  case.  Of  lofty  images  and 
grand  conceptions  we  meet  with  few,  if  any, 
traces.  But  brimful  of  life,  of  love,  and  of  truth, 
the  stream  of  his  song  flows  on  with  a tender 
and  touching  simplicity,  and  a gentle  music, 
which  we  have  not  met  with  since  the  days  of 

our  own  Moore.  Like  him,  too,  the  genius  of  Washing  of  the  lonely  seas — 

Mr.  LongfcHow  is  essentially  lyric;  and  if  he  Shaking  of  the  guardian  trees — 

has  failed  to  derive  inspiration  from  the  grand  Piping  of  the  salted  breeze — 
features  of  his  own  country,  he  has  been  no  un-  Day,  and  Night,  and  Day  go  by, 
successful  student  of  the  great  works  of  the  To  the  endless  tunc  of  these. 

German  masters  of  song.  Wo  could  almost  Gr  when  M winJs  and  waters  keep 

fancy,  while  reading  his  exquisite  ballad  of  tho  A hush  more  dcad  tlmn  any  g)ccp 

“ Beleaguered  City,”  that  Goethe,  Schiller,  or  s,j|,  moms  to  stiller  evenings  creep. 

Uhland  was  before  us ; and  yet,  we  must  by  no  And  Dav>  and  Ni„hl)  alld  DflV  „0  br  t 
means  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  he  is  a Here  the  stillness  is  most  deep.' 
mere  copyist— quite  the  contrary.  Ho  has  be-  ...  . . 

eoinc  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  And  H10  ru‘.n,>  blPscd  °£am 
these  exquisite  models,  that  ho  has  contrived  to  -'“‘"V  wide  domain, 

produce  pieces  marked  with  an  individual^  of  S°''’  themselves  with  seed  and  gram, 
their  own,  and  noways  behind  them  in  point  of  , Day,  and  Night,  and  Day  go  by, 
poetical  merit.  In  this  regard  he  affords  another  „ And  board  Ju,,c  s iu,i  and  April  s ram. 
ilili'ration  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  Here  fresh  funeral  tears  were  shed; 

tk*  egendary  lore  and  traditions  of  other  coun-  And  now  the  graves  arc  also  dead  : 

tries  have  been  very  serviceable  toward  the  And  suckers  from  the  ash-tree  spread, 
formation  of  American  literature.  As  Day,  and  Night,  and  Day  go  by, 

. # . . . And  stars  move  calmly  overhead. 


THE  CHAPEL  BY  THE  SHORE. 

BY  the  shore,  a plot  of  ground 
Clips  a ruined  chapel  round, 
Buttressed  with  & grassy  mound  : 

Where  Day,  and  Night,  and  Day  go  by 
And  bring  no  touch  of  human  sound. 


thee  that  it  has  so  often  opened,  to  receive  those 
dear  ones  who  await  me  J” 

And  the  star  was  shining  j and  it  shines  upon 
his  grave. 

LONGFELLOW. 

THE  muse  of  Mr.  Longfellow  owes  little  or 
none  of  her  success  to  those  great  national 
sources  of  inspiration  which  are  most  likely  to 
influence  an  ardent  poetic  temperament.  The 


dcnccs,  it  turned  out,  were  contiguous,  nnd  the 
poet  availed  himself  of  tho  opportunity  of  prose- 
cuting his  addresses,  which  he  did  for  a consid- 
erable time  with  no  better  success  than  at  first. 
Thus  foiled,  he  set  himself  resolutely  down,  and 
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[From  Household  Words.) 

JLLUSTRATIONS  OF  CHEAPNESS. 

THE  LUCIFER  MATCH. 

SOME  twenty  years  ago  the  process  of  ob- 
taining fire,  in  every  house  in  England, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  as  rude,  as  laborious, 
jnd  as  uncertain,  as  the  effort  of  the  Indian  to 
produce  a flame  by  the  friction  of  two  dry 
«ticks. 

The  nightlamp  and  the  rushlight  were  for 
the  comparatively  luxurious.  In  the  bedrooms 
of  the  cottager,  the  artisan,  and  the  small  trades- 
man, the  infant  at  its  mother’s  side  too  often 
awoke,  like  Milton's  nightingale,  “darkling” — 
but  that  “ nocturnal  note”  was  something  differ- 
ent from  “harmonious  numbers.”  The  mother 
was  soon  on  her  feet ; the  friendly  tinder-box 
was  duly  sought.  Click,  click,  click ; not  a 
spark  tells  upon  the  sullen  blackness.  More 
rapidly  does  the  flint  ply  the  sympathetic  steel. 
The  room  is  bright  with  the  radiant  shower. 
But  the  child,  familiar  enough  with  the  opera- 
tion, is  impatient  at  its  tediousness,  and  shouts 
till  the  mother  is  frantic.  At  length  one  lucky 
spark  does  its  office — the  tinder  is  alight.  Now 
for  the  match.  It  will  not  burn.  A gentle 
breath  is  wafted  into  the  murky  box ; the  face 
that  leans  over  the  tinder  is  in  a glow.  An- 
other match,  and  another,  and  another.  They 
are  all  damp.  The  toil-worn  father  M swears  a 
prayer  or  two;”  the  baby  is  inexorable;  and 
the  misery  is  only  ended  when  the  goodman 
has  gone  to  the  street  door,  and  after  long 
shivering  has  obtained  a light  from  the  watch- 
man. 

In  this,  the  beginning  of  our  series  of  Illus- 
trations of  Cheapness,  let  us  trace  this  antique 
machinery  through  the  various  stages  of  its  pro- 
duction. 

The  tinder-box  and  the  steel  had  nothing 
peculiar.  The  tinman  made  the  one  as  he  made 
the  saucepan,  with  hammer  and  shears;  the 
other  was  forged  at  the  great  metal  factories  of 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham;  and  happy  was  it 
for  the  purchaser  if  it  were  something  better 
than  a rude  piece  of  iron,  very  uncomfortable  to 
grasp.  The  nearest  chalk  quarry  supplied  the 
flint.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  the  tinder 
was  a serious  affair.  At  due  seasons,  and  very 
often  if  the  premises  were  damp,  a stifling  smell 
rose  from  the  kitchen,  which,  to  those  who 
were  not  intimate  with  the  process,  suggested 
doubts  whether  the  house  were  not  on  fire. 
Th?  best  linen  rag  was  periodically  burnt,  and 
its  ashes  deposited  in  the  tinman’s  box,  pressed 
down  with  a close  fitting  lid,  upon  which  the 
flint  and  steel  reposed.  The  match  was  chiefly 
an  article  of  itinerant  traffic.  The  chandler’s 
shop  was  almost  ashamed  of  it.  The  mendicant 
was  the  universal  match-seller.  The  girl  who 
led  the  blind  beggar  had  invariably  a basket  of 
matches.  In  the  day  they  were  vendors  of 
matches — in  the  evening  manufacturers.  On 
ihe  floor  of  the  hovel  sit  two  or  three  squalid 


children,  splitting  deal  with  a common  knife 
The  matron  is  watching  a pipkin  npon  a slow 
fire.  The  fumes  which  it  gives  forth  are  blind- 
ing as  the  brimstone  s .iquiiying.  Little  bun- 
dles of  split  deal  are  ready  to  be  dipped,  three 
or  four  at  a time.  When  the  pennyworth  of 
brimstone  is  used  up,  when  the  capital  is  ex- 
hausted, the  night’s  labor  is  over.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  manufacture  is  suspended,  or  con. 
ducted  upon  fraudulent  principles.  Fire  is  then 
needless ; so  delusive  matches  must  be  produced 
— wet  splints  dipped  in  powrdered  sulphur.  They 
will  never  burn,  but  they  will  do  to  sell  to  the 
unwary  raaid-of-all-work. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Chemistry  discovered 
that  the  tinder-box  might  be  abolished.  But 
Chemistry  set  about  its  function  with  especial 
reference  to  the  wants  and  the  means  of  the 
rich  few.  In  the  same  way  the  first  printed 
books  were  designed  to  have  a great  resem- 
blance to  manuscripts,  and  those  of  the  wealthy 
class  were  alone  looked  to  as  the  purchasers  of 
the  skillful  imitations.  The  first  chemical  light 
producer  was  a complex  and  ornamental  casket, 
sold  at  a guinea.  In  a year  or  so,  there  wert> 
pretty  portable  cases  of  a phial  and  matches, 
which  enthusiastic  young  housekeepers  regarded 
as  the  cheapest  of  all  treasures  at  five  shillings 
By-and-by  the  light-box  was  sold  as  low  as  a 
shilling.  The  fire  revolution  was  slowdy  ap- 
proaching. The  old  dynasty  of  the  tinder-box 
maintained  its  predominance  for  a short  while 
in  kitchen  and  garret,  in  farm-house  and  cottage. 
At  length  some  bold  adventurer  saw  that  the 
new  chemical  discovery  might  be  employed  for 
the  production  of  a large  article  of  trade — that 
matches,  in  themselves  the  vehicles  of  fire  with- 
out aid  of  spark  and  tinder,  might  be  manufac- 
tured upon  the  factory  system — that  the  humblest 
in  the  land  might  have  a new  and  indispensable 
comfort  at  the  very  lowest  rate  of  cheapness. 
When  Chemistry  saw  that  phosphorus,  having 
an  affinity  for  oxygen  at  the  lowest  temperature, 
would  ignite  upon  slight  friction,  and  so  ignited 
would  ignite  sulphur,  which  required  a much 
higher  temperature  to  become  inflammable,  thus 
making  the  phosphorus  do  the  work  of  the  old 
tinder  with  far  greater  certainty ; or  when 
Chemistry  found  that  chlorate  of  potash  by  slight 
friction  might  be  exploded  so  as  to  produce 
combustion,  and  might  be  safely  used  in  the 
same  combination — a blessing  was  bestowed 
upon  society  that  can  scarcely  be  measured  by 
those  who  have  had  no  former  knowledge  of  the 
miseries  and  privations  of  the  tinder-box.  The 
Penny  Box  of  Lucifers,  or  Congreves,  or  by 
whatever  name  called,  is  a read  triumph  of 
Science,  and  an  advance  in  civilization. 

Let  us  now  look  somewhat  closely  and  prac- 
tically into  the  manufacture  of  a Lucifer  Match. 

The  combustible  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture render  the  process  an  unsafe  one.  It 
can  not  be  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  towns 
without  being  regarded  as  a oommon  nuisance. 
We  must  therefore  go  somewhere  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  to  find  such  a trade.  In  the  neigh- 
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iiwhftod  iif  Beding!  th^h  tb£r*i$  a large  bp&«  v that  the  btuidie$  beoo  dipped  at  each  e*kL 

t|»jue  i>AUed  Wiilcer^  IxQhtett$s  Tto  E not  a ] Tfcebvn^?  §Mf  -tfeirco  y*. **/•:»>>• 

place  of  courts  ami  Alleys  but  a - l,r-  ‘^-'m -v  • dju»w  ui* 

sjp&i*  littmvIJy  dmd&i'into  ] putts ,vi ; t*>a iu'-  i T*  oUj^r  wj 

pe?t  iKvte  theumub*  and  the  sao^thop  ai^:;feUrf;^iib'.  %'■'  '^0*  b^y.  •'•*#>&.  ivt&w  a. '&;?•*&  - M'»y 

tug  ^ the  me  g'ttftifjri  butwfe  b^od  ♦ <^-W? 

■ ik.'  ~J{ :•  . •.  - • Y«  .’  f /.i  *.-*■•  - . ."  - • x ■ ■ < •;:']$  ' . • .:  A/'  ./.  ' i 1 v . v ' V . i . . » • ..*.••  .. ■ • ' . ! •'  ' 


pfv&Hge*  >n-  itre  o(rt  | irmv  r.T ; i y&K v w v.y  *.»  j, ;,  pi 

drarnafiat^  in  wrhkh  lire  eghko^ .' -waves’  are  %\\t  b:*#h-&:fx  Jftfivvct  •>  - 


of  u Ht:urv  Lc*w*r,  Potent  of  the  Domestic  ;;ro  • 1 

S uh*ty  Match-boxy5  as  hi*  label  . proclaim?.  fle  j nfk*  :•-.  * . 


msm  .of  making  n pin ' is  'divide..!  itfio  abun’r  kog>3'.-.>-.  - • 

eiafhfe«n»  dtfithwt  ^pArai}c^^  ,>Uod  Xarthor,*  $&U  ti^bb'b?  «- l?v*>  ’ f(v  ^-.i'  obtf  thory  d‘  <tf  » 

ten  .'persotw  couW  make  upward  • cvf  ty.a  t>ii|i  e.  vfuVJv  J*£ 

' ( iiLiiLiika  Avw&iiifr *i4\Ma^w.;'  Jls&iL-,  V«L%:  iV a,..  tTLi.^-.* . . , . • 


.w 

yfivhiik  ogat  k»Viyi 


cfertaftdy  eauhi  nAt  each  of  them  have ' made j 
tVtft«nty.  The  Linker  >lY»Mi<  i<  a Similar  e-V  ; Tllii  ••  \«  f'-  * • '>.  - . ■ .-., 

ample  of  division  » f .luW,  ami  i ho.  &kili  of  l*»t»g k vapi* > .:.■■••  ' »•••.•'  .;  . ; ..  •.  .. 

pnreticij.  At  a 'separate  whm  tte%  J<vc>  #**:>:  • - ■* 

""J  ~..v*  1 1.  A ^..K4‘.a  ' :.f  \U*.  ..A  - ft,  ...i  . - : i . ...  '.i  •:  ■ •.  ..  . %%u'«  . . . .. 


upi  jute  tm miles,  eacJx  pi  wlijoU  ooruoins  eiglnseii , i tie  ujfuUfflfh'  price  u. v«.v  . 

hihidmi.  TFiby  nm  daily  brought  m » tniek  1 he«»:  inatohe*  is  eirp.wGises;,  of  l<he  mcaxxd 

Aii  4s  ^ ‘ 

7>gefuuimbcT^ ^of  matches  t! niched  t/iV  < l? i)}  rnpiir- : . .Inere  ate  /thmir  tan  Lucifer  Match-  AMimi- 
mg  t<ro  hundred  of  ihe^e  Inin®??.  0p  [o  this  fietoriL^iu  .Lctmitm.  There  &r&  otfcrets  in  iarg« 
point  \ye  have  had  several  hhn<U  eiriployeij  in  provhicial  louii&.  The  wholesale  htiaonoss  is 
the  preparation  of  the*  umtoji»  i;t  tk>ftpueUon  With;  chiedy  eonfirfed  to  the  supply  of  the  mtOroj^LA 
the  maahinery  that  euib'  the  WiaK},  Let.  Til-  and  imuiedhua  ueig hb^rhoiid  by  the  London 
ftryp  orb?  of  these  tom.dje^lbtoagb-  s^feAcjtknat  nl.ikofa^  for  the  cailm&d  carrier^  niliwr»  u*  ro- 
'.  .ptpcosf&.J  WithPiiT .'■boi'ng-'>«jwatcdt'  each  cmd  ceive  tbt>  article  whieh  |s  eorisiiiereil  daogermi?# 
of  rbe  ho ud!e  is  first  dipped  ino>  indphur.  When  in  mviitit.  Bat  yre  must  not  jibftr.Oforti  •• 

dfrt  the  splints,  mlheving  to  euieh  othurby  tueaxis  tlrni  tho  iiieiropoliuu  populatiim  consume  she 
;oC  the  .^mJpbnr,  be  parted  by  whnt  iv  dolled  motroyKiblati  matches.  ’Taking  the  popukUito 
dn^tihg.  A boy  sitting  m the  Ilot^  with  a rtt  upward  of  two  million^  aud  the  fnlmhit# 
hm.dle  before  him,  strike  the  with  a homios  ui  about  - throe  hundred  ihou-s^ul.  Ux  wy- 

st'Tl  of  a mallet  on  the  dipped  c\wia  till  tfmy.bu*  timie^yur  io  Uaum^tn  UW  dMriboi/Un  of 
ebrue  thoroughly  loosened.  In  the  best  matches  Uph  i» cricks  of  dcaui-siic  conbor*. 

Ihtf  process  of  kidphuiNdipping  urnl  digflutg  i»  \ . M lb«*  m.-mnlucu.iy  at  ir'ju} s - 

repeated;  They  :hnTii  -now'  \a  be 'phibgxtd. • ihru ..  ihhii-Q  art-  tUly  gi'o.N«t  or  m thou*?aiul 
a preparatiou  rd  phosphor u*  or  ehiiUuie  of  pot-  hundred  keicv  Minimi  oat  daily,  mado  ir^ur 
\>tih  nr<»ording  to  the  unality  of  the  »r‘;o  . }i.  'The  ; two  ho » a* I i eh  bundles,  whi».-h  wiil  protiucc  tww 
phospin.Trn>  proiluee.<  the  pale,  noiaetev  thaituand  inalUditt^  Thkina 

ti  i*  :*hlornto'  of  potash  the  dmi  p,  crndvliug  ib  ( three  papdrad  working  days  in  the  year,  tbfcv 
Urmmation.  After  thi^  ajipiioutioH  of  the  niuw  vhll  give  lor  one  jfjetoi-y,  two  huiidieil  m;d 
iflfUimmahle  suhvtrmee,  the  matehev  are  ecjuo  unmi  ooih...v  of  ijialeh-s  ^mioaiiy,  or  iwt>  nub 
./ . fauvl.  -nnd  dried  in  raekst  Thomughly  dried,  iir»H5r:  one  homlrgd  AihI  sixty  lUnuaanjj  k+oktey 
they  ecro  gathered  up  *gujn  into  tiumlte^  of  tti^ ; beirig  a box  <»f  aog  biuidied  niwbdibsr  fpr 
• varge  quantity  : «ad  arc  taken  to.  The.  boys  who  ihdivKiual  of  lh»;  London  pupuianon.  But >]ihpn.: 

cat  xifcm;  for  ihe  reader  will  hove  ob^ryed  are  tea  'Ulh£r  Luuiler  • mnhufiibturk^ 
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estimated  to  produce  about  four  or  five  times  as 
many  more.  Loudon  certainly  can  not  absorb 
tea  millions  of  Lucifer  boxes  annually,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  boxes  to 
each  inhabited  house.  London,  perhaps,  de- 
mands a third  of  the  supply  for  its  own  con- 
sumption ; and  at  this  rate  the  annual  retail  cost 
(or  each  house  is  eightpence,  averaging  those 
boxes  sold  at  a halfpenny,  and  those  at  a penny. 
The  manufacturer  sells  this  article,  produced 
with  such  care  as  we  have  described,  at  one 
farthing  and  a fraction  per  box. 

And  thus,  for  the  retail  expenditure  of  three 
farthings  per  month,  every  house  in  London, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  may  secure  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  constant  fire  at  all  s^~ 
sons,  and  at  all  hours.  London  buys  this  ror 
ten  thousand  pounds  annually. 

The  excessive  cheapness  is  produced  by  the 
extension  of  the  demand,  enforcing  the  factory 
division  of  labor,  and  the  most  exact  saving  of 
material.  The  scientific  discovery  was  the 
foundation  of  the  cheapness.  But  connected 
with  this  general  principle  of  cheapness,  there 
are  one  or  two  remarkable  points,  which  deserve 
attention. 

It  is  a law  of  this  manufacture  that  the 
demand  is  greater  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter.  The  old  match  maker,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  was  idle  in  the  summer — without 
fire  for  heating  the  brimstone— or  engaged  in 
more  profitable  field-work.  A worthy  woman, 
who  once  kept  a chandler’s  shop  in  a village, 
informs  us,  that  in  summer  she  could  buy  no 
matches  for  retail,  but  was  obliged  to  make 
them  for  her  customers.  The  increased  sum- 
mer demand  for  the  Lucifer  Matches  shows 
that  the  great  consumption  is  among  the  masses 
— the  laboring  population — those  who  make  up 
the  vast  majority  of  the  contributors  to  duties 
of  customs  and  excise.  In  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  there  is  aiways  fire;  in  the  houses  of 
the  poor,  fire  in  summer  is  a needless  hourly 
expense.  Then  comes  the  Lucifer  Match  to 
supply  the  want ; to  light  the  candle  to  look  in 
the  dark  cupboard — to  light  the  afternoon  fire 
to  boil  the  kettle.  It  is  now  unnecessary  to 
run  to  the  neighbor  for  a light,  or,  as  a desper- 
ate resource,  to  work  at  the  tinder-box.  The 
Lucifer  Matches  sometimes  fail,  but  they  cost 
little,  and  so  they  are  freely  used,  even  by  the 
poorest. 

And  this  involves  another  great  principle. 
The  demand  for  the  Lucifer  Match  is  always 
continuous,  for  it  is  a perishable  article.  The 
demand  never  ceases.  Every  match  burnt  de- 
mands a new  match  to  supply  its  place.  This 
continuity  of  demand  renders  the  supply  always 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
the  commodity  prevents  any  accumulation  of 
stock ; its  combustible  character — requiring  the 
simple  agency  of  friction  to  ignite  it — renders 
it  dangerous  for  large  quantities  of  the  article 
to  be  kept  in  one  place.  Therefore  no  one 
mpkes  for  store,  but  all  for  immediate  sale. 
The  average  price,  therefore,  must  always  yield 


a profit,  or  the  production  would  altogether 
cease.  But  these  essential  qualities  limit  the 
profit.  The  manufacturers  can  not  be  rich 
without  secret  processes  or  monopoly.  The 
contest  is  to  obtain  the  largest  profit  by  eco- 
nomical management.  The  amount  of  skill  re- 
quired in  the  laborers,  and  the  facility  of  habit, 
which  makes  fingers  act  with  the  precision  of 
machines,  limit  the  number  of  laborers,  and  pre- 
vent their  impoverishment.  Every  condition  of 
this  cheapness  is  & natural  and  beneficial  result 
of  the  laws  that  govern  production. 


Thk  Sardinian  Government  is  about  to  exe- 
cute a grand  engineering  project ; it  is  going  to 
pierce  the  summit-ridge  of  the  Alps  with  a tun- 
nel twioe  as  long  as  any  existing  tunnel  in  the 
world.  A correspondent  of  the  Times  announces 
the  fact.  From  London  as  far  as  Chambery, 
by  the  Lyons  railroad,  all  is  at  present  smooth 
enough  ; and  the  Lyons  road  is  indeed  about  to 
be  pushed  up  the  ascents  of  Mont  Meillaud  and 
St.  Maurienne,  even  as  far  as  Modane  at  the 
foot  of  the  Northern  crest  of  the  Graian  and 
Cottian  Alps : but  there  all  further  progress  is 
arrested ; you  can  not  hope  to  carry  a train  to 
Susa  and  Turin  unless  you  pierce  the  snow- 
capped barrier  itself : this  is  the  very  step  which 
the  Chevalier  Henry  Maus  projects.  The 
Chevalier  is  Honorary  Inspector  of  the  Genie 
Civil;  it  was  he  who  projected  and  executed 
the  great  works  on  the  Liege  railroad.  After 
five  years  of  incessant  study,  many  practical 
experiments,  and  the  invention  of  new  machinery 
for  boring  the  mountain,  he  made  his  final  re- 
port to  the  Government  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1849.  A commission  of  distinguished  civil 
engineers,  artillery  officers,  geologists,  senators, 
and  statesmen,  have  reported  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  project;  and  the  Government  has 
resolved  to  carry  it  out  forthwith.  The  “ Rail- 
road of  the  Alps,”  connecting  the  tunnel  with 
the  Chambery  railway  on  the  one  side  and  with 
that  of  Susa  on  the  other  side,  will  be  36,565 
metres  or  20j  English  miles  in  length,  and  will 
cost  2 1 , 000,000  francs.  The  connecting  tunnel 
is  thus  described : 

“It  will  measure  12,290  metres,  or  nearly 
seven  English  miles  in  length;  its  greatest 
height  will  be  19  feet,  and  its  width  25  feet, 
admitting,  of  course,  of  a double  line  of  rail. 
Its  northern  entrance  is  to  be  at  Modane,  and 
the  southern  entrance  at  Bardonneche,  on  the 
river  Mardovine.  This  latter  entrance,  being 
the  highest  point  of  the  intended  line  of  rail, 
will  be  4,092  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  yet  2,400  feet  below  the  highest  or  cul- 
minating point  of  the  great  road  or  pass  over 
the  Mont  Cenis.  It  is  intended  to  divide  the 
connecting  lines  of  rail  leading  to  either  entrance 
of  the  tunnel  into  eight  inclined  planes  of  about 
5,000  metres  or  2|  English  miles  each,  worked 
like  those  at  Liege,  by  endless  cables  and  sta- 
tionary engines,  but  in  the  present  case  moved 
by  water-power  derived  from  the  torrents.” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


THE  FLOWER  GATHERER.  i head.  Rain,  hail,  and  thunder,  striving  for  the 
[from  the  oerman  of  krttmm ACHES.]  mastery,  almost  deafened  him,  and  made  him 

"God  sends  upon  the  wings  of  Spring,  more  bewildered  every  minute.  Water  streamed 

Freeh  thoughts  into  the  breasts  of  flowers.”  i from  his  poor  soaked  curls  down  his  shoulders, 

Miss  Bremer.  | and  he  could  scarcely  see  to  find  his  way  home- 

THE  young  and  innocent  Theresa  had  passed  I ward.  All  on  a sudden  a more  violent  gust  of 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  spring  upon  I wind  than  usual  caught  the  treasured  basket, 
a bed  of  sickness ; and  as  soon  as  ever  she  began  | and  scattered  all  his  carefully-collected  flower* 
to  regain  her  strength,  she  spoke  of  flowers,  far  away  over  the  field.  His  patience  could 
asking  continually  if  her  favorites  were  again  as  endure  no  longer,  for  his  face  grew  distorted 
lovely  as  they  had  been  the  year  before,  when  | with  rage,  and  he  flung  the  empty  basket  from 
she  had  been  able  to  seek  for  and  admire  them  j him,  with  a burst  of  anger.  Crying  bitterly, 
herself.  Erick,  the  sick  girl’s  little  brother,  and  thoroughly  wet,  he  reached  at  last  his 
took  a basket,  and  showing  it  to  his  mamma,  parents’  house  in  a pitiful  plight, 
said,  in  a whisper,  “Mamma,  I will  lun  out  But  soon  another  change  appeared ; the  storm 
and  get  poor  Theresa  the  prettiest  I can  find  passed  away,  and  the  sky  grew  clear  again, 
in  the  fields.”  So  out  he  ran,  for  the  first  time  Tne  birds  began  their  songs  anew,  the  country- 
for  many  a long  day,  and  he  thought  that  spring  man  his  labor.  The  air  had  become  cooler  and 
had  never  been  so  beautiful  before ; for  he  purer,  and  a bright  calm  seemed  to  lie  lovingly 
looked  upon  it  with  a gentle  and  loving  heart,  in  every  valley  and  on  every  hill.  What  a 
and  enjoyed  a run  in  the  fresh  air,  after  having  delicious  odor  rose  from  the  freshened  fields ! 
been  a prisoner  by  his  sister’s  couch,  whom  he  and  their  cultivators  looked  with  grateful  joy  at 
had  never  left  daring  her  illness.  The  happy  the  departing  clouds,  which  had  poured  the  fer- 
child  rambled  about,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  tilizing  rain  upon  them.  The  sight  of  the  blue 
Nightingales  sang,  bees  hummed,  and  butter-  sky  soon  tempted  the  frightened  boy  out  again, 
flies  flitted  round  him,  and  the  most  lovely  and  being  by  this  time  ashamed  of  his  ill-tempei, 
flowers  were  blowing  at  his  feet.  He  jumped  he  went  very  quietly  to  look  for  his  discarded 
about,  he  danced,  he  sang,  and  wandered  from  basket,  and  to  try  and  fill  it  again.  He  seemed 
hedge  to  hedge,  and  from  flower  to  flower,  with  to  feci  a new  life  within  him.  The  cool  breath 
a soul  as  pure  as  the  blue  sky  above  him,  and  of  the  air — the  smell  of  the  fields — the  leafy 
eyes  that  sparkled  like  a little  brook  bubbling  trees — the  warbling  birds,  all  appeared  doubly 
from  a rock.  At  last  he  had  filled  his  basket  beautiful  after  the  storm,  and  the  humiliating 
quite  full  of  the  prettiest  flowers ; and,  to  crown  consciousness  of  his  foolish  and  unjust  ill-temper 
all,  he  had  made  a wreath  of  field-strawberry  softened  and  chastened  his  joy.  After  a long 
flowers,  which  he  laid  on  the  top  of  it,  neatly  search  he  spied  the  basket  lying  on  the  slope 
arranged  on  some  grass,  and  one  might  fancy  of  a hill,  for  a bramble  bush  had  caught  it,  and 
them  a string  of  pearls,  they  looked  so  pure  and  sheltered  it  from  the  violence  of  the  wind.  The 
fresh.  The  happy  boy  looked  with  delight  at  child  felt  quite  thankful  to  the  ugly-looking  bust 
his  full  basket,  and  putting  it  down  by  his  side,  as  he  disentangled  the  basket, 
rested  himself  in  the  shade  of  an  oak,  on  a carpet  But  how  great  was  his  delight  on  looking 
of  soft  green  moss.  Hero  he  sat,  looking  at  the  around  him,  to  see  the  fields  spangled  with 
beautiful  prospect  that  lay  spread  out  before  him  flowers,  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven  ! 
in  all  the  freshness  of  spring,  and  listening  to  the  for  the  rain  had  nourished  into  blossom  thousands 
ever-changing  songs  of  the  birds.  But  he  had  of  daisies,  opened  thousands  of  buds,  and  seat- 
really  tired  himself  out  with  joy;  and  the  merry  tered  pearly  drops  on  every  leaf.  Erick  flitted 
sounds  of  the  fields,  the  buzzing  of  the  insects,  about  like  a busy  bee,  and  gathered  away  to  his 
and  the  birds’  songs,  all  helped  to  send  him  to  heart’s  content.  The  sun  was  now  near  his 
sleep.  And  peacefully  the  fair  child  slumbered,  setting,  and  the  happy  child  hastened  home  with 
his  rosy  cheek  resting  on  the  hands  that  still  his  basket  full  once  more.  How  delighted  he 
held  his  treasured  basket.  was  with  his  flowery  treasure,  and  with  the 

But  while  he  slept  a sudden  change  came  on.  pearly  garland  of  fresh  strawberry-flowers  ! 
A storm  arose  in  the  heavens,  but  a few  mo-  The  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  played  over  his  fair 
ments  before  so  blue  and  beautiful.  Heavy  face  as  he  wandered  on,  and  gave  his  pretty 
masses  of  clouds  gathered  darkly  and  ominously  features  a placid  and  contented  expression.  But 
together;  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thunder  his  eyes  sparkled  much  more  joyously  when  he 
rolled  louder  and  nearer.  Suddenly  a gust  of  received  the  kisses  and  thanks  of  his  gentle  sis- 
wind  roared  in  the  boughs  of  the  oak,  and  ter.  “Is  it  not  true,  dear,”  said  his  mother, 
startled  the  boy  out  of  his  quiet  sleep.  He  saw  “that  the  pleasures  we  prepare  for  others  are 
th^  whole  heavens  vailed  by  black  clouds ; not  the  best  of  all  ?” 

a sunbeam  gleamed  over  the  fields,  and  a heavy 

elap  of  thunder  followed  his  waking.  The  poor  Royal  Road  to  Knowledge. — A Mr.  Jules 
child  stood  up,  bewildered  at  the  sudden  change ; Aleix,  of  Paris,  states  that  he  has  discovered  a 
and  now  the  rain  began  to  patter  through  the  new  method  of  education,  by  which  a child  can 
leaves  of  the  oak,  so  he  snatched  up  his  basket,  be  taught  to  read  in  fifteen  lessons,  and  has 
and  ran  toward  home  as  fast  as  hi9  legs  could  petitioned  the  Assembly  to  expend  50,000  fraqps 
carry  him.  The  storm  *eemcd  to  burst  over  his  on  a model  school  to  demonstrate  the  fact. 
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[From  Household  Words.] 

SHORT  CUTS  ACROSS  THE  GLOBE. 

TO  a person  who  wishes  to  sail  for  California 
an  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  world  re- 
reals  a provoking  peculiarity.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean — the  highway  of  the  globe — being  sep- 
arated from  the  Pacific  by  the  great  western 


cent  edition  of  his  “ Views  of  Nature,”  he  “ sees 
no  reason  to  alter  the  views  he  has  always  en- 
tertained on  this  subject.”  Engineers,  both 
British  and  American,  have  confirmed  this  opin- 
ion by  actual  survey.  As,  then,  combination 
of  British  skill,  capital,  and  energy,  with  that 
of  the  most  “ go-ahead”  people  upon  earth, 
have  been  dormant,  whence  the  secret  of  the 


continent,  it  is  impossible  to  sail  to  the  opposite  1 delay  ? The  answer  at  once  allays  astonish- 
coasts  without  going  thousands  of  miles  out  of  j ment : Till  the  present  time,  the  speculation 


his  'way;  for  he  must  double  Cape  Horn.  Yet  would  not  have  u paid.” 

a closer  inspection  of  the  map  will  discover  that  Large  works  of  this  nature,  while  they  create 
but  for  one  little  barrier  of  land,  which  is  in  size  an  inconceivable  development  of  commerce,  must 
but  as  a grain  of  sand  to  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  I have  a certain  amount  of  a trading  population  to 


the  passage  would  be  direct.  Were  it  not  for  begin  upon.  A gold-beater  can  cover  the  effigy 


that  small  neck  of  land,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
Vhich  narrows  in  one  place  to  twenty-eight 
miles)  he  might  save  a voyage  of  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  miles,  and  pass  at  onco  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Again,  if  his  desires  tend  to- 
ward the  East,  he  perceives  that  but  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  he  would  not  be  obliged  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  eastern 
difficulty  has  been  partially  obviated  by  the  over- 
land route  opened  up  by  the  ill-rewarded  Wag- 
bora  The  western  barrier  has  yet  to  be  broken 
through. 

Now  that  we  can  shake  hands  with  Brother 
Jonathan  in  twelve  days  by  means  of  weekly 
steamers ; travel  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain 
to  another,  or  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Ohio,  as 
fast  as  the  wind,  and  make  our  words  dance  to 
distant  friends  upon  the  magic  tight  wire  a great 
deal  faster — now  that  the  European  and  Colum- 
bian Saxon  is  spreading  his  children  more  or  less 
over  all  the  known  habitable  world : it  seems 
extraordinary  that  the  simple  expedient  of  open- 
ing a twenty-eight  mile  passage  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  to  save  a danger- 
ous voyage  of  some  eight  thousand  miles,  has 
not  been  already  achieved.  In  this  age  of  en- 
terprise that  so  simple  a remedy  for  so  great  an 
evil  should  not  have  been  applied  appears  aston- 
ishing. Nay,  we  ought  to  feel  some  shame  when 
we  reflect  that  evidences  in  the  neighborhood 
of  both  isthmuses  exist  of  such  junction  having 
existed,  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  designate 
u barbarous”  ages. 

Does  nature  present  insurmountable  engineer- 
ng  difficulties  to  the  Panama  scheme  ? By  no 
vieans : for  after  the  Croton  aquednct,  our  own 
railway  tunneling,  and  the  Britannia  tubular 
oridge,  engineering  difficulties  have  become  ob- 
solete. Are  the  levels  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  should  be  joined,  so  dif- 
ferent, that  if  one  were  admitted  the  fall  would 
inundate  the  surrounding  country  ? Not  at  all. 
Hear  Humboldt  on  these  points. 

Forty  years  ago  he  declared  it  to  be  his  firm 
opinion  that  “the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  suited 

the  formation  of  an  oceanic  canal— one  with 


fewer  sluices  than  the  Caledonian  Canal— capa- 
ble of  affording  an  unimpeded  passage,  at  all 
seasoos  of  the  year,  to  vessels  of  that  class 
which  sail  between  New  York  and  Liverpool, 
M between  Chili  and  California.”  In  the  re- 


of a man  on  horseback  with  a sovereign  ; but  he 
must  have  the  sovereign  first.  It  was  not  mere- 
ly because  the  full  power  of  the  iron  rail  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transition  of  heavy  burdens  had  not 
been  estimated,  and  because  no  Stephenson  had 
constructed  a “ Rocket  engine,”  that  a railway 
with  steam  locomotives  was  not  made  from 
London  to  Liverpool  before  1836.  Until  the 
intermediate  traffic  between  these  termini  had 
swelled  to  a sufficient  amount  in  quantity  and 
value  to  bear  reimbursement  for  establishing 
such  a mode  of  conveyance,  its  execution  would 
have  been  impossible,  even  though  men  had 
known  how  to  set  about  it. 

What  has  been  the  condition  of  the  countries 
under  consideration?  In  1839,  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  tropical  American  isthmus,  in  the 
states  of  central  America  and  New  Grenada 
did  not  exceed  three  millions.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  pure  European  descent  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand.  It  was  only 
among  this  inconsiderable  fraction  that  any  thing 
like  wealth,  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  akin  to 
that  of  Europe,  was  to  be  found ; the  rest  were 
poor  and  ignorant  aboriginals  and  mixed  races, 
in  a state  of  scarcely  demi-civilization.  Through- 
out this  thinly-peopled  and  poverty-stricken  re- 
gion, there  was  neither  law  nor  government.  In 
Stephens’s  “Central  America,”  may  bo  found  an 
amusing  account  of  a hunt  after  a government, 
by  a luckless  American  diplomatist,  who  had 
been  sent  to  seek  for  one  in  central  America. 
A night  wanderer  running  through  bog  and 
brake  after  a will-o’-the-wisp,  could  not  have 
encountered  more  perils,  or  in  search  of  a more 
impalpable  phantom.  In  short,  there  was  no- 
body to  trade  with.  To  the  south  of  the  isth- 
mus, along  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  there 
was  only  one  station  to  which  merchants  could 
resort  with  any  fair  prospect  of  gain — Valpa- 
raiso. Except  Chili,  all  the  Pacific  states  of 
South  America  were  retrograding  from  a very 
imperfect  civilization,  under  a succession  of 
petty  and  aimless  revolutions.  To  the  north  of 
the  isthmus  matters  were  little,  if  any  thing  bet- 
ter. Mexico  had  gone  backward  from  the  time 
of  its  revolution  ; and,  at  the  best,  its  commerce 
in  the  Pacific  had  been  confined  to  a yearly 
ship  between  Acapulco  and  the  Philippine*. 
Throughout  California  and  Oregon,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  European  and  half-breed 
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memfashi,  UU'.ro  wo.ru  i\oue  bur  savage  uborigy  • 'till  jUt>-  tipyr  gold  coUmrj' 

.^til  tribes.;  Tka  :;  ^ s-uErnema  in  die  far  • how  eohfaaif  ikUy v . they  dawdled  round 
north  had  nothing  Imt  a paltry fftr&fe  m Cars  with  ‘[.fifuttriy  creeping  dvwn  erne*  fcoatfa  #fid;  ap  <!»• 
Kjic^ohiukif,  that  Wely  dnfr&ycd  its  owu  e^r  j oth^c  . hut  now  khuh  delay  is  not  W i/e , cfa><*£ 
pefams  Neither  was  there  tuyy  erAeuuragernwit  of,  ‘ A indeed,  Panama  has  become  tfafc 

to  w.ikc  a short  «*m  fy  the  iimumeroble  islands  sear  of  u ‘jfifesii,  'increasing,  :&rul  jfaVeupial  t finnan 
itf  thfe  ■ -Pacific -•  Tim  wbolb  of  Pofytiesia lay  j n<  augurnot  i1#.;;m.tjfc<i 

oufaidy  -of.  tfa>  pale  df  initiation-  In  Tahiti,  population  She  region,  it*  wealth 
the  ^MHlwiuh  gFonp^and  the  northern  pemhsula  g^iirpV  Upon  thM-ftats  wo  Te$t 
ofNevv  ?eala/fd/mi^kiiiaTies  Lad  barely  sowed  that,  the  time  hj^frrrivkd  for 
rbs ‘.•first  seeds  of  morals  and  enlightenment,  of  n ship  canfa  there  xarr  in  the  'tcearini^V^^v^ 
•The  limited-  Commerce  of  China  and  the  East- ! That  a .ship  and  not  a ttffiwuyf  h vruaV 
.cm  Archipelago  wait-  engrossed  by  Europe,  and  . ! is  first  Started  (for  very  soon  titer*  will  fe**' 
took  the  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  | Tiotbi;  mm.  >e  obvious  to  dl  Qciqimmted  v-utb 
ihft  exception,  cf  a leyr  annual  vessels  that  tattle*!  the  Afatelte  or.cpmpHJfWs  Itei  tiekty 

from  the  sea-board  of  rhe  North  Amen- : aul  which  m^riidianw'ar^.aiibjwjii^ 

cun  Union -lo  Valparaiso  and- Canton.  The  xvnol  v®?»  obliged  tiy  bdjk- 7 rejKkitedly 

of  Jjew  Smith  Wales  w'as  but  coming  itHu  no-  tween  the  port  wbchPc  they  &rt1  and  ib&t 
tree,  and  found  fry  way  to  England  a).#.*ua  round  their  desUofttmn,  .fa  vxfremc.  • The  wo&ie fluoid 
the  Cape  - of; Good.  Hope.,  An  American  'licet  .spoiling  of  goods,  the  east  of  the  opotaikat,  *rfc 
of  whaler*  scoured  the  anil  adventurers  [ aiwi  heavy  d^wbiyik^.  tiad  to  these  they  sur** 

of  the  steme  fruition  carried  on  a desultory  Rnd  ; fubjeet  by  the  starry  ’*j»ew$fjp  round  Cape 
in'ec^^ilemhle/ trains <if  hides  witb,  Califor<da,  hdu  Hoto  . , ; . . ; . 

torioise^heH  and  mother  of  pear)  with  the  Poly-  \ Two  'points  present  tliemisclv^  ottering 
neshio  Inlands-  1 facilities  for  the  exeenrion  of  a ^iiip  canal  The 

Whit,  then^  would  have  been  the  of  cut-  one  is  ip  the  imirie»Iia?a  vieruily  of  Prnjama*  ? 
■ting  a . eanai,  .through  which  there  would  not  where  the-  macy  unperlbclt  -observttiotwf-  which 
have  pa^ed  five  slops  in  a twelvemotiUi?  .Bat  ' have  hitlxerto  been  7mufe%  a?e  yet  sulTieieut  ta 
twenty  years  have  worked  a woud tons  revolu-  le^vo  no  doidd  ^hatt  &*  :tb<?  distance  h ewup&ftb-. 
riot;  in  the  state  and  prospects  of  the^e  xegiims.  j tiyvdyAh(*rt,  Uie  saninnl  hw^feore  inrHj.’u>u]»*.rjiiie 
: traffic  pf;  Chili  has  waived  ix  li^rge  cb-  -mid  the  supply  of  water  ample.  The  oth&t  is 
s^Gptudnt,  and  ilia  -itaiyiijty  uf  ds mvtitut i onfe  hn-'d  ' some  tltet anCe  ro  Oik  riorthvrard.  The  isfhioo^ 
iwtiri  foil  !y  Jtri^vl . The  r es^arP^  of  Co^m  Ripav,;  is  there  broadvry  but  L%  io  pm  occupied  by  the 
the  population  id  which  is  mti thly  b?J ; Ehtf*>pe»H.Tat^a  and  deep  fresh-wa^i’  inkm  of  Nioaragiw 
. aiivtumittg.  Anj.nmar.  citi-  nnd  Narugun,  Hie  lake  of  Nicaragua  cominst- 

*ptf* . ha vc  founded  a v ip  0r egtoiv  The  j.  nioates  wif h the  A tlnntie  hv  a copious  itfer.- 
SWpdJwich  Islands  have  become  far  ell  praotiPai  j whiph  may  either  be  tendered  noyijerHbks  o*  be 
purfs^e*  an  Ameti con  Colony.  The  irndo  with  : made  the  source  of  supply  for  a *uie  canal.  The 
Ciiiiw. — to  vv.lm*.  h the  proposed  o-rma)  win  Id  open  : spam?  between  the  two  lakes  is  of  incoustderabbs. 
a oonverncnr  avunuc  by  a w&stem  instead  of  the  i ami  pnA»nab>  no%Vjeat  gngth'fierio^:  difli- 

prn^m  ciwhjrn  routes- m longer  restricted  to  l etifttav  The  eteyarton  of  the  iaio  of N firagytfi 
the  CrntoD  Jivor.  but  is  open  to  .all  ..nations  as  ; -oSme  thtv  pAeiflc  U meomud&nihle ; there  h nt 
f*r  dorih  as  the  Y ang-tsc-Knirig.  The.  navi-.  KU1  rawgv-  hntyo^m  it  and  the  gulf  of  Canchngua, 
gation  of  the  Amur  hm  bvm  ppet/ud  to  ;th<4 ; and  Captain  Sir  Edward  B&teht*r  coined  \m  sur- 
Kitssiam  by  u treaty;  and  can  not  long  vomain  veyiag  ship  Sulphur  fades  up  tiio  Esien/ 

_ cl^d.ki!'(un&t  -tip?.  Estgindi  and  Amimcan-  *etUef>-  \KeWL,'  vfliio-h-  rl<cs  naar  the  lake,  and  fall*  into 

ami.-tbp-  Uu^hin  seuleropa^  in  the  jri«V  ' -:o-  e4iuM  prb- 

. America.  Tahiti  has  heebuae/a  -kiinl  <jT  coin-  scots,  ^ fo 

ifioivkl  mrj&mQx*.  The  English  scuhymems  in  ‘ thorn  >«  l ‘Hie 

'. AuatraliiiE •and.:>N^w. df^bcil •tt'iturecr  .- Nicara^^i. ' ^an  that' 
hailt?  wifh  the  (udiaii-'Ar^^U^e-  antV  i-hiaa,  of  the  -5^co«Uh!' 

Thb  porma.ircht ' . sett luhifuite  uE  intdiigeut  and  *’;Ufcf>re^»  fA  .^hep  Lbc; 

fhterpinHii)g  Augfa-iVmbii^m-  vM  English  >hf  ooiwi«i^;4  $')&!, 

^olyncn-kv Mui: ou the  om.ein  and  Vwsicni  '.vharev.'  —w  f --gk  ’ • ' 

»vf  the  f'ncifK/  hHvc  ittoyisl  so  mahy  r/^?<W  iluV^  Avrra^ . 'Isicfrfwviii  r • gtcitf  past  of  tho 

the  odvcfitoymty  tt^dete  with  im  irmurucrahle  muriiitm;  cimiiarv  waa  as  tFiiuiy  infiAbilcd  bv 

dHid'd*  :H4id  for  Ihe  >hrder^.  Then  \nun  a poj»uJaUon  tts  flic  fAtbmuit.  now  - and 

the layt,  hot  grcmcst  uddpfan  of  aU,  ^C^Ufamia^ > ^ the  last  mateulihg  *tornm  rd‘  civil  vrwr. 
a in  the  wyitld  of  roiMiiUHec  iy»\d  mg^r^uiiR'  ftiaV  !hc  dragotunjuiet  of  Louie  XI. V%  br»$ef  tk*d 
im  •sieijiM.c :.^*pb :■• ' iTh:e>  oh&i  ye.  to  bp  hud  far  mcnS  and  iuiulo  pop&to.  nrtd  propurty  in. 

iLdymrBtii^pr.cn^  Vji  ^Rjn^/^fenU  se/tort; 

wi % v i 1 T • >> W^ird  ;>r  it ~*for  tnm  ^ Tshc  ce^mj^puhtan  adeem  bf  such  an  under 

rtemly  ^ c die, . h ^^very .of  ■ pm^  inking  if  pro^cuw*A  to  a auec^fui  clone,  it  i$ 
'’fan : nnpiAm*^v  ftlark  iw  A%^i&e  iirsi&i;  i& <]*:&& fc  ^.cn  *ppr\rxunately  to  astuuatc.  Tha 
wte  ( t^ill  ccoamxmi.^aie  te  t'm  alramif 

will  ivbat  with  her  tki'w,  r»jf)id  fnvgt&its  of  dfilihaiticfti  in  the  FadttW  t» 
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obvious.  And  no  less  obvious  are  the  beneficial 
effects  it  will  have  upon  the  mutual  relations  of 
civilized  states,  seeing  that  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  and  neutrality  in  times  of  gen- 
eral war  of  the  canal  and  the  region  through 
which  it  passes,  is  indispensable  to  its  establish-J 
meat. 

We  have  dwelt  principally  on  the  commercial, 
the  economical  considerations  of  the  enterprise, 
for  they  are  what  must  render  it  possible.  But 
the  friends  of  Christian  missions,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  universal  peace  among  nations,  have  yet 
a deeper  interest  in  it.  In  the  words  used  by 
Prince  Albert  at  the  dinner  at  the  Mansion 
House  respecting  the  forthcoming  great  exhibi 


[From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

THE  GERMAN  MEISTERSINGERS— 
HANS  SACHS. 

WE  once  chanced  to  meet  with  a rare  old 
* » German  book  which  contains  an  accurate 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Meistersingers, 
a body  which  exercised  so  important  an  influence 
upon  the  literary  history,  not  only  of  Germany, 
but  of  the  whole  European  Continent,  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  its  origin  can  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

The  burghers  of  the  provincial  towns  in  Ger- 
many had  gradually  formed  themselves  into 
guilds  or  corporations,  the  members  of  which, 


tion  of  arts  and  industry,  “ Nobody  who  has  pai^^hen  the  business  of  the  day  was  discussed, 


any  attention  to  the  particular  features  of  our 
present  era,  will  doubt  for  a moment  that  we 
are  living  at  a period  of  most  wonderful  transi- 
tion, which  tends  rapidly  to  accomplish  that 
great  end — to  which,  indeed,  all  history  points 
— the  realization  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  Not 
a unity  which  breaks  down  the  limits  and  levels 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  but  rather  a unity  the  result 
and  product  of  those  very  national  varieties  and 
antagonistic  qualities.  The  distances  which 
separated  the  different  nations  and  parts  of  the 
globe  are  gradually  vanishing  before  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  invention,  and  we  can  traverse 
them  with  incredible  speed ; the  languages  of  all 
nations  are  knowu,  and  their  acquirements  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  body ; thought  is  com- 
municated with  the  rapidity,  and  even  by  the 
power  of  lightning.*1 

Every  short  cut  across  the  globe  brings  man 
in  closer  communion  with  his  distant  brother- 
hood, and  results  in  concord,  prosperity,  and 
peace. 


would  amuse  themselves  by  reading  some  of  the 
ancient  traditions  of  their  own  country,  as  related 
in  the  old  Nordic  poems.  This  stock  of  literature 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  worthy  burghers 
kpgan  to  try  their  hands  at  original  composition. 
From  theso  rude  snatches  of  song  sprung  to  life 
the  fire  of  poetic  genius,  and  at  Mentz  was  first 
established  that  celebrated  guild,  branches  of 
which  soon  after  extended  themselves  to  most 
of  the  provincial  towns.  The  fame  of  these 
social  meetings  soon  became  widely  spread.  It 
reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  Otho  I.,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  gtuld 
“received  a royal  summons  to  attend  at  Pavia, 
then  the  emperor’s  residence.  The  history  of 
this  famous  meeting  remained  for  upward  of  six 
hundred  years  upon  record  among  the  archives 
of  Mentz,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
away,  among  other  plunder,  about  the  period  of 
the  Smalkaldio  war.  From  other  sources  of  in- 
formation we  can,  however,  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  antiquarian,  by  giving  the  names  of  the 
twelve  original  members  of  this  guild : 


Truth  in  Pleasure . — Men  have  been  said 
to  be  sincere  in  their  pleasures,  but  this  is  only 
that  the  tastes  and  habits  of  men  are  more  easily 
discernible  in  pleasure  than  in  business;  the 
want  of  truth  is  as  great  a hindrance  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much 
insincerity  and  formality  in  the  pleasurable  de- 
partment of  human  life,  especially  in  social 
pleasures,  that  instead  of  a bloom  there  is  a slime 
upon  it,  which  deadens  and  corrupts  the  th’ng. 
One  of  the  most  comical  sights  to  superior  beings 
most  be  to  see  two  human  creatures  with  elabo- 
rate speech  and  gestures  making  each  other 
exquisitely  uncomfortable  from  civility ; the  one 
pressing  what  he  is  most  anxious  that  the  other 
should  not  accept,  and  the  other  accepting  only 
from  the  fear  of  giving  offense  by  refusal. 
There  is  an  element  of  charity  in  all  this  too ; 
and  it  will  be  the  business  of  a just  and  refined 
nature  to  be  sincere  and  considerate  at  the  same 
time.  This  will  be  better  done  by  enlarging 
our  sympathy,  so  that  more  things  and  people 
are  pleasant  to  us,  than  by  increasing  the  oivil 
and  conventional  part  of  our  nature,  so  that  we 
are  able  to  do  more  seeming  with  greater  skill 
and  endurance. — Friend*  in  Council . 
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Walter,  Lord  of  Vogelweid, 

Wolfgang  Eschenbach,  Knight, 

Conrad  Mesmer,  Knight, 

Franenlob  of  Mentz,  ) , 

MergUnyofMent,  }ThTOl0^ 

Klingsher, 

Starke  Papp, 

Bartholomew  Regenboger,  a blacksmith 
The  Chancellor,  a fisherman,. 

Conrad  of  Wurtzburg, 

Stall  Seniors, 

The  Roman  of  Zgwickan. 

These  gentlemen,  having  attended  the  royal 
summons  in  due  form,  were  subjected  to  a severe 
public  examination  before  the  court  by  the  wisest 
men  of  their  times,  and  were  pronounced  masters 
of  their  art;  enthusiastic  encomiums  were  lavished 
upon  them  by  the  delighted  audience,  and  they 
departed,  having  received  from  the  emperor’s 
hands  a crown  of  pure  gold,  to  be  presented 
annually  to  him  who  should  be  selected  by  the 
voice  of  his  fellows  as  laureate  for  the  year. 

Admission  to  these  guilds  became,  in  process 
of  time,  the  highest  literary  distinction ; it  was 
eagerly  sought  for  by  numberless  aspirants,  hot 
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[From  Household  Words.] 

GHOST  STORIES— AN  INCIDENT  IN 
THE  LIFE  OF  MAD™-*  CLAIRON. 

THE  occurrence  related  in  the  letter  which 
we  are  about  to  quote,  is  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  those  apparently  supernatural  visita- 
tions which  it  has  been  found  so  difficult  (if  not 
impossible)  to  explain  and  account  for.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Scott,  Brew- 
ster. or  any  other  English  writer  who  has  col- 
lected and  endeavored  to  expound  those  ghostly 
phenomena. 

Clairon  was  the  greatest  tragedian  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  French  stage ; holding  on  it  a 
supremacy  similar  to  that  of  Siddons  on  our  own. 
She  was  a woman  of  powerful  intellect,  and  had 
the  merit  of  affecting  a complete  revolution  in 
the  French  school  of  tragic  acting;  substituted 
an  easy,  varied  and  natural  delivery  for  the  stilt- 
ed and  monotonous  declamation  which  had  till 
thea  prevailed,  and  being  the  first  to  consult 
classic  taste  and  propriety  of  costume.  Her 
mind  was  cultivated  by  habits  of  intimacy  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  her  day ; and  she 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  those 
literary  circles  which  the  contemporary  memoir 
writers  describe  in  such  glowing  colors.  In  an 
age  of  corruption,  unparalleled  in  modern  times, 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  was  not  proof  against  the 
temptations  to  which  her  position  exposed  her. 
Bat  a lofty  spirit,  and  some  religious  principles, 
which  she  retained  amidst  a generation  of  infi- 
dels and  scoffers,  saved  her  from  degrading  vices, 
and  enabled  her  to  spend  an  old  age  protracted 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  human  life,  in  re- 
spectability and  honor. 

She  died  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  She 
was  nearly  seventy  when  the  following  letter 
was  written.  It  was  addressed  to  M.  Henri 
Meister,  a man  of  some  eminence  among  the 
literati  of  that  period ; the  associate  of  Diderot, 
Grimm,  D’Holbach,  M.  and  Madame  Necker, 
kc.y  and  the  collaboratcur  of  Grimm  in  his  famous 
44  Correspondence.’ 1 This  gentleman  was  Clair- 
ous  u literary  executor ; ” having  been  intrusted 
with  her  memoirs,  written  by  herself,  and  pub- 
lished after  her  death. 

With  this  preface  we  give  Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s  narrative,  written  in  her  old  age,  of 
an  occurence  which  had  taken  place  half  a cen- 
tnry  before. 

14  In  1743,  my  youth,  and  my  success  on  the 
rtage,  had  drawn  round  me  a good  many  ad- 
mirers. M.  de  S the  son  of  a merchant 
in  Brittany,  about  thirty  years  old,  handsome, 
and  possessed  of  considerable  talent,  was  one  of 
those  who  were  most  strongly  attached  to  me. 
His  conversation  and  manners  were  those  of  a 
man  of  education  and  good  society,  and  the  re- 
serve and  timidity  which  distinguished  hi*  'deten- 
tion made  a favorable  impression  on  — Aer 

a green-room  acquaintance  of  some  time  I per- 
mitted him  to  visit  me  at  my  house,  but  a better 
knowledge  of  his  situation  and  character  was 


, not  to  his  advantage.  Ashamed  of  being  only 
a bourgeois , he  was  squandering  his  fortune  at 
Paris  under  an  assumed  title.  His  temper  was 
severe  and  gloomy  : he  knew  mankind  too  well, 
he  said,  not  to  despise  and  avoid  them.  He 
wished  to  see  no  ono  but  me,  and  desired  from 
me,  in  return,  a similar  sacrifice  of  the  world 
: I saw,  from  this  time,  the  necessity,  for  his  owr: 
sake  as  well  as  mine,  of  destroying  his  hopes  by 
reducing  our  intercourse  to  terms  of  less  inti- 
raacy.  My  behavior  brought  upon  him  a violent 
illness,  during  which  I showed  him  every  mark 
of  friendly  interest,  but  firmly  refused  to  deviate 
from  the  course  I had  adopted.  My  steadiness 
only  deepened  his  wound  ; and  unhappily,  at  this 
time,  a treacherous  relative,  to  whom  he  had  in- 
trusted the  management  of  his  affairs,  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  helpless  condition  by  robbing  him, 
and  leaving  him  so  destitute  that  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  little  money  I had,  for  his  sub- 
sistence, and  the  attendance  which  his  condition 
required.  You  must  feel,  my  dear  friend,  the 
importance  of  never  revealing  this  secret.  I 
respect  his  memory,  and  I would  not  expose  him 
to  the  insulting  pity  of  the  world.  Preserve,  then, 
the  religious  silence  which  after  many  years  I 
now  break  for  the  first  time. 

“ At  length  he  recovered  his  property,  but 
never  his  health ; and  thinking  I was  doing  him 
a service  by  keeping  him  at  a distance  from  me, 
I constantly  refused  to  receive  either  his  letters 
or  his  visits. 

“ Two  years  and  a half  elapsed  between  this 
period  and  that  of  his  death.  He  sent  to  beg 
me  to  see  him  once  moredn  his  last  moments, 
but  I thought  it  necessary  not  to  comply  with 
his  wish.  He  died,  having  with  him  only  his 
domestics,  and  an  old  lady,  his  sole  companion 
for  a long  time.  He  lodged  at  that  time  on  the 
Rempart,  near  the  Chausseo  d’Antin ; I resided 
in  the  Rue  de  Bussy,  near  the  Abbaye  St.  Ger- 
main. My  mother  lived  with  me ; and  that 
night  we  had  a little  party  to  supper.  We  were 
very  gay,  and  I was  singing  a lively  air,  when 
the  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the  sound  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a long  and  piercing  cry  of  unearthly 
horror.  The  company  looked  aghast ; I fainted, 
| and  remained  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  totally  in 
sensible.  We  then  began  to  reason  about  the 
nature  of  so  frightful  a sound,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  set  a watch  in  the  street  in  case  it  were  re- 
peated. 

44  It  was  repeated  very  often.  All  our  servants, 
my  friends,  my  neighbors,  even  the  police,  heard 
the  same  cry,  always  at  the  same  hour,  always 
proceeding  from  under  my  windows,  and  appear- 
ing to  come  from  the  empty  air.  I could  not 
doubt  that  it  was  meant  entirely  for  me.  I rare- 
ly supped  abroad  ; but  the  nights  I did  so,  noth- 
ing was  heard ; and  several  times,  when  I came 
home,  and  was  asking  my  mother  and  servants 
if  they  had  heard  any  thing,  it  suddenly  bury 
forth,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  us.  One  night,  the 
President  de  B at  whose  house  I had  sup- 

ped, desired  to  see  me  safe  home.  While  he 
was  bidding  me  1 good  night*  at  my  door,  the 
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cry  broke  out  seemingly  from  something  be- 
tween him  and  me.  He,  like  all  Paris,  was 
aware  of  the  story  ; but  he  was  so  horrified,  that 
his  servants  lifted  him  into  his  carriage  more 
dead  than  alive. 

“ Another  time,  I asked  my  comrade  Rosely 
to  accompany  me  to  the  Rue  St.  Honor6  to 
choose  some  stufis,  and  then  to  pay  a visit  to 

Mademoiselle  de  St.  P •,  who  lived  near  the 

Porte  Saint-Denis.  My  ghost  story  (as  it  was 
called)  was  the  subject  of  our  whole  conversa- 
tion. This  intelligent  young  man  was  struck 
by  my  adventure,  though  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  thing  supernatural  in  it.  He  pressed 
me  to  evoke  the  phantom,  promising  to  believe 
if  it  answered  my  call.  With  weak  audacity  I 
complied,  and  suddenly  the  cry  was  heard  three 
times  with  fearful  loudness  and  rapidity.  When 
we  arrived  at  our  friend’s  door  both  of  us  were 
found  senseless  in  the  carriage. 

14  After  this  scene,  I remained  for  some  months 
without  hearing  any  thing.  I thought  it  was  all 
over  j but  I was  mistaken. 

“ All  the  public  performances  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Versailles  on  account  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Dauphin.  We  were  to  pass  three  days 
there,  but  sufficient  lodgings  were  not  provided 
for  us.  Madame  Grandval  had  no  apartment  j 
and  I offered  to  share  with  her  the  room  with 
two  beds  which  had  been  assigned  to  me  in  the 
avenue  of  St.  Cloud.  I gave  her  one  of  the  beds 
and  took  the  other.  While  my  maid  was  un- 
dressing to  lie  down  beside  me,  I said  to  her, 
u We  are  at  the  world’s  end  here,  and  it  is  dread- 
ful weather  j the  cry  would  be  somewhat  puzzled 
to  get  at  us.”  In  a moment  it  rang  through  the 
room.  Madame  Grandval  ran  in  her  night-dress 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house,  in  which  nobody 
closed  an  eye  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  This, 
however,  was  the  last  time  the  cry  was  heard. 

M Seven  or  eight  days  afterward,  while  I was 
chatting  with  my  usual  evening  circle,  the  sound 
of  the  clock  striking  eleven  was  followed  by  the 
report  of  a gun  fired  at  one  of  the  windows.  We 
all  heard  the  noise,  we  all  saw  the  fire,  yet  the 
window  was  undamaged.  We  concluded  that 
some  one  sought  my  life,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  precautions  again  another  attempt. 
The  Intendant  des  Menus  Plaisirs,  who  was  pres- 
ent, flew  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  M.  de  Mar- 
ville,  the  Lieutenant  of  Police.  The  houses 
opposite  mine  were  instantly  searched,  and  for 
several  days  were  guarded  from  top  to  bottom. 
My  house  was  closoly  examined  ; the  street  was 
filled  with  spies  in  all  possible  disguises.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  vigilance,  the  same  ex- 
plosion was  heard  and  seen  for  three  whole 
months  always  at  the  same  hour,  and  at  the 
same  window-pane,  without  any  one  being  able 
to  ffiscover  from  whence  it  proceeded.  This  fact 
stands  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the  police. 

44  Nothing  was  heard  for  some  days ; but  hav- 
ing been  invited  by  Mademoiselle  Dumesnil  * to 
join  a little  evening  party  at  ber  house  near  the 


* Tbs  celebrated  tragedian 


Barriert  blanche,  I got  into  a hackney-coach  at 
eleven  o’clock  with  my  maid.  It  was  clear  moon- 
light as  we  passed  along  the  Boulevards,  which 
were  then  beginning  to  be  studded  with  houses. 
While  we  were  looking  at  the  half-finished  build- 
ings, my  maid  said,  1 Was  it  not  in  this  neigh- 
borhood that  M.  de  S died  ?’  4 From  what 

I have  heard,’  I answered,  ‘I  think  it  should 
be  there’ — pointing  with  itoy  finger  to  a house 
before  us.  F rom  that  house  came  the  same  gun- 
shot that  I had  heard  before.  It  seemed  to  tra- 
verse our  carriage,  and  the  coachman  set  off  at 
full  speed,  thinking  we  were  attacked  by  robbers. 
We  arrived  at  Mademoiselle  DumesniPs  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  terror  j a feeling  I did  not 
get  rid  of  for  a long  time.” 

[Mademoiselle  Clairon  gives  some  further 
details  similar  to  the  above,  and  adds  that  the 
noises  finally  ceased  in  about  two  years  and  a 
half.  After  this,  intending  to  change  her  resi- 
dence, she  put  up  a bill  on  the  house  she  was 
leaving ; and  many  people  made  the  pretext  of 
looking  at  the  apartments  an  excuse  for  gratify- 
ing their  curiosity  to  see,  in  her  every-day  guise, 
the  great  tragedian  of  the  Theatre  Franfais.] 

u One  day  I was  told  that  an  old  lady  desired 
| to  see  my  rooms.  Having  always  had  a great 
respect  for  the  aged,  I went  down  to  receive 
her.  An  unaccountable  emotion  seized  me  on 
seeing  her,  and  I perceived  that  she  was  moved 
in  a similar  manner.  I begged  her  to  sit  down, 
and  we  were  both  silent  for  some  time.  At 
length  she  spoke,  and,  after  some  preparation, 
came  to  the  subject  *of  her  visit. 

44  * I was,  mademoiselle,  the  best  friend  of  M. 

de  S , and  the  only  friend  whom  he  would 

see  during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  We  spoke 
of  you  incessantly ; I urging  him  to  forget  you, 
— he  protesting  that  he  would  love  you  beyond 
the  tomb.  Your  eyes  which  are  full  of  tears 
allow  me  to  ask  you  why  you  made  him  so 
wretched ; and  how,  with  such  a mind  and  such 
feelings  as  yours,  you  could  refuse  him  the  conso- 
lation of  once  more  seeing  and  speaking  to  you  ?” 

“‘We  can  not,’  I answored,  ‘command  our 
sentiments.  M.  de  S had  merit  and  esti- 

mable qualities ; but  his  gloomy,  bitter,  and  over- 
bearing temper  made  me  equally  afraid  of  his 
company,  his  friendship,  and  his  love.  To  make 
him  happy,  I must  have  renounced  all  inter 
course  with  society,  and  even  the  exercise  of 
my  talents.  I was  poor  and  proud ; I desire, 
and  hope  I shall  ever  desire,  to  owe  nothing  to 
any  one  but  myself.  My  friendship  for  him 
prompted  me  to  use  every  endeavor  to  lead  him 
to  more  just  and  reasonable  sentiments  : failing 
in  this,  and  persuaded  that  his  obstinacy  pro- 
ceeded less  from  the  excess  of  his  passion  than 
from  the  violence  of  his  character,  I took  the  firm 
resolution  to  separate  from  him  entirely.  I re- 
fused to  see  him  in  his  last  moments,  because  the 
sight  would  have  rent  my  heart ; because  I feared 
to  appear  too  barbarous  if  I remained  inflexible, 

: and  to  make  myself  wretched  if  I yielded.  Such, 
raadame,  are  the  motives  of  my  conduct — mo. 

I tives  for  which,  I think,  no  one  can  blame  me  1 
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44  'It  would  indeed,’  snid  the  lady.  4 be  un-  J lane  Ghost,”  which  kept  the  town  in  agitation  lot* 
j«st  to  condemn  you.  My  poor  friend  himself  j months,  and  baffled  the  penetration  of  multitudes 
in  his  rensotiah*  > moments  acknowledged  all  tlmt  of  tho  divines,  philosophers,  nnd  literati  of  the 
he  owed  you.  But  his  passion  and  his  malady  day,  was  a young  girl  of  some  eleven  or  twelve 
overcame  him,  and  your  refusal  to  see  hint 1 years  old,  whose  mysterious  knockings  were 
hastened  his  last  moments.  He  was  counting ' produced  by  such  simple  means,  that  their  re- 
the  minutes,  when  at  half-past  ten,  his  servant  < muining  so  long  undetected  is  tho  most  mnrvel- 
Mine  to  tell  him  that  decidedly  you  would  not  j mis  part  of  the  story.  This  child  was  the  agent 
nnne.  After  a moment's  silence,  he  took  me  l»v  of  a conspiracy  formed  by  her  father,  with  some 
the  hand  with  a frightful  expression  of  despair. ! confederates,  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  a gontlc- 
Bar  barons  woman ! he  cried;  but  she  will  gain  man  by  means  of  pretended  revelations  from 
nothing  by  her  cruelty.  As  I have  followed  her  tho  dead.  For  this  conspiracy  these  persons 
in  life,  I shall  follow  her  in  death ! I endeavored  were  tried,  and  the  father,  the  most  guilty  party, 
to  calm  him  ; he  was  dead.*  underwent  tho  punishment  of  the  pillory. 

u I need  scarcely  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  A more  recent  story  is  that  of  the  “ Stockwell 
what  effect  these  last  words  had  upori  me.  Ghost,”  which  forms  the  subject  of  a volume  pub- 
Their  analogy  to  all  ray  apparitions  tilled  me  lished  in  1772,  and  is  shortly  told  by  Mr.  Hone 
with  terror,  but  time  and  reflection  calmed  my  in  the  first  volume  of  his  “Every  Day  Book.” 


feelings-  The  consideration  that  I was  neither 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  has  led  me  to  ascribe  it  all  to 
chance.  I do  not,  indeed,  know  what  chance  is; 
bat  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  something  which 
goes  by  that  name  has  a great  influence  on  all 
that  passes  in  the  world. 

44  Such  is.  my  story ; do  with  it  what  you  will. 
If  you  intend  to  make  it  public,  I beg  you  to 
Suppress  the  initial  letter  of  the  name,  and  the 
name  of  the  -province.” 

This  last  injunction  was  not,  as  we  see,  strict- 
ly com  plied  with ; but.  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
century,  the  suppression  of  a name  was  probably 
of  little  consequence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  entire  truth 
of  Mademoiselle  Clairon’s  narrative.  The  inci- 
dents which  she  relates  made  such  a deep  and 
enduring  impression  on  her  mind,  that  it  remain- 
ed uneffaced  during  the  whole  course  of  her 
brilliant  career,  and,  almost  at  the  dose  of  a 
long  life  spent  in  the  bustle  and  business  of  tho 
world,  inspired  her  with  solemn  and  religious 
thoughts.  Those  incidents  can  scarcely  be 
ascribed  to  delusions  of  her  imagination  ; for  she 
had  a strong  and  cultivated  mind,  not  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  superstitious  credulity;  and  be- 
sides, the  mysterious  sounds  were  heard  by  others 
as  well  as  herself,  and  had  become  the  subject 
of  general  conversation  in  Paris.  The  suspicion 
of  a trick  or  conspiracy  never  seems  to  have  oc- 
caned  to  her,  though  such  a supposition  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  circumstances  can  bo  ex- 
plained; and  we  are  convinced  that  this  expla- 
nation, though  not  quite  satisfactory  in  every 
particular,  is  the  real  one.  Several  portentous 
occurrences,  equally  or  more  marvelous,  have 
thus  been  accounted  for. 

Our  readers  remember  the  history  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Roundhead  Parliament  for  tho 
sequestration  of  the  royal  domains,  who  were 
terrified  to  death,  and  at  last  fairly  driven  out  of; 
the  Palace  of  Woodstock,  by  a scries  of  diabol- 
ical sounds  and  sights,  which  were  long  after- 
ward discovered  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  their 
own  servants,  Joe  Tomkins  by  name,  a loyalist 
m the  disguiseof  a puritan.  The  famous  “ Cock- 
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Mrs.  Golding,  an  elderly  lady  residing  at  Stock- 
well,  in  Surrey,  had  her  house  disturbed  by  por- 
tents, which  not  only  terrified  her  and  her  family, 
but  spread  alarm  through  tho  vicinity.  Strange 
noises  were  heard  proceeding  from  empty  parts 
of  tho  house,  and  heavy  articles  of  furniture,  glass, 
and  earthenware,  were  thrown  down  and  broken 
in  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the  family  and  neigh- 
bors. Mrs.  Golding,  driven  by  terror  from  hei 
o^vn  dwelling,  took  refuge,  first  in  one  neighbor 
ing  house,  and  then  in  another,  and  thither  the 
prodigies  followed  her.  It  was  obseived  that 
her  maid-servant,  Ann  Robinson,  was  always 
present  when  these  things  took  place,  either  in 
Mrs.  Golding’s  own  house,  or  in  thoso  of  the 
neighbors.  This  girl,  who  had  lived  only  about 
a week  with  her  mistress,  became  the  subject  of 
mistrust  and  was  dismissed,  after  which  the  dis- 
turbances entirely  ceased.  But  the  matter  rest- 
ed on  mere  suspicion:  “ Scarcely  any  one,”  says 
Mr.  Hone,  “who  lived  at  that  time  listened 
patiently  to  the  presumption,  or  without  attribu- 
ting the  whole  to  witchcraft.”  At  length  Mrv 
Hone  himself  obtained  a solution  of  the  mystery 
from  a gentleman  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  Ann  Robinson  many  years  after  the  affair 
happened,  and  to  whom  she  had  confessed  that 
she  alone  had  produced  all  these  supernatural 
horrors,  by  fixing  wires  or  horse-hairs  to  differ- 
ent articles,  according  as  they  were  heavy  or 
light,  and  thus  throwing  them  down,  with  other 
devices  equally  simple,  which  the  terror  and  con- 
fusion of  the  spectators  prevented  them  from  de- 
tecting. The  girl  began  these  tricks  to  forward 
some  love  adair,  and  continued  them  fur  amuse- 
ment when  she  saw  the  effect  they  produced. 

Remembering  these  cases,  we  can  have  little 
doubt  that  Mademoiselle  Chiron’s  maid  was  the 
author  of  the  noises  which  threw  her  mistress 
and  her  friends  into  such  consternation.  Her 
own  house  was  generally  the  place  whero  these 
things  happened ; and  on  the  most  remarkable 
occasions  where  they  happened  elsewhere,  is  is 
expressly  mentioned  that  the  maid  was  present. 

At  St.  Cloud  it  was  to  the  inaid,  who  was  her 
bcd-fellovv,  that  Clairon  was  congratulating  her- 
self on  being  out  of  tho  way  of  the  cry,  when  it 
suddenly  was  hoard  in  the  very  room.  She  had 
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licr  maid  in  tho  carriage  with  her  on  the  Boule- 
vards, and  it  was  immediately  alter  tho  girl  had 
asked  her  a question  about  tho  death  of  M.  de 
S— that  the  pun-shot  was  heard,  w hich  seem- 
ed to  traverse  the  carriage.  Had  the  maid  n 
confederate — |»orhaj>s  her  fellow-servant  on  the 
Wix — to  whom  she  might  have  given  the  signal? 
When  Mademoiselle  Clairon  went  n-slmpping  to 
the  Rue  St.  llonore,  she  probably  had  her  maid 
with  her.  either  in  or  outside  the  carriage  ; and. 
indeed,  in  every  instance  the  nobos  took  place 
when  the  maid  would  most  probably  have  been 
prevent,  or  close  at  hand.  In  regard  to  the  un- 
earthly erv,  she  might  easily  have  produced  it 
herself  without  any  great  skill  in  ventriloquism, 
or  the  art  of  imitating  sounds;  a supposition 
which  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  as  its  re- 
alization was  rendered  the  more  easy,  by  the  fact 
of  do  words  having  been  uttered — merely  a w ild 
cry.  Most  of  the  common  itinerant  ventriloquists 
oo  our  public  race-courses  can  utter  speeches  for 
as  imaginary  person  withont  any  perceptible 
ssotioo  of  the  lips;  the  ntteranoe  of  a mere 
sound  in  this  way 'would  be  infinitely  less  difti- 
eult. 

The  noises  resembling  the  report  of  fire-arms 
(very  likely  to  have  been  unconsciously,  and  in 
perfect  good  faith,  exaggerated  by  the  terror  of 
the  hearers)  may  have  been  produced  by  a con- 
federate fellow-servant,  or  a lover.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  tho  first  time  this  seeming  report 
was  heard,  the  houses  opposite  were  guarded  by 
the  police,  and  spies  were  placed  in  the  street, 
but  Mademoiselle  Claironrs  own  house  was  mere- 
ly 11  examined. ss  It  is  evident  that  these  precau- 
tions, however  effectual  against  a plot  conducted 
from  without,  could  have  no  effect  whatever 
against  tricks  played  within  her  house  by  one 
or  more  of  her  own  servants. 

As  to  the  maid-servant’s  motives  for  engaging 
in  this  scries  of  deceptions,  many  may  have  cx- 
'isted  and  been  sufficiently  strong ; the  lightest, 
which  we  shall  state  last,  would  probably  be  the 
Wrongest.  She  may  have  been  in  communication 

with  M.  dc  S *s  relations  for  some  hidden 

purpose  which  never  was  effected.  How  fivr  this 
circumstance  may  be  connected  with  the  date  of 
tha  first  portent,  tho  very  night  of  the  young 
man’s  death,  or  whether  that  coincidence  was 
simply  accidental,  is  matter  for  conjecture. 
The  old  lady,  his  relative,  who  afterward  visit- 
ed Clairon,  and  told  her  a tale  calculated  to  fill 
her  with  superstitious  dread,  may  herself  have 
been  the  maid-servant’s  employer  for  some  simi- 
lar purpose ; or  (which  is  at  least  equally  prob- 
able) the  tale  may  have  had  nothing  w'halcvcr  to 
do  with  the  sound,  and  may  have  been  perfectly 
true.  But  all  experience  in  such  cases  assures 
os  that  the  love  of  mischief,  or  the  love  of  pow- 
er, and  the  desire  of  being  important,  would  he 
sufficient  motives  to  the  maid  for  such  a decep- 
tion. The  more  frightened  Clairon  was.  the 
more  necessary  and  valuable  her  maid  became 
to  her,  naturally.  A thousand  instances  of  long 
continued  deception  on  the  part  of  young  women, 
begun  in  mere  folly,  and  continued  for  the  rea- 


sons just  mentioned,  though  continued  at  an  im- 
mense cost  of  trouble,  resolution,  and  self-denial 
in  all  other  respects,  arc  familiar  to  most  readers 
of  strango  transactions,  medical  and  otherwise. 
There  seem  to  be  strong  grounds  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  maid  was  the  principal,  if  not 
the  sole  agent  in  this  otherwise  supernatural  part 
of  this  remarkable  story. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 

TE  must  not  allow  a poet  of  the  tender  and 
manly  feeling  of  Mr.  Bow  les  to  pass  away 
from  among  us  with  a mere  notice  of  his  death 
amid  tho  common  gossip  of  the  week.  The 
peculiar  excellence  of  his  Sonnets  and  his  in- 
fluence on  English  poetry  deserve  a further  notice 
at  Our  hands. 

The  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  tho  county  of  Wilts;  was  born  in  the 
village  of  King’s  Sutton,  in  Northamptonshire— 
a parish  of  which  his  father  was  vicar— on  the 
24th  of  September,  1762.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Gray*  chaplain  to 
Nathaniel  Crcwr,  bishop  of  Durham.  Ho  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  undef  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  and  rose  to  t»e  the  senior  boy..  Warton 
took  much  notice  of  him;  and,  on  his  removal 
to  Oxford,  in  1782,  was  tho  means,  we  have 
heard,  of  inducing  him  to  enter  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, of  which  Tom  Warton  w*as  then  the  senior 
Fellow.  “Among  my  contemporaries  at  Trinity,” 
he  says,  “ were  several  young  men  of  talent9  and 
literature — Hcadlcv,  Kctt,  Ben  well,  Dal  la  way. 
Richards,  Domford.”  Of  these  Headley  is  still 
rctncmliercfl  by  some  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry, 
distinguished  for  imager)*,  pathos,  and  simplicity. 

Mr~  Bowles  became  a poet  in  print  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year — publishing  in  1789  a very 
small  volume  in  quarto,  with  the  very  modest 
title  of  u Fourteen  Sonnets.”  . His  excellencies 
were  not  lost  on  the  public;  and  in  the  same 
year  appeared  & second  edition,  with  seven  ad- 
ditional sonnets..  “I  had  just  entered  on  my 
seventeenth  year,”  says  Coleridge,  in  his  “ Bio- 
grnphia  Litcraria,”  “when  the  Sonnets  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  tw*onty-one  in  number,  and  just  then 
publi>hed  in  a quarto  pamphlet,  were  first  made 
known  and  presented  to  me  by  a schoolfellow 
[at  Christ's  Hospital]  w*bo  had  quitted  us  for 
the  University.  As  my  school  finances  did  not 
permit  mo  to  purchase  copies,  I made,  w*ithin 
less  than  a year  and  a half,  more  than  forty 
transcriptions — as  the  best  presents  I could  ofTer 
to  those  who  had  in  any  way  won  my  regard. 
And  with  almost  equal  delight  did  I rcceivo  the 
three  or  four  following  publications  of  the  same 
author.”  Coleridge  was  always  consistent  in 
his  admiration  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Charlotte  Smith 
and  Bowles,  he  says — writing  in  1797 — are  thev 
who  /ir.st  made  the  sonnet  popular  among  the 
present  generation  of  English  readers;  and  in 
the  same  year  in  which  this  encomium  was 
printed,  his  own  volume  of  poetry  contains 
“ Sonnets  attempted  irr  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Bow’Ies.”  “ My  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles,” 
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he  ;,UK  in  mother  place,  “1 row  indeed  im- 
noftnnt  ond  for  radical  good:  and  that  his 
1|, ^..lotion  might  not  bo  confined  to  prose,  he 
has  -iitl  in  verse  : 

- Mr  .-art  h«»  thanked  thee.  Bowie*,  for  tho»c  *ott  itrain* 

- .oothe.  me.  like  the  murmuring 

i H wilt  bees  m the  sunny  showers  of  spring. 

Mr  Bowles's  sonnets  were  descriptive  of  his 
,,r~„uil  feelings;  and  the  manly  tenderness 
which  pervades  them  was  occasioned,  he  tells 
„s  l.y  the  sudden  death  qf  a deserving  young 
woman  with  whom 

“Spermbat  Ion  gw,  hen  I ducere  soles, 

Et  fido  aecHnis  couaeuuisae  ainu.” 

An  eighth  edition  appeared  in  1802;  and  a 
ninth  and  a tenth  have  since  been  demanded. 
While  at  Trinity— whore  he  took  his  degree 

in  1792 Mr.  Bowles  obtained  the  Chancellor  s 

prize  for  a Latin  poem.  On  leaving  the  Uni- 
Unity  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  aud  was  ap- 
pointed to  a curacy  in  Wiltshire ; from  which  he 
was  preferred  to  a living  in  Gloucestershire— 
end  in  1803  to  a canonry  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
His  next  step  was  to  the  rectory  of  Bremhill  in 
Wiltshire — to  which  he  was  presented  by  Arch- 
bishop Moore.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death 
—beloved  by  his  parishioners  and  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  A vol- 
ume of  his  sermons  (“  Poulus  Parochialis”),  de- 
signed for  country  congregations,  was  published 

in  1826,  tr  .. 

The  Sonnets  were  followed,  at  an  Horatian 
interval,  by  other  poems  hardly  of  an  inferior 
Quality : such,  for  instance,  as  his  “Hope,  an 
Allegorical  Sketch”  — “St.  Michael’s  Mount 
— w Coombe  Ellen”— and  “ Grave  of  Howard. 
His  u Spirit  of  Discovery  by  Sea,”  the  longest 
of  his  productions,  was  published  in  1804,  and 
is  now  chiefly  remembered  by  the  unhappy 
notoriety  which  Lord  Byron  obtained  for  it  by 
asserting  in  his  “ English  Bards”  that  the  poet 
bad  made  the  woods  of  Madeira  tremble  to  a 
kiss.  Lord  Bvron  subsequently  acknowledged 
that  he  had  mistaken  Mr.  Bowles’s  meaning : 
loo,  late,  however,  to  remove  the  injurious  im- 
pression which  his  hasty  reading  had  occasioned. 
Generally,  Mr.  Bowles’s  more  ambitious  works 
■ay  be  ranked  as  superior  to  the  poems  of  Crowe 
and  Carrington — both  of  which  in  their  day  com- 
manded a certain  reputation — and  as  higher  in 
academical  elegance  than  the  verse  of  Mr.  James 
Montgomery ; while  they  have  neither  the  nerve 
occasional  nobility  of  Cowpcr,'  nor  that  in- 
timate mixture  of  fancy,  feeling,  lofty  contem- 
plations, and  simple  themes  and  images  which 
have  placed  Wordsworth  at  the  head  of  a school. 

The  school  of  the  Wartons  was  not  the  school 
of  Pope  ; and  the  comparatively  low  appreciation 
cf  the  great  poetical  satirist,  which  Mr.  Bowles 
entertained  and  asserted  in  print,  was  no  doubt 
aaUWJ  at  Winchester  under  Joseph  Warton,  and 
strengthened  at  Oxford  under  Tom.  Mr.  Bowles  s 
edition  of  Pope  is  a very  poor  perforgiance.  He 
bad  little  diligence,  and  few  indeed  of  the  rc- 
(tiiremenu  of  an  editors  He  undertook  to  traduce 


the  moral  character  of  Tope ; and  the  line  in 
which  Lord  Byron  refers  to  him  on  that  account 
M To  do  for  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire" 

will  long  bo  remembered  to  his  prejudice.  His 
so-called  “invariable  principles  of  poetry  ’ main- 
tained in  his  Pope  and  in  his  controversy  with 
Byron  and  Campbell,  arc  better  based  than  critics 
hitherto  have  been  willing  to  admit.  Consider 
j in"  how  sharplv  the  reverend  Pamphleteer  was 
I bit  by  the  Peer's  ridicule,  it  must  be  always  re- 
membered,  to  the  credit  of  his  Christianity,  that 
possibly  the  most  popular  of  all  the  dirges  written 
on  Lord  Byron's  death  came  from  Mr.  Bowles  s 
pen ; and  the  following  tributary  stanza  is  deep- 
ened in  its  music  by  the  memory  of  the  former 
war.* 


••  I will  not  ask  tad  Pity  to  dcploro 

Ilia  wayward  error a who  thua  aadly  died , 

Still  less,  Chii.de  Harold,  now  thou  art  no  more. 

Will  I any  aught  of  Genius  misapplied ; 

Of  the  past  shadows  of  thy  spleen  or  pride : 

But  I will  bid  th’  Arcadian  cypress  wave. 

Pluck  the  green  laurel  from  the  Perseus’s  fide. 

And  pTay  thy  spirit  may  such  quiet  havo 
That  not  one  thought  unkind  be  murmured  o’er  tliy 
grave." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add, ■that  Mr*  Bowles 
wrote  a somewhat  poor  life  of  Bishop  Ken — that 
he  was  famous  for  his  Parson  Adams-likc  forget- 
fulness— that  his  wife  died  in  1844,  at  the  age 
of  72— and  that  he  himself  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. — London 
Athcnaum. 
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MORNING  IN  SPRING. 

(fKOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GUSTAV  SOLVING.; 

FROM  the  valleys  to  the  hills 
See  the  morning  mists  arise ; 

And  the  early  dew  distills 
Balmy  incense  to  the  skies. 

Purple  clouds,  with  vapory  grace, 

* ' Round  the  sun  their  soft  jail  fling  j 
Now  they  fade— and  fro*.,  nis  face 
Beams  the  new-born  bliss  of  Spring  1 

From  the  cool  grass  glitter  bright 
Myriad  drops  of  diamond  dew; 

Bending  ’neath  their  pressure  light, 

Waves  the  green  com,  springing  new 

Nought  but  the  fragrant  wind  is  heard, 

Whispering  softly  through  the  trees; 

Or,  lightly  perched,  the  early  bird 
Chirping  to  the  morning  breeze. 

Dewy  May-flowers  to  the  sun 
j Ope  their  buds  of  varied  hue  : 

I Fragrant  shade- — his  beams  to  shun — 
j Hide  the  violet’s  heavenly  blue. 

A joyous  sense  of  life  revived 
1 Streams  through  every  limb  and  vein: 

I thank  thee,  Lord  ! that  I havo  lived 
To  see  the  bright  young  Spring  a^ain ! 

Eta. 
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[From  Household  Words.]  . 

WORK!  AN  ANECDOTE. 

A CAVALRY  OFFICER  of  large  fortune,  who 
had  di*tingui>hcd  himself  in  several  actions, 
having  been  quartered  for  a long  time  in  a foreign 
city,  gradually  fell  into  a life  of  extreme  and  in- 
cessant dissipation.  Ho  soon  found  himself  so  . 
indisposed  to  any  active  military  service,  that  j 
even  the  ordinary  routine  became  irksome  and  j 
unbearable.  He  accordingly  solicited  and  ob- ! 
tamed  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment  for  six  1 
months.  But,  instead  of  immediately  engaging 
ia  some  occupation  of  mind  and  body,  as  a 
curative  process  for  his  morbid  condition,  he 
hastened  to  London,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  greater  luxuries  than  ever,  and  plunged  into 
every  kind  of  sensuality.  The  consequence  was 
i disgust  of  life  and  all  its  healthy  offices.  He 
became  unable  to  read  half  a page  of  a book,  or 
to  write  the  shortest  note ; mounting  his  horse 
was  too  much  trouble ; to  lounge  down  the  street 
was  a hateful  effort.  His  appetite  failed,  or  every 
thing  disagreed  with  him;  and  he  could  seldom 
sleep.  Existence  became  an  intolerable  burden; 
he  therefore  determined  on  suicide. 

With  this  intention  he  loaded  his'pistolsj  and, 
lafloenced  by  early  associations,  dressed  himself 
io  his  regimental  frock-coat  and  crimson  sash, 
and  entered  St.  James’s  Park  a l;ttle  before 
sunrise.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  mounting  guard 
for  the  last  time  ; listened  to  each  sound,  and 
looked  with  miserable  affection  across  the  misty 
gTeen  toward  the  Horse  Guards,  faintly  seen  in 
the  distance. 

A few  minute^  after  the  officer  had  entered 
the  park,  there  passed  through  the  same  gate  a 
poor  mechanic,  who  leisurely  followed  in  the  same 
direction.  He  was  a gaunt,  half-famished  look- 
ing roan,  and  walked  with  a sad  air,  his  eyes 
best  thoughtfully  on  the  ground,  and  his  large 
hcay  hands  dangling  at  his  sides. 

The  officer,  absorbed  in  the  act  be  meditated, 
walked  on  without  being  aware  of  the  presence 
of  another  person.  Arriving  abont  the  middle 
of  a wide  open  space,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and 
drawing  forth  both  pistols,  exclaimed,  “ Oh, 
Boot  unfortunate  and  most  wretched  man  that 
1 am ! Wealth,  station,  honor,  prospects,  are 
of  ao  avail!  Existence  has  become  a heavy 
torment  to  me ! 1 have  not  strength — I havo 

act  courage  to  endure  or  face  it  a moment 

v-gwr 

With  these  words  he  cocked  the  pistols,  and 
was  raising  both  of  them  to  his  head,  when  his 
arms  were  seized  from  behind,  and  the  pistols 
twisted  out  of  his  fingers.  He  reeled  round, 
and  beheld  the  gaunt  scarecrow  of  a man  who 
had  followed  him. 

M What  are  you  ?”  stammered  the  officer,  with  j 
a painful  air ; “ How  dare  you  to  step  between 
ms  and  death  ?” 

“I  am  a poor,  hungry  mechanic  ;”  answered 
fhe  man,  “ one  who  works  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen hours  a day,  aod  yet  fiods  it  bard  to  earn  a 
Knag.  My  wife  is  dead — my  daughter  was 
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tempted  away  from  me — and  I am  a lone  man. 

As  1 have  nobody  to  live  for,  and  havo  become 
quite  tired  of  my  life,  1 came  out  this  morning, 
intending  to  drown  myself.  But  as  the  fresh 
air  of  the  park  caino  over  my  face,  the  sickness 
of  life  gave  way  to  shame  at  my  own  want  of 
strength  and  courage,  and  I determined  to  walk 
ouward  and  live  my  allotted  time.  But  what 
arc  you  / Have  you  encountered  cannon-balls 
and  death  in  all  shapes,  and  now  want  the 
strength  and  courage  to  meet  the  curse  of  idle- 
ness?”* 

The  officer  was  moving  off  with  some  confused 
words,  but  the  mechanic  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  threatening  to  hand  him  over  to  the  police 
if  ho  resisted,  led  him  droopingly  away. 

This  mechanic’s  work  was  that  of  & turner, 
and  ho  lived  in  a dark  cellar,  where  he  toiled  at 
his  latho  from  morning  to  night.  Hearing  that 
the  officer  had  amused  himself  with  a little 
turnery  in  his  youth,  the  poor  artisan  proposed 
to  take  him  down  into  his  work-shop.  The 
officer  offered  him  money ; and  was  anxious  to 
escape ; but  the  mechanic  refused  it,  and  per- 
sisted. 

He  accordingly  took  the  morbid  gentleman 
down  into  his  dark  cellar,  and  set  him  to  work 
at  his  lathe.  The  officer  began  very  languidly, 
and  soon  rose  to  depart.*  Whereupon,  the 
mechanic  forced  him  down  again  on4he  hard 
bench,  and  swore  that  if  he  did  not  do  an  hour’s 
work  for  him,  in  return  for  saving  his  life,  he 
would  instantly  consign  him  to  a policeman,  and 
denounce  him  for  attempting  to  commit  suicide 
At  this  threat  the  officer  was  so  confounded,  that 
he  at  once  consented  to  do  the  work. 

When  the'hour  was  over,  the  mechanic  insisted 
on  a second  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness 
of  the  work — it  had  not  been  a fair  hour’s  labor. 

In  vain  the  officer  protested,  was  angry,  and  ex- 
hausted— had  the  heartburn — pains  in  his  back 
and  liinbs~-and  declared  it  would  kill  him.  The 
mechanic  was  inexorable.  44  If  it  does  kill  you,” 
said  he,  44  then  you  will  only  be  where  you  would 
have  been  if  I bad  not  stopped  you.”  So  the*  * 
officer  was  compelled  to  continue  his  work  with 
an  inflamed  face,  and  the  perspiration  pouring 
down  over  his  checks  and  chin.  < 

At  last  he  could  proceed  no  longer,  come  wbat 
would  of  it,  and  sank  back  in  the  arms  of  his  per- 
secuting preserver.  The  mechanic  now  placed 
before  him  his  own  breakfast,  composed  of  a two- 
penny loaf  of  brown  bread,  and  a pint  of  small 
beer ; the  whole  of  which  the  officer  disposed  of 
in  no  time,  and  then  sent  out  for  more. 

_ Before  the  boy  who  was  dispatched  on  this 
errand  returned,  a little  conversation  had  ensued;  5 
and  as  the  officer  rose  to  go,  he  smilingly  placed 
his  purse,  with  his  card,  in  the  hands  of  the 
mechanic.  The  poor,  lagged  man  received 
them  with  all  tho  composure  of  a physician,  and 
with  a sort  of  dry,  grim  humor  which  appeared 
peculiar  to  him,  and  the  only  relief  of  his  other-, 
wise  rough  and  rigid  character,  made  sombre 
by  tho  constant  shadows  and  troubles  of  life. 

But  the  moment  ho  read  the  name  on  the  card. 
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all  the  hard  lines  in  his  deeply-marked  face  un- 
derwent a sudden  contortion.  Thrusting  back 
the  purse  and  eard  into  the  officer’s  hand,  he 
seized  him  with  a fierce  grip  by  one  arm — 
hurried  him,  wondering,  up  the  dark  broken 
stairs,  along  the  narrow  passage — then  pushed 
him  out  at  the  door ! 

“ You  are  the  fine  gentleman  who  tempted  my 
daughter  away  !”  said  he. 

“ 1 — your  daughter !”  exclaimed  the  officer. 

“ Yes,  my  daughter;  Ellen  Brentwood!”  said 
the  mechanic.  u Are  there  so  many  men's 
daughters  in  the  list,  that  you  forget  her 
name  ?” 

“ 1 implore  you,”  said  the  officer,  “ to  take 
this  purse.  Pray,  take  this  purse ! If  you  will 
not  accept  it  for  yourself  I entreat  you  to  send 
it  to  her !” 

“Go  and  buy  a lathe  with  it,”  said  the 
mechanic.  “ Work,  man ! and  repent  of  your 
past  life !” 

So  saying,  he  closed  the  door  in  the  officer’s 
face,  and  descended  the  stairs  to  his  daily  labor. 


WOMEN 


[Prom  The  Ladies*  Companion.] 

MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

A WOMAN  is  naturally  gratified  when  a man 
singles  her  out,  and  addresses  his  conversa- 
tion to  her.  She  takes  pains  to  appear  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  without  any  thought  of  will- 
fully misleading. 

How  different  is  it  with  men ! At  least  it  is 
thus  that  women  in  general  think  of  men.  The 
mask  with  them  is  deliberately  put  on  and  worn 
as  a mask,  and  wo  betide  the  silly  girl  who  is 
too  weak  or  too  unsuspicious,  not  to  appear  dis- 
pleased with  the  well-turned  compliments  and 
flattering  attentions  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
her  by  her  partner  at  the  ball.  If  a girl  has 
brothers  she  sees  a little  behind  the  scenes,  and 
is  saved  much  mortification  and  disappointment. 
She  discovers  how  little  men  mean  by  attentions 
they  so  freely  bestow  upon  the  last  new  face 
which  takes  their  fancy. 

Men  are  singularly  wanting  in  good  feeling 
upon  this  subject ; they  pay  a girl  marked  at- 
tention, flatter  her  in  every  way,  and  then,  per- 
haps, when  warned  by  some  judicious  friend 
that  they  are  going  too  liar,  “can  hardly  believe 
the  girl  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  fancy  that  any 
thing  was  meant.” 

The  fault  which  strikes  women  most  forcibly 
in  men  is  selfishness.  They  expect  too  much  in 
every  way,  and  become  impatient  if  their  com- 
forts and  peculiarities  are  interfered  with.  If 
the  men  of  the  present  day  were  less  selfish  and 
self-indulgent,  and  more  willing  to  be  contented 
and  happy  upon  moderate  means,  there  would 
be  fewer  causes  of  complaint  against  young 
women  undertaking  situations  as  governesses 
when  they  were  wholly  unfit  for  so  responsible 
an  office.  I feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
present  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
female  sex ; and  most  cordially  do  I concur  in 
the  schemes  for  this  desirable  purpose  laid  down 
in  “ The  Ladies’  Companion but  I could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  lifting  up  my  voice  in 
testimony  against  some  of  the  every-day  faults 
of  men,  to  which  I think  many  of  the  follies 
and  weaknesses  of  women  are  mainly  to  he 
attributed. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  only  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent day  who  touches,  with  any  severity,  upon  the 
faults  of  his  own  sex.  He  has  shown  us  the  style 
of  women  that  he  thinks  men  most  admire,  in 
“Amelia,”  and  “Mrs.  Pendennis.”  Certainly, 
my  own  experience  agrees  with  his  opinion ; and 
until  men  are  sufficiently  improved  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  higher  qualities  in  women,  and  to 
choose  their  wives  among  women  who  possess 
such  qualities,  I do  not  expect  that  the  present 
desirable  movement  will  make  much  progress. 
The  improvement  of  both  sexes  must  be  simul- 
taneous. A “gentleman’s  horror”  is  still  a 
“blue  stocking,”  which  unpleasing  epithet  is 
invariably  bestowed  upon  all  women  who  have 
read  much,  and  who  are  able  to  think  and  ao! 
for  themselves. 

A Young  Wife 


Ignorance  in  England. — Taking  the  whole 
of  northern  Europe— including  Scotland,  and 
France  and  Belgium  (where  education  is  at  a 
low  ebb),  we  find  that  to  every  2}  of  the  popu- 
lation, there  is  one  child  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge  ; while  in  England  there  is  only 
one  such  pupil  to  every  fourteen  inhabitants. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  at  the 
present  day  in  England  and  Wales  nearly 
8.000,000  persons  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write— that  is  to  say,  nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
population.  Also,  that  of  all  the  children  be- 
tween five  and  fourteen,  more  than  one  half 
attend  no  place  of  instruction.  These  state- 
ments would  be  hard  to  believe,  if  we  had  not 
to  encounter  in  our  every-day  life  degrees  of 
illiteracy  which  would  be  startling,  if  we  were 
not  thoroughly  used  to  it.  Wherever  we  turn, 
ignorance,  not  always  allied  to  poverty,  stares 
os  in  the  face.  If  we  look  in  the  Gazette,  at 
the  list  of  partnerships  dissolved,  not  a month 
passes  but  some  unhappy  man,  rolling,  perhaps, 
in  wealth,  but  wallowing  in  ignorance,  is  put  to 
the  experiment um  crucis  of  “his  mark.”  The 
number  of  petty  jurors — in  rural  districts  espe- 
cially— who  can  only  sign  with  a cross,  is 
enormous.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  parish  doc- 
uments of  great  local  importance  defaced  with 
the  same  humiliating  symbol  by  persons  whose 
office  shows  them  to  be  not  only  “men  of  mark,” 
but  men  of  substance.  A housewife  in  humble 
life  need  only  turn  to  the  file  of  her  tradesmen’s 
bills  to  discover  hieroglyphics  which  render 
them  so  many  arithmetical  puzzles.  In  short, 
the  practical  evidences  of  the  low  ebb  to  which 
the  plainest  rudiments  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try have  fallen,  are  too  common  to  bear  repeti- 
tion. We  can  not  pass  through  the  streets,  we 
esn  D)t  enter  a place  of  public  assembly,  or 
ramble  in  the  fields,  without  the  gloomy  shadow 
of  Ignorance  sweeping  over  us.  — Dickens’s 
“ Housctold  Words  ” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


THE  RETURN  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX.  TO 
ROME. 

THE  banishment  of  a Pope  has  hitherto  been 
a rare  event:  the  following  detailed  and 
graphic  description  of  the  return  of  Pius  IX.  to 
his  seat  of  empire,  superadds  a certain  degree  of 
historical  importance  to  its  immediate  interest. 
It  is  from  the  correspondence  of  the  “London 
Times.” 

Vzllbtki,  Thursday,  April  1L 
All  speculation  is  now  set  at  rest — the  last 
and  the  most  important  stage  in  the  Papal  pro- 
gress has  been  made — the  Pope  has  arrived  at 
Velletri. 

The  Pope  was  expected  yesterday  at  three 
j’cloek,  but  very  early  in  the  morning  every  one 
in  the  town,  whether  they  had  business  to  exe- 
cute or  not,  thought  it  necessary  to  rush  about, 
here,  there,  and  every  where.  I endeavored  to 
emulate  this  activity,  and  to  make  myself  as 
ubiquitous  as  the  nature  of  the  place,  which  is 
built  on  an  ascent,  and  my  own  nature,  which 
is  not  adapted  to  ascents,  would  allow  me.  At 
one  moment  I stood  in  admiration  at  the  skill 
with  which  sundry  sheets  and  napkins  were 
wound  round  a wooden  figure,  to  give  it  a 
chaste  and  classic  appearance,  which  figure — 
supposed  to  represent  Charity,  Fortitude,  Pru- 
dence, or  Plenty — was  placed  as  a basso  relievo 
on  the  triumphal  arch,  where  it  might  have  done 
for  any  goddess  or  virtue  in  the  mythology  or 
calendar.  At  another  moment  I stood  on  the 
Grand  Place,  marveling  at  the  arch  and  dry 
manner  in  which  half  a dozen  painters  were 
inscribing  to  Pio  Nono,  over  the  doors  of  the 
Municipality,  every  possible  quality  which  could 
have  belonged  to  the  whole  family  of  saints — 
one  man,  in  despair  at  giving  adequate  expres- 
sion to  his  enthusiasm,  having  satisfied  himself 
with  writing  Pio  Nono  Immortals  ! Immortale  / 
Immortals  ! Vero  J&ngelo  / 

But  to  say  the  truth,  there  was  something 
very  touching  in  the  enthusiasm  of  this  rustic 
and  mountain  people,  although  it  was  sometimes 
absurdly  and  quaintly  expressed  ; for  instance, 
in  one  window  there  was  a picture,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  transparency,  representing  little  angels, 
which  a scroll  underneath  indicated  as  the  chil- 
dren of  His  Holiness.  Whether  the  Velletrians 
intended  to  represent  their  own  innocence  or  to 
question  that  of  His  Holiness,  I did  not  choose 
to  inquire.  Then  there  were  other  pictures  of 
the  Pope  in  every  possible  variety  of  dross ; 
sometimes  as  a young  officer,  at  another  as  a 
cardinal ; again,  a oornor  shop  had  him  as  a 
benevolent  man  in  a black  coat  and  dingy  neck- 
cloth ; but,  most  curious  of  all,  he  at  one  place 
took  the  shape  of  a female  angel  placing  her 
foot  on  the  demon  of  rebellion.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  Protean  quality  arose  from  each 
family  having  turned  their  pictures  from  the 
inside  outside  the  houses,  and  printed  Pio  Nono 
under  each ; but  if  the  features  of  each  picture 
differed,  not  so  the  feelings  that  placed  them 
there ; it  was  a touching  and  graceful  sight  to 


see  the  people  as  they  greeted  each  other  that 
morning. 

As  the  da j drew  on,  the  preparations  were 
completed,  and  the  material  of  which  every 
house  was  built  was  lost  under  a mass  of  scarlet 
and  green.  But,  alas ! about  three  b’clock  the 
clouds  gathered  upon  Alba;  Monte  Calvi  was 
enveloped  in  mist,  which  sailed  over  the  top  of 
Artemisio ; the  weather  turned  cold ; and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  day  became  threaten- 
ing. The  figure  of  the  Pope  on  the  top  of  the 
triumphal  arch,  to  compose  which  sundry  beds 
must  have  been  stripped  of  their  sheets— for  it 
was  of  colossal  dimensions — quivered  in  the 
breeze,  and  at  every  blast  I expected  to  see  the 
worst  possible  omen — the  mitre,  which  was 
only  fastened  by  string  to  the  sacred  head,  fall- 
ing down  headless ; but  having  pointed  this  out 
to  some  persons  who  were  too  excited  them- 
selves to  see  anything  practical,  a boy  was  sent 
up,  and  with  two  long  nails  secured  the  mitre 
more  firmly  on  the  sacred  head  than  even  Lord 
Minto’s  counsels  could  do.  'At  three  o’clock 
the  Municipality  passed  down  the  lines  of  troops 
amid  every  demonstration  of  noisy  joy.  There 
were  half  a dozen  very  respectable  gentlemen 
in  evening  dress,  all  looking  wonderfully  alike, 
and  remarkably  pale,  either  from  the  excite- 
ment or  the  important  functions  which  they  had 
to  perform ; but  I ought  to  speak  well  of  them, 
for  they  invited  me  to  the  reserved  part  of  the 
small  entrance  square,  where  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  shelter  myself  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  drove  down  from  the  hills.  From  three 
to  six  wo  all  waited,  the  people  very  patient 
and  fortunately  so  crowded  that  they  could  not 
well  feel  cold.  The  cardinal’s  servants — strange 
grotesque-looking  fellows  in  patchwork  liveries 
— were  running  up  and  down  the  portico,  and 
the  soldiers  on  duty  began  to  give  evident  signs 
of  a diminution  of  ardor.  Some  persons  were 
just  beginning  to  croak,  “ Well,  I told  you  he 
would  not  come,*’  when  the  cannon  opened 
from  the  heights,  the  troops  fell  in — a carriage 
is  seen  coming  down  the  hill,  but  it  is  the 
wrong  road.  Who  can  it  be?  The  troops 
seem  to  know,  for  the  chasseurs  draw  their 
swords,  the  whole  line  present  arms,  the  band 
strikes  up,  and  the  French  General  Baraguay 
d’Hilliers  dashes  through  the  gates.  Again 
roar  the  cannon — anothor  carriage  is  seen,  and 
this  time  in  the  right  direction ; it  is  preceded 
by  the  Pope’s  courier,  covered  with  scarlet  and 
gold.  The  people  cheered  loudly,  although  they 
could  not  have  known  whom  it  contained ; but 
they  cheered  the  magnificent  arms  and  the  reek- 
ing horses.  It  wtis  the  Vice-Legate  of  Velletri, 
Monsignore  Beraldi.  The  Municipality  rushed 
to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  a little,  ener- 
getic-looking man  in  lace  and  purple  descended, 
and  was  almost  smothered  in  the  embraces  of 
the  half  dozen  municipal  officers,  who  confused 
him  with  questions — “ Dove  e la  sua  Santita !” 
“Vicino!  Vicino!”  “Ea  Frosinone,  e a Valo- 
montone  ?”  41  Bollissimo,  bellissimo,  reccvi- 

mentol  sorprendente ! Tantobello!  tanto  bel- 
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k> !”  was  all  the  poor  little  man  coaid  jerk  oat,  with  the  torches  entered  the  small  chapel  which 
and  at  each  word  he  was  stifled  with'  fresh  em- ; was  erected  on  the  balcony.  The  Pope  follow- 
braces  ; but  be  was  soon  set  aside  and  forgotten. ! ed,  and  then  arose  one  shout,  such  as  I never 
when  half  a dozen  of  the  Papal  couriers  galloped  ! remember  to  have  heard  : another  and  another, 


up,  splashed  from  head  to  foot.  They  were 
followed  by  several  carriages  with  four  or  six  j 
horses,  the  postillions  in  their  new  liveries;  then 
came  a large  squadron  of  Neapolitan  cavalry, 
and  immediately  afterward  the  Pope.  It  was  a 
touching  sight.  While  the  women  cried,  the 
men  shouted;  but  however  absurd  a descrip- 
tion of  enthusiasm  may  be,  in  its  action  it  was 
very  fine.  As  he  passed  on,  the  troops  pre- 
sented arms,  and  every  one  knelt.  He  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  municipality,  who  were  so  afteot- 
ed  or  so  frightened  that  their  speech  ended  in 
nothing.  The  carriage  door  was  opened,  and 
then  the  scene  which  ensued  was  without  par- 
allel ; every  one  rushed  forward  to  kiss  the  foot 
which  he  put  out.  One  little  Abbate,  Don  Pietro 
Metranga,  amused  me  excessively.  Nothing 
could  keep  him  back ; ho  caught  hold  of  the 
sacred  foot,  he  hugged  it,  he  sighed,  he  wept 
over  it.  A knot  of  gentlemen  were  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  entrance,  among  others  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane,  in  the  Scotch  Archers’  uni- 
form, whom  His  Holiness  beckoned  forward, 
and  put  out  his  hand  for  him  to  kiss.  Again 
the  carnages  would  have  moved  on,  for  it  was 
late,  and  Te  Dcum  had  to  be  sung ; but  for  some 
time  it  was  quite  impossible  to  shake  off  the 
crowd  at  the  door.  At  last  the  procession 
moved,  and  1,  at  the  peril  of  my  life — for  the 
crowd,  couriers,  and  chasseurs  rode  like  luna- 
tics— ran  down  to  the  cathedral.  To  my  sur- 
prise, the  Pope  had  anticipated  me,  and  the 
door  was  shut.  I was  about  to  retire  in  de- 
spair, when  I saw  a little  man  creeping  silently 
np  to  a small  gate,  followed  by  a very  tall  and 
ungainly  prince  in  a red  uniform,  which  put  me 
very  much  in  mind  of  Ducrow  in  his  worst  days. 
I looked  again,  and  I knew  it  was  my  friend 
the  Abbe,  and  if  I followed  him  I must  go  right. 
It  was  as  I expected.  While  we  had  been 
abusing  the  arrangements,  he  had  gone  and 
asked  for  the  key  of  the  sacristy,  by  which  way 
we  entered  the  church.  It  was  densely  crowd- 
ed in  all  parts,  and  principally  by  troops  who 
had  preoccupied  it.  When  the  host  was  raised, 
the  effect  was  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  Pope, 
with  all  his  subjects,  bowed  their  heads  to  the 
pavement,  and  the  crash  of  arms  was  succeeded 
by  the  most  perfect  silence.  The  next  cere- 
mony was  the  benediction  of  the  people  from 
the  palace,  which  is  situate  on  the  extreme 
height  of  the  town.  Nerving  myself  for  this 
last  effort,  I struggled  and  stumbled  up  the  hill. 
There  the  thousands  from  the  country  and  neigh- 
borhood were  assembled,  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  Pope  arrived.  In  the  interval  all  the  facades 
of  the  houses  had  been  illuminated,  and  the 
effects  of  the  light  on  the  various  picturesque 
groups  and  gay  uniforms  was  very  striking.  A 
burst  of  music  and  fresh  cannon  announced  the 
arrival  of  His  Holiness.  He  went  straight  into 
palace,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  priests 


and  all  knelt,  and  not  a whisper  was  heard.  As 
the  old  man  stretched  out  his  hands  to  bless  the 
people,  his  voice  rung  dear  and  full  in  the 
night: 

“ Sit  nomen  Dei  benedictnm.” 

And  the  people,  with  one  Voice,  replied : 

M Ex  hoc  et  none  et  in  saculum/' 

Then  the  Pope  : 

“ Adjutonun  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini.’* 

The  people : 

u Qmi  fecit  caelum  et  terram.” 

His  Holiness : 

44  Benedicat  vos  omnipotens  Deus  Pater,  Filins,  et 
Spin tu§  Sanctus.” 

And  the  people,  with  one  voice : 

“Amen  I" 


Thursday  Evening. 

The  Velletri  fireworks  were  certainly  a fail- 
ure; the  population  understands  genuflexions 
better  than  squibs  and  crackers;  but  the  il- 
lumination, whioh  consisted  of  large  pots  of 
grease  placed  on  posts  at  intervals  of  a yard 
down  every  street,  had  really  a very  good  eflect, 
and  might  afford  a good  hint  for  cheap  illumina- 
tions in  England.  What  is  most  remarkable  to 
an  Englishman  on  such  occasions  is,  the  total 
absence  of  drunkenness  and  the  admirable  and 
courteous  conduet  of  the  people  to  each  other. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  population  never  slept ; 
they  were  perambulating  the  streets  chanting 
“Viva  Pio  Nono”  all  night;  and,  at  8 o’clock 
this  morning,  there  was  the  same  crowd,  with 
the  same  excitement.  I went  early  to  the  Papal 
Palace  to  witness  the  reception  of  the  different 
deputations ; but,  notwithstanding  my  activity,  I 
arrived  one  of  the  last,  and  on  being  shown  into 
a waiting-room  found  myself  standing  in  a mot- 
ley group  of  generals  of  every  clime,  priests  in 
every  variety  of  costume,  judges,  embassadors, 
and  noble  guards.  A long  suite  of  ten  rooms 
was  thrown  open,  and  probably  the  old  and 
tapestried  walls  had  never  witnessed  so  strange 
a sight  before  as  the  gallery  presented.  There 
was  a kind  of  order  and  degree  preserved  in  the 
distribution  of  the  visitors.  The  first  room 
mostly  contained  priests  of  the  lower  ranks,  in 
the  second  were  gentlemen  in  violet  colored 
dresses,  looking  proud  and  inflated ; then  came 
a room  full  of  officers,  then  distinguished  stran- 
gers, among  whom  might  be  seen  General  Bara- 
guay  d’Hilliers,  Count  Ludolf,  the  Neapolitan 
embassador,  the  Princes  Massimo,  Corsini,  Rus- 
poli,  Cesareni,  all  covered  with  stars,  ribbons, 
and  embroidery.  The  door  of  each  room  was 
kept  by  the  municipal  troops,  who  wore  evident- 
ly very  new  to  the  work,  for  the  pages  in  their 
pink  silk  dresses  might  be  seen  occasionally 
instructing  them  in  the  salute.  Presently  there 
was  a move,  every  one  drew  back  for  Cardinal 
Macchi ; he  is  the  doyen  of  the  college,  and,  as 
Archbishop  of  Velletri,  appeared  in  his  bright- 
est scarlet  robes — a fit  subject  for  the  pencil  of 
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the  great  masters.  He  was  followed  by  Cardi- 
nals Asquini  and  Dupont  in  more  modest  garb, 
and  each  as  he  passed  received  and  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  homage  of  the  crowd.  While 
we  wrere  standing  waiting,  two  priests  in  full 
canonicals  marched  by  with  stately  steps,  pre- 
ceded by  the  cross,  and  bearing  the  consecrated 
elements  which  they  were  to  administer  to  the 
Pope;  they  remained  with  him  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  again  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  they  came  out  with  the  same  forms.  The 
Sacrament  was  succeeded  by  the  breakfast 
service  of  gold,  which  it  would  have  made  any 
amateurs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini’s  workmanship 
envious  to  see.  At  last  the  breakfast  was  ended, 
and  I began  to  hope  there  was  some  chance  of 
our  suspense  terminating,  when  there  was  a 
great  movement  among  the  crowd  at  one  end 
of  the  gallery,  the  pages  rushed  to  their  posts, 
flung  back  the  two  doors,  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Cardinal  Antonelli,  entered.  Standing  in 
that  old  palace,  and  gazing  on  the  Priest  Pre- 
mier, I could  realize  the  times  of  Mazarin  and 
Richelieu.  Neither  of  these  could  have  pos- 
sessed a haughtier  eye  than  Antonelli,  or  carried 
themselves  more  proudly:  every  action  spoke 
the  man  self-possessed  and  confident  in  the 
greatness  of  his  position.  He  is  tall,  thin,  about 
forty-four  or  forty-five,  of  a dark  and  somewhat 
•allow  complexion,  distinguished  not  by  the 
regularity  or  beauty  of  his  features,  but  by  the 
calmness  and  dignity  of  their  expression.  As 
the  mass  moved  to  let  him  pass  to  the  Papal 
apartments  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  gallery, 
there  was  nothing  flurried  in  his  manner  or 
hurried  in  his  step— he  knew  to  a nicety  the 
precise  mode  of  courtesy  which  he  should  show 
to  each  of  his  worshipers;  for  instance,  when 
the  French  general — ay,  the  rough  soldier  of 
the  camp— bent  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  drew  it 
back,  and  spoke  a few  low,  complimentary 
words  as  he  bowed  low  to  him,  always  gracious- 
ly, almost  condescendingly.  When  the  Roman 
princes  wished  to  perform  the  same  salute  his 
hand  met  their  lips  half-way.  When  the  crowd 
of  abbes,  monks,  priests,  and  deacons,  seized  it, 
it  passed  on  unresistingly  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
as  though  he  knew  that  blessing  was  passing 
out  of  him,  but  that  he  found  sufficient  for  all. 
I was  beginning  to  marvel  what  had  become  of 
my  little  friend  of  the  preceding  evening,  Don 
Pietro,  when  I observed  a slight  stoppage,  oc- 
casioned by  some  one  falling  at  the  Cardinal’s 
feet.  It  was  Don  Pietro.  He  had  knelt  down 
to  get  a better  hold  of  the  hanging  fringes,  and 
no  power  could  withdraw  them  from  his  lips ; 
he  appeared  determined  to  exhaust  their  valu- 
able savor,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I saw  a smile 
on  Antonelli’s  countenance,  which  soon  changed 
into  a look  of  severity,  which  so  frightened  the 
little  abbate  that  he  gave  up  his  prey.  Cardi- 
nal Antonelli  went  in  to  the  Pope,  and  expecta- 
tion and  patience  had  to  be  renewed.  Then 
came  all  the  deputations  in  succession,  men 
with  long  parchments  and  long  faces  of  anxiety. 
There  could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  or 


ten  of  these,  who  all  returned  from  the  interview 
looking  very  bright  and  contented,  ejaculating 
“ Quanto  e buono  i quanto  buono  /”  To  my 
great  disappointment,  a very  officious  little  gen- 
tleman, who,  it  appears,  is  a nephew  of  Cardi- 
nal Borroneo,  and  who,  only  two  days  since, 
had  been  appointed  a kind  of  deputy  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  informed  me  that  it  was  very 
unlikely  His  Holiness  could  receive  any  more 
people,  as  he  had  to  go  out  at  eleven,  which  foot 
was  confirmed  by  the  Papal  couriers,  who 
marched,  booted  and  spurred,  whip  in  hand, 
into  the  ante-room.  This  announcement  had 
scarcely  been  made,  when  Cardinal  Antonelli 
appeared  and  informed  us  that  the  Pope  would 
receive  two  or  three  at  a time,  but  that  they 
must  not  stop  long.  The  first  batch  consisted 
of  “ our  own  correspondent ;”  Don  Flavio  Ghigi , 
I looked  round  to  see  who  was  the  third,  it  was 
the  little  abbate.  As  we  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  I made  an  inclination,  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, both  Don  Flavio  and  Don  Pietro  rushed 
forward.  The  Ghigi  gracefully,  and  with  emo- 
tion, kissed  the  Sovereign’s  foot,  and  then  his 
hand,  which  was  extended  to  him.  His  Holi- 
ness had  evidently  been  greatly  excited.  He 
took  Don  Flavio  by  the  hand,  saying,  “ Rise 
up,  my  son,  our  sorrows  are  over.”  Meanwhile 
Don  Pietro  had  embraced  not  merely  the  foot, 
but  the  ankle.  Vainly  the  Pope  bade  him  rise 
At  last  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  the  little  man 
with  wonder,  “ Eh ! Che  Don  Pietro  con  una 
barba!”  “Ah,”  said  the  uncleric&l  priest,  not 
in  any  degree  taken  by  surprise,  “Since  oar 
misfortunes,  your  Holiness,  I never  had  the 
heart  to  shave.”  “Then,  now  that  happier 
times  are  come,  we  shall  see  your  face  quite 
clean,”  was  the  Pope’s  reply.  More  genu- 
flexions, more  embracings,  and  away  we  went. 
After  a few  minutes’  delay,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chamber  gave  notice  that  His  Holiness  was 
about  to  pass ; he  was  preceded  by  priests  bear- 
ing the  crucifix,  and  this  time  wore  a rich  em- 
broidered stole ; his  benevolent  face  lighted  up 
as  he  blessed  all  his  servants  who  knelt  on  bis 
passage.  He  has  a striking  countenance,  full 
of  paternal  goodness ; nor  does  his  tendency  to 
obesity  interfere  with  the  dignity  of  his  move- 
ments. Some  half-dozen  Capuchins  fell  down 
before  him,  and  the  guards  had  some  difficulty 
in  making  them  move  out  of  the  way.  As  the 
Pope  moved  he  dispensed  his  blessing  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left.  Meanwhile  a great  crowd 
had  collected  outside.  When  he  appeared  he 
was  enthusiastically  cheered.  He  entered  his 
carriage — the  scarlet  couriers  kicked,  cracked, 
and  spurred — the  troops  all  knelt — the  band 
played  some  strange  anthem,  for  he  has  become 
rather  tired  of  “ Viva  Pio  Aono,”  with  whioh 
he  has  no  agreeable  associations— and  the 
pageant  passed  away. 

I was  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation 
from  the  Counoil  of  State ; and,  soon  after  his 
Holiness’s  departure,  I started  for  Rome,  in 
order  to  arrive  before  the  gates  were  shut,  for 
the  passport  system  is  in  the  strictest  operation. 
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All  along  the  road  fortunately  the  preparations 
have  taken  the  turn  of  cleanliness — whitewash 
is  at  a premium.  At  Genzano  and  Albano  the 
woods  of  Dunsinane  seem  to  be  moving  through 
the  towns.  At  the  former  place  I saw  General 
Baraguay  d’Hilliers,  who  had  to  send  to  Albano 
Cor  two  cutlets  and  bread,  the  supplies  of  Gen- 
aoo  being  exhausted.  The  Pope  leaves  Velletri 
to-morrow,  Friday,  12th,  at  8 o’clock.  At 
Genzano  the  Neapolitan  troops  leave  him,  and 
are  replaced  by  the  French;  at  Albano  he 
breakfasts,  and  enters  Rome  at  4 o’clock. 
Preparations  are  making  for  a grand  illumina- 
tion, and  the  town  is  all  alive. 

Rome,  Friday  } Evening,  April  12. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  years  has  taught 
us  to  set  very  little  reliance  on  any  demonstra- 
tions of  public  opinion.  But  for  this  sad  ex- 
perience I should  have  warmly  congratulated 
the  Pope  and  his  French  advisers  on  the  success 
of  their  experiment,  and  augured  well  of  the 
new  Roman  era  from  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
ushered  it  in.  It  is  true  that  there  was  want- 
ing the  delirious  excitement  which  greeted  our 
second  Charles  on  his  return  from  a sixteen 
years7  exile;  nor  were  the  forms  of  courtly 
etiquette  broken  through  as  on  that  memora- 
ble 21st  of  March,  when  Napoleon,  accompa- 
nied by  Cambronne  and  Bertrand  dashed  into 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries  and  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  troops  into  the  Salle  des 
Marechaux.  Even  the  genuine  heartiness,  the 
ancalculating  expression  of  emotion,  which  de- 
lighted the  Pope  at  Frosinone  and  Velletri, 
were  not  found  in  Rome;  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  from  Rome  the  Pope 
was  driven  forth  as  an  exile— that  shame  and 
silence  are  the  natural  expressions  of  regret 
and  repentance;  so,  considering  every  thing, 
the  Pope  was  very  well  received.  Bright  ban- 
ners waved  over  his  head,  bright  flowers  were 
strewn  on  his  path,  the  day  was  warm  and 
sunny — in  all  respects  it  was  a morning  alba 
uotanda  credo.,  one  of  the  dies  fasti  of  the  re- 
formed Papacy. 

And  yet  the  thoughts  which  the  gorgeous 
scene  suggested  were  not  of  unmixed  gratifica- 
tion. French  troops  formed  the  Papal  escort; 
French  troops  lined  the  streets  and  thronged 
St.  Peters.  At  first  the  mind  was  carried  back 
to  the  limes  when  Pepin,  as  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Catholic  church,  restored  the  Pope  to  the 
throne  of  the  Apostle,  and  for  the  moment  we 
were  disposed  to  feel  that  the  event  and  the  in- 
strument were  happily  associated;  but  a mo- 
ment’s glance  at  the  tri -color  standard,  at  the 
free  and  easy  manner  of  the  general-in-chief 
when  he  met  the  Pope  at  the  gate  of  the  Lateran, 
recalled  the  mind  back  to  the  French  Republic, 
with  all  its  long  train  of  intrigue,  oppression, 
and  infatuated  folly. 

But,  whatever  the  change  of  scene  may  be, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  drama  was  full  of 
interest  and  the  decorations  magnificent.  When 
the  sun  shone  on  the  masses  collected  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Giovanni,  and  the  great  gates  of 


the  Lateran  being  thrown  open  the  gorgeous 
hierarchy  of  Rome,  with  the  banners  of  the 
various  Basilicas,  the  insignia  and  costume  of 
every  office  issued  forth,  the  effect  was  beyond 
measure  imposing.  An  artist  must  have  failed 
in  painting,  as  he  must  have  failed  in  composing 
such  a pioture.  Precisely  at  4 o’clock  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Place  announced  that  the  cortege 
was  in  view,  and  presently  the  clouds  of  dust 
blown  before  it  gave  a less  agreeable  assurance 
of  its  approach.  The  procession  was  headed 
by  a strong  detachment  of  cavalry ; then  fol- 
lowed  the  tribe  of  couriers,  outriders,  and  officials 
— whom  I described  from  Velletri — more  troops, 
and  then  the  Pope.  As  he  passed  the  drums 
heat  the  generale,  and  the  soldiers  knelt,  it  was 
commonly  reported,  but  I know  not  with  what 
truth ; it  was  the  first  time  they  ever  knelt  be- 
fore the  head  of  the  church.  Certainly,  with 
the  Italians  church  ceremonies  are  an  instinct 
— the  coloring  and  grouping  are  so  accidentally 
but  artistically  arranged ; the  bright  scarlet  of 
the  numerous  cardinals  mingling  with  the  solemn 
black  of  the  Conservatori , the  ermine  of  the  sen- 
ate, the  golden  vestments  of  the  high-priests,  and 
the  soberer  hues  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  cler- 
gy. When  the  Pope  descended  from  the  carriage 
a loud  cheer  was  raised  and  handkerchiefs  were 
waved  in  abundance ; but,  alas ! the  enthusiasm 
that  is  valuable  is  that  which  does  not  boast  of 
such  a luxury  as  handkerchiefs.  Very  few  people 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  kneel,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  mass  were  more  interested  in 
the  pageant  itself  than  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  originated.  The  excitement  of  curiosity 
was,  however,  at  its  height,  for  many  people  in 
defiance  of  horse  and  foot  broke  into  the  square, 
where  they  afforded  excellent  sport  to  the 
chasseurs,  who  amused  themselves  in  knocking 
off  their  hats  and  then  in  preventing  them  from 
picking  them  up.  I ran  down  in  time  to  see 
his  Holiness  march  in  procession  up  the  centre 
of  the  magnificent  St.  Giovanni.  This  religious 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  perhaps  more  im- 
posing than  that  outside  the  church.  The  dead 
silence  while  the  Pope  prayed,  the  solemn  strains 
when  he  rose  from  his  knees,  the  rich  draperies 
which  covered  the  walls  and  cast  an  atmosphere 
of  purple  light  around,  the  black  dresses  and 
the  vails  which  the  ladies  wore,  mingling  with 
every  variety  of  uniform,  stars,  and  ribbons,  pro- 
duced an  admirable  effect.  The  great  object, 
when  this  ceremony  was  half  finished,  was  to 
reach  St.  Peter’s  before  the  Pope  could  arrive 
there,  every  body,  of  course,  starting  at  the 
same  moment,  and  each  party  thinking  they 
were  going  to  do  a very  clever  thing  in  taking 
a narrow  roundabout  way  to  the  Ponte  Sisto, 
so  choking  it  up  and  leaving  the  main  road  by 
the  Coliseum  and  the  Foro  Trajano  quite  de- 
serted. In  the  palmiest  days  of  the  circus 
Rome  could  never  have  witnessed  such  chariot- 
racing. All  ideas  of  courtesy  and  solemnity 
befitting  the  occasion  were  banished.  The  only 
thing  was  who  could  arrive  first  at  the  bridge. 
The  streets  as  we  passed  through  were  quite 
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deserted — it  looked  like  a city  of  the  dead.  As 
we  passed  that  admirable  institution,  the  Hospi- 
tal St.  Giovanni  Colabita,  which  is  always  open 
to  public  view,  the  officiating  priests  and  sol- 
diers were  standing  in  wonder  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  sick  men  raised  themselves  on  their 
arms  and  looked  with  interest  on  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  return  of  the  Head  of  that 
Church,  to  which  they  owed  the  foundation 
where  they  sought  repose,  and  the  faith  that 
taught  them  hope.  By  the  time  we  arrived 
at  St.  Peters  the  immense  space  wras  already 
crowded,  but,  thanks  to  my  Irish  pertinacity,  I 
soon  elbowed  myself  into  a foremost  place  at  the 
head  of  the  steps.  Here  I had  to  wait  for  about 
an  hour,  admiring  the  untiring  energy  of  the 
mob,  who  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  troops 
to  keep  them  back,  the  gentle  expostulations  of 
the  officers,  and  sometimes  the  less  gentle  per- 
suasion of  the  bayonet.  At  6 o’clock,  the  ban- 
ners flew  from  the  top  of  Adrian’s  Tomb,  and 
the  roar  of  cannon  recommenced ; but  again 
the  acclamations  were  very  partial,  and,  but 
for  the  invaluable  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  the 
ever-sympathizing  ladies,  the  affair  must  have 
passed  off  rather  coldly.  It  was,  however,  very 
different  in  St.  Peter’s.  When  his  Holiness 
trod  that  magnificent  temple  the  thousands  col- 
lected within  its  walls  appeared  truly  impressed 
with  the  grandeur,  the  almost  awful  grandeur 
of  the  scene.  The  man,  the  occasion,  and  the 
splendor,  all  so  striking;  never  was  the  host 
celebrated  under  a more  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  The  word  of  command 
given  to  the  troops  rang  through  the  immense 
edifice,  then  the  crash  of  arms,  and  every  man 
knelt  for  some  momenta  amid  a breathless  si- 
lence, only  broken  by  the  drums,  which  rolled 
at  intervals.  The  mass  was  ended.  St.  Peter’s 
sent  forth  tho  tens  of  thousands,  the  soldiers  fell 
in,  the  pageantry  was  at  an  end.  Then  came 
the  illumination,  which  was  very  beautiful,  not 
from  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights,  but  from  its 
being  so  universal.  St.  Peter’s  was  only  lighted 
en  demi-toilette , and  is  to  appear  in  his  glory  to- 
morrow evening ; but  as  the  wind  played  among 
the  lamps,  and  the  flames  flickered  and  bright- 
ened in  the  breeze,  the  effect  from  the  Pincian 
was  singularly  graceful.  The  Campodoglio, 
that  centre  of  triumph,  was  in  a blaze  of  glory, 
and  the  statues  of  the  mighty  of  old  stood  forth, 
like  dark  and  solemn  witnesses  of  the  past,  in 
the  sea  of  light.  But  one  by  one  the  lamps 
died  out,  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night  resumed  their  sway,  and  the  glory  of  the 
day  became  the  history  of  the  past. 

Thus  far  prognostications  have  been  defeated. 
Tho  Pope  is  in  the  Vatican.  Let  us  hope  the 
prophets  of  evil  may  again  find  their  predictions 
falsified;  but,  alas!  it  is  impossible  to  bo  blind 
to  the  fact,  that  within  the  last  few  days  the 
happiness  of  many  homes  has  been  destroyed, 
and  that  the  triumph  of  the  one  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  sorrows  of  the  many.  True, 
some  30,000  scudi  have  been  given  in  charity, 
of  which  the  Pope  granted  25,000 ; but  there  is 


that  which  is  even  more  blessed  than  ftxxl — it 
is  liberty.  There  were  conspiracies,  it  is  true. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the  Quirinal ; 
a small  machine  infernalc  was  exploded  near  the 
Palazzo  Teodoli.  There  was  the  excuse  fbr 
some  arrests,  but  not  for  so  many.  But  if  the 
hand  of  the  administration  is  to  press  too  heavily 
on  the  people,  the  absence  of  prudence  and  in- 
dulgence on  the  part  of  the  church  can  not  l>e 
compensated  for  by  the  presence  of  its  head. 
In  former  days  of  clerical  ignorance  and  relig- 
ious bigotry  tho  master- writings  of  antiquity, 
which  were  found  inscribed  on  old  parchments, 
were  obliterated  to  make  way  for  missals,  homi- 
lies, and  golden  legends,  gorgeously  illuminated 
but  ignorantly  expressed.  Let  not  the  church 
fall  into  the  same  error  in  these  days,  by  effacing 
from  its  record  the  stern  hut  solemn  lessons  of 
the  past,  to  replace  them  by  illiberal,  ungener- 
ous, and  therefore  erroneous  views,  clothed  al- 
though they  may  be  with  all  the  pride  and  pomp 
of  papal  supremacy.  Doubtless  some  time  will 
elapse  before  any  particular  course  of  policy  will 
be  laid  down.  The  Pope  will  for  the  moment 
bide  his  time  and  observe.  No  one  questions 
his  good  intentions,  no  man  puts  his  benevolence 
in  doubt.  Let  him  only  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  kindness  of  heart,  chastened  by  his  bit- 
ter experience,  which  will  teach  him  alike  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  indulgence  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  severity. 

Saturday  Morning,  April  13. 

I am  glad  to  bo  able  to  add  that  the  night 
has  passed  off  in  the  most  quiet  and  satisfactory 
manner,  and  I do  not  hear  that  in  a single  in- 
stance public  tranquillity  was  disturbed.  The 
decorations,  consisting  of  bright  colors  and  rich 
tapestry,  which  ornamented  the  windows  and 
balconies  yesterday,  are  kept  up  to-day,  and 
the  festive  appearance  of  the  city  is  fully  main- 
tained. There  is  an  apparent  increase  of  move- 
ment in  all  tho  principal  thoroughfares.  His 
Holiness  is  engaged  to-day  in  receiving  various 
deputations,  but  to-morrow  the  ceremonies  wTili 
recommence  with  high  mass  at  St.  Peter’s,  after 
which  the  Pope  will  bless  the  people  from  the 
balcony,  and  no  doubt  for  several  days  to  come 
religious  observances  will  occupy  all  the  time 
and  attention  of  his  Holiness.  I am  very  glad  to 
find,  from  a gentleman  who  arrived  last  night, 
having  followed  the  papal  progress  through 
Cestcma,  Velletri,  Genzano,  and  Albano,  several 
hours;  after  I had  left,  that  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity  prevailed  on  the  whole  line  of  road, 
and  up  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  at  four  o’clock  this 
morning  not  a single  accident  had  occurred  to 
disturb  the  general  satisfaction.  Of  course  the 
whole  city  is  alive  with  reports  of  various  de- 
scriptions; every  body  draws  Ills  own  conclu- 
sions from  the  great  events  of  yesterday,  and 
indulges  in  vaticinations  in  the  not  improbable 
event  of  General  Baraguay  d’Hilliers’  immediate 
departure,  nowT  that  his  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished. A fine  field  will  be  open  for  specula- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  presence  of  the  sovereign 
has  been  of  one  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
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— it  has  put  the  municipality  on  the  alert,  their  judgment,  is  invoked.  It  is  not  to  thcit 
The  heaps  of  rubbish  have  been  removed  from  understanding  that  these  rhapsodies  are  address- 
the  centres  of  the  squares  and  the  comers  of  the  ed,  but  to  their  will  and  their  passions.  A 
different  streets,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  writer  who  really  meant  to  vindicate  an  institu- 
tribes  of  hungry  dogs  which,  for  the  comfort  of  tion  against  its  abuses,  would  adopt  a widely 
the  tired  population,  had  not  energy  to  bay  different  course ; and  it  is  only  begging  George 
through  the  night.  Workpeople  have  been  in-  Sand  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jury  to  assert  that 
cessantly  employed  in  carting  away  the  remains  the  intention  of  her  writings  is  opposed  to  their 
of  republican  violence.  I observe,  however,  effect,  which  is  to  sap  the  foundations  upon  which 


that  the  causeway  between  the  Vatican  and  St. 
Angelo,  which  was  broken  down  by  the  mob,  | 
has  not  yet  been  touched.  Are  we  to  hail  this 
as  an  omen  that  the  sovereign  will  never  again 
require  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  fortress,  or  as 
an  evidence  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil 
power  are  not  yet  entirely  united? 

[From  Bentley’s  Miscellany.] 

THE  GENIUS  OF  GEORGE  SAND. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  FRANfOIS  LE  CHAMFI. 

SCARCELY  half  a dozen  years  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  considered  a dangerous  experi- 
ment to  introduce  the  name  of  George  Sand 
into  an  English  periodical.  In  the  interval  we 
have  overcome  our  scruples,  and  the  life  and 
writings  of  George  Sand  are  now  as  well  known 
in  this  country  as  those  of  Charles  Dickens,  or 
Bulwer  Lytton.  The  fact  itself  is  a striking 
proof  of  the  power  of  a great  intellect  to  make 
itself  heard  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  aver- 
sion of  its  audience. 

The  intellectual  power  of  George  Sand  is  at- 
tested by  the  suffrages  of  Europe.  The  use  to 
which  she  has  put  it  is  another  question.  Un- 
fortunately, she  has  applied  it,  for  the  most 
part,  to  so  bad  a use,  that  half  the  people  who 
acknowledge  the  ascendency  of  her  genius,  see 
too  much  occasion  to  deplore  its  perversion. 

The  principles  she  has  launched  upon  the 
world  have  an  inevitable  tendency  toward  the 
disorganization  of  all  existing  institutions,  polit- 
ical and  social.  This  is  the  broad,  palpable 
fact,  let  sophistry  disguise  or  evade  it  as  it  may. 
Whether  she  pours  out  an  intense  novel  that  shall 
plow  up  the  roots  of  the  domestic  system,  or  com- 
poses a proclamation  for  the  Red  Republicans 
that  shall  throw  the  streets  into  a flame,  her  influ- 
ence is  equally  undeniable  and  equally  pernicious. 

It  has  been  frequently  urged,  in  the  defense 
of  her  novels,  that  they  do  not  assail  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  but  the  wrongs  that  are 
perpetrated  in  its  name.  Give  her  the  full 
benefit  of  her  intention,  and  the  result  is  still 
the  same.  Her  eloquent  expositions  of  ill-as- 
sorted unions — her  daring  appeals  from  the  ob- 
ligations they  impose,  to  the  affections  they  out- 
rage— her  assertion  of  the  rights  of  nature  over 
the  conventions  of  society,  have  the  final  effect 
of  justifying  the  violation  of  duty  on  the  pre- 
carious ground  of  passion  and  inclination.  The 
bulk  of  her  readers— of  all  readers — take  such 


the  fabric  of  domestic  life  reposes. 

Her  practice  accords  harmoniously  with  her 
doctrines.  Nobody  who  knows  what  the  actual 
j life  of  George  Sand  has  been,  can  doubt  for  a 
| moment  the  true  nature  of  her  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.  It  is  not  a pleasant  sub- 
ject to  touch,  and  we  should  shrink  from  it,  if  it 
were  not  as  notorious  as  every  thing  else  by 
which  she  has  become  famous  in  her  time.  It 
forms,  in  reality,  as  much  a part  of  the  philoso- 
phy she  desires  to  impress  upon  the  'world,  as 
the  books  through  which  she  has  expounded  her 
theory.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  her 
i theory  of  freedom  and  independence  in  the  mat- 
] ter  of  passion  (we  dare  not  dignify  it  by  any 
higher  name)  put  into  action — rather  vagrant 
action,  we  fear,  but,  on  that  acoount,  all  the 
more  decisive.  The  wonder  is,  how  any  body, 
however  ardent  an  admirer  of  George  Sand’s 
genius,  can  suppose  for  a moment  that  a wom- 
an who  leads  this  life  from  choice,  and  who 
carries  its  excesses  to  an  extremity  of  voluptu- 
ous caprice,  could  by  any  human  possibility 
pass  so  completely  out  of  herself  into  another 
person  in  her  books.  The  supposition  is  not 
only  absurd  in  itself,  but  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  boldness  and  sincerity  of  her  character. 

Some  sort  of  justification  for  the  career  of 
Madamo  Dudevant  has  been  attempted  to  be 
extracted  from  the  alleged  unhappiness  of  her 
married  life,  which  drove  her  at  hist  to  break 
the  bond,  and  purchase  her  liberty  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  a large  portion  of  her  fortunr,  originally 
considerable.  But  all  such  justifications  must 
be  accepted  with  hesitation  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  data,  and  more  especially  when  sub- 
sequent circumstances  are  of  a nature  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  defense.  Cases  undoubtedly 
occur  in  which  the  violent  disruption  of  domes- 
tic ties  may  be  extenuated  even  upon  moral 
grounds ; but  we  can  not  comprehend  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  the  argument  can  be 
stretched  so  as  to  cover  any  indiscretions  that 
take  place  afterward. 

Madame  Dudevant  was  married  in  1822; 
her  husband  is  represented  as  a plain  country 
gentleman,  very  upright  and  literal  in  his  way, 
and  quite  incapable,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
of  sympathizing  with  what  one  of  her  ablest 
critics  calls  her  “aspirations  toward  the  infinite, 
art  and  liberty.”  She  bore  him  two  children 
lived  with  him  eight  years,  and,  shortly  aftei 
the  insurrection  of  July,  1830,  fled  from  hoi 


froeial  philosophy  in  the  gross;  they  can  not  dull  house  at  Nohant,  and  went  up  to  Paris 

pick  out  its  nice  distinctions,  and  sift  its  mys-  Upon  this  step  nobody  has  a right  to  pronounce 

deal  refinements.  It  is  less  a matter  of  ^ason-  ! judgment.  Nor  should  the  world  penetrate  the 

ing  than  of  feeling.  Their  sensibility,  and  not  reoesses  of  her  private  life  from  that  day  for 
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ward,  if  her  life  could  be  truly  considered  pri-  * 
vate,  and  if  it  were  not  in  fact  and  in  reality  a ; 
part  and  parcel  of  her  literary  career.  She  has 
made  so  little  scruple  about  publishing  it  her- 
self, that  nobody  else  need  have  any  such  scruple 
on  that  head.  She  has  been  interwoven  in  such 
close  intimacies  with  a succession  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons,  and  has  acted  upon  all  oc- 
casions so  openly,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
disguise  upon  the  matter  in  the  literary  circles 
of  Paris.  But  even  all  this  publicity  might  not 
wholly  warrant  a reference  to  the  erratic  course 
of  this  extraordinary  woman,  if  she  had  not  made 
her  own  experiences,  to  some  extent,  the  basis 
of  her  works,  which  are  said  by  those  most  fa- 
miliar with  her  habits  and  associations,  to  con- 
tain, in  a variety  of  forms,  the  confession  of  the 
strange  vicissitudes  through  which  her  heart  and 
imagination  have  passed.  The  reflection  is  not 
limited  to  general  types  of  human  character  and 
passion,  but  constantly  descends  to  individualiza- 
tion ; and  her  intimate  friends  are  at  no  loss  to 
trace  through  her  numerous  productions  a whole 
gallery  of  portraits,  beginning  with  poor  M. 
Dudevant,  and  running  through  a remarkable 
group  of  contemporary  celebrities.  Her  works 
then  are,  avowedly,  transcripts  of  her  life ; and 
her  life  consequently  becomes,  in  a grave  sense, 
literary  property,  as  the  spring  from  whence 
has  issued  the  turbid  principles  she  glories  in 
enunciating. 

We  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  view  of 
George  Sand’s  writings  to  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences. It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  indicate  the  source  and  nature  of  the  influ- 
ence she  exercises.  Taking  her  life  and  her 
works  together,  their  action  and  re-action  upon 
each  other,  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a 
writer  could  be  produced  and  fostered  only  in 
such  a state  of  society  as  that  of  Paris.  With 
all  her  genius  she  would  perish  in  London.  The 
moral  atmosphere  of  France  is  necessary  alike 
to  its  culture  and  reception — the  volcanic  soil — 
the  perpetual  excitement — the  instability  of  the 
people  and  the  government — the  eternal  tur- 
moil, caprice,  and  transition — a society  agitated 
and  polluted  to  its  core.  These  elements  of  fa- 
naticism and  confusion,  to  which  she  has  admin- 
istered so  skillfully,  have  made  her  what  she 
is.  In  such  a country  as  England,  calm,  or- 
derly, and  conservative,  her  social  philosophy 
would  lack  earth  for  its  roots  and  air  for  its 
blossoms.  The  very  institutions  of  France,  upon 
which  no  man  can  count  for  an  hour,  are  essen- 
tial to  her  existence  as  a writer. 

But  time  that  mellows  all  things  has  not  been 
idle  with  George  Sand.  After  having  written 
u Indiana,”  44  Lelie,”  “Valentine,”  and  sundry 
other  of  her  most  conspicuous  works,  she  found 
it  necessary  to  defend  herself  against  the  charge 
of  advocating  conjugal  infidelity.  The  defense, 
to  be  sure,  was  pre-eminently  sophistical,  and 
rested  on  a complete  evasion  of  the  real  ques- 
tion ; but  it  was  a concession  to  the  feelings 
and  decorum  of  society  which  could  not  fail  in 
some  measure  to  operate  as  a restraint  in  future 


1 labors.  Her  subsequent  works  were  not  quite 
: so  decisive  on  these  topics ; and  in  some  of  them 
marriage  was  even  treated  with  a respectful 
recognition,  and  love  was  suffered  to  run  its 
course  in  purity  and  tranquillity,  without  any 
of  those  terrible  struggles  with  duty  and  con- 
science which  were  previously  considered  indis- 
pensable to  bring  out  its  intensity. 

And  now  comes  an  entirely  new  phase  in  the 
development  of  George  Sand’s  mind.  Perhaps 
about  this  time  the  influences  immediately  act- 
ing upon  her  may  have  undergone  a modifica- 
tion that  will  partly  help  to  explain  the  miracle. 
Her  daughter,  the  fair  Solange,  is  grown  np  and 
about  to  be  married ; and  the  household  thoughts 
and  cares,  and  the  tenderness  of  a serious  and 
unselfish  cast,  which  creep  to  a mother’s  heart 
on  such  occasions,  may  have  shed  their  sweet- 
ness upon  this  wayward  soul,  and  inspired  it 
with  congenial  utterances.  This  is  mere  spec- 
ulation. more  or  less  corroborated  by  time  and 
circumstance  ; but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
agencies  by  which  the  charm  was  wrought,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  George  Sand  has  recently  produced 
a work  which,  we  will  not  say  flippantly  in  the 
words  of  the  song, 

M Hr*  for  once  a moral,” 

but  which  is  in  the  highost  degree  chaste  in 
conoeption,  and  full  of  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness in  the  execution.  This  wTork  is  in  the  form 
of  a three-act  comedy,  and  is  called  “ Fran 901s 
le  Champi.”  (For  the  benefit  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  we  may  as  well  at  once  explain  thirl 
the  word  champi  means  a foundling  of  the  fields.) 

The  domestic  morality,  the  quiet  nature,  the 
home  feeling  of  this  comedy  may  be  described 
as  something  wonderful  for  George  Sand ; not 
that  her  genius  was  not  felt  to  be  plastic  enough 
for  such  a display,  but  that  nobody  suspected 
she  could  have  accomplished  it  with  so  slight  an 
appearance  of  artifice  or  false  sentiment,  or  with 
so  much  geniality  and  faith  in  its  truth.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  wonder  connected  with 
“Franfois  le  Champi.”  Its  reception  by  the 
Paris  audience  was  something  yet  more  won- 
derful. We  witnessed  a few  weeks  ago  at  the 
Odeon  its  hundred  and  fourth  or  fifth  represent- 
ation—and  it  was  a sight  not  readily  forgotten. 
The  acting,  exquisite  as  it  was  through  the 
minutest  articulation  of  the  scene,  was  infinitely 
less  striking  than  the  stillness  and  patience  of 
the  spectators.  It  was  a strange  and  curious 
thing  to  see  these  mercurial  people  pouring  in 
from  their  gay  cafe 9 and  restaurants,  and  sitting 
down  to  the  representation  of  this  dramatic  pas- 
toral with  much  the  same  close  and  motionless 
attention  as  a studious  audience  might  be  ex- 
pected to  give  to  a scientific  lecture  And  it 
was  more  curious  still  to  contrast  wnat  was 
doing  at  that  moment  in  different  places  with  a 
like  satisfaction  to  other  crowds  of  listeners; 
and  to  consider  what  an  odd  compound  that 
people  must  be  who  can  equally  enjoy  the  rustic 
virtues  of  the  Odeon,  and  the  grossnesses  and 
prurient  humors  of  the  Vari6t6s.  Paris  and  the 
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Pansi&ns  will,  probably,  forever  remain  an  enig- 
ma to  the  moral  philosopher.  One  never  can 
«ee  one's  way  through  their  surprising  contra- 
dictions, or  calculate  upon  what  will  happen 
next,  or  what  turn  any  given  state  of  affairs  will 
take.  In  this  sensuous,  sentimental,  volatile, 
and  dismal  Paris,  any  body  who  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  cross  the  water  for  such  a spec- ! 
tacie,  may  see  reproduced  together,  side  by  side,  ! 
the  innocence  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  worst  j 
vices  of  the  last  stage  of  a high  civilization. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  j 
found  a constitutional  melancholy  that  goes  a , 
irreat  way  to  account  for  the  opposite  excesses 
into  which  the  national  character  runs.  A 
Frenchman  is  at  heart  the  saddest  man  in  the 
oni verse ; bnt  his  nature  is  of  great  compass  at 
both  ends,  being  deficient  only  in  the  Tepose  of 
the  middle  notes.  And  this  constitutional  mel- 
ancholy opposed  to  the  habitual  frivolity  (it 
never  deserved  to  be  called  mirth)  of  the  French 
is  now  more  palpable  than  ever.  Commercial 
depression  has  brought  it  out  in  its  darkest  col- 
ors. The  people  having  got  what  they  wanted, 
begin  now  to  discover  that  they  want  every 
thing  else.  The  shops  are  empty — the  Palais 
Royal  is  as  triste  as  the  suburb  of  a country 
town — and  the  drive  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  in 
spite  of  its  display  of  horsemen  and  private  car- 
riages, mixed  up  in  motley  cavalcade  with  hack 
cabriolets  and  omnibuses,  is  as  different  from 
what  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  of  the  mon- 
archy, as  the  castle  of  Dublin  will  be  by-and-by, 
when  the  viceregal  pageant  is  removed  to  Lon- 
don. The  sparkling  butterflies  that  used  to 
flirt  about  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilcries,  may 
now  be  seen  pacing  moodily  along,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  sometimes  with  an  old  umbrella  (which 
seems  to  be  received  by  common  assent  as  the 
emblem  of  broken-down  fortunes),  and  some- ; 
times  with  a brown  paper  parcel  under  their 
arms.  The  animal  spirits  of  the  Parisians  are 
very  much  perplexed  under  these  circumstances; 
and  hence  it  is  that  they  alternately  try  to  drown 
their  melancholy  in  draughts  of  fierce  excite- 
ment, or  to  solace  it  by  gentle  sedatives.  | 

George  Sand  has  done  herself  great  honor  by 
this  charming  little  drama.  That  she  should 
have  chosen  such  a turbulent  moment  for  such  | 
an  experiment  upon  the  public,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  incident  connected  with  it.  Only  a 
few  months  before  we  heard  of  her  midnight 
revels  with  the  heads  of  the  Repulican  party  in 
the  midst  of  the  fury  and  bloodshed  of  an  emeute; 
and  then  follows  close  upon  the  blazing  track 
of  revolution,  a picture  of  household  virtues  so 
sweet  and  tranquil,  so  full  of  tenderness  and 
love,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  the 
production  of  the  same  hand  that  had  recently 
flung  flaming  addresses,  like  brands,  into  the 
streets  to  set  the  town  on  fire.  But  we  must 
be  surprised  at  nothing  that  happens  in  France, 
where  truth  is  so  much  stranger  than  fiction,  as 
to  extinguish  the  last  fragment  of  an  excuse  for 
credulity  and  wonder. 

VopL— No.  l.r-G 
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AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  COURT  OF 
LOUIS  XV. 

AT  one  time  the  whole  court  was  thrown  intu 
great  commotion  oy  a sudden  fancy  which 
the  king  took  for  worsted  work.  A courier  was 
instantly  dispatched  to  Paris  for  wool,  needles, 
and  canvas.  He  only  took  two  hours  and  a half 
to  go  and  come  back,  and  the  same  day  all  the 
courtiers  in  Versailles  were  seen,  with  the  Duke 
of  Gesvres  at  their  head,  embroidering  like  their 
sovereign.  At  a later  period,  both  the  new  and 
the  old  nobility  joined  in  the  common  pursuit  of 
pleasure  before  their  fall.  Bad  taste  and  friv 
olousness  marked  their  amusements.  Titled 
ladies,  who  eagerly  sought  the  favor  of  being 
allowed  a seat  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  visited  in  secret  the  popular  ball  of 
the  Porcherons,  or  amused  themselves  by  break- 
ing plates  and  glasses  in  obscure  cabarets,  as- 
suming the  free  and  reckless  tone  of  men.  Their 
husbands  in  the  meanwhile  embroidered  at  home, 
or  paced  the  stately  galleries  of  Louis  XIV.  at 
Versailles,  a little  painted  cardboard  figure  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they  drew  the 
string  which  put  it  in  motion.  This  preposterous 
amusement  even  spread  throughout  the  whole 
ration,  and  grave  magistrates  were  to  be  met 
in  the  streets  playing,  like  the  rest,  with  their 
pantins , as  these  figures  were  called.  This 
childish  folly  was  satirized  in  the  following 
epigram : 

“ D*un  people  frivole  et  volage 
Pan  tin  fut  la  divinit6. 

Faut-il  6tre  s’il  ch6riasait  l'image 
Dont  il  cat  la  r6alit6 !” 

The  general  degeneracy  of  the  times  was  ac- 
knowledged even  by  those  who  shared  in  it.  The 
old  nobles  ascribed  it  to  that  fatal  evil,  the  want 
of  female  chastity.  Never,  indeed,  had  this  social 
stain  been  so  universal  and  so  great. — Women 
in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


The  Pleasures  of  Old  Age. — One  forenoon 
I did  prevail  with  my  mother  to  let  them  cart) 
her  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  house, 
to  a sheltered,  sunny  spot,  whereunto  we  did 
often  resort  formerly  to  hear  the  wood-pigeons 
which  frequented  the  fir  trees  hereabout.  We 
seated  ourselves,  and  did  pass  an  hour  or  two 
very  pleasantly.  She  remarked,  how  merciful 
it  was  ordered  that  these  pleasures  should  re- 
main to  the  last  days  of  life;  that  when  the 
infirmities  of  age  make  the  company  of  others 
burdensome  to  us  and  ourselves  a burden  to 
them,  the  quiet  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
God  affords  a simple  pleasure  which  'heedeth 
not  aught  else  than  a contented  mind  to  enjoy : 
the  singing  of  birds,  even  a single  flower,  or  a 
pretty  spot  like  this,  with  its  bank  of  primroses, 
and  the  brook  running  in  there  below,  and  this 
warm  sunshine,  how  pleasant  they  are.  They 
take  back  our  thoughts  to  our  youth,  which  age 
doth  love  to  look  back  upon. — Diary  of  Lady 
Willoughby. 
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(From  Bentley’s  Miscellany.] 

THE  CIRCASSIAN  PRIEST-WARRIOR 
AND  HIS  WHITE  HORSE. 

A TRUE  TALE  OF  THE  DAGHESTAN. 

THE  Russian  camp  lay  at  the  foot 
Of  a bold  and  lofty  hill, 

Where  many  a noble  tree  had  root, 

And  babbled  many  a rill ; 

And  the  rill’s  laughter  and  the  shade — 

The  melody  and  shade  combin’d — 

Men  of  most  gentle  feelings  made, 

But  of  unbending  mind. 

On  that  hill’s  side,  concealed  by  trees, 
Slumber’d  Circassia’s  might, 

Awaiting  till  the  war-horse  neighs 
His  welcome  to  the  light. 

The  first  gray  light  broke  forth  at  length, 

And  with  it  rose  the  Invader’s  strength. 

Now,  if  thq  Vulture,  reasoning  bird, 
Foretelling  blood  and  scenting  strife, 

Had  not  among  the  hill-clouds  stirr’d, 

One  would  have  said  that  human  life, 

Save  that  of  shepherds  tending  flocks, 

Breathed  not  among  yon  silent  rocks. 

What  Spectre,  gliding  tow’rd  the  rays 
Of  rising  sun,  meets  Russian  gaze, 

And  is  it  fright,  amaze,  or  awe, 

Distends  each  eye  and  hangs  each  jaw  ? 

A Horse,  as  snow  on  mountain  height, 

His  master  clothed  all,  too,  in  white, 

Moved  slowly  up  the  mountain’s  side, 

Arching  his  neck  in  conscious  pride. 

And  though  the  cannon  pointed  stood, 

Charged  with  its  slumb’ring  lava  flood, 

The  rider  gave  no  spur  nor  stroke, 

Nor  did  he  touch  the  rein  which  lay 
Upon  the  horse’s  neck — who  yoke 
Of  spur  nor  rein  did  e’er  obey. 

His  master’s  voice  he  knew — the  horse, 

And  by  it  checked  or  strain’d  his  course. 

But  even  no  voice  was  needed  now, 

For  when  he  reach’d  the  mountain’s  brow, 

He  halted  while  his  master  spread 
His  arms  full  wide,  threw  back  his  head, 

And  pour’d  to  Allah  forth  a pray’r — 

Or  seem’d  to  pray — for  Russian  ear 
Even  in  that  pure  atmosphere, 

The  name  of  Allah  ’lone  could  hear. 

The  sound,  whose  purport  is  to  name 
God’s  name — it  is  an  awful  sound, 

No  matter  from  what  lips  it  came, 

Or  in  what  form  ’tis  found — 

Jehovah ! Allah  ! God  alike, 

Must  Christian  heart  with  terror  strike. 

For  ignorant  as  may  be  man, 

Or  with  perverted  learning  stored, 

There  within  the  soul’s  wide  span, 

A deep  unutterable  word. 
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A music,  and  a hymn, 

Which  any  voice  of  love  that  breaks 
From  pious  spirit  gently  wakes, 

Like  slumb’ring  Cherubim. 

And  “ Allah,  Allah,  Allah!”  rose 
More  thrilling  still  for  Russian  foes 
By  Russian  eyes  unseen  ! 

Behind  a thick  wood’s  screen, 

Circassia’s  dreadful  horsemen  were 
Bowed  to  the  earth,  and  drinking  there 
Enthusiasm  grand  from  pray’r, 

Ready  to  spring  as  soldier  fir’d, 

When  soldier  is  a Priest  inspir’d. 

Ay,  o’er  that  host  the  sacred  name 
Of  Allah  rolled,  a scorching  flame, 

That  thrilled  into  the  heart’s  deep  core, 

And  swelled  it  like  a heaving  ocean 
Visited  by  Tempest’s  roar. 

Invader ! such  sublime  emotion 
Bodes  thee  no  good — so  do  not  mock 
The  sacred  sound  which  fills  each  rock. 

“ Yon  Priest  must  fall,  and  by  his  blood 
Damp  the  affrighted  army’s  zeal, 

Who  dream  his  body’s  proof  and  good 
’Gainst  flying  ball  or  flashing  steel.” 

A gun  was  pointed — match  applied — 

The  ball  leaped  forth ; the  smoke  spread  wide, 

And  cleared  away  as  the  echo  died, 

And  “ Allah  ! Allah  ! Allah  !”  rose 
From  lips  that  never  quiver’d : 

Nor  changed  the  White  Priest’s  grand  repose , 

The  White  Horse  never  shiver’d. 

The  cannoneer,  now  trembling,  blushed, 

For  he  rarely  missed  his  aim, 

While  his  commander  forward  rushed, 

With  words  of  bitter  blame. 

“ There  is  no  mark  to  guide  the  eye,” 

Faltered  the  chidden  man ; 

“Yon  thing  of  white  is  as  the  sky — 

No  difference  can  I scan!” 
uLet  charge  the  gun  with  mitraille  show’s, 

And  Allah  will  be  heard  no  more.” 

And  the  gun  was  charged,  and  fixed,  and 
fired; 

Full  fifty  bullets  flew. 

The  smoke  hung  long,  the  men  admired 
How  the  cannon  burst  not  through. 

And  the  startled  echoes  thundered, 

And  more  again  all  wondered — 

As  died  away  the  echoes’  roar — 

The  name  of  Allah  rose  once  more. 

And  44  Allah  1 Allah  ! Allah !”  rose, 

While  horse  and  rider  look’d  repose, 

As  statues  on  the  mountain  raised, 

Round  whom  the  mitraille  idly  blazed, 

And  rent  and  tore  tho  earth  around ; 

But  nothing  shook  except  the  ground, 

Still  the  untroubled  lip  ne’er  quivered, 

Still  that  white  altar-horse  ne’er  shivered. 
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* Wait  his  return,”  the  captain  cried  ; 

‘The  mountain’s  side  a mark  supplies, 

And  range  in  line  some  twenty  guns  : 

Fire  one  by  one,  as  back  he  runs  j 
With  mitrailie  loaded  be  each  gun — 

For  him  who  kills  a grade  is  won !” 

But  back  the  White  Horse  ran  not — no ! 

His  pace  was  gentle,  grand,  and  slow ; 

His  rider  on  the  holy  skies, 

In  meditation  fix’d  his  eyes. 

The  enemy,  with  murderous  plan, 

Knew  not  which  to  most  admire, 

The  grand  White  Steed,  the  grander  man, 
When,  lo ! the  signal — “ Fire !” 

“Unscath'd!  unscath’d!  now  mark  the  race!” 

The  laughing  soldiers  cried  : 

The  'White  Horse  quickens  not  his  pace, 

The  Priest  spurs  not  his  side. 

; Ha  ! mark  his  figure  on  the  rock  J” 

A second  gun  is  ringing, 

The  rock  itself  is  springing, 

As  from  a mine’s  low  shock, 

Its  splinters  flying  in  the  air, 

And  round  the  Priest  and  steed  is  there 
Of  balls  and  stones  an  atmosphere. 

What  not  one  stain  upon  his  side ! 

T&e  whited  robe  remains  undyed — 

Xo  bloody  rain  upon  the  path — 

Surprise  subdues  the  soldier’s  wrath. 
u Give  him  a chance  for  life,  one  chance ; 

(Xow,  hear  the  chance  the  captain  gave) 

Let  every  gun  be  fired  at  once — 

At  random,  too — and  he,  the  brave, 

If  he  escape,  will  have  to  tell 
A prodigy — a miracle — 

Or  meet  the  bloodiest  grave 
That  ever  closed  o’er  human  corse, 

O’er  rider  brave,  or  gallant  horse.” 

And  away,  and  away,  like  thunder  weather, 
Full  twenty  cannon  blaze  together  j 
Forth  the  volcano  vomits  wide. 

The  men  who  fired  them  spring  aside, 

As  back  the  cannons  wheeled. 

Then  came  a solemn  pause ; 

One  would  have  thought  the  mountain  reeled, 
As  a crater  opes  its  jaws. 

But  the  smoke  and  sulphur  clearing, 

Down  the  mountain’s  side,  unfearing, 
Phantom-like  glided  horse  and  man, 

As  though  they  had  no  danger  ran. 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah  1”  the  soldiers  cheer, 

And  clap  their  hands  in  wild  delight. 
Circassia’s  Priest,  who  scorn’d  to  fear, 

Bears  the  applause  of  Muscovite. 

Bat,  soldiers,  load  your  guns  once  more  j 
Load  them  if  ye  have  time, 

For  ears  did  hear  your  cannons  roar, 

To  whom  it  is  as  sweet  bells  chime, 

Inviting  to  a battle  feast. 
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Dark  eyes  did  see  the  mitrailie  driven, 

With  murderous  intent, 

’Gainst  the  High  Priest,  to  whom  was  given 
Protection  by  offended  Heaven, 

From  you  on  murder  bent, 

Haste,  sacrilegious  Russian,  haste, 

For  behold,  their  forest-screen  they  form, 

With  the  ominous  sounds  of  a gathering  storm 

Promptly — swiftly — fatally  burst, 

That  storm  by  Patriot-piety  nursed  j 
Down  it  swept  the  mountain’s  side ; 

Fast  o’er  the  plain  it  pour’d, 

An  avalanche — a deluge  wide, 

O’er  the  invader  roared. 

A White  Horse,  like  a foaming  wave, 

Dashed  forward  ’mong  the  foremost  bravo. 

And  swift  as  is  the  silver  light, 

He  arrowy  clear’d  his  way, 

And  cut  the  mass  as  clouds  a ray. 

Or  meteor  piercing  night. 

Aimed  at  him  now  was  many  a lance , 

No  spear  could  stop  his  fiery  prance, 

Oft  would  he  seize  it  with  his  mouth, 

With  snort  and  fierce  tempestuous  froth. 

WTiile  swift  the  rider  would  cut  down 
The  lanceman  rash,  and  then  dash  on 
Among  advancing  hosts,  or  flying, 

Marking  his  path  with  foe  men  dying. 

Now,  the  morning  after,  when 

The  gray  light  kiss’d  the  mountain, 

And  down  it,  like  a fountain, 

Freshly,  clearly  ran — oh,  then 
The  Priest  and  White  Horse  rose, 

So  white  they  scarce  threw  shade , 

But  npw  no  sacrilegious  blows 
At  man  nor  horse  are  made. 

The  eyes  profane  that,  jester  glared, 

Hung’ring  for  that  sacred  life, 

Were  quench’d  in  yester’s  fatal  strife, 

And  void  of  meaning  stared. 

No  lip  could  mock — no  Russian  ear 
Thanksgiving  unto  Allah  hear, 

“To  Allah,  the  deliverer !” 

The  mountain  look’d  unchang’d,  the  plain  i* 
red ; 

Peaceful  be  the  fallen  invaders’  bed. 

Pari*.  J.  F.  C. 

On  Atheism. — “ I had  rather,”  says  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  “believe  all  the  fables  in  the 
Legend,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran,  than  that 
this  universal  frame  is  without  a mind.  God 
never  wrought  miracles  to  convince  Atheists, 
because  His  ordinary  works  are  sufficient  to 
convince  them.  It  is  true,  that  a little  philoso- 
phy inclineth  men’s  minds  to  Atheism ; but 
depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  them  back  to 
religion ; for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh 
upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes 
rest  on  them,  and  go  no  further  j but  when  it 
beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence 
and  Doily.” 
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f From  the  London  Examiner.] 

UNSECTARIAN  EDUCATION  IN  EN- 
GLAND. 

UPON  none  of  the  various  classes  of  official 
men  who  have  been  employed  for  the  last 
twenty  years  in  introducing  or  extending  social 
and  administrative  reforms,  has  a more  delicate, 
invidious,  and  thankless  task  devolved,  than  upon 
those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  the  prelimin- 
ary arrangements  for  a system  of  national  edu- 
cation. 

A growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
great  subject  has  been  slowly  manifesting  it- 
self since  the  close  of  last  century.  The  Edge- 
worths  diffused  practical  views  of  individual 
education.  Lancaster  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility, by  judicious  arrangement,  of  imparting 
instruction  to  great  numbers  of  children  at  once, 
and,  by  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  education,  of 
rendering  it  acceptable  to  the  poorest.  Before 
Lancaster  entered  the  field  some  benevolent 
persons,  among  whom  Nonconformists  were  the 
most  numerous  and  active,  had  set  on  foot  Sun- 
day schools  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  week- 
day toil  left  them  no  leisure  for  mental  cultiva- 
tion. The  High  Church  and  Tory  parties  at 
first  very  bitterly  opposed  these  Sunday  and 
Lancaster  schools;  but  finding  the  tide  too 
strong  against  them,  they  set  up  Dr.  Bell,  as  a 
Churchman,  against  Lancaster  the  Dissenter, 
and  organized  the  National  School  Society  in 
opposition  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  Controversy,  as  usual,  not  only  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  those  who  took  an  inter- 
est in  the  discussion,  but  rectified  and  improved 
public  opinion  on  the  matters  at  issue.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  took  the  lead,  and  for  a con- 
siderable time  kept  it,  as  the  champion  of  un- 
scctarian  education;  and  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  Sydney  Smith  did  invaluable  service  in  this 
field. 

The  result  was,  that,  very  gradually,  by  means 
of  individuals  and  private  associations,  oppor- 
tunities of  education  were  extended  to  classes 
who  had  not  previously  enjoyed  them ; improved 
methods  of  tuition  were  introduced ; and  the 
good  work  went  on  in  an  imperfect,  scrambling, 
amorphous  way  till  after  the  passing  of  the  re- 
form bill,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Whigs  in 
power.  From  this  time  we  have  to  date  the 
first  regular  efforts — poor  enough  at  first,  la- 
mentably inadequate  still,  but  steadily  and  pro- 
gressively increasing — to  countenance  and  ex- 
tend general  education  by  the  government  and 
legislature. 

The  beginnings  were  very  feeble,  as  wTe  have 
said.  From  1833  to  1838,  <£20,000  was  an- 
nually voted  for  the  promotion  of  educational 
purposes,  and  this  paltry  sum  w’as  administered 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Since  1839  the 
annual  grant  has  been  administered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  and  its  amount 
has  been  progressively  augmented.  From  1839 
to  1842  inclusive  it  was  <£30,000  per  annum; 
in  1843  and  1844  it  was  <£40,000;  <£75,000 
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in  1845;  <£100,000  in  1846  and  m 1847 ; and 
in  1848  it  was  raised  to  <£125.000.  The  dis- 
tribution of  this  grant  being  intrusted  to  a com- 
mittee of  council,  the  president  became  to  a 
certain  extent  invested  wfith  the  character  of  a 
Minister  of  Education.  A machinery  of  govern- 
ment inspectors  of  schools  was  organized,  and  a 
permanent  educational  secretary  attached  to  the 
committee.  Not  to  mention  other  valuable  re- 
sults, wo  may  add  that  the  establishment  of 
workhouse  and  factor)'  schools,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  normal  school  for  training  teachers 
at  Kneller  Hall,  are  among  the  most  prominent 
benefits  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  this  grow- 
ing recognition  of  a care  for  the  extension  of 
general  education  as  one  of  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. 

When  w'c  thus  look  back  on  the  twenty  years 
since  1830,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  a great 
advance  has  been  made.  We  have  now  the 
rudiments  of  an  educational  department  of  gov- 
ernment. The  grants  annually  voted  by  parlia- 
ment for  educational  purposes  are  still,  it  must 
be  confessed,  unworthily  small,  when  contrasted 
wTith  the  sums  freely  voted  for  less  essential  ob- 
jects; and  the  operations  of  the  committee  on 
education  have  been  thwarted,  impeded,  and 
obstructed  by  all  kinds  of  narrow’-minded  and 
vexatious  opposition.  Still  we  can  console  our- 
selves by  the  reflection  that  we  have  got  an 
educational  department  of  government;  that  the 
public  mind  is  becoming  familiarized  with  its 
existence,  and  convinced  of  its  utility  ; and  that 
its  organization,  slowly  indeed,  but  furely,  is 
being  extended  and  perfected. 

This  was  substantially  admitted  by  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  able  speech  introducing  his  supplementary 
educational  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
with  the  strongest  sense  of  the  merits  an  1 claims 
of  the  government  measure,  w’e  find  ourselves 
able  very  heartily  to  approve  of  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Fox.  It  would  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
existing  system  with  the  least  possible  jar  to 
existing  prejudices.  With  nothing  heretofore 
set  on  foot  for  the  promotion  of  educational  pur- 
poses would  it  in  any  way  meddle — being  ad- 
dressed simply  to  the  remedy  of  notorious  defects, 
and  for  that  purpose  using  and  strengthening  the 
machinery  at  present  employed  by  government. 

It  is  on  every  account  desirable  that  a fair  and 
earnest  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  mixed 
up  wfith  other  educational  projects  lately  set  on 
foot,  and  not  a very  correct  impression  prevails 
respecting  it. 

For  here  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  in 
passing,  that  of  all  the  caviling  and  vexatious 
obstructions  which  the  committee  of  council 
have  had  to  encounter,  the  most  ungracious 
aud  indefensible  appear  to  have  been  those  of- 
fered by  advocates  of  unsectarian  education  less 
reasonable  and  considerate  than  Mr.  Fox.  We 
are  not  going  to  challenge  any  particular  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  men  in  office.  It  is  the  well, 
understood  fate  of  those  who  undertake  reforms 
to  be  ^'ticised  sharply  and  unreflectingly ; such 
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the  discharge  of  unpalatable  duties  ; and.  even  ! 
the  most  captious  objections  may  be  suggestive 
of  improved  arrangements.  But  making  every 
allowance  on  this  score,  it  remains  incontrovert- 
ible that  men  entertaining  sound  abstract  views 
respecting  unsectarian  education,  and  the  im- 
portance of  intrusting  to  the  local  public  a large 
share  in  the  control  of  educational  institutions, 
like  the  members  of  the  Lancashire  School  As- 
sociation and  others,  have  not  only  refused  to 
make  due  allowance  for  the  obstructions  opposed 
to  the  committeo  of  council  on  education  by  the 
prepossessions  of  the  general  public,  but,  by  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  jealous  opposition  to  it, 
have  materially  increased  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  has  had  to  labor.  These  gentlemen 
think  no  reform  worth  having  unless  it  accord 
precisely  with  their  preconceived  notions;  and 
are  not  in  the  least  contented  with  getting  what 
they  wish,  unless  they  can  also  have  it  in  the 
exact  way  they  wish  it.  Other  and  even  more 
factious  malcontents  have  been  found  among  a 
class  of  very  worthy  but  not  very  wise  persons, 
who,  before  government  took  any  charge  of 
education,  had  exerted  themselves  to  establish 
Sunday  and  other  schools ; and  have  now  al- 
lowed the  paltry  jealousy  lest  under  a new  and 
improved  system  of  general  education  their  own 
local  and  congregational  importance  may  be 
diminished,  to  drive  them  into  a virulent  oppo- 
sition to  any  scheme  of  national  education  under 
the  auspices  or  by  the  instrumentality  of  govern- 
ment. But  all  this  parenthetically.  Our  im- 
mediate object  is  to  comment  upon  an  opposition 
experienced  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  oper- 
ations which  the  state  of  public  opinion  has 
compelled  government  to  adopt,  coming  from 
the  very  parties  who  were  most  instrumental  in 
forcing  that  scheme  upon  it. 

The  committee  of  council,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble, in  the  face  of  threatened  resistance  from 
various  religious  bodies,  to  institute  schools  by 
the  unaided  power  of  the  secular  authorities, 
yielded  so  far  as  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
the  existing  societies  of  promoters  of  schools, 
with  a view  to  carry  out  the  object  through 
their  instrumentality.  The  correspondence  com- 
menced in  1845  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded under  the  ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell 
in  1846.  It  was  agreed  that  money  should  be 
advanced  by  government  to  assist  in  founding 
and  supporting  schools  in  connection  with  vari- 
ous religious  communions,  on  the  conditions 
that  the  schools  should  be  open  to  the  super- 
vision of  government  inspectors  (who  were, 
however,  to  be  restrained  from  all  interference 
44  with  the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or 
management  of  the  schools’’),  and  that  certain 
44  management  clauses,”  drawn  up  in  harmony 
with  the  religious  views  of  the  respective  com- 
munions, should  be  adhered  to.  On  these  terms 
arrangements  were  concluded  with  the  National  | 
Society,  representing  the  promoters  of  Church 
ol  England  schools ; with  the  British  and  For-  1 
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and  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  A ne- 
gotiation with  the  Poor-school  Committee  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  still  pending. 

With  the  exception  of  the  National  Society, 
all  the  bodies  who  entered  into  these  arrange- 
ments with  the  Committee  of  Council  have  co- 
operated with  it  in  a frank  and  fair  spirit,  and 
to  good  purpose.  A majority  of  the  National 
Society,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  vehement 
efforts  to  recede  from  the  very  arrangements 
which  they  themselves  had  proposed ; and  have 
at  length  concluded  a tedious  and  wrangling 
attempt  to  cajole  or  bully  the  committee  on 
education  to  continue  their  grants,  and  yet 
emancipate  them  from  the  conditions  on  which 
they  were  made,  by  passing,  on  the  11th  of 
December  last,  a resolution  which  virtually  sus- 
pends all  co-operation  between  the  society  and 
government.  The  state  of  the  controversy  may 
be  briefly  explained. 

The  u management  clauses”  relating  to 
Church  of  England  schools  are  few  in  number. 

They  relate,  first,  to  the  constitution  of  the  man- 
aging committee  in  populous  and  wealthy  dis- 
tricts of  towns;  second,  to  the  constitution  of 
the  committee  in  towns  and  villages  having  not 
less  than  a population  of  five  hundred,  and  & 
few  wealthy  and  well-educated  inhabitants ; 
third,  to  its  constitution  in  very  small  parishes, 
where  the  residents  are  all  illiterate,  or  indiffer- 
ent to  education ; and,  fourth,  to  its  constitution 
in  rural  parishes  having  a population  under  five 
hundred,  and  where,  from  poverty  and  ignorance, 
the  number  of  subscribers  is  limited  to  very  few 
persons.  There  are  certain  provisions  common 
to  all  these  clauses.  The  master,  mistress,  as- 
sistant teachers,  managers,  and  electors,  must 
all  be  bona  fide  members  of  the  church;  the 
clergyman  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  power  to  place  his  curate  or  curates 
upon  it,  and  with  a casting  vote;  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  religious  and  moral  instruotion 
is  vested  exclusively  in  the  clergyman,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  bishop,  whose  decision  is  final: 
the  bishop  has  a veto  on  the  use  of  any  book,  in 
school  hours,  which  he  deems  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church ; in  matters  not  relating 
to  religious  and  moral  instruction,  an  appeal  lies 
to  the  president  of  the  council,  who  refers  it  to 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools  nominated  by 
himself,  to  another  commissioner  nominated  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  to  a third  named 
by  the  other  two  commissioners.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  as  bearing  on  the  composition  of 
such  commissions,  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  province  is  originally  requisite 
in  appointing  inspectors  of  church  schools,  and 
that  the  third  commissioner  must  be  a magis- 
trate and  member  of  the  church.  We  now 
come  to  the  points  of  difference  in  these  44  man- 
agement clauses.”  They  relate  exclusively  to 
the  constitution  of  the  local  school  committees. 

In  the  first  class  of  schools,  the  committee  is 
elected  by  annual  subscribers ; in  the  second,  it 
is  nominated  by  the  promoter!,  and  vacancies 
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are  supplied  by  election ; in  the  third  it  is  nom- 
inated, as  the  promotions  and  vacancies  are  filled 
up,  by  the  remaining  members,  till  the  bishop 
may  direct  the  election  to  be  thrown  open  to 
subscribers ; in  the  fourth  no  committee  is  pro- 
vided, but  the  bishop  may  order  one  to  bo  nom- 
inated by  the  clergyman  from  among  the  sub- 
scribers. 

The  management  clauses,  thus  drawn,  were 
accepted  by  the  National  Society.  The  pro- 
visions for  appeal,  in  matters  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  had  been  proposed  by  them- 
selves, and  were  in  a manner  forced  by  them  on 
the  committee  of  council.  Let  us  now  look  at 
the  claims  which  the  society  has  since  advanced, 
and  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  which  it  has 
suspended,  if  not  finally  broken  off,  its  alliance 
with  the  committee. 

The  National  Society  required : 1st,  that  a 
free  choice  among  the  several  clauses  be  left  to 
the  promoters  of  church  schools  ; 2d,  that  an- 
other court  of  appeal  be  provided,  in  matters 
not  relating  to  religious  and  moral  instruction  ; 
and  3d,  that  all  lay  members  of  school  com- 
mittees shall  qualify  to  serve,  by  subscribing  a 
declaration  not  merely  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  members  of  the  church,  but  that  they  have 
for  three  years  past  been  communicants.  And 
because  demur  is  made  to  these  demands,  the 
committee  of  the  society  have  addressed  a letter 
to  the  committee  of  council,  in  which  they  state 
that  they  “deeply  regret  the  resolution  finally 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  council  to  exclude 
from  all  share  in  the  parliamentary  grant  for 
education,  those  church  schools  the  promoters 
of  which  are  unwilling  to  constitute  their  trust 
deeds  on  the  model  prescribed  by  their  lord- 
ships.” 

It  is  a minor  matter,  yet,  in  connection  with 
considerations  to  be  hereafter  alluded  to,  not 
unworthy  of  notice,  that  this  statement  is  simply 
untrue.  The  committee  of  council  have  only 
declined  to  contribute,  in  the  cases  referred  to, 
to  the  building  of  schools  j they  have  not  abso- 
lutely declined  to  contribute  to  their  support 
when  built.  They  have  refused  to  give  public 
money  to  build  schools  without  a guarantee  for 
their  proper  management;  but  they  have  not 
refused  to  give  public  money  to  support  even 
such  schools  as  withhold  the  guarantee,  so  long 
as  they  are  properly  conducted. 

The  object  of  the  alterations  in  the  manage- 
ment clauses  demanded  by  the  National  Society 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  asked  that  a free 
choice  among  the  several  clauses  be  left  to  the 
promoters  of  church  schools.  This  is  a Jesuit- 
ical plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  co-operation  and 
control  of  lay  committee-men.  The  fourth 
clause  would  uniformly  be  chosen,  under  which 
no  committee  is  appointed,  but  the  bishop  may 
empower  the  clergyman  to  nominate  one.  It 
is  asked  that  another  court  of  appeal  be  pro- 
vided in  matters  relating  to  the  appointment, 
selection,  and  dismissal  of  teachers  and  their 
assistants.  By  this  means  the  teachers  would 
be  placed,  in  all  matters,  secular  as  well  as  re- 
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ligious,  under  the  despotic  control  of  the  clergy 
instead  of  being  amenable,  in  purely  secular 
! matters,  to  a committee  principally  composed 
of  laymen,  with  an  appeal  to  lay  judges.  The 
third  demand  also  goes  to  limit  the  range  of 
lay  interference  with,  and  control  of  church 
schools.  The  sole  aim  of  the  demands  of  the 
National  Society,  however  variously  expressed, 
is  to  increase  the  clerical  power.  Their  desire 
and  determination  is  to  invest  the  clergy  with 
absolute  despotic  power  ever  all  Church  of 
England  Schools. 

In  short,  the  quarrel  fastened  by  the  Nationai 
Society  on  the  committee  on  education  is  but 
another  move  of  that  clerical  faction  which  is 
resolute  to  ignore  the  existence  of  laymen  as 
part  of  the  church,  except  in  the  capacity  of 
mere  passing  thralls  and  bondsmen  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  a scheme  to  further  their  peculiar  views. 

It  is  another  branch  of  the  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded and  has  followed  the  appeal  to  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council  in  the  Gorham 
case.  It  is  a trick  to  render  the  church  policy 
and  theories  of  Pbilpotts  omnipotent.  The 
equivocation  to  evade  the  arrangement  invest- 
ing a degree  of  control  over  church  schools  in 
lay  contributors  to  their  foundation  and  support, 
by  insisting  upon  liberty  to  choose  an  inapplica- 
ble “management  clause,”  is  transparent.  So 
is  the  factious  complaint  against  the  court  of 
appeal  provided  in  secular  matters,  and  the 
allegation  that  Nonconformists  have  no  such 
appeal,  when  the  complainants  know  that  this 
special  arrangement  was  conceded  at  their  own 
request.  The  untrue  averment  that  the  com- 
mittee of  council  have  refused  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  schools  not  adopting  the  manage- 
ment clauses  is  in  proper  keeping  with  these 
equivocations.  Let  us  add  that  the  intolerant, 
almost  blasphemous  denunciations  of  the  council, 
and  of  all  who  act  with  it,  which  some  advancers 
of  these  falsehoods  and  equivocations  have  uttered 
from  the  platform,  are  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  men  so  lost  to  the  sense  of 
honesty  and  shame. 

The  position  of  the  committee  of  council  on 
education  is,  simply  and  fairly,  this  : They  have 
I yielded  to  the  religious  sentiment  of  an  over- 
| whelming  majority  in  the  nation,  and  have  con- 
| sented  to  the  experiment  of  conducting  thr. 
j secular  education  of  the  people  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  various  ecclesiastical  associa- 
tions into  which  the  people  arc  divided.  But 
with  reference  to  the  church,  as  to  all  other 
communions,  they  insist  upon  the  laity  having  a 
fair  voice  in  the  administration  of  those  schools 
which  arc  in  part  supplied  by  the  public  money, 
and  which  have  in  view  secular  as  well  as 
religious  instruction.  The  clergy  of  only  two 
communions  seek  to  thwart  them  in  this  object, 
and  to  arrogate  all  power  over  the  schools  to 
themselves.  The  conduct  of  the  ultra-High 
Church  faction  in  the  Anglican  establishment 
we  have  attempted  to  make  clear.  The  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  has  been  more 
temperate,  but  lardly  less  insincere  or  invidious 
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TWr  poor-school  committee  declare  that  their 
prelates  would  be  unwilling  “ to  accept,  were  it 
tendered  to  them,  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
schools  in  matters  purely  secular but  at  the 
nme  time  they  claim  for  their  4 Ecclesiastical 
authorities' * the  power  of  deciding  what  ques- 
tions do  or  do  not  affect  ‘‘religion  and  morals." 
The  committee  of  the  council,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  exerting  themselves  to  give  effect  to  the 
desire  of  a great  majority  of  the  English  public, 
that  religious  and  moral  shall  be  combined  with 
intellectual  education;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
guard  against  their  compliance  with  this  desire 
being  perverted  into  an  insidious  instrument  for 
enabling  arrogant  priesthoods  to  set  their  feet 
on  the  necks  of  the  laity. 

We  challenge  for  public  men  thus  honorably 
and  usefully  discharging  important  duties  a more 
frank  and  cordial  support  than  it  has  yet  been 
their  good  fortune  to  obtain.  Several  ornaments 
of  the  church,  conspicuous  for  their  learning  and 
moderation — suoh  men  as  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, Archdeacon  Hare,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Pfcrr  Hamilton — have  already  borne  direct  and 
earnest  testimony  to  the  temper  and  justice,  as 
well  as  straightforward  honesty  of  purpose,  dis- 
played by  the  committee  of  council.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  laity  of  the  church  will  now 
extend  to  them  the  requisite  support;  and  that 
the  Nonconformists  and  educational  enthusiasts, 
who,  by  their  waywardness,  have  been  playing 
the  game  of  the  obscurantist  priests,  may  see 
the  wisdom  of  altering  this  very  doubtful  policy. 


[From  the  London  Athenwum.] 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

THE  great  philosophical  poet  of  our  age, 
William  Wordsworth,  died  at  Rydal  Mount, 
in  Westmoreland — among  his  native  lakes  and 
kills— -on  the  23d  of  April,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  Those  who  arc  curious  in  the  acci- 
dents of  birth  and  death,  observable  in  tho  bio- 
graphies of  celebrated  men,  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  day  of  Wordsworth's 
death  was  the  anniversary  of  Shakspcare’s  birth. 

William  Wordsworth  was  born  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  in  Cumberland,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1770,  and  educated  at  Hawkcshead  Grammar 
School,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  designed  by  his  parents  for  the  Church 
* — bat  poetry  and  new  prospects  turned  him  into 
another  path.  His  pursuit  through  life  was 
poetry,  and  his  profession  that  of  Stamp  Dis- 
tributor for  the  Government  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland : to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  by  the  joint  interest,  as  we 
have  heard,  of  his  friend.  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
tad  bis  patron,  Lord  Lonsdale. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  made  his  first  appearance 
•e  a poet  in  the  year  1793,  by  tho  publication 
of  a thin  quarto  volume  entitled  4i  An  Evening 
Walk — an  Epistle  in  Verse,  addressed  to  a 
young  Lady  from  the  Lakes  of  the  North  of 
England,  by  W.  Wordsworth,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's 


College,  Cambridge.1'  Printed  at  Londou,  and 
published  by  Johnson  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard 
from  whose  shop  seven  years  before  had  ap- 
peared “Tho  Task'1  of  Cowpcr.  In  the  samo 
year  he  published  4 i Descriptive  Sketches  in 
Verse,  taken  during  a Pedestrian  Tour  in  tho 
Italian,  Grison,  Swiss  and  Savoyard  Alps." 

What  was  thought  of  these  poems  by  a fow 
youthful  admirers  may  be  gathered  from  the 
account  given  by  Coleridge  in  his  “ Biogr&phia 
Litcraria."  44  During  the  last  year  of  my  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge,  1794, 1 became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  firs*  publication,  en- 
titled ‘Descriptive  Sketches;*  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  was  tho  emergence  of  an  original  poetic 
genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently 
announced."  Tho  two  poets,  then  personally 
unknown  to  each  other,  first  became  acquainted 
in  the  summer  of  1796,  &t  Nether  Stowey,  in 
Somersetshire.  Coleridge  was  then  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  Wordsworth  in  his 
twenty-sixth.  A congeniality  of  pursuit  soon 
ripened  into  intimacy;  and  in  September,  1798, 
the  two  poets,  accompanied  by  Miss  Words* 
worth,  made  a tour  io  Germany. 

Wordsworth’s  next  publication  was  the  first 
volume  of  his  “Lyrical  Ballads,"  published  in 
tho  summer  of  1798  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  of 
Bristol,  who  purchased  the  copyright  for  thirty 
guineas.  It  mado  no  way  with  tho  public,  and 
Cottle  was  a loser  by  the  bargain.  So  little, 
indeed,  was  thought  of  the  volume,  that  when 
Cottle’s  copyrights  were  transferred  to  the 
Messrs.  Longman,  the  “Lyrical  Ballads"  was 
thrown  in  as  a valueless  volume,  in  the  mercan- 
tile idea  of  the  term.  The  copyright  was  after- 
ward returned  to  Cottle;  and  by  him  trans- 
ferred to  tho  great  poet,  who  lived  to  see  it  of 
real  money  value  in  the  market  of  successful 
publicatioas. 

Disappointed  but  not  disheartened  by  the  very 
indifferent  success  of  his  “Lyrical  Ballads," 
years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  again 
appeared  as  a poet.  But  he  was  not  idle.  He 
was  every  year  maturing  his  own  principles  of 
poetry  and  making  good  the  remark  of  Cole- 
ridge, that  to  admire  on  principle  is  tho  only 
way  to  imitate  without  loss  of  originality.  In 
the  very  year  which  witnessed  tho  failure  of  his 
“Lyrical  Ballads,"  he  wrote  his  “ Peter  Bell," 
the  most  strongly  condemned  of  all  his  poems. 
The  publication  of  this  when  his.  name  was  better 
known  (for  he  kept  it  by  him  till,  he  says,  it 
nearly  survived  its  minority”)  brought  a shower 
of  contemptuous  criticisms  on  his  head. 

Wordsworth  married  in  the  year  1803  Miss 
Mary  Hutchinson  of  Penrith,  and  settled  among 
his  beloved  Lakes — first  at  Grasmere,  and  after- 
ward at  Rydal  Mount.  Southey’s  subsequent 
retirement  to  the  same  beautiful  country,  and 
I Coleridge’s  visits  to  his  brother  poets,  originated 
| the  name  of  tho  Lake  School  of  Poetry — 14  the 
school  of  whining  and  hypochondriacal  poets 
lhat  haunt  the  Lakes" — by  .which  the  opponents 
of  their  principles  and  the  admirers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  distinguished  the  three  great  poets 
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whose  names  have  long  been  and  will  still  con- 
tinue to  bo  connected. 

Wordsworth's  fame  increasing,  slowly,  it  is 
true,  hut  securely,  he  put  forth  in  1807  two 
volumes  of  his  poems.  They  wore  reviewed  by 
Byron,  then  a young  man  of  nineteen,  and  as 
yet  not  even  a poet  in  print,  in  the  Monthly 
fate r ary  Recreations  for  the  August  of  that 
year.  “ The  poem*  before  us.'1  says  the  re- 
viewer, “are  bv  the  author  of  4 Lyrical  Ballads,1 
a collection  which  has  not  undeservedly  met 
with  a considerable  share  of  public  applause. 
The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  muse 
are,  simple  and  flowing,  though  occasionally  in- 
harmonious verse,  strong  and  sometimes  irre- 
sistible appeals  to  the  feelings,  with  unexcep- 
tionable sentiments.  Though  the  present  work 
may  not  equal  his  former  efforts,  many  of  the 
poems  possess  a native  elegance,  natural  and 
unaffected,  totally  devoid  of  the  tinsel  embel- 
lishments and  abstract  hyperboles  of  several 
contemporary  sonneteers.  4 The  Song  at  the 
feasting  of  Brougham  Castle,’  4 The  Seven  Sis- 
ters,* ‘The  Affliction  of  Margaret  ■,  of 

«,*  possess  all  the  beauties  and  few  of  the 

defects  of  this  writer.  The  pieces  least  worthy 
of  the  author  are  those  entitled  4 Moods  of  My 
Own  Mind.*  We  certainly  wish  these  moods 
had  been  less  frequent.”  Such  is  a samplo  of 
Byron’s  criticism — and  of  the  criticis\ig  indeed 
tin  very  recently  of  a large  class  of  people  mis- 
led by  the  caustic  notices  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
vini,  the  pungent  satires  of  Byron,  and  the 
admirable  parody  of  the  poet’s  occasional  style 
contained  in  the  44  Rejected  Addresses.” 

His  next  publication  was  44  The  Excursion, 
being  a portion  of  The  Recluse,”  printed  in 
quarto  in  the  autumn  of  1814.  The  critics 
were  hard  upon  it.  44  This  will  never  do>”  was 
the  memorable  opening  of  the  review  in  the 
Edinburgh.  Men  who  thought  for  themselves 
thought  highly  of  the  poem— but  few  dared  to 
speek  out.  Jeffrey  boasted  wherever  he  went 
that  he  had  crushed  it  in  its  birth.  14  He  crush 
‘The  Excursion !’  **  said  Southey,  44  tell  him  he 
night  as  easily  crush  Skiddaw.”  What  Cole- 
ridge often  wished,  that  the  first  two  books  of 
“The  Excursion”  had  been  published  separately 
Mer  the  name  of  “The  Deserted  Cottage” 
wib  % happy  idea — and  one,  if  it  had  been  car- 
ried into  execution,  that  would  have  removed 


| admirers  too  were  at  first  somewhat  amazed— 
and  tho  only  consolation  which  the  poet  obtained 
| was  from  a sonnet  of  his  own,  in  imitation  of 
I Milton’s  sonnet,  beginning  : 

A book  wa*  writ  of  late  called  ” Tctrachordon." 

This  sonnet  runs  as  follows— 

A book  cainc  forth  of  late,  called  ••  Peter  Bell 
Not  negligent  the  ftyle  ; — the  matter  1 — pood 
A*  aught  that  tons  record*  of  Kobin  Hood  ; 

Or  Roy,  renowned  through  many  a Scottish  dcO; 

But  some  (who  brook  the*o  hackneyed  theme*  full  well 
Nor  heat  at  Turn  O’Shantcr**  name  their  blood) 

Waxed  wrath,  and  with  foul  claw*,  a harpy  brood. 

On  Bird  and  Ilero  clamorously  fell. 

Heed  not,  wild  Rover  once  through  heath  and  glen 
Who  tnad’st  at  length  tho  better  life  thy  choice, 

Heed  not  such  onset ! Nay,  if  praise  of  men 
To  thee  appear  uot  an  unmeaning  voice. 

Lift  up  that  gray -haired  forehead  and  rejoice 
la  the  just  tribute  of  thy  poet’*  pen. 

Lamb  in  thanking  the  poet  for  his  strange 
but  clever  poem,  asked  “Where  was  4 The 
Wagoner?*”  of  which  he  retained  a pleasant 
remembrance  from  hearing  Wordsworth  read  it 
in  MS.  when  first  written  in  1806.  Pleased 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  friendly  essayist, 
the  poet  determined  on  sending  “The  Wagoner” 
to  press — and  in  1815  the  poem  appeared  with 
a dedication  to  his  old  friend  who  had  thought 
so  favorably  of  it.  Another  publication  of  this 
period  which  found  still  greater  favor  with  many 
of  his  admirers,  was  “The  White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone ;”  founded  on  a tradition  connected  with 
the  beautiful  scenery  that  surrounds  Bolton 
Priory,  and  on  a ballad  in  Percy’s  collection 
called  44  The  Rising  of  the  North.’* 

His  next  poem  of  consequence  in  the  history 
of  his  mind  is  “The  River  Duddon,”  described 
in  a noble  series  of  sonnets,  and  containing  some 
of  his  very  finest  poetry.  The  poem  is  dedi- 
cated to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
and  appeared  in  1820.  The  subject  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Coleridge ; who,  among 
his  many  unfulfilled  intentions,  designed  writing 
44  The  Brook,”  a poem  which  in  his  hands  would 
surely  have  been  a masterly  performance. 

Tho  “Duddon”  did  much  for  the  extension  of 
| Wordsworth’s  fame;  and  the  public  began  tj 
call,  in  consequence,  for  a fresh  edition  of  his 
1 poems.  The  sneers  of  Byron,  so  frequent  in 
| his  “ Don  Juan,”  such  as, 


•any  of  the  trivial  objections  made  at  tho  time  | 
to  its  unfinished  character. 

While  “The  Excursion”  was  still  dividing 
fee  critics  much  in  the  same  way  that  Daven- 
lat’s  “ Goodibert”  divided  them  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  “ Peter  Bell”  appeared,  to 
throw  among  them  yet  greater  difference  of 
•piaioa.  The  author  was  evidently  awaro  that 
the  poem,  fr cm  tho  novelty  of  its  construction,  1 
•ad  the  still  jpeater  novelty  of  its  hero,  required  i 
same  protection,  and  this  protection  he  sought  j 
Uihind  the  name  of  Southey  : with  which  he  I 
Mi  as  in  the  Dedication,  his  own  had  often  ftp- 
feared  “ both  for  good  and  evil.”  The  deriders 
«f  tha  poet  laughed  still  loader  than  before — bis 
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Thou  (halt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope; 

Thou  ihalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 

Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope. 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouthey; 

and  again  in  another  place, 

* Peddler*"  and  **  Boat*"  and  a Wagon*."  Oh  t ye  shades 
Ol  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  t 

and  somewhat  further  on, 

The  little  boatman  and  hi*  Peter  Bell 
Con  sneer  at  him  who  drew  Achitophel, 

fell  comparatively  harmless.  The  public  bad 
now  found  out  (what  was  known  only  to  a few 
before)  that  amid  much  novelty  of  construction 
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aid  connected  with  some  very  homely  heroes, 
there  was  a rich  vein  of  the  very  noblest  poetry 
throughout  the  whole  of  Wordsworth's  works, 
meh  as  was  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
'whole  body  of  English  poetry.  The  author  felt 
at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  his  own  remark, 
that  no  really  great  poet  hod  ever  obtained  an 
immediate  reputation,  or  any  popular  recogni- 
tion commensurate  to  his  merits. 

Wordsworth's  last  publication  of  importance 
was  his  u Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Poems,*’ 
published  in  1835.  The  new  volume,  however, 
rather  sustained  than  added  to  his  reputation. 
Some  of  the  finer  poems  ore  additions  to  his 
Memorials  of  a Tour  in  Scotland,  which  have 
always  ranked  among  the  most  delightful  of  his 
works. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Wordsworth  received  a 
pension  of  «£300  a year  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
government,  and  permission  to  resign  his  office 
of  Stamp  Distributor  in  favor  of  his  son.  The 
remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  therefore 
even  less  diversified  by  events  of  moment  than 
any  fifteen  years  previous  had  been.  He  seems 
henceforth  to  have  surrendered  himself  wholly 
to  the  muse — and  to  contemplations  suitable  to 
his  own  habits  of  mind  and  to  the  lovely  country 
in  which  he  lived. ' This  course  of  life,  how- 
ever, was  varied  by  a tour  to  Italy  in  company 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson.  The  re- 
sult of  his  visit,  as  far  as  poetry  is  concerned, 
was  not  remarkable. 

On  Southey’s  death  Mr.  Wordsworth  was 
appointed  Poet  Laureate : an  appropriate  ap- 
pointment, if  such  an  office  was  to  be  retained 
at  all — for  the  laurel  dignified  by  the  brows  of 
Ben  Johnson,  Davenant,  Dryden,  Tom  Warton, 
and  Southey,  had  been  sullied  and  degraded  by 
appearing  on  the  unworthy  temples  of  Tate, 
Eosden,  Whitehead,  and  Pye.  Once,  and  once 
only,  did  Wordsworth  sing  in  discharge  of  his 
office— on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty’s  visit 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  There  is  more 
obscurity,  however,  than  poetry  in  what  he 
wrote.  Indeed,  tho  Ode  in  question  must  be 
looked  on  as  another  addition  to  the  numerous 
examples  that  we  possess  of  how  poor  a figure 
the  Muse  invariably  makes  when  the  Occasion 
of  her  appearance  is  such  as  the  poet  himself 
would  not  have  selected  for  a voluntary  invoca- 


• 41 1 think,”  says  Coleridge,  “ that  Wordsworth 
possessed  more  of  the  genius  of  a great  philo- 
sophic poet  than  any  man  I ever  knew,  or,  as  I 
believe,  has  existed  in  England  since  Milton; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  never  to  have 
abandoned  the  contemplative  position  which  is 
peculiarly — perhaps  I might  say  exclusively- 
fitted  for  him.  His  proper  title  is  Sptctator  ab 
extra 

Mr.  Wordsworth’s  works  aro  rich  in  quota- 
tions suitable  to  the  various  phases  of  human 
life;  and  h is  name  will  be  remembered  not  by 
his  “Peter  Bell,”  or  his  “Idiot  Boy,”  or  even 
his  “Wagoner,”  but  by  his  “Excursion,”  his 
“ Laodamia,”  his 44  Tintem  Abbey,”  s6me  twenty 
of  his  sonnets,  his  “ Daisy,”  and  his  “Yarrow 
Unvisited.”  The  lineaments  of  his  face  wQl  be 
perpetuated  by  Ch&ntrey's  noble  bust;  not  by 
the  pictures  of  it,  which  in  too  many  cases 
justify  the  description  that  be  gave  of  one  of 
them  in  our  hearing : 44  It  is  the  head  of  a * 
drover,  or  a common  juryman,  or  a writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review , or  a speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons  : as  for  the  head  of  a 

poet,  it  is  no  such  thing.” 


If  Wordsworth  was  unfortunate — as  he  cer- 
tainly was— in  not  finding  any  recognition  of 
bis  merits  till  his  hair  was  gray,  he  was  luckier 
than  other  poets  similarly  situated  have  been  in 
living  to  a good  old  age,  and  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  amplest  fame  which  his  youthful 
dreams  had  ever  pictured.  His  admirers  have 
perhaps  carried  their  idolatry  too  far : but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  position  which  he 
most  always  hold  among  British  Poets.  His 
style  is  simple,  unaffected,  and  vigorous — his 
blank  verse  manly  and  idiomatic — his  sentiments 
both  noble  and  pathetic — and  his  images  poetic 
and  appropriate.  His  sonnets  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  language : Milton’s  scarcely  finer. 
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THE  MOTHER’S  FIRST  DUTY. 

I WOULD  wish  every  mother  to  pay  attention 
to  the  difference  between  a course  of  action, 
adopted  in  compliance  with  the  authority , and 
between  a conduct  pursued  for  the  $ake  of  an- 
other. 

The  first  proceeds  from  reasoning ; the  second 
flows  from  affection.  The  first  may  be  aban- 
doned, when  the  immediate  cause  may  have 
ceased  to  exist ; the  latter  will  ha  permanent, 
as  it  did  not  depend  upon  circumstances,  or 
accidental  considerations,  but  is  founded  in  a 
moral  and  constant  principle. 

In  the  case  now  before  us,  if  the  infant  does 
not  disappoint  the  hope  of  the  mother,  it  will 
bo  & proof,  first  of  affection,  secondly,  of  con- 
fidence. 

Of  affection — for  the  earliest,  and  the  most 
innocent  wish  to  please,  is  that  of  the  infant  to 
please  the  mother.  If  it  be  questioned,  whether 
that  wish  can  at  all  exist  in  one  so  little  ad- 
vanced in  development,  I would  again,  as  I do 
upon  almost  all  occasions,  appeal  to  the  experi- 
ence of  mothers. 

It  is  a proof,  also,  of  confidence.  Whenever 
an  infant  has  been  neglected;  when  the  neces- 
sary attention  has  not  been  paid  to  its  wants ; 
and  when,  instead  of  the  smile  of  kindness,  it 
has  been  treated  with  the  frown  of  severity ; it 
will  be  difficult  to  restore  it  to  that  quiet  and 
amiable  disposition,  in  which  it  will  wait  for  the 
gratification  of  its  desires  without  impatience, 
and  enjoy  it  without  greediness. 

If  affection  and  confidence  have  once  gained 
ground  in  the  heart,  it  will  be  the  first  duty  of 
the  mother  to  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
encourage,  to  strengthen,  and  to  elevate  this 
principle^— Petiole  zzi. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  themselves  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  gym- 

nastics, in  order  that,  among  the  elementary  and 

THE  revival  of  gymnastics  is,  in  ray  opinion,  preparatory  exercises,  they  may  be  able  to  select 
the  roost  important  step  that  has  been  done  those  which,  according  to  cireumstauces,  will  be 
in  that  direction.  The  great  merit  of  the  gym-  j most  likely  to  suit  and  benefit  their  children, 
nastic  art  is  not  the  facility  with  which  certain  I If  the  physical  advantage  of  gymnastics  is 
exercises  aro  performed,  or  the  qualification ! great  and  incontrovertible,  1 would  contend, 
which  they  may  givo  for  certain  exertions  that  that  the  moral  advantage  resulting  from  them 
require  much  energy  ami  dexterity  ; though  an  is  as  valuable.  1 would  again  appeal  to  your 
attainment  of  that  sort  is  by  no  means  to  be  own  observation.  You  have  seen  a number  of 
despised.  But  the  greatest  advantage  resulting  ! schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  of  which 
from  a practice  of  those  exercises,  is  the  natural  gymnastics  formed  a leading  feature ; and  I 
progress  which  is  observed  in  the  arrangement  recollect  that  in  our  conversations  on  the  sub- 
of  them,  beginning  with  those  which,  while  they  ! ject,  you  made  tho  remark,  which  exactly 
are  easy  in  themselves,  yet  lead  as  a preparatory  . agrees  with  my  own  experience,  that  gym- 
practice  to  others  which  are  more  complicated  j nasties,  well  conducted,  essentially  contribute 
and  more  difficult.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  j to  render  children  not  only  cheerful  and  healthy, 
art  in  which  it  may  be  »o  clearly  shown,  that  i which,  for  moral  education,  arc  two  all-import- 
energies  which  appeared  to  be  wanting,  are  to ! ant  points,  but  aNo  to  promote  among  them  a 
be  produced,  as  it  were,  or  at  least  are  t6  bo  certain  spirit  of  union,  and  a brotherly  feeling, 
* developed,  by  no  other  means  than  practico  which  is  most  gratifying  to  tbe  observer  : habits 
alone.  This  might  afford  a most  useful  hint  to  of  industry,  openness  and  frankness  of  character, 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  any  oh-  personal  courage,  and  a manly  conduct  in  suf- 
ject  of  instruction,  and  who  meet  with  diffieul-  faring  pain,  are  also  among  the  natural  and 
ties  in  bringing  their  pupils  to  that  proficiency  constant  consequences  of  an  early  and  a con- 
whieh  they  had  expected.  Let  them  recom-  linued  practice  of  exercises  on  the  gymnastio 
mence  on  a new  plan,  in  which  the  exercises  system. — Pulahzzi . 

shall  bo  differently  arranged,  and  tho  subjects  __ ; 

brought  forward  in  a manner  that  will  admit  of 

the  natural  progress  from  the  easier  to  the  more  Married  Men. — So  good  was  be,  that  I now 

difficult.  When  talent  is  wanting  altogether,  1 take  the  opportunity  of  making  a confession 
know  that  it  can  not  be  imfiarted  by  any  sys-  which  I have  often  had  upon  ray  lips,  but  have 
teen  of  education.  But  1 have  been  taught  by  . hesitated  to  make  from  the  fear  of  drawing  upon 
experience  to  consider  tho  cases,  in  wdiieh  • myself  the  hatred  of  every  married  woman.  But 
talents  of  any  kind  are  absolutely  wanting,  but  j now  1 will  run  the  risk — so  now  for  it — seal 
very  few.  And  in  most  eases,  I have  had  the  j time  or  other,  people  mast  unburden  their  hearts, 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  a faculty  which  had  ; 1 confess,  then,  that  1 never  find,  and  never 
been  quite  gjven  over,  instead  of  being  develop,  have  found  a man  more  lovable,  more  cap  ti- 
ed, bad  been  obstructed  rather  in  its  agency  by  vating  than  when  he  is  a married  roan ; that  is 
a variety  of  exercises  which  tended  to  perplex  to  say,  a good  married  man.  A man  is  never 
or  to  deter  from  further  exertion.  so  handsome,  never  so  perfect  m my  eyes  as 

And  here  I would  attend  to  a prejudice,  which  t when  ho  is  married,  as  when  he  is  a husband, 
Is  common  enough,  concerning  tho  use  of  gym-  | and  the  father  of  a family,  supporting,  in  his 
nasties ; it  is  frequently  said,  that  they  may  be  j manly  arms,  wife  and  children,  and  the  whole 
very  good  for  those  w*ho  are  strong  enough ; but  i domestic  circle,  which,  in  his  entrance  into  the 
that  those  who  are  suffering  from  weakness  of  j married  Mate,  closes  around  him  And  constitutes 
constitution  w'ould  be  altogether  unequal  to,  and  ' a part  of  hi*  home  and  his  world.  He  is  not 
even  endangered  by,  a practice  of  gymnastics.  | merely  ennobled  by  this  position,  but  he  is  actu- 
Now,  1 will  venture  to  say,  that  this  rests  ally  btautifird  by  it.  Then  he  appears  to  me  as 
merely  upon  a misunderstanding  of  tho  first  the  crown  of  creation ; and  it  is  only  such  a 
principles  of  gymnastics : the  exercises  not  only  man  as  this  who  Is  dangerous  to  me,  and  with 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  individuals  ; : whom  1 am  inclined  to  fall  in  love.  But  then 
hot  exercises  may  be,  and  have  been  devised,  propriety  forbids  it.  And  Moses,  and  all  Euro- 
lor  those  also  w*ho  were  decidedly  suffering,  pcan  legislators  declare  it  to  be  sinful,  and  all 
And  I have  consulted  the  authority  of  the  first  married  w omen  would  consider  it  a sacred  duly 
physicians,  who  declared,  that  in  eases  which  ( to  stono  me. 

had  come  under  their  personal  observation,  in- ! Nevertheless,  I can  not  prevent  the  thing.  It 
dividuals  affected  w ith  pulmonary  complaints,  is  so,  and  it  can  not  be  otherwise,  and  my  only 
if  these  had  not  already  proceeded  too  Tar,  had  hope  of  appending  those  who  arc  excited  against 
been  materially  relieved  and  benefited  by  a con-  me  is  in  my  further  confession,  that  no  )ovo 
slant  practice  of  the  few  and*simple  exercises,  affects  inc  so  pleasantly;  the  contemplation  of 
which  the  system  in  such  eases  proposes.  j no  happiness  makes  me  so  happy,  as  that  1k>- 

And  for  this  very  reason,  that  exercises  may  tween  married  people.  It  is  amazing  to  myself, 


be  devised  for  every  age,  and  for  every  degree 
of  bodily  strength,  however  reduced,  I consider 
k in  bs  nsentisly  that  mothers  should  make 
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because  it  seem*  to  me,  that  1 living  unmarried, 
or  matclcss,  have  with  that  happiness  little  to  da 
But  it  is  so,  and  it  always  was  «o. — Mia  Bremer. 
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[From  the  London  Examiner.] 

SYDNEY  SMITH  ON  MORAL  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy  ; de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  the  years 
1804,  1805,  and  1806.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  Longman  and  Co. 

HOW  difficult  it  is  to  discover  the  merits  of  a 
manuscript  appears  from  the  history  of  this 
book.  Lord  Jeffrey,  consulted  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  its  publication,  while  it  yet  existed  but 
in  pen  and  ink,  gave  a decidedly  adverse  opinion. 
But  some  hundred  copies  having  been  printed  for 
private  distribution,  and  a copy  reaching  Lord 
Jeffrey,  he  hastened,  with  his  accustomed  can- 
dor and  sweetness  of  disposition,  to  retract  his 
hostile  verdict,  after  reading  the  book  in  print  ; 
and  (only  three  days  before  he  was  attacked  by 
the  illness  which  terminated  his  valuable  life) 
thus  wrote  to  Sydney  Smith’s  widow : 

" I am  now  satisfied  that  in  what  I then  said, 
I did  great  and  grievous  injustice  to  the  merit  of 
these  lectures,  and  was  quite  wrong  in  dissuad- 
ing their  publication,  or  concluding  they  would 
add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the  author ; on 
the  contrary,  my  firm  impression  is,  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  they  will  do  him  as  much  credit 
as  any  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and  produce,  on  the 
whole,  a stronger  impression  of  the  force  and  vi- 
vacity of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  a truer  and 
more  engaging  view  of  his  character,  than  most 
of  w hat  the  world  has  yet  seen  of  his  writings.” 

One  practical  application  of  this  anecdote  is  to 
enforce  the  importance  of  calligraphical  studies 
upon  authors.  A hieroglyphical  hand  is  the 
false  medium  excluding  British  authors  from  the 
public.  In  general  we  should  say  that  there  is 
no  class  of  men  whose  education  in  this  rospect 
is  so  deplorably  imperfect,  or  to  whom  “ only  six 
lessons”  would  so  often  be  priceless. 

We  must  confess  that  the  book  before  us  has 
taken  us  by  surprise,  notwithstanding  our  affec- 
tionate esteem  and  admiration  for  its  writer.  It 
has  raised  our  estimate  of  the  power  and  range 
of  his  intellect,  of  his  insight  into  human  charac- 
ter, of  his  well-balanced  judgment,  of  his  tolerance 
and  charity  undebased  by  compromise  wrth  the 
vicious  or  mean,  of  the  vigorous  play  of  his 
thoughts,  of  the  sustained  beauty  of  his  style,  of 
his  eloquence  as  well  as  his  humor,  and  of  his 
profundity  no  less  than  of  his  wit.  Hurriedly 
composed  and  unrevised  though  the  lectures 
obviously  are,  fragmentary  as  the  condition  is 
in  which  they  have  been  preserved,  they  are  an 
invaluable  addition  to  English  literature. 

Their  delivery  is  associated  with  the  first  out- 
break of  a fashion  ridiculed  by  Lord  Byron  in  his 
Beppo  and  his  Blues.  The  poet’s  satirical  touch- 
es notwithstanding,  we  think  that  those  lectures 
at  the  Royal  Institution  were  even  more  wanted 
by  their  fashionable  auditors  at  the  time,  than 
the  similar  prelections  at  Mechanics’  Institutes 
which  came  in  vogue  for  less  fashionable  audi- 
tors seme  few  years  later.  Had  it  only  been 
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possible  to  insure  the  services  of  a series  of 
Sydney  Smiths,  the  Institution  might  have  gone 
on  lecturing  to  the  present  day  to  the  unspeak- 
able advantage  of  all  parties  concerned.  What 
innumerable  fopperies  in  literature,  in  polities,  in 
religion,  we  might  thus  have  escaped,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture ! 

The  w Elementary  Sketches”  were  delivered 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  Sydney’s  met- 
ropolitan career,  and  bear  strong  marks  of  his 
recent  residence  in  Edinburgh.  In  their  general 
outline  they  closely  approximate  to  the  course 
delivered  from  the  moral  philosophy  chairs  of 
Scotch  Universities.  The  division  of  the  subject 
is  the  same ; the  authorities  most  frequently  and 
panegyrically  cited  are  the  same  ; the  principles 
and  opinions  set  forth  are  in  the  main  the  same. 
Sydney  Smith’s  moral  philosophy  belongs  undeni- 
ably to  the  Scotch  school — to  the  school  of  Reid, 
Stewart,  and  Adam  Smith.  But  his  ‘‘sketches  ’ 
do  not  the  less  indicate  an  original  thinker,  a 
I master  in  the  science  taught,  and  one  who  can 
I suggest  to  the  great  men  we  have  named  almost 
I as  much  as  he  receives  from  them, 
j The  book  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what 
1 could  he  gained  by  engrafting  the  Edinburgh 
’ philosophy  on  a full-grown  healthy  English  in- 
tellect. The  habits  of  English  society,  and  the 
classical  tastes  imbibed  at  an  English  University, 
preserved  Sydney  Smith  from  that  touch  of  ped- 
antry which  characterized  the  thinkers  of  the 
I Scotch  universities,  trained  in  a provincial  sphere, 
j and  trammeled  by  the  Calvinistic  logic  even  after 
they  had  freed  themselves  from  the  Calvinistio 
theology.  Without  disparaging  the  Edinburgh 
school  of  literature,  the  fact  must  be  admitted 
that  its  most  prominent  ornaments  have  gener- 
l ally  had  the  advantage  of  a “ foreign”  education. 

| Hume  and  Black  studied  in  France ; Adam  Smith 
was  the  member  of  an  English  university ; Jeff- 
rey had  become  familiar  with  Oxford,  though  he 
did  not  stay  there;  Horner  was  caught  young, 
and  civilized  at  Hackney ; and  Mackintosh  and 
j Brougham,  thoroughly  Scotch-bred,  expanded 
; amazingly  when  transplanted  to  the  south.  It 
i may  be  a national  weakness,  but  it  occurs  to  us 
! that  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  southern  born  as 
I well  as  bred,  is  still  more  free  from  narrownesses 
and  angularities  than  any  of  them, 
j The  healthy  and  genial  nature  of  the  man  ac- 
i counts  for  his  most  characteristic  excellencies, 
but  this  book  exhibits  much  we  had  not  looked 
I for.  The  lectures  on  the  passions  evince  a power 
■ of  comprehending  and  sympathizing  with  what  is 
great  in  the  emotional  part  of  human  nature  for 
j which  we  were  not  prepared.  The  lectures  on 
i the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  on  habit, 

, show'  that  the  writer  had  studied  profoundly  and 
successfully  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  char- 
acter. The  lectures  on  the  beautiful  are  per- 
vaded by  a healthy  and  unaffected  appreciation 
I of  the  loveliness  of  external  nature.  And  com- 
I bined  with  these  high  qualities,  is  that  incessant 
play  of  witty  and  humorous  fancy  (perhaps  the 
only  certain  safeguard  against  sentimental  and 
systematic  excesses,  and,  wrhen  duly  restrained 
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by  the  judgment  and  moral  sense,  the  best  cor- 
rective of  hasty  philosophizing),  so  peculiar  to 
Sydney  Smith.  Much  of  all  that  we  have  men- 
tioned is  indeed  and  undoubtedly  attributable  to 
the  original  constitution  of  Smith’s  mind;  but 
for  much  ho  was  also,  beyond  all  question,  in- 
debted to  the  greater  freedom  of  thought  and 
conversation  which  (as  compared  with  the 
Scotch)  has  always  characterized  literary  and 
social  opinion  in  England. 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  lectures  naturally 
resolve  themselves  into,  and  are  arranged  in, 
three  divisions.  We  have  an  analysis  of  the, 
thinking  faculties,  or  the  powers  of  perception, 
conception,  and  reasoning ; an  analysis  of  the 
powers  of  taste,  or  of  what  Schiller  and  other 
Germans  designate  the  cesthetical  part  of  our 
nature ; and  an  exposition  of  the  “ active  powers 
of  the  mind,”  as  they  are  designated  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  school  of  Reid,  the  appetites, 
passions,  and  will.  All  these  themes  are  dis- 
cussed with  constant  reference  to  a practical 
application  of  the  knowledge  conveyed.  Every 
thing  is  treated  in  subordination  to  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  for  the  right  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  formation  of  good  habits. 
These  practical  lessons  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  reason,  and  the  regulation  of  the  emotions 
and  imagination,  constitute  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Sydney  Smith,  and  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs,  is  called  “ Moral  Philosophy.” 

Apart  from  any  particular  school,  the  impres- 
sion of  the  author  left  by  the  perusal  of  his  lec- 
tures is  that  he  was  a man  of  considerable 
reading  in  books,  but  far  more  deeply  read  in 
the  minds  of  those  he  encountered  in  society. 
It  is  in  this  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world, 
confirming  and  maturing  the  judgments  sug- 
gested by  his  wisely-balanced  powers  of  feeling 
and  humor,  that  the  superiority  of  Smith  over 
the  rest  of  his  school  consists.  He  knows  men 
not  merely  as  they  are  represented  in  books,  but 
as  they  actually  are ; he  knows  them  not  only 
as  they  exist  in  a provincial  sphere,  narrowed 
by  petty  interests  and  trammeled  by  pedantic  * 
opinion,  but  as  they  exist  in  the  freest  community 
of  the  world,  where  boundless  ambition  and  en- 
terprise find  full  scope. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Sidney  Smith  is  most 
perfectly  at  home — most  entirely  in  his  element  j 
— when  discussing  the  u active  powers”  of  man, ! 
or  those  impulsee  in  which  originate  the  practical 
business  of  life.  Scarcely,  if  at  all,  secondary  in 
point  of  excellence  to  his  remarks  on  these  topics, 
are  those  which  he  makes  on  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  (a  fact  for  which  many  will  not  bo 
prepared),  and  on  wit  and  humor  (which  every 
body  will  have  expected).  The  least  conclusive 
and  satisfactory  of  his  discussions  are  those  which 
folate  to  the  intellectual  powers,  or  the  anatomy 
of  mind.  With  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
course,  however,  it  must  be  kept  in  remembrance 
that  here,  more  than  in  the  other  tw'o  depart- 
ments, he  was  fettered  by  the  necessity  of  being 
popular  in  his  langnage,  and  brief  and  striking 
in  h:s  illustrations,  in  order  to  keep  within  the 


range  of  the  understandings  and  intellects  of  his 
auditory.  These  earlier  lectures,  too,  survive 
in  a more  fragmentary  and  dilapidated  condition 
than  the  rest.  And  after  all,  even  where  we 
seem  to  miss  a sufficiently  extensive  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  greatest  and  best  writers 
on  the  subjects  handled,  or  a sufficiently  subtle 
and  precise  phraseology,  w*e  always  find  the 
redeeming  qualities  of  lively  and  original  con- 
ception, of  wdtty  and  forcible  illustration,  and  of 
sound  manly  sense  most  felicitously  expressed. 

In  the  general  tone  and  tendency  of  the  lec- 
tures there  is  something  Socratic.  There  is  the 
pervading  common  sense  and  practical  turn  of 
mind  which  characterized  the  Greek  philosopher. 
There  is  the  liberal  tolerance,  and  the  moral 
intrepidity.  There  is  the  amusement  alwrays 
insinuating  or  enforcing  instruction.  There  is 
the  conversational  tone,  and  adaptation  to  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  social  circle.  We  feel 
that  w’o  are  listening  to  a man  who  moves 
habitually  in  wrhat  is  called  the  best  society,  w'ho 
can  relish  and  add  a finishing  grace  to  the 
pleasures  of  those  portions  of  the  community,  but 
w’ho  retains  unsophisticated  his  estimate  of 
higher  and  more  important  matters,  and  whose 
incessant  aim  is  to  engraft  a better  and  worthier 
tone  of  thought  and  aspiration  upon  the  pre- 
dominating frivolity  of  his  associates.  Nothing 
can  be  more  graceful  or  charming  than  the  way 
in  which  Sydney  accommodates  himself  to  the 
habitual  language  and  thoughts  of  his  brilliant 
auditory ; nothing  more  manly  or  strengthening 
than  the  sound  practical  lessons  he  reads  to  them. 
Such  a manual  should  now  be  invaluable  to  our 
aristocracy.  Let  them  thoroughly  embue  them- 
selves with  its  precepts,  and  do  their  best  to  act 
as  largely  as  possible  upon  its  suggestions. 
They  can  have  no  better  chance  of  maintaining 
their  position  in  the  front  of  English  society. 

To  appreciate  the  book  as  a wThole — and  its 
purpose,  thought,  and  sentiment  impart  to  it  a 
unity  of  the  highest  kind — it  must  be  not  only 
read  but  studied.  A few  citations,  however, 
gleaned  here  and  there  at  random,  may  convey 
some  notion  of  the  characteristic  beauties  and 
felicities  of  thought  and  expression  which  are 
scattered  through  every  page  of  it. 

SOCRATES. 

Socrates  was,  in  truth,  not  very  fond  of  subtle 
and  refined  speculations;  and  upon  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  our  nature,  little  or  nothing  of  his 
opinions  is  recorded.  If  we  may  infer  any  thing 
from  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  his  opinions 
on  moral  subjects,  and  from  the  bent  w’hieh  his 
genius  had  received  for  tho  useful  and  the 
practical,  he  w ould  certainly  have  laid  a strong 
foundation  for  rational  metaphysics.  The  slight 
sketch  I have  given  of  his  moral  doctrines  con- 
tains nothing  very  new  or  very  brilliant,  but 
comprehends  those  moral  doctrines  which  every 
person  of  education  has  been  accustomed  to  hear 
from  his  childhood  ; but  tw  o thousand  years  ago 
they  were  great  discoveries,  two  thousand  year* 
since,  common  sense  was  not  invented.  If 
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Orpheus,  or  Linus,  or  any  of  those  melodious 
moralists,  sung,  in  bad  verses,  such  advice  as  a 
grandmamma  would  now  give  to  a child  of  six 
years  old,  he  was  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the 
gods,  and  statues  and  altars  were  erected  to  his 
memory.  In  Hesiod  there  is  a very  grave 
exhortation  to  mankind  to  wash  their  faces : and 
l have  discovered  a very  strong  analogy  between 
the  precepts  of  Pythagoras  and  Mrs.  Trimmer ; 
both  think  that  a son  ought  to  obey  his  father, 
and  both  are  clear  that  a good  man  is  better 
than  a bad  one.  Therefore,  to  measure  aright 
this  extraordinary  man,  we  must  remember  the 
period  at  which  he  lived ; that  he  was  the  first 
who  called  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
pernicious  subtleties  which  engaged  and  per- 
plexed their  wandering  understandings  to  the 
practical  rules  of  life ; he  was  the  great  father 
and  inventor  of  common  sense,  as  Ceres  was  of 
the  plow,  and  Bacchns  of  intoxication.  First, 
he  taught  his  contemporaries  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  pretended  to  know ; then  he 
showed  them  that  they  knew  nothing ; then  he 
told  them  what  they  ought  to  know.  Lastly,  to 
sum  the  praise  of  Socrates,  remember  that  two 
thousand  years  ago,  while  men  were  worshiping 
the  stones  on  which  they  trod,  and  the  insects 
which  crawled  beneath  their  feet ; two  thousand 
years  ago,  with  the  bowl  of  poison  in  his  hand, 
Socrates  said,  “I  am  persuaded  that  my  death, 
which  is  now  just  coming,  will  conduct  me  into 
the  presence  of  the  gods,  who  are  the  most 
righteous  governors,  and  into  the  society  of  just 
and  good  men  ; and  I derive  confidence  from  the 
hope  that  something  of  man  remains  after  death, 
and  that  the  condition  of  good  men  will  then  be 
much  better  than  that  of  the  bad.”  Soon  after 
this  he  covered  himself  up  with  his  cloak  and 
expired. 

PLATO. 


within  him,  had  become  :>ne  of  those  famous 
orators  who 

“ Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 

Shook  th*  arsenal,  and  fulmin’d  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxea’  throne.” 

After  having  said  so  much  of  his  language,  I 
am  afraid  I must  proceed  to  his  philosophy: 
observing  always,  that,  in  stating  it,  I do  not 
always  pretend  to  understand  it,  and  do  not  oven 
engage  to  defend  it.  In  comparing  the  very 
few  marks  of  sobriety  and  discretion  with  the 
splendor  of  his  genius,  I have  often  exclaimed  as 
Prince  Henry  did  about  FalstafF’s  bill,  “Oh, 
monstrous ! but  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to 
this  intolerable  deal  of  sack !” 

DR.  REID. 

In  answer  to  these  metaphysical  lunacies,  Dr. 
Reid  has  contended  that,  for  all  reasoning,  there 
| must  be  some  first  principles  from  whence  such 
reasoning  originates,  and  which  must  necessarily 
be  incapable  of  proof  or  they  would  not  be  first 
principles  ; and  that  facts  so  irresistibly  ingrafted 
■ upon  human  belief  as  the  existence  of  mind  and 
| matter,  must  be  assumed  for  truths,  and  reasoned 
1 upon  as  such.  All  that  these  skeptics  have  said 
| of  the  outer  and  the  inner  world  may,  with  equal 
! justice,  be  applied  to  every  other  radical  truth. 

| Who  can  prove  his  own  personal  identity  ? A 
j man  may  think  himself  a clergyman,  and  believe 
| he  has  preached  for  these  ten  years  last  past  ; 

| but  I defy  him  to  offer  any  sort  of  proof  that  he 

! has  not  been  a fishmonger  all  the  time 

! ever  doubt  that  all  reasoning  must  end  in  ar- 
| bitrary  belief ; that  we  must,  at  last,  come  to 
| that  point  where  the  only  reply  can  be,  “ I am 
| so — this  belief  is  the  constitution  of  my  nature — 
God  willed  it.”  I grant  that  this  reasoning  is 
a ready  asylum  for  ignorance  and  imbecility,  and 
that  it  affords  too  easy  a relief  from  the  pain  of 
rendering  a reason : but  the  most  unwearied 


Of  all  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  Plato,  though 
he  calls  himself  the  least,  was  certainly  the  most 
celebrated.  As  long  as  philosophy  continued  to 
be  studied  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  his 
doctrines  were  taught,  and  his  name  revered. 
Even  to  the  present  day  his  writings  give  a tinge 
to  the  language  and  speculations  of  philosophy 
mil  theology.  Of  the  majestic  beauty  of  Plato’s 
style,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea.  He  keeps  the  understanding  up  to 
a high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  longer  than  any  ex- 
isting writer;  and,  in  reading  Plato,  zeal  and 
animation  seem  rather  to  be  the  regular  feelings 
than  the  casual  effervescence  of  the  mind.  He 
appears  almost  disdaining  the  mutability  and 
imperfection  of  the  earth  on  which  he  treads,  to 
be  drawing  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  to  be 
seeking  among  the  gods  above,  for  the  perma- 
nent. the  beautiful,  and  the  grand  ! In  contrast- 
ing the  vigor  and  the  magnitude  of  his  concep- 
tions with  the  extravagance  of  his  philosophical 
tenets,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  wishing 
that  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  practice  of 
eloquence ; and,  in  this  way  giving  range  and 
expansion  to  the  mind  which  was  struggling 


vigor  of  human  talents  must  at  last  end  there  ; 
the  wisdom  of  ages  can  get  no  further;  here, 
after  all,  the  Porch,  the  Garden,  the  Academy, 
the  Lyceum,  must  close  their  labors. 

Much  as  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Reid  for 
preaching  up  this  doctrine,  he  has  certainly  ex- 
ecuted it  very  badly ; and  nothing  can  be  more 
imperfect  than  the  table  of  first  principles  which 
he  has  given  us — an  enumeration  of  which  is  still 
a desideratum  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
skeptics  may  then  call  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  merely  hypothetical ; but  if  it  be 
so,  all  other  knowledge  must,  of  course,  be 
hypothetical  also ; and  if  it  be  so,  and  all  is  er- 
roneous, it  will  do  quite  as  well  as  reality,  if  we 
keep  up  a certain  proportion  in  our  errors : for 
there  may  be  no  such  things  as  lunar  tables,  no 
sea,  and  no  ships;  but,  by  falling  into  one  of 
these  errors  after  the  other,  we  avoid  shipwreck, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  it  gives  the  same 
pain,  the  idea  of  shipwreck.  So  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind : 1 may  have  no 
memory,  and  no  imagin&tion^they  may  be  mis- 
takes; but  if  I cultivate  them  both,  I derive 
honor  and  respect  from  my  fellow-creatures, 
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which  may  be  mistakes  also ; bat  they  harmonize 
so  well  together,  that  they  are  quite  as  good  as 
realities.  The  only  evil  of  errors  is,  that  they 
are  never  supported  by  consequences;  if  they 
were,  they  would  be  as  good  as  realities.  Great 
merit  is  given  to  Dr.  Reid  for  his  destruction  of 
what  is  called  the  ideal  system,  but  I confess  I 
can  not  see  the  important  consequences  to  which 
it  has  yet  led. 

puns. 


I have  mentioned  pans.  They  are,  I believe, 
what  I have  denominated  them— the  wit  of 
words.  They  are  exactly  the  same  to  words 
which  wit  is  to  ideas,  and  consist  in  the  sudden 
discovery  of  relations  in  language.  A pun,  to 
be  perfect  in  its  kind,  should  contain  two  distinct 
meanings;  the  one  common  and  obvious;  the 
other,  more  remote  ; and  in  the  notice  which  the 
mind  takes  of  the  relation  between  these  two 
sets  of  words,  and  in  the  surprise  which  that 
relation  excites,  the  pleasure  of  a pun  consists. 
Miss  Hamilton,  in  her  book  on  Education,  men- 
tions the  instance  of  a boy  so  very  neglectful, 

> that  he  could  never  be  brought  to  read  the  word 
patriarchs ; but  whenever  he  met  with  it  he 
always  pronounced  it  partridges.  A friend  of 
the  writer  observed  to  her,  that  it  could  hardly 
be  considered  as  a mere  piece  of  negligence,  for 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  boy,  in  calling  them 
partridges,  was  making  game  of  the  patriarchs. 
Now,  here  are  two  distinct  meanings  contained 
in  the  same  phrase : for  to  make  game  of  the 
patriarchs  is  to  laugh  at  them ; or  to  make  game 
of  them  is,  by  a very  extravagant  and  laughable 
sort  of  ignorance  of  words,  to  rank  them  among 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  such  delicacies, 
which  the  law  takes  under  its  protection  and 
calls  game : and  the  whole  pleasure  derived  from 
this  pun  consists  in  the  sudden  discovery  that 
two  such  different  meanings  are  referable  to 
one  form  of  expression.  I have  very  little  to 
say  about  puns ; they  are  in  very  bad  repute, 
and  so  they  ought  to  be.  The  wit  of  language 
is  so  miserably  inferior  to  the  wit  of  ideas,  that 
it  is  very  deservedly  driven  out  of  good  com- 
pany. Sometimes,  indeed,  a pun  makes  its  ap- 
pearance which  seems  for  a moment  to  redeem 
its  species ; but  wo  must  not  be  deceived  by 
them : it  is  a radically  bad  race  of  w'it.  By 
unremitting  persecution,  it  has  been  at  last  got 
under,  and  driven  into  cloisters — from  whence 
it  must  never  again  be  suffered  to  emerge  into 
the  light  of  the  world. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  ABLE  TO  DESPISE  RID- 
ICULE. ! 


1 know  of  no  principle  which  it  is  of  more 
Importance  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  young  peo- 
ple than  that  of  the  most  determined  resistance 
to  the  encroachment  of  ridicule.  Give  up  to 
the  world,  and  to  the  ridicule  with  which  the 
world  enforces  its  dominion,  every  trifling  ques- 
tion of  manner  and  appearance  : it  is  to  toss 
courage  and  firmness  to  the  winds,  to  combat 
with  the  mass  upon  such  subjects  as  these  But 
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learn  from  the  earliest  days  to  insure  your  prin- 
ciples against  the  perils  of  ridicule  : you  can  no 
more  exercise  your  reason,  if  you  live  in  the 
constant  dread  of  laughter,  than  you  can  enjoy 
your  life,  if  you  are  in  the  constant  terror  of 
death.  If  you  think  it  right  to  differ  from  the 
times,  and  to  make  a stand  for  any  valuable 
point  of  morals,  do  it,  however  rustic,  however 
antiquated,  however  pedantic  it  may  appear — 
do  it,  not  for  insolence,  b\it  seriously  and  grandly 
— as  a man  who  wTore  a soul  of  his  own  in  his 
bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  it  was  breathed  into 
him  by  the  breath  of  fashion.  Let  men  call  you 
mean,  if  you  know  you  are  just ; hypocritical, 
if  you  are  honestly  religious ; pusillanimous,  if 
you  feel  that  you  are  firm  : resistance  soon  con- 
verts unprincipled  wit  into  sincere  respect ; and 
no  after-time  can  tear  from  you  those  feelings 
which  every  man  carries  within  him  who  has 
made  a noble  and  successful  exertion  in  a virtuous 
cause. 


BULLS  AND  CHARADES. 

A bull — which  must  by  no  means  be  passed 
over  in  this  recapitulation  of  the  family  of  wit  and 
humor— a bull  is  exactly  the  counterpart  of  a 
witticism : for  as  wit  discovers  real  relations 
that  are  not  apparent,  bulls  admit  apparent 
relations  that  are  not  real.  The  pleasure  arising 
from  bulls,  proceeds  from  our  surprise  at  sud- 
denly discovering  two  things  to  be  dissimilar  in 
which  a resemblance  might  have  been  suspected. 
The  same  doctrine  will  apply  to  wit  and  bulls  in 
action.  Practical  wit  discovers  connection  or 
relation  between  actions,  in  which  duller  under- 
standings discover  none ; and  practical  bulls 
originate  from  an  apparent  relation  between  two 
actions  which  more  correct  understandings  im- 
mediately perceive  to  have  none  at  all.  In  the 
late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  rebels,  who  had 
conceived  a high  degree  of  indignation  against 
some  great  banker,  passed  a resolution  that  they 
w’ould  burn  his  notes ; which  they  accordingly 
did,  with  great  assiduity;  forgetting,  that  in 
burning  his  notes  they  were  destroying  his 
debts,  and  that  for  every  note  which  went  into 
the  flames,  a correspondent  value  w’ent  into  the 
banker’s  pocket.  A gentleman,  in  speaking  of 
a nobleman’s  wife,  of  great  rank  and  fortune, 
lamented  very  much  that  she  had  no  children. 
A medical  gentleman  who  was  present  observed, 
that  to  have  no  children  was  a great  misfortune, 
but  be  thought  he  had  remarked  it  was  hereditary 
in  some  families.  Take  any  instance  of  this 
branch  of  the  ridiculous,  and  you  will  always 
find  an  apparent  relation  of  ideas  leading  to  a 
complete  inconsistency. 

I shall  say  nothing  of  charades,  and  such  sort 
of  unpardonable  trumpery : if  charades  are  made 
at  all,  they  should  be  made  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  the  offender  should  instantly  be  hurried 
off  to  execution,  and  be  cut  off  in  the  middle  of 
his  dullness,  without  being  allowed  to  explain 
to  the  executioner  why  his  first  is  like  his  sec- 
ond, or  what  is  the  resemblance  between  his 
fourth  and  his  ninth. 
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WIT  AND  PROFESSED  WITS. 

1 wish,  after  all  I have  said  about  wit  and 
humor,  I could  satisfy  myself  of  their  good 
effects  upon  the  character  and  disposition ; but 
I am  convinced  the  probable  tendency  of  both 
is,  to  corrupt  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

I am  not  speaking  of  wit  where  it  is  kept  down 
by  more  serious  qualities  of  mind,  and  thrown 
into  the  background  of  the  picture ; but  where 
it  stands  out  boldly  and  emphatically,  and  is 
evidently  the  roaster  quality  in  any  particular 
mind.  Professed  wits,  though  they  are  gener- 
ally courted  for  the  amusement  they  afford,  are 
seldom  respected  for  the  qualities  they  possess. 
The  habit  of  seeing  things  in  a witty  point  of 
view,  increases,  and  makes  incursions  from  its 
own  proper  regions,  upon  principles  and  opinions 
which  are  ever  held  sacred  by  the  wise  and 
good.  A witty  man  is  a dramatic  performer : 
in  process  of  time,  he  can  no  more  exist  without 
applause  than  he  can  exist  "without  air;  if  his 
audience  be  small,  or  if  they  are  inattentive,  or 
if  a new  wit  defrauds  him  of  any  portion  of  his 
admiration,  it  is  all  over  with  him — he  sickens, 
and  is  extinguished.  The  applauses  of  the  the- 
atre on  which  he  performs  are  so  essential  to 
him,  that  he  must  obtain  them  at  the  expense 
of  decency,  friendship,  and  good  feeling.  It 
most  always  be  probable,  too,  that  a mere  wit  is 
a person  of  light  and  frivolous  understanding. 
His  business  is  not  to  discover  relations  of  ideas  j 
that  are  useful , and  have  a real  influence  upon ! 
life,  but  to  discover  the  more  trifling  relations  1 
which  are  only  amusing;  he  never  looks  at 
things  with  the  naked  eye  of  common  sense, 
hut  is  always  gazing  at  the  world  through  a 
Claude  Lorraine  glass— -discovering  a thousand 
appearances  which  are  created  only  by  the 
instrument  of  inspection,  and  covering  every 
object  with  factitious  and  unnatural  colors.  In 
short,  the  character  of  a mere  wit  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  consider  as  very  amiable,  very  respect- 
able, or  very  safe.  So  far  the  world,  in  judging 
of  wit  where  it  has  swallowed  up  all  other 
qualities,  judge  aright ; but  I doubt  if  they  are 
sufficiently  indulgent  to  this  faculty  where  it 
exists  in  a lesser  degree,  and  as  one  out  of 
many  other  ingredients  of  the  understanding. 
There  is  an  association  in  men’s  minds  between 
dullness  and  wisdom,  amusement  and  folly,  which 
has  a very  powerful  influence  in  decision  upon 
character,  and  is  not  overcome  without  consid- 
erable difficulty.  The  reason  is,  that  the  out- 
ward  signs  of  a dull  man  and  a wise  man  are 
the  same,  and  so  are  the  outward  signs  of  a 
frivolous  man  and  a witty  man ; and  we  are  not 
to  expect  that  the  majority  will  be  disposed  to 
look  to  much  more  than  the  ontward  sign.  I 
believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  wit  is  very  seldom 
the  only  eminent  quality  which  resides  in  the 
nind  of  any  man ; it  is  commonly  accompanied 
by  many  other  talents  of  every  description,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a strong  evidence  of 
a fertile  and  superior  understanding.  Almost 
all  the  great  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen  of  all 
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1 times,  have  been  witty,  Caesar,  Alexander, 

' Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  Lord  Bacon*,  were 
; witty  men ; so  were  Cicero,  Shakspenre,  De- 
, mosthenes,  Boileau,  Pope,  Dryden,  Fontenelle, 

Jonson,  Waller,  Cowley,  Solon,  Socrates,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  almost  every  man  who  has  made 
a distinguished  figure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I have  talked  of  the  danger  of  wit : I 
do  not  mean  by  that  to  enter  into  commonplace 
declamation  against  faculties  because  they  ate 
dangerous ; wit  is  dangerous,  eloquence  is  dan- 
gerous, a talent  for  observation  is  dangerous, 
every  thing  is  dangerous  that  has  efficacy  and 
rigor  for  its  characteristics : nothing  is  sale  but 
mediocrity.  The  business  is,  in  conducting  the 
understanding  well,  to  risk  something ; to  aim 
at  uniting  things  that  are  commonly  incompati- 
ble. The  meaning  of  an  extraordinary  man  is, 
that  he  is  eight  men,  not  one  man ; that  he  has 
as  much  wit  as  if  he  had  no  sense,  and  as  much 
sense  as  if  he  had  no  wit;  that  his  conduct  is  as 
judicious  as  if  he  were  the  dullest  of  human 
beings,  and  his  imagination  as  brilliant  as  if  he 
were  irretrievably  ruined.  But  when  wit  is 
combined  with  sense  and  information;  when  it 
is  softened  by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by 
strong  principle;  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it,  who  can  be 
witty  and  something  much  better  than  witty,  who 
loves  honor,  justice,  decency,  good-nature,  mo- 
rality, and  religion,  ten  thousand  times  better 
than  wit ; wit  is  then  a beautiful  and  delightful 
part  of  our  nature.  There  is  no  more  interest- 
ing spectacle  than  to  see  the  effects  of  wit  upon 
the  different  characters  of  men;  than  to  observe 
it  expanding  caution,  relaxing  dignity,  unfreez- 
ing coldness — teaching  age,  and  care,  and  pftin 
to  smile — extorting  reluctant  gleams  of  pleas- 
ure from  melancholy,  and  charming  even  the 
pangs  of  grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  it 
penetrates  through  the  coldness  and  awkward- 
ness of  society,  gradually  bringing  men  nearer 
together,  and,  like  the  combined  force  of  wine 
and  oil,  giving  every  man  a glad  heart  &nd  a 
shining  countenance.  Genuine  and  innocent 
wit  like  this,  is  surely  the  flavor  of  the  mind  / 

Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason,  and 
support  his  life  by  tasteless  food ; but  God  has 
given  us  wit,  and  flavor,  and  brightness,  and 
laughter,  and  perfumes,  to  enliven  the  days  of 
man’s  pilgrimage,  and  to  u charm  his  pained 
steps  over  the  burning  marl.” 

INFLUENCE  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

I remember  once  seeing  an  advertisement  m 
the  papers,  with  which  I was  much  struck ; and 
which  I will  take  the  liberty  of  reading : “ Lost, 
in  the  Temple  Coffee-house,  and  supposed  to  be 
taken  away  by  mistake,  an  oaken  stick,  which 
has  supported  its  master  not  only  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  but  has  been  his  com- 
panion in  his  journeys  over  the  inhospitable  des- 
erts of  Africa:  whoever  will  restore  it  to  the 
waiter,  will  confer  a very  serious  obligation  on 
the  advertiser;  or,  if  that  be  any  object,  shall 
receive  a recompense  very  much  above  the  value 
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of  the  article  restored.”  Now,  here  is  a man, 
who  buys  a sixpenny  stick,  because  it  is  useful ; 
and,  totally  forgetting  the  trifling  causes  which 
first  made  his  stick  of  any  consequence,  speaks 
of  it  writh  warmth  and  affection  ; calls  it  his  com- 
panion ; and  would  hardly  have  changed  it,  per- 
haps, for  the  gold  stick  which  is  carried  before 
the  king.  But  the  best  and  the  strongest  ex- 
ample of  this,  and  of  the  customary  progress  of 
association,  is  in  the  passion  of  avarice.  A child 
only  loves  a guinea  because  it  shines ; and,  as 
it  is  equally  splendid,  he  loves  a gilt  button  as 
well.  In  after-life,  he  begins  to  love  wealth, 
because  it  affords  him  the  comforts  of  existence ; 
and  then  loves  it  so  well,  that  he  denies  himself 
the  common  comforts  of  life  to  increase  it.  The 
uniting  idea  is  so  totally  forgotten,  that  it  is 
completely  sacrificed  to  the  ideas  which  it  unites. 
Two  friends  unite  against  the  person  to  whose 
introduction  they  are  indebted  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  each  other ; exclude  him  their  society, 
and  ruin  him  by  their  combination. 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY  OF  ENJOYMENT. 

Mankind  are  always  happier  for  having  been 
uappy ; so  that  if  you  make  them  happy  now, 
you  make  them  happy  twenty  years  hence,  by 
the  memory  of  it.  A childhood  passed  with  a 
due  mixture  of  rational  indulgence,  under  fond 
and  wise  parents,  diffuses  over  the  whole  of  life 
a feeling  of  calm  pleasure  ; and,  in  extreme  old 
age,  is  the  very  last  remembrance  which  time 
can  erase  from  tho  mind  of  man.  No  enjoy- 
ment, however  inconsiderable,  is  confined  to  the 
present  moment.  A man  is  tho  happier  for 
life,  from  having  made  once  an  agreeable  tour, 
or  lived  for  any  length  of  time  with  pleasant 
people,  or  enjoyed  any  considerable  interval  of 
innocent  pleasure : and  it  is  most  probably  the 
recollection  of  their  past  pleasures,  which  con- 
tributes to  render  old  men  so  inattentive  to  the 
scenes  before  them ; and  carries  them  back  to  a 
world  that  is  past,  and  to  scenes  never  to  be 
renewed  again. 

HAPPINESS  AS  A MORAL  AGENT. 

That  virtue  gives  happiness  we  all  know; 
but  if  it  be  true  that  happiness  contributes  to 
virtue,  the  principle  furnishes  us  with  some  sort 
of  excuse  for  the  errors  and  excesses  of  able 
young  men,  at  the  bottom  of  life,  fretting 
with  impatience  under  their  obscurity,  and 
hatching  a thousand  chimeras  of  being  neglect- 
ed and  overlooked  by  the  world.  The  natural 
cure  for  these  errors  is  the  sunshine  of  prosper- 
ity : as  they  get  happier,  they  get  better,  and 
learn,  from  the  respect  which  they  receive  from 
others,  to  respect  themselves.  “ Whenever,” 
says  Mr.  Lancaster  (in  his  book  just  published), 

I met  with  a boy  particularly  mischievous,  I 
made  him  a monitor : I never  knew  this  fail.” 
The  caxue  for  the  promotion,  and  the  kind  of 
encouragement  it  mu9t  occasion,  I confess 
appear  rather  singular,  but  of  the  effect,  I have 
do  sort  of  doubt. 


POWER  OF  HABIT. 

Habit  uniformly  and  constantly  strengthen* 
all  our  active  exertions  : whatever  we  do  often, 
we  become  more  and  more  apt  to  do.  A snuff- 
taker  begins  with  a pinch  of  snuff  per  day,  and 
ends  with  a pound  or  two  every  month.  Swear- 
1 ing  begins  in  anger ; it  ends  by  mingling  itself 
with  ordinary  conversation.  Such-like  instances 
are  of  too  common  notoriety  to  need  that  they 
be  adduced ; but,  as  I before  observed,  at  the 
very  time  that  tho  tendency  to  do  the  thing  is 
every  day  increasing,  the  pleasure  resulting 
from  it  is,  by  the  blunted  sensibility  of  the 
bodily  organ,  diminished,  and  the  desire  is  irre- 
sistible, though  the  gratification  is  nothing. 
There  is  rather  an  entertaining  example  of  this 
i in  Fielding’s  44  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild,”  in  that 
scene  where  he  is  represented  as  playing  at 
cards  with  the  count,  a professed  gambler. 

; u Such,”  says  Mr.  Fielding,  41  was  the  power 
of  habit  over  the  minds  of  these  illustrious  per- 
sons, that  Mr.  Wild  could  not  keep  his  hands 
out  of  the  count's  pockets,  though  he  knew  they 
were  empty ; nor  could  the  count  abstain  from 
! palming  a card,  though  he  was  well  aware  Mr. 

| Wild  bad  no  money  to  pay  him.” 

THE  USE  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

The  passions  are  in  morals,  what  motion  is 
in  physics ; they  create,  preserve,  and  animate, 
and  without  them  all  would  be  silence  and  death. 
Avarice  guides  men  across  the  deserts  of  the 
ocean ; pride  covers  the  earth  with  trophies, 

I and  mausoleums,  and  pyramids ; love  turns  men 
from  their  savage  rudeness;  ambition  shakes  the 
I very  foundations  of  kingdoms.  By  the  love  of 
glory,  weak  nations  swell  into  magnitude  and 
! strength.  Whatever  there  is  of  terrible,  what- 
ever there  is  of  beautiful  in  human  events,  all 
i that  shakes  the  soul  to  and  fro,  and  is  remem 
bered  while  thought  and  flesh  cling  together, 
all  these  have  their  origin  from  the  passions. 
As  it  is  only  in  storms,  and  when  their  coming 
waters  are  driven  up  into  the  air,  that  we  catch 
& sight  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  it  is  only  in  the 
season  of  perturbation  that  we  have  a glimpse 
of  the  real  internal  nature  of  man.  It  is  then 
only  that  the  might  of  these  eruptions,  shaking 
his  frame,  dissipates  all  the  feeble  coverings  of 
opinion,  and  rends  in  pieces  that  cobweb  vail 
! with  which  fashion  hides  the  feelings  of  the 
. heart.  It  is  then  only  that  Nature  speaks  her 
genuine  feelings ; and,  as  at  the  last  night 
jof  Troy,  when  Venus  illumined  the  darkness, 
j^Eneas  saw  the  gods  themselves  at  work, 

| may  wo,  when  the  blaze  of  passion  is  flung 
(upon  man’s  nature,  mark  in  him  the  signs  of  a 
| celestial  origin,  and  tremble  at  tho  invisible 
agents  of  God  1 

Look  at  great  men  in  critical  and  perilous 
moments,  when  every  cold  and  little  spirit  is 
extinguished : their  passions  always  bring  them 
out  harmless,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  teem  to  perish,  they  emerge  into  greater 
1 glory.  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  his  mutinous 
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soldiers ; Frederick  of  Prussia,  combating  against 
the  armies  of  three  kingdoms ; Cortes,  breaking 
in  pieces  the  Mexican  empire : their  passions 
led  all  these  great  men  to  fix  their  attention 
strongly  upon  the  objects  of  their  desires ; they 
saw  them  under  aspects  unknown  to,  and  unseen 
oy  common  men,  and  which  enabled  them  to 
conceive  and  execute  those  hardy  enterprises, 
Jeemed  rash  and  foolish,  till  their  wisdom  was 
established  by  their  success.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
•jreat  passions  alone  which  enable  men  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  difficult  and  what  is 
impossible  ; a distinction  always  confounded  by 
merely  sensible  men,  w’ho  do  not  even  suspect 
the  existence  of  those  means  which  men  of 
genius  employ  to  effect  their  object.  It  is  only 
passion  which  gives  a man  that  high  enthusiasm 
for  his  country,  and  makes  him  regard  it  as  the 
only  object  worthy  of  human  attention ; an  en- 
thusiasm which  to  common  eyes  appears  mad- 
ness and  extravagance,  but  which  always  cre- 
ates fresh  powers  of  mind,  and  commonly  insures 
their  ultimate  success.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the 
great  passions  which,  tearing  os  away  from  the 
seductions  of  indolence,  endow  us  with  that  con- 
tinnity  of  attention,  to  which  alone  superiority 
of  mind  is  attached.  It  is  to  their  passions 
alone,  under  the  providence  of  God,  that  na- 
tions must  trust,  when  perils  gather  thick 
about  them,  and  their  last  moments  seem  to  be 
at  hand.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  us 
that  men  are  not  to  be  counted  by  their  num- 
bers, but  by  the  fire  and  vigor  of  their  passions ; 
by  their  deep  sense  of  injury ; by  their  memory 
of  past  glory ; by  their  eagerness  for  fresh  fame ; 
by  their  clear  and  steady  resolution  of  ceasing 
to  live,  or  of  achieving  a particular  object, 
which,  when  it  is  once  formed,  strikes  off  a load 
of  manacles  and  chains,  and  gives  free  space  to 
all  heavenly  and  heroic  feelings.  All  great  and 
extraordinary  actions  come  from  the  heart. 
There  are  seasons  in  human  affairs,  when  qual- 
ities fit  enough  to  conduct  the  common  business 
of  life,  are  feeble  and  useless,  and  when  men 
must  trust  to  emotion  for  that  safety  which 
reason  at  such  times  can  never  give.  These 
are  the  feelings  which  led  the  ten  thousand  over 
the  Carduchian  mountains;  these  are  the  feel- 
ings by  which  a handful  of  Greeks  broke  in 
pieces  the  power  of  Persia : they  have,  by  turns, 
humbled  Austria,  reduced  Spain:  and  in  the 
fens  of  the  Dutch,  and  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Swiss.,  defended  the  happiness,  and  revenged 
the  oppressions  of  mem!  God  calls  all  the 
passions  out  in  their  keenness  and  vigor  for  the 
present  safety  of  mankind.  Anger,  and  revenge, 
and  the  heroic  mind,  and  a readiness  to  suffer ; 
all  the  secret  strength,  all  the  invisible  array  of 
the  feelings,  all  that  nature  has  reserved  for  the 
great  scenes  of  the  world.  For  the  usual  hopes 
and  the  common  aids-  of  man  are  all  gone ! 
Kings  have  perished,  armies  are  subdued,  nations 
mouldered  away  1 Nothing  remains,  under  God, 
but  those  passions  which  have  often  proved  the 
best  ministers  of  His  vengeance,  and  the  surest 
protectors  of  the  world. 
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In  that,  and  similar  passages,  a sustained 
I feeling  and  expression  not  ordinarily  associated 
with  Sydney  Smith,  impresses  the  reader  with  its 
unaffected  eloquence  and  emotion.  We  close 
the  book  reluctantly,  for  we  leave  many  things 
unquoted  that  had  the  most  forcibly  impressed 
us.  In  the  two  chapters  on  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding,  there  are  most  masterly  disquisi- 
tions on  labor  and  study  as  connected  with  the 
manifestations  of  genius ; on  the  importance  of 
men  adhering  to  the  particular  line  of  their 
powers  or  talents,  and  on  the  tendency  of  all 
varieties  of  human  accomplishment  to  the  same 
great  object  of  exalting  and  gladdening  life. 
We  would  also  particularly  mention  a happy  and 
noble  recommendation  of  the  uses  of  classical 
study  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  the  sublime. 


YOUNG  POET’S  PLAINT. 

GOD,  release  our  dying  sister ! 

Beauteous  blight  hath  sadly  kiss’d  her : 
Whiter  than  the  wild,  white  roses, 

Famine  in  her  face  discloses 
Mute  submission,  patience  holy, 

Passing  fair  1 but  passing  slowly. 

Though  she  said,  “ You  know  I’m  dying.” 
In  her  heart  green  trees  are  sighing; 

Not  of  them  hath  pain  bereft  her, 

In  the  city,  where  we  left  her : 

“ Bring,”  she  said,  “ a bedgeaido  blossom !” 
Love  shall  lay  it  on  her  bosom. 

Elliott. 


Alexander  after  the  retreat  from 
Lutzen. — “ The  Emperor  of  Russia  passed  the 
night  of  the  battle  at  Pegau,  whither  his  briteka 
containing  his  papers  and  camp-bed  had  been 
brought;  and,  after  having  been  twenty-four 
hours  on  horseback,  Lord  Cathcart  and  his 
staff  found  the  bare  floor  of  a cottage  so  com- 
fortable a couch,  without  even  the  luxury  of 
straw,  that  no  one  seemed  in  a hurry  to  rise 
when  we  were  informed  soon  after  daylight, 
that  his  imperial  majesty  was  about  to  mount 
and  depart,  and  that  the  enemy  were  approach- 
ing to  dislodge  us.  The  emperor  slowly  rode 
some  miles  toward  the  rear,  along  the  Alten- 
burg  road,  conversing  with  Lord  Cathcart  about 
the  battle : he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  report 
of  the  commandant  of  artillery  as  to  the  want 
of  ammunition,  which  he  assigned  as  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  not  renewing  the  action;  he 
spoke  of  the  result  as  a victory  gained  on  our 
side  ; and  it  was  afterward  the  fashion  in  the 
army  to  consider  it  as  such,  though  not  perhaps 
a viotory  so  important  in  its  consequences, 
or  so  decisive  as  could  have  been  wished.  At 
length  the  emperor  observed  that  he  did  not 
like  to  been  riding  fast  to  the  rear,  and  that  it  was 
now  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Dresden  with  all  ex- 
pedition, and  prepare  for  ulterior  operations : he 
then  entered  his  little  traveling-carriage,  which 
was  drawn  by  relays  of  Cossack  horses,  and 
proceeded  by  Altenburg  to  Penig.” — Cathcart. 
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(From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

SONNETS  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REDEEMER. 

BY  MINZONI. 

WHEN,  in  that  last,  loud  wail,  the  Son  of  God 
Rent  open  graves  and  shook  the  mountain’s 
steep — 

Adam,  affrighted  from  his  world-long  sleep, 
Raised  up  his  head;  then  stark  and  upright 
stood : 

With  fear  and  wonder  filled,  ho  moved  around 
His  troubled  eyes — then  asked,  with  throb- 
bing heart, 

Who  was  that  awful  One  who  hung  apart, 
Gore-stained  and  lifeless,  on  the  curst  tree  bound. 
Soon  as  he  learned,  his  penitent  hand  defiled 
His  shriveled  brow  and  bloodless  checks,  and 
tore 

The  hoary  locks  that  streamed  his  shoulders 
o’er. 

Turning  to  Eve,  in  lamentation  wild, 

He  cried,  ’till  Calvary  echoed  to  the  cry — 
“Woman!  for  thee  I’ve  given  my  Lord  to 
die  !” 


TWO  SONNETS  ON  JUDAS. 

BY  MONTI. 

I. 

Down  on  the  Temple-floor  the  traitor  flung 
The  infamous  bribe  for  whioh  he  sold  the  Lord, 
Then  in  despair  rushed  forth,  and  with  a cord, 
From  out  the  tree,  his  reprobate  body  hung. 
Pent  in  his  throat,  the  struggling  spirit  poured 
A mingled  sound  of  rage  and  wildest  grief, 
And  Christ  it  cursed,  and  its  own  sin  in  chief, 
Which  glutted  hell  with  triumphs  so  abhorred. 
Forth  with  a howl  at  last  the  spirit  fled. 

Then  Justice  bore  it  to  the  holy  mount, 

And  dipping  there  her  finger  in  the  fount 
Of  Christ’s  all-sacred  blood,  the  sentence  dread 
Wrete  on  its  brow  of  everlasting  woe, 

Then,  loathing,  plunged  it  into  heU  below. 

ii. 

Down  Into  hell  that  wretched  soul  she  flung, 
When  lo!  a mighty  earthquake  shook  the 
ground ; 

The  mountain  reeled.  The  wind  swept  fierce 
around 

The  blaek  and  strangled  body  where  it  hung. 
From  Calvary  at  eve,  the  angels  wending, 

On  slow,  hushed  wing,  their  holy  vigil  o’er, 
Saw  it  afar,  and  swift  their  white  wings,  blending 
With  trembling  fear,  their  pure  eyes  spread 
before. 

Meanwhile  fiends  pluck  the  corse  down  in  the 
gloom, 

And  on  their  burning  shoulders,  as  a bier, 
Convey  the  burden  to  its  nameless  doom. 

Curaing  and  howling,  downward  thus  they  steer 
Their  hell-ward  course,  and  in  its  depths  restore 
The  wandering  soul  to  its  damned  corse  once 
more. 
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SONNET  UPON  JUDAS. 

BY  GIANNI. 

Spent  with  the  struggles  of  his  mad  despair. 

Judas  hung  gasping  from  the  fatal  tree ; 
Then  swift  the  tempter-fiend  sprang  on  him 
there, 

Flapping  his  flarae-red  wings  exultingly. 
With  griping  claws  he  clutehod  the  noose  that 
bound 

The  traitor’s  throat,  and  hurled  him  down 
below, 

Where  hell’s  hot  depths,  incessant  bubbling 
glow 

His  burning  flesh  and  crackling  bones  around  : 
There,  mid  the  gloomy  shades,  asunder  riven 
By  storm  and  lurid  flame,  was  Satan  seen ; 
Relaxing  his  stern  brow,  with  hideous  grin 
Within  his  dusky  arms  the  wretch  he  caught, 
And  with  smutched  lips,  fuliginous  and  hot, 
Repaid  the  kiss  which  he  to  Christ  had  given. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  BURNS. 

BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

PERHAPS  no  falsehood  has  been  more  fre- 
quently repeated,  than  that  men  of  genius 
are  less  fortunate  and  less  virtuous  than  other 
men;  but  the  obvious  truth,  that  they  who  at- 
tempt little  are  less  liable  to  failure  than  they 
who  attempt  much,  will  account  for  the  pro- 
verbial good  luck  of  fools.  In  our  estimate  of 
the  sorrows  and  failings  of  literary  men,  we 
forget  that  sorrow  is  the  common  lot ; we  for- 
get, too,  that  the  misfortunes  and  the  errors  of 
men  of  genius  are  recorded  ; and  that,  although 
their  virtues  may  be  utterly  forgotten,  their 
minutest  faults  will  be  sure  to  find  zealous  his- 
torians. And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Let  the 
dead  instruct  us.  But  slanderers  blame,  in 
individuals,  what  belongs  to  the  species.  44  We 
women,”  says  Clytemnestra  in  Eschylus,  when 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  in 
reply  to  an  attendant  who  was  praising  the 
gentleness  of  the  sex,  “We  women  are — what 
wo  are.”  So  is  it  with  us  all.  Then  let  every 
fault  of  men  of  genius  be  known;  but  let  not 
hypocrisy  come  with  a sponge,  and  wipe  away 
their  virtues. 

Of  the  misfortunes  of  Cowper  we  have  all 
heard,  and  certainly  he  was  unfortunate,  for  he 
was  liable  to  fits  of  insanity.  But  it  might  be 
said  of  him,  that  ho  was  tended  through  life  by 
weeping  angels.  Warm-hearted  friends  watch- 
ed and  guarded  him  with  intense  and  unwearied 
solicitude ; the  kindest  hearted  of  the  softer 
sex,  the  best  of  the  best,  seems  to  have  been 
born  only  to  anticipate  his  wants.  A glance  at 
the  world,  will  show  us  that  his  fate,  though 
sad,  was  not  saddest ; for  how  many  madmen  are 
there,  and  how  many  men  still  more  unfortunate 
than  madmen,  who  have  no  living  creature  to 
aid,  or  soothe,  or  pity  them ! Think  of  Milton 
— “ blind  among  enemies  1” 

But  the  saddest  incident  in  the  life  of  Cowpei 
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remains  to  be  told.  In  his  latter  days,  he  was 
pensioned  by  the  crown — a misfortune  which  I 
r;an  forgive  to  him,  but  not  to  destiny.  It  is 
consoling  to  thiuk,  that  ho  was  not  long  con- 
scious of  his  degradation  after  the  cruel  k;nd- 
ness  was  inflicted  on  him.  But  why  did  not 
his  friends,  if  weary  of  sustaining  their  kinsman 
stricken  by  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  suffer 
him  to  perish  in  a beggars'  mad-house  ? Would 
he  had  died  in  a ditch  rather  than  this  shadow 
aad  darkened  over  his  grave ! Burns  was 
more  fortunate  in  his  death  than  Cowper : he 
lived  self- supported  to  the  end.  Glorious  heart- 
ed Burns ! Noble,  but  unfortunate  Cowper ! 

Burns  was  one  of  the  few  poets  fit  to  be  seen. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  genius  is  a disease — 
the  malady  of  physical  inferiority.  It  is  certain 
that  we  have  heard  of  Pope,  the  hunchback : of 
Scott  and  Byron,  the  cripples : of  the  epileptic 
Julius  Caesar,  who,  it  is  said,  never  planned  a 
great  battle  without  going  into  fits;  and  of 
Napoleon,  whom  a few  years  of  trouble  killed  ; 
where  Cobbett  (a  man  of  talent,  not  of  genius) 
would  have  melted  St.  Helena,  rather  than  have 
given  up  the  ghost  with  a full  belly.  If  Pope 
could  have  leaped  over  five-barred  gates,  he 
probably  would  not  have  written  his  inimitable 
sofa-and-lap-dog  poetry ; but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  would  not  have  written  the  “ Essay  on 
Man;''  and  they  who  assert  that  genius  is  a 
physical  disease,  should  remember  that,  as  true 
critics  are  more  rare  than  true  poets,  we  having 
only  one  in  our  language,  William  H&zlitt,  so, 
very  tall  and  complete  men  are  as  rare  as  genius 
itself,  & fact  well  known  to  persons  who  have 
the  appointment  of  constables.  And  if  it  is  un- 
deniable that  God  wastes  nothing,  and  that  we, 
therefore,  perhaps  seldom  find  a gigantio  body 
combined  with  a soul  of  Aeolian  tones;  it  is 
equally  undeniable,  that  Burns  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule  —a  man  of  genius,  tall,  strong,  and 
handsome,  as  any  man  that  could  be  picked  out 
of  a thousand  at  a country  fair. 

But  he  was  unfortunate,  we  are  told.  Un- 
fortunate ! He  was  a tow-heckler  who  cleared 
six  hundred  pounds  by  the  sale  of  his  poems : 
of  which  sum  he  left  two  hundred  pounds  behind 
him,  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Gilbert : two 
facts  which  prove  that  he  could  neither  be  so 
unfortunate,  nor  so  imprudent,  as  we  are  told 
he  was.  If  he  had  been  a mere  tow-hockler, 
I suspect  he  would  never  have  possessed  six 
hundred  shillings. 

But  he  teas  imprudent,  it  is  said.  Now,  he 
is  a wise  man  who  has  done  one  act  that  influ- 
ences beneficially  his  whole  life.  Burns  did 
three  such  acts — he  wrote  poetry— he  published 
it;  and,  despairing  of  his  farm,  he  became  an 
exciseman.  It  is  true  he  did  one  imprudent 
act ; and,  I hope,  the  young  persons  around  me 
will  be  warned  by  it ; he  took  a farm,  without 
thoroughly  understanding  the  business  of  farra- 
rng. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  wasted  or  lost 
any  capital,  except  what  he  threw  away  on  his 
farm.  He  was  unlucky,  but  not  imprudent  in 


giving  it  up  when  he  did.  Had  he  held  it  a 
little  longer,  the  Bank  Restriction  Aet  would 
have  enriched  him  at  the  expense  of  his  land- 
lord ; but  Burns  was  an  honest  man,  and,  there- 
fore, alike  incapable  of  desiring  and  foreseeing 
that  enormous  villainy. 

But  he  was  neglected,  we  are  told.  Neglect- 
ed ! No  strong  man  in  good  health  ran  Le 
neglected,  if  he  is  true  to  himself.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  young,  I wish  we  had  a correct 
account  of  the  number  of  persons  who  fail  of 
success,  in  a thousand  that  resolutely  strive  to 
do  well.  I do  not  think  it  exceeds  one  per 
cent.  By  w'hom  was  Burns  neglected  ? Cer- 
tainly not  by  the  people  of  Scotland : for  they 
paid  him  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  an  author : they  bought  his  book ! Oh, 
but  he  ought  to  have  been  pensioned.  Pen- 
sioned ! Can  not  we  think  of  poets  without 
thinking  of  pensions?  Are  they  such  poor 
creatures,  that  they  can  not  earn  an  honest 
living  ? Let  us  hear  no  more  of  such  degrading 
and  insolent  nonsense. 

But  he  was  a drunkard,  it  is  said.  I do  not 
mean  to  exculpate  him  when  I say  that  he  was 
probably  no  worse,  in  that  respect,  than  his 
neighbors ; for  he  was  worse  if  he  was  not  bet- 
ter than  they,  the  balance  being  against  him; 
and  his  Almighty  Father  would  not  fail  to  say 
to  him,  “ What  didst  thou  with  the  lent  talent  ?” 
But  drunkenness,  in  his  time,  was  the  vice  of  his 
country — it  is  so  still ; and  if  the  traditions  of 
Dumfries  are  to  be  depended  on,  there  are  al- 
lurements which  Burns  was  much  less  able  to 
resist  than  those  of  the  bottle ; and  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  frequent  indulgence  in  the  crimes 
to  which  those  allurements  lead,  is  incompatible 
with  that  of  his  habitual  drunkenness. 


Of  Delays. — Fortune  is  like  the  market 
where,  many  times,  if  you  can  stay  a little,  the 
price  will  fall ; and  again,  it  is  sometimes  like 
the  Sibyl’s  offer,  who  at  first  offereth  the  com- 
modity at  full,  then  consumeth  part  and  part, 

and  still  holdeth  up  the  price There  is 

surely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the 
beginnings  and  onsets  of  things.  Dangers  are 
no  more  light  if  they  once  seem  light : and  mare 
dangers  have  deceived  men  than  forced  them 
Nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  some  dangers  half- 
way, though  they  come  nothing  near,  than  to 
keep  too  long  a watch  upon  their  approaches ; 
for  if  a man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will 
fall  asleep.  On  the  other  side,  to  be  deceived 
with  too  long  shadows— as  some  have  been, 
when  the  moon  was  low  and  shone  on  their 
enemies,  and  so  to  shoot  off  before  the  time— or 
to  teach  dangers  to  come  on,  by  an  over-early 
buckling  toward  them,  is  another  extreme.  The 
ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  must  ever 
be  well  weighed ; and,  generally,  it  is  good  to 
commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions  to 
Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends  to 
Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  ; first  to  watch, 
and  then  to  speed.— Lord  Bacon . 
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[From  the  London  Examiner.) 

THE  PARIS  ELECTION. 

ALL  Paris  is  absorbed  in  the  contest  between 
the  stationer  Leclerc  and  Eugene  Sue  the 
novelist.  Strange  it  is  that  the  party  which 
pretends  to  superior  intelligence  and  refinement, 
should  have  put  forward  as  their  candidate 
merely  a specimen  of  constabulary  violence,  an 
honest  policemen,  in  fact ; while  the  party  ac- 
cused of  consisting  of  the  mere  dregs  of  society 
has  selected  for  its  representative  one  of  the 
most  refined  and  searching  intellects  of  the  day. 
If  ever  a man  became  a Socialist  from  convic- 
tion, it  has  been  Sue  ; for  his  writings  clearly 
show  the  progress  and  the  changes  of  his  mind. 
From  depicting  high  society  and  influences  he 
acquired  a disgust  for  them ; by  diving  among 
the  vulgar,  he  discovered  virtues  whose  existence 
he  did  not  suspect.  And  though  the  conclusions 
he  has  drawn  are  erroneous,  they  would  seem 
to  be  sincere. 

It  is  remarkable  indeed  to  observe  how  all 
the  great  literary  geniuses  of  the  day  in  Franco 
have  taken  the  popular  side.  We  know  how 
boldy  Lamartine  plunged  into  it.  Victor  Hugo  has 
taken  the  same  part,  and  Eugene  Sue.  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  though  in  the  employ  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  1830,  soon  flung  aside  court  livery  and 
conservatism.  Emile  de  Girardin,  another  man 
of  first  rate  literary  ability,  is  decidedly  Socialist. 
Beranger,  as  far  as  age  will  permit  him,  is  a 
stern  republican.  When  a cause  thus  attracts 
and  absorbs  all  the  floating  talent  of  a country, 
there  is  a vitality  and  respectability  in  it,  more 
than  we  are  at  present  inclined  to  allow  to 
French  democratic  parties. 

That  the  intellect,  that  is,  the  entire  working 
intelligence  of  the  country,  has  labored  on  the 
Democratic,  and,  we  fear  even  on  the  Socialist 
side,  is  too  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  latter  have  gained  ground,  and  not 
retrograded  even  in  the  provinces,  where  prop- 
erty is  subdivided,  and  where  there  are  few  of 
the  indigent  classes.  In  no  place  is  property 
more  generally  possessed  that  in  the  South  of 
France ; and  there  the  results  of  the  last  two 
years  have  been  certainly  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic ideas,  and  to  make  monarchic  ones  de- 
cline. There  is  no  mistaking,  indeed,  in  what 
direction  the  current  of  ideas  has  set. 

The  Conservatives,  or  Monarchists,  or  the  old 
political  class,  whatever  one  pleases  to  call  them, 
begin  to  perceive  that  they  arc  beaten  in  the 
intellectual,  the  argumentative  struggle.  They 
therefore  make  an  appeal  to  arms.  This  is  evi- 
dent in  all  their  acts,  arguments,  and  movements. 
Their  efforts  are  directed  to  crush  the  press, 
proscribe  and  imprison  writers,  and  abolish  meet- 
ings and  speeches,  except  those  delivered  in  their 
own  clubs.  They  give  the  universities  over  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  elect  for  the  Assembly  no  longer 
orators,  but  stout  soldiers.  Changarnier  is  the 
Alpha,  and  Leclerc  the  Omega  of  such  a party. 
Strategy  is  its  policy.  It  meditates  no  question 
of  political  economy  or  of  trade,  but  bethinks 


it  how  streets  are  best  defended,  and  how  towns 
are  fortified  against  themselves.  A War  Min- 
ister, a *I'ax  Minister,  and  a Police  Minister — 
these  form  the  head  Cabinet  of  France.  As  to 
foreign  policy,  trade  policy,  and  the  other  par- 
aphernalia of  government,  all  this  is  as  much 
a sham  and  a humbug,  as  an  assembly  must 
be  of  which  the  majority  is  marshaled  and  instruc- 
ted in  a club,  before  it  dares  proceed  to  its  duties 
of  legislation. 

The  entire  tendency  is  to  change  an  intel- 
lectual and  argumentative  into  a physical  strug- 
gle. What  events  may  occur,  and  what  fortune 
prevail  in  a war  of  this  kind,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  foretell.  For,  after  all,  the  results  of 
war  depend  infinitely  upon  chance,  and  still 
more  on  the  talent  of  the  leader  wThich  either 
party  may  choose  to  give  itself.  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways the  one  which  conquers  first  that  main- 
tains its  ascendency  to  the  last.  A war  of  this 
kind  in  France  would  evidently  have  many  sol- 
diers enlisted  on  either  side,  and  soldiers  in  that 
country  make  excellent  officers.  The  Conser- 
vatives seem  to  think  that  the  strife  will  be 
decided,  as  of  old,  in  the  streets  of  Paris;  and 
they  look  to  tho  field  of  battle,  and  prepare  for 
it,  with  a forethought  and  a vigilance  as  san- 
guinary and  destructive  as  it  is  determined. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  quantity’  of 
street-fighting  in  the  metropolis  can  decide  a 
quarrel  which  becomes  every  day  more  embit 
tered  and  more  universal.  Socialism  will  not  b 
put  down  in  a night-,  nor  yet  in  three  days ; no 
nor,  we  fear,  even  in  a campaign. 

Looking  on  the  future  in  this  light,  it  appear 
to  us  of  trifling  moment  whether  M.  Lecler 
or  M.  Sue  carry  the  Paris  election.  Som 
thousand  voters,  more  or  less,  on  this  side  or  oi 
that,  is  no  decision.  The  terrible  fact  is,  the 
almost  equal  division  of  French  society  into  twe 
camps,  either  of  which  makes  too  formidable  a mi- 
nority to  put  up  with  defeat  and  its  consequences, 
without  one  day  or  other  taking  up  arras  to 
advance  fresh  pretensions  and  defend  new  claims. 


Mrs.  Hemans. — She  reminds  us  of  a poet 
just  named,  and  whom  she  passionately  admired, 
namely,  Shelley.  Like  him,  drooping,  fragile,  a 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  a mighty  mind,  in 
sooth,  too  powerful  for  the  tremulous  reed  on 
which  it  discoursed  its  music — like  him,  the 
victim  of  exquisite  nervous  organization — like 
him,  verse  flowed  on  and  from  her,  and  the 
sweet  sound  often  overpowered  the  meaning, 
kissing  it,  as  it  were,  to  death  ; like  him  sbe  was 
melancholy,  but  the  sadness  uf  both  was  musical, 
tearful,  active,  not  stony,  silent  and  motionless, 
still  less  misanthropical  and  disdainful;  like  him 
she  was  gentle,  playful,  they  could  both  run  about 
their  prison  garden,  and  dally  with  the  dark  chains 
which  they  knew  bound  them  to  death.  Mrs, 
Hemans  was  not  indeed  a Votes,  she  has  never 
reached  his  heights,  nor  sounded  his  depths,  yet 
they  are,  to  our  thought,  so  strikingly  alike  as  to 
seem  brother  and  sister,  in  one  beautiful  but  de- 
licate and  dying  family. — GilfiUan. 
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THE  POPE  AT  HOME  AGAIN. 

THE  Pope  has  returned  to  Rome,  but  the  Pa- 
pacy is  not  reinstated.  The  past  can  not  be 
recalled.  When  Pius  the  Ninth  abandoned  the 
territorial  seat  of  the  Papal  power,  he  relinquish- 
ed the  post  that  preserved  to  that  power  its 
place  of  command  throughout  many  parts  of 
Europe.  It  was  th^  u Pope  of  Rome11  to  whom 
the  many  did  homage,  and  the  Pope  could  only ! 
be  deemed  to  be  uof  Rome”  so  long  as  he  was 
at  Rome : for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
great  part  of  the  spiritual  influence  possessed 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  been  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  temporal  sovereignty  and 
territorial  abode  of  the  Pontificate.  Even  after 
his  dispossession,  for  a time,  no  doubt,  heart 
might  have  been  kept  up  among  his  more  refined 
and  cultivated  followers ; but  the  most  faithful 
peoples  have  always  demanded  a tangible  stand- 
ard or  beacon  of  their  faith — a pillar  of  fire  or  a 
visible  church.  When  Pius  left  Rome,  the  rock 
became  tenantless ; the  mansion  of  St.  Peter  was 
vacant ; a Pope  in  lodgings  was  no  Pope  of 
Europe.  And  so  it  was  felt. 

But  the  bodily  restoration  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
to  the  capital  of  his  states  is  not  the  restoration 
of  the  Pope  to  his  spiritual  throne.  That  can 
no  more  be  effected.  The  riddle  has  been  read, 
in  these  terrible  days  of  reading  and  writing — 
so  different  from  the  days  when  a Papal  rustica- 
tion at  Avignon  disturbed  the  Catholic  world, 
and  verily  shook  the  Papacy  to  its  foundations 
even  then.  Some  accounts  describe  the  Pope’s 
return  as  a triumph,  and  relate  bow  the  Romans 
submitted  themselves  in  obedient  ecstasy  to  his 
blessing : it  is  not  true— it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things.  It  is  easy  to  get  up  an  array  of 
popular  feeling,  as  in  a theatre,  which  shall  make 
a show — a frontage  of  delight;  easy  to  hire 
twelve  beggars  that  their  feet  may  be  washed. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Drury  Lane  can  furnish  any 
amount  of  popular  feeling  or  pious  awe  at  a 
shilling  a head;  and  the  managers  know  these 
things  in  Rome,  where  labor  is  much  cheaper 
than  with  us.  Pius  returned  to  Rome  under 
cover  of  the  French  bayonets,  to  find  a people 
cowed  and  sulky— contrasting  their  traditions 
with  the  presence  of  the  Gaul,  remembering  in 
bitterness  the  days  before  the  Papacy,  and  im- 
puting this  crowning  finish  of  their  disgrace  to 
the  Pope  forced  back  upon  them. 

Even  were  the  people  for  a moment  pleased 
to  see  the  well-meaning  and  most  unfortunate 
M man,  the  days  of  his  inscrutable  power  are 
over.  Nothing  can  again  be  inscrutable  that 
he  can  hold.  While  he  was  away,  the  tongue 
of  Rome  was  let  loose,  and  can  be  make  the 
ear  ?f  Rome  forget  what  it  heard  in  those  days 
of  license  ? Can  he  undo  the  knowledge  which 
men  then  attained  of  each  other,  and  their  sup- 
pressed ideas  ? Assuredly  not.  When  he  left 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  his  flight,  men  unlocked 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  and  found  out  his  se- 
cret—that  it  was  bare.  Political  bondage  to 
them  will  be,  not  the  renewal  of  pious  ignorance, 


but  the  rebinding  of  limbs  that  have  learned  to 
be  free. 

Nay,  were  Rome  to  resume  her  subjection, 
the  past  has  been  too  muoh  broken  up  elsewhere 
for  a quiet  return  to  the  old  regime,  even  in 
Italy.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  been 
abolished  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Sardinian  states 
henceforth  stand  in  point  of  free  discussion  on  a 
level  with  Germany,  if  not  with  France.  The 
Pope  will  be  fain  to  permit  more  in  Genoa  or 
Turin  than  the  eating  of  eggs  during  Lent — tc 
permit  a canvassing  of  Papal  authority  fatal  to  its 
existence.  But  in  T uscany,  for  many  generations, 
a spirit  of  free  discussion  has  existed  among  the 
educated  classes : the  reforming  spirit  of  Rioci 
has  never  died  in  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
memory  of  Leopold  protected  the  freedom  of 
thought:  a sudden  and  a new  value  has  been 
given  to  that  prepared  state  of  the  Tuscan  mind 
by  the  existence  of  free  institutions  in  Piedmont. 
Giusti  will  no  longer  need  to  traverse  the  fron- 
tier of  Italy  in  search  of  a printer.  With  free 
discussion  in  two  of  the  Italian  states,  Milan 
will  not  be  deaf,  nor  Naples  without  a whisper. 
Italy  must  sooner  or  later  get  to  know  her  own 
mind,  and  then  the  Bishop  of  Rome  will  have 
to  devise  a new  position  for  himself. 

Abroad,  in  Catholic  Europe,  there  is  the  same 
disruption  between  the  past  and  the  future. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  exposed,  in  his 
rashness,  the  waning  sanctity  of  the  Church ; 
the  Neo-Catholics  have  exposed  its  frangible 
condition.  Sectarian  distinctions  are  torn  to 
pieces  in  Hungary  by  the  temporal  conflicts,  and 
the  dormant  spirit  of  a national  Protestantism 
survives  in  sullen  hatred  to  alien  rule.  Austria 
proper  is  pledged  to  any  course  of  political  ex- 
pediency which  may  defer  the  evil  day  of  Im- 
perial accountability,  and  will  probably,  in  wax- 
ing indifferency,  see  fit  to  put  Lombardy  on  a spir- 
itual par  with  Piedmont.  France  is  precarious 
in  her  allegiance.  Two  countries  alone  remain 
in  unaltered  relation  to  the  See  of  Rome— Spain, 
the  most  bigoted  of  the  children  of  Rome ; and 
Ireland,  the  most  faithful.  But  Ireland  is  impo- 
tent. And  to  this  day  Spain  asserts,  and  pre- 
serves, the  national  independence  which  she 
has  retained  throughout  the  most  arrogant  days 
of  Romish  supremacy,  throughout  the  tyrant 
regime  of  Torquemada.  Even  court  intngue 
dares  not  prostitute  the  nationality  of  Spain  to 
Roman  influence.  Rome  is  the  talk  of  the 
world,  and  the  return  of  Pius  to  the  Vatican 
can  not  restore  the  silent  submission  of  the  faith- 
ful. He  is  but  to  be  counted  among  the  “ fashion 
able  arrivals.” — London  Spectator . 


Civil  Liberty  defined. — This  is  not  the 
liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance 
ever  should  arise  in  the  commonwealth  ; that  let 
no  man  in  this  world  expect;  but  when  com- 
plaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and 
speedily  reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of 
civil  liberty  attained  that  wise  men  look  for  — 
John  Milton. 
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[From  the  London  Examiner.] 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 

THE  Jutland  and  Sleswick  pirates,  who  fourteen 
centuries  ago  performed  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  conquering  and  colonizing  Britain,  have 
since,  in  the  persons  of  their  descendants, 
achieved  the  still  greater  feat  of  colonizing  and 
settling,  while  they  are  in  a fair  way  of  conquer- 
ing and  occupying,  a whole  continent,  to  the 
destruction  or  absorption  of  every  other  race. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  America,  in  fact, 
constitutes,  at  this  moment,  a people  more 
numerous  and  mighty  than  any  European  nation 
of  the  period  when  their  emigration  commenced. 
The  very  same  people  is  now  engaged  in  achiev- 
ing another  great,  although  not  equally  great 
enterprise,  the  colonization  of  another  continent, 
Australia;  and  the  Australian  colonics,  within 
sixty  years  of  their  first  foundation,  are  already 
calling  loudly  for  self  and  responsible  govern- 
ment, which  is,  by  more  than  a century,  sooner 
than  the  American  Colonies  made  a similar 
claim.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it 
will  be  to  the  mutual  and  permanent  advantage 
of  both  parties,  that  these  demands  of  the 
Colonists,  which  are  in  no  respect  unreasonable, 
should  be  liberally  and  readily  granted. 

The  better  to  understand  our  position  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  let  us  compare  the  two  continents 
alluded  to.  America  has  a greater  extent  of 
territory,  and  therefore  more  room  for  expansion 
than  Australia.  Its  natural  products  are  more 
valuable,  its  soil  is  more  fertile,  and  its  climates 
more  varied  and  propitious  to  vegetation.  Its 
greatest  superiority  over  Australia,  however, 
consists  in  its  magnificent  water  communication 
— its  great  rivers,  its  splendid  lakes,  its  navigable 
estuaries,  and  its  commodious  harbors.  Finally, 
it  possesses  the  vast  advantage  of  being  only  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  distance  that  Australia  is  from 
the  civilization  and  markets  of  Europe. 

Let  us  now  see  what  Australia  is.  It  is  said 
to  contain  three  millions  of  square  miles.  But 
of  this  we  take  it  that  about  one-half,  or  all  of  it 
that  lies  north  of  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  south 
latitude,  is  unfit  for  our  use  as  Europeans,  and, 
most  probably,  for  the  profitable  use  of  any 
people,  on  account  of  the  comparative  sterility 
of  the  land,  or,  what  in  such  a situation  is 
equivalent  to  sterility,  the  drought  of  the  climate. 
But  for  these  great  and,  we  fear,  insuperable 
disadvantages,  the  tropical  portion  of  Australia 
might  have  been  peopled  from  industrious  and 
teeming  China,  which,  with  the  help  of  steam 
navigation,  is  at  an  easy  distance.  Notwith- 
standing this  serious  deduction  from  its  available 
area,  Australia  has  extent  enough  for  the  abode 
of  a great  people,  as  what  remains  is  equal  to 
near  twenty  Britains,  or  above  seven  countries  as 
large  as  France ! 

The  absence  of  good  water  communication  is 
the  greatest  defect  of  Australia.  It  has  not  ono 
great  river  which  at  once  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  country  and  communicates  by  a navigable  j 
course  with  the  sea.  The  best  of  its  rivers  arc  1 


not  equal  to  those  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  order  in 
America,  and  it  has  no  lake  at  all  of  commer- 
cial value.  Another  almost  equally  great  disad 
vantage  is  frequent  and  long-continued  droughts, 
even  of  its  southern  parts,  which,  however,  as 
strength  and  wealth  increase,  may  in  time  be. 
at  least,  mitigated  by  the  oreotion  of  great  works 
of  irrigation,  such  as  those  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  whole  populations  depend  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  Asia. 

In  salubrity  of  climate  Australia  has  a great 
superiority,  not  only  over  America,  but  over 
ever}"  other  country.  For  the  rearing  of  sheep 
and  the  production  of  fine  wool,  it  may  be  said 
to  possess  almost  a natural  monopoly ; and  in 
this  respect,  it  will  soon  become  as  necessary  to 
us,  and  probably  as  important,  as  America  is  for 
the  growth  of  cotton.  Its  adaptation  for  pastoral 
husbandry  is  such,  indeed,  that  we  have  often 
thought,  had  it  been  settled  by  Tartars  or  Arabs, 
or  even  by  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  time  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  that  it  would  have  been  now  thinly 
inhabited  by  nomade  hordes,  mere  shepherds 
and  robbers,  if  there  was  any  one  to  rob.  One 
immense  advantage  Australia  possesses  over 
America,  which  must  not  be  omitted — the  total 
absence  of  a servile  population  and  an  alien  race. 
In  America  the  bondsmen  form  a fourth  part 
of  the  whole  population,  and  in  Australia  little 
more  than  one  sixtieth,  speedily  to  vanish  al 
together. 

If  the  comparison  between  America  and 
Australia  have  reference  to  the  facility  o( 
achieving  and  maintaining  independence,  all 
the  advantages  are  unquestionably  on  the  side 
of  Australia.  It  is  at  least  six  times  as  far 
away  from  Europe  ; and  a military  force  suffi- 
cient to  have  even  a chance  of  coercing  the 
colonists  could  not  get  at  them  in  less  than  four 
months,  while  the  voyage  would  force  it  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  equator  and  both  tropics. 
When  it  reached  its  destination,  supposing  its 
landing  to  be  unopposed,  it  would  have  to  march 
every  step  to  seek  the  insurgents,  for  there  h 
neither  river  nor  estuary  to  transport  it  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  colonists,  rifle  in 
hand,  and  driving  their  flocks  and  herds  before 
them  to  the  privation  of  the  invader,  would  of 
course  take  to  the  bush,  and  do  so  with  impunity, 
being  without  tents  or  equipage,  or  risk  of 
starvation,  having  a wholesome  sky  over  their 
heads,  and  abundant  food  in  their  cattle.  With 
a thorough  knowledge  of  localities,  the  colonial 
riflemen,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
more  than  a match  for  regular  troops,  and  could 
pick  off  soldiers  with  more  ease  than  they  bring 
down  the  kangaroo  or  opossum. 

We  should  look,  however,  to  the  number  and 
character  of  the  Australian  population.  In  1828 
the  total  colonial  population  of  Australia  was 
53,000,  of  whom  a large  proportion  were  con- 
victs. In  1848  it  was  300,000,  of  which  the 
convicts  were  but  6000.  In  the  two  years 
since,  37,000  emigrants  have  proceeded  thither, 
[•  and  the  total  population  at  this  moment  can  not 
I be  less  than  350,000.  It  has.  therefore,  been 
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multiplied  in  twenty-two  years’  time  by  near 
seven-fold ; and  if  it  should  go  on  at  this  rate  of 
increase,  in  the  year  1872  it  will  amount  to 
close  on  two  millions  and  a half,  which  is  a 
greater  population  than  that  of  the  old  American 
colonies  at  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
after  an  existence  of  175  years.  Such  a popu- 
lation, or  the  one  half  of  it,  would,  from  numbers, 
position,  and  resources,  be  unconquerable. 

Such  is  a true  picture,  we  conceive,  of  the 
position  in  which  we  stand  in  relation  to  our 
Australian  colonies.  Meanwhile,  the  colonists 
are  loyal,  affectionate,  and  devoted,  and  (the 
result  of  absence  and  distance)  with  really 
warmer  feelings  toward  the  mother  country  than 
those  they  left  behind  them.  It  will  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  on  our  side  to  keep  them  in  this 
temper.  They  demand  nothing  that  is  un- 
reasonable-nothing that  it  is  not  equally  for 
their  advantage  and  ours  that  we  should  prompt- 
ly and  freely  concede.  They  ask  for  responsible 
government,  and  doing  so  they  ask  for  no  more 
than  what  is  possessed  by  their  fellow-citizens. 
They  ought  to  have  perfect  power  over  their 
own  resources  and  their  own  expenditure ; but, 
in  justice  and  fairness,  they  ought  also  to  defray 
their  own  military  charges;  and,  seeing  they 
have  neither  within  nor  without  any  enemy  that 
can  cope  with  a company  of  light  infantry,  the 
cost  ought  not  to  be  oppressive  to  them. 

The  Australian  colonies  are,  at  present,  gov- 
erned in  a fashion  to  produce  discontent  and 
recalcitration.  They  are,  consequently,  both 
troublesome  and  expensive.  The  nation  abso- 
lutely gains  nothing  by  them  that  it  would  not 
gain,  and  even  in  a higher  degree,  were  they 
self-governed,  or,  for  that  matter,  were  they 
even  independent.  Thus,  emigration:  to  them 
would  go  on  at  least  in  the  same  degree  as  it 
Joes  now.  It  does  so  go  on,  to  the  self-gov- 
erned colony  of  Canada,  and  to  the  country 
which  was  once  colonies,  and  this  after  a virtual 
separation  of  three  quarters  of  a century. 

In  like  manner  will  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Australian  colonies  proceed  under  self- 
government.  In  1828,  the  whole  exports  of 
Australia  amounted  only  to  the  paltry  sura  of 
& 181 ,000,  and  in  1845,  the  last  for  which  there 
is  a return,  they  had  come  to  <£2,187.633,  or 
in  seventeen  years’  time,  had  been  increased  by 
above  fourteen-fold,  a rapidity  of  progress  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel.  At  this  ratio,  of 
course,  they  can  not  be  expected  to  proceed  in 
future : for  the  Australians,  having  coal,  iron, 
and  wool  in  abundance,  will  soon  learn  to  make 
coarse  fabrics  for  themselves.  The  finer  they 
will  long  receive  from  us,  as  America,  after  its 
long  separation,  still  does.  But  that  the  Au- 
stralian Colonies,  under  any  circumstances,  are 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  marts  of 
British  commerce,  may  be  considered  as  a mat- 
ter of  certainty.  The  only  good  market  in  the 
world,  for  the  wool,  the  tallow,  the  train  oil, 
and  the  copper  ore  of  Australia,  is  England ; 
and  to  England  they  must  come,  even  if  Au- 
ttralia  were  independent  to-morrow;  and  they 


must  be  paid  for,  too,  in  British  manufactures 
Independence  has  never  kept  the  tobacco  of 
America  from  finding  its  best  market  in  En- 
gland, nor  has  it  prevented  American  cotton 
from  becoming  the  greatest  of  the  raw  materi- 
als imported  by  England. 

A common  lineage,  a common  language, 
common  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions, bind  us  and  our  Australian  brethren  to- 
gether, and  will  continue  to  do  so  perhaps 
longer  than  the  British  Constitution  itself  will 
last.  They  form,  in  fact,  a permanent  bond  of 
union ; whereas  the  influence  of  patronage,  and 
the  trickeries  of  Conservative  legislation,  do  but 
provoke  and  hasten  the  separation  which  they 
are  foolishly  framed  to  prevent. 


[From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

JEWISH  VENERATION. 

THE  veneration  of  the  Jew  for  the  law  is 
displayed  by  the  grossest  superstition,  a 
copy  of  the  Torah  or  Decalogue  being  carefully 
soldered  into  a narrow  tin  case,  and  hung  over 
the  entrance  to  their  chambers,  as  old  crones 
with  us  nail  a horse-shoe  to  a door ; it  is  even 
believed  to  avail  as  an  amulet  or  obarm  capable 
of  averting  evil,  or  curing  the  most  obstinate 
disease.  44  Ah,”  said  a bed-ridden  old  Hebrew 
woman  to  me,  as  I visited  the  mission  hospital 
in  Jerusalem,  “what  can  the  doctors  do  for  me? 
If  I could  only  touch  the  Torah  I should  be  made 
whole.”  Not  exactly  comprehending  what  she 
meant,  I handed  her  a little  tin-cased  copy  of 
the  Ten  Commandments ; she  grasped  it  in  her 
emaciated  hands,  which  trembled  with  anxiety, 
and  her  eyes  were  lit  up  with  a transient  gleam 
of  joy.  “Are  you  made  whole?”  I inquired; 
she  made  no  answer,  fell  back  on  her  pillow, 
let  drop  the  Torah,  and  turned  from  me  with  a 
sigh. 

Sitting  one  evening  with  an  intelligent  Ger- 
man Jew,  who  used  often  to  pay  me  a visit  at 
my  lodgings,  the  conversation  turned  on  Jewish 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Alluding  to  the 
day  of  atonement,  he  assured  me  that  on  that 
day  the  Jews  believe  that  ministers  are  appoint- 
ed in  heaven  for  the  ensuing  year : a minister 
over  angels ; one  over  the  stars ; one  over  earth ; 
the  winds,  trees,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
men,  and  so  forth. 

That,  on  that  day  also,  the  good  and  evil 
deeds  of  every  son  of  Abraham  are  actually 
summed  up,  and  the  balance  struck  for  or 
against  each,  individually.  Where  the  evil  deeds 
preponderate,  such  individuals  are  brought  in  as 
in  debt  to  the  law ; and  ten  days  after  the  day 
of  atonement,  summonses  are  issued  to  call  the 
defaulters  before  God.  When  these  are  servod, 
the  party  summoned  to  appear  is  visited  either 
with  sudden  death  or  a rapid  and  violent  disease 
which  must  terminate  speedily  in  death.  44  Bat 
can  not  the  divine  wrath  be  appeased  ?”  said  I. 
44  Not  appeased,”  said  my  informant;  “the  de- 
cree must  be  evaded .”  “How  so?”  44 Thus,” 
he  replied.  44  When  a Jew  is  struck  with  sud- 
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den  sickness  about  this  time,  if  be  apprehends 
that  his  call  is  come,  he  sends  immediately  for 
twelve  elders  of  his  people;  they  demand  his 
name ; be  tells  them,  for  example,  my  name  is 
Isaac ; they  answer,  thy  name  shall  no  more  be 
Isaac,  but  Jacob  shall  thy  name  be  called.  Then 
kneeling  round  the  sick  man,  they  pray  for  him 
in  these  words : O God,  thy  servant,  Isaac,  has 
not  good  deeds  to  exceed  the  evil,  and  a sum* 
mons  against  him  has  gone  forth ; but  this  pious 
man  before  thee,  is  named  Jacob,  and  not  Isaac. 
There  is  a flaw  in  the  indictment ; the  name  in 
the  angel’s  summons  is  not  correct,  therefore, 
thy  servant  Jacob  can  not  be  called  on  to  ap- 
pear.” 44  After  all,”  said  I,  44  suppose  this  Ja- 
cob dies.”  4i  Then,”  replied  my  companion, 
44  the  Almighty  is  unjust ; the  summons  was  ir- 
regular, and  its  execution  not  according  to  law.” 

Does  not  this  appear  incredible?  Another 
anecdote,  and  I have  done. 

On  the  same  occasion  we  were  speaking 
about  vows,  and  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  them. 
“As  to  paying  your  vow,”  said  my  Jewish 
friend,  “we  consider  it  performed,  if  the  vow 
be  observed  to  the  letter.”  He  then  gave  me 
the  following  rather  ludiorous  illustration  as  a 
case  in  point : There  was  in  his  native  village 
a wealthy  Jew,  who  was  seized  with  a danger- 
ous illness.  Seeing  death  approach,  despite  of 
his  physioian’s  skill,  he  bethought  him  of  vow- 
ing a vow;  so  he  solemnly  promised,  that  if 
God  would  restore  him  to  health,  he,  on  his 
part,  on  his  recovery,  would  sell  a certain  fat 
beast  in  his  stall,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the 
Lord. 

The  man  recovered,  and  in  due  time  appeared 
before  the  door  of  the  synagogue,  driving  before 
him  a goodly  ox,  and  carrying  under  one  arm  a 
large,  black  Spanish  cock.  The  people  were 
coming  out  of  the  synagogue,  and  several  Jew- 
ish butchers,  after  artistically  examining  the 
fine,  fat  beast,  asked  our  convalescent  what 
might  be  the  price  of  the  ox.  “ This  ox,”  re- 
plied the  owner,  44 1 value  at  two  shillings ” (I 
substitute  English  money) ; but  the  cock,”  he 
added,  ostentatiously  exhibiting  chanticleer,  I 
estimate  at  twenty  pounds .”  The  butchers 
laughed  at  him ; they  thought  he  was  in  joke. 
However,  as  he  gravely  persisted  that  he  was 
in  earnest,  one  of  them,  taking  him  at  his  word, 
put  down  two  shillings  for  the  ox.  “Softly, 
my  good  friend,”  rejoined  the  seller,  44 1 have 
made  a vow  not  to  sell  the  ox  without  the  cock ; 
you  must  buy  both,  or  be  content  with  neither.” 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  bystanders,  who 
oould  not  conceive  what  perversity  possessed 
their  wealthy  neighbor.  But  the  cock  being 
value  for  two  shillings,  and  the  ox  for  twenty 
pounds,  the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  the 
money  paid. 

Our  worthy  Jew  now  walks  up  to  the  Rabbi, 
cash  in  hand.  44  This,”  said  he,  handing  the 
two  shillings,  44 1 devote  to  the  service  of  the 
synagogue,  being  the  price  of  the  ox,  which  I 
had  vowed ; and  this,  placing  the  twenty  pounds 
in  his  ow  n bosom,  is  lawfully  mine  own,  for  is 


it  not  the  price  of  the  cock  ?”  44  And  what  did 

your  neighbors  say  of  the  transaction  ? Did  they 
not  think  this  rich  man  an  arrant  rogue?” 
44  Rogue  1”  said  my  friend,  repeating  my  last 
words  with  some  amazement,  44  they  considered 
him  a pious  and  a clever  man.”  Sharp  enough, 
thought  I ; but  delicate  about  exposing  my  ig- 
norance, I judiciously  held  my  peace. 


[From  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.] 

THE  MODERN  ARGONAUTS. 

i. 

YOU  have  heard  the  ancient  story, 

How  the  gallant  sons  of  Greece, 

Long  ago,  with  Jason  ventured 
For  the  fated  Golden  Fleece ; 

How  they  traversed  distant  regions, 

How  they  trod  on  hostile  shores ; 

How  they  vexed  the  hoary  Ocean 
With  the  smiting  of  their  oars ; — 

Listen,  then,  and  you  shall  hear  another  wondrous 
tale, 

Of  a second  Argo  steering  before  a prosperous 
gale! 

ii. 

From  the  southward  came  a rumor, 

Over  sea  and  over  land ; 

From  the  blue  Ionian  islands, 

And  the  old  Hellenic  strand , 

That  the  sons  of  Agamemnon, 

To  their  faith  no  longer  true, 

Had  confiscated  the  carpets 
Of  a black  and  bearded  Jew ! 

Helen’s  rape,  compared  to  this,  was  but  an  idle  toy, 
Deeper  guilt  was  that  of  Athens  than  the  crime 
of  haughty  Troy. 

hi. 

And  the  rumor,  winged  by  Ate, 

To  the  lofty  chamber  ran, 

Where  great  Palmerston  was  sitting 
In  the  midst  of  his  Divan : 

Like  Saturnius  triumphant, 

In  his  high  Olympian  hall, 

Unregarded  by  the  mighty, 

But  detested  by  the  small ; 

Overturning  constitutions — setting  nations  by  the 
ears, 

With  divers  sapient  plenipos,  like  Minto  and  hit 
peers. 

IV. 

With  his  fist  the  proud  dictator 
Smote  the  table  that  it  rang — 

From  the  crystal  vase  before  him 
The  blood-red  wine  upsprang ! 

“Is  ray  sword  a wreath  of  rushes, 

Or  an  idle  plume  my  pen, 

That  they  dare  to  lay  a finger 
On  the  meanest  of  my  men  ? 

No  tmount  of  circumcision  can  annul  the  Briton  s 
right — 

Are  they  mad,  these  lords  of  Athens,  for  I know 
they  can  not  fight  ? 
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v. 

44  Had  the  wrong  been  done  by  others, 

By  the  cold  and  hanghty  Czar, 

1 had  trembled  ere  I opened 
All  the  thunders  of  my  war. 

Bot  I care  not  for  the  yelping 

Of  these  fangless  curs  of  Greece- 
Soon  and  sorely  will  1 tax  them 

For  the  merchant’s  plundered  Fleece. 

From  the  earth  his  furniture  for  wrath  and  ven- 
geance cries — 

Ho,  Eddisbury ! take  thy  pen,  and  straightway 
write  to  Wyse !” 

vi. 

Joyfully  the  bells  are  ringing 
In  the  old  Athenian  town, 

Gayly  to  Piraeus  harbor 

Stream  the  merry  people  down  ; 

For  they  see  the  fleet  of  Britain 
Proudly  steering  to  their  shore, 
Underneath  the  Christian  banner 
That  they  knew  so  well  of  yore, 

When  the  guns  at  Navarino  thundered  o’er  the 
sea, 

And  the  Angel  of  the  North  proclaimed  that 
Greece  again  was  free. 

VII. 

Hark ! — a signal  gun — another ! 

On  the  deck  a man  appears 
Stately  as  the  Ocean-shaker — 

44  Ye  Athenians,  lend  your  ears ! 
Thomas  Wyse  am  I,  a herald 
Come  to  parley  with  the  Greek ; 
Palmerston  hath  sent  me  hither, 

In  his  awful  name  I speak — 

Ye  have  done  a deed  of  folly— one  that  ye  shall 
sorely  rue ! 

Wherefore  did  ye  lay  a Anger  on  the  carpets  of 
the  Jew? 

VIII. 

44  Don  Pacifico  of  Malta ! 

Dull  indeed  were  Britain’s  ear, 

If  the  wrongs  of  such  a hero 

Tamely  she  could  choose  to  hear  ! 

Don  Pacifico  of  Malta  1 

Knight-commander  of  the  Fleece— 

For  his  sake  I hurl  defiance 

At  the  haughty  towns  of  Greece. 

Look  to  it — For  by  my  head!  since  Xerxes 
crossed  the  strait, 

Te  never  saw  an  enemy  so  vengeful  at  your 
gate. 


ix. 

44  Therefore  now,  restore  the  carpets, 

With  a forfeit  twenty-fold  j 
And  a goodly  tribute  offer 

Of  your  treasure  and  your  gold 
Sapienza  and  the  islet 

Cervi,  ye  shall  likewise  cede  , 

So  the  mighty  gods  have  spoken, 

Thus  hath  Palmerston  decreed ! 

Ere  the  sunset,  let  an  answer  issue  from  your 
monarch’s  lips  ; 

In  the  mean  time,  I have  orders  to  arrest  your 
merchants’  ships.” 

x. 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  snatched  a trumpet 
Swiftly  from  a soldier’s  hand, 

And  therein  he  blew  so  shrilly, 

That  along  the  rocky  strand 
Rang  the  war-note,  till  the  echoes 
From  the  distant  hills  replied , 

Hundred  trumpets  wildly  wailing, 

Poured  their  blast  on  every  side ; 

And  the  loud  and  hearty  shout  of  Britain  rent 
the  skies, 

44  Three  cheers  for  noble  Palmerston ! another 
cheer  for  Wyse !” 

XI. 

Gentles ! I am  very  sorry 
That  I can  not  yet  relate, 

Of  this  gallant  expedition, 

What  has  been  the  fined  fate. 

Whether  Athens  was  bombarded 
For  her  Jew-coeroing  crimes, 

Hath  not  been  as  yet  reported 
In  the  columns  of  the  Timet. 

But  the  last  acounts  assure  us  of  some  valuable 
spoil : 

Various  coasting  vessels,  laden  with  tobaooo, 
fruit,  and  oil. 

XII. 

Ancient  chiefs ! that  sailed  with  Jason 
O’er  the  wild  and  stormy  waves — 

Let  not  sounds  of  later  triumphs 
Stir  you  in  your  quiet  graves ! 

Other  Argonauts  have  ventured 
To  your  old  Hellenic  shore, 

But  they  will  not  live  in  story 
Like  the  valiant  men  of  yore. 

O ! ’tis  more  than  shame  and  sorrow  thus  to 
jest  upon  a theme 

That  for  Britain’s  fame  and  glory,  all  would 
wish  to  be  a dream ! 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


HE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  will 
present  monthly  a digest  of  all  Foreign 
Events,  Incidents,  and  Opinions,  that  may  seem  to 
have  either  interest  or  value  for  the  great  body  of 
American  readers.  Domestic  intelligence  reach- 
es every  one  so  much  sooner  through  the  Daily 
and  Weekly  Newspapers,  that  its  repetition  in 
the  pages  of  a Monthly  would  be  dull  and  profit- 
less. We  shall  confine  our  summary,  therefore, 
to  the  events  and  movements  of  foreign  lands. 

The  Affairs  of  France  continue  to  excite 
general  interest.  The  election  of  member  of 
the  Assembly  in  Paris  has  been  the  great  Eu- 
ropean event  of  the  month.  The  Socialists 
nominated  Eugene  Sue  ; their  opponents,  M. 
Leclerc.  The  first  is  known  to  all  the  world 
as  a literary  man  of  great  talent,  personally  a 
profligate— wealthy,  unprincipled,  and  unscru- 
pulous. The  latter  was  a tradesman,  distinguish- 
ed for  nothing  but  having  fought  and  lost  a son 
at  the  barricades,  and  entirely  unqualified  for 
the  post  for  which  he  had  been  put  in  nomina- 
tion. The  contest  was  thus  not  so  much  a 
struggle  between  the  men , as  the  partie s they 
represented ; and  those  parties  were  not  simply 
Socialists  and  Anti-Socialists.  Each  party  in- 
cluded more  than  its  name  would  imply.  The 
Socialists  in  Paris  are  all  Republicans : it  suits 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  to  consider  all 
Republicans  as  Socialists,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
them  an  admirable  opportunity  to  make  war 
upon  Republicanism,  while  they  seem  only  to 
be  resisting  Socialism.  In  this  adroit  and  dan- 
gerous manner  Louis  Napoleon  was  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  toward  that  absolutism — that 
personal  domination  independent  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all  his  eflorts 
and  all  his  hopes.  He  had  gone  on  exercising 
the  most  high-handed  despotism,  and  violating 
the  most  explicit  and  sacred  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution.  He  had  forbidden  public  meet- 
ings, suppressed  public  papers,  and  outraged 
private  rights,  with  the  most  w’anton  disregard 
of  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  by  which 
they  are  expressly  guaranteed.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Eugene  Sue  was  a declaration  of  hos- 
tility to  this  unconstitutional  dynasty.  He  was 
supported  not  only  by  the  Socialists  proper,  but 
by  all  citizens  who  were  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  Republic  with  its  constitutional  guarantees. 
The  issue  was  thus  between  a Republic  and  a 
Monarchy,  between  the  Constitution  and  a Rev- 
olution. For  days  previous  to  the  election  this 
issue  was  broadly  marked,  and  distinctly  recog- 
nized by  all  the  leading  royalist  journals,  and 
the  Republic  was  attacked  with  all  the  power 
of  argument  and  ridicule.  Repressive  laws, 
and  a stronger  form  of  government,  which 
should  bridle  the  fierce  democracy,  were  clam- 
orously demanded.  The  very  day  before  the 
polls  w'ere  opened,  the  Napoleon  journal,  which 
derives  its  chief  inspiration  from  the  President, 


drew  a colored  parallel  between  the  necessities 
of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  those  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  entered  into  a labored  vindication  of 
all  the  arbitrary  measures  which  followed  Bona- 
parte’s dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  and  his 
usurpation  of  the  executive  power.  The  most 
high-handed  expedients  were  resorted  to  by  the 
ministry  to  assure  the  success  of  the  coalition. 
The  sale  of  all  the  principal  democratic  journals 
in  the  streets  was  interdicted.  The  legal  pros- 
ecutions of  the  Procureur  General  virtually  re- 
established the  censorship  of  the  Press.  Pla- 
cards in  favor  of  the  democratic  candidate  were 
excluded  from  the  street  walls,  while  those  of 
his  opponent  were  every  where  emblazoned. 
Electoral  meetings  were  prohibited ; democratic 
merchants  and  shop-keepers  were  threatened 
with  a loss  of  patronage ; and  the  whole  repub- 
lican party  was  officially  denounced  as  a horde 
of  imbeciles,  and  knaves,  and  fanatics.  No 
means  were  left  unemployed  by  the  reactionists 
to  secure  a victory. 

It  was  all  in  vain.  On  closing  the  polls  the 
vote  stood  thus : 


Eugene  Sue 128,007 

M.  Leclerc 119,420 

Sue’s  majority 8,587 


Anu,  what  is  still  more  startling,  four-fifths  of 
all  the  votes  given  by  the  Army  were  cast  for 
Sue.  The  result  created  a goed  deal  of  alarm 
in  Paris.  Stocks  fell,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a general  apprehension  of  an  outbreak.  If  any 
such  event  occurs,  however,  it  will  be  through 
the  instigation  of  the  Government.  Finding 
himself  outvoted,  Louis  Napoleon  would  un- 
doubtedly be  willing  to  try  force.  In  any  event, 
we  do  not  believe  it  will  be  found  possible  to 
overthrow  Republicanism  in  France. 

Previous  to  the  election  there  was  a Mutiny 
in  the  1 1th  Infantry.  On  the  march  of  the  2d 
battalion  from  Rennes  to  Toulon,  on  the  11th 
April,  the  popular  cry  was  raised  by  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  urged  on  by  the  democrats  of  the 
town,  and  they  insulted  their  officers.  At  An- 
gers the  men  were  entertained  at  a fete ; and 
in  the  evening  the  soldiers  and  subaltern  officers, 
accompanied  by  their  entertainers,  paraded  the 
streets,  shouting  again  and  again,  “ Vive  la  R6- 
publique  democratique  et  sociale !”  The  Min- 
ister of  War,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
affair,  ordered  the  battalion  to  be  disbanded, 
and  the  subalterns  and  soldiers  drafted  into  the 
regiments  at  Algiers. 

Besides  this  disgrace,  an  involuntary  and 
Appalling  Calamity  befell  this  regiment.  When 
the  3d  battalion  was  leaving  Angers,  on  the 
16th,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  met 
a squadron  of  hussars  coming  from  Nantes, 
which  crossed  over  the  suspension-bridge  of  the 
Basse  Maine,  without  any  accident.  A fearful 
storm  raged  at  the  time.  Th*1  last  of  the  horses 
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had  scarcely  crossed  the  bridge  than  the  head 
of  the  column  of  the  third  battalion  of  the  11th 
appeared  on  the  other  side.  Reiterated  warn- 
ings were  given  to  the  troops  to  break  into  sec- 
tions. as  is  usually  done,  but,  the  rain  falling  j 
heavily,  it  was  disregarded,  and  they  advanced  ! 
in  close  column.  The  head  of  the  battalion 
had  reached  the  opposite  side — the  pioneers,  the 
drummers,  and  a part  of  the  band  were  off  the 
bridge,  when  a horrible  crash  was  heard ; the 
cast-iron  columns  of  the  right  bank  suddenly 
gave  way,  crashing  beneath  them  the  rear  of  the 
fourth  company,  which,  with  the  flank  company, 
had  not  stepped  upon  the  bridge.  To  describe 
the  frightful  spectacle,  and  the  cries  of  despair 
which  were  raised,  is  impossible.  The  whole 
town  rushed  to  the  spot  to  give  assistance.  In 
spite  of  the  storm,  all  the  boats  that  could  be 
got  at  were  launched  to  pick  up  the  soldiers  in 
the  river,  and  a great  number  who  were  cling- 
ing to  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  or  who  were 
afloat  by  their  knapsacks,  wTere  immediately  got 
out.  The  greater  number  were,  however,  found 
to  be  wounded  by  the  bayonets,  or  by  the  frag- 
ments of  the  bridge  falling  on  them.  As  the 
soldiers  were  got  out,  they  were  led  into  the 
houses  adjoining,  and  every  assistance  given. 
A young  lieutenant,  M.  Loup,  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  for  his  heroic  exertions;  and  a 
young  workwoman,  at  the  imminent  danger  of 
her  life,  jumped  into  the  water,  and  saved  the 
life  of  an  officer  who  was  just  sinking.  A jour- 
neyman hatter  stripped  and  jumped  into  the 
river,  aud,  by  his  strength  and  skill  in  swim- 
ming, saved  a great  many  lives.  One  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  reached  the  shore  unhurt,  im- 
mediately stripped,  and  swam  to  the  assistance 
of  his  comrades.  The  lieutenant-colonel,  an  old 
officer  of  the  empire,  was  taken  out  of  the  river 
seriously  wounded,  but  remained  to  watch  over 
the  rescue  of  his  comrades.  It  appears  that 
some  people  of  the  town  were  walking  on  the 
bridge  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  for  among 
the  bodies  found  were  those  of  a servant-maid 
and  two  children. 

When  the  muster-roll  was  called,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  219  soldiers  missing,  whose  fate 
was  unknown.  There  were,  besides,  33  bodies 
lying  in  the  hospital,  and  30  wounded  men ; 70 
more  bodies  were  found  during  the  morning,  4 
of  whom  were  officers. 

M.  Proudhon  teat  arretted  on  the  18th,  and 
sent  to  the  fortress  of  Doullens,  for  having 
charged  the  ministry  in  his  own  paper,  the 
“ Voix  du  Peuple,n  with  having  occasioned  the 
disaster  of  Angers  by  sending  the  1 1 th  Regi- 
ment of  Light  Infantry  to  Africa.  In  a letter 
from  prison  he  acquitted  the  government  of  de- 
sign in  producing  the  catastrophe,  but  in  a tone 
which  hinted  the  possibility  of  so  diabolical  a 
crime  having  been  meditated. 

A Xotoriou*  Murderer  has  been  arrested  in 
France,  whose  mysterious  and  criminal  career 
would  afford  the  materials  for  a romance.  He  was 
taken  at  Ivry,  in  virtue  of  a writ  granted  by  the 
President,  on  the  demand  of  the  Sardinian  gov* 


ernment,  having  been  condemned  for  a murder 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  He  was 
arrested  in  1830,  at  Chambery,  his  native  town, 
for  being  concerned  in  a murder ; but  he  escaped 
from  the  prison  of  Bonneville,  where  he  was  con- 
fined, and  by  means  of  a disguise  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  town  of  Chene  Tonnex,  where  he 
went  to  an  inn  which  was  full  of  travelers 
There  being  no  vacant  beds,  the  innkeeper  al- 
lowed him  to  sleep  in  a room  with  a cattle- 
dealer,  named  Claude  Duret.  The  unfortunate 
cattle-dealer  'was  found  dead  in  the  morning,  he 
having  been  smothered  with  the  mattress  on 
which  he  had  slept.  He  had  a large  sum  of 
money  with  him,  which  was  stolen,  and  this,  as 
well  as  his  papers,  had,  no  doubt,  been  taken  by 
Louis  Pellet,  who  had  disappeared.  Judicial 
inquiries  ensued,  and  the  result  was  that  Louis 
Pellet,  already  known  to  have  committed  a 
murder,  was  condemned,  par  contumace , to  ten 
years’  imprisonment  at  the  galleys  by  the  senate 
of  Chambery.  In  the  mean  time  Louis  Pellet, 
profiting  by  the  papers  of  the  unfortunate  Claude 
Duret,  contrived  to  reach  Paris,  when  he  opened 
a shop,  where  he  organized  a foreign  legion  for 
Algeria,  enrolled  himself  under  the  name  of  his 
victim,  and  sailed  for  Oran  in  a government 
vessel.  From  this  time  up  to  1834  all  trace  of 
him  was  lost.  He  came  to  Paris,  took  a house, 
amassed  a large  sum  of  money,  and  it  turns  out 
he  was  mixed  up  with  a number  of  cases  of 
murder,  swindling,  and  forgery.  These  facts 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  owing  to 
Pellet  having  been  taken  before  the  Correctional 
Police  for  a trifling  offense,  when  he  appealed 
against  the  punishment  of  confinement  for  five 
days.  The  French  government  immediately 
sent  an  acoount  of  the  arrest  of  this  great  crim- 
inal to  the  consul  of  the  government  of  Savoy 
resident  at  Paris. 


Political  movements  in  E nolaicd  are  not  with- 
out interest  and  importance,  although  nothing 
startling  has  occurred.  The  birth  of  another 
Prince,  christened  Arthur,  has  furnished  another 
occasion  for  evincing  the  attachment  of  the 
English  people  to  their  sovereign.  The  event, 
which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  April,  was  cele- 
brated by  the  usual  demonstrations  of  popular 
joy.  Few  years  will  elapse,  however,  before 
each  of  the  princes  and  princesses,  whose  ad- 
vent is  now  so  warmly  welcomed,  will  require 
a splendid  and  expensive  establishment,  which 
will  add  still  more  to  the  burdens  of  taxation 
which  already  press,  with  overwhelming  weight, 
upon  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people. 
Thus  it  is  that  every  thing  in  that  country,  how- 
ever fortunate  and  welcome  it  may  appear,  tends 
irresistibly  to  an  increase  of  popular  burdens 
which  infallibly  give  birth  to  popular  discontents. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  has  been  attracted 
of  late,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  to  the  removal, 
by  legislation,  of  some  of  the  many  restrictions 
which  now  deprive  them  of  all  access  even  to 
the  most  ordinary  sources  of  information.  Even 
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newspapers,  which  in  this  country  go  into  the 
hands  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  can 
read,  and  which  therefore  enable  every  member 
of  the  community  to  keep  himself  informed  con- 
cerning all  matters  of  interest  to  him  as  a citizen, 
are  virtually  prohibited  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
England  by  the  various  duties  which  are  imposed 
upon  them,  and  which  raise  the  price  so  high  as 
to  be  beyond  their  reach.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  brought  forward  resolutions, 
on  the  16lh  of  April,  to  abolish  what  he  justly 
styled  these  Taxes  on  Knowledge  : they  proposed 
1st,  to  repeal  the  excise  duty  only  on  paper ; 
2d,  to  abolish  the  stamp,  and  3d,  the  advertise- 
ment duty  on  newspapers ; 4th,  to  do  away  with 
the  customs  duty  on  foreign  books.  In  urging 
these  measures  Mr.  Gibson  said,  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  small  excise  duty  on  paper  yearly, 
would  lead  to  the  employment  of  40,000  people 
in  London  alone.  The  suppression  of  Cham- 
bers’ Miscellany,  and  the  prevented  re-issue  of 
Mr.  Charles  Knight’s  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  duty,  were  cited  as  gross 
instances  of, the  check  those  duties  impose  on 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Gibson  did  not 
propose  to  alter  the  postal  part  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  duties ; all  the  duty  paid  for  postage— a 
very  large  proportion — would  therefore  still  be 
paid.  He  dwelt  on  the  unjust  Excise  caprices 
which  permit  this  privilege  to  humorous  and 
scientific  weekly  periodicals,  but  deny  it  to  the 
avowed  “news”  columns  of  the  daily  press.  He 
especially  showed  by  extracts  from  a heap  of 
unstamped  newspapers,  that  great  evil  is  com- 
mitted on  the  poorest  reading  classes,  by  deny- 
ing them  that  useful  fact  and  true  exposition 
whioh  would  be  the  best  antidote  to  the  perni- 
cious principles  now  disseminated  among  them 
by  the  cheap,  unstamped  press.  There  is  no 
reason  but  this  duty,  which  only  gives  X3 50,000 
per  annum,  why  the  poor  man  should  not  have 
his  penny  and  even  his  halfpenny  newspaper,  to 
give  him  the  leading  facts  and  the  important 
ideas  of  the  passing  time.  The  tax  on  ad- 
vertisements checks  information,  fines  poverty, 
mulcts  charity,  depresses  literature,  and  impedes 
every  species  of  mental  activity,  to  realize 
Xl 50,000  per  annum.  That  mischievous  tax 
on  knowledge,  the  duty  on  foreign  books,  is  im- 
posed for  the  sake  of  no  more  than  d£8000  a 
year  I Mr.  Gibson  concluded  by  expressing  his 
firm  oonviction,  that  unless  these  taxes  were  re- 
moved, and  the  progress  of  knowledge  by  that 
and  every  other  possible  means  facilitated,  evils 
most  terrible  would  arise  in  the  future — a not 
unfit  retribution  for  the  gross  impolicy  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, but  the  motion  was  negatived,  190  to  89. 
In  his  speech  he  instanced  a curious  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  wrhich  the  act  is  sometimes 
evaded.  A Greenock  publisher  himself  informed 
him  that,  having  given  offense  to  the  authorities 
by  some  political  reflections  in  a weekly  un- 
stamped newspaper  of  his  of  the  character  of 
Chamber  is  Journal , he  was  prosecuted  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  fined  for  each  of 


five  numbers  X 25 . Thereupon  he  diligently 
studied  the  Act ; and  finding  that  printing  upon 
cloth  was  not  within  the  prohibition,  he  set  to 
work  and  printed  his  journal  upon  cloth — giving 
matter  “savoring  of  intelligence”  without  the 
penny  stamp — and  calling  his  paper  the  Green- 
ock  Newscloth , sent  it  forth  despite  the  Solicitor 
to  the  Stamp  Office. 

The  Education  Bill  introduoed  by  Mr.  Fox 
came  up  on  the  17th,  and  was  discussed  at 
some  length.  The  general  character  of  the 
measure  proposed,  is  very  forcibly  set  forth  in  an 
article  from  the  Examiner , which  will  be  found 
upon  a preceding  page  of  this  Magazine.  The 
bill  was  opposed  mainly  by  Lord  Arundel,  a 
Catholic,  on  the  ground  that  it  made  no  pro- 
vision for  religious  education,  and  secular  educa- 
tion he  denounced  as  essentially  atheistic.  Mr. 
Roebuck  advocated  the  bill  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech,  urging  the  propriety  of  edu- 
cation as  a means  of  preventing  crime.  Ha 
asked  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  he 
asked  it  upon  the  lowest  ground.  As  a mere 
matter  of  policy,  the  state  ought  to  educate  the 
people ; and  why  did  he  say  so  ? Lord  Ashley 
had  been  useful  in  his  generation  in  getting  up 
Ragged  Schools.  It  was  a great  imputation 
upon  the  kingdom  that  such  schools  were  need- 
ed. Why  were  they  needed  ? Because  of  the 
vice  which  was  swarming  in  all  our  great  cities. 
“ We  pass  laws,”  said  he,  “ send  forth  an  army 
of  judges  and  barristers  to  administer  them, 
erect  prisons  and  place  aloft  gibbets  to  enforce 
them ; but  religious  bigotry  prevents  the  chance 
of  our  controlling  the  evil  at  the  source,  by  so 
teaching  the  people  as  to  prevent  the  crimes 
we  strive  to  punish.”  It  was  because  he  be- 
lieved that  prevention  was  better  than  cure; 
it  was  because  he  believed  that  the  business 
of  government  was  to  prevent  crime  in  every 
possible  way  rather  than  to  punish  it  after  its 
commission,  that  he  asked  the  house  to  divest 
themselves  of  all  that  prejudice  and  bigotry 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  to 
this  measure.  The  bill  was  warmly  opposed, 
however,  and  its  further  consideration  was  post- 
poned until  the  20th  of  May. 

The  ministry  during  the  month  has  been  de- 
feated upon  several  measures,  though  upon 
none  of  very  great  importance.  In  the  first 
week  of  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  the 
Easter  holidays,  the  cabinet  had  to  endure,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  three  defeats — two 
positive,  and  one  comparative ; and,  shortly  after, 
a fourth.  On  a motion,  having  for  its  object 
improvement  in  the  status  and  accommodation 
of  assistant-surgeons  on  board  Her  Majesty’s 
ships,  ministers  were  placed  in  a minority  equal 
to  eight  votes.  On  the  measure  for  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  county  courts,  to  which  they 
were  not  disposed  to  agree,  they  voted  with  a 
minority,  which  numbered  67  against  144  votes. 
These  w'ere  the  positive  defeats ; the  compara- 
tive one  arose  out  of  a motion  to  abolish  the 
window-tax.  Against  this  the  cabinet  made 
some  effort,  but  its  supporters  only  mustered 
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in  sufficient  strength  to  afford  a majority  of 
three.  Their  last  disaster  was  in  a committee 
on  the  New  Stamp  Duties  Bill.  The  ministry 
seem  disposed  to  gratify  the  pnblie  by  economy 
so  far  os  possible.  Lord  John  Russell  having 
introduced  and  carried  a motion  for  a select 
committee  on  the  subject. 

Great  preparations  are  making  for  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  of  1851.  It  has  been  de- 
cided that  it  is  to  take  place  in  Hyde  Park  in 
a building  made  of  iron  to  guard  against  fire. 
The  Literary  Gazette  has  the  following  para- 
graph in  regard  to  it : 

“We  are  informed  that  an  overture  has  been 
received  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
offering  to  remove  the  exhibition,  after  its  close 
in  London,  to  be  reproduced  at  New  York,  and 
paying  a consideration  for  the  same  which  would 
go  toward  the  increase  of  the  English  fund. 
With  regard  to  this  fund,  while  we  again  ex- 
press our  regret  at  its  languishing  so  much,  and 
at  the  continuance  of  the  jobbing  which  in- 
flicted the  serious  wound  on  its  commencement, 
and  is  still  allowed  to  paralyze  the  proceedings 
in  chief,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  Occasion.  The  Occasion, 
not  as  bombastically  puffed,  but  as  nationally 
worthy ; and  that  the  large  sum  which  may  be 
calculated  upon  for  admissions  (not  to  mention 
this  new  American  element),  will  carry  it 
through  in  as  satisfactory  a manner  as  could  be 
expected.” 

The  Expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Seas  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  attract  a good  deal  of 
attention.  It  is  stated  that  Captain  Penny  was 
to  sail  April  30th  from  Scotland,  in  command 
of  the  two  ships  the  Lady  Franklin  and  the 
Sophia.  He  will  proceed  without  delay  to 
Jones’s  Sound;  which  he  purposes  thoroughly 
to  explore.  The  proposed  expedition  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Ross  will  also  be  carried 
into  execution.  He  will  sail  from  Ayr  about 
the  middle  of  May ; and  will  probably  be  accom- 
panied by  Commander  Philips,  who  was  with  Sir 
James  Ross  in  his  Antarctic  Expedition.  Anoth- 
er expedition,  in  connection  with  that  of  Sir 
John  Ross,  is  under  consideration.  It  has  for 
its  object  the  search  of  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  by 
ship  as  far  south  as  Brentford  Bay ; from  whence 
walking  and  boating  parties  might  be  dispatched 
in  various  directions.  This  plan — which  could 
be  carried  into  effect  by  dispatching  a small 
vessel  with  Sir  John  Ross,  efficiently  equipped 
for  the  service — is  deemed  highly  desirable  by 
several  eminent  authorities ; as  it  is  supposed — 
and  not  without  considerable  reason — that  Sir 
John  Franklin  may  be  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Walker;  and  that  he  would,  in  such  case,  pre- 
suming him  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  for- 
saking his  ships  this  spring,  prefer  making  for 
the  wreck  of  the  Fury  stores  in  Prince  Regent’s 
Inlet,  the  existence  of  which  he  is  aware  of,  to 
attempting  to  gain  the  barren  shore  of  North 
America,  which  would  involve  great  hazard 
sad  fatigue.  Asa  matter  of  course  this  second 
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expedition  would  be  of  a private  nature,  and 
wholly  independent  of  those  dispatched  by  the 
Admiralty.  These  various  expeditions,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  organized  by  Mr.  Henry  Grin- 
nell  of  New  York,  will  do  all  that  can  be  done 
toward  rescuing  Captain  Franklin,  or,  at  least, 
obtaining  some  knowledge  of  his  fate. 

The  death  of  Wordsworth,  the  Patriarch  of 
English  Poetry,  and  that  of  Bowles,  distinguish- 
ed also  in  the  same  high  sphere,  have  called 
forth  biographical  notices  from  the  English  press. 
A sketch  of  each  of  these  distinguished  men  will 
be  found  in  these  pages.  The  propriety  of  dis- 
continuing the  laureateship  is  forcibly  urged. 
About  <£2000  has  been  contributed  toward  the 
erection  of  a monument  to  Lord  Jeffrey. 

The  London  Scientific  Societies  present 
nothing  of  extraordinary  interest  for  the  month. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  March 
28,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  read  a paper  of 
some  importance  on  the  Relations  of  the  Hot 
Water  and  Vapor  souroes  of  Tuscany  to  the 
Volcanic  Eruptions  of  Italy.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  a paper  was  read  from  Prof.  Lepsius  on 
the  height  of  the  Nile  valley  in  Nubia,  which 
was  formerly  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

At  the  Royal  Society,  April  12,  the  Rev. 
Professor  O’Brien,  in  a paper  “on  a Popular 
View  of  certain  Points  in  the  Undulatory  Theory 
of  Light,”  restricted  his  illustration  to  a single 
topic,  namely,  the  analogy  of  the  mixture  of 
colors  to  the  mixture  of  sounds,  having  first 
explained  generally  what  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  is,  and  the  composition  of  colors  and 
sounds.  At  the  meeting  on  the  19th,  Mr. 
Stenhouse,  in  concluding  a paper  on  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  organic  bases,  said  he  did 
not  despair  of  producing  artificially  the  natural 
alkaloids,  and  the  more  especially  as,  thirty 
years  ago,  we  could  not  produce  any  alkaloids. 

I Before  the  chair  was  vacated,  Mr.  Faraday 
submitted  a powerful  magnet  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  a foreign  philosopher ; indeed,  it 
was  the  strongest  ever  made.  A good  magnet, 
Mr.  Faraday  said,  weighing  8 lbs.,  would  sup- 
port a weight  of  about  40  lbs.  The  magnet  he 
exhibited  had  surprised  him;  it  weighed  only 
1 lb.,  and  it  supported  26 J lbs.  This  magnet,  so 
beautifully  made,  was,  we  believe,  constructed 
by  M.  Lozeman,  on  a new  method,  the  result 
of  the  researches  of  M.  Elias,  both  of  Haarlem. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  same  society,  Dr. 
Mantell  submitted  a paper  upon  the  Peloro - 
saurus , an  undescribed,  gigantic  terrestrial  rep- 
tile, of  which  an  enormous  arm-bone,  or  humerus, 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  Sussex.  It  was 
found  imbedded  in  sandstone,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Fuller,  of  Lewes,  at  about  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface;  it  presents  the  usual  mineralized 
condition  of  the  fossil  bones  from  the  arneaceous 
strata  of  the  Wealden.  It  is  four  and  a half 
feet  in  length,  and  the  circumference  of  its 
distal  extremity  is  32  inches  ! It  has  a medul 
lary  cavity  3 inches  in  diameter,  which  at  once 
separates  it  from  the  Cetiosaurus  and  other  sup- 
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posed  marine  Saurians,  while  its  form  and  pro- 
portions distinguish  it  from  the  humerus  of  the 
Iguanodcn,  Hylceosaurus,  and  Megalosaurus. 
It  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Crocodilians, 
but  possesses  characters  distinct  from  any  known 
fossil  genus.  Its  size  is  stupendous,  far  sur- 
passing that  of  the  corresponding  bone  even  of 
the  gigantic  Iguanpdon ; and  the  name  of 
Pelorosaurus  (from  n&up,  pelor , monster)  is, 
therefore,  proposed  for  the  genus,  with  the 
specific  term  Cotiybcari , in  honor  of  the  palaeon- 
tological labors  of  the  Dean  of  LlandafT.  No 
bones  have  been  found  in  such  contiguity  with 
this  humerus  as  to  render  it  certain  that  they 
belonged  to  the  same  gigantic  reptile ; but  sev- 
eral very  large  caudal  vertebrae  of  peculiar 
characters,  collected  from  the  same  quarry,  are 
probably  referable  to  the  Pelorosaurus ; these, 
together  with  some  distal  caudals  which  belong 
to  the  same  type,  are  figured  and  described  by 
the  author.  Certain  femora  and  other  bones 
from  the  oolite  of  Oxfordshire,  in  the  collection 
of  the  dean  of  Westminster,  at  Oxford,  are  men- 
tioned as  possessing  characters  more  allied  to 
those  of  the  Pelorosaurus,  or  to  some  unknown 
terrestrial  Saurian,  than  to  the  Cetiosaurus,  with 
which  they  have  been  confounded.  As  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  animal  to  which  the  humerus 
belonged,  Dr.  Mantell,  while  disclaiming  the 
idea  of  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusions  from 
a single  bone,  stated  that  in  a Gavial  18  feet 
long,  the  humerus  is  one  foot  in  length,  i.  e.y 
one-eighteenth  part  of  the  length  of  the  animal, 
from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  According  to  these  admeasurements  the 
Pelorosaurus  would  be  81  feet  long,  and  its  body 
20  feet  in  circumference.  But  if  we  assume 
the  length  and  number  of  the  vertebrae  as  the 
scale,  wre  should  have  a reptile  of  relatively  ab- 
breviated proportions ; even  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  original  creature  would  far  surpass  in 
magnitude  the  most  colossal  of  reptilian  forms. 

A writer  in  the  Athenaeum , in  speaking  of  the 
expense  of  marble  and  bronze  statues,  which 
limits  the  possession  of  works  of  high  art  to  the 
wealthy,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  lead 
possesses  every  requisite  for  the  casting  of 
statues  which  bronze  possesses,  while  it  excels 
that  costly  material  in  tw’o  very  important  par- 
ticulars—cheapness,  and  fusibility  at  a low  tem- 
perature. As  evidence  that  it  may  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  he  cites  the  fact  that  the  finest 
piece  of  statuary  in  Edinburgh  is  composed  of 
lead.  This  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles 
the  Second,  erected  in  the  Parliament  Square 
by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  in  honor  of  the  | 
restoration  of  that  monarch.  This  statue  is 
such  a fine  work  of  art  that  it  has  deceived  al- 
most every  one  who  has  mentioned  its  composi- 
tion. Thus,  a late  writer  in  giving  an  account 
ol  the  statuary  in  Edinburgh  describes  it  as 
consisting  of  “hollow bronze  and  in  u Black’s 
Guide  through  Edinburgh”  it  is  spoken  of  as : 
“the  best  specimen  of  bronze  statuary  which 
Edinburgh  possesses.”  It  is,  however  y composed  i 
of  lead , and  has  already,  without  sensible  de- 


terioration, stood  the  test  of  165  years’  expos 
ure  to  the  weather,  and  it  still  seems  as  fresh 
as  if  erected  but  yesterday.  Lead,  therefore, 
appears  from  this  instance  to  be  sufficiently 
durable  to  induce  artists  to  make  trial  of  it  iu 
metallic  castings,  instead  of  bronze. 

Intelligence  from  Mosul  to  the  4th  ult.  stale* 
that  Mr.  Layard  and  his  party  are  still  carrying 
on  their  excavations  at  Nimrood  and  Nineveh 
A large  number  of  copper  vessels  beautifully 
engraved  have  been  found  in  the  former;  and 
from  the  latter  a large  assortment  of  fine  slabs 
illustrative  of  the  rule,  conquests,  domestic  life, 
and  arts  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  are  daily  com- 
ing to  light,  and  are  committed  to  paper  by  the 
artist,  Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  expedition.  Mr. 
Layard  intends  to  make  a trip  to  the  Ch&boor, 
the  Chaboras  of  the  Romans,  and  to  visit  Reish 
Aina,  the  Resen  of  Scripture,  where  he  hopes 
to  find  a treasure  of  Assyrian  remains. 


The  Literary  Intelligence  of  the  montii 
I is  not  of  special  interest.  The  first  part  of  a 
new  work  by  William  Mure,  entitled  a “Crit- 
ical History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,”  has  just  been  published  in 
London,  and  elicits  warm  commendation  from 
the  critical  journals.  The  three  volumes  thus 
far  published  are  devoted  mainly  to  a discussion 
of  Homer.  Mr.  Charles  Merivale  has  also 
completed  and  published  two  volumes  of  his 
“History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,” 
which  extend  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Mrs.  Sara  Coleridge,  widow  of  Henry 
Nelson,  and  daughter  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  has 
collected  such  of  her  father’s  supposed  writings 
in  the  Watchman,  Morning  Post,  and  Courier, 
ranging  between  the  years  1795  and  1817,  as 
could  with  any  certainty  be  identified  for  his, 
and,  with  such  as  he  avowed  by  his  signature, 
has  published  them  in  three  duodecimo  volumes, 
as  Essays  on  his  own  Times , or  a second  series 
of  The  Friend.  They  are  dedicated  to  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  and  embody  not  a little  of  that 
system  of  thought,  or  method  of  regarding  pub*, 
lie  affairs  from  the  point  of  view  of  a liberal  and 
enlarged  Christianity,  which  is  now  ordinarily 
associated  with  what  is  called  the  German  party 
in  the  English  Church.  The  volumes  are  not 
only  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  a 
very  remarkable  man’s  mind,  but  also  to  the 
history  of  the  most  powerful  influence  now  ex- 
isting in  the  world — the  Newspaper  Press. 

A more  complete  and  elaborate  work  upon 
this  subject,  however,  has  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  two  post  octavo  volumes  by  Mr.  F.  Knight 
Hunt,  entitled  The  Fourth  Estate.  Mr.  Hunt 
describes  his  book  very  fairly  as  contributions 
toward  a history  of  newspapers,  and  of  the  lib 
erty  of  the  press,  rather  than  as  a complete  his 
torical  view  of  either ; but  he  has  had  a propel 
feeling  for  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  has 
varied  his  entertaining  anecdotes  of  the  present 
race  of  newspaper  men,  wdth  extremely  curiou? 
and  valuable  notices  of  the  past. 

Of  books  on  mixed  social  and  political  que*- 
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lions  the  most  prominent  has  been  a new  vol- 
ame  of  Mr.  Laing’s  Observations  on  the  Social 
and  Political  State  of  the  European  People , de- 
voted to  the  last  two  years,  from  the  momentous 
incidents  of  which  Mr.  Laing  derives  sundry 
warnings  as  to  the  instability  of  the  future,  the 
necessity  of  changes  in  education  and  political 
arrangements,  and  the  certain  ultimate  predom- 
inance of  material  over  imaginative  influences  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,  which  his  readers  will 
very  variously  estimate,  according  to  their  habits 
of  thinking ; and  Mr.  Kay’s  collections  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  present  Social  Condition  and 
Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe , 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  results 
of  the  primary  schools,  and  of  the  system  of  di- 
viding landed  property,  existing  on  the  Continent, 
has  been  to  produce  a certain  amount  of  mental 
cultivation  and  social  comfort  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  abroad,  to  which  the  same 
classes  in  England  can  advance  no  claim  what- 
ever. The  book  contains  a great  deal  of  curious 
evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

Of  works  strictly  relating  to  modern  history, 
the  first  volume  of  General  Klapka’s  memoirs 
of  the  War  in  Hungary , and  a military  treatise 
by  Colonel  Cathcart  on  the  Russian  and  Ger- 
man Campaigns  of  1812  and  1813,  may  be 
mentioned  as  having  authority.  Klapka  was  a 
distinguished  actor  in  the  war  ho  now  illustrates 
by  his  narrative,  and  Colonel  Cathcart  saw  eight 
general  actions  lost  and  won  in  which  Napoleon 
commanded  in  person. 

In  the  department  of  biography,  the  principal 
publications  have  been  a greatly  improved  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Knight’s  illustrations  of  the 
Lift  of  Shakrpeare , with  the  erasure  of  many 
fanciful,  and  the  addition  of  many  authentic  de- 
tails; a narrative  of  the  Lift  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent , by  Mr.  Erskine  Neale,  in  which  the  some- 
what troubled  career  of  that  very  amiable  prince 
U described  with  an  evident  desire  to  do  justice 
to  his  character  and  virtues ; and  a Life  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe , of  Edinburgh,  an  active  and  be- 
nevolent physician,  who  led  the  way  in  that  ap- 
plication of  the  truths  and  teachings  of  physiology 
to  health  and  education,  which  has  of  late  occu- 
pied so  largely  the  attention  of  the  best  thinkers 
of  the  time,  and  whose  career  is  described  with 
affectionate  enthusiasm  by  his  brother  Mr.  George 
Combe.  Not  as  a regular  biography,  but  as  a 
delightful  assistance,  not  only  to  our  better 
knowledge  of  the  wittiest  and  one  of  the  wisest 
of  modern  men,  but  to  our  temperate  and  just 
judgments  of  all  men,  we  may  mention  the  pub- 
lication of  the  posthumous  fragments  of  Sydney 
Smith’s  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philoso- 

phy. 

To  the  department  of  poetry,  Mr.  Browning’s 
Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day  has  been  the 
most  prominent  addition.  But  wo  have  also  to 
mention  a second  and  final  volume  of  More  Verse 
and  Prose  by  the  late  Corn-law  Rhymer ; a new 
poetical  translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy , 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Bannerman;  and  & dramatic 
poem,  called  the  Roman,  by  a writer  who 
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' adopts  the  fictitious  name  of  Sydney  Yendys,  on 
the  recent  revolutionary  movements  in  Italv. 

In  prose  fiction,  the  leading  productions  have 
. been  a novel  entitled  the  Initials , depicting  Ger- 
man  social  life,  by  a new  writer ; and  an  histor- 
! ical  romance,  called  Reginald  Hastings , of  which 
the  subject  is  taken  from  tho  English  civil  wars, 
by  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton. 

Tho  Deaths  of  Distinguished  Persons, 
during  tho  month,  have  not  been  very  nuraer- 
1 ous.  though  they  comprise  names  of  considerable 
! celebrity  in  various  departments. 

Of  Wordsworth  and  Bowles,  both  poets, 
and  both  friends  of  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Southey. 
and  Crab  be,  more  detailed  mention  is  made  in 
1 preceding  pages. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  James  Bathurst,  K.C.b., 
died  at  Kibworth  Rectory,  Leicestershire,  on  the 
| 13th,  in  his  68th  year.  When  he  entered  the 
army  in  1794,  if  his  age  be  correctly  stated,  he 
could  have  been  only  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
; served  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
' capture  of  Surinam,  tho  campaign  in  Egypt  in 
1801,  in  tho  expedition  to  Hanover,  and  in  the 
! actions  fought  for  the  relief  of  Dantzic,  as  well 
| as  in  those  of  Lomitten,  Deppcn,  Gutstadt,  Heils- 
( berg,  and  Friedland.  Subsequently  he  served 
; at  Rugen,  and  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  In 
! 1808  and  1809,  he  served  with  the  army  in 
j Portugal  and  Spain  as  assistant  quartermaster- 
general,  and  as  military  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

Madame  Dulcken  died  on  the  13th,  in  Hat 
ley-street,  aged  38.  She  was  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  violinist,  David,  and  had  been  for 
many  years  resident  in  England,  where  she 
held  a conspicuous  position  among  the  most 
j eminent  professors  of  the  piano-forte. 

I Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  Chairman  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  died  on  the  6th,  in 
London,  aged  74,  after  a few  hours’  illness. 

He  transacted  business  at  the  India  House  on 
the  4th,  and  presided  at  the  banquet  recently 
given  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  Lord  Gough. 

Rear-Admiral  Hills  died  on  the  8th,  aged 
73.  He  became  a lieutenant  in  1798,  and  a 
post-captain  in  1814.  The  deceased  was  a 
midshipman  of  the  Eclair  at  the  occupation  of 
Toulon,  and  was  lieutenant  of  the  Amethyst  at 
the  capture  of  various  prizes  during  the  late 
war. 

Dr.  Prout,  F.R.S.,  expired  in  Piccadilly,  on 
the  9th,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  till  lately 
in  extensive  practice  as  a physician,  besides 
being  a successful  author. 

Captain  Smith,  R.N.,  the  Admiralty  super- 
intendent of  packets  at  Southampton,  died  on 
the  8th,  unexpectedly.  He  was  distinguished 
os  the  inventor  of  paddle-box  boats  for  steamers, 
and  of  the  movable  target  for  practicing  naval 
gunnery.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1808,  and 
i saw  a good  deal  of  service  till  the  clo>c  of  the 
j war. 

Madame  Tussaud,  the  well-known  exhibitor 
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of  wax  figures,  died  on  the  10th,  in  her  90th 
year.  She  was  a native  of  Berne,  but  left 
Switzerland  when  but  six  years  old  for  Paris, 
where  she  became  a pupil  of  her  uncle,  M. 
Curtins,  “ artiste  to  Louis  XVI.,”  by  whom  she 
was  instructed  in  the  fine  arts,  of  which  he  was 
an  eminent  professor.  Madame  Tussaud  prided 
herself  upon  the  fact  of  having  instructed  Mad- 
ame Elizabeth  to  draw  and  model,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  by  that  princess  until 
October,  1789.  She  passed  unharmed  through 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  perhaps  by  reason 
of  her  peculiar  ability  as  a modeler;  for  she 
was  employed  to  take  heads  of  most  of  the 
Revolutionary  leaders.  She  came  to  England 
in  1802,  and  has  from  that  time  been  occupied 
in  gathering  the  popular  exhibition  now  exhib- 
iting in  London. 


Affairs  in  Italy  seem  very  unpromising. 
The  Pope  returned  to  Rome  on  the  12th : and 
in  this  number  of  this  Magazine  will  be  found 
a detailed  and  very  graphic  account  of  his  ap- 
proach, entry,  and  reception.  From  subsequent 
accounts  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  Pope 
has  fallen  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Ab- 
solutist party,  which  now  sways  the  councils  of 
the  Vatican  ; and  the  same  arbitrary  proceedings 
appear  to  be  carried  on  in  his  immediate  presence 
as  were  the  order  of  the  day  when  he  resided  at 
Portici.  The  secret  press  of  the  Republican 
party  is  kept  at  work,  and  its  productions,  some- 
how or  other,  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  Pio 
Nono  himself,  filling  him  with  indignation.  It 
is  said  that  the  Pontiff  is  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  his  present  position,  which  he  feels  to  be 
that  of  a prisoner  or  hostage.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  approach  him  without  permission,  and  all 
papers  are  opened  beforehand  by  the  authority 
of  Cardinal  Antonblli.  It  is  generally  feared 
that  his  Holiness  is  a tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Ab- 
solutists— a very  pretty  consummation  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  republican  bayonets 
of  France ! Italy,  for  which  so  many  hopes 
have  been  entertained,  and  of  whose  successful 
progress  in  political  regeneration  so  many  de- 
lightful anticipations  have  been  indulged,  seems 
to  be  overshadowed,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Abruz- 
zi,  with  one  great  failure. 

The  two  Overland  Mails  from  India  which 
arrived  during  the  month  brought  news  that 
there  had  been  some  fighting  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired territories.  On  the  2d  of  February  a 
body  of  Affrcdies,  inhabitants  of  the  Kohat  hills, 
about  a thousand  strong,  attacked  the  camp  of  a 
party  of  British  sappers,  employed  in  making  a 
road  in  a pass  between  Peshawur  and  Kohat. 
Twelve  of  the  latter  were  killed,  six  wounded, 
and  the  camp  was  plundered.  To  avenge  this 
massacre  a strong  force  under  Colonel  Brad- 
shaw, Sir  Charles  Napier  himself,  with  Sir  John 
Campbell,  accompanying  him,  marched  from  Pe- 
shawur on  the  9th.  The  mountaineers  made  a 
stand  in  every  pass  and  defile ; but  although  the 
trooos  destroyed  six  villages  and  killed  a great 


number  of  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Peshawur  on  the  11th  without  having 
accomplished  their  object.  On  the  14th  Febru- 
ary another  force  was  sent  to  regain  the  passes 
and  to  keep  them  open  for  a larger  armament. 


Accounts  from  Egypt  to  the  6th,  state  that 
the  Pacha,  who  had  been  residing  at  his  new 
palace  in  the  Desert,  had  returned  to  Cairo. 
The  proximity  of  his  residence  has  drawn  his 
attention  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Overland 
Route ; and  he  has  said  that  means  must  be 
adopted  to  reduce  the  period  of  traveling  be- 
tween the  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Sea  to  60  or  65  hours,  instead  of  80  or  85  hours. 
He  has  sent  a small  landing  steamer  to  ply  in 
Suez  harbor;  and  he  is  causing  the  work  of 
Macadamizing  the  Desert  road  to  be  proceeded 
with  vigorously.  An  agreement  has  been  made 
with  contractors  to  enlarge  the  station-houses  on 
the  Desert,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary  stab- 
ling accommodation  for  eight  or  ten  relays  of 
horses,  instead  of  four  or  five,  by  which  means 
50  or  60  persons  will  be  moved  across  in  one 
train,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  half  that  number. 
Mules,  again,  are  to  be  substituted  for  baggage 
camels  in  the  transport  of  the  Indian  luggage 
j and  cargoes,  with  the  view  to  a reduction  of  the 
j time  consumed  in  this  operation  between  Sue* 
' and  Cairo,  from  36  to  24  hours.  It  is  easy  to 
j perceive  the  benefits  which  will  be  derived  from 
! these  measures. 


Mr.  P.  Colquohon  sends  to  the  Atkenaum^ 
the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Baron  de 
Rennenkampff,  the  Chief  Chamberlain  of  H.  R 
H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  President 
1 of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Oldenburg, 
which  is  almost  entirely  indebted  to  that  gentle- 
man for  its  collection — narrating  an  important 
discovery  of  Roman  silver  coins  : 

! “ A most  interesting  circumstance,  the  par- 

ticulars of  which  have  much  occupied  my  atjpn- 
tion,  has  occurred  here  lately.  Some  poor  day 
I laborers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  town 
of  Jever,  on  the  border  of  Marsch  and  Gest, 
found,  in  a circle  of  a few  feet,  at  a depth  of 
from  7 to  8 feet,  a heap  of  small  Roman  coins, 
of  fine  silver,  being  5000  pieces  of  Roman  de- 
narii. The  half  of  them  immediately  fell  into  the 
; hands  of  a Jew  of  Altona,  at  a very  inconsider- 
able price.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  remain- 
! der  were  dispersed  before  I gained  intelligence 
: of  it,  and  I only  succeeded  in  collecting  some  500 
1 pieces  for  the  Grand  Duke’s  collection,  who  per- 
| mitted  me  to  remunerate  the  discoverers  with 
! four  times  the  value  of  the  metal.  The  coins 
! date  between  the  years  69  and  170  after  Christ 
while  the  oldest  which  have  hitherto  been  du 
covered  on  the  European  Continent,  in  Norway, 

1 Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  &c.,  date  from  170 
or  180.  Each  piece  bears  the  effigy  of  one  of 
the  Emperors  of  the  time,  the  reverse  is  adorn- 
ed with  the  impression  of  some  occurrence  (a 
j woman  lying  down  with  a chariot  wheel,  and 
| beneath  it  the  legend  via  Trajacta , a trophv,  and 
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on  the  escutcheon  Dot. a capta,  &c.),  and  these 
are  so  various  that  pairs  have  only  been  found 
in  a few  cases.  The  discovery  is  so  much  the 
more  wonderful,  as,  historically,  no  trace  can  be 
found  of  the  Romans  having  penetrated  so  far 
down  as  lever.” 

The  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
cided on  postponing  the  Exhibition  of  Painting 
in  Paris  this  year  until  November.  The  com- 
parative absence  from  tho  capital  during  the 
fine  season  of  strangers  and  of  rich  amateurs 
likely  to  be  purchasers  of  pictures,  is  the  motive 
for  this  change  in  the  period  of  opening  the 
Salon. 

The  French  papers  state  that  the  submarine 
electric  telegraph  between  Dover  and  Calais  is 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  on  the  4th  of  May, 
the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  French 
Republic  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  Indian  Mail  brings  copies  of  a new  jour- 
nal published  in  China  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year,  and  called  the  Pekin  Monitor.  It 
is  written  in  Chinese,  and  carefully  printed,  on 
fine  paper.  The  first  number  contains  an  or- 
dinance of  the  emperor,  Toa-kouang,  forbidding 
the  emigration  of  his  subjects  to  California  or  the 
State  of  Costa  Rica. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Berliner  Allgemeine  Kirchen 
Zeitung , that  the  Jews  have  obtained  a firman 
from  the  Porte,  granting  them  permission  to 
build  & temple  on  Mount  ,Zion.  The  projected 
edifice  is,  it  is  said,  to  eqaal  Solomon’s  Temple 
in  magnificence. 

The  creation  of  a university  for  New  South 
Wales  is  a striking  expression  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  history  of  a colony  founded, 
in  times  comparatively  recent,  with  the  worst 
materials  of  civilization  grafted  on  the  lowest 
forms  of  barbarism  existing  on  the  earth.  The 
new  institution  is  to  be  at  Sydney ; and  a sum 
of  c£30.000  has  been,  it  is  said,  voted  for 
the  building  and  dC5000  for  its  fittings-up.  It 
will  contain  at  first  chairs  of  the  Classical 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Natural 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Phys- 
iology, and  the  Medical  Sciences;  and  profes- 
sorships of  History,  Philosophy,  and  Political 
Economy  are  to  be  hereafter  added.  There  is 
to  be  no  faculty  of  Theology — and  no  religious 
tests. 

The  late  Dr.  Potts,  inventor  of  the  hydraulic 
pile-driving  process,  and  other  mechanical  in- 
ventions. expired  at  his  house  in  Buckingham-  ' 
street,  Strand,  on  the  23d  ultimo.  Dr.  Potts 
belonged  originally  to  the  medical  profession j 
tut  by  inclination,  even  from  school-boy  days, 
and  while  a class-fellow  with  the  present  Premier 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  mechanical  and  engineering 
pursuits.  His  name,  however,  will  be  most 
closely  associated  for  the  future  with  the  in- 
genious process  for  driving  piles. 

It  is  said  that  “ among  the  agriculturists  of 
Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Hereford- 
shire,” there  is  a grand  scheme  of  emigration 
afloat,  which  projects  the  purchase  of  a million 


acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  Western  States  of 
America. 

Some  of  the  paper  slips  dropped  by  the  tele- 
graphing balloons,  sent  up  experimentally  by 
the  Admiralty  at  Whitehall,  have  been  returned 
by  post  from  Hamburg  and  Allona,  a distance 
of  450  miles  direct. 

Box  tunnel,  London,  which  is  3192  yards  in 
length,  was  an  object  of  some  interest  on  Tues- 
day, the  9th  of  April,  as  on  that  morning  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  five  the  sun  shone 
through  it.  The  only  other  periods  that  such  an 
event  occurs  are  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  September. 

An  oak  tree,^  forty  feet  high,  with  three  tons 
of  soil  on  its  roots,  has  been  transplanted  at 
Graisley,  near  Wolverhampton.  The  tree  was 
mounted  on  a timber-carriage,  and,  with  its 
branches  lashed  to  prevent  damage  to  windows, 
passed  through  the  streets,  a singular  but  beau- 
tiful sight. 

The  Plymouth  Town-Council  are  about  to  lay 
down  a quantity  of  glass  pipes,  jointed  with 
gutta  percha,  as  an  experiment,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water. 

The  French,  Belgian,  and  Prussian  govern- 
ments appointed  a commission  in  1848  to  draw 
up  the  base  of  an  arrangement  for  an  interna- 
tional railway  communication  : the  commission 
is  about  to  commence  its  sittings  in  Paris. 

The  Russian  Geographical  Society.has  decided 
upon  exploring  that  portion  of  the  Northern  Ural 
which  lies  between  Mount  Kwognar  and  the  pass 
of  Koppol ; an  extent  of  2000  wersts,  which  has 
not  yet  been  explored  by  the  Ural  expedition. 
The  expedition  will  consist  of  only  three  persons 
— a geognort,  who  also  determines  the  altitude, 
a geographer,  and  one  assistant.  A great  num- 
ber of  attendants,  interpreters,  workpeople,  and 
rein-deer  sledges,  have  already  been  engaged. 
The  expedition  will  set  out  immediately,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  complete  the  investigation  by  Sep- 
tember. 


It  is  said  that  nothing  indicates  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  any  community  more  accu- 
rately or  impressively  than  its  Records  of 
Crime.  The  following  instances,  selected  from 
English  journals  of  the  month,  will  not,'  there- 
fore, be  without  interest  and  instruction. 

On  the  2d,  Thomas  Denny  was  tried  at  King- 
ston-on-Thames,  for  Murdering  his  Child.  He 
was  a farm -servant,  and  so  poor  that  he  lived 
in  a hay-loft  on  his  master’s  premises,  with  his 
reputed  wife.  In  August  a child  was  born,  and 
died  immediately.  Suspicions  arose,  and  an  in- 
vestigation took  place,  which  led  to  the  prison- 
er’s commitment,  charged  with  murdering  the 
infant.  On  the  trial  the  prisoner’s  son,  an  in- 
telligent boy  of  eight  years  old,  told  the  follow- 
ing graphic  story  of  his  father’s  guilt : “We 
all,”  he  said,  “ lived  together  in  the  bay-loft  at 
Ewell.  When  mother  had  a baby,  I went  to 
my  father  and  told  him  to  come  home  directly. 

When  we  got  back  my  father  took  up  the  baby 
in  his  arms.  He  then  took  up  an  awl.  [Here 
the  child  became  much  affected,  and  cried  bit- 
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torly,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  pro- 1 
ceed  with  his  testimony.  At  length  he  went 
on.]  My  father  took  up  the  awl,  and  killed  the  1 
baby  with  it.  He  stuck  the  awl  into  its  throat. 
The  baby  cried,  and  my  father  took  the  child  to 
its  mother,  and  asked  her  if  he  should  make  a 
coffin  for  it.  Before  he  said  this,  he  asked  her 
if  she  would  help  to  kill  it,  and  gave  her  the 
awl.  She  tried  to  kill  it  also.  My  father  gave 
her  the  child  and  the  awl,  and  she  did  the  same 
to  it  that  he  had  done.  I was  very  much  fright- 
ened at  what  I saw,  and  ran  away,  and  when ' 
I came  back  l found  mother  in  bed.”  The ' 
woman  (Eliza  Tarrant)  had  b^en  charged  as 
an  accomplice,  but  the  bill  against  her  was 
ignored  by  the  grand  jury.  On  the  trial  she 
was  called  as  a witness ; to  which  the  prisoner’s 
counsel  objected,  she  being  a presumed  participa- 
tor in  the  crime.  The  woman,  however,  was  call- 
ed, and  partly  corroborated  her  son’s  testimony;  j 
but  denied  that  she  took  any  share  in  killing  her  , 
offspring . The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  ! 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  passed  sentence  of  death,  j 
informing  him  that  there  was  no  hope  of  respite. , 
Subsequently,  however,  the  objections  of  the 
prisoner’s  counsel  proved  more  valid  than  the  j 
judge  supposed,  for  the  secretary  of  state  thought 
proper  to  commute  the  sentence.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  received  the  respite  with  heartfelt 
gratitude.  Since  his  conviction  he  appeared  to 
be  overcome  with  grief  at  his  awful  position. 

A Tale  of  Misery  was  revealed  on  the  3d  to 
Mr.  a Beckett,  the  magistrate  of  Southwark 
police  court.  He  received  a letter  from  a gen- 
tleman who  stated  that  as  he  was  walking*home 
one  evening,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
young  woman.  She  was  evidently  following  an 
immoral  career;  but  her  appearance  and  de- 
meanor interesting  him  he  spoke  to  her.  She 
candidly  acknowledged,  that  having  been  de- 
serted by  her  parents,  she  was  leading  an  aban- 
doned life  to  obtain  food  for  her  three  sisters,  j 
all  younger  than  herself.  Her  father  had  been  ! 
in  decent  circumstances,  but  that  unfortunately  j 
her  mother  was  addicted  to  drink,  and  owing  to ; 
this  infirmity  their  parents  had  separated,  and  j 
abandoned  them.  The  writer  concluded  by ; 
hoping  that  the  magistrate  would  cause  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made.  Mr.  a Beckett  directed  an 
officer  of  the  court  to  investigate  into  this  case.  I 
On  the  4th,  the  officer  called  at  the  abode  of  the 
young  woman,  in  a wretched  street,  at  a time 
when  such  a visit  could  not  have  been  expected. 
He  found  Mary  Ann  Bannister,  the  girl  alluded 
to,  and  her  three  sisters,  of  the  respective  ages 
of  eight,  eleven,  and  fourteen,  in  deep  distress,  j 
The  eldest  was  'washing  some  clothing  for  her ! 
sisters.  There  was  no  food  of  any  description j 
in  the  place.  Altogether  the  case  was  a very  j 
distressing  one,  and  although  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  misery,  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  yet 
this  was  one  of  the  most  lamentable  the  officer 
had  met  with.  The  publication  of  the  case  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  several  benevolent  individ- 
uals to  transmit  donations  to  Mr.  a Beckett  for 
these  destitute  girls,  to  the  amount,  as  he  stated 
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on  a subsequent  day,  ol  above  <£25.  He  added 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  enable  the  girls 
to  emigrate  to  South  Australia,  and  that  mean- 
while they  had  been  admitted  into  the  work- 
house  of  St.  George’s  parish,  where  they  would 
be  kept  till  a passage  was  procured  for  them  to 
the  colony.  More  than  one  person  had  offered  to 
take  Mary  Ann  Bannister  into  domestic  service ; 
but  emigration  for  the  whole  four  was  thought 
more  advisable.- 

A female  named  Lewis,  who  resided  at 
Bassalleg,  left  her  home  on  the  3d  to  go  to 
Newport,  about  three  miles  distant,  to  make 
purchases.  She  never  returned.  A search  was 
made  by  her  son  and  husband,  who  is  a cripple, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  following  day  they  dis- 
covered her  murdered  in  a wood  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  the  village,  so  frightfully  mangled 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  she  had  been  waylaid 
and  brutally  murdered.  The  head  was  shock- 
ingly disfigured,  battered  by  some  heavy  instru- 
ment, and  the  clothes  were  saturated  with  blood. 

For  some  days  the  perpetrators  escaped  detec- 
tion, but  eventually  Murphy  and  Sullivan,  two 
young  Irishmen,  were  arrested  at  Cheltenham, 
on  suspicion.  Wearing  apparel,  covered  with 
blood,  and  a number  of  trifling  articles  were 
found  on  them.  They  were  sent  off  to  New- 
port, where  it  was  found  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in  an  atrocious  outrage  in  Gloucester- 
shire, on  an  old  man  whom  they  had  assailed 
and  robbed  on  the  road  near  Purby ; his  skull 
was  fractured;  and  his  life  was  considered  to 
be  in  imminent  peril.  Both  prisoners  were 
fully  committed  to  the  county  jail  at  Monmouth 
to  take  their  trial  for  willful  murder. 

A Dreadful  Murder  has  been  discovered  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Frorae,  in  Somersetshire. 

On  the  3d,  a young  man  named  Thomas 
George,  the  son  of  t a laborer  residing  near  that 
town,  left  his  father’s  house  about  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  never  returned.  Next  morning, 
his  father  went  in  search  of  him,  and  found  his 
body  in  a farmer’s  barn ; he  had  been  apparent- 
ly dead  for  some  hours,  and  there  were  deep 
wounds  in  his  head  and  throat.  A man  named 
Henry  Hallier,  who  had  been  seen  in  company 
with  the  deceased,  the  night  he  disappeared, 
close  to  the  barn  where  his  body  was  found,  was 
apprehended  on  the  1 8th  on  suspicion,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  county  jail. 

An  act  of  Unparalleled  Atrocity  was  committed 
during  the  Easter  week  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Two 
poor  men  named  Craine  and  Gill  went  to  a hill- 
side to  procure  a bundle  of  heather  to  make 
brooms.  The  proprietor  of  the  premises  observed 
them,  and  remarked  that  he  would  quickly  make 
them  remove  their  quarters.  He  at  once  set  fire 
to  the  dry  furze  and  heather,  directly  under  the 
hilly  place  where  the  poor  men  were  engaged. 

The  fire  spread  furiously,  and  it  was  only  by 
rolling  himself  down  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
falling  over  the  edge  of  a precipice  into  the  river 
underneath,  that  Gill  escaped.  His  unfortunate 
companion,  who  was  a pensioner,  aged  80  years, 
and  quite  a cripple,  was  left  in  his  helpless  state 
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a prey  to  the  flames.  After  they  had  subsided. 
Gill  weat  in  search  of  Craine,  whom  he  found 
horned  to  a cinder.  The  proprietor  of  the  heath 
has  been  apprehended. 

A Shot  at  his  Sweetheart  was  fired  by  John 
Humble  Sharpe,  a young  mah  of  21,  who  was 
tried  for  it  at  the  Norfolk  Circuit  on  the  9th. 
The  accused,  a young  carpenter,  had  courted 
and  had  been  accepted  by  the  prosecutrix,  Sarah 
Ling  wood.  She,  however,  listened  toother  vows  ; 
ihe  lover  grew  jealous,  and  was  at  length  rejected. 
(q  the  night  after  he  had  received  his  dismissal, 
the  family  of  the  girl’s  uncle  with  whom  she  lived 
were  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a gun.  On  ex- 
amining her  bedroom  it  was  discovered  that  a 
bullet  had  been  fired  through  the  window,  had 
crossed  the  girl’s  bed,  dose  to  the  bottom  where 
she  lay,  grazed  a dress  that  was  lying  on  the 
bed-clothes,  and  struck  a chest  of  drawers  be- 
yond. Suspicion  having  fallen  on  the  prisoner,  he 
was  apprehended.  The  prisoner’s  counsel  ad- 
mitted the  fact,  but  denied  the  intent.  The 
prisoner  had,  he  said,  no  desire  to  harm  the  girl, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  but  only  to  alarm  her 
and  induce  her  to  return  to  him.  The  jury,  after 
long  deliberation,  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

Several  shocking  instances  of  Agrarian  Crime 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  Irish  papers.  At 
Glasslough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  a shot 
was  fired  into  the  bed-room  window  of  Mr.  John 
Robertson,  land  steward  to  C.  P.  Leslie,  Esq., 
on  the  night  of  the  10th.  Arthur  O’Donnel, 
Esq.,  of  Pickwick  Cottage,  in  Clare,  was  mur- 
dered near  his  own  house,  on  the  night  of  the 
1 1th.  He  was  attacked  by  a party  of  men  and 
trilled  with  a hatchet.  The  supposition  was  that 
this  deed  was  committed  by  recipients  of  relief 
whom  Mr.  O’Donnel  was  wont  to  strike  off  the 
lists  at  the  weekly  revision  by  the  board  of  the 
Kilnish  union,  of  which  he  was  one.  A man 
was  arrested  on  strong  suspicion.  There  was 
another  murder  in  Clare.  The  herdsman  of 
Mr.  Scanlon,  of  Fortune  in  that  county,  went 
out  to  look  after  some  sheep,  the  property  of  his 
master,  when  he  was  attacked  by  some  persons 
who  had  been  lurking  about  the  wood,  and  his 

Scut. 

■o  evidences  of  the  Low  Price  of  Labor 
brought  before  the  magistrates.  One  at 
street  on  the  10th,  when  W.  Gronnow,  a 
journeyman  shoemaker,  was  charged  with  pawn- 
ing eight  pairs  of  ladies’  shoes  intrusted  to  him 
for  making  up.  He  pleaded  extreme  distress, 
and  said  he  intended  to  redeem  the  shoes  that 
week.  The  prisoner’s  employer  owned  that  the 
man  was  entitled  to  no  more  than  As.  8 d.  for 
making  and  preparing  the  eight  pairs  of  shoes. 
u Why,”  said  the  magistrate,  “ that  price  is  only 
uvenpence  a pair  for  the  workman.  I a(n  not 
surprised  to  hear  of  so  many  persons  pawning 
their  employers’  property,  when  they  are  paid 
so  badly.”  The  prisoner  was  fined  2s.  and  or- 
dered to  pay  the  money  he  had  received  upon 
the  shoes  within  fourteen  days;  in  default,  to 
be  imprisoned  fourteen  days.  Being  unable  to 
pay  the  money,  he  was  locked  up. 


On  the  previous  day  a man  named  Savage,  a 
slop  shirt  seller,  was  summoned  at  Guildhall  for 
9 cl.,  the  balance  due  to  Mrs.  Wallis  for  making 
three  cotton  shirts.  When  delivered,  Savage 
found  fault  with  them,  and  deferred  payment. 
Eventually  Is.  3d.  was  paid  instead  of  2s.  The 
alderman  said  he  was  surprised  at  any  trades- 
man who  only  paid  8 d.  for  making  a shirt,  de- 
ducting 3d.  from  so  small  a remuneration ; it 
was  disgraceful.  He  then  ordered  the  money 
to  be  paid,  with  expenses. 

Alexander  Levey,  a goldsmith,  was  tried  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  the  10th,  for  the 
Murder  of  his  Wife . They  were  a quarrelsome 
| pair : one  day,  while  the  husband,  with  a knife 
in  his  hand,  was  coo'king  a sweetbread,  the  wife 
came  in,  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  where  she 
had  been,  said  she  had  been  to  a magistrate  for 
a warrant  against  him.  On  this,  with  a violent 
exclamation,  he  stabbed  her  in  the  throat;  she 
ran  out  of  the  house,  while  he  continued  eating 
with  the  knife  with  which  he  stabbed  her,  say- 
ing, however,  he  hoped  she  was  not  much  hurt. 
She  died  in  consequence  of  the  wound.  The 
defense  was,  that  the  blow  had  been  given  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  and  the  prisoner  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter  only.  He  was  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years’  transportation. 

On  the  same  day,  Jane  Kirtland  was  tried  for 
the  Manslaughter  of  her  Husband.  They  lived 
at  Shadwell,  and  were  both  addicted  to  drinking 
and  quarreling,  in  both  which  they  indulged. 
Kirtland  having  called  his  wife  an  opprobrious 
name  she  took  up  a chopper,  and  said  that  if  he 
repeated  the  offensive  expression,  she  would  chop 
him.  He  immediately  repeated  it  with  a still 
more  offensive  addition,  and  at  the  same  time 
thrust  his  fist  in  her  face,  when  she  struck  him 
on  the  elbow  with  the  chopper,  and  inflicted  a 
wound  of  which  he  died  a few  days  afterward. 
The  prisoner,  when  called  upon  for  her  defense, 
burst  into  tears,  and  said  that  her  husband  was 
I constantly  drunk,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
! of  going  out  all  day,  and  leaving  her  and  her 
; children  in  a destitute  state,  and  when  he  came 
, home  he  would  abuse  her  and  insult  her  in  every 
possible  way.  In  a moment  of  anger  she  struck 
him  with  a chopper,  but  she  had  no  intention  to 
do  him  any  serious  injur}'.  The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  Guilty,  but  recommended  her  to  mercy 
on  account  of  the  provocation  she  had  received. 
She  was  sentenced  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  in 
the  House  of  Correction  for  six  months. 

A coroner’s  inquest  was  held  in  Southwark 
on  the  same  day,  respecting  the  death  of  Mrs. 
i Mary  Carpenter,  an  Eccentric  Old  Lady , of 
eighty-two.  She  had  been  left,  by  a woman 
who  attended  her,  cooking  a chop  for  her  din- 
ner; and  soon  afterward  the  neighbors  were 
alarmed  by  smoke  coming  from  the  house.  On 
breaking  into  her  room  on  an  upper  floor,  the 
place  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  The  flames 
were  got  under,  but  the  old  lady  was  burnt  al- 
most to  a cinder.  Mrs.  Carpenter  was  a very 
singular  person ; she  used  at  one  time  to  wear 
dresses  so  that  they  did  not  reach  down  to  her 
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knees.  Part  of  her  leg  was  exposed,  but  the 
other  was  encased  with  milk-white  stockings, 
tied  up  with  soarlet  garters,  the  ribbons  extend- 
ing to  her  feet,  or  flying  about  her  person.  In 
this  extraordinary  dress  she  would  sally  forth  to 
market,  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  men 
and  children.  For  some  years  past  she  discon- 
tinued these  perambulations,  and  lived  entirely 
shut  up  in  her  house  in  Moss-alley,  the  win- 
dows of  which  she  had  bricked  up,  so  that  no 
light  could  enter  from  without.  Though  she 
had  considerable  freehold  property,  she  had 
only  an  occasional  female  attendant,  and  would 
allow  no  other  person,  but  the  collector  of  her 
rents,  to  enter  her  preserve. 

On  the  12th,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dundas  Percival, 
a lady  of  thirty-five,  destroyed  herself  by  poison 
at  the  Hope  Coffee-house,  in  Fetter-lane,  where 
she  had  taken  temporary  apartments.  A Dis- 
tressing History  transpired  at  the  inquest.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a Scotch  clergyman,  and 
lost  the  countenance  of  her  family  by  marrying 
a Catholic,  a captain  in  the  navy ; while  her 
husband  suffered  the  same  penalty  for  marrying 
a. Protestant.  About  a year  ago  he  and  their 
infant  died  in  the  West  Indies;  she  afterward 
became  governess  in  the  family  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  governor  of  Barbadoes;  her  health 
failing,  she  returned  to  England  in  October  last, 
and  had  since  been  reduced  to  extreme  distress. 
Having  been  turned  out  of  a West-end  hotel, 
and  had  her  effects  detained  on  account  of  her 
debt  contracted  there,  she  had  been  received  into 
the  apartments  in  Fetter-lane,  partly  through 
the  compassion  of  a person  who  resided  in  the 
house.  While  there,  she  had  written  to  Miss 
Hiirdctt  Coutts,  and,  a few  days  before  her 
death,  a gentleman  had  called  on  her  from  that  j 
benevolent  lady,  who  paid  up  the  rent  she  owed, 
amounting  to  dC2  14*.,  and  left  her  10*.  On 
the  evening  above-mentioned  she  went  out,  and 
returned  with  a phial  in  her  hand  containing 
morphia,  which,  it  appeared,  she  swallowed  on 
going  to  bed  between  five  and  six,  os  she  was 
afterward  found  in  a dying  state,  and  the  empty 
phial  beside  her.  The  verdict  was  temporary 
insanity. 

Elias  Lucas  and  Mary  Reeder  were  executed 
at  Cambridge  on  the  1 »th.  Lucl*  wras  the 
husband  of  the  female  convict’s  siNter,  whom 
i I»*'y  had  po;4oned.  M irbid  curiosity  had  at 
1 1 acted  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  specta- 
tors. In  the  procession  from  the  jail  to  the 
scaffold  there  was  a great  parade  of  county 
magistrates. 

Louisa  Hartley  was  charged  at  the  South- 
work  Police  Court,  on  the  1 6th,  w ith  an  Attempt 
to  poison  her  Father , who  is  a fellowship  porter. 
On  the  previous  morning  sho  made  the  coffee  for 
breakfast,  on  tasting  it,  it  burnt  Harley’s  mouth, 
and  he  charged  the  girl  with  having  put  poison 
an  his  cup,  which  she  denied ; he  then  tasted 
her  coffee,  and  found  it  had  no  unpleasant  flavor, 
iits  daughter  then  snatched  away  his  cup,  and 
threw  the  contents  into  a wash-hand  basin.  But 
•in  spite  of  her  tears  and  protestations  of  inno- 
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cence,  he  took  the  basin  to  Guy’s  Hospital, 
where  it  was  found  that  the  coffee  must  have 
contained  vitriol.  The  girl,  who  was  said  to 
be  of  weak  intellect,  and  stood  sobbing  at  the 
bar,  being  questioned,  only  shook  her  head,  and 
said  she  had  nothing  to  say.  At  a subsequent 
hearing  the  magistrate  decided  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  for  a committal. 

A man  named  William  Bennison,  a workman 
in  an  iron-foundry,  has  been  committed  to  prison 
at  Leith  on  suspicion  of  having  Poisoned  his 
Wife.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  ex- 
traordinary. The  scene  of  the  murder  is  an 
old-fashioned  tiled  house  in  Leith.  Bennison 
and  bis  wife  occupied  the  second  floor  of  a 
house,  in  wThich  also  resides  Alexander  Milne, 
a cripple  from  his  infancy,  well  known  to  the 
frequenters  of  Leith  Walk,  where  he  sits  daily, 
in  a small  cart  drawn  by  a dog.  Mrs.  Bennison, 
after,  it  is  said,  partaking  of  some  gruel,  became 
very  ill,  and  died  on  Monday,  the  22d  inst. 

The  dog  which  drew  the  cripple's  cart  died 
about  the  same  time;  suspicion  was  drawn 
upon  the  husband,  and  he  was  apprehended, 
and  the  dog's  body  conveyed  to  Surgeon’s  Hall 
for  examination.  Some  weeks  before,  Bennison 
had  purchased  arsenic  from  a neighboring  drug- 
gist, to  kill  rats,  as  he  said.  When  suspected  he 
called  on  the  druggist,  and  requested  him  and  hi* 
wife  not  to  mention  that  he  had  purchased  the 
arsenic.  He  even  pressed  for  a written  denial  of 
the  fact,  adding  that  there  might  be  arsenic  found 
in  bis  wufe’s  stomach,  but  he  did  not  put  it  there 
On  the  Monday  previous  to  her  death  it  is  said 
he  enrolled  her  name  in  a benefit  society,  by 
which  on  her  death  he  was  entitled  to  a sum 
of  t£6.  At  the  prisoner’s  examination  before 
the  sheriff,  the  report  of  the  chemists  pronounced 
the  contents  of  the  dog’s  stomach  to  have  been 
metallic  poison.  The  accused  was  eventually 
committed  for  trial.  The  deceased  and  her 
husband  were  members  of  the  Wesleyan  body, 
and  bore  an  excellent  character  for  piety.  Ben- 
; nison  professed  to  be  extremely  zealous  in  be* 

I half  of  religion,  and  wras  in  the  habit  of  admin- 
istering its  consolations  to  such  as  would  accept 
| of  them.  His  “gifts”  of  extempore  prayer  are 
said  to  be  extensive. 

Two  Men  were  shot  at  by  a Gamekeeper  lately 
in  a wood  belonging  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  near 
Barnsley.  The  gamo  on  this  estate  is  preserved 
,by  a solicitor,  who  resides  near  Wokefield,  who 
employs  Joseph  Hunter  as  gamekeeper.  Both 
the  men  were  severely  injured,  and  Cherry,  one 
of  them,  sued  Hunter  as  the  author  of  the 
offense,  in  the  Barnsley  County  Court,  and  the 
case  was  heard  on  the  19th  instant.  Cherry 
stated,  that  on  the  23d  February  he  went  u 
see  the  Badsworth  hounds  meet  at  the  village 
of  Notton,  and  in  coming  down  by  the  side  of  a 
wood  he  saw  the  defendant,  who  asked  plaintiff 
and  two  others  where  the  hounds  were.  Plain- 
tiff told  him  they  were  in  Notton-park.  These 
men  left  Hunter,  and  walked  down  by  the  side 
of  Noroyds-wnod.  They  went  through  the 
wood,  when  one  of  the  men  who  was  with  Lira 
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began  catting  some  sticks.  Plaintiff  then  saw 
Hooter,  who  was  about  twenty-five  yards  from 
them,  coming  toward  them : the  men  began  to 
ran  away,  when  plaintiff  said  to  the  othor, 
‘‘He’s  going  to  shoot  us;’7  and  before  he  had 
well  delivered  the  words,  he  was  shot  in  the 
arm  and  side,  and  coaid  not  ran  with  the  others. 
A rjrgeon  proved  that  the  wounds  were  severe 
and  in  a dangerous  part  of  the  body.  The  two 
men  who  were  with  the  plaintiff  corroborated  his 
evidence.  The  judge  said  that  defendant  de- 
served to  be  sent  to  York  for  what  he  had  done 
already.  The  damages  might  have  been  laid 
at  <£100  or  <£1000  had  plaintiff  been  acting 
lawfully;  but  he  thought  plaintiff  had  acted 
with  discretion  in  laying  the  damages  at  <£l0 
for  which  he  should  give  a verdict,  and  all  the 
costs  the  law  would  allow. 

Jn  Effecting  Case  occurred  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  23d.  William  Powers,  a boy, 
was  brought  up  on  the  charge  of  picking  a gen- 
tleman's pocket  of  a handkerchief.  A little  boy, 
who  had  seen  the  theft,  was  witness  against  him. 
The  prisoner  made  a feeble  attempt  to  represent 
the  witness  as  an  accomplice ; but  he  soon  aban- 
doned it,  and  said,  with  tears,  that  he  “ did  not 
believe  the  other  boy  to  be  a thief  at  all.”  The 
alderman,  moved  by  his  manner,  asked  him  if 
he  had  parents?  He  said  he  had,  but  they 
were  miserably  poor.  u My  father  was,  when 
I last  saw  him,  six  months  ago,  going  into  the 
workhouse.  What  was  I to  do?  I was  partly 
brought  up  to  the  tailoring  business,  but  I can 
get  nothing  to  do  at  that.  I am  able  to  job 
about,  but  still  I am  compelled  to  be  idle.  If  I 
had  work,  wouldn’t  I work ! I’d  be  glad  to 
work  hard  for  a living,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  thieve  and  tell  lies  for  a bit  of  bread.1 1 Alder- 
man Carden — If  I send  you  for  a month  to  Bride- 
well, and  from  thence  into  an  industrial  school, 
will'you  slick  honestly  to  labor  ? The  prisoner 
— Try  me.  You  shall  never  see  me  here  or  in 
any  other  disgraceful  situation  again.  Alderman 
Carden — I will  try  you.  You  shall  go  to  Bride- 
well for  a month,  and  to  the  School  of  Occupa- 
tion afterward,  where  you  will  have  an  oppor-  j 
tunity  of  reforming.  The  wretched  boy  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  gratitude  to  the 
alderman,  and  went  away,  as  seemed  to  be  the 
general  impression  in  the  justice-room,  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  a new  life. 

On  the  5th  a pilot-boat  brought  into  Cowes 
the  master  of  the  Lincoln,  sailing  from  Boston 
for  California.  He  bad  reached  the  latitude  of 
4°  N.  and  longitude  25°  W.,  and  when  at  10° 
30  p.ra.  of  March  2.  during  a heavy  shower  of 
rain,  and  without  any  menacing  appearance  in 
the  air,  the  ship  was  Struck  with  Lightning , 
which  shivered  the  mainmast,  and  darted  into 
the  hold.  On  opening  the  scuttle,  volumes  of 
smoke  were  emitted,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  the  crew  endeavored  to 
stifle  it  by  closing  every  aperture.  In  this  state 
they  remained  for  nearly  four  days,  with  the  fire 
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burning  in  the  hold,  when  they  were  relieved 
from  their  perilous  situation  by  the  providential 
appearance  of  the  Maria  Christina,  and  taken 
on  board.  Previous  to  leaving  the  ill-fated 
brig,  the  hatches  were  opened,  when  the  flames 
burst  forth,  and  in  thirty  minutes  afterward  the 
mainmast  fell  over  the  side.  The  unfortunate 
crew  were  most  kindly  treated  by  Captain  Vosa, 
the  master  of  the  Maria  Christina,  who  did  every 
thing  in  bis  power  for  their  relief. 

A Miss  Downie  met,  on  the  4th,  with  an  Ex- 
traordinary Death  at  Traquair-on-the-Tweed. 
She  had  suffered,  since  childhood,  from  severe 
pains  in  the  head  and  deafness ; her  health  had 
been  gradually  declining  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  in  August  last  she  was  seized  with  most 
painful  inflammation  in  the  left  ear,  accompa- 
nied by  occasional  bleedings  also  from  the  ear. 
On  the  20th  of  March  an  ordinary-sized  metallic 
pin  was  extracted  from  the  left  ear,  which  was 
enveloped  in  a firm  substance  with  numerous 
fibres  attached  to  it;  several  hard  bodies,  in 
shape  resembling  the  grains  of  buckwheat,  but 
of  various  colors,  were  also  taken  out  of  the 
right  ear.  The  poor  girl  endured  the  most  in- 
tense pain,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  forti- 
tude till  death  terminated  her  sufferings.  It  is 
believed  the  pin  must  have  lodged  in  the  head 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  as  she  never  recollected 
of  having  put  one  in  her  ear,  but  she  had  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  having,  when  a child, 
had  a pin  in  her  mouth,  which  she  thought  she 
had  swallowed. 

The  Poet  Bowles. — The  canon’s  absence 
of  mind  was  very  great,  and  when  his  coachman, 
drove  him  into  Bath  he  had  to  practice  all  kinds, 
of  cautions  to  keep  him  to  time  and  place.  The 
poet  once  left  our  office  in  dompany  with  a well- 
known  antiquary  of  our  neighborhood,  since  de- 
ceased, and  who  was  as  absent  as  Mr.  Bowles 
himself.  The  servant  of  the  latter  oarae  to  our 
establishment  to  look  for  him,  and,  on  learning 
that  he  had  gone  away  with  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  the  man  exclaimed,  in 
a tone  of  ludicrous  distress,  u What ! those  two 
| wandered  away  together  ? then  they’ll  never  be 
found  any  more  !,”  The  act  of  composition  was 
a slow  and  laborious  operation  with  him.  He  al- 
tered and  re-wrote  his  MS.  until,  sometimes, 
hardly  any  thing  remained  of  the  original,  except- 
ing the  general  conception.  When  we  add  that 
his  handwriting  was  one  of  the  worst  that  ever 
man  wrote — insomuch  that  frequently  he  could 
not  read  that  which  he  had  written  the  day  before 
— we  need  not  say  that  his  printers  had  *ery 
tough  work  in  getting  his  works  into  type.  At 
the  time  when  we  printed  for  Mr.  Bowles  we 
had  one  compositor  in  our  office  (his  death  is 
recorded  in  our  paper  of  to-day),  who  had  a 
sort  of  knack  in  making  out  the  poet’s  hierogly- 
phics, and  he  was  once  actually  sent  for  by  Mr. 
Bowles  into  Wiltshire  to  copy  some  MS.  written 
a year  or  two  before,  which  the  poet  had  himself 
vainly  endeavored  to  decipher. — Bath  Chronicle 
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MR.  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  author  of  the  "History  of  Europe, M is  son  of  the  author  of  the 
well-known  “ Essay  on  Taste.’*  He  holds  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and  is  much 
respected  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  his  official  duties  compel  him  to  reside  Though  edu- 
cated for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  daily  administering  justice  as  the  principal  locai  judge 
of  a populous  district,  Mr.  Alison’s  tastes  are  entirely  literary.  Besides  the  *’  History  of  Europe,’ 
m 20  volumes — a work  which,  we  believe,  originated  in  the  pages  of  a **  Scottish  Annual  Regis, 
ter,”  long  since  discontinued — Mr.  Alison  has  written  a 4t  Life  of  Marlborough,”  and  varioov 
economic  and  political  pamphlets.  He  is  also  a frequent  contributor  to  Bluckwotnrs  Magaz wit 
It  is,  however,  upon  his  41  History  of  Europe**  that  bis  fame  principally  rests.  If  Mr.  Alison  hr 
not  the  most  successful  of  modern  historians,  we  know  not  to  whom,  in  preference  to  him,  the 
palm  can  be  conceded.  His  work  is  to  be  found  in  every  library,  and  bids  fair  to  rank  hereafter 
as  the  most  valuable  production  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  success  is  due,  not  only  to 
the  importance  and  interest  of  hia  theme,  but  to  the  skillful,  eloquent,  and  generally  correct 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it.  He  hks5  doubtless,  been  guilty  of  some  errors  of  omission 
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as  well  as  of  commission,  as  we  have  heard  of  a literary  amateur,  whoso  chief  amusement  for 
some  years  past,  has  been  to  make  out  a list  of  his  mistakes  ; but,  after  all  deductions  of  this 
kind,  enough  of  merit  remains  in  the  work  to  entitle  its  author  to  a place  in  the  highest  rank  of 
contemporary  authors. 

The  bust  of  Mr.  Alison,  of  which  we  present  an  engraving,  was  executed  in  the  year  1846, 
and  presented  in  marble  to  Mr.  Alison  by  a body  of  his  private  friends  in  Glasgow,  as  a testi- 
monial of  their  friendship  to  him  as  an  individual ; of  their  esteem  and  respect  for  him  in  his 
public  capacity,  as  one  of  their  local  judges;  and  of  their  admiration  of  his  writings.  It  is 
considered  a very  excellent  likeness. 


THE  CORN-LAW  RHYMER.  lhat>  properly  sung,  might  stir  the  Anglo-Saxon 

race  throughout  the  world  and  give  imraor- 

EBENEZER  ELLIOTT  not  only  possessed  tality  to  a poet.  The  provincial  mind  affected 
poetical  spirit,  or  the  apparent  faculty  of  the  mass  of  Elliott's  poems  even  where  the  sub- 
producing poetry,  but  he  produced  poems  beau-  joet  was  removed  from  his  prejudices ; for  he 
tiful  in  description,  touching  in  incident  and  had  no  habitual  elevation  or  refinement  of  taste : 
feeling,  and  kindly  in  sentiment,  when  he  was  it  required  a favorable  theme  or  a happy  mo- 
kept  away  from  that  bugbear  of  his  imagina-  merit  to  triumph  over  the  deficiencies  of  nature 
lion  a landed  gentleman.  A man  of  acres,  or  and  education.  His  self-sufficiency  coupled 
any  upholder  of  the  corn-laws,  was  to  him  what  with  his  provincialism  seems  to  have  prevented 
brimstone  and  blue  flames  are  to  a certain  spe-  him  from  closely  criticising  his  productions ; so 
cies  of  devotee,  or  the  giant  oppressor  of  en-  that  he  often  published  things  that  were  prosaic 
chanted  innocence  to  a mad  knight-errant.  In  as  well  ns  faulty  in  other  respects, 
a squire  or  a farmer  he  could  see  no  hymanity ; The  posthumous  volumes  before  us  naturally 
the  agriculturist  was  ar*  incarnate  devil,  bent  abound  in  the  author's  peculiarities;  for  the 
upon  raising  the  price  of  bread,  reducing  wages,  feelings  of  survivors  are  prone  to  err  on  the 
checking  trade,  keeping  the  poor  wretched  and  side  of  fullness,  and  the  friends  of  the  lately 
dirty,  and  rejoicing  when  fever  followed  famine,  dead  too  oftep  print  indiscriminately.  The  con- 
to  sweep  them  off  by  thousands  to  an  untimely  sequence  is,  that  the  publication  has  an  air  of 
prave.  According  to  his  creed,  there  was  no  gatherings,  and  contains  a variety  of  things 
folly,  no  fault,  no  idleness,  no  improvidence  in  that  a critical  stranger  would  wish  away.  It 
the  poor.  Their  very  crimes  were  brought  was  proper,  perhaps,  to  have  given  prose  as  a 
upon  them  by  the  gentry  class.  The  squires,  specimen  of  the  author ; and  the  review  of  his 
assisted  a little  by  kings,  ministers,  aud  farmers,  works  bv  Southey,  said  to  have  been  -rejected 
were  the  true  origin  of  evil  in  this  world  of  by  the  Quarterly,  is  curious  for  its  total  disre- 
England,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  it  gard  of  the  reviewer's  own  canons,  since  very 
elsewhere.  little  description  is  given  of  the  poems,  and  not 

This  rabid  feeling  was  opposed  to  high  poet-  much  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poet.  Much 
ical  excellence.  Temper  and  personal  passion  of  the  poetry  iu  these  volumes  would  have  been 
are  fatal  to  art:  “in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  better  unpublished.  Here  and  there  we  find  a 
sad  (I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  touching  little  piece,  or  a bit  of  power ; but  the 
khould  acquire  and  beget  a temperance  that  greater  part  is  not  only  unpoctical  but  trivial, 
may  give  it  smoothness.”  It  is  also  fatal  to  ' or  merely  personal  in  the  expression  of  feel- 
more  than  art : where  a person  looks  with  the  ing.  There  is,  moreover,  a savageness  of  tone 
vulgar  eyes  that  Ebenczer  Elliott  used  on  many  toward  the  agricultural  interest,  even  after  the 
occasions,  there  can  be  neither  truth  nor  justice,  corn-laws  were  abolished,  that  looks  as  like 
Even  the  satirist  must  observe  a partial  truth  maliguity  as  honest  anger. — London  Spectator. 

tod  a measure  in  expressing  it,  or  he  sinks  down  

to  the  virulent  lampooner. 

Part  of  this  violence  must  be  placed  to  the  Madame  Granpin,  the  widow  of  M.  Victor 
natural  disposition  of  the  man,  but  part  of  it  Grandin,  representative  of  the  Seine  Infcrieurc, 
was  owing  to  his  narrow  education;  by  which  who  died  about  seven  or  eight  months  since, 
we  mean,  not  so  much  hook-learning  or  reading,  met  with  a melancholy  end  on  the  6th,  at  her 
of  which  he  had  probably  enough,  but  provincial  residence  at  ElUruf.  She  was  confined  to  her 
ind  possibly  low  associates.  Something,  per-  bed  from  illness,  and  the  woman,  who  had  been 
haps,  should  lie  a«cribed  to  a self-sufficiency  watching  by  her  during  the  night,  had  left  her 
father  morbid  than  proud;  lor  wc  think  Elliott  but  a short  time,  when  the  most  piercing  shrieks 
had  a liking  to  be  “head  of  the  company,”  and  j were  heard  to  proceed  from  her  room.  Her 
that  be  resented  any  want  of  public  notice  as  brother  ran  in  alarm  to  her  assistance,  but,  un- 
an  affront,  even  when  the  parties  could  not  j fortunately,  he  was  too  late,  the  poor  lady  had 
know  that  he  was  entitled  to  notice.  expired,  having  been  burned  in  her  bed.  It  is 


These  defects  of  character  oj>eratcd  very  ] supposed  that  in  reaching  to  take  something 
mischievously  upon  Ills  works.  The  teni|>er  from  the  table,  her  night-dress  came  in  contact 
marred  his  political  poems  ; though  tho  people,  ! with  the  lamp,  and  thus  communicated  to  the 
Ihcir  conditioo,  vices,  and  virtues,  is  a theme  ! bed. 
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number  of  those  who  rejoice  that,  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  he  has  formed  a proper  estimate  of 
his  own  powers,  and  that  he  has  abandoned  the  poetical  studies,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he 
never  could  have  attained  the  first  rank ; and  those  critical  confiscations  which,  however  beauti- 
ful, must  always  have  been  placed  in  a lower  scale  of  merit  than  the  compositions  upon  which 
they  were  founded ; and  that  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  production  of  an  original  work  in  the 
very  highest  department  of  literature. 

There  was,  at  one  time,  a prospect  before  Mr.  Macaulay  of  being  one  of  the  men  who  make , 
instead  of  those  who  write  history ; but  his  recent  retirement  from  parliament  and  from  public 
life  has,  for  a while  at  least,  closed  up  that  avenue.  In  cultivating  at  leisure  the  literary  pursuits 
that  he  loves,  we  trust  that  he,  as  well  as  the  world,  will  be  the  gainer,  and  that  his  “ History 
of  England,”  when  completed,  will  be  worthy  of  so  high  a title.  As  yet  the  field  is  clear  before 
him.  The  histories  that  have  hitherto  appeared  are  mostly  bad  or  indifferent.  Some  are  good, 
but  not  sufficiently  good  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  reader,  or  to  render  unnecessary  the  task 
of  more  enlightened,  more  impartial,  more  painstaking,  and  more  elegant  writers.  There  never 
was  a work  of  art,  whether  in  painting,  sculpture,  music,  or  literature,  in  which  lynx-eyed  crit- 
icism could  not  detect  a flaw,  or  something  deficient,  which  the  lynx-eyed  critic,  and  he  alone, 
could  have  supplied.  Mr.  Macaulay’s  history  has  not  escaped  the  ordeal,  neither  was  it  desirable 
that  it  should ; but  the  real  public  opinion  of  the  country  has  pronounced  itself  in  his  favor,  and 
longs  for  the  worthy  completion  of  a task  which  has  been  worthily  begun. 

The  bust  of  Mr.  Macaulay  was  executed  shortly  after  that  of  Mr.  Alison,  and  Is,  we  believe, 
in  Mr.  Macaulay's  own  possession.  It  is  a very  admirable  likeness.  , 


MOSCOW  AFTER  THE  CONFLAGRA- 
TION. 

IT  was  both  a strange  and  a horrible  spectacle. 

Some  houses  appeared  to  have  been  razed ; 
of  others,  fragments  of  smoke-blackened  walls 
remained  ; ruins  of  all  ktnds  encumbered  the 
streets ; every  where  was  a horrible  smell  of 
burning.  Here  and  thm*o  a cottage,  a church, 
a palace,  stood  erect  amid  the  general  destruc- 
tion. The  churches  especially,  by  their  many- 
colored  domes,  by  the  richness  and  variety  of 
their  construction,  recalled  the  former  opulence 
of  Moscow.  In  thorn  had  taken  refuge  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  driven  by  our  soldiers  from  the 
houses  the  fire  had  spared.  The  unhappy 
wretches,  clothed  in  rags,  and  wandering  like 
ghosts  amid  the  ruins,  had  recourse  to  the 
saddest  expedients  to  prolong  their  miserable 
existence.  They  sought  and  devoured  the 
scanty  vegetables  remaining  in  the  gardens ; 
'hey  tore  the  flesh  from  the  animals  that  lay 
dead  in  the  streets ; some  even  plunged  into  the 
river  for  corn  the  Russians  had  thrown  there, 
and  which  was  now  in  a state  of  fermentation. 

. . It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
procured  black  bread  and  beer  ; meat  began  to 
be  very  scarce.  We  had  to  send  strong  de- 
tachments to  seize  oxen  in  the  woods  where  the 
peasants  had  taken  refuge,  and  often  the  detach- 
ments returned  empty-handed.  Such  was  the 
pretended  abundance  procured  us  by  the  pillage 
of  the  city.  We  had  liquors,  sugar,  sweetmeats, 
and  we  wanted  for  meat  and  bread.  We 
covered  ourselves  with  furs,  but  were  almost 
without  clothes  and  shoes.  With  great  store 
of  diamonds,  jewels,  and  every  possible  object 
of  luxury,  we  were  on  the  eve  of  dying  of 
hunger.  A large  number  of  Russian  soldiers 
wandered  in  the  streets  of  Moscow.  I had  fifty 
of  them  seized ; and  a general,  to  whom  I re- 
ported the  capture,  told  me  I might  have  had 


them  shot,  and  that  on  all  future  occasions  he 
authorized  me  to  do  so.  I did  not  abuse  the 
authorization.  It  will  be  easily  understood  how 
many  mishaps,  how  much  disorder,  characterized 
our  stay  in  Moscow.  Not  an  officer,  not  a 
soldier,  but  could  tell  strange  anecdotes  on  this 
head.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  of  a 
Russian  whom  a French  officer  found  concealed 
in  the  ruins  of  a house ; by  signs  he  assured 
him  of  protection,  and  the  Russian  accompanied 
him.  Soon,  being  obliged  to  carry  an  order, 
and  seeing  another  officer  pass  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment,  he  transferred  the  individual  to  his 
charge,  saying  hastily — u I recommend  this 
gentleman  to  you.”  The  second  officer,  mis- 
understanding the  intention  of  the  words,  and 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  pronounced,  took 
the  unfortunate  Russian  for  an  incendiary,  and  , 
had  him  shot. — Fezensac's  Journal. 


Truth. — Truth  is  a subject  which  men  will 
not  suffer  to  grow  old.  Each  age  has  to  fight 
with  its  own  falsehoods  : each  man  with  his  love 
of  saying  to  himself  and  those  around  him  plea- 
sant things  and  things  serviceable  for  to-day, 
rather  than  things  which  are.  Yet  a child  ap- 
preciates at  once  the  divine  necessity  for  truth; 
never  asks,  41  What  harm  is  there  in  saying  the 
thing  there  is  not?”  and  an  old  man  finds  in  his 
growing  experience  wider  and  wider  applications 
of  the  great  doctrine  and  discipline  of  truth. — 
Friends  in  Council . 

A provincial  paper  mentions  the  discovery  of 
the  Original  Portrait  of  Charles  the  First , by 
Vandyck,  lost  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  which  has  been  found  at  Barnstaple  in  Dev- 
onshire. It  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  a furniture-broker  in  that  town, 
from  whom  it  was  lately  purchased  by  a gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Taylor,  for  two  shillings. 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  account  adds,  has  since  re 
qnired  <£2000  for  it. 
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WILLIAM  II  PRESCOTT 


WILLIAM  H,  PRESCOTT,  the  American  historian,  is  a native  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  where 
he  was  born  on  the  4th  of  May  1796.  He  Is  a son  of  the  bite  eminent  lawyer  W u.uam 
Pekscott,  LL.th,  of  Boston,  and  a grandson  of  Colonel  William  Prescott,  who  commanded 
the  forces  in  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill  in  the  memorable  battle  fought  there  on  the  17th  of  June 
1775.  Mr.  Prescott  entered  Harvard  college  in  1811,  where  h»  chief  delight  consisted  in  tin- 
study  of  the  works  of  ancient  authors.  He  left  Harvard  in  1814,  and  resolved  to  devote  a year 
to  a course  of  historical  study,  before  commencing  that  of  the  law,  his  choven  profession.  Hi* 
reading  was  suddenly  chocked  by  a rheumatic  in  Bam  (nation  of  hts  eyes,  which  for  a long  time 
deprived  him  wholly  of  sight.  He  had  already  lost  the  use  of  one  eye  by  an  accidental  blow 
while  at  college  , doubtless  the  burden  of  study  being  laid  upon  the  other  overtaxed  it,  and 
produced  disease.  In  the  autumn  of  1815  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  two  years,  a 
greater  portion  of  the  time  utterly  unable  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  reading  and  study.  He 
returned  to  Boston  in  1817,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  married  a grand-daughter  of  Captain 
■L»rwe  who  commanded  oue  of  the  British  vessels  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  vision 
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gradually  strengthened  with  advancing  age,  and  he  began  to  use  his  eye  sparingly  in  reading. 
The  languages  of  continental  Europe  now  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  soon  became  proficient 
in  their  use.  These  acquirements,  and  his  early  taste  for,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with,  the 
best  ancient  writers,  prepared  him  for  those  labors  as  a historian  in  which  he  ha£  since  been  engaged. 

As  early  as  1819,  Mr.  Prescott  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  an  historical  work  of  a superior 
character.  For  this  purpose,  he  allowed  ten  years  for  preliminary  study,  and  ten  for  the  investi- 
gation and  preparation  of  the  work.  He  chose  for  his  theme  the  history  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain ; and  at  the  end  of  nearly  twenty  years,  pursuant  to  his  original 
plan,  that  great  work  was  completed.  He  had  resolved  not  to  allow  it  to  be  published  during 
his  lifetime,  but  the  remark  of  his  father,  that  “ The  man  who  writes  a book  which  he  is  afraid  to 
publish,  is  a coward,”  decided  him,  and  it  went  forth  to  the  world  in  1838.  It  was  quickly  re- 
published in  London  *,  every  where  it  was  pronounced  a master-piece,  and  his  fame  was  firmly 
established.  But  little  did  those  who  read  his  delightful  pages  know  of  the  vast  toil,  and  patient, 
persevering  industry,  in  the  midst  of  a great  privation,  which  the  historian  had  employed  in  his 
task.  His  rare  volumes  from  Spain  and  other  sources  were  consulted  through  the  medium  of  a 
reader ; the  copious  notes  were  written  by  a secretary ; much  of  the  work  in  its  final  shape  was 
written  by  himself  with  a writing  machine  for  the  blind,  and  in  the  whole  preparation  of  this  and 
subsequent  works,  he  relied  far  more  upon  his  ear  than  his  eye  for  aid. 

The  “ Conquest  of  Mexico”  next  followed,  and  his  publishers  sold  seven  thousand  copies  the 
next  year.  It  was  published  at  the  same  time  in  London,  and  translated  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Madrid,  and  Mexico.  His  “ Conquest  of  Peru”  followed  soon  afterward,  and  was  received  at 
home  and  abroad  with  equal  favor.  The  “ Conquest  of  Mexico”  has  had  three  separate  transla- 
tions into  the  Castilian,  and  the  uPeru,”  two.  They  have  been  reprinted  in  English  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  have  gone  through  repeated  editions  in  this  country.  Whether  we  shall  soon 
have  another  work  from  Mr.  Prescott’s  pen,  is  a matter  of  doubt,  as  it  is  understood  that  he 
proposes  to  employ  the  last  ten  years  of  his  historic  life  in  preparing  a History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  His  eyes  have  somewhat  failed  in  strength,  and  he  is  now  able  to 
use  the*  for  reading  less  than  an  hour  each  day ; “ But,”  he  says  in  a letter  to  a friend,  “1  am 
not,  and  never  expect  to  be,  in  the  category  of  the  blind  men.” 

Our  allotted  space  will  not  permit  us  to  take  an  analytical  view  of  the  character  and  writings 
of  Mr.  Prescott.  We  can  only  say  that  great  industry,  sound  judgment,  comprehensive  views, 
purity  of  diction,  and  fine,  flowing  style  in  description  and  narrative,  all  governed  by  a genius 
eminently  philosophical,  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  historians.  Americans  love  him  as 
a cherished  member  of  their  household — throughout  the  Republic  of  Letters  he  is  admired  as  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments. 


THE  ENCHANTED  BATHS. 

THESE  warm  springs  are  natural  phenomena, 
which  perhaps  have  not  their  equal  in  the 
whole  world.  I am,  therefore,  quite  inconsola- 
ble at  the  thought  of  having  made  the  long  and 
difficult  journey  from  Bona,  and  having  been  five 
whole  days  here  in  Guelma,  within  the  distance 
of  five-and-twcnty  miles  from  those  wonderful 
springs,  yet  unable  to  see  them  At  the  distance 
ii  a mile  or  two  from  Ham  mam  Meskutine, 
thick  clouds  of  vapor  are  seen  rising  from  these 
warm  springs.  The  water  is  highly  impreg- 
nated with  calcareous  properties,  whose  accu- 
mulated deposits  have  formed  conical  heaps, 
some  of  which  are  upwards  of  thirty  feet  high. 
From  amidst  these  cones  the  springs  jet  forth 
lofty  columns  of  water,  which  descend  in  splen- 
did cascades,  flowing  over  the  ancient  masonry, 
and  covering  it  with  a white  calcareous  stratum. 

The  mass  produced  by  the  crystalization  of 
the  particles  escaping  from  the  seething  waters, 
has  been,  after  a long  lapse  of  years,  transform- 
ed into  beautiful  rose-colored  marble.  F 

brought  me  a piece  of  this  substance  from  the 
springs.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  that  used  in 
bailding  the  church  at  Guelma,  which  is  obtain- 
ed from  a neighboring  quarry.  From  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  tower  and  a fort,  situated 
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near  Ham  mam  Meskutine,  it  is  evident  that  these 
springs  were  known  to  the  Romans.  An  old 
Arab  legend  records  that,  owing  to  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts, 

God  visited  them  with  a punishment  similar  to 
that  of  Lot’s  wife,  by  transforming  them  into 
the  conical  heaps  of  chalk  I have  mentioned 
above.  To  this  day,  the  mass  of  the  people 
firmly  believe  that  the  larger  cones  represent 
the  parents,  and  the  smaller  ones,  the  children. 

Owing  to  the  high  temperature,  the  surround- 
ing vegetation  is  clothed  in  the  most  brilliant 
green ; and  the  water  of  a tepid  brook,  which 
flows  at  the  foot  of  the  cascades,  though  in  itself 
as  clear  as  a mirror,  appears  to  be  of  a beautiful 

emerald  color.  F told  me  that  he  was  not 

a little  surprised  to  see  in  this  warm  rivulet  a 
multitude  of  little  fishes  sporting  about,  as  lively 
as  though  they  had  been  in  the  coolest  water. 

This  curious  natural  phenomenon  is  explainable 
by  the  fact,  that  in  this  rivulet,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable depth,  the  under-currents  are  sufficient 
ly  cool  to  enable  the  fish  to  live  and  be  healthy, 
though  the  upper  current  of  water  is  so  warm, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hold  the  hand  in  it 
any  longer  than  a few  seconds.  The  hilly  en- 
virons of  Hammam  Meskutine  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  around  the  waters  perpetual  spring 
prevails. — Travel * in  Barbary . 
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Letters  op  A Traveler;  or,  Notes  of  Things 
seen  in  Europe  and  America.  By  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  12mo,  pp.  442.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam. 


Every  one  will  welcome  a volume  of  descrip- 
tive sketches  from  the  eminent  American  poet. 
The  author  has/  made  a collection  of  letters, 
written  at  wide  intervals  from  each  other,  during 
different  journeys  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try, rightly  judging  that  they  possess  sufficient 
elements  of  interest  to  claim  a less  ephemeral 
form  than  that  in  which  most  of  them  have  been 
already  presented  to  the  public.  They  consist 
of  the  reminiscences  of  travel  in  France,  Italy, 
England,  the  Netherlands,  Cuba,  and  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  United  States.  Ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  time,  without  reference  to 
subject  or  place,  the  transition  from  continent  to 
continent  is  often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  intro- 
duces us  without  warning  into  scenes  of  the 
utmost  incongruity  with  those  where  we  had 
been  lingering  under  the  spell  of  enchantment 
which  the  author’s  pen  throws  around  congenial 
objects.  Thus  we  are  transported  at  once  from 
the  delicious  scenery  and  climate  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  dreamy  glories  of  Venice,  to  the  horse 
thieves  and  prairie  rattlesnakes  of  Illinois,  mak- 
ing a break  in  the  associations  of  the  reader 
which  is  any  thing  but  agreeable.  The  method 
of  grouping  by  countries  would  bo  more  natural, 
and  would  leave  more  lively  impressions  both 
on  the  imagination  and  the  memory. 

Mr.  Bryant’s  style  in  these  letters  is  an  ad- 
mirable model  of  descriptive  prose.  Without 
any  appearance  of  labor,  it  is  finished  with  an 
exquisite  grace,  showing  the  habitual  elegance 
and  accuracy  of  his  mental  habits.  The  genial 
love  of  nature,  and  the  lurking  tendency  to  humor, 
which  it  every  where  betrays,  prevent  its  severe 
simplicity  from  running  into  hardness,  and  give 
it  a freshness  and  occasional  glow,  in  spite  of  its 
entire  want  of  abandon,  and  its  prevailing  con- 
scious propriety  and  reserve. 

The  criticisms  on  Art,  in  the  European  por- 
tions of  the  work,  are  less  frequent  than  we 
could  have  washed,  and  although  disclaiming  all 
pretensions  to  connoisseurship,  are  of  singular 
acuteness  and  value.  Mr.  B.’s  description  of 
his  first  impressions  of  Power’s  Greek  Slave, 
which  he  saw  in  London  in  1845,  has  a curious 
interest  at  the  present  time,  as  predicting  the 
reputation  which  has  since  been  gained  by  that 
noble  piece  of  statuary. 

We  notice  rather  a singular  inadvertence  for 
one  who  enjoys  such  distinguished  opportunities 
of  “stated  preaching”  in  a remark  in  the  first  let- 
ter from  Paris,  that 4*  Here,  too,  was  the  tree  w hich 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  Christian  miracle,  the 
fig,  its  branches  heavy  with  the  bursting  fruit  just 
beginning  to  ripen  for  the  market.”  If  the  first 
miracle  was  not  the  turning  of  water  into  wine, 
we  have  forgot  our  catechism. 
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Eldorado;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Path  of 
Empire  j comprising  a Voyage  to  California. 
via  Panama ; Life  in  San  Francisco  and  Mont- 
erey ; Pictures  of  the  Gold  Region,  and  Ex- 
periences of  Mexican  Travel.  By  Bayard 
Taylor.  In  two  vois.,  12mo,  pp.^251,  247. 
New  York.:  G.  P.  Putnam. 


California  opens  as  rich  a field  for  adventuie 
to  the  collector  of  literary  materials,  as  to  the 
emigrant  in  pursuit  of  gold.  We  shall  yet  have 
the  poetry,  the  romance*  the  dramatic  embodi- 
ment of  tho  strange  life  m the  country  of  yellow 
sands.  Already  it  has  drawn  forth  numerous 
authors,  describing  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence, in  nearly  every  variety  of  style,  from  the 
unpretending  statement  of  every-day  occur- 
rences, to  the  more  ambitious  attempts  of 
graphic  descriptive  composition.  The  specta- 
cle of  a mighty  nation,  springing  suddenly  into 
life,  has  been  made  so  familiar  to  us,  by  the 
frequent  narratives  of  eye-witnesses,  that  we 
almost  lose  sight,  of  its  unique  and  marvelous 
character,  surpassing  the  dreams  of  imagination 
which  have  so  wildly  reveled  in  the  magnificent 
promises  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  book  is  presented  to  us  at  the 
right  moment.  It  completes  the  series  of  valu- 
able productions  which  have  been  born  of  the 
Californian  excitement,  supplying  their  deficien- 
cies, and  viewing  the  subject  from  the  highest 
point  that  has  yet  been  attained  by  any  traveler. 
He  possesses  many  admirable  qualifications  for 
the  task  which  he  has  performed.  With  a nat- 
ural enthusiasm  for  travel,  a curiosity  that  ne^er 
tires,  and  a rare  power  of  adapting  himself  to 
novel  situations  and  strange  forms  of  society,  he 
combines  a Yankee  shrewdness  of  perception,  a 
genial  hilarity  of  spirit,  and  a freshness  of  poet- 
ical illustration,  which  place  him  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  intelligent  travelers.  His  European 
experiences  were  of  no  small  value  in  his  Cali- 
fornian expedition.  He  had  learned  from  them 
the  quickness  of  observation,  the  habit  of  just 
comparison,  the  facility  of  manners,  and  the 
familiarity  with  foreign  languages,  which  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  tourist,  and  en- 
able him  to  feel  equally  at  home  beneath  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  or  in  the  golden  streets  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Taylor  visited  California  with  no  inten- 
tion of  engaging  in  traffic  or  gold-hunting.  He 
had  no  private  purposes  to  serve,  no  offices  to 
seek,  no  plans  of  amassing  suddon  wealth  to 
execute.  He  was,  accordingly,  able  to  look  at 
every  thing  with  the  eye  of  an  impartial  spec- 
tator. He  has  described  what  he  saw  in  a style 
which  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
beauty  and  its  chaste  simplicity.  His  descrip- 
tions not  only  give  you  a lively  idea  of  the  ob- 
jects which  they  set  forth,  but  the  most  favor- 
able impression  of  the  author,  although  he  never 
allows  any  striking  prominence  to  the  first  per- 
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*oq  singular.  As  a manual  for  the  Californian 
traveler,  as  well  as  a delightful  work  for  the 
home  circle,  these  volumes  will  be  found  to  be 
at  once  singularly  instructive  and  charming,  and 
will  increase  the  enviable  reputation  which  has 
been  so  well  won  by  the  youthful  author,  as  a 
man  both  of  genius  and  of  heart, 
v We  must  not  close  our  notice  without  refresh- 
ing our  pages  with  at  least  one  specimen  of 
Mr.  Taylors  felicitous  descriptions.  Here  is  a 
bit  of  fine  painting,  which  gives  us  a vivid  idea 
of  the  scenery  on  the  road  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  San  Joaquin  : 

SCENE  ST  OF  TUB  INLAND. 

Our  road  now  led  over  broad  plains,  through  occasion- 
al bells  of  limber.  The  grass  was  almost  entirely  burned 
ap,  and  dry,  gravelly  arroyos,  in  and  out  of  which  we 
went  with  a plunge  and  a scramble,  marked  the  courses 
of  the  winter  streams.  The  air  was  as  warm  and  balmy 
as  May,  and  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  a species  of 
pjaphalium,  which  made  it  delicious  to  inhale.  Not  a 
cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  and  the  high,  sparsely- 
wooded  mountains  on  either  hand  showed  softened  and 
indistinct  through  a blue  haze.  The  character  of  the 
scenery  was  entirely  new  to  me.  The  splendid  valley, 
untenanted  except  by  a few  solitary  rancheros  lining 
many  miles  apart,  seemed  to  be  some  deserted  locntion 
of  ancient  civilization  and  culture.  The  wooded  slopes 
of  the  mountains  are  lawns,  planted  by  Nature  with  a 
tMte'to  which  Art  could  add  no  charm.  The  trees  have 
nothing  of  the  wild  growth  of  our  forests;  they  are 
compact,  picturesque,  and  grouped  in  every  variety  of 
graceful  outline.  The  hills  were  covered  to  the  summit 
with  fields  of  wild  oats,  coloring  them,  as  far  as  the  eye 
rould  reach,  with  tawny  gold,  against  which  the  dark, 
flossy  green  of  the  oak  and  cypress  showed  with  peculiar 
effect.  As  we  advanced  further,  these  natural  harvests 
extended  over  the  plain,  mixed  with  vast  beds  of  wild 
mustard,  eight  feet  in  height,  under  which  a thick  crop 
of  grass  had  sprung  up,  furnishing  sustenance  to  the  thou- 
sands of  cattle,  roaming  every  where  unherded.  The  only 
cultivation  T saw  was  a small  field  of  maize,  green  and 
with  good  ears. 

Mr.  Taylor  occasionally  indulges  in  a touch 
of  nataral  transcendentalism,  as  in  his  compar- 
ison between  the  Palm  and  the  Pine,  with  which 
u c take  our  leave  of  his  fascinating  volumes : 

1 jogged  steadily  onward  from  sunrise  till  blazing  noon, 
when,  having  accomplished  about  half  the  journey,  I 
rtopped  under  a palm-tree  and  let  my  horse  crop  a little 
grass,  while  I refreshed  myself  with  the  pine  apple.  Not 
far  off  there  was  a single  ranche,  called  Piedra  Gorda— a 
forlorn  looking  place,  where  one  can  not  remain  long  with- 
out being  tortured  by  the  sand- flies.  Beyond  it,  there  is 
» natural  dome  of  rock,  twice  the  size  of  SL  Peter’s, 
capping  an  isolated  mountain.  The  broad  intervals  of 
meadow  between  the  wastes  of  sand  were  covered  with 
groves  of  the  beautiful  fan-palm,  lifting  their  tufted  tops 
against  the  pale  violet  of  the  distant  mountains.  In  light- 
ness, grace,  and  exquisite  symmetry,  the  Palm  is  a perfect 
lype  of  the  rare  and  sensuous  expression  of  Beauty  in  the 
South.  The  first  sight  of  the  tree  had  nearly  charmed  me 
into  disloyalty  to  my  native  Pine ; but  when  the  wind 
hlew,  and  I heard  the  sharp,  dry,  metallic  rustle  of  its 
leaves,  I retained  the  old  allegiance.  The  truest  inter- 
preter of  Beauty  is  in  the  voice,  and  no  tree  has  a voice 
hkc  the  Pine,  modulated  to  a rythmic  accord  with  the 
•ubtlcst  flow  of  Fancy,  touched  with  a human  sympathy 
for  the  expression  of  Hope  and  Love  and  Sorrow,  and 
pounding  in  an  awful  undertone,  to  the  darkest  excess  of 
Passu)  a. 


Standish  thk  Puritan.  A Tale  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  By  Edward  Grayson,  Esq. 

12mo,  pp.  320.  New  York  : Harper  and 

Brothers. 

A novel  by  a sharp-eyed  Manhattaner,  illus- 
trating some  of  the  more  salient  aspects  of  New 
York  society  at  the  period  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  combining  many  of  the  quaint  traditions 
of  that  day  in  a narrative  of  very  considerable 
interest  and  power.  The  author  wields  a satir- 
ical pen  of  more  than  common  vigor,  and  in  bis 
descriptions  of  the  state  of  traffic  and  the  legal 
profession  at  the  time  of  his  story,  presents  a 
series  of  piquant  revelations  which,  if  founded 
on  personal  history,  would  cause  many  “ a galled 
jade  to  wince,”  if  revivified  at  the  present  day. 
His  style  does  not  exhibit  a very  practiced  hand 
in  descriptive  composition,  nor  is  it  distinguished 
for  its  dramatic  power;  but  it  abounds  in  touches 
of  humor  and  pathos,  which  would  have  had  still 
greater  effect  if  not  so  freely  blended  with  moral 
disquisitions,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  take 
a certain  mischievous  delight.  In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  his  book  is  lively  and  readable,  en- 
titling the  author  to  a comfortable  place  among 
the  writers  of  American  fiction,  and  if  he  will 
guard  against  the  faults  we  have  alluded  to,  his 
future  efforts  may  give  him  a more  eminent 
rank  than  he  will  he  likely  to  gain  from  the 
production  before  us. 

Talbot  and  Vernon.  A Novel.  12mo,  pp. 

513.  New  York  : Baker  and  Scribner. 

The  plot  of  this  story  turns  on  a point  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  by  which  the  hero  escapes 
the  ruin  of  his  reputation  and  prospects,  when 
arraigned  as  a criminal  on  a charge  of  forgery. 
The  details  are  managed  with  a good  deal  of 
skill,  developing  the  course  of  affairs  in  such  a 
gradual  manner,  that  the  interest  of  the  reader 
never  sleeps,  until  the  final  winding-up  of  the 
harrative.  Familiar  with  the  routine  of  courts 
of  law,  betraying  no  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  springs  of  human  action,  and  roaster  of  a 
bold  and  vigorous  style  of  expression,  the  author 
has  attained  a degree  of  success  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan,  which  gives  a promising  augury  of 
fu^jre  eminence.  In  the  progress  of  the  story, 
the  scene  shifts  from  one  of  the  western  cities 
of  the  United  States  to  the  camp  of  General 
Taylor  on  the  plains  of  Mexico.  Many  stirring 
scenes  of  military  life  are  introduced  with  ex- 
cellent effect,  as  well  as  several  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  Mexican  scenery  and  manners.  The 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  forms  the  subject  of  a 
powerful  episode,  and  is  depicted  with  a life-like 
energy.  We  presume  the  author  is  more  con- 
versant with  the  hustle  of  a camp  than  with  the 
tranquil  retirements  of  literature,  although  his 
work  betrays  no  want  of  the  taste  and  cultiva- 
tion produced  by  the  influence  of  the  best  hooks. 
But  he  shows  a knowledge  of  the  world,  a 
familiarity  with  the  scenes  and  topics  of  every- 
day life,  which  no  scholastic  training  can  give, 
and  which  be  has  turned  to  admirable  account 
, in  the  composition  of  this  volume. 
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I From  the  London  Eclectic  Review.] 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

TITHE N “ Gilfillan’s  Gallery”  first  appeared, 
»»  a copy  of  it  was  sent  to  an  eminent  lay- 
divine,  the  first  sentence  of  whose  reply  was, 
u Yon  have  sent  me  a list  of  shipwrecks.”  It 
was  bat  too  true,  for  that  “ Gallery55  contains 
the -name  of  a Godwin,  shipwrecked  on  a false 
system,  and  a Shelley,  shipwrecked  on  an  ex- 
travagant version  of  that  false  system — and  a 
Haalitt,  shipwrecked  on  no  system  at  all — and 
a Hall,  driven  upon  the  rugged  reef  of  madness 
— and  a Foster,  cast  high  and  dry  upon  the 
dark  shore  of  Misanthropy — and  an  Edward 
Irving,  inflated  into  sublime  idiocy  by  the  breath 
of  popular  favor,  and  in  the  subsidence  of  that 
breath,  left  to  roll  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  a 
mere  log — and  lastly,  a Coleridge  and  a De 
Quincy,  stranded  on  the  same  poppy-covered 
coast,  the  land  of  the  “ Lotos-eaters,”  where  it 
is  never  morning,  nor  midnight,  nor  full  day,  but 
always  afternoon. 

Wrecks  all  these  are,  but  all  splendid  and  in- 
structive withal.  And  we  propose  now— re- 
pairing to  the  shore,  where  the  last  great  argosy, 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  lies  half  bedded  in  mud 
— to  pick  up  whatever  of  noble  and  rare,  of 
pure  and  permanent,  we  can  find  floating  around. 
We  would  speak  of  De  Quincey’s  history,  of  his 
faults,  of  his  genius,  of  his  works,  and  of  his 
future  place  in  the  history  of  literature.  And 
when  we  reflect  on  what  a mare  magnum  we 
are  about  to  show  to  many  of  our  readers,  we 
feel  for  the  moment  as  if  it  were  new  to  us  also, 
as  if  tat  stood— 

" Like  stout  Cortes,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific, 

and  all  his  men 

Gathered  round  him  with  a wild  surmise, 

Silent,  upon  a peak  of  Darien.*' 

We  can  not  construct  a regular  biography  of 
this  remarkable  man ; neither  the  time  for  this 
kaa  come,  nor  have  the  materials  been,  as  yet, 
placed  within  reach  of  us,  or  of  any  one  else. 
But  we  may  sketch  the  outlines  of  wbat  we 
know,  which  is  indeed  but  little.  j 

Thomas  De  Quincey  is  the  son  of  a Liverpool  j 
merchant.  He  is  one  of  several  children,  the  j 
premature  loss  of  one  of  whom  he  has,  in  his 
>;Suspiria  de  Profundis”  (published  in  “ Black- 
wood”) most  plaintively  and  eloquently  de- 
plored. His  father  seems  to  have  died  early. 
Guardians  were  appointed  over  him,  with  whom 
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he  contrived  to  quarrel,  and  from  whose  wing 
(while  studying  at  Oxford)  he  fled  to  London. 

There  he  underwent  a series  of  surprising  ad- 
ventures and  severe  sufferings,  which  he  has  re- 
counted in  the  first  part  of  his  “ Opium  Confes- 
sions.” On  one  occasion,  while  on  the  point  of 
death  by  starvation,  his  life  was  saved  by  the 
intervention  of  a poor  street-stroller,  of  whom 
he  afterward  lost  sight,  but  whom,  in  the  strong 
gratitude  of  his  heart,  he  would  pursue  into  the 
central  darkness  of  a London  brothel,  or  into 
the  deeper  darkness  of  the  grave.  Part  of  the 
same  dark  period  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Wales, 
where  he  subsisted  now  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
country  people,  and  now,  poor  fellow,  on  hips 
and  haws.  He  was  at  last  found  out  by  some 
of  his  friends,  and  remanded  to  Oxford.  There  — 
he  formed  a friendship  with  Christoph^Nt5rtE7 
which  has  continued  unimpairejLttfthis  hour. 

Both — besides  the  band  ofjunflred  genius — had 
that  of  profound  admiration,  then  a rare  feeling, 
for  the  poetry  of  Wcrasworth.  In  the  course 
of  this  part  of  his  life  he  visited  Ireland,  and 
was  introduced  soon  afterward  to  OPIUM — 
fatal  friend,  treacherous  ally — root  of  that  tree 
called  Wormwood,  which  has  overshadowed  all 
his  after  life.  A blank  here  occurs  in  his  his- 
tory. We  find  him  next  in  a small  white  cot- 
tage in  Cumberland — -married — studying  Kant, 
drinking  laudanum,  and  dreaming  the  most  wili 
and  wondrous  dreams  which  ever  crossed  the 
brain  of  mortal.  These  dreams  he  recorded  m 
the  “London  Magazine,55  then  a powerful  pe- 
riodical, conducted  by  John  Scott,  and  supported 
by  such  men  as  Hazlitt,  Reynolds,  and  Allan 
Cunningham.  The  “Confessions,55  when  pub- 
lished separately,  ran  like  wildfire,  although 
from  their  anonymous  form  they  added  nothing 
at  the  time  to  the  author’s  fame.  Not  long 
after  their  publication,  Mr.  De  Quincey  came 
down  to  Scotland,  where  he  has  continued  to 
reside,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  contrib- 
uting to  periodicals  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — to 
“Blackwood,”  “Tait,”  “North  British  Review,” 

“ Hogg’s  Weekly  Instructor,”  as  well  as  writing 
for  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  and  publish- 
ing one  or  two  independent  works,  such  as 
“ Klosterheim,”  a tale,  and  the  “Logic  of  Po- 
litical Economy.”  His  wife  has  been  long  dead 
Three  of  his  daughters,  amiable  and  excellent 
persons,  live  in  the  sweet  village  of  Lasswade, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh;  and  there 
he  is,  we  believe,  at  present  himself. 

From  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  De  Qoin* 
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cey’s  history,  there  rush  into  our  minds  some 
rather  painful  reflections.  It  is  painful  to  see  a 

“Giant  mind  broken  by  sorrows  unspoken, 

And  woes." 

It  is  painful  to  see  a glorious  being  transfigured 
into  a rolling  thing  before  the  whirlwind.  It  is 
painful  to  be  compelled  to  inscribe  upon  such  a 
shield  the  word  “Desdichado.”  It  is  painful  to 
remember  how  much  misery  must  have  passed 
through  that  heart,  and  how  many  sweat  drops 
of  agony  must  have  stood,  in  desolate  state, 
upon  that  brow.  And  it  is  most  painful  of  all  | 
to  feel  that  guilt,  as  well  as  misery,  has  been 
here,  and  that  the  sowing  of  the  wind  preceded 
the  reaping  of  the  whirlwind.  I 

Such  reflections  were  mere  sentimentalism,  ' 
unless  attended  by  sucly  corollaries  as  these : ! 
1st.  Self-control  ought  to  be  more  than  at  pres-  | 
ent  a part  of  education,  sedulously  and  sternly  : 
taught,  for  is  it  not  the  geometry  of  life  ? 2dly. 
Society  should  feel  more  that  she  is  responsible 
for  the  wayward  children  of  genius,  and  ought 
to  seek  more  than  she  does  to  soothe  their  sor- 
rows, to  relieve  their  wants,  to  reclaim  their 
wanderings,  and  to  search,  as  with  lighted  can- 
dles, into  the  causes  of  their  incommunicable 
misery.  Had  the  public,  twenty  years  ago,  ' 
feeling  Mr.  De  Quincey  to  be  one  of  the  master  1 
spirits  of  the  age,  and,  therefore,  potentially, 
one  of  its  greatest  benefactors,  inquired  delib- 
erately into  his  case,  sought  him  out,  put  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  want,  encouraged  thus  his 
heart,  and  strengthened  his  hand,  rescued  him 
from  the  mean  miseries  into  which  he  was 
plunged,  smiled  approvingly  upon  the  struggles 
he  was  making  to  conquer  an  evil  habit — in  one 
word,  recognized  him;  what  a different  man  bad 
he  been  now,  and  over  what  magnificent  wholes 
had  we  been  rejoicing,  in  the  shape  of  his ! 
works,  instead  of  deploring  powers  and  ac- 1 
quirements  thrown  away,  in  rearing  towers  of  I 
Babel,  tantalizing  in  proportion  to  the  magni-  i 
tude  of  their  design,  and  the  beauty  of  their  - 
execution.  Neglected  and  left  alone  as  a corpse  ; 
in  the  shroud  of  his  own  genius,  a fugitive, 
though  not  a vagabond,  compelled  day  after  day 
to  fight  absolute  starvation  at  the  point  of  his 
pen,  the  marvel  is,  that  he  has  written  so  much  j 
which  the  world  may  not  willingly  let  die.  But, 1 
it  is  the  world’s  fault  that  the  writings  it  now 
recognizes,  and  may  henceforth  preserve  on  a 
high  shelf,  are  rather  the  sublime  ravings  of  De 
Quincey  drunk,  than  the  calm,  profound  cogita- 
tions of  De  Quincey  sober.  The  theory  of 
capital  punishments  is  much  more  subtle  and 
widely  ramified  than  we  might  at  first  suppose. 
On  what  else  are  many  of  our  summary  critical 
and  moral  judgments  founded  ? Men  find  a 
man  guilty  of  a crime — they  vote  him  for  that 
one  act  a purely  pernicious  member  of  society, 
and  they  turn  him  off.  So  a Byron  quarrels 
with  his  wife — a Coleridge  loses  his  balance, 
and  begins  to  reel  and  totter  like  Etna  in  an 
earthquake — a Burns,  made  an  exciseman,  grad- 
ually* *lflHcends  toward  the  low  level  of  his  trade 
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' — or  a De  Quincey  takes  to  living  on  laudanum, 

’ and  the  public,  instead  of  seeking  to  reform  aod 
I re-edify  each  brilliant  begun  ruin,  shouts  out, 
“ Raze,  raze  it  to  its  foundation.”  Because  the 
\ sun  is  eclipsed,  they  would  howl  him  away  I 
Because  one  blot  has  lighted  on  an  imperishable 
page,  they  would  burn  it  up ! Let  us  hope, 
that  as  our  age  is  fast  becoming  ashamed  of 
those  infernal  sacrifices  called  executions,  so  it 
shall  also  soon  forbear  to  make  its  most  gifted 
sons  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  till  it  has 
tested  their  thorough  and  ineradicable  vileness. 

Mr.  De  Quincey "s  faults  we  have  spoken  of 
in  the  plural — we  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to 
have  used  the  singular  number.  In  the  one 
word  excitement,  assuming  the  special  form  of 
opium — the  “ insane  root” — lies  the  gravamen 
of  his  guilt,  as,  also,  of  Coleridge’s.  Now,  we 
are  far  from  wishing  to  underrate  the  evil  of 
this  craving.  But  we  ought  to  estimate  Mr. 
De  Quinoey’s  criminality  with  precision  and 
justice ; and,  while  granting  that  he  used  opium 
to  excess — an  excess  seldom  paralleled — we 
must  take  his  own  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  him  to  begin  its  use,  and  of 
the  effects  it  produced  on  him.  He  did  not  be 
gin  it  to  multiply  or  intensify  his  pleasures,  still 
less  to  lash  himself  with  its  fiery  thongs  into  a 
counterfeit  inspiration,  but  to  alleviate  bodily 
pain.  It  became,  gradually  and  reluctantly,  a 
necessity  of  his  life.  Like  the  serpents  around 
Laocoon,  it  confirmed  its  grasp,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wild  tossings  of  his  arms,  the  spasmodic 
resistance  of  every  muscle,  the  loud  shouts  of 
protesting  agony ; and,  when  conquered,  he  lay 
like  the  overpowered  Hatteraick  in  the  cave, 
sullen,  still  in -despair,  breathing  hard,  but  per- 
fectly powerless.  Its  effects  on  him,  too.  were 
of  a peculiar  kind.  They  were  not  brutifying 
or  blackgu&rdizing.  He  was  never  intoxicated 
with  the  drug  in  his  fife;  nay,  he  denies  its 
power  to  intoxicate.  Nor  did  it  at  all  weaken 
his  intellectual  faculties  any  more  than  it 
strengthened  them.  Wo  have  heard  poor 
creatures  consoling  themselves  for  their  inferior- 
ity by  saying,  “ Coleridge  would  not  have  writ- 
ten so  well  but  for  opium.”  “ No  thanks  to  De 
Quincey  for  his  subtlety — he  owes  it  to  opium.’ 
Let  such  persons  swallow  the  drug,  and  try  u 
write  the  u Suspiria,”  or  the  “ Aids  to  Reficc 
tion.” 

Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  were  great  in  spiti 
of  their  habits.  Nay,  we  believe  that  on  truly 
great  intellects  stimulus  produces  little  inspira 
tion  at  all.  Can  opium  think  ? can  beer  im 
agine?  It  is  De  Quincey  in  opium — not  opiun 
in  De  Quincey — that  ponders  and  that  writes 
The  stimulus  is  only  the  occasional  cause  whick 
brings  the  internal  power  into  play ; it  may 
sometimes  dwarf  the  giant,  but  it  can  nevei 
| really  elevate  the  dwarf. 

The  evil  influences  of  opium  on  De  Quincey 
were  of  a different,  but  a very  pernicious  sort 
they  weakened  his  will ; they  made  him  a colos 
sal  slave  to  a tiny  tyrant ; they  shut  him  up 
(like  the  Genii  in  fchc  1 Arabian  Tales”)  in  i 
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phial  tilled  with  dusky  fire ; they  spread  a tor- 
por over  the  energies  of  his  body ; they  closed 
up  or  poisoned  the  natural  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment ; the  air,  the  light,  the  sunshine,  the 
breeze,  the  influences  of  spring,  lost  all  charm 
*nd  power  over  him.  Instead  of  these,  snow 
was  welcomed  with  an  unnatural  joy ; storm 
embraced  as  a brother ; and  the  stern  scenery 
of  night  arose  like  a desolate  temple  round  his 
ruined  spirit.  If  his  heart  was  not  utterly  hard- 
ened, it  was  owing  to  its  peculiar  breadth  and 
warmth.  At  last  his  studies  were  interrupted, 
nls  peace  broken,  his  health  impaired,  and  then 
came  the  noon  of  his  night ; a form  of  gigantic 
gloom,  swaying  an  “ebon  sceptre,”  stood  over 
him  in  triumph,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  less 
than  a miraculous  intervention  could  rescue  the 
victim  from  his  power. 

Bat  the  victim  was  not  an  ordinary  one.  Feel- 
ing (hat  hell  had  come,  and  that  death  wras  at 
hand,  he  determined,  by  a mighty  effort,  to  arise 
from  his  degradation.  For  a season  his  strug- 
gles were  great  and  impotent,  as  those  of  the 
giants  cost  down  by  Jove  under  Etna.  The 
mountain  shook,  the  burden  tottered,  but  the 
Ught  did  not  at  first  appear.  Nor  has  he  ever, 
we  suspect,  completely  emancipated  himself 
from  his  bondage;  but  he  has  struggled  man- 
fully  against  it,  and  has  cast  off  such  a large 
portion  of  the  burden  that  it  were  injustice  not 
io  say  of  him  that  be  is  now  free. 

It  were  ungracious  to  have  dwelt,  even  so 
ong,  upon  the  errors  of  De  Quincey,  were  it 
tot  that,  first,  his  own  frankness  of  disclosures 
kees  us  from  all  delicacy  ; and  that,  secondly, 
the  errors  of  such  a man,  like  the  cloud  of  the 
pillar,  hare  two  sides — his  darkness  may  be- 
come our  light — his  sin  our  salvation.  It  may 
wnie what  counteract  that  craving  cry  for  ex- 
crement, that  everlasting  Give,  give,  so  much 
the  mistake  of  the  age,  to  point  strongly  to  this 
ewpicuous  and  transcendent  victim,  and  say  to 
hi*  admirers,  “ Go  ye  and  do  otherwise” 

We  pass  gladly  to  the  subject  of  his  genius. 
That  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  in  its 
power,  variety,  culture,  and  eccentricity,  our 
age  has  witnessed.  His  intellect  is  at  once 
solid  and  subtle,  reminding  you  of  veined  and 
figured  marble,  so  beautiful  and  evasive  in  as- 
pe<*T.  that  you  must  touch  ere  you  are  certain 
*jf  its  firmness.  The  motion  of  his  mind  is  like 
that  of  dancing,  but  it  is  the  dance  of  an  ele- 
phant, or  of  a Polyphemus,  with  his  heavy 
'teps,  thundering  down  the  music  to  which  he 
moves.  Hence  his  humor  often  seems  forced 
in  motion,  while  always  fine  in  spirit.  The 
contract  between  the  slow  march  of  his  sen- 
dees. the  frequent  gravity  of  his  spirit,  the 
rec.Ki.lite  masses  of  his  lore,  the  logical  severity 
if  his  diction,  and  his  determination,  at  times,  to 
be  desperately  witty,  produces  a ludicrous  effect, 
but  somewhat  different  from  what  ho  had  in- 
tended. It  is  '*  Laughter”  lame,  and  only  able 
•r>  hold  one  of  his  sides,  so  that  you  laugh  at, 
m well  as  r/i&  him.  But  few,  we  think,  would 
Vive  been  hypercritical  in  judging  ol  Columbus’ » 


first  attitudes  as  he  stepped  down  upon  his  new 
world.  And  thus,  let  a great  intellectual  ex 
plorer  be  permitted  to  occupy  his  own  region, 
in  whatever  way,  and  with  whatever  cere- 
monies. may  seem  best  to  himself.  Should  he 
even,  like  Caesar,  stumble  upon  the  shore,  no 
matter  if  he  stumble  forward , and  by  accept- 
ing, make  the  omen  change  its  nature  arid 
meaning. 

Genius  and  logical  perception  are  De  Quin 
cey’s  principal  powers.  There  are  some  wni- 
ers  whose  power,  like  the  locusts  in  the  Rev- 
elation, is  “ in  their  tails” — they  have  stings, 
and  there  lies  their  scorpion  power.  De  Quin- 
cey’s  vigor  is  evenly  and  equally  diffused  through 
his  whole  being.  It  is  not  a partial  palpitation, 
but  a deep,  steady  glow.  His  insight  hangs  over 
us  and  the  world  like  a nebulous  star,  seeing  us, 
but,  in  part,  remaining  unseen.  In  fact,  his 
deepest  thoughts  have  never  been  disclosed. 

Like  Burke,  he  has  not  44  hung  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at.”  He  has  pro- 
found reticence  as  well  as  power,  and  he  has 
modesty  as  well  as  reticence.  On  subjects 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  such  as  logic,  lit- 
erature, or  political  economy,  no  man  can  speak 
with  more  positive  and  perfect  assurance.  But 
on  all  topics  where  the  conscience — the  inner 
most  moral  nature — must  be  the  umpire,  44  the 
English  Opium  Eater”  is  silent.  His  “silence  ” 
indeed,  41  answers  very  loud,”  his  dumbness  has 
a tongue,  but  it  requires  a 44  fine  ear”  to  hear 
its  accents ; and  to  interpret  them  what  but  his 
own  exquisitely  subtle  and  musical  style,  like 
written  sculpture,  could  suffice  ? 

Indeed,  De  Quincey’s  style  is  one  of  the  most 
wondrous  of  his  gifts.  As  Professor  Wilson 
once  said  to  us  about  him,  44  the  best  -word  al- 
ways comes  up.”  It  comes  up  easily,  as  a bub- 
ble on  the  wave;  and  is  yet  fixed,  solid,  and 
permanent  as  marble.  It  is  at  once  warm  as 
genius,  and  cool  as  logic.  Frost  and  fire  fulfill 
the  paradox  of  “embracing  each  other.”  His 
faculties  never  disturb  or  distract  each  other’s 
movements — they  are  inseparable,  as  substance 
and  shadow.  Each  thought  is  twin-born  with 
poetry.  His  sentences  arc  generally  very  long, 
and  as  full  of  lifo  and  of  joints  as  a serpent.  It 
is  told  of  Coleridge,  that  no  shorthand -writer 
could  do  justice  to  his  lectures ; because,  al- 
though he  spoke  deliberately,  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible, from  the  first  part  of  his  sentences,  to 
have  the  slightest  notion  how  they  were  to  end 
— each  clause  was  a new  surprise,  and  the  closo 
often  unexpected  as  a thunderbolt.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  respects,  Dc  Quincey  resembles 
the  “ noticeahle  man  with  large  gray  eyes.” 

Each  of  his  periods,  begin  where  it  may,  ac- 
complishes a cometary  sweep  ere  it  closes.  To 
use  an  expression  of  his  own,  applied  to  Bishop 
Berkeley,  he  passes,  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
speed,  from  tar- water  to  the  Trinity,  from  a 
mole-heap  to  the  thrones  of  the  GodheaJ.”  Hi* 
sentences  are  microcosms — real,  though  imper- 
fect wholes.  It  is  as  if  he  dreaded  that  earth 
would  end,  and  chaos  come  again,  ere  each  pm 
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digious  period  were  done.  This  practice,  so  far 
from  being  ashamed  o£  he  often  and  elaborately 
defends — contrasting  it  with  the  “ short-winded 
and  asthmatic”  style  of  writing  which  abounds 
in  modern  times,  and  particularly  among  French 
authors.  We  humbly  think  that  the  truth  on 
this  question  lies  in  the  middle.  If  an  author 
is  anxious  for  fullness,  let  him  use  long  sen- 
tences ; if  he  aims  at  clearness,  let  them  be  ; 
short.  If  he  is  beating  about  for  truth,  his 
sentences  will  be  long;  if  he  deems  he  has 
found,  and  wishes  to  communicate  it  to  others, 
they  will  be  short.  In  long  sentences  you  see 
processes ; in  short,  results.  Eloquence  de- 
lights in  long  sentences,  wit  in  short.  Long 
sentences  impress  more  at  the  time ; short  sen- 
tences, if  nervous,  cling  more  to  the  memory. 
From  long  sentences  you  must,  in  general,  de- 
duct a considerable  quantum  of  verbiage ; short 
hare  often  a meagre  and  skeleton  air.  The 
retding  of  long  sentences  is  more  painful  at 
fL  rt,  less  so  afterward ; a volume  composed  en- 
tirely of  short  sentences  becomes  soon  as  weari- 
some as  a jest-book.  The  mind  which  employs 
long  sentences  has  often  a broad,  but  dim  vision 
— that  which  delights  in  short,  sees  a great 
number  of  small  points  clearly,  but  seldom  a 
rounded  whole.  De  Quincey  is  a good  speci- 
men of  the  first  class.  The  late  Dr.  Hamilton, 
of  Leeds,  was  the  most  egregious  instance  of 
the  second.  With  all  his  learning,  and  talent, 
and  fancy,  the  writing!  o'  that  distinguished 
divine  are  rendered  exceedingly  tedious  by  the 
broken  and  gasping  character  of  their  style- 
reading  which  has  been  compared  to  walking  on 
stepping-stones  instead  of  a firm  road.  Every 
thing  is  so  clear,  sharp,  and  short,  that  you  get 
irritated  and  provoked,  and  cry  out  for  an  intri- 
cate or  lengthy  sentence,  both  as  a trial  to  your 
wind,  and  as  a relief  to  your  weariness. 

The  best  style  of  writing,  in  point  of  effect, 
is  that  which  combines  both  forms  of  sentence 
in  proper  proportions.  Just  as  a well-armed 
warrior  of  old,  while  he  held  the  broadsword  in 
his  right  hand,  had  the  dagger  of  mercy  sus- 
pended by  his  side,  the  effective  writer,  who  can 
at  one  time  wave  the  flaming  brand  of  eloquence, 
can  at  another  use  the  pointed  poignard  of  direct 
statement,  of  close  logic,  or  of  keen  and  caustic 
wit.  Thus  did  Burke,  Hall,  Horsley,  and  Chal- 
mers. 

Akin  to  De  Quincey’s  length  of  sentence,  is 
bis  ungovernable  habit  of  digression.  You  can 
as  soon  calculate  on  the  motions  of  a stream  of 
the  aurora,  as  on  those  of  his  mind.  From  the 
title  of  any  one  of  his  papers,  you  can  never  infer 
whether  he  is  to  treat  the  subject  announced,  or 
a hundred  others — whether  the  subjects  he  is  to 
treat  are  to  be  cognate,  or  contradictory,  to  the 
projected  theme — whether,  should  he  begin  the 
subject,  he  shall  ever  finish  it— or  into  how 
nany  foot-notes  he  is  to  draw  away,  as  if  into 
subterranean  pipes,  its  pith  and  substance.  At 
every  possible  angle  of  his  road  he  contrives  to 
break  off,  and  hence  he  has  never  yet  reached 
the  end  of  a day’s  journey.  Unlike  Christian 
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in  (he  “ Pilgrim,”  he  welcomes  every  temptatioi 
to  go  astray — and,  not  contont  with  shaking 
hands  with  old  Worldly  Wiseman,  he  must,  be- 
fore climbing  Mount  Difficulty,  explore  both  tJbe 
way  of  Danger  and  that  of  Destruction.  Il 
may  be  inquired,  if  this  arise  from  the  fertility 
or  from  the  frailty  of  his  genius — from  bis 
knowledge  of,  and  dominion  over  every  prov- 
ince of  thought,  or  from  his  natural  or  acquired 
inability  to  resist  “right-hand  or  left-hand  de- 
fections,” provided  they  promise  to  interest  him- 
self and  to  amuse  his  readers.  Judging  from 
Coleridge’s  similar  practice,  we, are  forced  to 
conclude  that  it  is  in  De  Quincey  too— a weak- 
ness fostered,  if  not  produced,  by  long  habits  of 
self-indulgence. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  such  defects  (and 
we  might  have  added  to  them  his  use  of  logical 
formula  at  times  when  they  appear  simply  ri- 
diculous, his  unnecessary  scholasticism,  and  dis- 
play of  learning,  the  undue  self-complacence 
with  which  he  parades  his  peculiar  views,  and 
explodes  his  adversary’s,  however  reputed  and 
venerable,  and  a certain  air  of  exaggeration 
which  swathes  all  his  written  speech),  what 
splendid  powers  this  strange  being,  at  all  times 
and  on  all  subjects,  exerts  1 With  what  razor- 
like  sharpness  does  he  cut  the  most  difficult 
distinctions ! What  learning  is  his — here  com- 
pelling wonder,  from  its  variety  and  minute  ac- 
curacy ; and  there,  from  the  philosophical  grasp 
with  which  he  holds  it,  in  compressed  masses ! 

And,  above  all,  what  grand,  sombre,  Miltouic 
gleams  his  imagination  casts  around  him  on  his 
way;  and  in  what  deep  swells  of  organ-like 
music  do  his  thoughts  often,  harmoniously  and 
irrepressibly,  move ! The  three  prose- writers 
of  this  century,  who,  as  it  appears  to  us,  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  the  giants  of  the  era  oi 
Charles  I.,  in  spirit  of  genius  and  munificence 
of  language,  are,  Edward  Irving,  in  his  preface 
to  “Ben  Ezra,”  Thomas  Aird,  in  parts  of  his 
“ Religious  Characteristics,”  and  Thomas  D» 
Quincey,  in  his  “Confessions,”  and  his  “Sus- 
piria  de  Profundis.” 

In  coming  down  from  an  author  to  his  works, 
we  have  often  a feeling  of  humiliation  and  dis- 
appointment. It  is  like  comparing  the  great 
Ben  Nevis  with  the  streamlets  which  flow  from 
his  base,  and  asking,  “Is  this  all  the  mighty 
mountain  can  give  the  world?”  So,  “What 
has  De  Quincey  done?”  is  a question  we  are 
now  sure  to  hear,  and  feel  rather  afraid  to 
answer. 

In  a late  number  of  that  very  excellent  pe- 
riodical, “ Hogg’s  Instructor,”  Mr.  De  Quincey. 
as  if  anticipating  some  such  objection,  a^gue^ 
(referring  to  Professor  Wilson),  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  expect  a writer  now  to  write  a large 
separate  work,  as  some  hod  demanded  from  the 
professor.  He  is  here,  however,  guilty  of  a 
fallacy,  which  we  wonder  he  allowed  to  escape 
from  his  pen : there  is  a difference  between  a 
large  and  a great  work.  No  one  wishes  either 
De  Quincey  or  John  Wilson  to  write  a folio; 
what  we  wish  from  each  of  them  is,  an  artistic 
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whole,  large  or  comparatively  small,  folly  re- 
flecting the  image  of  his  mind,  and  bearing  the 
relation  to  his  other  works  which  the  44  Para- 
dise Lost”  does  to  Milton’s  “Lycidas,”  “Arca- 
des,” and  “ Hymn  on  the  Nativity.”  And  this, 
precisely,  is  what  neither  of  those  illustrious 
men  has  as  yet  effected. 

De  Quincey’s  works,  if  collected,  would  cer- 
tainly possess  sufficient  bulk ; they  lie  scattered, 
in  prodigal  profusion,  through  the  thousand  and 
one  volumes  of  our  periodical  literature;  and 
we  are  certain,  that  a selection  of  their  better 
portions  would  All  ten  admirable  octavos.  Mr. 
De  Quincey  himself  was  lately  urged  to  collect 
them.  His  reply  was,  “ Sir,  the  thing  is  abso- 
lutely, insuperably,  and  forever  impossible.  Not 
the  archangel  Gabriel,  nor  his  multipotent  ad- 
versary, durst  attempt  any  such  thing !”  We 
suspect,  at  least,  that  death  must  seal  the  lips 
of  the  “ old  man  eloquent,”  ere  such  a selection 
shall  be  made.  And  yet,  in  those  unsounded 
abysses,  what  treasures  might  be  found — of 
criticism,  of  logic,  of  wit,  of  metaphysical  acu- 
men, of  research,  of  burning  eloquence,  and  es- 
sential poetry ! We  should  meet  there  with  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  translation  from  Jean  Paul 
Richter  and  Lessing;  with  a criticism  on  the 
former,  quite  equal  to  that  more  famous  one  of 
Carlyle's ; with  historical  chapters,  such  as  those 
in  u Blackwood”  on  the  Caesars,  worthy  of  Gib- 
bon ; with  searching  criticisms,  such  as  one  on 
the  knocking  in  Macbeth,  and  two  series  on 
L&ndor  and  Schlos&er ; with  the  elephantine  hu- 
mor of  his  lectures  on  “ Murder,  considered  as 
oae  of  the  fine  arts ;”  and  with  the  deep  theo- 
logical insight  of  his  papers  on  Christianity, 
considered  as  a means  of  social  progress,  and 
cm  the  Essene9.  In  fact,  De  Quincey’s  knowl- 
edge of  theology  is  equal  to  that  of  two  bishops 
— in  metaphysics,  he  could  puzzle  any  German 
professor — in  astronomy,  he  has  outshone  Pro- 
fessor Nichol — in  chemistry,  he  can  outdive 
Samuel  Brown— and  in  Greek,  excite  to  jeal- 
ousy the  shades  of  Porson  and  Parr.  There  is 
another  department  in  which  he  stands  first, 
second,  and  third — we  mean,  the  serious  hoax. 
Do  our  readers  remember  the  German  romance 
of  Walladmor,  passed  off*  at  the  Leipsic  fair  as 
one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s,  and  afterward  trans- 
lated into  English?  The  translation,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a new  work,  was  executed  by  De 
Quincey,  who,  finding  the  original  dull,  thought 
proper  to  re-write  it ; and  thus,  to  charge  trick 
upon  trick.  Or  have  they  ever  read  his  chapter 
in  “Blackwood”  for  July,  1837,  on  the  14  Re- 
treat of  a Tartar  tribe?”  a chapter  certainly 
containing  the  most  powerful  historical  painting 
we  ever  read,  and  recording  a section  of  adven- 
turous and  romantic  story  not  equaled,  he  says, 
- since  the  retreat  of  the  fallen  angels.”  This 
chapter,  we  have  good  reason  for  knowing, 
originated  principally  in  his  own  inventive 
brain.  Add  to  all  this,  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
sis  “Confessions” — the  labored  speculation  of 
Bis  “Political  Ecooomy” — the  curiously-per- 
verted bgeeuity  of  his  44  Klosterbeim” — and 


the  solemn,  sustained,  linked,  and  lyrical  rap- 
tures of  his  44  Suspiria,”  and  we  have  answered 
the  question,  What  has  he  done  ? But  another 
question  is  less  easy  to  answer,  What  can  he, 
or  should  he,  or  shall  he  yet  do  ? And  here 
we  venture  to  express  a long-cherished  opinion. 
Pare  history,  or  that  species  of  biography  which 
merges  into  history,  is  his  forte,  and  ought  to 
have  been  his  selected  province.  He  never 
could  have  written  a first-rate  fiction  or  poem, 
or  elaborated  a complete  or  original  system  of 
philosophy,  Although  both  his  imagination  and 
his  intellect  are  of  a very  high  order.  But  he 
has  every  quality  of  the  great  historian,  except 
compression  ; he  has  learning,  insight,  the  power 
of  reproducing  the  past,  fancy  to  color,  and  wit 
to  enliven  his  writing,  and  a style  whioh,  while 
it  is  unwieldy  upon  small  subjects,  rises  to  meet 
all  great  occasions,  like  a senator  to  salute  a 
king.  The  only  danger  is,  that  if  he  were 
writing  the  history  of  the  Crusades  or  Cesars, 
for  instance,  his  work  would  expand  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  44  Universal  History.” 

A great  history  we  do  not  now  expect  from 
De  Quincey;  but  he  might  produce  some,  as 
yet,  unwritten  life,  such  as  the  life  of  Dante,  or 
of  Milton.  Such  a work  would  at  once  concen- 
trate his  purpose,  task  his  powers,  and  perpetu- 
ate his  name. 

As  it  is,  his  place  in  the  future  gallery  of 
ages  is  somewhat  uncertain.  For  all  be  has 
hitherto  done,  or  for  all  the  impression  he  has 
made  upon  the  world,  his  course  may  he  mark- 
ed as  that  of  a brilliant  but  timid  meteor,  shoot- 
ing athwart  the  midnight,  watched  but  by  few 
eyes,  hut  accompanied  by  the  keenest  interest 
and  admiration  of  those  who  did  watch  it.  Pas- 
sages of  his  writings  may  be  preserved  in  col- 
lections; and,  among  natural  curiosities  in  the 
museum  of  man,  his  memory  must  assuredly  he 
included  as  the  greatest  consumer  of  laudanum 
and  learning— as  possessing  the  most  potent  of 
brains,  and  the  weakest  of  wills,  of  almost  all 
men  who  ever  lived. 

We  have  other  two  remarks  to  offer  ere  we 
close.  Our  first  is,  that,  with  all  his  errors,  De 
Quincey  has  never  ceased  to  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity. In  an  age  when  most  men  of  letters 
have  gone  over  to  the  skeptical  side,  and  too 
often  treat  with  insolent  scorn,  as  sciolistic  and 
shallow,  those  who  still  cling  to  the  gospel,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  one  who  stands  confessedly  at 
the  head  of  them  all,  in  point  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing, so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  tenets,  so 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  evidences,  and  so 
ready  to  do  battle  for  the  cause,  of  the  blessed 
faith  of  Jesus.  From  those  awful  depths  of 
sorrow  in  which  he  was  long  plunged,  he  never 
ceased  to  look  up  to  the  countenance  and  the 
cross  of  the  Saviour;  and  now,  recovered  from 
his  evils,  and  sins,  and  degradations,  we  seem 
to  see  him  sitting.  44  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.”  Would  to  God  that 
others  of  his  class  wero  to  go,  and  to  sit  down 
beside  him  1 

We  may  state,  in  fine,  that  efforts  are  at 
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present  being  made  to  procure  lor  Mr.  De 
Quincey  a pension.  A memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  presented  to  Lord  John  Russell. 
We  need  hardly  say,  that  we  cordially  wish  this 
effort  all  success.  A pension  would*  be  to  him 
a delicate  sunset  ray — soon,  possibly,  to  shine 
on  his  bed  of  death — but,  at  all  events,  sure  to 
minister  a joy  and  a feeling  of  security,  which, 
during  all  his  long  life,  he  has  never  for  an  hour 
experienced.  It  were  but  a proper  reward  for 
his  eminent  abilities,  hard  toils,  and  the  uniform 
support  which  he  has  given,  by  bis  talents,  to  a 
healthy  literature,  and  a spiritual  faith.  Wo 
trust,  too,  that  government  may  be  induced  to 
couple  with  his  name,  in  the  same  generous  be- 
stowal, another — inferior,  indeed,  in  brilliance, 
but  which  represents  a more  consistent  and  a 
more  useful  life.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Dick,  of 
Broughty  Ferry,  a gentleman  who  has  done 
more  than  any  living  author  to  popularize  sci- 
ence— to  accomplish  the  Socratic  design  of 
bringing  down  philosophy  to  earth — who  has 
never  ceased,  at  the  same  time,  to  exhale  moral 
and  religious  feeling,  as  & fine  incense,  from  the 
researches  and  experiments  of  science  to  the 
Eternal  Throne — and  who,  for  his  laborious  ex- 
ertions, of  nearly  thirty  years’  duration,  has  been 
rewarded  by  poverty,  and  neglect,  the  M proud 
man’s  contumely,”  and,  as  yet,  by  the  silence 
of  a government  which  professes  to  be  the  pa- 
tron of  literature  and  the  suocorer  of  every 
species  of  merit  in  distress.  To  quote  a news- 
paper-writer, who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
case : “ I know  that  Dr.  Dick  has  lived  a long 
and  a laborious  life,  writing  books  which  have 
done  much  good  to  man.  I know  that  he  has 
often  hid  occasion  to  sell  these  books  to  pub- 
lishers, at  prices  to  which  his  poverty,  and  not 
his  will  consented.  I know,  too,  that  through- 
out his  life  he  has  lived  with  the  moderation 
and  the  meekness  of  a saint,  as  he  has  written 
with  the  wisdom  of  a sage ; and,  knowing  these 
things,  I would  fain  save  him  from  the  death 
of  a martyr.” 


[From  Household  Words.] 

THE  MINER’S  DAUGHTERS— A TALE 

of  the  Peak. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS 
CHAPTER  I. — THE  CHILD’S  TRAGEDY. 

THERE  is  no  really  beautiful  part  of  this 
kingdom  so  little  known  as  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire.  Matlock,  with  its  tea-garden  trump- 
ery and  mock-heroic  wonders ; Buxton,  with  its 
bleak  hills  and  fashionable  bathers;  the  truly 
noble  Chats  worth  and  the  venerable  Haddon, 
engross  almost  all  that  the  public  generally 
have  seen  of  the  Peak.  It  is  talked  of  as  a 
land  of  mountains,  which  in  reality  are  only 
hills;  but  its  true  beauty  lies  in  valleys  that 
have  been  created  by  the  rending  of  the  earth 
in  sonic  primeval  convulsion,  and  which  present 
a thousand  charms  to  the  eyes  of  the  lover  c** 
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nature.  How  deliciously  do  the  crystal  waters 
of  the  Wye  and  (he  Dove  rush  along  such  val- 
leys, or  dales,  as  they  there  are  called.  With 
what  a wild  variety  do  the  gray  rocks  soar  up 
amid  their  woods  and  copses.  How  airily  stand 
in  the  clear  heavens  the  lofty  limestone  preci- 
pices; and  the  gray  edges  of  rock  gleam  cut 
from  the  bare  green  downs — there  never  called 
downs.  What  a genuine  Saxon  air  is  there  oast 
over  the  population — what  a Saxon  bluntness 
salutes  you  in  their  speech  ! 

It  is  into  the  heart  of  this  region  that  we  pro- 
pose now  to  carry  the  reader.  Let  him  sup- 
pose himself  with  ns  now  on  the  road  from 
Ashford-in-the-water  to  Tideswell.  We  are  at 
the  Bull’s  Head,  a little  inn  on  that  road.  There 
is  nothing  to  create  wonder,  or  a suspicion  of  a 
hidden  Arcadia  in  any  thing  you  see,  but  another 
step  forward,  and — there  ! There  sinks  & world 
of  valleys  at  your  feet.  To  your  left  lies  the 
delicious  Monsal  Dale.  Old  Finn  Hill  lifts  his 
gray  head  grandly  over  it.  Hobthrush’s  Castle 
stands  bravely  forth  in  the  hollow  of  his  side- 
gray,  and  desolate,  and  mysterious.  The  sweet 
Wye  goes  winding  and  sounding  at  his  feet, 
amid  its  narrow  green  meadows,  green  as  the 
emerald,  and  its  dark  glossy  alders.  Before  us 
stretches  on,  equally  beautiful,  Cressbrook  Dale ; 
Little  Edalo  shows  its  cottages  from  amidst  its 
trees;  and  as  we  advance,  the  Mousselin-de- 
laine  Mills  stretch  across  the  mouth  of  Miller’s 
Dale,  and  startle  with  the  aspect  of  so  much 
life  amid  so  much  solitude. 

But  our  way  is  still  onward.  We  resist  the 
attraction  of  Cressbrook  village  on  its  lofty  emi- 
nence, and  plunge  to  the  right,  into  Wardlow 
Dale.  Here  we  arc  buried  deep  in  woods,  and 
yet  behold  still  deeper  the  valley  descend  below 
us.  There  is  an  Alpine  feeling  upon  us.  We 
are  carried  onoe  more,  as  in  a dream,  into  the 
Saxon  Switzerland.  Above  us  stretch  the  bold- 
est ranges  of  lofty  precipices,  and  deep  amid  the 
woods  are  heard  the  voices  of  children.  These 
come  from  a few  workmen’s  houses,  couched 
at  the  foot  of  a cliff'  that  rises  high  and  bright 
amid  the  sun.  That  is  Wardlow  Cop;  and 
there  we  mean  to  halt  for  a moment.  For- 
ward lies  a wild  region  of  bills,  and  valleys, 
and  lead-mines,  but  forward  goes  no  road,  ex- 
cept such  as  you  can  make  yourself  through  the 
tangled  woods. 

At  the  foot  of  Wardlow  Cop,  before  this  little 
hamlet  of  Bellamy  Wick  was  built,  or  the  glen 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Raven  Dale, 
there  lived  a miner  who  had  no  term  for  his 
place  of  abode.  He  lived,  he  said,  under  Ward 
low  Cop,  and  that  contented  him. 

His  house  was  one  of  those  little,  solid,  gray 
limestone  cottages,  with  gray  flagstone  roofs, 
which  abound  in  the  Peak.  It  had  stood  undet 
that  lofty  precipice  when  the  woods  which  now 
so  densely  fill  the  valley  were  but  newly  plant 
ed.  There  had  been  a mine  near  it,  w’hicb  hoc. 
no  doubt  been  the  occasion  of  its  erection  in  sc 
solitary  a place ; but  that  mine  was  now  worked 
out  and  David  Dunster,  the  miner,  now  worked 
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at  a mine  right  over  the  hills  in  Miller’s  Dale, 
fie  was  seldom  at  home,  except  at  night,  and 
on  Sundays.  His  wife,  besides  keeping  her  lit- 
tle house,  and  digging  and  weeding  in  the  strip 
of  garden  that  lay  on  the  steep  slope  above  the 
boose,  hemmed  in  with  a stone  wall,  also  seam- 
ed stockings  for  a framework-knitter  in  Ashford, 
whither  sl.3  went  once  or  twice  in  the  week. 

They  had  three  children,  a hoy  and  two  girls. 
The  boy  was  about  eight  years  of  age ; the  girls 
were  about  five  and  six.  These  children  were 
taught  their  lessons  of  spelling  and  reading  by 
the  mother,  among  her  other  multifarious  tasks ; 
for  she  was  one  of  those  who  are  called  regular 
plodders.  She  was  quiet,  patient,  and  always 
doing,  though  never  in  a bustle.  She  was  not 
one  of  those  who  acquire  a character  for  vast 
industry  by  doing  every  thing  in  a mighty  flurry, 
though  they  contrive  to  And  time  for  a tolerable 
deal  of  gossip  under  the  plea  of  resting  a bit, 
and  which  “ resting  a bit”  they  always  termi- 
nate by  an  exclamation  that  “ they  must  be  off, 
though,  for  they  have  a world  of  work  to  do.” 
Betty  Dunster,  on  the  contrary,  was  looked  on 
as  rather  a slow  coach.”  If  you  remarked 
that  she  was  a hard-working  woman,  the  reply 
was,  u Well,  she’s  always  doing — Betty’s  work’s 
never  done ; but  then  she  does  na  hnrry  hersen.” 
The  fact  was,  Betty  was  a thin,  spare  woman, 
of  no  very  strong  constitution,  but  of  an  untir- 
ing spirit.  Her  pleasure  and  rest  were,  when 
David  came  home  at  night,  to  have  his  supper 
ready,  and  to  sit  down  opposite  to  him  at  the 
little  round  table,  and  help  him,  giving  a bit 
now  and  then  to  the  children,  that  came  and 
stood  round,  though  they  had  had  their  suppers, 
and  were  ready  for  bed  as  soon  as  they  had  seen 
something  of  their  11  dad.” 

David  Dunster  was  one  of  those  remarkably 
tall  fellows  that  you  see  about  these  hills,  who 
seem  of  all  things  the  very  worst  made  men  to 
creep  into  the  little  mole  holes  on  the  hill  sides 
that  they  call  lead-mines.  But  David  did  man- 
age to  burrow  under  and  through  the  hard  lime- 
stone rocks  as  well  as  any  of  them.  He  was  a 
hard-working  man,  though  he  liked  a sup  of 
beer,  as  most  Derbyshire  men  do,  and  some- 
times came  home  none  of  the  soberest.  He 
was  naturally  of  a very  hasty  temper,  and  would 
liy  into  great  rages  ; and  if  he  were  put  out  by 
any  thing  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  or  the 
conduct  of  his  fellow-workmen,  he  would  stay 
away  from  home  for  days,  drinking  at  Tides- 
well,  or  the  Bull’s  Head,  at  the  top  of  Monsal 
Dale,  or  down  at  the  Miners’  Arms  at  Ashford- 
m-the-water. 

Betty  Dunster  bore  all  this  patiently.  She 
looked  on  these  things  somewhat  as  matters  of 
course.  At  that  time,  and  even  now,  how  few 
miners  do  not  drink  and  urol  a bit,”  as  they 
call  it.  She  was,  therefore,  tolerant,  and  let  the 
storms  blow  over,  ready  always  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  go  home  and  sleep  off  his  drink  and 
tnger,  but  if  he  were  too  violent,  leaving  him 
till  another  attempt  might  succeed  better.  She 
was  very  fond  of  her  children,  and  not  only 
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taught  them  on  week-days  their  lessons,  and  to 
help  her  tovseam,  but  also  took  them  to  the 
Methodist  Chapel  in  “Tidser,”  as  they  called 
Tideswell,  whither,  whenever  she  could,  she 
enticed  David.  David,  too,  in  his  way,  was  fond 
of  the  children,  especially  of  the  boy,  who  was 
called  David  after  him.  He  was  quite  wrapped 
up  in  the  lad,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  people  in 
that  part ; in  fact,  he  was  foolishly  and  mischiev- 
ously fond  of  him.  He  would  give  him  beer  to 
drink,  “to  make  a true  Briton  on  him,”  as  be 
said,  spite  of  Betty’s  earnest  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent it — telling  him  that  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  in  the  lad  of  the  same  faults  that  he 
had  himself.  But  David  Dunster  did  not  look 
on  drinking  as  a fault  at  all.  It  was  what  he 
had  been  used  to  all  his  life.  It  was  what  all 
the  miners  had  been  used  to  for  generations.  A 
man  was  looked  on  as  a milk-sop  and  a Molly 
Coddle,  that  would  not  take  his  mug  of  ale,  and 
be  merry  with  his  comrades.  It  required  the 
light  of  education,  and  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Temperance  Societies,  to  break  in 
on  this  ancient  custom  of  drinking,  which,  no 
doubt,  has  flourished  in  these  hills  since  the 
Danes  and  other  Scandinavians  bored  and  per- 
forated them  of  old  for  the  ores  of  lead  and 
copper.  To  Betty  Dunster’s  remonstrances, 
and  commendations  of  tea,  David  would  reply, 
“Botheration,  Betty,  wench!  Dunna  tell  me 
about  thy  tea  and  such-like  pig’s- wesh.  It’s  all 
veiy  well  for  women ; but  a man,  Betty,  a man 
mun  ha’  a sup  of  real  stingo,  lass.  He  mun 
ha’  summut  to  prop  his  ribs  out,  lass,  as  he 
delves  through  th’  chert  and  tood-stone.  When 
tha  weylds  th’  raaundrel  (the  pick),  and  I wesh 
th1  dishes,  tha  shall  ha’  th’  drink,  my  wench, 
and  I’ll  ha’  th’  tea.  Till  then,  prithee  let  me 
aloon,  and  dunna  bother  me,  for  it’s  no  use.  It 
only  kicks  my  monkey  up.” 

And  Betty  found  that  it  was  of  no  use  ; that 
it  did  only  kick  his  monkey  up,  and  so  she  let 
him  alone,  except  when  she  could  drop  in  a per- 
suasive word  or  two.  The  mill-owners  at  Cress- 
brook  and  Miller's  Dale  had  forbidden  any  pub- 
lic-house nearer  than  Edale,  and  they  had  more 
than  once  called  the  people  together  to  point  out 
to  them  the  mischiefs  of  drinking,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  he  derived  from  the  very  savings 
of  temperance.  But  all  these  measures,  though 
they  had  some  effect  on  the  mill  people,  had 
very  little  on  the  miners.  They  either  sent  to 
Tideswell  or  Edale  for  kegs  of  beer  to  peddle 
at  the  mines,  or  they  went  thither  themselves 
on  receiving  their  wages. 

And  let  no  one  suppose  that  David  Dunster 
was  worse  than  his  fellows,  or  that  Betty  Dun- 
ster thought  her  case  a particularly  hard  one. 

David  was  “ pretty  much  of  a muchness,”  ac- 
cording to  the  country  phrase,  with  the  rest  of 
his  hard-working  tribe,  which  was,  and  always 
had  been,  a hard-drinking  tribe ; and  Betty, 
though  she  wished  it  different,  did  not  complain, 
just  because  it  was  of  no  use,  and  because  she 
was  no  worse  off  than  her  neighbors. 

Often  when  she  went  to  u carry  in  her  hose” 
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to  Ashford,  she  left  the  children  at  home  by 
themselves.  She  had  no  alternative.  They 
were  there  in  that  solitary  valley  for  many  hours 
playing  alone.  And  to  them  it  was  not  solitary. 
It  was  all  that  they  knew  of  life,  and  that  all 
was  very  pleasant  to  them.  In  spring,  they 
hunted  for  birds’ -nests  in  the  copses,  and  among 
the  rocks  and  gray  stones  that  had  fallen  from 
them.  In  the  copses  built  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes;  in  the  rocks  the  firetails;  and  the 
gray  wagtails  in  the  stones,  which  were  so  ex- 
actly of  their  own  color,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  see  them.  In  summer,  they  gathered  flow- 
ers and  berries,  and  in  the  winter  they  played  at 
horses,  kings,  and  shops,  and  sundry  other  things 
in  the  house. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  a bright  afternoon 
in  autumn,  the  three  children  had  rambled  down 
the  glen,  and  found  a world  of  amusement  in 
being  teams  of  horses,  in  making  a little  mine 
tX  the  foot  of  a tall  cliff,  ahd  in  marching  for 
soldiers,  for  they  had  one  day — the  only  time  in 
their  lives — seen  some  soldiers  go  through  the 
village  of  Ashford,  when  they  had  gone  there 
with  their  mother,  for  she  now  and  then  took 
them  with  her  when  she  had  something  from 
the  shop  to  carry  besides  her  bundle  of  hose. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  foot  of  an  open  hill, 
which  swelled  to  a considerable  height,  with  a 
round  and  climbable  side,  on  which  grew  a wil- 
derness of  bushes,  amid  which  lay  scattered 
masses  of  gray  crag.  A small  winding  path 
went  up  this,  and  they  followed  it.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  they  saw  some  things 
which  excited  their  eager  attention.  Little 
David,  who  was  the  guide,  and  assumed  to 
himself  much  importance  as  the  protector  of 
his  sisters,  exclaimed,  44  See  here !”  and  spring- 
ing forward,  plucked  a fine  crimson  cluster  of 
the  mountain  bramble.  His  sisters,  on  seeing 
this,  rushed  on  with  like  eagerness.  They  soon 
forsook  the  little  winding  and  craggy  footpath, 
and  hurried  through  sinking  masses  of  moss  and 
dry  grass,  from  bush  to  bush,  and  place  to  place. 
They  were  soon  far  up  above  the  valley,  and  al- 
most every  step  revealed  to  them  some  delight- 
ful prize.  The  clusters  of  the  mountain-bram- 
ble, resembling  mulberries,  and  known  only  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  were  abundant,  and 
were  rapidly  devoured.  The  dewberry  was  as 
eagerly  gathered — its  large,  purple  fruit  passing 
with  them  for  blackberries.  In  their  hands 
were  soon  seen  posies  of  the  lovely  grass  of 
Parnassus,  the  mountain  cistus,  and  the  bright 
blue  geranium. 

Highei  and  higher  the  little  group  ascended 
in  this  quest,  till  the  sight  of  the  wide,  naked 
hills,  and  the  hawks  circling  round  the  lofty, 
tower-like  crags  over  their  heads,  made  them 
feel  serious  and  somewhat  afraid. 

44  Whero  are  we  ?”  asked  Jane,  the  elder  sis- 
ter. 44  Arn’t  we  a long  way  from  horn  ?” 

“ Let  us  go  hom,”  said  little  Nancy.  44  I’m 
afreed  here ;”  clutching  hold  of  Jane’s  frock. 

uPho,  nonseoie!”  said  David;  41  what  are 
vou  afreed  on  ? Pll  tak  care  on  you,  niver  fear  ’ 


And  with  this  be  assumed  a bold  and  defy- 
ing aspect,  and  said,  44  Come  along ; there  are 
nests  in  th’  hazzles  up  yonder.” 

He  began  to  mount  again,  but  the  two  girls 
hung  back  and  said,  44  Nay,  David,  dunna  go 
higher ; we  are  both  afreed and  Jane  added, 
44  It’s  a long  wee  from  horn,  I’m  sure.” 

44  And  those  birds  screechw’  so  up  there ; 1 
darna  go  up,”  added  little  Nancy.  They  were 
the  hawks  that  she  meant,  which  hovered  whim- 
pering and  screaming  about  the  highest  clifls. 
David  called  them  little  cowards,  but  began  to 
descend,  and,  presently,  seeking  for  berries  and 
flowers  as  they  descended,  they  regained  the 
little  winding,  craggy  road,  and,  while  they 
were  calling  to  each  other,  discovered  a re- 
markable echo  on  the  opposite  hill  side.  On 
this,  they  shouted  to  it,  and  laughed,  and  were 
half  frightened  when  it  laughed  and  shouted 
again.  Little  Nancy  said  it  must  be  an  old 
man  in  the  inside  of  the  mountain;  at  which 
they  were  all  really  afraid,  though  David  put  on 
a big  look,  and  said,  44  Nonsense ! it  was  noth- 
ing at  all.”  But  Jane  asked  how  nothing  at  all 
could  shout  and  laugh  as  it  did  ? and  on  this 
little  Nancy  plucked  her  again  by  the  frock,  and 
said  in  turn,  44  Oh,  dear,  let’s  go  hom  !” 

But  at  this  David  gave  a wild  whoop  to 
frighten  them,  and  wThen  the  hill  whooped 
again,  and  the  sisters  began  to  run,  he  burst 
into  laughter,  and  the  strange  spectral  Ha  1 ha  l 
ha ! that  ran  along  the  inside  of  the  hill,  as  it 
were,  completed  their  fear,  and  they  stopped 
their  ears  with  their  hands,  and  scuttled  away 
down  the  hill.  But  now  David  seized  them, 
and  pulling  their  hands  down  from  their  heads, 
he  said,  44  See  here  1 what  a nice  place  with  the 
stones  sticking  out  like  seats.  Why,  it’s  like  a 
little  house ; let  us  stay  and  play  a bit  here.” 
It  was  a little  hollow  in  the  hill  side  surrounded 
by  projecting  stones  like  an  amphitheatre.  The 
sisters  were  still  afraid,  but  the  sight  of  this  lit- 
tle hollow  with  its  seats  of  crag  had  such  a charm 
for  them  that  they  promised  David  they  would 
stop  awhile,  if  he  would  promise  not  to  shout 
and  awake  the  echo.  David  readily  promised 
this,  and  so  they  sat  down.  David  proposed  to 
keep  a school,  and  cut  a hazel  wand  from  a 
bush,  and  began  to  lord  it  over  his  two  scholars 
in  a very  pompous  manner.  The  two  sisters 
pretended  to  be  much  afraid,  and  to  read  very 
diligently  on  pieces  of  flat  stone  which  they  had 
picked  up.  And  then  David  became  a sergeant, 
and  was  drilling  them  for  soldiers,  and  stuck 
pieces  of  fern  into  their  hair  for  cockades.  And 
then,  soon  after,  they  were  sheep,  and  he  was 
the  shepherd ; and  he  was  catching  his  flock 
and  going  to  shear  them,  and  made  so  much 
noise  that  Jane  cried,  44  Hold  ! there’s  the  echo 
mocking  us.” 

At  this  they  all  were  still.  But  David  said, 
44  Pho ! never  mind  the  echo ; I must  shear  rov 
sheep :”  but  just  as  he  was  seizing  little  Nancy 
to  pretend  to  shear  her  with  a piece  of  stick 
Jane  cried  out,  44  Look  t look  ! how  black  it 
is  coming  down  the  valley  there  ! There’s 
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going  to  be  a dreadful  starm.  Let  us  hurry  approach.  The  rain  and  the  wind  drove  fierce* 
bom !*’  ; ly  upon  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

David  and  Nancy  both  looked  up,  and  agrefcd  David  was  half  afraid  to  approach  close  to  him, 

to  run  as  last  down  the  hill  as  they  could.  But  but  he  called  out,  u Help ! help,  raestei’ !”  The 

the  next  moment  the  driving  storm  swept  over  old  man  remained  as  unconscious  of  his  pres- 
the  hill,  and  the  whole  valley  was  hid  in  it.  ence.  “Hillo!”  cried  David  again.  “Can 
The  three  children  still  hurried  on,  but  it  be- 1 you  tell  us  the  way  down,  mester  ?”  There 
came  quite  dark,  and  they  soon  lost  the  track, ! was  no  answer,  and  David  was  beginning  to 
and  were  tossed  about  by  the  wind,  so  that  they  feel  a shudder  of  terror  run  through  every  limb, 
bad  difficulty  to  keep  on  their  legs.  Little  Nancy  j when  the  clouds  cleared  considerably,  and  he 
began  to  cry,  and  the  three  taking  hold  of  each  suddenly  exclaimed,  44  Why,  it’s  old  Tobias  Tur- 
other,  endeavored  in  silence  to  make  their  way  ton  of  top  of  Edale,  and  he’s  as  deaf  as  a door 

homeward.  But  presently  they  all  stumbled  nail!” 

over  a large  atone,  and  fell  some  distance  down  In  an  instant  David  was  at  his  side ; seized 
the  hill.  They  were  not  hurt,  but  much  fright-  his  coat  to  make  him  aware  of  his  presence, 
eoed,  for  they  now  remembered  the  precipices,  and,  on  the  old  man  perceiving  him,  shouted  in 
and  were  afraid  every  minute  of  going  over  his  ear,  44  Which  is  the  way  down  here,  Mester 
them.  They  now  strove  to  find  the  track  by  Turton?  Where’s  the  track?” 
going  up  again,  but  they  could  not  find  it  any  “Down?  Weighs  o’  the  back?”  said  the 
where.  Sometimes  they  went  upward  till  they  old  man ; “ ay,  my  lad,  1 was  fain  to  sit  down ; 
thought  they  were  quite  too  far,  and  then  they  it  does  weigh  o’  th’  back,  sure  enough.” 
went  downward  till  they  were  completely  be-  “ Where’s  the  foot-track  ?”  shouted  David, 
wildered ; and  then,  like  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  again. 

“They  sate  them  down  and  cried.”  “Th’  foot-track?  Why,  what  art  ta  doing 

Bat  ere  they  had  sate  long,  they  heard  foot-  here,  my  lad,  in  such  a starm  ? Isn’t  it  David 
steps,  and  listened.  They  certainly  heard  them  Dunster’s  lad  ?” 

and  shouted,  but  there  was  no  answer.  David  David  nodded.  u Why,  the  track’s  here — 
shouted,  “ Help ! fayther ! mother  ! help !”  but  see !”  and  the  old  man  stamped  his  foot.  “Get 
there  was  no  answer.  The  wind  swept  fierce-  down  horn,  my  lad,  as  fast  as  thou  can.  Wha£ 
ly  by;  the  hawks  whimpered  from  the  high  dun  they  do  letting  thee  be  upon  th’ hills  in  such 
crags,  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  storm ; and  a dee  as  this  ?” 

the  rain  fell,  driving  along  icy  cold.  Presently  David  nodded  his  thanks,  and  turned  to  de- 
tbere  was  a gleam  of  light  through  the  clouds ; scend  the  track,  while  the  old  man,  adjusting  his 
the  hill  side  became  visible,  and  through  the  burden  again,  silently  and  wearily  recommenced 
haze  they  saw  a tall  figure  as  of  an  old  man  his  way  upward. 

ascending  the  hill.  He  appeared  to  carry  two  David  shouted  to  his  sisters  as  he  descended, 
loads  slung  from  his  shoulders  by  a strap ; a and  they  quickly  replied.  He  called  to  them  to 
box  hanging  before,  and  a bag  hanging  at  his  come  toward  him,  as  he  was  on  the  track,  and 
back.  He  wound  up  the  hill  slowly  and  weari-  was  afraid  to  quit  it  again.  They  endeavored 
\jy  and  presently  he  stopped,  and  relieving  him-  to  do  this ; but  the  darkness  was  now  redoubled, 
self  of  his  load,  seated  himself  on  a piece  of  crag  and  the  wind  and  rain  became  more  furious  than 
to  rest.  Again  David  shouted,  but  there  still  ever.  The  two  sisters  were  soon  bewildered 
was  no  answer.  The  old  man  sate  as  if  no  among  the  bushes;  and  David,  who  kept  calling 
•bout  had  been  heard — immovable.  to  them  at  intervals  to  direct  their  course  toward 

“It  it  a man,”  said  David,  “and  I will  mak  him,  soon  heard  them  crying  bitterly.  At  this, 
him  bear  and  with  that  be  shouted  once  more  he  forgot  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  track,  and 
with  all  his  might.  But  the  old  roan  made  no  darting  toward  them,  soon  found  them,  by  con- 
sign of  recognition.  He  did  not  even  turn  his  tinuing  to  call  to  them,  and  took  their  hands  to 
bead,  but  he  took  off  bis  hat  and  began  to  wipe  lead  them  to  the  track.  But  they  were  now 
bis  brow  as  if  warm  with  the  ascent.  drenched  through  with  the  rain,  and  shivered 

“ What  can  it  be  ?”  said  David  in  astonish-  with  cold  and  fear.  David,  with  a stout  heart, 
meat  44  It  it  a man,  that's  sartain.  I’ll  run  endeavored  to  cheer  them.  Ho  told  them  the 
and  see.”  track  was  close  by,  and  that  they  would  soon 

“ Nay,  nay !”  shrieked  the  sisters.  “ Don't,  be  at  home.  But  though  the  track  was  not  ten 
David,  don’t ! It’s  perhaps  the  old  man  out  of  yards  off  somehow  they  did  not  find  it.  Bushes 
the  mountain  that’s  been  mocking  us.  Perhaps,”  and  projecting  rocks  turned  them  out  of  their 
added  Jane,  “he  only  comes  out  in  starms  and  course;  and,  owing  to  the  confusion  caused  by 
darkness.”  the  wind,  the  darkness,  and  their  terror,  they 

“Stuff!”  said  David,  44 an  echo  isn’t  a man ; 1 searched  in  vain  for  the  track.  Sometimes  they 
it’s  only  our  own  voices.  I’ll  see  who  it  is;” . thought  they  had  found  it,  and  went  on  a few 
ind  away  he  darted,  spite  of  the  poor  girls’  cry- ' paces,  only  to  stumble  over  loose  stones,  or  get 
iog  in  terror,  “ Don’t;  don’t,  David;  oh,  don’t!”  entangled  in  the  bushes. 

But  David  was  gone.  He  was  not  long  in  It  was  now  absolutely  becoming  night.  Their 
reaching  the  old  man,  who  sate  on  his  stone  terrors  increased  greatly.  They  shouted  and 
breathing  hard,  as  if  out  of  breath  with  his  cried  aloud,  in  the  hope  of  making  their  parents 
ascent,  bat  not  appearing  to  perceive  David’s  hear  them.  They  felt  sure  that  both  father  and 
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mother  must  be  come  home;  and  as  sure  that 
they  would  be  hunting  for  them.  But  they  did 
not  reflect  that  their  parents  could  not  tell  in 
what  direction  they  had  gone.  Both  father  and 
mother  were  come  home,  and  the  mother  had 
instantly  rushed  out  to  try  to  find  them,  on  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  not  in  the  house.  She 
had  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  called— not  at  first  j 
supposing  they  would  be  far.  But  when  she  i 
heard  nothing  of  them,  she  ran  in,  and  begged  I 
of  her  husband  to  join  in  the  search.  But  at 
first  David  Dunster  would  do  nothing.  He  was 
angry  at  them  for  going  away  from  the  house, 
and  said  he  was  too  tired  to  go  on  a wild-goose 
chase  through  the  plantations  after  them.  “ They 
are  i’  th’  plantations/’  said  he;  u they  are  shel- 
tering there  somewhere.  Let  them  alone,  and 
they’ll  come  home,  with  a good  long  tail  behind 
them/1 

With  this  piece  of  a child’s  song  of  sheep, 
David  sat  down  to  his  supper,  and  Betty  Dun- 
ster hurried  up  the  valley,  shouting,  44  Children, 
where  are  you  ? David ! Jane ! Nancy ! where 
are  you  ?” 

When  she  heard  nothing  of  them,  she  hurried 
still  more  wildly  up  the  hill  toward  the  village. 
When  she  arrived  there — the  distance  of  a mile 
— she  inquired  from  house  to  house,  but  no  one 
had  seen  any  thing  of  them.  It  was  clear  they 
had  not  been  in  that  direction.  An  alarm  was 
thus  created  in  the  village ; and  several  young 
men  set  out  to  join  Mrs.  Dunster  in  the  quest. 
They  again  descended  the  valley  toward  Dun- 
ster’s  house,  shouting  every  now  and  then,  and 
listening  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  and  the 
rain  fell  heavily;  but  the  wind  had  consider- 
ably abated,  and  once  they  thought  they  heard 
a faint  cry  in  answer  to  their  call,  far  down  the 
valley.  They  were  right:  the  children  had 
heard  the  shouting,  and  had  replied  to  it.  But 
they  were  far  off.  The  young  men  shouted 
again,  but  there  was  no  answer ; and  after 
shouting  once  more  without  success,  they  hast- 
ened on.  When  they  reached  David  Dunster’s 
house,  they  found  the  door  open,  and  no  one 
within.  They  knew  that  David  had  set  off  in 
quest  of  the  children  himself,  and  they  determ- 
ined to  descend  the  valley.  The  distracted 
mother  went  with  them,  crying  silently  to  her- 
self and  praying  inwardly,  ami  every  now  and 
then  trying  to  shout.  But  the  young  men  raised 
their  strong  voices  above  hers,  and  made  the 
cliffs  echo  with  their  appeals. 

Anon  a voice  answered  them  down  the  val- 
ley. They  ran  on  as  well  as  the  darkness  would 
let  them,  and  soon  found  that  it  was  David  Dun- 
ster, who  had  been  in  the  plantations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley ; but  hearing  nothing  of  the 
lost  children,  now  joined  them.  He  said  he  had 
heard  the  cry  from  the  hill  side  farther  down, 
that  answered  to  their  shouts : and  he  was  sure 
that  it  was  his  boy  David's  vuee.  But  be  had 
shouted  again,  and  there  had  been  no  answer 
but  a wild  scream  as  of  terror,  that  made  his 
blood  run  cold. 

44  O God !”  exclaimed  the  distracted  mother, 
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44  what  can  it  be  ! David  ! David  ! Jane 
Nancy  1” 

There  was  no  answer.  The  young  men 
bade  Betty  Dunster  to  contain  herself,  and  they 
would  find  the  children  before  they  went  home 
again.  All  held  on  down  the  valley,  and  m the 
direction  whence  the  voice  came.  Many  times 
did  the  young  men  and  the  now  strongly  agi- 
tated father  shout  and  listen.  At  length  they 
seemed  to  hear  voices  of  weeping  and  moaning. 
They  listened — they  were  snre  they  heard  a la- 
menting— it  could  only  be  the  children.  But 
why,  then  did  they  not  answer?  On  struggled 
the  men,  and  Mrs.  Dunster  followed  wildly  after. 
Now,  again,  they  stood  and  shouted,  and  a kind 
of  terrified  scream  followed  the  shout. 

14  God  in  heaven !”  exclaimed  the  mother ; 
44 what  is  it?  There  is  something  dreadful. 
My  children  ! my  children ! where  are  you  ?” 

44  Be  silent,  pray  do,  Mrs.  Dunster,”  said  one 
of  the  young  men,  44  or  we  can  not  catch  the 
sounds  so  as  to  follow  them.  They  again  list- 
ened, and  the  wailings  of  the  children  wore 
plainly  heard.  The  whole  party  poshed  for- 
ward over  stock  and  stone  up  the  hill.  They 
called  again,  and  there  was  a cry  of  “Here! 
here  ! fayther ! mother  1 where  are  you  ?” 

In  a few  moments  more  the  whole  party  had 
reached  the  children,  who  stood  drenched  with 
rain,  and  trembling  violently,*  under  a cliff  that 
gave  no  shelter,  but  was  exposed  especially  to 
the  wind  and  rain. 

44  O Christ ! my  children !”  cried  the  mother, 
wildly,  struggling  forward  and  clasping  one  in 
her  arms.  44  Nancy ! Jane  1 But  where  is 
David  ? David  ! David ! Oh,  where  is  David? 
Where  is  your  brother  ?” 

The  whole  party  was  startled  at  not  seeing 
the  boy,  and  joined  in  a simultaneous  44  Where 
is  be?  where  is  your  brother?” 

The  two  children  only  wept  and  trembled 
more  violently,  and  burst  into  loud  crying. 

44  Silence !”  shouted  the  father.  44  Where 
is  David  ? I tell  ye  ? Is  he  lost  ? David,  lad, 
where  ar  ta?” 

AH  listened,  but  there  was  no  answer  but  the 
renewed  crying  of  the  two  girls. 

44  Where  is  the  lad,  then  ?”  thundered  forth 
the  father  with  a terrible  oath. 

The  two  terrified  children  cried,  “ Oh,  down 
there  ! down  there  !” 

44  Down  where  ? Oh,  God  I”  exclaimed  ont, 
of  the  young  men  ; 44  why  it’s  a precipice  • 
Down  there !” 

At  this  dreadful  intelligence  the  mother  gave 
a wild  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  ground 
The  young  men  caught  her,  and  dragged  het 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
: father  in  the  same  moment,  furious  at  what  he 
! heard,  seized  the  younger  child,  that  happened 
I to  bo  near  him,  and  shaking  it  violently,  swore 
| he  would  fling  it  down  after  the  lad. 

I He  was  angry  with  the  poor  children,  as  if 
they  had  caused  the  destruction  of  his  boy 
I The  young  men  seized  him,  and  bade  him  think 
I what  he  was  about;  but  the  man  believing  hi* 
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boy  had  fallen  down  the  precipice,  was  like  a 
madman.  He  kicked  at  his  wife  as  she  lay  on 
the  ground,  as  if  she  were  guilty  of  this  calamity 
by  leaving  the  children  at  home.  He  was  fu- 
rious against  the  poor  girls,  as  if  they  had  led 
their  brother  into  danger.  In  his  violent  rage 
he  was  a perfect  maniac,  and  the  young  men 
pushing  him  away,  cried  shame  on  him.  In  a 
while,  the  desperate  man,  torn  by  a hurricane 
of  passion,  sate  himself  down  on  a crag,  and 
burst  into  a tempest  of  tears,  and  struck  his 
head  violently  with  his  oienched  fists,  and  cursed 
himself  and  every  body.  It  was  a dreadful 
scene. 

Meantime,  some  of  the  young  men  had  gone 
down  below  the  precipice  on  which  the  children 
had  stood,  and,  feeling  among  the  loose  stones, 
bed  found  the  body  of  poor  little  David.  He 
was  truly  dead ! 

When  he  had  heard  the  shout  of  his  father, 
or  of  the  young  men,  he  had  given  one  loud 
shout  in  answer,  and  saying,  u Come  on  ! never 
fear  now !”  sprang  forward,  and  was  over  the 
precipice  in  the  dark,  and  flew  down,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  His  sisters  heard  a rush,  a 
faint  shriek,  and  suddenly  stopping,  escaped  the 
destruction  that  poor  David  had  found. 


CHAPTER  IL— MILL  LIFE. 

We  must  pass  over  the  painful  and  dreadful 
particulars  of  that  night,  and  of  a long  time  to 
come ; the  maniacal  rage  of  the  father,  the  shat- 
tered heart  and  feelings  of  the  mother,  the  dread- 
ful state  of  the  two  remaining  children,  to  whom 
their  brother  was  one  of  the  most  precious  ob- 
jects in  a world  which,  like  theirs,  contained  so 
few.  One  moment  to  have  seen  him  full  of 
life,  and  fun,  and  bravado,  and  almost  the  next 
a lifeless  and  battered  corpse,  was  something 
too  strange  and  terrible  to  be  soon  surmounted. 
But  this  was  woefully  aggravated  by  the  cruel 
anger  of  their  father,  who  continued  to  regard 
tbem  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  his  favorite  boy. 
He  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in  them.  He 
never  spoke  to  them  but  to  scold  tbem.  He 
drank  more  deeply  than  ever,  and  came  home 
later ; and  when  there,  was  sullen  and  morose. 
When  their  mother,  who  suffered  severely,  but 
still  plodded  on  with  all  her  duties,  said,  “ David, 
they  are  thy  children  too,”  be  would  reply, 
savagely,  “ Hod  thy  tongue ! What’s  a pack  o’ 
wenches  to  my  lad  ?” 

What  tended  to  render  the  miner  more  hard 
toward  the  two  girls  was  a circumstance  which 
would  have  awakened  a better  feeling  in  a softer 
father's  heart.  Nancy,  the  younger  girl,  since 
the  dreadful  catastrophe,  had  seemed  to  grow 
gradually  dull  and  defective  in  her  intellect,  she 
bad  a slow  and  somewhat  idiotic  air  and  man- 
ner. Her  mother  perceived  it,  and  was  struck 
with  consternation  by  it.  She  tried  to  ronse 
her,  but  in  vain.  Sbe  could  not  perform  her 
ordinary  reading  and  spelling  lessons.  She 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  what  was  already 


learned.  She  appeared  to  have  a difficulty  in 
moving  her  legs,  and  carried  her  hands  as  if  she 
had  suffered  a partial  paralysis.  Jane,  her  sis- 
ter, was  dreadfully  distressed  at  it,  and  she  and 
her  mother  wept  many  bitter  tears  over  her. 
One  day,  in  the  following  spring,  they  took  her 
with  them  to  Ashford,  and  consulted  the  doctor 
there.  On  examining  her,  and  hearing  fully 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  broth- 
er's death — the  fact  of  which  he  well  knew,  for 
it,  of  course,  was  known  to  the  whole  coontry 
round — he  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was 
afraid  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a sad 
case ; that  the  terrors  of  that  night  had  affected 
her  brain,  and  that,  through  it,  the  whole  nerv- 
ous system  had  suffered,  and  was  continuing  to 
suffer  the  most  melancholy  effects.  The  only 
thing,  he  thought,  in  her  favor  was  her  youth ; 
and  added,  that  it  might  have  a good  effect,  if 
they  could  leave  the  place  where  she  had  under- 
gone such  a terrible  shock.  But  whether  they 
did  or  not,  kindness  and  soothing  attentions  to 
her  would  do  more  than  any  thing  else. 

Mrs.  Dunster  and  little  Jane  returned  home 
with  heavy  hearts.  The  doctor’s  opinion  had 
only  confirmed  their  fears ; for  Jane,  though  but 
a child,  had  quickness  and  affection  for  her  sis- 
ter enough  to  make  her  comprehend  the  awful 
nature  of  poor  Nancy’s  condition.  Mrs.  Dunster 
told  her  husband  the  doctor’s  words,  for  she 
thought  they  would  awaken  some  tenderness  in 
him  toward  the  unfortunate  child.  But  he  said, 
u That’s  just  what  I expected.  Hou  ’ll  grow 
soft,  and  then  who’s  to  maintain  her?  Hou 
mun  goo  to  th’  workhouse,” 

With  that  he  took  his  maundrel  and  went  off 
to  his  work.  Instead  of  softening  his  nature, 
this  intelligence  seemed  only  to  harden  and  bru- 
talize it.  He  drank  now  more  and  more.  But 
all  that  summer  the  mother  and  Jane  did  all 
that  they  could  think  of  to  restore  the  health 
and  mind  of  poor  Nancy.  Every  morning,  when 
the  father  was  gone  to  work,  Jane  went  to  a 
spring  up  in  the  opposite  wood,  famed  for  the 
coldness  and  sweetness  of  its  waters.  On  this 
account  the  proprietors  of  the  mills  at  Cress- 
brook  had  put  down  a large  trough  there  under 
the  spreading  trees,  and  the  people  fetched  the 
water  even  from  the  village.  Hence  Jane 
brought,  at  many  journeys,  this  cold,  delicious 
water  to  bathe  her  sister  in ; they  then  rubbed 
her  warm  with  cloths,  and  gave  her  new  milk 
for  her  breakfast.  Her  lessons  were  not  left  of£ 
lest  the  mind  should  sink  into  fatuity,  but  were 
made  as  easy  as  possible.  Jane  continued  to 
talk  to  her,  and  laugh  with  her,  as  if  nothing 
was  amiss,  though  she  did  it  with  a heavy  heart, 
and  she  engaged  her  to  weed  and  hoe  with  her 
in  their  little  garden.  She  did  not  dare  to  lead 
her  far  out  iuto  the  valley,  lest  it  might  excite 
her  memory  of  the  past  fearful  time,  but  she 
gathered  her  flowers,  and  continued  to  play  with 
her  at  all  their  accustomed  sports,  of  building 
houses  with  pieces  of  pots  and  stones,  and  im 
agining  gardens  and  parks.  The  anxious  moth- 
er, when  si  me  weeks  were  gone  by,  fancied  that 
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there  was  really  some  improvement.  The  cold-  , 
bathing  seemed  to  have  strengthened  the  system : I 
the  poor  child  walked,  and  bore  herself  with 
more  freedom  and  firmness.  She  became  ar- 
dently fond  of  being  with  her  sister,  and  atten- 
tive to  her  directions.  But  there  was  a dull 
cloud  over  her  intellect,  and  a vacancy  in  her 
eyes  and  features.  She  was  quiet,  easily  pleased, 
but  seemed  to  have  little  volition  of  her  own. 
Mrs.  Du  ns  ter  thought  if  they  could  but  get  her 
away  fiom  that  spot,  it  might  rouse  her  mind 
from  its  sleep.  But,  perhaps,  the  sleep  was 
better  than  the  awaking  might  be  ; however,  the 
removal  came,  though  in  a more  awful  way  than 
was  looked  for.  The  miner,  who  had  continued 
to  drink  more  and  more,  and  seemed  to  have 
almost  estranged  himself  from  his  home,  staying 
away  in  his  drinking  bouts  for  a week  or  more 
together,  was  one  day  blasting  a rock  in  the 
mine,  and  being  half-stupefied  with  beer,  did  not 
take  care  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  explosion, 
was  struck  with  a piece  of  the  flying  stone,  and 
killed  on  the  spot. 

The  poor  widow  and  her  children  were  now 
obliged  to  remove  from  under  Wardlow-Cop. 
The  place  had  been  a sad  one  to  her ; the  death 
of  her  husband,  though  he  had  been  latterly  far 
from  a good  one,  and  had  left  her  with  the  chil- 
dren in  deep  poverty,  was  a fresh  source  of 
severe  grief  to  her.  Her  religious  mind  was 
stf  uck  down  with  a weight  of  melancholy  by  the 
reflection  of  the  life  he  had  led,  and  the  sudden 
way  in  which  he  had  been  summoned  into  eter- 
nity. When  she  looked  forward,  what  a pros- 
pect was  there  for  her  children  1 It  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  maintain  them  from  her  small 
oamings,  and  as  to  Nancy,  would  she  ever  be 
able  to  earn  her  own  bread,  and  protect  herself 
in  the  world  ? 

It  was  amid  such  reflections  that  Mrs.  Dun- 
ster  quitted  this  deep,  solitary,  and,  to  her,  fatal  j 
valley,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  village  of 
Cressbrook.  Here  she  had  one  small  room,  and 
by  her  own  labors,  and  some  aid  from  the  parish, 
she  managed  to  support  herself  and  the  children. 
For  seven  years  she  continue<Ther  laborious  life, 
assisted  by  the  labor  of  the  two  daughters,  who 
also  seamed  stockings,  and  in  the  evenings  were 
instructed  by  her.  Her  girls  were  now  thirteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age : Jane  was  a tall  and 
very  pretty  girl  of  her  years;  she  was  active, 
industrious,  and  sweet-tempered  : her  constant 
affection  for  poor  Nancy  was  something  as  ad- 
mirable as  it  was  singular.  Nancy  had  now 
confirmed  good  health,  but  it  had  affected  her 
mother  to  perceive  that,  since  the  catastrophe 
of  her  brother’s  death,  and  the  cruel  treatment 
of  her  father  at  that  time,  she  had  never  grown 
in  any  degree  as  she  ought ; she  was  short,  stout, 
and  of  a pale  and  very  plain  countenance.  It 
could  not  be  now  said  that  she  was  deficient  in 
mind,  but  she  was  slow  in  its  operations.  She 
display  eel,  indeed,  a more  than  ordinary  depth 
of  reflection,  and  a shrewdness  of  observation, 
but  the  evidences  of  this  came  forth  in  a very 
quiet  way,  and  were  observable  only  to  her 


mother  and  sister.  To  all  besides  she  was  ex- 
I tremely  reserved : she  was  timid  to  excess,  and 
shrunk  from  public  notice  into  the  society  of  her 
mother  and  sister.  There  was  a feeling  abroad> 
in  the  neighborhood  that  she  was  “not  quite 
right,”  but  the  few  who  were  more  discerning, 
shook  their  heads,  and  observed,  “ Right,  she 
was  not,  poor  thing,  but  it  was  not  want  of 
sense;  she  had  more  of  that  than  most.” 

And  such  was  the  opinion  of  her  mother  and 
sister.  They  perceived  that  Nancy  had  received 
a shock  of  which  she  must  bear  the  effects 
through  life.  Circumstances  might  bring  her 
feeble  but  sensitive  nerves  much  misery.  She 
required  to  be  guarded  and  sheltered  from  the 
rudenesses  of  the  world,  and  the  mother  trembled 
to  think  how  much  she  might  be  exposed  to 
them.  But  in  every  thing  that  related  to  sound 
judgment,  they  knew  that  she  surpassed  not  only 
them,  but  any  of  their  acquaintance.  If  any 
difficulty  had  to  be  decided,  it  was  Nancy  who 
pondered  on  it,  and,  perhaps,  at  some  moment 
when  least  expected,  pronounced  an  opinion  that 
might  be  taken  as  confidently  as  an  oracle. 

The  affection  of  the  two  sisters  was  some- 
thing beyond  the  ties  of  this  world.  Jane  had 
watohed  and  attended  to  her  from  the  time  of 
her  constitutional  injury  with  a love  that  never 
seemed  to  know  a moment’s  weariness  or 
change ; and  the  aflection  which  Nancy  evinoed 
for  her  was  equally  intense  and  affecting.  She 
seemed  to  hang  on  her  society  for  her  very  life. 
Jane  felt  this,  and  vowed  that  they  would  never 
quit  one  another.  The  mother  sighed.  How 
many  things,  she  thought,  might  tear  asunder 
that  beautiful  resolve. 

But  now  they  were  of  an  age  to  obtain  work 
in  the  mill.  Indeed,  Jane  could  have  had  em- 
ployment there  long  before,  but  she  would  not 
quit  her  sister  till  she  could  go  with  her — and 
now  there  they  went.  The  proprietor,  who 
knew  the  case  familiarly,  so  ordered  it  that  the 
two  sisters  should  work  near  each  other;  and 
that  poor  Nancy  should  be  as  little  exposed  to 
the  rudeness  of  the  work-peopie  as  possible. 
But  at  first  so  slow  and  awkward  were  Nancy’s 
endeavors,  and  such  an  effect  had  it  on  her 
frame,  that  it  was  feared  she  must  give  it  up. 
This  would  have  been  a terrible  calamity ; an  { 
the  tears  of  the  two  sisters  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  employer  enabled  Nancy  to  pass  through 
this  severe  ordeal.  In  a while  she  acquired 
sufficient  dexterity,  and  thenceforward  went 
through  her  work  with  great  accuracy  and  per- 
severance. As  far  as  any  intercourse  with  the 
workpeople  was  concerned,  she  might  be  said 
to  be  dumb.  Scarcely  ever  did  she  exchange  a 
word  with  any  one,  but  she  returned  kind  nods 
and  smiles ; and  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
at  dinner-time,  the  two  sisters  might  be  seen 
going  to  and  fro,  side  by  side — Jane  often  talk- 
ing with  some  of  them;  the  little,  odd-looking 
sister  walking  silent  and  listening. 

Five  more  years,  and  Jane  was  a young 
woman.  Amid  her  companions,  who  were  few 
1 of  them  above  the  middle  size,  she  had  a tall 
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tad  striking  appearance.  Her  father  had  been 
a remarkably  tall  and  strong  man,  and  she  pos- 
sessed something  of  his  stature,  though  none  of 
his  irritable  disposition.  She  was  extremely 
pretty,  of  a blooming,  fresh  complexion,  and 
graceful  form.  She  was  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  expression,  which  was  the  in- 
dex of  her  disposition.  By  her  side  still  went 
that  odd,  broad-built,  but  still  pale  and  little 
lister.  Jane  was  extremely  admired  by  the 
voting  men  of  the  neighborhood,  and  had  already 
many  offers,  but  she  listened  to  none.  “ Where 
I go  must  Nancy  go,”  she  said  to  herself,  uand 
of  whom  can  I be  sure  ?” 

Of  Nancy  no  one  took  notice.  Her  pale, 
somewhat  large  features,  her  thoughtful,  silent 
look,  and  her  short,  stout  figure,  gave  you  an 
idea  of  a dwarf,  though  she  could  not  strictly 
be  called  one.  No  one  would  think  of  Nancy  as 
a wife — where  Jane  went  she  must  go;  the  two 
dung  together  with  one  heart  and  soul.  The 
blow  which  deprived  them  of  their  brother  seem- 
ed to  bind  them  inseparably  together. 

Mrs.  Dunster,  besides  her  seaming,  at  which, 
in  truth,  she  earned  a miserable  sura,  had  now  | 
for  some  years  been  the  post-woman  from  the 
Tillage  to  the  Bull’s  Head,  where  the  mail,  going 
oo  to  Tides  well,  left  the  letter-bag.  Thither 
and  back,  wet  or  dry,  summer  or  winter,  she 
went  every  day,  the  year  round.  With  her 
earnings,  and  those  of  the  girls,  the  world  went 
as  well  with  them  as  the  world  goes  on  the  aver- 
age with  the  poor ; and  she  kept  a small,  neat 
cottage.  Cramps  and  rheumatisms  she  began 
to  feel  sensibly  from  so  much  exposure  to  rain 
and  cold ; but  the  never-varying  and  firm  affec- 
tion of  her  two  children  was  a halm  in  her  cup 
which  made  her  contented  with  every  thing 
else. 

When  Jane  was  about  t wo-and -twenty,  poor 
Mrs.  Dunster,  seized  with  rheumatic  fever,  died. 
On  her  death-bed,  she  said  to  Jane,  “ Thou  will 
never  desert  poor  Nancy ; and  that’s  ray  com- 
fort. God  has  been  good  to  me.  After  all  my 
trouble,  he  has  given  me  this  faith,  that,  come 
weal,  come  woe,  so  long  as  thou  has  a home, 
Nancy  will  never  want  one.  God  bless  thee 
for  it ! God  bless  you  both ; and  he  will  bless 
youl”  So  saying,  Betty  Dunster  breathed  her 
last. 

The  events  immediately  following  her  death 
did  not  seem  to  bear  out  her  dying  faith ; for 
the  two  poor  girls  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
cottage.  There  was  a want  of  cottages.  Not 
half  of  the  work-people  could  be  entertained  in 
this  village ; they  went  to  and  fro  for  many 
miles.  Jane  and  Nancy  were  now  obliged  to 
do  the  same.  Their  cottage  was  wanted  for  an 
overlooker — and  they  removed  to  Tides  well, 
three  miles  off.  They  had  thus  six  miles  a day 
to  walk,  besides  standing  at  their  work;  but 
they  were  young,  and  had  companions.  In 
Tideswell  they  were  more  cheerful.  They  had 
a snug  little  coUage;  were  near  a meeting;  and 
/baud  friends.  They  did  not  complain.  Here, 
again,  Jane  Dunster  attracted  great  attention, 


and  a young,  thriving  grocer  paid  his  addresses 
to  her.  It  was  an  offer  that  made  Jane  take 
time  to  reflect.  Every  one  said  it  was  an  op- 
portunity not  to  he  neglected : but  Jane  weigh- 
ed in  her  mind,  “ Will  he  keep  faith  in  my  com- 
pact with  Nancy?”  Though  her  admirer  made 
every  vow  on  the  subject,  Jane  paused  and  de- 
termined to  take  the  opinion  of  Nancy.  Nancy 
thought  for  a day,  and  then  said,  u Dearest  sis- 
ter,  I don’t  feel  easy;  I fear  that  from  some 
cause  it  would  not  do  in  the  end.” 

Jane,  from  that  moment,  gave  up  the  idea  of 
the  connection.  There  might  be  those  who 
would  suspect  Nancy  of  a selfish  bias  in  the 
advice  she  gave ; but  Jane  knew  that  no  such 
feeling  influenced  her  pure  soul.  For  one  long 
year  the  two  sisters  traversed  the  hills  between 
Cressbrook  and  Tideswell.  But  they  had  com- 
panions, and  it  was  pleasant  in  the  summer 
months.  But  winter  came,  and  then  it  was  a 
severe  trial.  To  rise  in  the  dark,  and  traverse 
those  wild  and  bleak  hills ; to  go  through  snow 
and  drizzle,  and  face  the  sharpest  winds  in  win- 
ter, was  no  trifling  matter.  Before  winter  was 
over,  the  two  young  women  began  seriously  to 
revolve  the  chances  of  a nearer  residence,  or  a 
change  of  employ.  There  were  not  few  who 
blamed  Jane  excessively  for  the  folly  of  refusing 
the  last  good  offer.  Thete  were  even  more 
than  one  who,  in  the  hearing  of  Nancy,  blamed 
her.  Nancy  was  thoughtful,  agitated,  and  wept. 
“ If  I can,  dear  sister,”  she  said,  “ have  advised 
you  to  your  injury,  how  shall  I forgive  myself? 
What  shall  become  of  me  ?” 

But  Jane  clasped  her  sister  to  her  heart,  and 
said,  “ No ! no  1 dearest  sister,  you  are  not  to 
blame.  I feel  you  are  right;  let  ns  wait,  and 
we  shall  see !” 


CHAPTER  ni.— THE  COURTSHIP  AND  ANOTHER 

t SHIP. 

One  evening,  as  the  two  sisters  were  hasten- 
ing along  the  road  through  the  woods  on  their 
way  homeward,  a young  farmer  drove  up  in  his 
spring-cart,  cost  a look  at  them,  stopped,  and 
said,  u Young  women,  if  you  are  going  my  way, 
I shall  he  glad  of  your  company.  You  are  quite 
welcome  to  ride.” 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other.  “ Dunna 
be  afreed,”  said  the  young  farmer ; “my  name’s 
James  Cheshire.  I’m  well  known  in  these 
parts;  you  may  trust  yersens  wi’  me,  if  it’s 
agreeable.” 

To  Jane’s  surprise,  Nancy  said,  “No,  sir, 
we  are  not  afraid;  we  are  much  obliged  to 
you.” 

The  young  farmer  helped  them  up  into  the 
cart,  and  away  they  drove. 

“I’m  afraid  we  shall  crowd  you,”  said  Jane. 
! “ Not  a hit  of  it,”  replied  the  young  farmer, 

j “ There’s  room  for  three  bigger  nor  us  on  this 
I seat,  and  I’m  no  ways  tedious.” 

The  sisters  saw  nothing  odd  in  his  use  of  the 
word  “ tedious,”  as  strangers  wou  d have  done 
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they  knew  it  merely  meant  “ not  at  all  particu- 
lar.” They  were  soon  in  active  talk.  As  he 
had  told  them  who  he  was,  ho  asked  them  in 
their  turn  if  they  worked  at  the  mills  there. 
They  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  young 
man  said, 

u I thought  so.  I’ve  seen  you  sometimes 
going  along  together.  I noticed  you  because 
you  seemed  so  sisterly  like,  and  you  are  sisters, 
I reckon.” 

They  said  “Yes.” 

“ I’ve  a good  spanking  horse,  you  seen,”  said 
James  Cheshire.  “ 1 shall  get  over  th’  ground 
rayther  faster  nor  you  done  a-foot,  eh?  My 
word,  though,  it  must  be  nation  cold  on  these 
bleak  hills  i’  winter.” 

The  sisters  assented,  and  thanked  the  young 
farmer  for  taking  them  up. 

“ We  are  rather  late,”  said  they,  u for  we 
looked  in  on  a friend,  and  the  rest  of  the  mill- 
hands  were  gone  on.” 

“Well,”  said  the  young  fanner,  “never  mind 
that.  1 fancy  Bess,  my  mare  here,  can  go  a lit- 
tle faster  nor  they  can.  We  shall  very  likely 
be  at  Tidscr  as  soon  as  they  are.” 

“ But  you  are  not  going  to  Tidser,”  said  Jane, 
“your  farm  is  just  before  us  there.” 

“Yay,  I’m  going  to  Tidser  though.  I’ve  a 
bit  of  business  to  do  there  before  I go  horn.” 

On  drove  the  farmer  at  what  he  called  a 
spanking  rate ; presently  they  saw  the  young 
mill-people  on  the  road  before  them. 

“There  are  your  companions,”  said  James 
Cheshire ; “ we  shall  cut  past  them  like  a flash 
of  lightning.” 

“Oh,”  exclaimed  Jane  Dunster,  “what  will 
they  say  at  seeing  u*  riding  here?”  and  she 
blushed  brightly. 

“Say?”  said  the  young  farmer,  smiling, 
“ never  mind  what  they’ll  say ; depend  upon  it, 
they’d  like  to  be  here  theirsens.” 

James  Cheshire  cracked  his  whip.  The  horse 
flew  along.  The  party  of  the  young  mill-hands 
turned  round,  and  on  seeing  Jane  and  Nancy  in 
the  cart,  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise. 

“ My  word,  though !”  said  Mary  Smedley,  a 
fresh  buxom  lass,  somewhat  inclined  to  stout- 
ness. 

“Well,  if  ever!”  cried  smart  little  Hannah 
Bowyer. 

“ Nay,  then,  what  next  ?”  said  Tctty  Wilton, 
a tall,  thin  girl  of  very  good  looks. 

The  two  sisters  nodded  and  smiled  to  their 
companions;  Jane  still  blushing  rosily,  but 
Nancy  sitting  as  pale  and  as  gravely  as  if  they 
were  going  on  some  solemn  business. 

The  only  notice  the  farmer  took  was  to  turn 
with  a broad,  smiling  face,  and  shout  to  them, 
“ Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  here  too?” 

“ Ay,  take  us  up,”  shouted  a number  of  voices 
together  *,  but  the  farmer  cracked  his  whip,  and 
giving  them  a nod  and  a dozen  smiles  in  one, 
said,  “ 1 can’t  stay.  Ask  the  next  farmer  that 
comes  up.” 

With  this  they  drove  on  ; the  young  farmer 
very  merry  and  full  of  talk.  They  were  soon 


by  the  side  of  his  farm.  “There’s  a flock  of 
sheep  on  the  turnips  there,”  he  said,  proudly  f 
“ they’re  not  to  be  beaten  on  this  side  Ash- 
bourne. And  there  are  some  black  oxen,  going 
for  the  night  to  the  straw-yard.  Jolly  fellows, 
those,  eh  ? But  I reckon  you  don’t  understand 
much  of  farming  stock?” 

“ No,”  said  Jane,  and  was  again  surprised 
at  Nancy  adding,  “I  wish  wo  did.  I think  * 
farmer’s  life  must  be  the  very  happiest  of  any.” 

“ You  think  so?”  said  the  farmer,  turning  and 
looking  at  her  earnestly,  and  evidently  with  some 
wonder.  “You  are  right,”  said  he.  “ You  lit- 
tle ones  are  knowing  ones.  You  are  right : it’s 
the  life  for  a king.” 

They  were  at  the  village.  “ Pray  stop,”  said 
Jane,  “ and  let  us  get  down.  I would  not  for 
the  world  go  up  the  village  thus.  It  would 
make  such  a talk !” 

“ Talk  ! who  cares  for  talk  ?”  said  the  farm- 
er ; “ won’t  the  youngsters  we  left  on  the  road 
talk?” 

“ Quite  enough,”  said  Jane. 

“ And  are  you  afraid  of  talk  ?”  said  the  farmer 
to  Nancy. 

“ I’m  not  afraid  of  it  when  I don’t  provoke  it 
willfully,”  said  Nancy ; “ but  we  are  poor  girls, 
and  can’t  afford  to  lose  even  the  good  word  of 
our  acquaintance.  You’ve  been  very  kind  in 
taking  us  up  on  the  road ; but  to  drive  us  to 
our  door  would  cause  such  wonder  as  would 
perhaps  make  us  wish  wc  had  not  been  obliged 
to  you.” 

“ Blame  me,  if  you  arn’t  right  again !”  said 
the  young  farmer,  thoughtfully.  “These  are 
scandal-loving  times,  and  th’  neebors  might 
plague  you.  That’s  a deep  head  of  yourn, 
though — Nancy,  I think  your  sister  caw’d  yon. 
Well,  here  I stop  then.” 

He  jumped  down,  and  helped  them  out. 

“If  you  will  drive  on  first,  said  Jane,  “we 
will  walk  on  after,  and  we  are  great]}*  obliged 
to  you.” 

“Nay,”  said  the  young  man,  “I  shall  turn 
again  here.” 

“ But  you’ve  business.” 

“ Oh ! my  business  was  to  drive  you  here — 
that’s  all.” 

James  Cheshire  was  mounting  his  cart,  when 
Nancy  stepped  up,  and  said,  “ Excuse  rue,  sir, 
but  you’ll  meet  the  mill-people  on  your  return, 
and  it  will  make  them  talk  all  the  more,  as  you 
have  driven  us  past  your  farm.  Have  you  no 
business  that  you  can  do  in  Tidscr,  sir?” 

“ Gad  ! but  thou’rt  right  again  ! Ay,  I’ll 
go  on !”  and  with  a crack  of  his  whip,  and  a 
“ Good  night !”  he  whirled  into  the  village  be- 
fore them. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Nancy,  pressing 
her  sister’s  arm  to  her  side,  said,  “There’s  the 
right  man  at  last,  dear  Jane.” 

“ What !”  said  Jane,  yet  blushing  deeply  at 
the  same  time,  and  her  heart  beating  quicker 
against  her  side.  “ Whatever  are  you  talking 
of,  Nancy?  That  young  fanner  fall  in  *ov« 
with  a mill-girl  ?” 
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“He’s  done  it,”  said  Nancy;  “I  see  it  in 
him — I feel  it  in  him.  And  I feel,  too,  that  ho 
is  true  and  stanch  os  steel.” 

Jane  was  silent.  They  walked  on  in  sileqpe. 
Jane's  own  heart  responded  to  what  Nancy  had 
said;  she  thought  again  and  again  on  what  he 
said.  “ I have  seen  you  sometimes “l  no- 
ticed you  because  you  seemed  so  sisterly.”  “ He 
must  have  a good  heart,”  thought  Jane ; “ but 
then  he  can  never  think  of  a poor  mill-girl  like 
me.” 

The  neat  morning  they  had  to  undergo  plenty 
of  raillery  from  their  companions.  We  will  pass 
that  over.  For  several  days,  as  they  passed  to 
and  fro,  they  saw  nothing  of  the  young  farmer. 
But  one  evening,  as  they  were  again  alone,  hav- 
ing staid  at  the  same  acquaintance’s  as  before, 
the  young  farmer  popped  his  head  over  a stone 
wall,  and  said,  u Good  evening  to  yon,  young 
women.”  He  was  soon  over  the  wall,  and 
walked  on  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  town. 
On  the  Sunday  at  the  chapel  Jane  saw  Nancy’s 
grave  face  fixed  on  some  object  steadily,  and, 
looking  in  the  same  direction,  was  startled  to 
see  James  Cheshire.  Again  her  heart  beat 
pit-a-pat,  and  she  thought,  “Can  he  really  be 
thinking  of  me  ?” 

The  moment  chapel  was  over,  James  Cheshire 
was  gone,  stopping  to  speak  to  no  one.  Nancy 
again  pressed  the  arm  of  Jane  to  her  side,  as 
they  walked  home,  and  said,  u I was  not  wrong.” 
Jane  only  replied  by  returning  her  affectionate 
pressure. 

Some  days  after,  as  Nancy  Dunster  was  com- 
ing out  of  a shop  in  the  evening,  after  their  re- 
turn home  from  the  mill,  James  Cheshire  sud- 
denly put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and,  on  her 
turning,  shook  her  hand  cordially,  and  said, 
“Come  along  with  me  a bit.  I most  have  a 
little  talk  with  you.” 

Nancy  consented  without  remark  or  hesita- 
tion. James  Cheshire  walked  on  quickly  till 
they  came  near  the  fine  old  church  which  strikes 
travelers  as  so  superior  to  the  place  in  which  it 
is  located,  when  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  tak- 
ing Nancy’s  hand,  began  in  a most  friendly  man- 
ner to  tell  her  how  much  he  liked  her  and  her 
sister.  That,  to  make  a short  matter  of  it,  as 
was  his  way,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
woman  of  all  others  in  the  world  that  would 
suit  him  for  a wife  was  her  sister.  “ But  before 
1 said  so  to  her,  I thought  I would  say  so  to  you, 
Nancy,  for  you  are  so  sensible,  I’m  sure  you  will 
say  what  is  best  for  us  all.” 

Nancy  manifested  no  surprise,  but  said  calm- 
ly, “You  are  a well-to-do  farmer,  Mr.  Che- 
shire. You  have  friends  of  property;  my  sister, 
and—” 

“ Ay,  and  a mill-girl ; I know  all  that.  I’ve 
thought  it  all  over,  and  so  far  you  are  right 
again,  my  little  one.  But  just  hear  what  I’ve 
got  to  say.  I’m  no  fool,  though  I say  it.  I’ve 
an  eye  in  my  head  and  a head  on  my  shoulders, 
eh?” 

Nancy  smiled 

“ Well  now,  it’s  not  any  mill-girl — mind  you, 


it’s  not  any  mill-girl ; no,  nor  perhaps  another 
in  the  kingdom,  that  would  do  for  me.  I don’t 
think  mill-girls  are  in  the  main  cut  out  for  farm- 
ers’ wives,  any  more  than  farmers'  wives  are  fil 
for  mill-girls;  but,  you  9ee,  I’ve  got  a notion 
that  your  sister  is  not  only  a very  farrantly  lass, 
but  that  she’s  one  that  has  particular  good  sense, 
though  not  so  deep  as  you,  Nancy,  neither.  Well, 
I’ve  a notion  she  can  turn  her  hand  to  any  thing, 
and  that  she’s  a heart  to  do  it  when  it’s  a duty. 
Isn’t  that  so,  eh?  And  if  it  is  so,  then  Jane 
Dunster’s  the  lass  for  me;  that  is,  if  it’s  quite 
ag  reeable.” 

Nancy  pressed  James  Cheshire’s  hand,  and 
said.  “ You  are  very  kind.” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,”  said  James. 

“Well,”  continued  Nancy;  “but  I would  have 
you  to  consider  what  your  friends  will  say,  and 
whether  you  will  not  be  made  unhappy  by 
them.” 

“ Why,  as  to  that,”  said  James  Cheshire,  in- 
terrupting her,  “mark  me,  Miss  Dunster.  I 
don’t  ask  my  friends  for  any  thing.  I can  (arm 
my  own  farm ; buy  my  own  cattle ; drive  my 
spring-cart,  without  any  advice  or  assistance  of 
theirs;  and  therefore  I don’t  think  I shall  ask 
their  advice  in  the  matter  of  a wife,  eh  ? No, 
no,  on  that  score  I’m  made  up.  My  name’s  In- 
dependent, and,  at  a word,  the  only  living  thing 
I mean  to  ask  advice  of  is  yourself.  If  you, 
Miss  Dunster,  approve  of  the  match,  it’s  settled, 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned.” 

“ Then  so  far,”  said  Nancy,  “ as  you  and  my 
sister  are  concerned,  without  reference  to  world- 
ly circumstances,  I approve  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I believe  you  to  be  as  good  and  honest  as  I know 
my  sister  to  be.  Oh,  Mr.  Cheshire  ! she  is  one 
of  ten  thousand.” 

“Well,  I was  sure  of  it,”  said  the  young 
farmer ; “ and  so  now  you  must  tell  your  sister 
all  about  it ; and  if  all’s  right,  chalk  me  a white 
chalk  inside  of  my  gate  as  you  go  past  i’  th’ 
morning,  and  to-morrow  evening  I’ll  come  up 
and  see  you.” 

Here  the  two  parted  with  a cordial  shake  of 
the  hand.  The  novel  signal  of  an  accepted  love 
was  duly  discovered  by  James  Cheshire  on  his 
gate-post,  when  he  issued  forth  at  day-break, 
and  that  evening  he  was  sitting  at  tea  with  Jane 
and  Nancy  in  the  little  cottage,  having  brought 
in  his  cart  a basket  of  eggs,  apples,  fresh  but- 
ter, and  a pile  of  the  richest  pikelets  (crumpets), 
country  pikelets,  very  different  to  town-made 
ones,  for  tea. 

We  need  not  follow  out  the  courtship  of  James 
Cheshire  and  Jane  Dun**er.  It  was  cordial  and 
happy.  Jame9  insisted  that  both  the  sisters 
should  give  immediate  notice  *o  quit  the  mill- 
work,  to  spare  themselves  the  cold  and  severe 
walks  which  the  winter  now  occasioned  them. 
The  sistorfc  had  improved  their  education  in 
their  evenings.  They  were  far  better  read  and 
informed  than  most  fanners’  daughters.  They 
had  been,  since  they  came  to  Tideswell,  teach- 
ers in  the  Sunday-school.  There  was  compara- 
tively httle  to  be  learned  in  a farm-house  for  the 
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wife  in  winter,  and  James  Cheshire  therefore 
proposed  to  the  sisters  to  go  for  three  months  to 
Manchester  into  a wholesale  house,  to  learn  as 
much  as  they  could  of  the  plain  sewing  and  cut- 
ting out  of  household  linen.  The  person  in 
question  made  up  all  sorts  of  household  linen, 
sheets,  pillow-cases,  shirts,  and  other  things ; in 
fact,  a great  variety  of  articles.  Through  an 
old  acquaintance  he  got  them  introduced  there, 
avowedly  to  prepare  for  housekeeping.  It 
was  a sensible  step,  and  answered  well.  At 
spring,  to  cut  short  opposition  from  his  own  rel- 
atives, which  began  to  show  itself,  for  these 
things  did  not  fail  to'  be  talked  of,  Jame9  Che- 
shire got  a license,  and  proceeding  to  Manches- 
ter, was  then  and  there  married,  and  came  home 
with  his  wife  and  sister. 

The  talk  and  gossip  which  this  wedding  made 
all  round  the  country,  was  no  little;  but  the 
parties  themselves  were  well  satisfied  with  their 
mutual  choice,  and  were  happy.  As  the  spring 
advanced,  the  duties  of  the  household  grew  upon 
Mrs.  Cheshire.  She  had  to  learn  the  art  of 
cheese-making,  butter-making,  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  poultry,  calves,  and  household  manage- 
ment. But  in  these  matters  she  had  the  aid  of 
an  old  servant,  who  had  done  all  this  for  Mr. 
Cheshire,  since  he  began  farming.  She  took  a 
great  liking  to  her  mistress,  and  showed  her 
with  hearty  good-will  how  every  thing  was 
done;  and  as  Jane  took  a deep  interest  in  it, 
she  rapidly  made  herself  mistress  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  house,  as  well  as  of  the  house 
itself.  She  did  not  disdain,  herself,  to  take  a 
hand  at  the  churn,  that  she  might  be  familiar 
with  the  whole  process  of  butter-making,  and 
all  the  signs  by  which  the  process  is  conducted 
to  a successful  issue.  It  was  soon  seen  that  no 
farmer’s  wife  could  produce  a firmer,  fresher, 
sweeter  pound  of  butter.  It  was  neither  swelled 
by  too  hasty  churning,  nor  spoiled,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  by  the  buttermilk  or  by  water  being 
left  in  it,  for  want  of  well  kneading  and  pressing. 
It  was  deliciously  sweet,  because  the  cream  was 
carefully  put  in  the  cleanest  vessels  and  well  at- 
tended to.  Mrs.  Cheshire,  too,  might  daily  be 
seen  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  cheese-pan,  sep- 
arating the  curd,  taking  off  the  whey,  filling  the 
cheese-vat  with  the  curd,  and  putting  the  cheese 
herself  into  press.  Her  cheese-chamber  display- 
ed as  fine  a set  of  well-salted,  well-colored,  well- 
turned  and  regular  cheeses  as  ever  issued  from 
that  or  any  other  farm-house. 

James  Cheshire  was  proud  of  his  w ife : and  j 
Jane  herself  found  a most  excellent  helper  in 
Nancy.  Nancy  took  particularly  to  housekeep-  j 
ing ; saw  that  all  the  rooms  were  exquisitely 
clean ; that  every  thing  was  in  nice  repair ; that 
not  only  the  master  and  mistress,  but  the  serv-  j 
ants  had  their  food  prepared  in  a wholesome t 
and  attractive  manner.  The  eggs  she  stored 
up ; and  as  fruit  came  into  season,  had  it  col- j 
lected  for  market,  and  for  a judicious  household 
use.  She  made  the  tea  and  coffee  morning  and 
evening,  and  did  every  thing  but  preside  at  the 
table.  There  was  not  a farm-house  for  twenty 
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miles  round  that  wore  an  air  of  so  much  brignt- 
ness  and  evident  good  management  as  that  of 
James  Cheshire.  For  Nancy,  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  acquaintance,  he  had  conceded 
a most  profound  respect.  In  all  cases  that  re- 
quired counsel,  though  he  consulted  freely  with 
! his  wife,  he  would  never  decide  till  they  had  had 
! Nancy’s  opinion  and  sanction, 
j And  James  Cheshire  prospered.  But,  spite 
! of  this,  he  did  not  escape  the  persecution  from 
j his  relations  that  Nancy  had  foreseen.  On  all 
hands  he  found  coldness.  None  of  them  called 
j on  him.  They  felt  scandalized  at  his  evening 
himself,  as  they  called  it,  to  a mill-girl.  He 
was  taunted,  when  they  met  at  market,  with 
having  been  caught  with  a pretty  face;  and 
told  that  they  thought  he  had  had  more  sense 
than  to  marry  a dressed  doll  with  a witch  by 
her  side. 

At  first  James  Cheshire  replied  with  a care- 
less waggery,  “ The  pretty  face  makes  capital 
butter  though,  eh  ? The  dressed  doll  turns  out 
a tolerable  dairy,  eh?  Better,”  added  James, 

“ than  a good  many  can,  that  I know,  who  have 
neither  pretty  faces,  nor  have  much  tasto  iu 
dressing  to  crack  of.” 

The  allusion  to  Nancy’s  dwarfish  plainness 
was  what  peculiarly  provoked  James  Cheshire. 

He  might  have  laughed  at  the  criticisms  on  his 
wife,  though  the  envious  neighbors’  wives  did 
say  that  it  was  the  old  servant  and  not  Mrs 
Cheshire  who  produced  such  fine  butter  and 
cheese;  for  wherever  she  appeared,  spite  of 
envy  and  detraction,  her  lovely  person  and  quiet 
good  sense,  and  the  growing  rumor  of  her  good 
management,  did  not  fail  to  produce  a due  im- 
pression. And  James  had  prepared  to  laugh  it 
off;  but  it  would  not  do.  He  found  himself 
getting  every  now  and  then  angry  and  unsettled 
by  it.  A coarse  jest  on  Nancy  at  any  time  threw 
him  into  a desperate  fit  of  indignation.  The 
more  the  superior  merit  of  his  wife  was  known, 
the  more  seemed  to  increase  the  envy  and  venom 
of  some  of  his  relatives.  He  saw,  too,  that  it 
had  an  effect  on  his  wife.  She  was  oft»n  sad, 
and  sometimes  in  tears. 

One  day  when  this  occurred,  James  Cheshire 
said,  as  they  sat  at  tea,  “ I’ve  made  up  my  mind. 

Peace  in  this  Life  is  a jewel.  Better  is  a dinner 
of  herbs  with  peace,  than  a stalled  ox  with  strife. 

Well  now,  I’m  determined  to  have  peace.  Peace 
and  luv,”  said  he,  looking  affectionately  at  his 
wife  and  Nancy,  “peace  and  luv,  by  God’s 
blessing,  have  settled  down  on  this  house ; but 
there  are  stings  here  and  stings  there,  when 
wc  go  out  of  doors.  We  must  not  only  have 
peace  and  luv  in  the  house,  but  peace  all  round 
it.  So  I’ve  made  up  my  mind.  I’m  for 
America  1” 

44  For  America !”  exclaimed  Jane.  44  Surely 
you  can  not  be  in  earnest.” 

14 1 never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,” 
said  James  Cheshire.  44  It  is  true  I do  very  well 
on  this  farm  here,  though  it’s  a cowdish  situa- 
tion ; but  from  all  1 can  learn  I can  do  much 
better  in  America.  I can  there  farm  a much 
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better  farm  of  my  own.  We  can  have  a much 
finer  climate  than  this  Peak  country,  and  our 
countrymen  still  about  us.  Now,  I want  to 
know  what  makes  a man’s  native  land  pleasant 
to  him? — the  kindness  of  his  relations  and 
friends.  But  then,  if  a man’s  relations  are  not 
kind  ? — if  they  get  a conceit  into  them,  that  be-  j 
cause  they  are  relations,  they  are  to  choose  aj 
man's  wife  for  him,  and  sting  him  and  snort  at  j 
him  because  he  has  a will  of  his  own  ? — why, ; 
♦hen,  I say,  God  send  a good  big  herring-pool 
between  me  and  such  relations  ! My  relations, , 
by  way  of  showing  their  natural  affection,  spit 
spite  and  bitterness.  You,  dear  wife  and  sister, 
have  none  of  yourn  to  spite  you.  In  the  house 
we  have  peace  and  luv.  Let  us  take  the  peace 
and  luv,  and  leave  the  bitterness  behind.” 

There  was  a deep  silence. 

14  It  is  a serious  proposal,”  at  length  said  Jane, ! 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I 

4i  What  says  Nancy?”  asked  James.  i 

“ It  is  a serious  proposal,”  said  Nancy,  “ but 
it  is  good.  I feel  it  so.”  I 

There  was  another  deep  silence  ; and  James  | 
Cheshire  said,  44  Then  it  is  decided.” 

“Think  of  it,”  said  Jane,  earnestly — “think; 
well  of  it.” 

“ I have  thought  of  it  long  and  well,  my  dear. 
There  are  some  of  these  chaps  that  call  me  re- 
lation that  1 shall  not  keep  my  hands  off,  if  I 
stay  among  them — and  I fain  would.  But  for! 
the  present  I will  say  no  more ; but,”  added  he, ! 
rising  and  bringing  a book  from  his  desk,  “here- 
is  a book  by  one  Morris  Birkbeck — read  it,  both  j 
:>f  you,  and  then  let  me  know  your  minds.”  ] 
The  sisters  read.  On  the  following  Lady-day  I 
James  Cheshire  had  turned  over  his  farm  ad- 1 
\antngeously  to  another,  and  he,  his  wife,  Nancy, 
and  the  old  servant,  Mary  Spendlove,  all  em-  j 
barked  at  Liverpool,  and  transferred  themselves  ! 
to  the  United  States,  and  then  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Five-and-twcnty  years  have  rolled  over 
since  that  day.  We  could  tell  a long  and  curi- 
ous story  of  the  fortunes  of  James  Cheshire  and 
bis  family — from  the  days  when,  half  repenting 
of  his  emigration  and  his  purchase,  he  found 
himself  in  a rough  country,  amid  rough  and 
spiteful  squatters,  and  lay  for  months  with  a 
brace  of  pistols  under  his  pillow,  and  a great 
sword  by  his  bedside  for  fear  of  robbery  and 
murder.  But  enough,  that  at  this  moment, 
James  Cheshire,  in  a fine  cultivated  country, 
secs  his  ample  estate  cultivated  by  his  sous, 
while  as  colonel  and  magistrate  he  dispenses 
tbfe  law*  and  receives  the  respectful  homage  of 
the  neighborhood.  Nancy  Dunster,  now  styled 
Mrs.  Dunster,  the  Mother  in  Israel — the  pro- 
moter of  schools  and  the  counselor  of  old  and 
younir — still  lives.  Years  have  improved  rather; 
than  deteriorated  her  short  and  stout  exterior. 
The  long  exercise  of  wise  thoughts  and  the 
play  of  benevolent  feelings,  have  given  even  j 
a sacred  beauty  to  her  homely  features.  The 
d vvf  has  disappeared,  and  there  remains  in-  j 
stead,  a grave  but  venerable  matron — honored ! 
like  a queen. 

W.  I. — N :>.  2.— L 
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AT  the  threshold  of  the  door,  leading  from 
the  court-yard  to  the  house,  the  daughters 
of  Sidi  Mahmoud  received  us  with  cordial  wel- 
come. They  are  two  very  beautiful  girls.  The 
eldest,  who  is  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  pai- 
tieularly  interested  me.  There  is  an  expression 
in  her  soft,  intelligent  eyes  which  shows  that 
she  feels  the  oppression  of  captivity.  Her  feat- 
ures are  not  those  of  a regular  beauty  ; but  the 
grace  which  marks  all  her  movements,  the  soul- 
breathing animation  which  lights  up  her  coun- 
tenance, and  the  alternate  blush  and  pallor  which 
overspread  her  delicate  cheek,  seem  to  mark  the 
fair  Zuleica  for  a heroine  of  romance. 

While  I gazed  on  her,  I thought  she  looked 
like  a personification  of  her  lovely  namesake, 
the  glorious  creation  of  Byron’s  muse.  Her 
beautiful  chestnut  hair  was  unfortunately  (in 
compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  country) 
tinged  with  a reddish  dye.  It  was  combed  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a red  woolen  band 
was  closely  twisted  round  it,  so  that  the  most 
beautiful  adornment  of  a female  bead  was  con- 
verted into  a long,  stiff  rouleau,  which  either 
dangled  down  her  back,  or  was  hidden  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress.  On  her  head  she  wore  a 
small,  closely-fitting  fez.  Her  sister,  a pretty, 
smiling  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  had  her  hair 
arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and  she  wore  the 
same  sort  of  fez.  She  was  wrapped  in  a shawl 
of  a clear  sea-green  hue,  which  was  draped 
round  her  figure  very  gracefully,  but  entirely 
concealed  her  arms.  Her  full  trowsers  of  rose- 
colored  calico  descended  nearly  to  her  ankles. 

The  costume  of  the  elder  sister  was  marked  by 
greater  elegance.  Her  shawl  was  dark  red, 
but  of  less  size  and  thinner  texture  than  that 
worn  by  her  sister.  After  we  had  been  a few 
minutes  together,  we  became  quite  familiar 
friends,  and  the  young  ladies  permitted  me  to 
have  a minute  inspection  of  their  dresses.  They* 
conducted  us  to  their  drawing-room,  or,  as  they* 
called  it,  their  salon . This  apartment,. like  alt 
the  rooms  in  the  house,  is  exceedingly  small  ; 
and  on  my  expressing  some  surprise  at  its  lim- 
ited dimensions,  the  elder  sister  replied  in  her 
broken  French,  l*  Mauresques  pas  tener  salons 
pas  jolies  eomme  toi  Francis by  which  she 
meant  to  say  that  their  houses  or  saloons  are 
not  so  fine  as  those  of  the  Europeans;  for  they 
call  all  Europeans,  indiscriminately,  French. 

There  was  but  little  furniture  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Over  the  middle  part  of  the  floor  was  spread 
a very  handsome  Turkey  carpet ; and  along  the 
sides  of  the  apartment  were  laid  several  carpets 
of  various  kinds  and  patterns.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  there  was  a looking-lass  in  a miser- 
able-looking frame,  and  beside  it  a loaded  mus- 
ket. Whether  this  weapon  be  destined  for  the 
defense  of  the  elegant  mirror  or  of  the  lovely 
Zulcica,  I pretend  not  to  say. 

Having  observed  a telescope  fixed  at  the 
window,  I expressed  some  surprise.  Zuleica. 
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who  converses  very  intelligibly  in  what  she  calls 
lingua  franca  (a  jargon  principally  composed 
of  French  words),  informed  me  that  this  tele- 
scope constitutes  her  principal  source  of  amuse- 
ment, and  that  she  is  almost  continually  occupied 
in  looking  through  it,  to  watch  the  arrival  of  her 
friends,  and  the  movements  of  the  steamers  in 
the  harbor.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  were 
iimply  whitewashed,  and  the  window  and  doors 
were  arched  as  a precaution  against  accidents 
in  the  earthquakes  so  frequent  in  this  country. 
The  only  decorations  on  the  walls  were  two  lit- 
tle frames,  containing  passages  from  the  Koran. 

Among  the  other  articles  of  furniture  con- 
tained in  this  apartment,  I must  not  omit  to 
mention  a small  table,  on  which  lay  some  sheets 
of  paper  (having  Arabic  characters  inscribed  on 
them)  a book,  and  an  inkstand. 

When  I entered  the  room,  the  young  ladies 
brought  a straw  stool,  and  requested  me  to  sit 
down  on  it,  while  they  themselves  squatted  on 
the  floor.  A white  muslin  curtain  hung  over  a 
doorway,  which  led  to  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  the  father  and  mother.  Nothing  could  be 
more  plain  than  the  furniture  of  this  apartment. 
Two  small  French  iron  bedsteads  indicated,  it  is 
true,  great  advancement  in  civilization  ; and  be- 
tween these  bedsteads  a piece  of  carpet  covered 
the  rough  red  tiles  with  which  the  floor  was 
paved.  There  was  neither  washing-stand  nor 
toilet-table ; but,  indeed,  the  apartment  was 
so  small  that  there  was  no  room  for  then**-  I 
was  next  conducted  to  the  boudoir,  where  coflee, 
pomegranates,  melons,  and  sweetmeats  were 
served.  To  decline  taking  any  thing  that  is 
offered  is  regarded  as  an  affront  by  the  Moham- 
medans, so  I was  compelled  to  receive  in  my 
bare  hand  an  immensely  large  slice  of  some 
kind  of  sweet  cake,  spread  -over  with  a thick 
jeliy. 

The  collation  being  ended,  the  young  ladies 
conducted  me  to  their  own  sleeping-room.  Here 
we  found  a slave  at  work.  She  was  a negress, 
for  whom  I was  told  Sidi  Mahmoud  had  paid 
600  francs.  I suppose  this  negress  saw  some- 
thing irresistibly  droll  in  ray  appearance,  for  as 
soon  as  I appeared  she  burst  into  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  she 
iccovered  her  composure 

Little  Zuleica  very  goqd-naturedly  opened 
several  trunks  to  gratify  me  with  the  sight  of 
some  of  her  best  dresses.  She  drew  forth  a 
number  of  garments  of  various  descriptions,  all 
composed  of  rich  and  beautiful  materials.  When 
I say  that  she  had  at  least  twenty  elegant  tunics 
of  silk  or  gauze,  and  several  others  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold,  I do  not  overrate  the  num- 
ber. I expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  garments,  of  which  I 
imagined  I had  seen  the  last ; but  Zuleica  turn- 
ed to  me  with  an  arch  smile,  which  seemed  to 
say  she  had  a still  greater  surprise  in  store  for 
me.  Then  diving  into  the  lowest  depths  of  one 
of  the  trunks,  she  drew  forth  a complete  bridal 
costume.  It  consisted  of  a robe  or  tunie  of 
rich  red  damask  silk,  embroidered  with  gold,  a 
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gold  girdle,  a splendid  caftan,  loose  trowsers  ol 
silk,  and  a vail  of  white  gauze,  several  yards 
in  length,  and  sprigged  with  gold.  I was  alsc 
shown  several  valuable  jeweled  ornaments,  des 
tined  to  be  worn  with  this  splendid  costume. 

Seeing  the  bridal  dress  thus  ready  prepared, 

I conjectured  that  Zuleica  was  betrothed,  and  1 
ventured  to  ask  her  when  she  was  to  be  mar 
ried.  At  this  question  she  blushed  and  looked 
confused ; then,  after  a little  hesitation,  she  re 
plied,  u Quand  trouver  mari.” 

Among  Zuleica’ s ornaments  weie  several  set 
with  splendid  diamonds  and  pearls.  My  host- 
ess, after  having  examined  and  admired  them, 
asked  whether  the  jewels  were  all  real.  Zuleica 
looked  a little  offended  at  this  question,  and  an- 
swered proudly,  u Mauresques  jamais  tenir  ce 
que  n’est  pas  vrai.”  We  were  greatly  amused 
by  the  interest  and  curiosity  with  which  these 
Moorish  girls  examined  every  thing  we  wore, 
and  even  asked  the  price  of  any  article  which 
particularly  pleased  them.  No  part  of  my  dress 
escaped  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  Zuleica.  She 
was  particularly  charmed  with  a small  handker- 
chief I wore  round  ray  throat.  1 took  it  off  aik 
requested  her  to  accept  it  as  a token  of  my  re- 
membrance. 

The  eldest  sister  had  so  engaged  my  attention 
that  the  younger  one  appeared  to  think  I hai 
neglected  her,  and  she  timidly  requested  that, 
as  I had  seen  all  Zuleica’s  beautiful  things,  I 
would  look  at  some  of  hers  also.  According- 
ly, she  began  showing  me  her  dolls,  meanwhile 
relating  to  me  in  her  lingua  franta  the  history 
of  each.  These  dolls  were  attired  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  Moorish  ladies,  and  little  Guraara 
assured  me  that  the  dresses  were  all  her  own 
making.  After  I had  admired  them,  and  com- 
plimented Gumara  on  her  taste,  she  told  me 
with  an  air  of  mystery  that  she  had  yet  ono 
thing  more  to  show.  So  saying,  she  produced 
a doll  with  a huge  black  beard  and  fierce  coun- 
tenance, and  dressed  completely  in  imitation  of 
the  Sultan.  While  I was  engaged  in  admiring 
it,  Sidi  Mahmoud  entered.  He  had  heard  that 
I could  speak  Italian,  and  he  came  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  me  about  Italy,  a coun- 
try with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  in  which 
he  has  himself  traveled  much.  The  father’s 
unexpected  appearance  dismayed  the  young  In' 
dies,  who  colored  deeply  while  they  endeavored 
to  hide  the  miniature  efligy  of  the  Sultan.  I 
afterward  learned  that  Zuleica  and  her  sister 
are  brought  up  under  such  rigorous  restraint, 
that  even  the  possession  of  a doll  in  male  attire 
is  a thing  prohibited. — Lcavet  from  a Lady\ 

Diary. 

The  works  of  men  of  genius  alone,  where 
great  faults  are  united  with  great  beauties,  afford 
proper  matter  for  criticism.  Genius  is  always 
executive,  bold,  and  daring : which  at  the  same 
time  that  it  commands  attention,  is  sure  to  pro- 
voke criticism.  It  is  the  regular,  cold,  and 
timid  composer  who  escapes  censure  and  de 
serves  praise. — Sir  Jothua  Reynolds 
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THE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

THEY  judge  not  well,  who  deem  that  once 
among  u> 

A Spirit  movea  ih&t  now  from  earth  has  fled ; 
Who  say  that  at  the  busy  sounds  which  throng 
us, 

Its  shining  wings  forevermore  have  sped. 

Not  all  the  turmoil  of  the  Age  of  Iron 
Can  scare  that  Spirit  hence ; like  some  sweet 
bird 


Have  held  such  anxious  converse  with  the  spirit, 
That  now  its  joy  can  only  speak  in  tears ; 

And  here  are  partings : bands  that  soon  most 
sever, 

Yet  clasp  the  firmer ; heart,  that  unto  heart, 
Was  ne’er  so  closely  bound  before,  nor  ever 
So  near  the  other  as  when  now  they  pait ; 

And  here  Time  holds  his  steady  pace  unbroken, 
For  all  that  crowds  within  his  narrow  scope ; 
For  all  the  language,  uttered  and  unspoken, 
That  will  return  when  Memory  comforts  Hope  ! 


That  loud  harsh  voices  in  its  cage  environ, 

It  sings  above  them  all,  and  will  be  heard ! 

Not,  for  the  noise  of  axes  or  of  hammers, 

Will  that  sweet  bird  forsake  her  chosen  nest ; 

Her  warblings  pierce  through  all  those  deafen- 
ing clamors 

But  surer  to  their  echoes  in  the  breast. 

And  not  the  Past  alone,  with  all  its  guerdon 
Of  twilight  sounds  and  shadows,  bids  them 
rise; 

But  soft,  above  the  noontide  heat  and  burden 
Of  the  stern  present,  float  those  melodies. 

Not  with  the  baron  bold,  the  minstrel  tender, 

Not  with  the  ringing  sound  of  shield  and  lance, 
Not  with  the  Field  of  Gold  in  all  its  splendor, 
Died  out  the  generous  flame  of  old  Romance. 

Still,  on  a nobler  strife  than  tilt  or  tourney, 

Rides  forth  the  errant  knight,  with  brow  elate ; 
Still  patient  pilgrims  take,  in  hope,  their  jour- 
ney; 

Still  meek  and  cloistered  spirits  “ stand  and  wait.” 

Still  hath  the  living,  moving  world  around  us, 

Its  legends,  fair  with  honor,  bright  with  truth ; 
Still,  as  in  tales  that  in  our  childhood  bound 

Love  holds  the  fond  traditions  of  its  youth. 

We  need  wot  linger  o’er  the  fading  traces 
Of  lost  divinities ; or  seek  to  hold 
Their  ser.ou?  converse  ’mid  Earth’s  green  waste- 
places.  j 

Or  by  her  lonely  fountains,  as  of  old  : 

For.  far  remote  from  Nature’s  fair  creations, 
Within  the  busy  mart,  the  crowded  street, 

With  sudden,  sweet,  unlooked-for  revelations 
Of  a bright  presence  we  may  chance  to  meet ; 

E’en  now.  beside  a restless  tide’s  commotion, 

I stand  and  hear,  in  broken  music,  swell 
Above  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Life's  great  ocean, 
An  under-song  of  greeting  and  farewell. 

Por  here  are  meetings : moments  that  inherit 
The  hopes  and  wishes,  that  through  months  and 
▼ears 


: One  short  and  hurried  moment,  and  forever 
! Flies,  like  a dream,  its  sweetness  and  its  pain , 
j And,  for  the  hearts  that  love,  the  hands  that 
I sever, 

| Who  knows  what  meetings  are  in  store  again  ? 

! They  who  are  left,  unto  their  homes  returnin';, 
i With  musing  step,  trace  o’er  each  by-gone 
j scene ; 

1 And  they  upon  their  journey — doth  no  yearning, 
No  backward  glance,  revert  to  what  hath  been? 

Yes  ! for  awhile,  perchance,  a tear-drop  starting, 
Dims  the  bright  scenes  that  greet  the  eye  and 
mind ; 

But  here — as  ever  in  life’s  cup  of  parting — 
Theirs  is  the  bitterness  who  stay  behind  1 

So  in  life’s  sternest,  last  farewell,  may  waken 
A yearning  thought,  a backward  glance  be 
thrown  * 

By  them  who  leave : but  oh ! how  blest  the 
token, 

To  those  who  stay  behind  when  they  are  gone  ! 

THE  SICK  MAN’S  PRAYEB 

Come,  soft  sleep ! 

Bid  thy  balm  my  hot  eyes  meet — 

Of  the  long  night’s  heavy  stillness, 

Of  the  loud  clock’s  ceaseless  beat, 

Of  the  weary  thought  of  illness, 

Of  the  room’s  oppressive  heat— 

Steep  me  in  oblivion  deep, 

That  my  weary,  weary  brain, 

May  have  rest  from  all  its  pain ; 

Come,  oh  blessedness  again, — 

Come,  soft  sleep ! 

Come,  soft  sleep ! 

Let  this  weary  tossing  end, 

Let  my  anguished  watch  be  ceasing , 

Yet  no  dreams  thy  steps  attend, 

When  thou  bring’st  from  pain  releasing. 
Fancies  wild  to  rest  may  lend 
Sense  of  waking  misery  deep, 

Calm  as  death,  oh,  on  me  sink, 

That  my  brain  may  quiet  drink, 

And  neither  feel,  nor  know,  nor  think. 
Come,  soft  sleep ! 

W.  C.  Bennett. 
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(Kruui  the  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  unpublished.] 

SOPHISTRY  OF  ANGLERS.  — IZAAK 
WALTON. 

MANY  brave  and  good  men  have  been  an- 
glers, as  well  as  many  men  of  a different 
description ; but  their  goodness  would  have 
been  complete,  and  their  bravery  of  a more 
generous  sort,  had  they  possessed  self-denial 
enough  to  look  the  argument  in  the  face,  and 
abstained  from  procuring  themselves  pleasure  at 
the  expense  of  a needless  infliction.  The  charge 
is  uot  answered  by  the  favorite  retorts  about 
effeminacy,  God’s  providence,  neighbors’  faults, 
and  d«ing  44  no  worse.”  They  are  simple  beg- 
gings of  the  question.  I am  not  aware  that 
anglers,  or  sportsmen  in  general,  are  braver 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind.  Sure  I am 
that  a great  fuss  is  made  if  they  hurt  their 
fingers;  much  more  if  they  lie  gasping,  like 
fish,  on  the  ground.  I am  equally  sure  that 
many  a man  who  would  not  hurt  a fly  is  as 
brave  as  they  are;  and  as  to  the  reference  to 
God’s  providence,  it  is  an  edge-tool  that  might 
have  been  turned  against  themselves  by  any 
body  who  chose  to  pitch  them  into  the  river,  or 
knock  out  their  brains.  They  may  lament,  if 
they  please,  that  they  should  be  forced  to  think 
of  pain  and  evil  at  all ; but  the  lamentation 
would  not  be  very  magnanimous  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ; and  it  is  idle,  considering  that  the 
manifest  ordination  and  progress  of  things  de- 
mand that  such  thoughts  be  encountered.  The 
question  still  returns:  Why  do  they  seek  amuse- 
ment in  sufferings  which  arc  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  ? and  till  they  honestly  and  thoroughly  | 
answer  this  question,  they  must  be  content  to 
be  looked  upon  as  disingenuous  reasoners,  who  j 
are  determined  to  retain  a selfish  pleasure. 

As  to  old  Izaak  Walton,  who  is  put  forward 
as  a substitute  for  argument  on  this  question, 
and  whose  sole  merits  consisted  in  his  having  a 
taste  for  nature  and  his  being  a respectable 
citizen,  the  trumping  him  up  into  an  authority 
and  a kind  of  saint  is  a burlesque.  He  was  a 
writer  of  conventionalities ; who,  having  com- 
fortably feathered  his  nest,  as  he  thought,  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  con- 
oludcd  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  amuse 
himself  by  putting  worms  on  a hook,  and  fish 
into  his  stomach,  and  so  go  to  heaven,  chuckling 
and  singing  psalms.  There  would  be  some- 
thing in  such  a man  and  in  his  book,  offensive 
to  a real  piety,  if  that  piety  did  not  regard  what- 
ever has  happened  in  the  world,  great  and  small, 
with  an  eye  that  makes  the  best  of  what  is  per- 
plexing, and  trusts  to  eventual  good  out  of  the 
worst.  Walton  was  not  the  hearty  and  thorough 
advocate  of  nature  he  is  supposed  to  have  been. 
There  would  have  been  something  to  say  for 
him  on  that  score,  had  he  looked  upon  the  sum 
of  evil  as  a thing  not  to  be  diminished.  But  he 
shared  the  opinions  of  the  most  commonplace 


believers  in  sin  and  trouble,  and  only  congratu- 
lated himself  on  being  exempt  from  their  conse- 
quences. The  overweening  old  man  found 
himself  comfortably  off  somehow ; and  it  is  good 
that  he  did.  It  is  a comfort  to  all  of  us,  w ise 
or  foolish.  But  to  reverence  him  is  a jest.  You 
might  as  well  make  a god  of  an  otter.  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  because  of  the  servitor  manners 
of  Walton  and  his  biographies  of  divines  (all 
anglers),  wrote  an  idle  line  about  his  44  meek- 
ness” and  bis  44  heavenly  memory.”  When  this 
is  quoted  by  the  gentle  brethren,  it  will  be  as 
well  if  they  add  to  it  another  passage  from  the 
same  poet,  which  returns  to  the  only  point  at 
issue,  and  upsets  the  old  gentleman  altogether. 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  admonition  to  us  is, 

“ Never  to  link  our  pastime,  or  our  pride, 

With  suffering  to  the  meanest  thing  that  hvea." 

i It  was  formerly  thought  effeminate  not  to 
hunt  Jews ; then  not  to  roast  heretics ; then  not 
to  bait  bears  and  bulls ; then  not  to  fight  cocks, 
and  to  throw  sticks  at  them.  All  these  evi- 
dences of  manhood  became  gradually  looked 
upon  as  no  such  evidences  at  all,  but  things  fit 
only  for  manhood  to  renounce ; yet  the  battles 
of  Waterloo  and  of  Sobraon  have  been  won,  and 
, Englishmen  are  not  a jot  the  less  brave  all  over 
, the  world.  Probably  they  are  braver,  that  is 
to  say,  more  deliberately  brave,  more  serenely 
| valiant ; also  more  merciful  to  the  helpless,  and 
that  is  the  crown  of  valor. 

| It  was  during  my  infancy,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, that  there  lived  at  Hampstead  (a  very 
unfit  place  for  such  a resident),  a man  whose 
name  I suppress  lest  there  should  be  possessors 
of  it  surviving,  and  who  was  a famous  cock- 
fighter.  He  was  rich  and  idle,  and  therefore 
had  no  bounds  to  set  to  the  unhappy  passions 
that  raged  within  him.  It  is  related  of  this 
man,  that,  having  lost  a bet  on  a favorite  bird, 
he  tied  the  noble  animal  to  a spit  in  his  kitchen 
before  the  fire,  and  notwithstanding  the  screams 
of  the  sufferer  and  the  indignant  cries  of  the 
beholders,  whoso  interference  he  wildly  resisted 
with  the  poker,  actually  persisted  in  keeping  it 
there  burning,  till  he  fell  down  in  his  fury  and 
died. 

Let  us  hope  he  w*as  mad.  Whet,  indeed,  is 
more  probahle?  It  is  alwrays  a great  good, 
wThen  the  crimes  of  a fellovv-ercaturc  can  be 
traced  to  madness;  to  some  fault  of  the  temper- 
ament or  organization;  some  4* jangle  of  the 
sweet  bells ;”  some  overbalance  in  the  desired 
equipoise  of  the  faculties,  originating,  perhaps, 
in  accident  or  misfortune.  It  does  not  subject 
us  the  more  to  their  results.  On  the  contrary, 
it  sets  us  on  our  guard  against  them.  And. 
j meantime,  it  diminishes  ono  of  the  saddest,  most 
j injurious,  and  most  preposterous  notions  of  hu- 
, man  ignorance — the  belief  in  the  wickedness  of 
! our  kind. 

, But  I have  said  enough  of  these  barbarous 
customs. 
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[From  Household  Wordfl.] 

GLOBES,  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE. 

ONE  of  the  most)  remarkable  of  self-educated 
men,  James  Ferguson,  when  a poor  agricul- 
tural laborer,  constructed  a globe.  A friend 
had  made  him  a present  of  Gordon’s  Geogra- 
phical Grammar,”  which,  he  says,  44  at  that  time 
was  to  me  a great  treasure.  There  is  no  figure 
of  a globe  in  it,  although  it  contains  a tolerable 
description  of  the  globes  and  their  use.  From 
this  description  [ made  a globe  in  three  weeks, 
at  my  father's,  having  turned  the  ball  thereof 
out  of  a piece  of  wood ; which  ball  I covered 
with  paper,  and  delineated  a map  of  the  world 
upon  it,  made  the  meridian  ring  and  horizon  of 
wood,  covered  them  with  paper,  and  graduated 
them ; and  was  happy  to  find  that  by  my  globe 
(which  was  the  first  I ever  saw)  I could  solve 
the  problems.” 

u But,”  he  adds,  u this  was  not  likely  to  afford 
me  bread.” 

In  a few  years  this  ingenious  man  discovered 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  could  earn  his 
bread,  by  a skill  which  did  not  suffer  under  the 
competition  of  united  labor.  He  had  made 
also  a wooden  clock.  He  carried  about  his 
globe  and  his  clock,  and  14  began  to  pick  up 
some  money  about  the  country”  by  cleaning 
docks.  He  became  a skilled  clock-cleaner. 
For  six-and-twenty  years  afterward  he  earned 
his  bread  as  an  artist.  He  then  became  a sci- 
entific lecturer,  and  in  connection  with  his  pur- 
suits, was  also  a globe  maker.  His  name  may 
be  seen  upon  old  globes,  associated  with  that  of 
Senex.  The  demand  for  globes  must  have  been 
then  very  small,  but  Ferguson  hau  learned  that 
cheapness  is  produced  by  labor-saving  contriv- 
ances. A pretty  instrument  for  graduating  lines 
upon  the  meridian  ring,  once  belonging  to  Fer- 
guson, is  in  use  p.t  this  hour  in  the  manufactory 
of  Messss.  Malby  and  Son.  The  poor  lad  44  who 
made  a globe  iu  three  weeks”  finally  won  the 
honors  and  riches  that  were  due  to  his  genius 
and  industry.  But  he  would  never  have  earned 
a living  in  the  continuance  of  his  first  attempt 
to  turn  a ball  out  of  a piece  of  wood,  cover  it 
with  paper,  and  draw  a map  of  the  world  upon 
it.  The  nicest  application  of  his  individual 
skill,  and  the  most  careful  employment  of  his 
scientific  knowledge,  would  have  been  wasted 
upon  those  portions  of  the  work  in  which  the 
continued  application  of  common  routine  labor 
is  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  production. 

Let  us  contrast  the  successive  steps  of  Fer- 
guson's first  experiment  in  globe-making  with 
the  procesess  of  a globe  manufactory. 

A globe  is  not  made  of  41  a ball  turned  out 
of  a piece  of  wood.”  If  a solid  ball  of  large 
dimensions  were  so  turned,  it  would  be  too 
heavy  for  ordinary  use.  Erasmus  said  of  one 
of  the  books  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  44  No  man  can 
carry  it  about,  much  less  get  it  into  his  head 
And  so  would  it  be  said  of  a solid  globe.  If  it 
were  made  of  hollow  wood,  it  would  warp 
and  split  at  the  junction  of  its  parts  A globe 


is  made  of  paper  and  plaster.  It  is  a beautiful 
combination  of  solidity  and  lightness.  It  is  per- 
fectly balanced  upon  its  axis.  It  retains  its 
form  under  every  variety  of  temperature.  Time 
affects  it  less  than  most  other  works  of  art.  It 
is  as  durable  as  a Scagliola  column. 

A globd  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  a 
cheap  production.  It  is  not,  of  necessity,  a low- 
priced  production,  and  yet  it  is  essentially 
cheap;  for  nearly  all  the  principles  of  manu- 
facture that  are  conditions  of  cheapness  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  various  stages  of  its  construction. 
There  are  only  four  globe-makers  in  England, 
and  one  in  Scotland.  The  annual  sale  of  globes 
is  only  about  a thousand  pair.  The  price  of  a 
pair  of  globes  varies  from  six  shillings  to  fifty 
pounds.  But  from  the  smallest  2-inch,  to  the 
largest  36-inch  globe,  a systematic  process  is 
carried  on  at  ever}’  step  of  its  formation.  We 
select  this  illustration  of  cheapness  as  a contrast, 
in  relation  to  price  and  extent  of  demand,  to  the 
lucifer  match.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
parallel  in  principle.  If  a globe  were  not  made 
upon  a principle  involving  the  scientific  com- 
bination of  skilled  labor,  it  would  be  a mere  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  from  its  excessive  costliness.  It 
is  now  a most  useful  instrument  in  education. 
For  educational  purposes  the  most  inexpensive 
globe  is  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  highest  price. 
All  that  properly  belongs  to  the  excellence  of 
the  instrument  is  found  in  combination  with  the 
commonest  stained  wood  frame,  as  perfectly  as 
with  the  most  highly-finished  frame  of  rose- wood 
or  mahogany. 

The  mould,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  a globe 
is  turned  out  of  a piece  of  wood.  This  sphere 
need  not  be  mathematically  accurate.  It  is  for 
rough  work,  and  flaws  and  cracks  are  of  little 
consequence.  This  wooden  ball  has  an  axis,  a 
piece  of  iron  wire  at  each  pole.  And  here  we 
may  remark,  that,  at  every  stage  of  the  process, 
the  revolution  of  a sphere  upon  its  axis,  under 
the  hands  of  the  workman,  is  the  one  great 
principle  which  renders  every  operation  one  of 
comparative  case  and  simplicity.  The  labor 
would  be  enormously  multiplied  if  the  same 
class  of  operations  had  to  be  performed  upon  a 
cube.  The  solid  mould,  then,  of  the  embryo 
globe  is  placed  on  its  axis  in  a wooden  frame. 
In  a very  short  time  a boy  will  form  a paste- 
board globe  upon  its  surface.  He  first  covers 
it  entirely  with  strips  of  strong  paper,  thorough- 
ly wet,  which  are  in  a tub  of  water  at  his  side. 
The  slight  inequalities  produced  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  strips  are  immaterial.  The  sat- 
urated paper  is  not  suffered  to  dry;  but  is  :n^ 
mediately  covered  over  with  a layer  of  pasted 
paper,  also  cut  in  long  narrow  slips.  A third 
layer  of  similarly  pasted  paper — brown  paper 
and  white  being  used  alternately — is  applied  , 
and  then,  a fourth,  a fifth,  and  a sixth.  Here  the 
pasting  process  ends  for  globes  of  moderate  size. 
For  the  large  ones  it  is  carried  farther.  This 
wet  pasteboard  ball  has  now  to  be  dried — placed 
upon  its  axis  in  a rack.  ' If  we  were  determ- 
ined to  follow  the  progress  of  this  individual 
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bill  through  all  its  stages,  we  should  have  to 
wait  a fortnight  before  it  advanced  another  step. 
But  as  the  large  factory  of  Messrs.  Malby  and  Son 
has  many  scores  of  globes  all  rolling  onward  to 
perfection,  we  shall  be  quite  satisfied  to  witness 
the  next  operation  performed  upon  a pasteboard 
sphere  that  began  to  exist  some  weeks  earlier, 
and  is  now  hard  to  the  core. 

The  wooden  ball,  with  its  solid  paper  cover- 
ing, is  placed  on  its  axis.  A sharp  cutting 
instrument,  fixed  on  a bench,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  which  is 
made  to  revolve.  In  less  time  than  we  write, 
the  pasteboard  ball  is  cut  in  half.  There  is  no 
adhesion  to  the  wooden  mould,  for  the  first  coat- 
ing of  paper  was  simply  t wetted.  Two  bowls 
of  thick  card  now  lie  before  us,  with  a small  hole 
in  each,  made  by  the  axis  of  the  wooden  bail. 
But  a junction  is  very  soon  effected.  Within 
every  globe  there  is  a piece  of  wood — we  may 
liken  it  to  a round  ruler — of  the  exact  length  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sphere  from  pole  to 
pole.  A thick  wire  runs  through  this  wood, 
and  originally  projected  some  two  or  three 
inches  at  each  end.  This  stick  is  placed  up- 
right in  a vice.  The  semi-globe  is  nailed  to 
one  end  of  the  stick,  upon  which  it  rests,  when 
the  wire  is  passed  through  its  center.  It  is  now 
reversed,  and  the  edges  of  the  card  rapidly  cov- 
ered with  glue.  The  edges  of  the  other  semi- 
globe are  instantly  brought  into  contact,  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  passing  through  its  center 
in  the  same  way,  and  a similar  nailing  to  the 
stick  taking  place.  We  have  now  a paper 
globe,  with  its  own  axis,  which  will  be  its 
companion  for  the  whole  term  of  its  existence. 

The  paper  globe  is  next  placed  on  its  axis  in 
a frame,  of  which  one  side  is  a semi-circular 
piece  of  metal ; the  horizon  of  a globe  cut  in 
half  would  show  its  form.  A tub  of  white  com- 
position— a compound  of  whiting,  glue,  and 
oil  is  on  the  bench.  The  workman  dips  his 
hand  into  this  “gruel  thick  and  slab,”  and 
rapidly  applies  it  to  the  paper  sphere  with 
tolerable  evenness : but,  as  it  revolves,  the 
semi-circle  of  metal  clears  off  the  superfluous 
portions.  The  ball  of  paper  is  now  a ball  of 
plaster  externally.  Time  again  enters  largely 
into  the  manufacture.  The  first  coating  must 
thoroughly  dry  before  the  noxt  is  applied  ; and 
so  again  till  the  process  has  been  repeated  four  or 
five  times.  Thus,  when  wc  visit  a globe  work- 
shop, we  arc  at  first  surprised  at  the  number 
of  white  balls,  from  three  inches’  diameter  to 
three  feet,  which  occupy  a large  space.  They 
are  all  steadily  advancing  toward  completion. 
They  can  not  be  hurriedly  dried.  The  duration 
of  their  quiescent  state  must  depend  upon  the 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  in  the  ordinary  at- 
mosphere. They  cost  little.  They  consume 
nothing  beyond  a small  amount  of  rent.  As 
they  advance  to  the  dignity  of  perfect  spheres, 
increased  pains  are  taken  in  tho  application  of 
he  plaster.  At  last  they  are  polished.  Their 
surface  is  as  hard  and  as  fine  as  ivory.  But, 
l>cautiful  as  they  are,  they  may,  like  many  other 


beautiful  things,  want  a due  equipoise.  They 
must  be  perfectly  balanced.  They  must  move 
upon  their  poles  with  the  utmost  exactness.  A 
few  shot,  let  in  here  and  there,  correct  all  irregu- 
larities. And  now  the  paper  and  plaster  sphere 
is  to  be  endued  with  intelligence.  » 

What  may  be  called  the  artist  ical  portion  of 
globe-making  here  commences.  In  the  manu- 
factory we  are  describing  there  are  two  skilled 
workers,  who  may  take  their  rank  as  artists,  but 
whose  skill  is  limited,  and  at  the  same  time 
perfected,  by  the  uniformity  of  their  operations. 
One  of  these  artists,  a young  woman,  who.  has 
been  familiar  with  the  business  from  her  earliest 
years,  takes  the  polished  globe  in  her  lap,  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  it  w'ith  lines  of  direction 
for  covering  it  with  engraved  strips,  which  will 
ultimately  form  a perfect  map.  The  inspection 
of  a finished  globe  will  show  that  the  larger 
divisions  of  longitude  are  expressed  by  lines 
drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  and  those  of  latitude 
by  a series  of  concentric  rings.  The  polished 
plaster  has  to  be  covered  with  similar  lines. 
These  lines  are  struck  with  great  rapidity,  and 
with  mathematical  truth,  by  an  instrument  call- 
ed a “ beam  compass,”  in  the  use  of  which  this 
workwoman  is  most  expert.  The  sphere  u 
now  ready  for  receiving  the  map,  which  is  en- 
graved in  fourteen  distinct  pieces.  The  arctic 
and  antarctic  poles  form  two  circular  pieces, 
from  which  the  lines  of  longitude  radiate.  These 
having  been  fitted  and  pasted,  one  of  the  remain- 
ing twelve  pieces,  containing  30  degrees,  is  alsc 
pasted  on  the  sphere,  in  the  precise  space  where 
the  lines  of  longitude  have  been  previously  mark- 
ed, its  lines  of  latitude  corresponding  in  a similar 
manner.  The  paper  upon  which  these  portions 
of  the  earth’s  surface  are  engraved  is  thin  and 
extremely  tough.  It  is  rubbed  dowm  with  the 
greatest  care,  through  all  the  stages  of  this  past- 
ing process.  We  have  at  length  a globe  cover- 
ed with  a plain  map,  so  perfectly  joined  that 
every  line  and  every  letter  fit  together  as  if  they 
had  been  engraved  in  one  piece — which,  of 
course,  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  a ball. 

The  artist  who  thus  covers  the  globe,  called 
a paster,  is  also  a colorer.  This  is,  of  neces- 
sity, a work  which  can  not  be  carried  on  with 
any  division  of  labor.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
coloring  of  an  atlas.  A map  passes  under  many 
hands  in  the  coloring.  A series  of  children, 
each  using  one  color,  produce  in  combination  a 
map  colored  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  rapidity 
and  precision  of  a machine.  But  a globe  must 
be  colored  by  one  hand.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve tho  colorei  working  without  a pattern. 
By  long  experience  the  artist  knows  how  the 
various  boundaries  aro  to  be  defined,  with  pink 
continents,  and  blue  islands,  and  the  green 
oceans,  connecting  the  most  distant  regions. 
To  a contemplative  mind,  how  many  thoughts 
must  go  along  with  the  work,  as  he  covers 
Europe  with  indications  of  populous  cities,  and 
has  little  to  do  with  Africa  and  Australia  but  to 
mark  the  coast  lines ; as  year  after  year  he  has 
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to  make  some  variation  in  the  features  of  the 
great  American  continent,  which  indicates  the 
march  of  the  human  family  over  once  trackless 
deserts,  while  the  memorable  places  of  the  an- 
cient world  undergo  few  changes  but  those  of 
name.  And  then,  as  he  is  finishing  a globe  for 
the  cabin  of  some  mi  great  ammirall,”  may  he 
not  think  that,  in  some  frozen  nook  of  the  Arctic 
Sea,  the  friendly  Esquimaux  may  come  to  gaze 
upon  his  work,  and  seeing  how  petty  a spot 
England  is  upon  the  bail,  wonder  what  illimit- 
able riches  nature  spontaneously  produces  in 
that  favored  region,  some  of  which  is  periodically 
scattered  by  her  ships  through  those  dreary 
climes  in  the  search  for  some  unknown  road 
amidst  everlasting  icebergs,  while  he  would 
gladly  find  a short  track  to  the  sunny  south.  And 
then,  perhaps,  higher  thoughts  may  come  into 
his  mind  ; and  as  this  toy  of  a world  grows  un- 
der his  fingers,  and  as  he  twists  it  around  upon 
its  material  axis,  he  may  think  of  the  great  art- 
ificer of  the  universe,  having  the  feeling,  if  not 
knowing  the  words  of  the  poet : 

to  ambient  air  this  ponderous  ball  Hs  hung/' 

Contemplative,  or  not,  the  colorer  steadily  pur- 
sues bis  uniform  labor,  and  the  sphere  is  at 
Length  fully  colored. 

The  globe  has  now  to  be  varnished  with  a 
preparation  technically  known  as  “ white  hard,” 
to  which  some  softening  matter  is  added  to  pre- 
vent the  varnish  cracking.  This  is  a secret 
which  globe-makers  preserve.  Four  coats  of 
-arnish  complete  the  work. 

And  next  the  ball  has  to  be  mounted.  We 
have  already  mentioned  an  instrument  by  which 
the  brass  meridian  ring  is  accurately  graduated  ; 
that  is,  marked  with  lines  representing  360  de- 
grees, with  corresponding  numerals.  Of  what- 
ever size  the  ring  is,  an  index-hand,  connected 
with  the  graduating  instrument,  shows  the  ex- 
act spot  where  the  degree  is  to  be  marked  with 
a graver.  The  operation  is  comparatively  rapid ; 
but  for  the  largest  globes  it  involves  considerable 
expense.  After  great  trouble,  the  ingenious  men 
whose  manufactory  we  are  describing,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  cast-iron  rings,  with  the 
degrees  and  figures  perfectly  distinct ; and  these 
applied  to  36-Lnch  globes,  instead  of  the  en- 
graved meridians,  make  a difference  of  ten 
guineas  in  their  price.  For  furniture  they  are 
not  so  beautiful ; for  use  they  are  quite  as 
valuable.  There  is  only  one  other  process  which 
requires  great  nicety.  The  axis  of  the  globe 
revolves  on  the  meridian  ring,  and  of  course  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  poles  should  be 
exactly  parallel.  This  is  effected  by  a little 
machine  which  drills  each  extremity  at  one  and 
the  same  instant ; and  the  operation  is  termed 
poleing  the  meridian. 

The  mounting  of  the  globe — the  completion 
of  a pair  of  globes — is  nowT  handed  over  to  the 
cabinet-maker.  The  cost  of  the  material  and 
the  elaboration  of  its  workmanship  determine 
the  price. 

Berore  we  conclude,  we  would  say  a few 


words  as  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  demand  for 
globes.  Our  imperfect  description  of  this  manu- 
facture will  have  shown  that  experience,  and  con- 
stant application  of  ingenuity,  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  to  the  lowest  amount  the  labor  employ- 
ed in  the  production  of  globes.  The  whole  pop- 
ulation of  English  globe-makers  does  not  exceed 
thirty  or  forty  men,  women,  and  boys.  Globes 
are  thus  produced  at  the  lowest  rate  of  cheap- 
ness, as  regards  the  number  of  laborers,  and 
with  very  moderate  profits  to  the  manufacturer, 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his  returns.  The 
durability  of  globes  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
limitation  of  the  demand.  Changes  of  fashion 
or  caprices  of  taste,  as  to  the  mounting,  new 
geographical  discoveries,  and  modern  informa- 
tion as  to  the  position  and  nomenclature  of  the 
stars,  may  displace  a few  old  globes  annually, 
which  then  find  their  way  from  brokers'  shops 
into  a class  somewhat  below  that  of  their  original 
purchasers.  But  the  pair  of  globes  generally 
maintain  for  years  their  original  position  in  the 
school-room  or  the  library.  They  are  rarely 
injured,  and  suffer  very  slight  decay.  The  new 
purchasers  represent  that  portion  of  society 
which  is  seeking  after  knowledge,  or  desires  to 
manifest  some  pretension  to  intellectual  tastes. 
The  number  of  globes  annually  sold  represents 
to  a certain  extent  the  advance  of  education. 
But  if  the  labor-saving  expedients  did  not  exist 
in  the  manufacture  the  cost  would  be  mueh 
higher,  and  the  purchasers  greatly  reduced  in 
number.  The  contrivances  by  which  compara- 
tive cheapness  is  produced  arise  out  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  contending  against  the  durability  of 
the  article  by  encouraging  a new  demand.  If 
these  did  not  exist,  the  supply  would  outrun  the 
demand ; the  price  of  the  article  would  less  and 
less  repay  the  labor  expended  in  its  production ; 
the  manufacture  of  globes  would  cease  till  the  old 
globes  were  worn  out,  and  the  few  rich  and  sci- 
entific purchasers  had  again  raised  up  a market. 

The  Body. — Among  the  strange  compliments 
which  superstition  pays  to  the  Creator,  is  a 
scorn  and  contempt  for  the  fleshy  investiture 
which  he  has  bestowed  on  us,  at  least  among 
Christians ; for  the  Pagans  were  far  more  pious 
in  this  respect;  and  Mohammed  agreed  with 
them  doing  justice  to  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  human  frame.  It  is  quite  edifying,  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  to  read  the  thanks  that  are 
so  often  and  so  rapturously  given  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  his  bestowal  of  such  charms  on  his 
creatures.  Nor  was  a greater  than  Mahomet 
of  a nature  to  undervalue  tho  earthly  temples 
of  gentle  and  loving  spirits.  Ascetic  mistakes 
have  ever  originated  in  want  of  hoartiness  or  of 
heart;  in  consciousness  of  defect,  or  vulgarity 
of  nature,  or  in  spiritual  pride.  A well-balanced 
body  and  soul  never,  we  may  be  sure,  gave  way 
to  it.  What  an  extraordinary  flattery  of  the 
Deity  to  say,  “ Lord ! I thank  thee  for  this 
jewel  of  a soul  which  I possess ; but  what  a 
miserable  casket  thou  hast  givon  me  to  put  it 
in  !” — Leigh  Hunt . 
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[From  The  Ladies’  Companion.] 

LETTICE  ARNOLD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Two  Old  Men’s  Talks,”  “ Emilia 
Wyndham,”  &c. 

[Continued  from  page  35.] 

CHAPTER  V. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things  .... 

Oh ! let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  thence, 

A smalt  unkindness  is  a great  offense : 

Large  favors  to  bestow  we  strive  in  vain. 

But  oil  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain. 

Hannah  More. 

IF  Lctlice  had  made  her  reflections,  and  had 
started  upon  her  new  undertaking  with  a 
heart  yearning  with  the  desire  to  perform  its 
duties  well,  Mrs.  MeKvyn  had  not  been  without, 
undergoing  a somewhat  similar  process  upon 
her  side,  and  this  was  her  course  of  thought : 

u She  had  at  first  felt  the  utmost  dislike  to 
the  plan. 

44  She  had,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  seen  so 
much  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction  arise  upon 
both  sides  from  this  sort  of  connection,  that  she 
had  taken  up  quite  a prejudice  against  any  thing 
of  the  sort. 

44  It  was  a very  great  pity,”  she  often  said  to 
herself,  41  that  so  it  should  be,  but  the  case  was 
almost  universal.  If  it  could  be  otherwise,  what 
desirable  connections  might  be  formed  in  a world 
such  as  the  present ! Such  numbers  of  women 
of  all  ages,  and  all  degrees  of  mental  qualifica- 
tions, find  themselves  suddenly  without  resource, 
through  the  accident  of  early  death  in  the  case 
of  the  professions,  or  of  disaster  in  commercial 
life;  and  so  many  others,  through  disease  or 
advanced  age?  or  the  still  more  cruel  stroke  of 
death,  find  themselves  stranded,  lonely,  and 
deserted,  and  languishing  for  a fireside  friend. 
What  comfortable,  beneficial  unions  might  be 
brought  about  in  such  cases,  one  should  think; 
and  yet  why  did  they  never  or  seldom  turn  out 
well? 

44  Faults  there  must  be.  Where  did  they  lie? 
— On  both  sides,”  answered  her  understanding. 
4*  Not  surely  alone  upon  the  side  of  the  new 
comer — the  paid  one,  consequently  the  obliged 
one,  consequently  the  only  one  of  the  parties 
who  had  duties  that  she  was  pledged  to  perform, 
and  which,  it  is  true,  she  too  often  very  imperfectly 
performed — but  also  upon  the  other.  She,  it  is 
true,  is  pledged  to  nothing  but  the  providing 
meat,  lodging,  and  salary ; hut  that  will  not 
dispense  her  from  obligations  as  a Christian, 
and  as  a member  of  the  universal  sisterhood, 
which  are  not  quite  so  easily  discharged. 

44  It  must  double  the  difficulty  to  the  new 
comer,”  thought  Mrs.  Melwyn,  44  the  being 
treated  so  carelessly  as  she  too  often  is.  How 
hard  it  must  be  to  perform  duties  such  as  hers, 
they  are  not  performed  in  love ! and  how'  im- 
possible it  must  bo  to  love  in  such  a ca.se — 
unless  we  meet  with  love.  Even  to  be  treated 
with  consideration  and  kindness  will  not  suffice 
apon  the  one  side,  nor  the  most  scrupulous 
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endeavor  to  discharge  duty  upon  the  other — 
people  must  try  to  love. 

j 44  HoW  soothing  to  a poor,  deserted  orphan  to 
be  taken  to  the  heart ! How  6weet  to  forlorn 
| old  age  to  find  a fresh  object  of  affection ! Ah, 
but  then  these  sort  of  people  seem  often  so  dis* 

[ agreeable,  do  one’s  best,  one  can  not  love  or  like 
them  ! But  w'hy  do  they  seem  so  disagreeable  ? 

Partly  because  people  will  overlook  nothing- 
have  no  mutual  indulgence  in  relations  which 
require  so  much.  If  one’s  child  has  little  ways 
one  does  not  quite  like,  who  thinks  of  hating 
her  for  it  ? If  one’s  mother  is  a little  provoking 
and  tedious  under  the  oppressive  weight  of  years 
j or  sickness,  who  thinks  of  making  a great  hard- 
! ship  of  it  ? But  if  the  poor,  humble  friend  is 
| only  a little  awkward  or  ungainly,  she  is  odious ; 

I and  if  the  poor,  deserted  mother,  or  widow,  wife, 
or  aged  suffering  creature  is  a little  irritable  or 
t tedious,  she  is  such  a tyrant  1 

44  Oh  how  1 wish  ! . . . . 

44  Well,  Catherine  is  a sensible,  well-judging 
creature,  and  she  assures  me  this  Miss  Arnold 
is  a remarkably  sweet-teropend,  affectionate, 
modest,  judicious  girl.  Why  should  I not  try 
to  make  such  a being  love  me  ? Why  should 
we  not  be  very  happy  together?  There  is 
Randall,  to  be  sure,  sets  herself  extremely 
against  it ; but,  as  Catherine  says,  4 Is  Randall 
to  be  mistress  in  this  family,  or  am  I ?’  It  is 
come  quite  to  that  point.  And  then  it  will  be 
a great  thing  to  have  somebody  between  me  and 
Randall.  She  will  not  be  so  necessary  to  me 
then,  whatever  she  may  be  to  the  genera1 ; and 
when  she  makes  herself  so  disagreeable,  ;f  this 
young  lady  is  as  comfortable  to  me  as  Catherine 
says  she  will  be,  I really  shall  not  so  much  care. 

“Then,”  continuing  her  meditations,  which, 
though  I put  down  in  black  and  white,  were 
thought , not  spoken,  44  then  Catherine  says  she 
is  so  greatly  to  be  pitied,  and  is  so  exemplary, 

, and  she  said,  in  her  darling,  coaxing  way,  4 dear 
mamma,  it  will  give  you  so  much  pleasure  to 
make  the  poor  thing  a little  amends  for  all  her 
hardships,  and  if  poor  papa  is  a little  cross  at 
times,  it  will  be  quite  an  interest  to  you  to  con- 
trive to  make  up  for  it.  She  will  be  quite  a 
daughter  to  you,  and,  in  one  respect,  you  will 
have  more  pleasure  in  making  her  happy  than 
even  in  your  own  loving  daughter,  because  one 
is  dear  from  our  natural  affections,  and  the  other 
will  be  so  from  generous  beneficence ; and  though 
natural  affection  is  such  a sweet,  precious,  ines- 
timable thing,  generous  beneficence  is  yet  nobler, 
and  brings  us  still  nearer  to  God.’ 

44  If  I could  make  her  love  me  ! — and  with 
such  an  affectionate  temper  wny  should  I not? 

She  wants  a parent,  I want  a child.  If  I study 
her  happiness  disinterestedly,  kindly,  truly,  she 
can  not  help  loving  me ; but  I will  not  even 
think  of  myself,  I will  try  to  study  her  good,  her 
j well-being  ; and  1 will  let  the  love  for  me  come 
or  not  as  it  may,  and  God  will  help  me.  He 
always  does  help  me — when  I have  the  courage 
| to  dare  to  forget  myself,  and  leave  the  issues  of 
things  to  His  Providence.” 
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Such  were  the  dispositions  upon  both  sides 
with  which  the  two  met.  Bat  the  best  resolu- 
tions win  no  battle.  They  are  part,  and  a very 
serious  part  of  every  undertaking,  but  they  are 
far  from  being  all.  We  are  so  imperfect  our- 
selves, and  we  have  to  do  with  such  imperfect 
beings,  that  evils  and  difficulties,  unexpected, 
are  sure  to  arise  in  our  communication  with 
others,  even  when  both  sides  meet  with  the  ver^ 
best  intentions ; therefore,  whoever  intends  to 
earn*  out  such  good  intentions,  and  make  a right 
piece  of  work  of  it,  must  calculate  upon  these 
things,  just  as  the  mechanic  is  obliged  to  make 
a large  allowance  for  unavoidable  obstructions 
in  carry i ng  out  any  of  his  theories  into  action 
and  reality — into  useful,  every-day  working 
order. 

In  due  time,  a fly  from  the  railway— one  of 
those  dirty,  hired  carriages  which  are  the  dis- 
grace of  England— deposited  Miss  Arnold  and 
her  luggage  at  the  door  of  General  Melwyn’s 
handsome  mansion  of  the  Hazels,  and  in  all  due 
form  and  order  she  was  introduced  into  the 
dining-room.  It  was  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  when  she  entered  the 
very  handsomely  furnished  apartment,  where, 
over  a half-and-half  sort  of  fire — it  having  been 
rather  a warm  February  day — sat  the  general 
and  his  lady. 

Lettice  was  tired,  heated,  and  red  with  the 
jumbling  of  the  railway,  the  bother  at  the  sta- 
tion. and  the  knocking  about  in  the  very  uneasy 
carriage  i i which  she  had  come  up ; and  she 
felt  in  that  disagreeable  sort  of  journey  disorder 
of  toilet,  which  makes  people  feel  and  look  so 
awkward.  But  she  put  the  best  face  upon  the 
matter,  and  entering,  made  a very  respectful 
courtesy  to  Mrs.  Melwyn,  who  met  her,  holding 
out  her  hand  ; and  with  her  face  and  appearance 
Lettice  felt  charmed  in  a moment.  Mrs.  Mel- 
wyn, who  did  not  want  penetration,  saw  that  in 
Lettice,  spite  of  present  disadvantages,  which 
she  was  sure  she  should  like  very  much.  Not 
so  the  general.  He  was  a perfect  fool  of  the  eye, 
as  military  men  are  too  apt  to  be.  Whatever 
was  awkward  or  ill-dressed,  was  perfectly  ab- 
norrent  to  him ; and  he  took  a dislike  to  44  the 
creature”  the  moment  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
her. 

It  seemed  but  an  unpromising  beginning. 

The  heart  of  poor  Lettice  sunk  within  her  in 
a way  she  was  little  accustomed  to,  as  the 
general,  in  a very  pettish  mood,  stirred  the  fire, 
and  said.  4k  When  are  we  to  have  dinner,  Mrs. 
Melwyn?  What  are  we  waiting  for?  Will 
you  never  teach  that  oook  of  yonrs  to  be  punc- 
tual ?’’ 

*•  It  is  not  her  fault,  indeed,”  was  the  answer, 
in  a low,  timid  voice;  “I  ventured  to  order 
dinner  to  be  put  off  half  an  hour,  to  suit  the 
railway  time.” 

The  general  was  too  well  bred  to  utter  what 
be  very  plainly  looked — that  to  have  been  tbns 
kept  waiting  for  Miss  Arnold  he  thought  a very 
unwarrantable  proceeding  indeed. 
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He  stirred  up  the  fire  with  additional  vigor—* 
j made  it  blaze  fiercely — then  complained  of  these 
t abominable  coals,  which  burned  like  touchwood, 
j and  had  no  heat  in  them,  and  wondered  whether 
j Mrs.  Melwyn  would  ever  have  the  energy  to 
order  sea-borne  coal,  as  he  had  desired ; and 
j then,  casting  a most  ungracious  look  at  the 
j new  comer,  who  stood  during  this  scene,  feeling 
i shocked  and  uncomfortable  to  a degree,  he  asked 
! Mrs.  Melwyn  44how  long  she  intended  to  keep 
1 the  young  lady  standing  there  before  she  dressed 
{ for  dinner?”  and  suggested  that  the  housemaid 
j should  be  sent  for,  to  show  her  to  her  room. 

44  I will  take  that  office  upon  myself,”  said 
J Mrs.  Melwyn.  u Come,  Miss  Arnold,  will  you 
iTollow  me?”  And  lighting  a candle,  for  it  was 
! now  dark,  she  proceeded  toward  the  door. 

| ‘ 44  For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  be  long !”  said  her 

! husband,  in  an  irritable  tone ; u it’s  striking  six 
I and  three  quarters.  Is  dinner  to  be  upon  the 
table  at  seven  o’cl^k,  or  is  it  not?” 

! 44  Punctually.” 

j 44  Then,  Miss — Miss — I beg  your  pardon— 
and  Mrs.  Melwyn,  I hope  you  will  be  ready  to 
' take  your  usual  place  at  table.” 

They  heard  no  more;  for  Mrs.  Melwyn  closed 
the  door,  with  the  air  of  one  escaping — and, 
looking  uncomfortable  and  half  frightened,  led 
the  way  up-stairs. 

It  was  a pretty,  cheerful  little  room,  of  which 
she  opened  the  door;  and  a pleasant  fire  was 
blazing  in  the  grate.  The  bed  was  of  white 
dimity,  trimmed  with  a border  of  colored  chintz, 
as  were  the  window-curtains ; the  carpet  quite 
new,  and  uncommonly  pretty ; chairs,  dressing- 
I table,  writing-table,  all  very  neat  and  elegant ; 
and  the  tables  comfortably  covered  each  with 
its  proper  appendages. 

It  was  quite  a pretty  little  den. 

Mrs.  Melwyn  had  taken  much  pleasure  in  the 
fitting  up  of  this  small  room,  which  was  next  to 
! her  own  dressing-room.  She  had  fancied  her- 
| self  going  to  receive  into  it  a second  Catherine: 

! and  though  the  very  moderate  amount  of  money 
I of  which  she  had  the  power  of  disposing  as  she 
pleased,  and  the  noisy  remonstrances  and  objec- 
tions of  Randall,  had  prevented  her  indulging 
in  many  petty  fancies  which  would  have  amused 
and  occupied  her  pleasantly  since  the  dismal 
day  of  Catherine’s  wedding,  still  she  had  per- 
sisted, contrary  to  her  wont,  in  having  in  some 
degree  her  own  way.  So,  in  spite  of  all  Ran- 
dall could  do,  she  had  discarded  the  ugly  old 
things — which  the  lady’s  maid,  excessively  jeal- 
ous of  this  new  comer,  declared  were  more  than 
too  good  for  such  as  her — and  had  substituted 
this  cheerful  simplicity ; and  the  air  of  freshness 
and  newness  cast  over  every  thing  rendered  it 
particularly  pleasing. 

44  What  a beautiful  little  room !”  Lettice  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  looking  excessively  de- 
lighted. She  liked  pretty  things,  and  elegant 
little  comforts  as  well  as  any  bod),  did  Lettice, 
though  they  seldom  fell  to  her  sharo.  because 
she  was  always  for  giving  them  up  to  other 
people. 
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“,lfa  you  like  it*  my  dear?’  said  Mfs.MeiU 
wyi>,  -id  LeUira?  Ihe  Jkweeliwt* 

vonx? h\\u  bud  ever  hearth  -i  hilve 
itikm  ^roiit:  dd^uriurtf  jny  gertUi^r!  if  rbady  for 
yw  • J shall  he  glad.  iuilrfeiL  if  vuu  njui  make 
yOut&d£  In  • ■'.  •;  AT-  ■'. • i 7 .;  ■ ; . •’ • , ‘ '■ . >;  ':y > ■ ' • . ■ 

,;i  fluopyT  \^[ivy  iiiiuii  help  I icing  happy  in 
Web  ? And  wilh  f iich  a ,.*wnefv 

}»%  eUumiing  >tr$  >lv|ivyn,v 

m^ntudy  Glided  jLeiijfcy,  Whitt  irmlims  if 
bdA^\:^r«*W;  thftr  pTrf/r. general  is,"  fhougM- 

i In* 

“ K<ji  on  «U;ur.  {Ml  w \o,ji  trunk.-.  Will 

vuir  {'til •/•  -f  i.e  bell  i'H  thvoi ' The  U',iicra)  it)H>i 
vtuiUlfg-  Tor  *3 i uuor r ivrui  he  eon 

:n&fc  <*whife  .itaw?  wh«>  d^w«  ,qj  litT 
'£Uto*r  hi  Tie  i&i  her ev  or  » Wit  ■ Ui  do  yw^YuV.. 

il&&  . Military  TUiiii.  ybu  Jtffe  osed  e-  ’ 

U\I.-y  o«r< >f  plW^ioli,  Ill.il  il>ev  cSpeO*  I!  ifmt 

all  *up*tWy 

liny.  <Tv  ?le ;j«'v;tird— - 1 ihr^H  llu*  tHuJur  buU  .rJi.4iU 

oj.^.vii  '.lit*  door.  TitJ  'hr ’U».  fo  hi  fog  Up  Mi-*  . 
ArftftM*  tjhhika.tijrtrt'fJy*'*'  4*  > .'  \ T 

Th*yx. 

Sfo* rjlid  upfc  at  that  pmnHmt  exactly  know  j 
Wbieb  :';.vrv>  the*  proper  ouvitfo  Wljtim  oflW.  if  ■ 
ought  f i v be  to  earryMrcs  Arnold’s-  iruiik$.,‘ 
M&$  Arnold  was  vsA  an*<pudy.  There  wa*  no 
^oMeriL  ftfoe  u servant  fe  thin  bimily  v^hrlfl  ■ 
Mir  wtiUoUt  ^preoetfout  The  Trunk  was  pr» «b* 
ably  ,foo  heavy  for  thv  riniJer-lunt^rmtid  to  urn  ry 
tijr— that  nii'djer-bduiicnihltt. • urn*  of  the 'tags  <*}  ah  ; 
estnbfoha»cut  Ijk*  thdi,  kept  nitrely  to  do  urhi#i  | 
die  Hppor-surviim.v  aro  u**i  iihh  to  do.  Ih  bvj»M>  j 
holds  Jiko  the  one  he  In  re.  os.  yra  linnst  have.  t>v  { 
m ovr.iy  fji'partrnom— rfwrp  is  a ohunee.  ihr-n.  if  j 
you  want  ar»y  tfung  diaie.  you  uiuy  irvt  it  done.  ; 
The  uMern^rvant  is  uiway^,  a<  1 ^ud,  H sort 

of  fag  or  drive  in  the  eyds*  o\  the  tdHH'r  nnes. 
They  will  alhw  her  t\>  make  he^etf  uhUu!, 
though  it  should  not  i»e  i>xuot)y  hif  pfori*  Mi*S. 
^lelwyti  hail  provided  for  the  ratomlunkv  Mprm  ! 
Misfr  Arnold  by  having  rremtw  to  this  4ui*i  j 
unde.r~H«:*u>eui'iid,  and  adding  a eotipfe  o{  tyvH 
ereigns  to  tier  wiges  unkHOWH  to  R.imlnlf  hut  j 
she  had  forged  rep  tiie  earrying  up  ».m  luu  trunk. 
Had  it  t»eei>  Cnthiarine?  this  wcmld  have  he  on ; 
dimo  as  n uodfer  tif  oe'hr^o  by  tho  \^o  tootmep, ' 
and  Aha  h ad  R ioi  i t>(  fairiit  hojto  t hey  Avon  id  do 
it  tjf  ehurse  nuw..  ftnt,  Vhe  did  hot  tike  fd  Usk  - 
>-«eh  a thing,  $ti  she  mid  ;i  ftem  )"■  hoping  \ 
cornel lody  vvoald  ansTrer  to  k mkvti?  why  or  i 

.other,  hut--.  ;:<:/  \ 

‘ * -Bifiigeryiti'«gWg.vlhe  taxtei; ; 

to » ftoiuT  ■ - : / *t 

“ \Viiyt  i am  .suro  f dhn’t  • ujutetlv  fchott  : : 
Who  is  Viusre  l^luw1'?  1 Mippnsij  ymr  could  not  \ 
oan  v?Mi‘uj  up  vouvsc'lr.  B.-uio-u  ?:t 

"1  am  afraid  nor.  taoiwn  - thore'is  only  ope 
rVunn,  and  it  iooks  hefti  v.  " . j 

^Phl^.  ejried  LnUtee,  *\  I -titiin  eume  fuul  help  , 
V»o  We  oen  etirry  it  up  together,  lor  Myra 
and  •f'^jw’rkrf  It  riowo  together^ * Add  she 

• Mis.  MeKvyu  lanl  her 

J. . j ;u 

: no-  aopumit  y : JRrfidg.ei, . " 


feteh  up  the  g.irdecefs  hoy.  he  Ji  help  jc.u  U* 
earry  »he  trunk  Up.*’ 

Mrs.  Melwvfl  nad 

distressed : mixgiUo  vvimt 

otmid  be  the  mau^r..  • ’ j J- .4 V v-V • .'•  ‘ 

The  penile,  khui  Imly  m-uc;,  and 

emhana-sstMl,  Ai  lo-M,  it  *ifr$ 

great  etf«?rt  with <anv.  ; 
infamy  dear,  hut  tho.ro  >>  u tittle  rhing  . 3 

Would  fitiher  n&t,  if  you  pledge  ; > k>;  ^o-rvanU 
are  so  uisolotit.  yon  ky»ow  they  are  iii  bt ought 
up  j , if  you  | dortftOy  ray  dear,  it,  wll I he  better 
tie/  to-  olTev  to  do  things  for  yoursoir.  wfueb 
young  htduA  sloti  t usually  MpiUrranke  n>  »lo  p 
kuo}i  as.  oaiTying  up  tiiiaka.  Aiui  kbeis  I lioivk, 
it  Avfl)  hot  ur  ttllude -to  phst  *;lrouai. 


y »t range:  oou  wa  oug  | 

bo  moa*  ppmfortahhs  i Huufo  jf  you 
your  iiwti  flighuy  £ hope  ybg  wdJ  m »i  be  hUry 
at  ine  for  gy nwg  y ou  /; h&  fo I )P  U fot , M W Ar- 
oeWAf  ; ;:  , * i ! y 

i:  Hurt ! Oh,  maikia  tr  And  Leffh-e  eiHild  ; 
mil  forbear  taking  up  the  invutdui  Wiofo  ham! 
of /his  tnosi  foir  aud  deifoate  osahfoh  arid  i;h4A. 
mif  i%  wirh  the  most  revpembd  .»i>yn-.nuoi'’ 

“ vVhaituvr  yod  will  be  so  very  kind  as  /o 
gesi  to  me  f will  *o  c-Hrefolly  spoked  !■».  and'  i 
ibhil  be- so  much  obligor!  tn  y(tuvv‘  ^ 

How  sweet  vvnk  ibis  gonfje  mar/nnr  h/  pkHJ 
Meiwyn  ! She  began  it/ 
from  tjftiije  n K*d  ttf  huxiety  - ' . .fe ' 

hVdibVQ^  tli&i  happth'  what : :.' 

never  be  afrvml  of  - Let l foe,’  •.;'  fUib*'*-:,:..  *A^ 
tppkf  right ; oh. . vvlpit  a rromfoil  i p ^ ' ' 
n wptv  ire’fr;  ifoor- 

fulu'jss.  V i will  go  away  and  w that  y >u* 
thuigi*  are  setd  Up  Li  yot\,  for  thepe  i>;  p * ^rti<fr 
to  be  just.  Bless  me  i ffV  striking  soYyiv  Y*fo- 
tiever  x&n  he  ready  . -•  l|6 ^ (fiere ; 
b/rgat  ter  id  I you  that  Bridget.  V^Te*^n^AiA-jfhiiif. 
bell  and  wait  ufwin  you.  I h* Vr  J<*td  Afi -tibit ; 
— yi«u  will  fold  her  (\n\it  jfipMl  nantr&T 
loative  •-,  .»vher»  really  an  • g irt V'*v .-'.i;*  [ ■ f v 

And  »o  she  was.  The  upper  hoi^yinaid  v'i>ok 
.earn,  b\  pvewve  urihi  dbudpjifte  ?tnA  f.xuiit 
prow o(km) iouoe  in  her-ovyvi  dc?pAr^fo,*Tit  whet- 
bv^r  the  mistrfcwi  of  the  mnusion  tnij*hf  d<»  an 
iiors..  -’A/  a **'  ; : k '•  T: : • ; ; J * . ! 

; ^ Well,  thru.  I Wir  leave  you  anh  pfoi'P  yVti^ 
•okeu^'-^  do  Uie  gonoral,  arid  you  t$ll;  ca* 

to  the  sixut  a?  yiHf  \\r« 

rniHl  not  keep  dinner  waiting  any  forigi  fy  Tail 
wilt  ?xeuHvth*d  ocremoTiy,  l urn  f^uv  The 
geiuvtal  uh  invalid,  you  know,  und  d.vhsv  nuyr* 
'%qt&  are,  iatpor foul  ip  hit-:  hpAttbp-; 

And  up  saving,  she  glided  tivvay.  ie^vbog  Lel^ 
tfoe  almost  (oo  oiurh  esfmftMjed  to  be  d 

with  all  this  i^onaidcvht ioii  and 
to  which- •she  luul  boyu  Iptfo  &ecu;.*\ --ot  •-.  flW 
the  impression  she  received  n|vm  i)o  w h.d;\ 

Vovy  sweet;  The  foot*  nod  mnutfor'  yf.  Aprs., 
Atfowyn  were  su  excessively  ?siW;\  \w  vvry 
dre^,  the  eofov  of  her  hair,  her  .•*♦?■&  vote«'p: 
every 
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thought  her  the  loveliest  being  she  had  ever  met 
with.  More  charming  even  than  Catherine — 
more  attaching  even  than  Mrs.  Danvers.  She 
(elt  very  much  inclined  to  adore  her. 

She  was  but  a very  few  honrs  longer  in  the 
house  before  pity  added  to  this  rising  feeling  of 
attachment;  and  1 believe  there  is  nothing  at- 
taches the  inferior  to  the  superior  like  pity. 

Dressed  in  one  of  her  best  new  dresses,  and 
with  her  hair  done  up  as  neatly  as  she  possibly 
could  in  that  hurry,  Lettice  made  her  way  to 
the  dining-room.  t 

It  was  a large,  lofty,  very  handsome,  and  rather 
awfully  resounding  room,  with  old  family  pic- 
tures upon  every  side.  There  was  a sideboard 
set  out  sparkling  with  glass  and  plate ; a small 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  with  silver 
covers  and  dishes  shining  in  the  light  of  four 
wax  candles ; a blazing  fire,  a splendid  Indian 
screen  before  the  door ; two  footmen  in  liveries 
of  pink  and  white,  and  a gentleman  in  a black 
suit,  waiting.  The  general  and  Mrs.  Melwyn 
were  seated  opposite  to  each  other  at  table. 

The  soup  had  been  already  discussed,  and  the 
first  course  was  set  upon  the  table  when  Miss 
Arnold  entered. 

Had  she  been  a young  lady  born,  an  obsequi- 
ous footman  would  have  been  ready  to  attend  her 
to  her  seat,  and  present  her  with  a chair : as  it 
was,  she  would  have  beefi  spared  this  piece  of 
etiquette,  and  she  was  making  her  way  to  her 
chair  without  missing  the  attention,  when  the 
general,  who  observed  his  saucy  footmen  stand- 
ing lounging  about,  without  offering  to  move 
forward,  frowned  in  what  Lettice  thought  a most 
alarming  way,  and  said  in  a stern  voice,  and 
significant  manner,  44  What  are  you  about?”  to 
the  two  footmen.  This  piece  of  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  her  to  her  surprise  and  to  Mrs. 
Melwyn’s  great  satisfaction. 

44  We  thought  you  would  excuse  us.  The 
soup  has  been  set  aside  for  you,”  said  the  lady 
of  the  house. 

44  Oh,  thank  you,  ma’am,  pray  don’t  trouble 
yourself.” 

44  Give  Miss  Arnold  soup.” 

Again  in  a stern,  authoritative  voice  from  the 
general.  Mrs.  Melwyn  was  used  to  the  stern- 
ness, and  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  polite- 
ness, and  quite  grateful  for  it.  Lettice  thought 
the  voice  and  look  too  terrible  to  take  pleasure 
in  any  thing  connected  with  it. 

She  had  no  need  to  feel  gratitude  either — it 
was  not  done  out  of  consideration  for  her.  The 
general,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Randall, 
kept,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  every  servant 
in  the  utmost  subservience,  did  not  choose  that 
Ar»v  one  who  had  the  honor  of  a seat  at  his  table 
should  be  neglected  by  those  44  rascals,”  as  he 
usually  styled  his  footmen.  \ 

It  being  the  first  evening,  Mrs.  Melwyn  had 
too  much  politeness  to  require  Miss  Arnold  to 
enter  upon  those  after-dinner  duties,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  had  been  expressly  stipulated  for 
by  Catherine ; stipulated  for.  not  only  with  Let- 


tice, but  with  the  general  himself.  She  had 
made  her  father  promise  that  he  would  suffer 
this  young  lady  to  undertake  the  place  of  reader 
— which  Catherine  had  herself  filled  for  some 
time,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  her  mother— 
and  that  Miss  Arnold  should  be  permitted  to  try 
whether  she  could  play  well  enough  at  back- 
gammon to  make  an  adversary  worth  vanquish- 
ing. 

He  had  grumbled  and  objected,  as  a matter  of 
course,  to  this  arrangement,  bat  had  finally  con- 
sented. However,  he  was  not  particularly  impa- 
tient to  begin ; and  besides,  he  was  habitually  a 
well-bred  man,  so  that  any  duty  which  came  under 
his  category  of  good  manners  he  punctually  per- 
formed. People  are  too  apt  to  misprize  this 
sort  of  politeness  of  mere  habit ; yet,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  an  excellent  thing.  It  enhances  the 
value  of  a really  kind  temper  in  all  the  domestic 
relations,  to  an  incalculable  degree — a degree 
little  appreciated  by  some  worthy  people,  who 
think  roughness  a proof  of  sincerity,  and  that 
rudeness  marks  the  honest  truth  of  their  affec- 
tions. And  where  there  is  little  kindness  of 
nature,  and  a great  deal  of  selfishness  and  ill- 
tempered  indulgence,  as  in  this  cross,  old  man 
before  us,  still  the  habit  of  politeness  was  not 
without  avail ; it  kept  him  in  a certain  check, 
and  certainly  rendered  him  more  tolerable.  He 
was  not  quite  such  a brute  bear  as  he  would 
have  been,  left  to  his  uncorrected  nature. 

Politeness  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a habit  so  con- 
firmed,  that  we  exercise  it  instinctively — with- 
out consideration,  without  attention,  without  ef- 
fort, as  it  were ; this  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
sort  of  politeness  I am  thinking  of.  It  takes  it 
out  of  the  category  of  the  virtues,  it  is  true,  but 
it  places  it  in  that  of  the  qualities ; and,  in  some 
matters,  good  qualities  are  almost  as  valuable, 
almost  more  valuable,  than  if  they  still  continued 
among  the  virtues — and  this  of  politeness,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one. 

By  virtues,  I mean  acts  which  are  performed 
with  a certain  difficulty,  under  the  sense  of 
responsibility  to  duty,  under  the  self-discipline 
of  right  principle ; by  qualities,  I mean  what  is 
spontaneous.  Constitutional  good  qualities  are 
spontaneous.  Such  as  natural  sweetness  of  tem- 
per— natural  delicacy  of  feeling — natural  intre- 
pidity ; others  are  the  result  of  habit,  and  end 
by  being  spontaneous — by  being  a second  nature : 
justly  arc  habits  called  so.  Gentleness  of  tone 
and  manner — attention  to  conventional  proprie- 
ties— to  people’s  little  wants  and  feelings — are 
of  these.  This  same  politeness  being  a sort  of 
summary  of  such,  I will  end  this  little  didactic 
digression  by  advising  all  those  who  have  the 
rearing  of  the  young  in  their  hands,  carefully  to 
form  them  in  matters  of  this  description,  so  that 
they  shall  attain  habits — so  that  the  delicacy  of 
their  perceptions,  the  gentleness  of  their  tones 
and  gestures,  the  propriety  of  their  dress,  the 
politeness  of  their  manners,  shall  become  sponta- 
neous acts,  done  without  reference  to  self,  as 
things  of  course.  By  which  means,  not  only 
much  that  is  disagreeable  to  others  is  avoided. 
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r*rei  p-u?pi  nion-  to  the  Hud  m of  \.ai*Hy— grid'* — 
em  t.Mj*  *i»np<iri*mi>  w«Ui  mu  r»aighbpis  u«h i »bv 
(tvbk.n^ss  <rf  solMienrust  very  emisidbrnbly  di- 

Am!  sov  ft*  retting  (He  pofiisne**  rt|  rhfV£f^U- 
*mf  »b*(  Ifc  Mel  seen.  led  ; J o thte  Mie 

ifcw\iug  Mis*  Arnold  uridisturbod  to  make  hi*r 
. fttid  hcr;  -ah^wwiiofis.-  Jwlore  .eem- 
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other  poU*r  of  v(ftwt  *Hn  Hail  hen  nr,  perhaps 
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j^jLiioid;A  lesson  %*  id  1M  ramine  iix  He  HtUow&ii 
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r^tJ  the  t*Bw«pA|>er  tills  evening  ?r? 

M t Melwye;  ftpddjy. 
u*  » oarfe  d<».”  roughly* 

PtiiTlo  ineri,  1m  it  observed,  ra  jujssaytf,  do  hot 
at  n tl  make  it  a rule  It*  exercise  tlio l habiV  to 
Huir  w t v <?y.  The  wile  is  a thing  apart  tVlniY 
• lie  no  of  the  world,  out  of  t lirv  *;ut»  u • .j  • >*! 
nu  b proprieties.  To  be  rude  ttl  Hto  wife  no 
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;m  all 

'*  I*.  Mjere  nny  thing  worth  reeding  in  it?"' 
i:  I um  sure  l doi)'i  km>;v  whai  you  will  tltink 
worth  readmit.  Shall  } begin  with  the  leading 
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: Whai  a uii  otirm?  r" 

• ‘ 1 >mu  I emi  t v*v  '* 

■HVt  ^{r^P  . 

“ Tim  I think^ 

“ W^ll  ivhat^  H&i ^ Ike  to  Hiy  ahoot  rlnvt  ?'•: 
*\  Ttio  «p^rdj  nT  i.fird  ^5^^  Ids!  ‘night  upon 
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no  vtoubf  twietvrtttjLtl  and  eopimentdii  upon,  iu 
then  verson*  ways,  <ojit  .,»<:oordii)g  to  IliCir  didhr- 
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mm  ■ . ;v  , ■ 
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well-meaning  enough.  It  was  retained  in  its  full 
vigor  by  the  general,  who  was  not  well-mean- 
ing at  all ; he  usually  meant  nothing  on  earth 
by  what  be  did,  but  the  indulgence  of  the  present 
humor,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Lettice  had 
lived  in  a sphere  of  life  where  this  sort  of  do- 
mestic violence  used  to  be  very  common ; and 
sue  had  learned  to  bear  it,  even  from  the  lips  of 
those  she  loved,  with  patience.  She  knew  this 
very  well,  and  she  thought  to  herself,  41  if  I could 
get  into  the  habit  of  hardly  caring  for  it  from 
those  very  near  and  dear  to  me,  surely  it  will 
be  easy  enough  to  meet  it  with  indifference  from 
a poor,  cross,  peevish,  suffering  old  man,  whom 
I don’t  care  for  in  the  least.  The  way  must  be, 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  it  from  the  first,  to  let 
the  words 

- Pass  by  me  as  the  Idle  wind  which  I regard  not” 

1 must  put  all  my  vanity,  all  my  spirit,  ail  my 
own  little  tempers,  quietly  out  of  the  way  ; and 
never  trouble  myself  with  what  he  says,  but  go 
reading  on  in  the  best  way  1 can,  to  please  him, 
but  with  the  most  unruffled  outward  appearance 
of  tranquillity ; and  the  utmost  secret  indifference 
as  to  whether  I succeed  or  not.  He  shall  be 
sooner  tired  of  scolding,  than  I of  looking  as  if  l 
never  heard  it.  He  ll  give  over  if  1 can  persevere,, 
instead  of  looking  all  colors  and  all  ways,  as  that 
dear,  gentle  Mrs.  Melwyn  does.*’ 

The  trial  at  backgammon  was,  if  such  a thing 
could  be,  worse.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  impos- 
sible to  give  satisfaction  here.  The  general  not 
only  played  bis  own  game,  but  insisted  upon 
playing  that  of  his  adversary  ; and  was  by  turns 
angry  at  her  stupidity  in  missing  an  advantage 
through  want  of  skill,  asking,  u What  could  be 
the  possible  interest  or  pleasure  of  playing  w'ith 
such  a mere  child  ?”  and  vexed,  if  the  plan  he  j 
pointed  out  ended  in  his  own  discomfiture,  for  he  1 
could  not  bear  to  lose.  | 

Backgammon,  too,  was  an  unlucky  game  to 
be  played  with  one  of  a temper  such  as  his.  ] 
Every  favorable  throw  of  the  dice,  it  is  true,  j 
filled  him  with  a disagreeable  sarcastic  exulta- 1 
tion  ; but  a positively  bad  one,  and  still  more,  a I 
succession  of  bad  ones,  drove  him  furious.  After 
a long  course  of  provoking  throws,  such  as  some- 
times hap|>en,  he  would  seem  half  mad,  storm, 
curse , and  swear,  in  the  most  ridiculous,  if  it 
had  not  been  blasphemous,  manner ; and  some- 
times end  by  banging  the  tables  together,  and 
vowing  he  would  never  play  at  this  confounded 
game  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  this  sort  that  very 
evening.  Mrs.  Melwyn  looked  much  distressed, 
and  almost  ashamed,  as  she  glanced  at  Lettice 
to  sec  how  she  took  it;  but  Lettice  appeared  to 
l#e  too  much  engaged  with  a knot  in  her  netting 
to  seem  to  take  it  at  all,  which  evidently  relieved 
Mrs.  Melwyn.  The  scene  had  not,  however, 
lost  upon  our  friend,  who  had  observed  it 
wnh  a smile  of  secret  contempt. 

Mentally,  however,  congratulating  herself  upon 
her  good,  robust  nerves ; such  things,  she  well 
knew,  being  perilous  to  those  cursed  with  delicacy 
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of  that  sort.  The  best  endeavors,  the  best  in- 
tentions, would  be  without  avail  in  such  cases; 
such  sufferers  would  find  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance destroyed  by  these  successive  ^ ol  vio- 
lence, till  it  would  be  impossible  to  them 
tolerably.  Again  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Melwyn, 
and  writh  great  pity.  Again  she  rejoiced  in  the 
idea  of  saving  her  from  w'hat  she  perceived  was, 
indeed,  to  such  a frame  and  temper  as  hers,  a 
source  of  very  great  suffering ; and  again  she 
resolved  to  keep  up  her  own  spirits,  and  maintain 
the  only  true  defense,  courage  and  indifference. 

She  felt  sure,  if  she  could  only,  by  a little  effort, 
do  this  for  a short  time,  the  effort  would  terminate 
in  a habit ; after  which  it  would  cost  her  little 
or  nothing  more. 

The  general,  though  polite  to  Lettice  in  their 
first  communications,  held  her  in  far  too  little 
esteem  to  care  one  doit  wrhat  he  did  or  said 
before  her.  He  was  an  excessively  proud  man ; 
and  the  idea  that  a girl,  so  greatly  his  inferior 
in  every  way,  should  keep  him  in  check,  or 
venture  even  to  make  a remark  upon  him,  far 
less  presume  to  judge  his  conduct,  never  entered 
his  head.  I wonder  what  he  would  have  felt, 
if  he  could  have  been  made  aware  of  that  secret 
smile. 

- Now  a tray  with  wine,  spirits,  and  water, 

I was  introduced.  The  general  took  his  accus- 
tomed glass  of  whisky  and  water,  then  opened 
his  cigar-box,  and  began  to  smoke.  This  pro- 
cess invariably  made  Mrs.  Melwyn  feel  rather 
sick,  and  she  rose  this  evening  to  go  away ; but 
being  asked  wThat  she  was  moving  for,  she  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  sat  till  tw*o  cigars  had  been 
smoked,  aud  the  clock  told  half-past  ten ; when, 
as  the  general  loved  early  hours,  she  was  suf- 
fered to  take  her  departure. 

The  servant  entered  with  lighted  candles. 

Mrs.  Melwyn  took  one,  and  bade  him  give  Miss 
Arnold  another;  and  they  went  up  stairs  to- 
gether. 

44  Good  night,  my  dear,”  said  the  lady  of  the 
house,  with  a w'earied,  worn  air,  and  a tone  in 
which  there  was  a good  deal  of  sadness. 

She  never  could  get  used  to  these  scenes,  poor 
thing;  every  time  the  general  was  cross  she 
felt  it  acutely;  he  had  grown  dreadfully  cross 
since  Catherine  married.  Mrs.  Melwyn  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  w'ith  him,  or  how  to  bear  it. 

44  Good  night,  my  dear,  I hope  you  will  sleep 
comfortably.” 

44  Can  I be  of  any  further  use  to  you,  madam, 

I to-night.” 

i Oh,  no,  thank  you;  don’t  come  into  my  dress 
ing-room — Randall  is  very  particular:  she  con- 
siders that  her  own  territory.  She  docs  not  like 
any  one  to  come  in,  especially  at  night ; but  just 
let  me  look  whether  your  fire  burns,”  she  added, 
entering  Lettice’s  room. 

The  fire  wras  blazing  merrily ; Mrs.  Melwyn 
put  her  candle  down  upon  the  china ncy-picce, 
and  stood  there  a little  while  before  if,  looking 
again  irresolute.  It  seemed  as  if  she  wished,  and 
did  not  know  how,  to  say  something.  Lettice 
stood  at  a short  distance,  respectfully  expectant 
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li  1 dbejaro  t&H  very  cold  tonight;/’  With  ,a 
fitfcjg  stover. 

'*  l did  tint  fenl  if  cold,  but  then  this  U so 
theaymgtdy  comfortable  ii  hous*v 
■%**!3fcr  you  think  so  ? Shall  you  ftml  Hsu? 
TH& eemesi  fharply  down  the 
'om^UTi*?,  bur  1 wifidb  i'  Wptit  you  wmffc.cft** 
v . or  . ..  or .. , or,  . any  little  pain* 
fat  ifimgV;  i$i*y  nm'i  ba  helped?  you  know,  in 


C WArTT.fi  VI 


•| guards  diy  many  ti uyuf  before  fonir 

•'  ••  ^aowi'iAM, 

T«t£  oonraee  of  Lattice*  * * L have  bM  you, 
wa^  str^'n^,  and  her  tWrvcV  gyod,  but  in  spits 
fvf  thi^  assumed  by  the  best  resolution*  m the 
wosUi,  shz  $fi  fin d it  n hard  matter  To  Him<l  th-e 
.^oneral, v&ft&  w very  hopeful  th»yftr*t  day  or 

fwn^~th6  dwbiruui  :pohW 


Ay.  If  they  uto  really  'IMe, 

. that  don't  mrh 


Things  that  ntt? 

v td  oi&rb  h ate  „ ^JPHjBiPI...  v ,._.  . 

in  » d.tfrrent.  wav,  M.vm,  ami  fife.  ijttlp  \o  ffiose j -ho  le&sxi  mii  ove.-' 

‘ who  b/m»  roughed  it  til)  tfo-y  are  tfcetnselve*  j Hie  mjnddy  the  ;•••:..  • 

roufihcndv  Thuv  n'lts  vhutj  intended  to  $ay,  j;&  pj«st  toe  'Ar^.vv. 

One  *>  *0  Yi'xy  happy  .to  escape  dreadful,  real,  j to  yidc;.:,  U *Hc  nxi^aii  y W10  *ai 

jfosTive.  distress,  that  all  ihe  /rest  bt  like  tuetfr  | Wong  rm  ixj  '»«. 

play*,-  ’ vTj&te^-'af  'eKott<tiVhi,-iVrg''  Tj\e-. '$*  $*#•*. 

Vqbdt^indi^pensable  that  she  ' 

^trai^fitforwurtify  wbft^  w*.x  pnf  ^ r ; bey. .»r 
-.she  was  curtain, to  gel  ■ l tffcf  y^u&oa t *ed 
hor^lf  scolded,  Ryeix  the  v^^tdvd  oiei 
back  ^amnion  did  tolerably  d J^hifo  'be  £4ty. 
•crops  poluene^  >0  the  • L^m? 

wa5  ♦urprbnd  herself  (o  tsisi.  ■^v»<y'  v.V'dy  t-fo» 
task,  wfttek  had 
eharged  ;:  but  she  had  hot 

herself;.  Gradunily^  at  fyw'  '■$  ’ 

but  tdlrrword  lfk6  the  bvr  t k- ^ ^ . 
stune  down  the  lull*  acquit -ed  W*s<  $&*$  U* 

oonstitutinnal  ill-humor,  A I an.  theyt^liu^ 
ex  polled  wi  th  a pitchlork  will  rp  ake  her  wny 
bi>c|c  itpriiifi X rbyfgt  true  bT  the  nor^eper^^d 
true  ol  the  poor  biital  d»e»theP — 
or  ibv }U}0?  uni  nutted  C bfitfwwi*  rb  all  tn\t»nty 

and  ^ifpf'wey  a heAtfH>b-^xr  tmiy  eveu  at  ifeywi 
rt3^6»‘4  by  Wk  ycrn^dcmiibiTii,.  itighet  ptiv- 
afphs,  *Htd  high  or  aki^  J ^ ; / ‘ ; . .’ : a 

First  b aw  » fiw?  gntmbiirig'i  then  h fc*v 
then  a fotv  ■wi>t^s 

^wopfs  ,^<nt<a&dce»-  -iof  io‘<r«^ 

tiv«?. — iom  it  was  with  het  . jttet  it  ;h$wf  beeb' 
with  olher?;  Thi^  groduatod  ptrigfe**Von  33?^ 
*m  cdj  how^ve  fv  gt*3td  ua  1 1 y lo  bfjlrdeiv  ^«d  ptc  pare 
hdr,  She  jre>v<Jyed  trot  t«  ,.lw»k  frigh^ijtdb 
rhoiigb  hut  Vpry  kneea  waoM  knock  together  at 
ti’ihes.  She  woA  detcrhrthed  ndyhf  .ti  ^llovv  he»r* 
self  to  ieel  provykyd Utirt  ot  tlf  rise.d,  J#t  Xhe 
general,  be  ever  so  : tp  i^»U«rj  her  hcvcrt 

by  any  such  id&*«  4ia  never  oiitmed 
St«adi])r  she  kept  la  <nrnd  tiiai  he  was  a sufft^r- 
mg,  ill^iseipUnedy  yfritablc  old  man ; am!  hy 
keeping  rhe5*c  oonsidctb.tion:?iw  vrew^  fshe  artdally 
achieved  tho  rorfer  didfeuk-^lmwA  bynuk^gflToti 
She  mixmige\i  ta  atiatn  a frame  of  mind  ia  whieb 
she  could  pity  h tv  .Mi^ertripv  fefef  mdn!  geuc.o  foa 
his  faults/  and  rerntuo  q uitd  #hmd  under  ihevr 
ofTccta  na  roprarded  hc/scif  ^ >k  „ , \ . v 

Thi.**  conduct  heferre  a iung  time  htwi 
elated  produced  an  effo^  Ikr  yriorc-  *grv*pjbfo 
than  »he  had  wer  Yeotumi  to  jwiiicjpfcto. 


Mrs.  Melwyn  hooked  at  her  in  « pensive, 
anxious,  inquiring  mnnonr.  She  wanted  W see 
iC  she  was  umjorstoqd  : she  mvr  that  4ie  was.  J 
She  vnw  somethmg  mdv  heartening  and  en- 
cun  raging  th  the  young  girl’*  ruuntenarjee  She 
shook  hand*  with  her  ami  hade  her  gmxi  night 
very  affuutioiwiiek^  and  went  to  her  own  dre-ss- 
ing-room. 

Randall  was  as  eroes  that  night  os  it  was 
possibht  for  the  moat  tyrannical  servant  to  he, 
f»n(  sumo  way  or  other,  Mrs.  Melwyn  did  not 
fee!  as  il  she  eared  for  k quiL  m mndt  as 
iliualy  she  hnd  her  mind  filled  with  the  image 
of  Lewme.  'Scdfietifi-ng  '&%:  wry  nice  about  her 
—she  -ihmighfe  qn»>  t^pent  ^vun 

hauer  than  She  sbocjd  no t l>^ 

.alVaid  of  far ^ bf  fiig  dTHtrcj^d  by  diW^r^ahJu 
things';:  :j!ms  should  Ve'nHi re  to  lc!l  h<o  ^bou( 
IiAnduU}  and  Arexttku>n«  \yh(yh  had 
cnrelujly  feat  A&&  tKe^ 

should  make  her  imhappy.  Thin*  ^he  d 

it  !*.•  it.v-  vdf  • the  troth  was,  lest  Catherine  >Uv*nU 
ninkc.  % prdm  of  Randall  hcuio  with,. ;kn. 

t .*he  know  herself  quit*  .ibepoua  tmu  so 
amkev  . /.vk\  ,'i/j! 

She  shrmld  he  able  to  oomplfiln  rtf  Randall, 
wuiiout  tPehng  that  she  eluqdd  i>P  ‘Oj>od 
cpnquv  r her  weakne^  and  pan  with  her  Tbavo 
was  suhicthiug  very  eomlhrrahle  in  tMs ;.  m- TCuv- 
dfxll  ponied  x Way  fund  .Mrs.  Melwyu  hceth'd  h 
not  Yhiy  much,  not  nearly  *0  rnoehac  Usual 
umi  wjich-  Randall  perceived  this/  she  wits  ex~ 
r-e^ti yely  r, tlctufed,  and  ymrrt?  and  mom  cross  and 
dimigvcculdc. , ; §he  had  quite  ((uickpeisv  tmough 
lo  prr»  five  how  much  her  despotism  mo.st  b*» 
wnakoofid  hy  the  r>jle  being  thus  tliVfiied,  Hud 
X?H‘w\:t!'veh;50-  early  something  of  the  efleris 
deprecHt^d-  The  observation*  however,  did 
uot .- fjjfid  to  soften  her  ig  to  mml^r  her  more 
ohjigiiig;  it  was  no l the  least  it\  her  plan  to  con- 
fentl  Wdh  fne  new  corner  in  this  way  j she  meant 
‘0  rnerH.hcr,  aud  her  mistress,  with  open  defiance, 
li.^l  h*;tt/  -bot.b  ilown  by  main  ioreo 
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The  general  began  to  like  her. 

Like  many  other  cross  people,  he  was  exces- 
sively difficult  to  be  pleased  in  one  article — the 
way  people  took  his  scoldings.  He  was  offended 
if  they  were  received  w:th  cheerfulness— in  the 
way  Edgar  had  tried  to  laugh  them  off — he  was 
still  more  vexed  if  people  seemed  hurt  or  suffer- 
ing under  them  : if  they  cried,  it  was  bad,  indeed. 
Like  many  others  not  absolutely  wicked  and 
cruel,  though  he  could  not  control  his  temper, 
he  really  did  feel  vexed  at  seeing  the  pain  he 
had  produced.  His  conscience  would  cry  out 
a little  at  such  times.  Now,  nothing  made  him 
so  uncomfortable  and  irritable,  as  having  a 
quarrel  with  his  conscience;  a thing  that  did 
not  very  often  happen,  to  be  sure — the  said 
conscience  t>eing  in  his  case  not  a very  watchful 
guardian,  but  it  was  all  the  more  disagreeable 
when  it  spoke.  The  genuine  good  temper  and 
habitual  self-possession — the  calmness  without 
disrespect — the  cheerfulness  without  careless- 
ness— the  respectful  attention  stripped  of  all 
meanness  or  subservience  which  Lettice  managed 
to  preserve  in  her  relations  with  him — at  last 
made  its  way  quite  to  his  heart,  that  is  to  say, 
to  his  taste  or  fancy,  for  I don’t  think  he  had 
much  of  a heart.  He  began  to  grow  quite  fond 
of  her,  and  one  day  delighted,  asmuch  as  he  sur- 
prised Mrs.  Mclwyn,  by  saying,  that  Miss  Arnold 
really  was  a very  pretty  sort  of  young  woman, 
and  he  thought  suited  them  very  well.  And  so 
the  grand  difficulty  of  managing  with  the  gen- 
eral's faults  was  got  over,  but  there  remained 
Mrs.  Melwyn ’s  and  the  servants’. 

Lettice  had  never  laid  her  account  at  finding 
any  faults  in  Mrs.  Melwyn.  That  lady  from 
the  first  moment  she  beheld  her,  had  quite  won 
her  heart.  Her  elegance  of  appearance,  the 
dove-like  softness  of  her  countenance,  the  gentle 
sweetness  of  her  voice,  all  conspired  to  make  the 
most  charming  impression.  Could  there  lie  any 
thing  under  that  sweet  outside,  but  the  gentlest 
and  most  indulgent  of  temper? 

No,  she  was  right  there,  nothing  could  be  more 
gentle,  more  indulgent  than  was  Mrs.  Melwyn’s 
temper;  and  Lettice  had  seen  so  much  of  the 
rough,  the  harsh,  the  captious,  and  the  unaraia- 
ble  during  her  life,  that  grant  her  the  existence 
of  those  two  qualities,  and  she  could  scarcely 
desire  any  thing  more.  She  had  yet  to  learn 
what  are  the  evils  which  attend  the  timid  and 
the  weak. 

She  had  yet  to  know  that  there  may  be  much 
concealed  self-indulgence,  where  there  is  a most 
yielding  disposition ; and  that  they  who  are  too 
cowardly  to  resist  wrong  and  violence  courage- 
ously, from  a weak  and  culpable  indulgence  of 
their  own  shyness  and  timidity,  will  afford  a poor 
defense  to  those  they  ought  to  protect,  and  ex- 
pose them  to  innumerable  evils. 

Lettice  had  managed  to  become  easy  with 
the  general ; she  could  have  been  perfectly  happy 
with  Mrs.  Melwyn,  but  nothing  could  get  over 
the  difficulties  with  the  servants.  Conscious  of 
the  misrule  they  exercised ; jealous  of  the  new 
comer — who  soon  showed  her&lf  to  be  a clever 


and  spirited  girl — a sort  of  league  was  imme- 
diately instituted  among  them ; its  declared  ob- 
ject being  either  to  break  her  spirit,  or  get  rid 
of  her  out  of  the  house.  The  persecutions  she 
endured;  the  daily  minute  troubles  and  vexa- 
tions; the  difficulties  cast  in  her  path  by  these 
dangerous  yet  contemptible  foes,  it  would  be 
endless  to  describe. 

Whatever  she  wanted  she  could  not  get  done. 
Even  Bridget,  under  the  influence  of  the  upper- 
housemaid,  proved  a broken  reed  to  lean  upon. 
Her  fire  would  never  be  lighted ; nor  her  room 
done  at  the  proper  time ; and  when  she  came 
down  with  red  hands,  purple  cheeks,  and,  worst 
of  all,  a red  nose,  looking  this  cold  spring  the 
very  picture  of  chill  and  misery,  the  general 
would  look  cross,  and  Mrs.  Melwyn  not  pleased, 
and  would  wonder,  “How  she  could  get  so 
starved,  and  whv  she  did  not  make  them  light 
her  fire.” 

She  could  make  no  reply  but  that  she  would 
ask  Bridget  to  be  more  punctual. 

It  was  worse,  when  do  what  she  would — ring 
as  she  would — nobody  would  come  to  fasten  her 
dress  for  dinner  till  the  last  bell  was  sounding, 
and  when  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  pay  all 
those  nice  attentions  to  her  appearance  which 
the  general’s  critical  eye  demanded.  Thougn 
he  said  nothing  he  would  upon  such  occasions 
look  as  if  he  thought  her  a sloven ; and  Mrs. 
Melwyn,  on  her  side,  seemed  excessively  fretted 
and  uneasy,  that  her  favorite  would  do  herself 
so  little  justice,  and  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the 
general’s  favor;  and  this  last  piece  of  injustice. 
Lettice  did  feel  it  hard  to  bear. 

It  was  the  same  in  all  the  other  minutiae  of 
domestic  life.  Every  trifling  circumstance,  like 
a midge's  sting,  though  insignificant  in  itself,  was 
rendered  in  the  sum  total  most  troublesome. 

If  they  were  going  out  walking,  Miss  Arnold’s 
shoes  were  never  cleaned.  She  provided  her- 
self With  several  pairs,  that  one  at  least  might 
always  be  ready,  and  she  not  keep  the  general 
and  Mrs.  Melwyn  waiting.  It  was  of  no  use. 
The  shoes  were  never  ready.  If  there  were 
several  pairs,  they  were  lost,  or  odd  shoes 
brought  up. 

She  did  not  care  for  labor.  She  had  no  foolish 
pride  about  serving  herself,  she  had  been  used  to 
that  sort  of  thing ; she  bad  not  the  slightest  wish 
on  earth  to  be  a fine  lady ; but  that  was  forbidden. 
It  was  one  of  the  things  Mrs.  Melwyn  had  made 
a point  of,  and  continued  to  make  a point  of; 
but  then,  why  did  she  not  take  care  she  should 
be  better  served  ? 

She,  the  mistress  in  her  own  house ! Was 
it  indifference  to  her  guest’s  comforts?  No, 
her  unremitting  personal  kindness  forbade  that 
idea.  What  was  it  then,  that  left  her  helpless 
guest  thus  exposed  to  want  and  insult?  Yes, 
want ! I may  use  the  word ; for  in  her  new 
sphere  of  action,  the  things  she  required  were 
absolute  necessaries.  The  want  in  its  way  was 
as  great  as  she  had  over  known.  Yes,  insult — 
for  every  little  negligence  was  felt  as  an  insult 
— Lettice  knew  too  well  that  as  an  insult  it  was 
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intended.  What  made  this  kind  Mrs.  Melwyn 
permit  such  things?  Weakness,  nothing  but 
weakness— culpable  weakness — horror  of  that 
which  would  give  her  feeble  spirit  pain. 

Lett  ice  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  candid 
in  this  instance.  She  who  had  never  experienced 
what  this  weakness  of  the  spirit  was,  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  be  indulgent  to  it.  She  felt 
quite  vexed  and  sore.  But  when  she  looked  so, 
poor  Mrs.  Melwyn  would  put  on  such  a sad, 
anxious,  weary  face,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  concerned  for  her.  and  to  forgive  her  at 
once.  And  so  this  good,  generous,  kind-hearted 
being’s  temper  achieved  another  victory.  She 
was  able  to  love  Mrs.  Melwyn  in  spite  of  all  her 
weakness,  and  the  evils  she  in  consequence  suf- 
fered ; and  this  indulgent  affection  made  every 
thing  easy. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  she  found 
it  almost  too  difficult  to  get  on ; but  upon  one 
occasion  after  another  occurring  of  this  nature, 
and  still  more  when  she  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Melwvn  was  a yet  greater  sufferer  from  this 
servile  tyranny  than  herself,  she  at  last  determ- 
ined to  speak  out,  and  see  whether  things  could 
not  be  established  upon  a more  reasonable  and 
proper  footing. 

There  was  one  day  a terrible  quarrel  with 
Randall.  It  happened  that  Randall  was  from 
home,  drinking  tea  with  a friend.  She  had 
either  bound  up  the  general's  ailing  arm  too 
tight,  or  the  arm  had  swelled ; however,  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  injured  part  became 
extremely  painful.  The  general  fidgeted  and 
swore,  but  bore  it  for  some  time  with  the  sort 
of  resolute  determination,  with  which,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  pain.  At 
last  the  aching  became  so  intolerable  that  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  endured;  and  after  ringing  twenty 
times  to  inquire  whether  Randall  was  come  home, 
and  uttering  a heavy  imprecation  each  time  he 
was  answered  in  the  negative ; what  between 
pain  and  impatience  he  became  so  fevered  that 
he  really  seemed  quite  ill,  and  his  sufferings 
were  evidently  more  than  he  could  well  endure. 
Poor  Mrs.  Melwyn,  helpless  and  feeble,  dared 
not  propose  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  though  she 
suffered — soft,  kind  creature  that  she  was — 
almost  more  in  witnessing  his  distress  than  he 
did  in  the  midst  of  it.  At  last  Lettice  ventured 
to  say,  that  she  thought  it  a great  pity  the  gen- 
eral should  continue  to  sufibr  this  agony,  which 
she  felt  assured  must  be  positively  dangerous, 
and  modestly  ventured  to  suggest  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  undo  the  bandage  and  relieve  the 
pressure. 

“ Dear  me.”  said  Mrs.  Melwyn,  in  a hurried, 
frightened  way,  “could  you  venture?  Suppose 
you  should  do  mischief;  better  wait,  perhaps.” 

“Easily  said,  ma’am,”  cried  the  general. 
“ It  s not  your  arm  that’s' ailing  as  if  it  would 
drop  from  your  body,  that’s  plain.  What’s  that 
you’re  saying.  Miss  Arnold?” 

“ If  you  could  trust  me  to  do  it,  I was  saying; 
if  you  would  give  me  leave,  I would  undo  the 
bandage  and  endeavor  to  make  it  more  comfort- 


able. I am  afraid  that  this  pain  and  tight  bind- 
ing may  bring  on  positive  inflammation.  1 really 
should  not  be  afraid  to  try;  I have  seen  Mrs. 
Randall  do  it  hundreds  of  times.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  it.” 

“ Dear  Lettice,  how  you  talk  1”  said  Mrs. 
Melwyn,  as  if  she  were  afraid  Randall  was 
behind  the  door.  “ No  difficulty  ! How  could 
Randall  bear  to  hear  you  say  so  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,  ma’am ; perhaps  she  would 
contradict  me.  But  I think  at  all  events  there 
is  no  difficulty  that  I could  not  manage.” 

“ Well,  then,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  try,  child !” 
cried  the  general ; “ for  really  the  pain  is  as  if 
all  the  dogs  in  Hockley  were  gnawing  at  it. 
Come  along;  do  something,  for  the  love  of — ” 

He  suffered  Lettice  to  help  him  off  with  his 
coat,  and  to  undo  the  bandage,  which  she  ac- 
complished very  handily ; and  then  observed  that 
Mrs  Randall,  in  her  haste  to  depart  upon  her 
visit,  had  bound  up  the  wound  in  a most  careless 
manner;  and  the  irritation  had  already  produced 
so  serious  an  inflammation  that  she  was  quite 
alarmed,  and  suggested  that  the  doctor  should 
be  sent  for. 

The  general  swore  at  the  idea  of  the  doctor, 
and  vet  more  violently  at  that  old  hag  Randall's 
confounded  carelessness.  Mrs.  Melwyn  looked 
miserable;  she  saw  the  case  was  hud,  and  yet 
she  knew  that  to  send  for  the  doctor,  and  take 
it  out  of  Randall’s  hands,  would  be  an  insult 
never  to  be  forgiven. 

But  Lettice  was  3teady.  She  was  not  quite 
ignorant  in  these  matters,  and  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  he  firm.  She  expostulated  and  remon- 
strated. and  was  just  carrying  her  point  when 
Mrs.  Randall  came  home;  and,  having  heard 
below  how  things  were  going  on,  hurried,  un- 
called for,  into  the  dining-room. 

She  came  in  in  a mighty  pucker,  as  she  would 
herself  have  called  it,  and  began  asking  who  had 
dared  to  open  the  wound  and  expose  it  to  the 
air  : and,  seeing  Miss  Arnold  preparing  to  apply 
a bread-and-water  poultice,  which  she  had  made, 
fell  into  such  a passion  of  rago  and  jealousy  that 
she  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  snatch  it  from 
Lettice’s  hand,  vowing,  if  any  body  was  to  be 
allowed  to  meddle  with  her  arm,  she  would 
never  touch  it  again  so  long  as  she  lived. 

Mrs.  Melwyn  turned  pale,  and  began  in  her 
softest  way, 

“ Now,  really,  Randall.  Don’t  be  angry, 
Randall — do  listen,  Randall.  The  bandage  was 
too  tight ; I assure  you,  it  was.  Wc  should  not 
have  thought  of  touching  it  olse.” 

“ What  the  devil,  Randall,  are  you  about  to 
do  now?”  cried  the  general,  as  she  took  posses- 
sion of  the  arm,  in  no  gentle  fashion. 

“ Bind  it  up  again,  to  be  sure,  and  keep  tht 
air  out  of  it.” 

“But  you  hurt  me  confoundedly.  Ah!  ix't 
more  than  I can  boar.  Don’t  touch  it — it  s ai 
if  it  were  on  fire  !” 

“ But  it  must  be  bound  up,  I say,"  going  on 
without  the  least  regard  to  tho  torture  she  wns 
evidently  putting  him  to 
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Bat  Lettice  interfered. 

“ Indeed,  Mrs.  Randall,”  she  said,  “ I do  not 
think  that  you  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  state  of 
inflammation  that  the  arm  is  in.  I assure  you, 
you  had  better  apply  the  bread-and-water  poul- 
tice, and  send  for  Mr.  Lysons.” 

“ You  assure  «e.  Much  you  know  about  the 
matter,  I should  fancy.” 

“I  think  I know  this  much.  Dear  Mrs. 
Melwyn  1 Dear  general ! It  is  more  serious 
than  you  think.  Pray,  let  me  write  for  Mr. 
Lysons !” 

“ I do  believe  she’s  right,  Randall,  for  die  in- 
fernal torture  you  put  me  to  is  more  than  I can 
bear.  Ach  1 Let  it  go,  will  you  ? Undo  it ! 
Undo  it !” 

But  Mrs.  Randall,  unrelentingly,  bound  on. 

“Have  done,  I say!  Undo  it!  Will  no- 
body undo  it?  Lettice  Arnold,  for  Heaven’s 
sake  !”  His  face  was  bathed  with  the  sweat  of 
agony. 

Randall  persisted ; Mrs.  Melwyn  stood  pale, 
helpless,  and  aghast;  but  Lettice  hastened  for- 
ward, scissors  in  hand,  cut  the  bandage,  and 
liberated  the  tortured  arm  in  a minute. 

Mrs.  Randall  was  in  an  awful  rage.  She 
forgot  herself  entirely;  she  had  often  forgotten 
herself  before ; but  there  was  something  in  this, 
being  done  in  the  presence  of  a third  person,  of 
one  so  right-minded  and  spirited  as  Lettice, 
which  made  both  the  general  and  his  wife  view 
it  in  a new  light.  A sort  of  vail  seemed  to  fall 
from  before  their  eyes;  and  for  the  first  time, 
they  both  seemed — and' simultaneously — aware 
of  the  impropriety  and  the  degradation  of  sub- 
mitting to  it. 

“ Randall ! Randall !”  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Melwyn,  still  very  gently,  however;  but  it  was 
a great  step  to  remonstrate  at  all — but  Randall 
was  abusing  Lettice  most  violently,  and  her 
master  and  mistress  into  the  bargain,  for  being 
governed  by  such  as  her  ! “ Randall ! Randall ! 

Don't — you  forget  yourself!” 

But  the  general,  who  had  been  silent  a second 
or  two,  at  last  broke  forth,  and  roared, 

“ Have  done  with  your  infernal  noise ! won’t 
you,  you  beldam ! Here,  Lettice,  give  me  the 
poultice ; put  it  on,  and  then  write  for  Lysons, 
will  you?” 

In  matters  such  as  this,  the  first  step  is  every 
thing.  Mrs.  Melwyn  and  her  fiery  partner  had 
both  been  passive  as  a poor  bewitched  hen,  wc 
are  told,  is  with  a straw  over  her  neck.  Once 
shift  her  position  and  the  incubus  is  gone. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Lysons  completed  the  vic- 
tory. Mortification  was  upon  the  eve  of  setting 
in.  The  relief  from  the  bandage,  and  the  emol- 
lient poultice  applied  by  Lettice,  had  in  all 
probability  saved  the  general’s  life. 

Little  Mrs.  Randall  cared  for  this  demonstra- 
tion of  her  mistaken  treatment ; she  had  been  j 
too  long  accustomed  to  triumph,  to  yield  the 
field  undisputed  to  a rival.  She  took  refuge  in 
•oJky  silence,  and  when  Mr  Lysons  was  gone, 
desired  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Melwyn. 

The  usual  harangue  was  made.  “As  she 
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could  no  longer  give  satisfaction — would  Mrs. 
Melwyn  please  to  provide  herself  in  a month.” 

The  blood  ran  cold  to  Mrs.  Melwyn’ s heart. 
What ! Randall ! Impossible ! What  should 
she  do  I What  would  the  general  do  ? What 
would  become  of  the  servants?  Who  would 
look  after  them  ? What  could  be  done  without 
the  faithful  Randall  ? 

“ Oh,  Randall ! you  don’t  think  of  leaving  me,” 
she  began. 

I am  not  going  to  repeat  the  dialogue,  whioh 
was  much  the  same  as  that  whioh  usually  ensues 
when  the  mistress  entreats  the  maid  to  stay,  thus 
putting  herself  into  an  irremediably  false  position. 
The  result  of  such  entreaties  was  the  usual  one. 
Randall,  assured  of  victory,  took  the  matter  with 
a high  hand,  and,  most  luckily  for  all  parties, 
refused  to  be  mollified. 

Then  poor  Mrs.  Melwyn,  in  dismay  and 
; despair,  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  She 
| looked  quite  ill ; she  dared  not  tell  the  general 
| what  had  happened — positively  dared  not.  She 
j resolved  to  make  one  other  appeal  to  Randall 
first ; to  bribe  her,  as  she  had  often  done  before, 
to  bribe  high — higher  than  ever.  Any  thing, 
rather  than  part  with  her. 

But  she  was  so  nervous,  so  restless,  so  miser- 
able, that  Lettice  observed  it  with  much  com- 
passion, and  came  and  sat  by  her,  which  was 
her  way  of  comforting  her  friend  when  she  saw 
she  wanted  comfort.  Mrs.  Melwyn  took  her 
hand,  and  held  it  between  both  hers,  and  looked 
as  if  she  greatly  wanted  comfort,  indeed. 

The  general,  soon  after  this,  rose  to  go  to 
bed.  It  was  earlier  than  his  usual  hour,  for 
he  was  qqite  worn  out  with  what  ho  had  suf 
fered. 

So  he  left  the  two  ladies  sitting  over  the  fire, 
and  then  Mrs.  Melwyn  at  last  opened  her  heart, 
and  disclosed  to  her  friend  the  dismal  tidings — 
the  cause  of  her  present  misery — and  related  in 
detail  the  dreadful  occurrence  of  Randall’s  resig- 
nation. 

It  was  time,  Lettice  thought,  to  speak  out, 
and  she  determined  to  venture  upon  it.  She 
had  long  anxiously  desired  to  emancipate  the 
woman  she  loved  with  all  the  intensity  of  a 
! child,  from  the  fearful  yoke  under  which  she 
I suffered : to  dissolve  the  pernicious  enchantment 
which  surrounded  her.  She  spoke,  and  she  did 
| so  with  so  much  gentleness,  reason,  firmness, 
i good-nature ; that  Mrs.  Melwyn  yielded  to  the 
1 blessed  influence.  In  short,  it  was  that  night 
determined  that  Randall’s  resignation,  so  far  as 
| Mrs.  Melwyn  was  concerned,  should  be  accepted. 
If  that  potentate  chose  to  communicate  her  resolu- 
tion herself  to  the  general,  it  was  well,  and  he 
must  decide ; otherwise  Lettice  would  take  upon 
herself  to  do  this,  and,  unless  he  opposed  the 
measure,  Randall  sbfluld  go. 

With  little  difficulty  Lettice  persuaded  Mrs. 
Melwyn  not  to  ring  for  Randall  that  night, 
saying  that  now  she  had  resigned  her  position, 
her  mistress  had  better  allow  herself  to  be  pdt 
to  bed  by  her  friend.  This  was  not  a difficult 
task.  That  she  should  not  meet  Randall  again 
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was  what  Mrs.  Melwyn  in  her  terror  as  much 
desired  as  Lettice  did  in  her  prudence.  In  short, 
the  general,  under  the  influence  of  Lettice’s  rep- 
resentations— she  was  beginning  to  gain  great 
influence  with  him— consented  to  part  with  the 
maid ; and  Lettice  had  the  inconceivable  satis- 
faction of  herself  carrying  to  that  personage  her 
wages,  and  a handsome  gratuity,  and  of  seeing 
her  that  very  morning  quit  the  house,  which  was 
done  writh  abundance  of  tears,  and  bitter  lamen- 1 
tations  over  the  ingratitude  of  mankind.  | 

How  the  house  felt  after  she  was  gone,  those 
who  have  been  visited  with  a domestic  plague 
of  this  nature  will  understand.  To  those  who 
have  not,  so  great  a result  from  so  apparently 
insignificant  a cause  would  be  utterly  unimagin- 
able. 

u And  so  they  lived  very  happy  ever  after- 
ward.” 

Well — don’t  stare — they  really  did. 

A good  genius  was  substituted  for  an  evil  one. ' 
Under  her  benign  influence  it  is  astonishing  how  | 
smoothly  and  merrily  things  went  on.  The  gen- 
eral was  so  comfortable  that  he  very  often  forgot 
to  be  cross;  Mrs.  Melwyn,  content  with  every 
thing,  but  her  power  of  showing  her  love  for 
Lettice — though  she  did  this  in  every  way  she 
could  think  of. 

And  so  I will  leave  this  good,  sensible,  God- 
fearing girl  for  the  present, 

u blessing  and  blest  in  all  she  does,” 
and  tell  you  how  Myra  went  to  Mrs.  Fisher,  and 
something  about  that  lady. 

(To  be  continued.) 

[From  Guizot's  Discourse  on  the  English  Revolution.] 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

BV  GUIZOT. 

GEORGE  HI.  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  | 
sixteen  years,  when,  at  fourteen  hundred  j 
leagues  from  his  capital,  more  than  two  millions 
of  his  subjects  broke  the  ties  which  bound  them 
to  his  throne,  declared  their  independence,  and  j 
undertook  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the  I 
United  States  of  America.  After  a contest  of  j 
seven  years,  England  was  brought  to  recognize  j 
that  independence,  and  to  treat  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  now  state.  Since  that  time  sixty-seven  ; 
years  have  elapsed,  and,  without  any  violent  j 
effort,  without  extraordinary  events,  by  the  mere 
development  of  their  institutions  and  of  the  pros- 
perity 'which  is  the  natural  attendant  on  peace, 
the  United  States  have  taken  an  honorable  place 
among  great  nations,  Never  was  so  rapid  an 
elevation,  so  little  costly  at  its  origin,  nor  so 
little  troubled  in  its  progress. 

It  is  not  merely  to  the  absence  of  any  power- 
ful rival,  or  to  the  boundfbss  space  open  to  their  i 
population,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
have  owed  this  singular  good  fortune.  The  i 
rapidity  and  the  serenity  of  their  rise  to  great- 1 
ness  are  not  the  result  of  such  fortunate  acci- 1 
dents  alone,  but  are  to  be  attributed  in  a great ! 
degree  to  moral  causes. 


They  rose  ».au  existence  as  a state  under  the 
banner  of  right  and  justice.  In  their  case,  too, 
the  revolution  from  which  their  history  dates 
was  an  act  of  defense.  They  claimed  guaran 
lees  and  asserted  principles  'which  were  inscribed 
in  their  charters,  and  which  the  English  parlia- 
ment itself,  though  it  now  refused  them  to  its 
subjects,  had  formerly  triumphantly  claimed  and 
asserted  in  the  mother-country,  wilh  far  greater 
violenco  and  disorder  than  were  occasioned  by 
their  resistance. 

They  did  not,  to  speak  strictly,  attempt  a 
revolution.  Their  enterprise  was,  no  doubt, 
great  and  perilous.  To  achieve  the  conquest 
of  their  independence,  they  had  to  go  through  a 
war  with  a powerful  enemy,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a central  government  in  the  place  of  the 
distant  power  whose  yoke  they  threw  off:  but 
in  their  local  institutions,  and  those  which  re- 
garded the  daily  affairs  of  life,  they  had  no 
revolution  to  make.  Each  of  the  colonies  al- 
ready enjoyed  a free  government  as  to  its 
internal  affairs,  and  when  it  became  a state 
found  little  change  necessary  or  desirable  in  the 
maxims  and  organization  of  power.  There 
was  no  ancient  order  of  things  to  fear,  to  hate, 
to  destroy;  the  attachment  to  tho  ancient  laws 
and  manners,  the  affectionate  reverence  for  the 
past,  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  The  colonial  government 
under  the  patronage  of  a distant  monarchy,  was 
easily  transformed  into  a republican  government 
under  a federation  of  states. 

Of  all  the  forms  or  modes  of  government,  the 
republican  is  unquestionably  that  to  which  the 
general  and  spontaneous  assent  of  the  country 
is  the  most  indispensable.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  an  absolute  monarchy  founded  by 
violence,  and  indeed  such  have  existed ; but  a 
republic  forced  upon  a nation,  popular  govern- 
ment established  contrary  to  the  instinct  and  the 
wishes  of  a people — this  is  a spectacle  revolting 
equally  to  common  sense  and  to  justice.  The 
Anglo-American  colonies,  in  their  transition 
into  the  republic  of  tho  United  States,  had  no 
such  difficulty  to  surmount ; the  Republic  was 
the  full  and  free  choice  of  the  people ; and  in 
adopting  that  form  of  government  they  did  but 
accomplish  the  national  wish,  and  develop  in- 
stead of  overturning  their  existing  institutions. 

Nor  was  the  perturbation  greater  in  social 
than  in  political  order.  There  were  no  conflicts 
between  different  classes,  no  violent  transfer  of 
influence  from  one  order  of  men  to  another. 
Though  the  crown  of  England  had  still  partisans 
in  the  colonies,  their  attachment  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  position  in  tho  scale  of  society; 
indeed  the  wealthy  and  important  families  were 
in  general  the  most  firmly  resolved  on  the  con- 
quest of  their  independence  and  the  foundation 
of  a new  system.  Under  their  direction  the 
people  ncicd,  and  the  event  was  accomplished. 

And  if  society  underwent  no  revolution,  sc 
neither  did  men’s  minds.  Tho  philosophical 
ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  moral  skep- 
ticism and  its  religious  unbelief,  had  no  doubt 
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penetrated  into  the  United  States,  and  had  ob- 
tained some  circulation  there ; but  the  minds  to 
which  they  found  entrance  were  not  entirely 
carried  away  by  them ; they  did  not  take  root 
there  with  their  fundamental  principles  and 
their  ultimate  consequences : the  moral  gravity 
and  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  old  Puri- 
tans survived  in  most  of  the  admirers  of  the 
French  philosophers  in  America.  The  mass 
of  the  population  remained  profoundly  Chris- 
tian, as  warmly  attached  to  its  creed  as  to  its 
liberties. 

While  they  rebelled  against  the  authority  of 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  England,  they 
were  submissive  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  and  while  struggling  for 
independence,  they  were  governed  by  the  same 
faith  which  had  conducted  their  ancestors  to  this 
land,  where  they  laid  the  foundations  of  what 
was  now  rising  into  & state. 

The  ideas  and  passions  which  now  convulse 
and  disorganize  society  under  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy, have  an  extensive  and  powerful  sway 
in  the  United  States,  and  ferment  there  with  all 
the  contagious  errors  and  destructive  vices  which 
they  involve.  But  they  have  hitherto  been  con- 
trolled and  purified  by  Christianity,  by  the  ex- 
cellent political  traditions,  and  the  strong  habits 
of  obedience  to  law,  which,  in  the  midst  of  liber- 
ty, govern  the  population.  Though  anarchical 
principles  are  boldly  proclaimed  on  this  vast 
theatre,  principles  of  order  and  conservation 
maintain  their  ground,  and  exercise  a solid  and 
energetic  influence  both  over  society  and  over 
individual  minds ; their  presence  and  their  pow- 
er are  every  where  felt,  even  in  the  party  which 
especially  claims  the  name  of  democratic.  They 
moderate  its  actions,  and  often  save  it,  unknown 
to  itself,  from  its  own  intemperance.  It  is  to 
these  tutelary  principles,  which  presided  over 
the  origin  of  the  American  revolution,  that  it 
owes  it  success.  May  Heaven  grant  that  in 
the  formidable  struggle  which  they  have  now 
to  sustain  on  every  side,  they  may  continue  to 
guide  this  powerful  people,  and  may  be  always 
at  hand  to  warn  them  in  time  of  the  abysses 
which  lie  so  near  their  path ! 

Three  great  men,  Cromwell,  William  III., 
and  Washington,  stand  forth  in  history  as  the 
heads  and  representatives  of  those  supreme 
crises  which  have  determined  the  fate  of  two 
great  nations.  For  extent  and  energy  of  nat- 
ural talents,  Cromwell  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three.  His  mind  was  won- 
derfully prompt,  firm,  just,  supple,  and  inventive, 
and  he  possessed  a vigor  of  character  which  no 
obstacle  could  daunt,  no  conflict  weary;  he 
pursued  his  designs  with  an  ardor  as  ex- 
haustless as  his  patience,  whether  through  the 
slowest  and  most  tortuous  ways,  or  the  most 
abrupt  and  daring.  He  excelled  equally  in 
winning  men,  and  in  ruling  them  by  personal 
and  familiar  intercourse ; he  displayed  equal 
ability  in  leading  an  army  or  a party.  He  had 
the  instinct  erf  popularity  and  the  gift  of  authority, 
tad  he  let  loose  factions  with  as  much  audacity 
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as  he  subdued  them.  But  born  in  the  midst  of 
a revolution,  and  raised  to  sovereign  power  by  a 
succession  of  violent  shocks,  his  genius  was,  from 
first  to  last,  essentially  revolutionary ; and  though 
he  was  taught  by  experience  the  necessity  of 
order  and  government,  he  was  incapable  of 
either  respecting  or  practicing  the  moral  and 
permanent  laws  on  which  alone  government 
can  rest.  Whether  it  was  the  fault  of  his  na- 
ture, or  the  vice  of  his  position,  he  wanted 
regularity  and  calmness  in  the  exercise  of 
power ; had  instant  recourse  to  extreme  mea- 
sures, like  a man  constantly  in  dread  of  mortal 
dangers,  and,  by  the  violence  of  his  remedies, 
perpetuated  or  even  aggravated  the  evils  which 
he  sought  to  cure.  The  establishment  of  a 
government  is  a work  which  requires  a more 
regular  course,  and  one  more  conformable  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  moral  order.  Cromwell  was  able 
to  subjugate  the  revolution  he  had  so  largely 
contributed  to  make,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  any  thing  in  the  place  of  what  he 
had  destroyed. 

Though  less  powerful  than  Cromwell  by  na- 
ture, William  III.,  and  Washington  succeeded 
in  the  undertaking  in  which  he  failed ; they  fixed 
the  destiny  and  founded  the  government  of  their 
country.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a revolution  they 
never  accepted  nor  practiced  a revolutionary 
policy;  they  never  placed  themselves  in  that 
fatal  situation  in  which  a man  first  uses  anarch- 
ical violence  as  a stepping-stone  to  power,  and 
then  despotic  violence  as  a necessity  entailed 
upon  him  by  itg  possession.  They  were  natu- 
rally placed,  or  they  placed  themselves,  in  the 
regular  ways  and  under  the  permanent  conditions 
of  government.  William  was  an  ambitious  prinoe. 
It  is  puerile  to  believe  that,  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  appeal  sent  to  him  from  London  in  1 688,  he 
had  been  insensible  to  the  desire  of  ascending  the 
throne  of  England,  or  ignorant  of  the  schemes 
long  going  on  to  raise  him  to  it.  William  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  these  schemes  step  by 
step;  he  accepted  no  share  in  the  means,  but 
he  did  not  repel  the  end,  and,  without  directly 
encouraging,  he  protected  its  authors.  His 
ambition  was  ennobled  by  the  greatness  and 
justice  of  the  cause  to  which  it  was  attached — 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  Never  did  man  make  a 
vast  political  design  more  exclusively  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  his  life  than  William  did.  The 
work  which  he  accomplished  on  the  field  or  in 
the  cabinet  was  his  passion;  his  own  aggran- 
dizement was  but  the  means  to  that  end.  What- 
ever were  his  views  on  the  crown  of  England, 
he  never  attempted  to  realize  them  by  violence 
and  disorder.  His  mind  was  too  well  regulated 
not  to  know  the  incurable  vice  of  such  means, 
and  too  lofty  to  accept  the  yoke  they  impose. 
But  when  the  career  was  opened  to  him  by 
England  herself,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
deterred  from  entering  on  it  by  the  scruples  of 
a private  man  ; he  wished  his  cause  to  triumph, 
and  he  wished  to  reap  the  honor  of  the  triumph. 
Rare  and  glorious  mixture  of  worldly  ability  and 
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(From  Household  Words,) 

A PARIS  NEWSPAPER. 

ITH1N  the  precincts  of  that  resort  for 
foreigners  and  provincials  in  Paris,  the 
Palais  Royal,  is  situate  the  Rue  du  24  Fevrier. 
This  revolutionary  name,  given  after  the  last 
outbreak,  is  still  pronounced  with  difficulty  by 
those  who,  of  old,  were  wont  to  call  it  the  Rue 
de  Valois.  People  are  becoming  accustomed  to 
call  the  royally  named  street  by  its  revolution- 
ary title,  although  it  is  probable  that  no  one 
will  ever  succeed  in  calling  the  Palais  Royal 
Palais  National;  the  force  of  habit  being  in 
this  instance  too  great  to  efface  old  recollections. 
Few  foreigners  have  ever  penetrated  into  the 
Rue  de  24  Fevrier,  though  it  forms  one  of  the 
external  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  one 
may  see  there  the  smoky  kitchens,  dirty  cooks, 
the  night-side  in  fact,  of  the  splendid  restaurants, 
whose  gilt  fronts  attract  attention  inside.  Rubi- 
cund apples,  splendid  game,  truffles,  and  orto- 
lans, deck  the  one  side ; smoke,  dirty  plates, 
rags,  and  smutty  saucepans  may  be  seen  on  the 
other. 

It  is  from  an  office  in  the  Rue  de  24  Fevrier, 
almost  opposite  the  dark  side  of  a gorgeous 
Palais  Royal  restaurant,  that  issue  40,000  copies 
of  a daily  print,  entitled  the  “ Constitutionnel.77 

Newspaper  offices,  be  it  remarked,  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  odd  holes  and  corners.  To 
the  mass  in  London,  Printing-house  square,  or 
Lombard -street,  White  friars,  are  mystical  local- 
ities; yet  they  are  the  daily  birth-places  of  that 
fourth  estate  which  fulminates  anathemas  on  all 
the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  governments;  and, 
without  which,  no  one  can  feel  free  or  inde- 
pendent. The  “ Constitutionnel 77  office  is  about 
*s  little  known  to  the  mass  of  its  subscribers 
as  either  Printing-house  square  or  Whitefriars. 

There  is  always  an  old  and  respectable  look 
about  the  interior  of  newspaper  establishments, 
in  whatever  country  you  may  find  them.  For 
rusty  dinginess,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  a London  office,  with  its  floors  strewed 
with  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
parliamentary  reports,  and  its  shelves  creaking 
under  books  of  all  sorts,  thumbed  to  the  last 
extremity.  Notwithstanding  these  appearances, 
however,  there  is  discipline — there  is  real  order 
in  the  apparent  disorder  of  things.  Those 
newspapers  that  are  lying  in  heaps  have  to  be 
accurately  filed ; those  books  of  reference  can 
be  pounced  upon  when  wanted,  on  the  instant ; 
and  as  to  reports,  the  place  of  each  is  as  well 
known  as  if  all  labeled  and  ticketed  with  the 
elaborate  accuracy  of  a public  library. 

Not  less  rusty  and  not  less  disorderly  is  the 
appearance  of  a French  newspaper  office;  but 
now  different  the  aspect  of  things  from  what 
you  see  in  England ! 

Over  the  office  of  the  u Constitutionnel 77  is  a 
dingy  tricolor  flag.  A few  broken  steps  lead 
to  & pair  of  folding-doors.  Inside  is  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  office,  guarded  by  that  flag  as  if 
bv  the  honor  of  the  country ; for  tricolor  repre- 


sents all  Frenchmen,  be  he  prince  or  prole- 
tarian. 

You  enter  through  a narrow  passage  flanked 
with  wire  cages,  in  which  are  confined  for  the 
day  the  clerks  who  take  account  of  advertise- 
ments and  subscriptions.  Melancholy  objects 
seem  these  caged  birds,  whose  hands  alone 
emerge  at  intervals  through  the  pigeon-holes 
made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  money  and 
advertisements.  The  universal  beard  and  mus- 
tache that  ornament  their  chins,  look,  however, 
more  unbusiness-like  than  are  the  men  really. 
They  are  shrewd  and  knowing  birds  that  arc 
inclosed  in  these  wire  cages. 

At  publishing  time,  boys  rushing  in  for  papers, 
as  in  London  offices,  are  not  here  to  be  scent 
The  reason  of  this  is  simple  : French  newspaper 
proprietors  prefer  doing  their  work  themselves 
— they  will  have  no  middle  men.  They  serve 
all  their  customers  by  quarterly,  yearly,  or  half- 
yearly  subscriptions.  In  every  town  in  France 
there  are  subscription  offices  for  this  journal,  as 
well,  indeed,  as  for  all  great  organs  of  the 
press  generally.  There  are  regular  forms  set 
up  like  registers  at  the  post-office,  and  all  of 
these  are  gathered  at  the  periodical  renewal  of 
subscriptions  to  the  central  office.  The  period 
of  renewal  is  every  fortnight. 

Passing  still  further  up  the  narrow  and  dim 
passage,  one  sees  a pigeon-hole,  over  which  is 
written  the  word  41  Advertisements.77  This  su- 
perscription is  now  supererogatory,  for  there  no 
advertisements  are  received ; that  branch  of  the 
journal  having  been  farmed  out  to  a company 
at  350,000  fr.  a year.  This  is  a system  which 
evidently  saves  a vast  deal  of  trouble.  The  Ad- 
vertising Company  of  Paris  has  secured  almost 
a monopoly  of  announcements  and  puffs.  It  has 
bought  up  the  last  page  of  nearly  every  Paris 
journal  which  owns  the  patronage  and  confix 
dence  of  the  advertising  public  of  the  French 
capital.  At  the  end  of  the  same  dark  passages 
are  the  rooms  specially  used  for  the  editors  and 
writers.  In  France,  journals  are  bought  for 
their  polemics,  and  not  for  their  news  : many  of 
them  have  fallen  considerably,  however,  from 
the  high  estate  which  they  held  in  public  opin- 
ion previous  to  the  last  revolution.  There  are 
men  who  wrote  in  them  to  advocate  and  en- 
force principles , but  in  the  chopping  and  chang 
ing  times  that  France  lives  in,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  same  men  with  different  principles, 
interest,  or  gain,  being  the  object  of  each  change 
This  result  of  revolution  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ; and  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  in- 
volve the  whole  press  in  a sweeping  accusation, 
cases  in  point  have  been  sufficiently  numerous 
to  cause  a want  of  confidence  in  many  quarters 
against  the  entire  press. 

The  doings  of  newspaper  editors  are  not 
catalogued  in  print  at  Paris,  as  in  America; 
but  their  influence  being  more  occult,  is  not  the 
less  powerful,  and  it  » this  feeling  that  leads 
people  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  or  that 
leading  article  than  to  mere  news.  The  an- 
nouncement of  a treatv  having  been  concluded 
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between  certain  powers  of  Europe,  may  not 
lower  the  funds;  but  if  an  influential  journal 
expresses  an  opinion  that  certain  dangers  are  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  treaty  in  question,  the 
exchanges  will  be  instantly  affected.  This  is  an 
nstance  among  many  that  the  French  people 
are  to  be  led  in  masses.  Singly  they  have 
generally  no  ideas,  either  politically  or  commer- 
cially. 

The  importance  of  a journal  being  chiefly 
centered  in  that  portion  specially  devoted  to 
jx>litics,  the  writers  of  which  are  supposed,  right 
or  wrong,  to  possess  certain  influences,  it  is  not 
astonishing  the  editorial  offices  have  few  occu- 
pants. The  editorial  department  of  the  u Con- 
stitutional ” wears  a homely  appearance,  but 
borrows  importance  from  the  influence  that  is 
wielded  in  it — writers  decorated  with  the  red 
ribbon  are  not  unfrequently  seen  at  work  in  it. 
In  others,  and  especially  in  the  editorial  offices 
of  some  journals,  may  be  seen,  besides  the  pen, 
more  offensive  weapons,  such  as  swords  and 
pistols.  This  is  another  result  of  the  personal 
system  of  journalism.  As  in  America,  the 
editor  may  find  himself  in  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending his  arguments  by  arras.  He  is  too  no- 
torious to  be  able  to  resort  to  the  stratagem  of 
a well-known  wit,  who  kept  a noted  boxer  in 
his  front  office  to  represent  the  editor  in  hostile 
encounters.  He  goes  out,  therefore,  to  fight  a 
duel,  on  which  sometimes  depends  not  only  his 
own  fate,  but  that  of  his  journal 

With  regard  to  the  personal  power  of  a news- 
paper name,  it  is  only  necessary  in  order  to 
show  how  frequently  it  still  exists,  to  state  that 
the  provisional  government  of  February,  1848, 
was  concocted  in  a newspaper  office,  and  the 
revolution  of  1830  was  carried  on  by  the  editors 
of  a popular  journal — that  among  the  lower  or- 
ders in  France,  at  the  present  time,  the  names 
that  are  looked  up  to  as  those  of  chiefs,  be- 
long to  newspaper  editors,  whose  leading  arti- 
cles are  read  and  listened  to  in  cheap  news, 
paper  clubs,  and  whose  u orders  ” are  followed 
as  punctually  and  as  certainly  as  those  of  a 
general  by  his  troops.  A certain  class  of  French 
politicians  may  be  likened  to  sheep : they  follow 
their  “ leaders.”  j 

The  smallness  of  the  number  of  officials  in  a 
French  newspaper  office  is  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  parliamentary  debates  are 
transcribed  on  the  spot  where  the  speeches  are 
made ; and  the  reporting  staff  never  stirs  from 
the  legislative  assembly.  The  divers  corps  of 
reporters  for  Paris  journals  form  a corporation, 
with  its  aldermen,  or  syndici,  and  other  minor 
officers.  Each  reporter  is  relieved  every  two 
minutes;  and  while  his  colleagues  are  succed- 
ing  each  other  with  the  same  rapidity,  he  tran- 
scribes the  notes  taken  during  his  two  minutes’ 
“ turn.”  The  result  of  this  revolving  system  i9 
collated  and  arranged  by  a gentleman  selected 
for  the  purpose.  This  mode  of  proceeding  in- 
sures, if  necessary,  the  most  verbatim  transmis- 
sion of  an  important  speech,  and  more  equably 
divides  the  work,  than  does  the  English  system, 


where  each  reporter  takes  notes  for  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  spends  two  or  three 
hours,  and  sometimes  four  or  five,  to  transcribe 
his  notes.  The  French  parliamentary  reporter 
is  not  the  dispassionate  auditor  which  the  Eng- 
lish one  is.  He  applauds  or  condemns  the 
orators,  cheers  or  hoots  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  an  excited  partisan. 

“ Penny-a-liners”  are  unknown  in  Paris ; the 
foreign  and  home  intelligence  being  elaborated 
in  general  news’  offices,  independent  of  the 
newspapers.  It  is  there  that  all  the  provincial 
journals  are  received,  the  news  of  the  day 
gathered  up,  digested,  and  multiplied  by  means 
of  lithography ; which  is  found  more  efficacious 
than  the  stylet  and  oiled  “ flimsy”  paper  of  our 
Penny-a-liners.  It  is  from  these  latter  places 
too,  that  the  country  journals,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  foreign  press,  the  German,  the  Belgium, 
and  the  Spanish,  are  supplied  with  Paris  news. 
England  is  a good  market,  as  most  of  our  news- 
papers are  wealthy  enough  to  have  correspond- 
ents of  their  own. 

My  first  visit  to  the  M Constitutionnel”  was  in 
the  day-time,  and  I caught  the  editor  as  he  was 
looking  over  some  of  his  proofs.  Their  curious 
appearance  led  me  to  ask  how  they  were  struck 
off,  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  me,  he  led  the  way 
up  a dark  stair,  from  which  we  entered  upon 
the  composing-rooms  of  the  premises.  These, 
in  appearance,  were  like  all  other  composing- 
rooms  that  I had  seen  ; the  forms,  and  cases  for 
the  type,  were  similar  to  those  in  London  ; the 
men  themselves  had  that  worn  and  pale  look 
which  characterizes  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  their  pallor  was  not  diminished  by 
their  wearing  of  the  long  beard  and  mustache. 
Their  unbuttoned  shirts  and  bare  breasts,  the 
short  clay  pipe,  reminded  me  of  the  heroes  of 
the  barricades  ; indeed,  I have  every  reason  to 
know  that  these  very  compositors  are  generally 
foremost  in  revolutions;  and  though  they  often 
print  ministerial  articles,  they  are  not  sharers 
in  the  opinions  which  they  help  to  spread.  The 
head  printer  contracts  for  the  printing,  and 
chooses  his  men  where  he  can  find  them  best. 
As  a body,  these  men  were  provident,  I was 
told,  and  all  subscribed  to  a fund  for  their  poor, 
their  orphans  and  widows  ; they  form  a sort  of 
trade  union,  and  have  very  strict  regulations. 

I found  a most  remarkable  want  of  convenience 
in  the  working  of  the  types.  For  instance,  there 
were  no  galleys,  or  longtitudinal  trays,  on  which 
to  place  the  type  when  it  was  set  up ; but  when  a 
small  quantity  had  been  put  together  in  column 
on  a broad  copper  table,  a string  was  passed 
round  it  to  keep  it  together.  Nor  was  there 
any  hand-press  for  taking  proofs ; and  here  I 
found  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  proofs  I had  seen  below.  For 
when  I asked  to  have  one  struck  off,  the  head 
printer  placed  a sheet  of  paper  over  the  type, 
and  with  a great  brush  beat  it  in,  giving  the 
proof  a sunken  and  embossed  appearance,  which 
it  seemed  to  me  would  render  correction  ex 
ceedingly  difficult.  The  French,  it  seems,  care 
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3ot  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  any  more 
than  the  Chinese,  whom  the  brush  has  served  in 
place  of  a printing-press  for  some  three  thou- 
sand years. 

This  journal  has,  as  I have  said,  from  40,000 
to  50,000  subscribers,  in  order  to  serve  whom 
u was  necessary  that  the  presses  should  be  at 
work  as  early  as  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  But 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  where  news 
not  being  the  sine  qua  non  of  journalism,  pro- 
vincial and  foreign  intelligence  is  give  as  fresh, 
which  in  England  would  be  considered  much 
behind  in  time.  But  even  when  commencing 
business  at  the  early  hour  above  mentioned,  1 
found  that  it  bad  been  necessary  for  the  paper 
to  be  composed  twice  over,  in  order  to  save 
time ; and  thus  two  printers’  establishments 
were  required  to  bring  out  each  number  ol  the 
journal  in  sufficient  time  for  the  country  circu- 
lation by  early  morning  trains.  The  necessity 
for  this  double  composition  is  still  existing  in 
most  of  the  French  newspaper  offices,  but  had 
been  obviated  here  lately,  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  printing-machine,  which  sufficed  by  the 
speed  of  its  working  to  print  the  given  number 
of  copies  necessary  for  satisfying  the  wants  of 
each  day. 

Having  seen  through  the  premises,  and  wit- 
nessed all  that  was  interesting  in  the  day-time, 
I was  politely  requested  to  return  in  the  even- 
ing, and  see  the  remaining  process  of  printing 
the  paper  and  getting  it  ready  to  send  out  from 
the  office. 

Punctually  at  eleven  o’clock  I was  in  the 
Roe  du  24  Fevrier.  Passing  through  the  offices 
which  I had  seen  in  the  morning,  1 was  led  by 
a sort  of  guide  down  to  some  passages  dimly 
lighted  with  lamps.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left 
we  turned,  descending  stone  steps  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  as  it  seemed  to  me ; the  walls  ooz- 
ing with  slimy  damp  in  some  parts ; dry  and 
saltpetry  in  others.  A bundle  of  keys,  which 
were  jingling  in  my  guide’s  hand,  made  noises 
which  reminded  me  of  the  description  of  pris- 
oners going  down  into  the  Bastile  or  Tower. 
At  another  moment  a sound  of  voices  in  the 
distance,  reminded  me  of  a scene  of  desperate 
eoiners  in  a cellar. 

These  sounds  grew  louder,  as  we  soon  en- 
tered a vast  stone  cellar,  in  which  rudely  dress- 
ed men,  half-naked  as  to  their  breasts  and  arms, 
were  to  be  seen  flitting  to  and  fro  at  the  com- 
mand of  a superior;  their  long  beards  and 
grimy  faces,  their  short  pipes  and  dirty  appear- 
ance, made  them  look  more  like  devils  than 
men,  and  1 bethought  me  that  here,  at  last,  I 
had  found  that  real  animal — the  printer’s  devil. 

There  were  two  or  three  printing-presses  in 
the  room,  only  one  of  which  was  going.  Its 
rolling  sound  was  like  thunder  in  the  cave,  in 
which  we  stood.  As  paper  after  paper  flew  out 
from  the  sides  of  this  creaking  press,  they  were 
carried  to  a long  table  and  piled  up  in  heaps. 

Presently  some  of  the  stoutest  men  shouldered 
a mass  of  these,  and  my  conductor  and  my- 
self following  them,  we  entered  a passage 


which  led  to  another  cellar,  contiguous  to  that 
in  which  the  papers  were  printed.  There,  sit- 
ting round  a number  of  tables,  were  several 
young  women.  These  women  seized  upon  a 
portion  of  the  papers  brought  in,  and  with  va 
amazing  rapidity  folded  them  into  a small  cou. 
pass.  In  a few  minutes  all  the  papers  I had 
seen  printed  were  folded  and  numbered  off  by 
dozens.  Then  comes  another  operation : a man 
came  round  and  deposited  before  each  woman 
a bundle  of  little  paper  slips,  which  I found  to 
be  the  addresses  of  the  subscribers.  The  wom- 
en placed  the  labels  and  the  paste  on  one  side, 
and  commenced  operations.  A bundle  of  pa- 
pers, folded,  was  placed  before  each ; the  fore- 
finger, dipped  in  the  paste,  immediately  touched 
the  paper  and  the  label  simultaneously,  and  the 
“ Constitutionnel”  flew  out  with  a speed  per- 
fectly astonishing  from  the  hands  of  these  wom- 
en, ready  to  be  distributed  in  down  or  country. 
They  were  then  finishing  the  labeling  of  the 
papers  for  Paris  circulation j 20,000  copies 
scarcely  sufficing  for  the  supply. 

This  was  the  concluding  sight  in  my  visit  to 
a Paris  Newspaper-Office. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

TO  A MOTHER. 

BT  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  “ THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  LIFE." 

HIS  languid  eyes  are  closing, 

On  the  pale,  placid  cheek, 

The  lashes  dark  reposing, 

So  wearily,  so  weak. 

He  gasps  with  failing  breath, 

A faint  and  feeble  strife  with  death ; 

Fainter  and  fainter  still — ’tis  past, 

That  one  soft  sigh — the  last. 

Thy  watching  and  thy  fearing, 

Mother,  is  over  now ; 

The  seal  of  death  is  bearing 
That  pale  but  angel  brow, 

And  now  in  the  deep  calm 
That  follows  days  of  wild  alarm, 

Thy  heart  sinks  down,  and  weeps,  and  weep*, 
O’er  him  who  silent  sleeps. 

Oh,  Mother,  hush  thy  crying, 

The  ill  of  life  is  o’er, 

E’en  now  his  wings  are  flying 
Unto  a happy  shore ; 

Those  wings  of  stainless  white 
Unfolded  ne’er  to  earthly  sight, 

He  spreads  them  now,  they  bear  him  higa. 
Unto  the  angel  company. 

From  sight  of  evil  shrinking, 

From  thought  of  grief  like  thine 
At  the  first  summons  sinking 
Into  the  arms  divine. 

Oh  1 thou  who  knowest  life, 

Temptation,  trial,  toil  and  strife, 

Wilt  thou  not  still  thine  aching  breast 
To  bless  his  early  rest? 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EMINENT  MEN. 


I remember,  one  day  at  Sydenham,  Mr.  The- 
odore Hook  coming  m unexpectedly  to  dinner, 
and  amusing  us  very  much  with  his  talent  at 
extempore  verse.  He  was  then  a youth,  tall, 
dork,  and  of  a good  person,  with  small  eyes,  and 
features  more  round  than  weak ; a face  that  had 
character  and  humor,  but  no  refinement.  His 
extempore  verses  were  really  surprising.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  extemporize  in  Italian— one  only 
wonders  how,  in  a language  in  which  every 
thing  conspires  to  render  verse-making  easy, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  rhyming,  this  talent 
dmld  be  so  much  cried  up— but  in  English  it 
b another  matter.  I have  known  but  one  other 
person  besides  Hook,  who  could  extemporize  in 
English ; and  he  wanted  the  confidence  to  do  it 
in  public.  Of  course,  I speak  of  rhyming.  Ex- 
tempore blank  verse,  with  a little  practice,  would 
be  found  as  easy  in  English  as  rhyming  is  in 
Italian.  In  Hook  the  faculty  was  very  une- 
quivocal. He  could  not  have  been  aware  of  all 
be  visitors,  still  less  of  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion when  he  came  in,  and  he  talked  his  full 
share  till  called  upon ; yet  be  ran  his  jokes  and 
hb  verses  upon  us  all  in  the  easiest  manner, 
saying  something  characteristic  of  every  body, 
or  avoiding  it  with  a pun  ; and  he  introduced  so 
agreeably  a piece  of  village  scandal  upon  which 
the  party  had  been  rallying  Campbell,  that  the 
poet,  though  not  nnjealous  of  his  dignity,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  pleased  of  us  all.  Theodore 
afterward  sat  down  to  the  pianoforte,  and  en- 
larging upon  this  subject,  made  an  extempore 
parody  of  a modern  opera,  introducing  sailors 
and  their  clap-traps,  rustics,  &c.,  and  making 
the  poet  and  his  supposed  flame,  the  hero  and 
heroine.  He  parodied  music  as  well  as  words, 
giving  us  the  most  received  cadences  and  flour- 
ishes, and  calling  to  mind  (not  without  some 
hazard  to  his  filial  duties)  the  commonplaces  of 
the  pastoral  songs  and  duets  of  the  last  half 
century ; so  that  if  Mr.  Dignum,  the  Damon  of 
Yanxbali,  had  been  present,  he  would  have 
doubted  whether  to  take  it  as  an  affront  or  a 
compliment.  Campbell  certainly  took  the  theme 
of  the  parody  as  a compliment ; for  having  drank 
a little  more  wine  than  usual  that  evening,  and 
toppening  to  wear  a wig  on  account  of  having 
lost  his  hair  by  a fever,  he  suddenly  took  off  the 
wig,  and  dashed  it  at  the  head  of  the  performer, 
exclaiming,  “ You  dog ! I’ll  throw  my  l&ureb 
at  you.” 

Mathews,  the  comedian,  I had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  at  Mr.  Hill’s  several  times,  and  of 
witnessing  his  imitations,  which,  admirable  as 
they  were  on  the  stage,  were  still  more  so  in 
private.  His  wife  occasionally  came  with  him, 
with  her  handsome  eyes,  and  charitably  made 
tea  for  ns.  Many  years  afterward  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  at  their  own  table ; and 
I thought  that  while  Time,  with  unusual  courtesy, 
had  spared  the  sweet  countenance  of  the  lady, 
be  had  given  more  force  and  interest  to  that  of 
the  husband  in  the  very  plowing  of  it  up. 
Strong  lines  had  been  cut,  and  the  face  stood 
them  well.  I had  seldom  been  more  surprised 
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than  on  coming  close  to  Mathews  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  seeing  the  bust  which  he  possessed  in 
bis  gallery  of  his  friend  Liston.  Some  of  these 
comic  actors,  like  comic  writers,  are  as  un farci- 
cal as  can  be  imagined  in  their  interior.  The 
taste  for  humor  comes  to  them  by  the  force  of 
contrast.  The  last  time  I had  seen  Mathews, 
his  face  appeared  to  me  insignificant  to  what  it 
was  then.  On  the  former  occasion  he  looked 
like  an  irritable  in-door  pet:  on  the  latter,  he 
seemed  to  have  been  grappling  with  the  world, 
and  to  have  got  vigor  by  it.  His  face  had 
looked  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  said  to  the 
old  waves,  “ Buffet  on ; I have  seen  trouble  as 
well  as  you.”  The  paralytic  affection,  or  what* 
ever  it  was,  that  twisted  his  mouth  when  young, 
had  formerly  appeared  to  be  master  of  his  face, 
and  given  it  a character  of  indecision  and  alarm. 
It  now  seemed  a minor  thing;  a twist  in  a piece 
of  old  oak.  And  what  a bust  was  Liston’s! 
The  mouth  and  chin,  with  the  throat  under  it, 
hung  like  an  old  bag;  but  the  upper  port  of  the 
head  was  as  fine  as  possible.  There  was  a 
speculation,  a lookout,  and  even  an  elevation  of 
character  in  it,  as  unlike  the  Liston  on  the  stage, 
as  Lear  is  to  King  Pippin.  One  might  imagine 
Laberius  to  have  had  such  a face. 

The.  reasons  why  Mathews’s  imitations  were 
still  better  in  private  than  in  public  were,  that 
he  was  more  at  his  ease  personally,  more  secure 
of  his  audience  (“fit  though  few”),  and  able  to 
interest  them  with  traits  of  private  character, 
which  could  not  have  been  introduced  on  the 
stage.  He  gave,  for  instance,  to  persons  who 
he  thought  could  take  it  rightly,  a picture  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  highly  creditable  to  that  celebrated  per* 
son,  and  calculated  to  add  regard  to  admiration. 
His  commonest  imitations  were  not  superficial. 
Something  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  in- 
dividual was  always  insinuated,  often  with  a 
dramatic  dressing,  and  plenty  of  sauce  piquante. 
At  Sydenham  he  used  to  give  us  a dialogue 
among  the  actors,  each  of  whom  found  fault 
with  another  for  some  defect  or  excess  of  his 
own.  Kemble  objecting  to  stiffness,  M unden 
to  grimace,  and  so  on.  His  representation  of 
Incledon  was  extraordinary:  his  nose  seemed 
actually  to  become  aquiline.  It  is  a pity  I can 
not  put  upon  paper,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  the  singular  gabblings  of  that  actor, 
the  lax  and  sailor-like  twist  of  mind,  with  which 
every  thing  hung  upon  him ; and  his  profene 
pieties  in  quoting  the  Bible;  for  which,  and 
swearing,  he  seemed  to  have  an  equal  reverence. 

One  morning,  after  stopping  all  night  at  this 
pleasant  house,  I was  getting  up  to  breakfast, 
when  I heard  the  noise  of  a little  boy  having  his 
face  washed.  Our  host  was  a merry  bachelor, 
and  to  the  rosiness  of  a priest  might,  for  aught 
I knew,  have  added  the  paternity ; but  I had 
never  heard  of  it,  and  still  less  expected  to  find 
a child  in  bis  house.  More  obvious  and  ob- 
streperous proofs,  however,  of  the  existence  of 
a boy  with  a dirty  face,  could  not  have  been 
met  with.  You  heard  the  child  crying  and  ob» 
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jecting;  then  the  woman  remonstrating;  then 
the  cries  of  the  child  snubbed  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  hard  towel;  and  at  intervals  out  came 
his  voice  bubbling  and  deploring,  and  was  again 
swallowed  up.  At  breakfast,  the  child  being 
pitied,  I ventured  to  speak  ab<  at  it,  and  was 
laughing  and  sympathizing  in  perfect  good  faith, 
when  Mathews  came  in,  and  I found  that  the 
little  urchin  was  he. 

Of  James  Smith,  a fair,  stout,  fresh-colored 
man,  with  round  features,  I recollect  little,  ex- 
cept that  he  used  to  read  to  us  trim  verses,  with 
rhymes  as  pat  as  butter.  The  best  of  his  verses 
are  in  the  Rejected  Addresses ; and  they  are  ex- 
cellent. Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  with  his  Pipe 
of  Tobacco , and  all  the  rhyming  jeux-d' esprit  in 
all  the  Tracts,  are  extinguished  in  the  compar- 
ison; not  excepting  the  Probationary  Odes . Mr. 
Fitzgerald  found  himself  bankrupt  in  non  sequi - 
tun;  Crabbe  could  hardly  have  known  which 
was  which,  himself  or  his  parodist;  and  Lord 
Byron  confessed  to  me,  that  the  summing  up  of 
his  philosophy,  to  wit,  that 

“ Naught  Is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  naught,” 

was  very  posing.  Mr.  Smith  would  sometimes 
repeat  after  dinner,  with  his  brother  Horace,  an 
imaginary  dialogue,  stuffed  full  of  incongruities, 
that  made  us  roll  with  laughter.  His  ordinary 
verse  and  prose  were  too  full  of  the  ridicule  of 
city  pretensions.  To  be  superior  to  any  thing, 
it  should  not  always  be  running  in  one’s  head. 

His  brother  Horace  was  delicious.  Lord 
Byron  used  to  say,  that  this  epithet  should  be 
applied  only  to  eatables;  and  that  he  wondered 
a friend  of  his  (I  forget  who)  that  was  critical  in 
matters  of  eating,  should  use  it  in  any  other 
sense.  I know  not  what  the  present  usage  may 
be  in  the  circles,  but  classical  authority  is  against 
his  lordship,  from  Cicero  downward ; and  I am 
content  with  the  modem  warrant  of  another 
noble  wit,  the  famous  Lord  Peterborough,  who, 
in  his  fine,  open  way,  said  of  Fenelon,  that  he 
was  such  a 44  delicious  creature,  he  was  forced 
to  get  away  from  him,  else  he  would  have  made 
him  pious  1”  I grant  there  is  something  in  the 
word  delicious  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  a 
reference  to  every  species  of  pleasant  taste.  It 
is  at  once  a quintessence  and  a compound ; and 
a friend,  to  deserve  the  epithet,  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  capable  of  delighting  us  as  much  over  our 
wine,  as  on  graver  occasions.  Fenelon  himself 
could  do  this,  with  all  his  piety;  or  rather  he 
could  do  it  because  his  piety  was  of  the  true 
sort,  and  relished  of  every  thing  that  was  sweet  ' 
and  affectionate.  A finer  nature  than  Horace 
Smith’s,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  Shelley, 

I never  met  with  in  man ; nor  even  in  that  in-  j 
stance,  all  circumstances  considered,  have  I a 
right  to  say  that  those  wbo  knew  him  as  inti- : 
mately  as  I did  the  other,  would  not  have  had  j 
the  same  reasons  to  love  him.  Shelley  himself  j 
had  the  highest  regard  for  Horace  Smith,  as  i 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  verses,  the  initials ! 
in  which  the  reader  has  ht  t e the  pleasure  of ! 
filling  up : I 
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“Wit  and  sense, 

, Virtue  and  human  knowledge,  all  that  might 

Make  this  dull  world  a business  of  doiight. 

Are  all  combined  io  II.  S." 

Horace  Smith  differed  with  Shelley  on  some 
points ; but  on  others,  which  all  the  world  agree 
to  praise  highly,  and  to  practice  very  little,  he 
agreed  so  entirely,  and  showed  unequivocally 
that  he  did  agree,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  person  (Vincent  Novel lo),  too  diffident  to 
gain  such  an  honor  from  bis  friends,  they  were 
the  only  two  men  I had  then  met  with,  from 
whom  I could  have  received  and  did  receive 
advice  or  remonstrance  with  perfect  comfort, 
because  I could  be  sure  of  the  unmixed  motives 
and  entire  absence  of  self-reflection,  with  which 
it  would  come  from  them.  Shelley  said  to  me 
once,  “ I know  not  what  Horace  Smith  must 
take  me  for  sometimes : I am  afraid  he  must 
think  me  a strange  fellow : but  is  it  not  odd, 
that  the  only  truly  generous  person  I ever  knew, 
who  had  money  to  be  generous  with,  should  be 
a stockbroker ! And  he  writes  poetry,  too,” 
continued  Shelley,  his  voice  rising  in  a fervor  of 
astonishment ; 44  he  writes  poetry  and  pastoral 
dramas,  and  yet  knows  how  to  make  money, 
and  does  make  it.  and  is  still  generous  !”  Shel- 
ley had  reason  to  like  him.  Horace  Smith  was 
one  of  the  few  men,  who,  through  a cloud  of 
detraction,  and  through  all  that  difference  of 
conduct  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  nat- 
urally excites  obloquy,  discerned  the  greatness 
of  my  friend’s  character.  Indeed,  he  became  a 
witness  to  a very  unequivocal  proof  of  it,  which 
I shall  mention  by-and-by.  The  mutual  esteem 
was  accordingly  very  great,  and  arose  from  cir- 
cumstances most  honorable  to  both  parties.  44 1 
believe,”  said  Shelley  on  another  occasion,  44  that 
I have  only  to  say  to  Horace  Smith  that  I want 
a hundred  pounds  or  two,  and  he  would  send  it 
me  without  any  eye  to  its  being  returned ; such 
faith  has  he  that  I have  something  within  me, 
beyond  what  the  world  supposes,  and  that  I 
could  only  ask  his  money  for  a good  purpose.” 

And  Shelley  would  have  sent  for  it  accordingly, 
if  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  had  not 
said  Nay.  I will  now  mention  the  circumstance 
which  first  gave  my  friend  a regard  for  Horace 
Smith.  It  concerns  the  person  just  mentioned, 
who  is  a man  of  letters.  It  came  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
knowledge,  many  years  ago,  that  this  person 
was  suffering  under  a pecuniary  trouble.  He 
knew  little  of  him  at  tfc»  ..me,  but  had  met  him 
occasionally;  and  he  c-vailed  himself  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  write  him  a letter  as  full  of  del 
icacy  and  cordiality  as  it  could  hold,  making  it 
a matter  of  grace  to  accept  a bank-note  of  c£lOO 
which  he  inclosed.  I speak  on  the  best  au- 
thority, that  of  the  obliged  person  himself;  who 
adds  that  he  not  only  did  accept  the  money,  but 
felt  as  light  and  happy  under  the  obligation,  as 
he  has  felt  miserable  under  the  very  report  of 
being  obliged  to  some ; and  he  says,  that  noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  withhold  his  name,  but 
a reason,  which  the  generous,  during  his  life- 
time, would  think  becoming. 
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I have  said  that  Horace  Smith  was  a stock- 
broker. He  left  business  with  a fortune,  and 
went  to  live  in  France,  where,  if  he  did  not  in- 
crease, he  did  not  seriously  diminish  it;  and 
France  added  to  the  pleasant  stock  of  his  knowl- 
edge. 

On  returning  to  England,  he  set  about  exert- 
ing himself  in  a manner  equally  creditable  to 
his  talents  and  interesting  to  the  public.  I 
would  not  insult  either  the  modesty  or  the 
understanding  of  my  friend  while  he  was  alive, 
by  comparing  him  with  the  author  of  Old  Mor- 
tality and  Guy  Mannering : but  I ventured  to 
say,  and  I repeat,  that  the  earliest  of  his  novels, 
BrambUtye  Home , ran  a hard  race  with  the 
novel  of  Woodstock,  and  that  it  contained  more 
than  one  character  not  unworthy  of  the  best 
volumes  of  Sir  Walter.  I allude  to  the  ghastly 
troubles  of  the  Regicide  in  his  lone  house ; the 
outward  phlegm  and  merry  inward  malice  of 
Winky  Boss  (a  happy  name),  who  gravely  smoked 
a pipe  with  his  mouth,  and  laughed  with  his 
eyes;  and,  above  all,  to  the  character  of  the 
princely  Dutch  merchant,  who  would  cry  out 
that  he  should  be  ruined,  at  seeing  a few  nut- 
megs dropped  from  a bag,  and  then  go  and  give 
a thousand  ducats  for  an  antique.  This  is  hit- 
ting the  high  mercantile  character  to  a niceity 
— minute  and  careful  in  its  means,  princely  in 
its  ends.  If  the  ultimate  effect  of  commerce 
( permulti  transitnmt , &c.)  were  not  something 
very  different  from  what  its  pursuers  imagine, 
the  character  would  be  a dangerous  one  to  soci- 
ety at  large,  because  it  throws  a gloss  over  the 
spirit  of  money-getting;  but,  meanwhile,  nobody 
could  paint  it  better,  or  has  a greater  right  to 
recommend  it,  than  he  who  has  been  the  first  to 
make  it  a handsome  portrait. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Horace  Smith, 
like  that  of  most  of  the  individuals  I have  met 
with,  was  highly  indicative  of  his  character. 
His  figure  was  good  and  manly,  inclining  to  the 
robust;  and  his  countenance  extremely  frank 
and  cordial ; sweet  without  weakness.  I have 
been  told  he  was  irascible.  If  so,  it  must  have 
been  no  common  offense  that  could  have  irritated 
him.  He  had  not  a jot  of  it  in  his  appearance. 

Another  set  of  acquaintances  which  1 made  at 
this  time  used  to  assemble  af  the  hospitable 
table  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard.  They  were  the  survivors  of  the 
literary  party  that  were  accustomed  to  dine  with 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Johnson.  They  came,  as 
of  old,  on  the  Friday.  The  most  regular  were 
Fuseli  and  Bonnycastle.  Now  and  then,  God- 
win was  present:  oftener  Mr.  Kinnaird  the 
magistrate,  a great  lover  of  Horace. 

Fuseli  was  a small  man,  with  energetic  feat- 
ures, and  a white  head  of  hair.  Our  host’s 
daughter,  then  a little  girl,  used  to  call  him  the 
white-headed  lion.  He  combed  his  hair  up  from 
the  forehead ; and,  as  his  whiskers  were  large, 
his  face  was  set  in  a kind  of  hairy  frame,  which, 
m addition  to  the  fierceness  of  hr  'ook,  really 
gave  him  an  aspect  of  that  sort.  "Hherwise, 
his  features  were  rather  sharp  than  round.  He 


would  have  looked  much  like  an  old  military 
officer,  if  his  face,  besides  its  real  energy,  had 
not  affected  more.  There  was  the  same  defect 
in  it  as  in  his  pictures.  Conscious  of  not  having 
all  the  strength  he  wished,  he  endeavored  to 
make  out  for  it  by  violence  and  pretension.  He 
carried  this  so  far,  as  to  look  fiercer  tha.i  usual 
when  he  sat  for  his  picture.  Hi9  friend  and 
engraver,  Mr.  Houghton,  drew  an  admirable 
likeness  of  him  in  this  state  of  dignified  extrav- 
agance. He  is  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  leaning 
on  his  hand,  but  looking  ready  to  pounce  withal. 
His  notion  of  repose  was  like  that  of  Pistol : 

14  Now,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies’  lap.” 

Agreeably  to  this  over-wrought  manner,  he  was 
reckoned,  I believe,  not  quite  so  bold  as  he 
might  have  been.  He  painted  horrible  pictures, 
as  children  tell  horrible  stories;  and  was  fright- 
ened at  his  own  lay-figures.  Yet  he  would 
hardly  have  talked  as  he  did  about  his  terrors, 
had  he  been  as  timid  as  some  supposed  him. 
With  the  affected,  impression  is  the  main  thing, 
let  it  be  produced  how  it  may.  A student  of 
the  Academy  told  me,  that  Mr.  Fuseli  coming 
in  one  night,  when  a solitary  candle  had  been 
put  on  the  floor  in  a corner  of  the  room,  to  pro- 
duce some  effect  or  other,  he  said  it  looked 
“like  a damned  soul.”  This  was  by  way  of 
being  Dantesque,  as  Michael  Angelo  was. 
Fuseli  was  an  ingenious  caricaturist  of  that 
master,  making  great  bodily  displays  of  mental 
energy,  and  being  ostentatious  with  his  limbs 
! and  muscles,  in  proportion  as  he  could  not  draw 
them.  A leg  or  an  arm  was  to  be  thrust  down 
one’s  throat,  because  he  knew  we  should  dispute 
the  truth  of  it.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  will- 
fulness of  purpose,  generated  partly  by  impa- 
tience of  study,  partly  by  want  of  sufficient 
genius,  and,  no  doubt,  also  by  a sense  of  supe- 
riority to  artists  who  could  do  nothing  but  draw 
correctly,  he  cared  for  no  time,  place,  or  cir- 
cumstance, in  his  pictures.  A set  of  prints, 
after  his  designs,  for  Shakspeare  and  Cowper, 
exhibit  a chaos  of  mingled  genius  and  absurdity, 
such  as,  perhaps,  was  never  before  seen.  He 
endeavored  to  bring  Michael  Angelo’s  apostles 
and  prophets,  with  their  superhuman  ponderous*^ 
n ess  of  intention,  into  the  common-places  of 
modern  life.  A student  reading  in  a garden,  is 
all  over  intensity  of  muscle  ; and  the  quiet  tea- 
table  scene  in  Cowper,  he  has  turned  into  a 
preposterous  conspiracy  of  huge  men  and  women, 
all  bent  on  showing  their  thews  and  postures, 
with  dresses  as  fantastical  as  their  minds.  One 
gentleman,  of  the  existence  of  whose  trowsers 
you  are  not  aware  till  you  see  tho  terminating 
line  at  the  ankle,  is  sitting  and  looking  grim  on 
a sofa,  with  his  hat  on  and  no  waistcoat.  Yet 
there  is  real  genius  in  hi9  designs  for  Milton, 
though  disturbed,  as  usual,  by  strainings  after 
the  energetic.  His  most  extraordinary  mistake, 
after  all,  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  subject  of 
his  coloring.  It  was  a sort  of  livid  green,  like 
brass  diseased.  Yet  they  say,  that  when  praised 
for  one  of  his  piotures,  he  would  modestly  ob- 
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serve,  44  It  is  a pretty  color.”  This  might  have 
been  thought  a jest  on  his  part,  if  remarkable 
stories  were  not  told  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
other  people  with  regard  to  color.  Sight  seems 
the  least  agreed  upon,  of  all  the  senses. 

Fuseli  was  lively  and  interesting  in  conversa- 
tion, but  not  without  his  usual  faults  of  violence 
and  pretension.  Nor  was  he  always  as  decorous 
as  an  old  man  ought  to  be ; especially  one  whose 
turn  of  mind  is  not  of  the  lighter  and  more 
pleasurable  cast.  The  licenses  he  took  were 
coarse,  and  had  not  sufficient  regard  to  his  com- 
pany. Certainly  they  went  a great  deal  beyond 
his  friend  Armstrong ; to  whose  account,  1 be- 
lieve, Fuseli’s  passion  for  swearing  was  laid. 
The  poet  condescended  to  be  a great  swearer, 
and  Fuseli  thought  it  energetic  to  swear  like 
him.  His  friendship  with  Bonny  castle  had 
something  child-like  and  agreeable  in  it.  They 
came  and  went  away  together,  for  years,  like  a 
couple  of  old  schoolboys.  They,  also,  like  boys, 
rallied  one  another,  and  sometimes  made  a sin- 
gular display  of  it — Fuseli,  at  least,  for  it  was 
he  that  was  the  aggressor. 

Bonnycastle  was  a good  fellow.  He  was  a 
tall,  gaunt,  long-headed  man,  with  large  feat- 
ures and  spectacles,  and  a deep,  internal  voice, 
with  a twang  of  rusticity  in  it ; and  he  goggled 
over  his  plate,  like  a horse.  I often  thought 
that  a bag  of  corn  would  have  hung  well  on 
him.  His  laugh  was  equine,  and  showed  his 
teeth  upward  at  the  sides.  Wordsworth,  who 
notices  similar  mysterious  manifestations  on  the 
part  of  donkeys,  would  have  thought  it  ominous. 
Bonnycastle  was  passionately  fond  of  quoting 
Shakspeare,  and  telling  stories;  and  if  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  had  just  come  out,  would  give  us 
all  the  jokes  in  it.  He  had  once  an  hypochon- 
driacal disorder  of  long  duration ; and  ho  told 
us,  that  he  should  never  forget  the  comfortable 
sensation  given  him  one  night  during  this  dis- 
order, by  his  knocking  a landlord,  tnat  was 
insolent  to  him,  down  the  man’s  staircase.  On 
the  strength  of  this  piece  of  energy  (having  first 
ascertained  that  the  offender  was  not  killed)  he 
went  to  bed,  and  had  a sleep  of  unusual  sound- 
ness. Perhaps  Bonnyeastlo  thought  more  highly 
of  his  talents  than  the  amount  of  them  strictly 
warranted ; a mistake  to  which  scientific  men 
appear  to  be  more  liable  than  others,  the  uni- 
verse they  work  in  being  so  large,  and  their 
universality  (in  Bacon’s  sense  of  the  word)  being 
often  so  small.  But  the  delusion  was  not  only 
pardonable,  but  desirable,  in  a man  so  zealous 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  so  much 
of  a human  being  to  all  about  him,  as  Bonny- 
castle was.  It  was  delightful  one  day  to  hear 
him  speak  with  complacency  of  a translation 
which  had  appeared  of  one  of  his  books  in 
Arabic,  and  which  began  by  saying,  on  the  part 
of  the  translator,  that  “ it  had  pleased  God,  for 
the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  to  raise 
os  up  a Bonnycastle.”  Some  of  his  stories  were 


a little  romantic,  and  no  less  authentic.  He 
had  an  anecdote  of  a Scotchman,  who  boasted 
of  being  descended  from  the  Admirable  Crichton; 
in  proof  of  which,  the  Scotchman  said  he  had 
“ a grit  quantity  of  table-leenen  in  his  possassion, 
marked  A.  C.,  Admirable  Creechton.” 

Kinn&ird,  the  magistrate,  was  a stout,  san- 
guine roan,  under  the  middle  height,  with  a fine, 
lamping  black  eye,  lively  to  the  last,  and  a 
person  that  “ had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 
ought  to  have  been  diminished which  is  by 
no  means  what  he  thought  of  the  prerogative. 
Next  to  his  bottle  he  was  fond  of  his  Horace; 
and,  in  the  intervals  of  business  at  the  police- 
office,  would  enjoy  both  in  his  arm-chair.  Be* 
tween  the  vulgar  calls  of  this  kind  of  magistracy, 
and  the  perusal  of  the  urbane  Horace,  there 
must  have  been  a gusto  of  contradiction,  which 
the  bottle,  perhaps,  was  required  to  render  quite 
palatable.  Fielding  did  not  love  his  bottle  the 
less  for  being  obliged  to  lecture  the  drunken. 
Nor  did  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  taste  and 
office.  I know  not  how  a former  poet-laureat, 
Mr.  Pye,  managed  ; another  man  of  letters  who 
was  fain  to  accept  a situation  of  this  kind. 
Having  been  a man  of  fortune  and  a member 
of  Parliament,  and  loving  his  Horace  to  boot,  he 
could  hardly  have  done  without  his  wine.  I 
saw  him  once  in  a state  of  scornful  indignatian 
at  being  interrupted  in  the  perusal  of  a manu- 
script by  the . monitions  of  bis  police-officers, 
who  were  obliged  to  remind  him,  over  and  over 
again,  that  he  was  a magistrate,  and  that  the 
criminal  multitude  were  in  waiting.  Every  time 
the  door  opened,  he  threatened  and  he  implored 
**  Otium  divos  rogat  in  patent! 

PrensuB.” 

Had  you  quoted  this  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  his  eyes 
would  have  sparkled  with  good-fellowship:  he 
would  have  finished  the  verse  and  the  bottle 
with  you,  and  proceeded  to  as  many  more  as 
your  head  could  stand.  Poor  follow,  the  last 
time  I saw  him,  he  was  an  apparition  formidably 
substantial.  The  door  of  our  host’s  dining-room 
opened  without  my  hearing  it,  and,  happening 
to  turn  round,  I saw  a figure  in  a great  coat 
literally  almost  as  broad  as  it  was  long,  and 
scarcely  able  to  articulate.  He  was  dying  of  a 
dropsy,  and  was  obliged  to  revive  himself,  he* 
fore  he  was  fit  to  converse,  by  the  wine  that 
was  killing  him.  But  he  had  cares  besides,  and 
cares  of  no  ordinary  description ; and,  for  my 
part,  I will  not  blame  even  his  wine  for  killing 
him,  unless  his  cares  could  have  done  it  more 
agreeably.  After  dinner  that  day,  he  was  com- 
paratively himself  again,  quoted  his  Horace  a* 
usual,  talked  of  lords  and  courts  with  a relish, 
and  begged  that  God  save  the  King  might  be 
played  to  him  on  the  piano-forte ; to  which  he 
listened,  as  if  his  soul  had  taken  its  hat  ofT.  I 
believe  ho  would  have  liked  to  die  to  God  &ave 
the  King , and  to  have  14  waked  and  found  those 
visions  true.” 
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(Fran  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine.] 

ODE  TO  THE  SUN. 

BY  LBIGH  HUNT. 

THE  main  object  of  this  poem  is  to  impress 
the  beautiful  and  animating  fact,  that  the 
greatest  visible  agent  in  our  universe,  the  Sun, 
is  also  one  of  the  most  beneficent ; and  thus  to 
iead  to  the  inference,  that  spiritual  greatness 
and  goodness  are  in  like  proportion,  and  its 
Maker  beneficence  itself,  through  whatever  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  he  may  work.  The  Sun 
is  at  once  the  greatest  Might  and  Right  that 
we  behold. 

A secondary  intention  of  the  poem  is  to  ad- 
monish the  carelessness  with  which  people  in 
general  regard  the  divinest  wonders  of  the  orea- 
iioo,  in  consequence  of  being  used  to  their  society 
— this  great  and  glorious  mystery,  the  Sun,  not 
excepted.  “Familiarity,”  it  Is  said,  “ breeds 
contempt.7’  To  which  somebody  emphatically 
added,  “ With  the  contemptible.”  1 am  far 
from  meaning  to  say  that  all  who  behold  the 
Son  with  too  little  thought  are  contemptible. 
Habit  does  strange  things,  even  with  the  most 
reflecting.  But  of  this  I am  sure,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  any  body  wishes  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  his  familiarity  with  great  objects,  ho  will  not 
be  sorry  to  be  reminded  of  their  greatness, 
especially  as  reverence  need  not  diminish  de- 
light; for  a heavenly  : Father”  can  no  more 
fasire  the  admiration  of  him  to  bo  oppressive 
to  os,  than  an  earthly  one;  else  fatherliness 
would  be  unfatherly,  and  sunshine  itself  a 
gloom. 

When  the  Florentines  crowded  to  some  lectures 
of  Galileo,  because  they  were  on  a comet  which 
bad  just  mado  its  appearance,  the  philosopher 
was  bold  enough  to  rebuke  them  for  showing 
such  a childish  desire  to  hear  him  on  this  par- 
ticular subject,  when  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
neglecting  the  marvels  of  creation  which  daily 
presented  themselves  to  their  eyes. 

ODE  TO  THE  SUN. 

Presence  divine ! Great  lord  of  this  our  sphere ! 

Bringcr  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy,  and  beauty-* 

God  midst  a million  gods,  that  far  and  near 
Hold  each  his  orbs  in  rounds  of  rapturous  duty ; * 

Oh,  never  may  I,  while  I lift  this  brow, 
telieve  in  any  god  less  like  a god  than  thou. 

Thou  art  the  mightiest  of  all  things  we  ace, 

And  thou,  the  mightiest,  art  among  the  kindest ; 

The  planets,  dreadfully  and  easily, 

About  thee,  as  in  sacred  sport,  thou  windest ; 

And  thine  illustrious  hands,  for  all  that  power, 

*Aght  soil  on  the  babe's  cheek,  and  nurse  the  budding  j 
flower. 


• Raptwrous— transporting,  carrying  away.  The  reader 
tea  take  the  word  either  in  its  spiritual  or  material  sense, 
tr  both ; according  as  ho  agrees  or  disagrees  with  Kep- 
pier  and  others  respecting  the  nature  of  the  planetary 
bodies. 
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They  say  that  in  thine  orb  is  movement  dire, 

Tempest  and  flame,  as  on  a million  oceans: 

Well  may  it  be,  thou  heart  of  heavenly  fire ; 

Such  looks  and  smiles  befit  a god’s  emotions , 

We  know  thco  gentle  in  the  midst  of  all, 

By  those  smooth  orbs  In  heaven,  ibis  sweet  fruit  on  the 
wall. 

I feel  thee,  here,  myself,  soft  on  my  hand ; 

Around  me  is  thy  mute,  celestial  presence { 

Reverence  and  awe  would  ms  lie  me  fear  to  stand 
Within  thy  beam,  were  not  all  Good  its  essence : 

Were  not  all  Good  its  essence,  and  from  thence 
All  good,  glad  heart  deriv'd,  and  child-like  confidence 

I know  that  there  is  Fear,  and  Griet  nod  Pain, 

Strange  foes,  though  stranger  guardian  friends  of 
Pleasure : 

1 know  that  poor  men  lose,  and  rich  men  gain. 

Though  oft  th’  unseen  adjusts  the  seeming  measure : 

I know  that  Guile  may  teach,  while  Truth  must  bow, 
Or  bear  contempt  and  shame  on  his  benignant  brow. 

But  while  thou  sifst,  mightier  than  all,  O Sun, 

And  e'en  when  sharpest  felt,  still  throned  in  kindness, 

I see  that  greatest  and  that  best  are  one, 

And  that  all  else  works  tow’rd  it,  though  in  blindness. 

Evil  I see,  and  Fear,  and  Grief,  and  Pain, 

Work  under  Good,  their  lord,  embodied  in  thy  reign. 

1 see  the  molten  gold  darkly  refine 
O’er  the  great  sea  of  human  joy  and  sorrow, 

1 hear  the  deep  voice  of  a grief  divine 
Calling  sweet  notes  to  some  diviner  morrow, 

And  though  I know  not  how  the  two  may  part, 

I feel  thy  rays,  O Sun,  write  it  upon  my  heart 

Upon  my  heart  thou  writest  it,  as  thou. 

Heart  of  these  worlds,  art  writ  on  by  a greater : 

Beam'd  on  with  love  from  some  still  mightier  brow, 
Perhaps  by  that  which  waits  some  new  relator; 

Some  amaz’d  man,  who  secs  new  splendors  driven 
Thick  round  a Sun  if  suns,  and  fears  he  looks  at 
heaveu.* 

Tis  easy  for  vain  man,  Time’s  growing  child, 

To  dare  pronounce  o.i  thy  material  seeming: 

Hcav'n,  for  its  own  goot  ends,  is  mute  and  mild 
To  many  a wrong  of  man's  presumptuous  dream* 
Ing. 

Matter,  or  mind,  of  either,  what  knows  be ! 

Or  how  with  moro  than  both  thine  orb  divine  may  bet 

Art  thou  a god,  Indeed  ? or  thyself  heaven  t 
And  do  we  taste  thee  here  in  light  and  flowers? 

Art  thou  the  first  sweet  place,  where  hearts,  made 
even, 

Sing  tender  songs  in  earth  remembering  bowers? 

Enough,  my  soul.  Enough  through  thee,  O Sun, 

To  learn  the  sure  good  song— Greatest  and  Best  are 
one. 

Enough  for  man  to  work,  to  hope,  to  love, 

Copying  thy  zeal  untir’d,  thy  smile  linsroming: 

Glad  to  see  gods  thick  as  the  stars  above. 

Bright  with  the  God  of  gods’  eternal  morning ; 

Round  about  whom  perchance  endless  they  go, 
Ripening  their  earths  to  heavens,  as  love  and  wisdom 
grow. 


* Alluding  to  a central  sun;  that  is  to  any,  a sun  gov. 
erning  other  suns,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  con 
atellation  Hercules. 
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[From  Household  Words.] 

TWO-HANDED  DICK  T„HE  STOCKMAN. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  BUSH. 

TRAVELING  in  the  Bush  one  rainy  season, 

I put  up  for  the  night  at  a small,  weather- 
bound inn,  perched  half  way  up  a mountain 
range,  where  several  Bush  servants  on  the 
tramp  had  also  taken  refuge  from  the  down- 
pouring torrents.  I had  had  a long  and  fatigu- 
ing ride  over  a very  bad  country,  so,  after  sup-  j 
per,  retired  into  the  furthest  corner  of  the  one  ! 
room,  that  served  for  “ kitchen,  and  parlor,  and 
all,”  and  there,  curled  up  in  my  blanket,  in 
preference  to  the  bed  offered  by  our  host,  which 
was  none  of  the  cleanest ; with  half  shut  eyes, 

I glumly  puffed  at  my  pipe  in  silence,  allowing 
the  hubble-bubble  of  the  Bushmen’s  gossip  to 
flow  through  my  unnoting  ears. 

Fortunately  for  my  peace,  the  publican’s  stock 
of  rum  had  been  some  time  exhausted,  and  as  I 
was  the  latest  comer,  all  the  broiling  and  frying 
had  ceased,  but  a party  sat  round  the  fire,  evi- 
dently set  in  for  a spell  at  “yarning.”  At  first 
the  conversation  ran  in  ordinary  channels,  such 
as  short  reminiscences  of  old  world  rascality, 
perils  in  the  Bush.  Till  at  length  a topic  arose 
which  seemed  to  have  a paramount  interest  for 
all.  This  was  the  prowess  of  a certain  Two- 
handed  Dick  the  Stockman. 

“Yes,  yes;  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  mates,” 
said  one ; “ this  confounded  reading  and  writing, 
that  don’t  give  plain  fellows  like  you  and  me  a 
chance ; now  if  it  were  to  come  to  fighting  for 
a living,  I don’t  care  whether  it  was  half-minute 
time  and  London  rules,  rough  and  tumble,  or 
single  stick,  or  swords  and  bayonets,  or  toma- 
hawks— I’m  dashed  if  you  and  me,  and  Two- 
handed  Dick,  wouldn’t  take  the  whole  Legisla- 
tive Council,  the  Governor  and  Judges — one 
down  t’other  come  on.  Though,  to  be  sure, 
Dick  could  thrash  any  two  of  us.” 

I was  too  tired  to  keep  awake,  and  dozed  off, 
to  be  again  and  again  disturbed  with  cries  of 
“ Bravo,  Dick  !”  “ That’s  your  sort !”  “ Hou- 
ray,  Dick !”  all  signifying  approval  of  that  indi- 
vidual’s conduct  in  some  desperate  encounter, 
which  lormed  the  subject  of  a stirring  narra- 
tive. 

For  months  after  that  night  this  idea  of  Two- 
handed  Dick  haunted  me,  but  the  bustle  of 
establishing  a new  station  at  length  drove  it  out 
of  my  head. 

I suppose  a year  had  elapsed  from  the  night 
when  the  fame  of  tho  double-fisted  stockman 
first  reached  me.  I bad  to  take  a three  days’ 
journey  to  buy  a seofe  of  finc-wooled  rams, 
through  a country  quite  new  to  me,  which  I 
chose  because  it  was  a short-cut  recently  dis- 
covered. I got  over,  tho  first  day,  forty-five 
miles  comfortably.  The  second  day,  in  the 
evening,  I met  an  ill-looking  fellow  walking 
with  a broken  musket,  and  his  arm  in  a sling. 
He  seemed  sulky,  and  I kept  my  hand  on  my 
double-barreled  pistol  all  the  time  I was  talking 
to  him  ; he  begged  a little  tea  and  sugar,  which 
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I could  not  spare,  but  I threw  bun  a 
tobacco.  In  answer  to  my  questions  about  hii 
arm,  he  told  me,  with  a string  of  oaths,  that  a 
bull,  down  in  some  mimosa  flats,  a day’s  journey 
ahead,  had  charged  him,  flung  him  into  a water- 
hole,  broken  his  arm,  and  made  him  lose  bis 
sugar  and  tea  bag.  Bulls  in  Australia  are 
generally  quiet,  but  this  reminded  me  that  some 
of  the  Highland  black  cattle  imported  by  the 
Australian  Company,  after  being  driven  off  by 
a party  of  Gully  Rakees  (cattle  stealers),  had 
escaped  into  the  mountains  and  turned  quite 
wild.  Out  of  this  herd,  which  was  of  a breed 
quite  unsuited  to  the  country,  a bull  sometimes, 
when  driven  off  by  a stronger  rival,  would  de- 
scend to  the  mimosa  flats,  and  wander  about, 
solitary  and  dangerously  fierce. 

It  struck  me,  as  I rode  off,  that  it  was  quite 
as  well  my  friend’s  arm  and  musket  had  been 
disabled,  for  he  did  not  look  the  sort  of  man  it 
would  bo  pleasant  to  meet  in  a thicket  of  scrub, 
if  he  fancied  the  horse  you  rode.  So,  keeping 
one  eye  over  my  shoulder,  and  a sharp  look-out 
| for  any  other  traveler  of  the  same  breed,  I rode 
off  at  a brisk  pace.  I made  out  afterward  that 
my  foot  friend  was  Jerry  Johnson,  hung  for 
shooting  a bullock-driver  the  following  year. 

At  sun-down,  when  I reached  the  hut  where 
I had  intended  to  sleep,  I found  it  deserted,  and 
so  full  of  fleas,  I thought  it  better  to  camp  out ; 
so  I hobbled  out  old  Gray-tail  on  the  best  piece 
of  grass  I could  find,  which  was  very  poor  in- 
deed. 

The  next  morning,  when  I went  to  look  for 
my  horse,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I put 
the  saddle  on  my  head  and  tracked  him  for 
hours ; it  was  evident  the  poor  beast  had  been 
traveling  away  in  search  of  grass.  I walked 
until  my  feet  were  one  mass  of  blisters;  at 
length,  when  about  to  give  up  the  search  in 
despair,  having  quite  lost  the  track  on  stony 
ground,  I came  upon  the  marks  quite  fresh  in 
a bit  of  swampy  ground,  and  a few  hundred 
yards  further  found  Master  Gray -tail  rolling  in 
the  mud  of  a nearly  dry  wTatcr-hole  as  comfort- 
ably as  possible.  I put  down  the  saddle  and 
called  him ; at  that  moment  I heard  a loud  ro&r 
and  crash  in  a scrub  behind  me,  and  out  rushed, 
at  a terrific  pace,  a black  Highland  bull  charg- 
ing straight  at  me.  I had  only  just  time  to 
j throw’  myself  on  one  side  flat  on  the  ground  as 
he  thundered  by  me.  My  next  move  was  to 
scramble  among  a small  clump  of  trees,  one  of 
; great  size,  the  rest,  were  mere  saplings. 

The  bull  having  missed  his  mark,  turned  again, 
and  first  revenged  himself  by  tossing  my  saddle 
up  in  the  air,  until,  fortunately,  it  lodged  in  some 
bushes;  then,  having  smelt  me  out,  he  com- 
menced a circuit  round  tho  trees,  stamping, 
pawing,  and  bellowing  frightfully.  With  his 
red  eyes,  and  long,  sharp  horns,  he  looked  like 
a demon ; I was  quite  unarmed,  having  broken 
my  knife  the  day  before ; my  pistols  w’ere  in  my 
holsters,  and  I was  wearied  to  death.  My  only 
chance  consisted  in  dodging  him  round  tho  trees 
until  he  should  be  tired  out.  Deeply  did  I regret 
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having  left  my  faithful  dogs  Boomer  and  Bounder 
behind. 

The  bull  charged  again  and  again,  sometimes 
coming  with  such  force  against  the  tree  that  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  sometimes  bending  the  sap- 
lings behind  which  I stood  until  his  horns  almost 
touched  me.  There  was  not  a branch  I could 
lay  hold  of  to  climb  up.  How  long  this  awful 
game  of  41 touchwood ” lasted,  I know  not;  it 
seemed  hours ; after  the  first  excitement  of  self- 
preservation  passed  off,  weariness  again  took 
possession  of  me,  and  it  required  all  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  to  keep  me  on  my  feet; 
several  times  the  bull  left  me  for  a few  seconds, 
pacing  suddenly  away,  bellowing  his  malignant 
discontent ; but  before  I could  cross  over  to  a 
better  position  he  always  came  back  at  full 
speed.  My  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  my  eyes  grew  hot  and  misty,  my  knees 
trembled  under  me,  I felt  it  impossible  to  hold 
out  until  dark.  At  length  I grew  desperate, 
and  determined  to  make  a run  for  the  opposite 
covert  the  moment  the  bull  turned  toward  the 
water-hole  again.  I felt  sure  I was  doomed, 
and  thought  of  it  until  I grew  indifferent.  The 
bull  seemed  to  know  I was  worn  out,  and  grew 
more  fierce  and  rapid  in  his  charges,  but  just 
when  I was  going  to  sit  down  under  the  great 
tree,  and  let  him  do  his  worst,  I heard  the  rat- 
tle of  a horse  among  the  rocks  above,  and  a 
shout  that  sounded  like  the  voice  of  an  angel. 
Then  came  the  barking  of  a dog,  and  the  loud 
reports  of  a stockwhip,  but  the  bull,  with  his 
devilish  eyes  fixed  on  me,  never  moved. 

Up  came  a horseman  at  full  speed ; crack  fell 
the  lash  on  the  black  bull’s  hide;  out  spirted 
the  blood  in  a long  streak.  The  bull  turned 
savagely — charged  the  horseman.  The  horse 
wheeled  round  just  enough  to  baffle  him — no 
more — again  the  lash  descended,  cutting  like  a 
long,  flexible  razor,  but  the  mad  bull  was  not  to 
be  beaten  off  by  a whip : he  charged  again  and 
again ; but  he  had  met  his  match ; right  and 
left,  as  needed,  the  horse  turned,  sometimes 
pivoting  on  his  hind,  sometime  on  his  fore-legs. 

The  stockman  shouted  something,  leapt  from 
his  horse,  and  strode  forward  to  meet  the  bull 
with  an  open  knife  between  his  teeth.  As  the 
beast  lowered  his  head  to  charge,  he  seemed  to 
catch  him  by  the  horns.  There  was  a strngglo, 
a cloud  of  dust,  a stamping  like  two  strong  men 
wrestling — 1 could  not  see  clearly ; but  the  next 
moment  the  bull  was  on  his  back,  the  blood 
welling  from  his  throat,  his  limbs  quivering  in 
death. 

The  stranger,  covered  with  mud  and  dust, 
came  to  me,  saying,  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he 
had  been  killing  a calf  in  a slaughter-house, 
44  He’s  dead  enough,  young  man ; he  won’t 
trouble  any  body  any  more.” 

I walked  two  or  three  paces  toward  the  dead 
beast ; my  senses  left  me — I fainted. 

When  1 came  to  myself,  my  horse  was  sad- 
lled,  bridled,  and  tied  up  to  a bush.  My  stran- 
ger frio.nd  was  busy  flaying  the  bull. 

“ 1 itonld  like  to  have  a pair  of  boots  out  of 


the  old  devil,”  he  observed,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiring  look,  44  before  the  dingoes  and  the 
eagle  hawks  dig  into  his  carcase.” 

We  rode  out  of  the  flats  up  a gentle  ascent, 
as  night  was  closing  in.  I was  not  in  talking 
humor;  but  I said,  44  You  have  saved  my  life.” 

44  Well,  I rather  think  I have,”  but  this  was 
muttered  in  an  under  tone ; 44  it’s  not  the  first  I 
have  saved,  or  taken  either,  for  that  matter.” 

I was  too  much  worn  out  for  thanking  much, 
but  I pulled  out  a silver  hunting-watch  and  put 
it  into  bis  hand.  He  pushed  it  back,  almost 
roughly,  saying,  44 No,  sir,  not  now;  I shalln’t 
take  money  or  money’s  worth  for  that,  though 
I may  ask  something  some  time.  It’s  nothing, 
after  all.  I owed  the  old  black  devil  a grudge 
for  spoiling  a blood  filly  of  mine ; besides,  though 
I didn’t  know  it  when  I rode  up  first,  and  went 
at  the  beast  to  take  the  devil  out  of  myself  as 
much  as  any  thing — I rather  think  that  you  are 
the  young  gentleman  that  ran  through  the  Bush 
at  night  to  Manchester  Dan’s  hut,  when  his  wife 
was  bailed  up  by  the  Blacks,  and  shot  one-eyed 
Jackey,  in  spite  of  the  Governor’s  proclama- 
tion.” 

44  You  seem  to  know  me,”  I answered ; “ pray, 
may  I ask  who  you  are,  if  it  is  a fair  question, 
for  I can  not  remember  ever  having  seen  you 
before.” 

“Oh,  they  call  me  4 Two-handed  Dick,’  in 
this  country.” 

The  scene  in  the  roadside  inn  flashed  on  my 
recollection.  Before  I could  say  another  word, 
a sharp  turn  round  the  shoulder  of  the  range  we 
we  were  traversing,  brought  us  in  sight  of  the 
fire  of  a shepherd’s  hut.  The  dogs  ran  out 
barking;  wo  hallooed. and  cracked  our  whips, 
and  the  hut-keeper  came  to  meet  us  with  a fire- 
stick  in  his  hand. 

44  Lord  bless  my  heart  and  soul ! Dick,  is  that 
thee  at  last?  Well,  I thought  thee  were’t 
never  coming;”  cried  the  hut-keeper,  a little 
man,  who  came  limping  forward  very  fast  with 
the  help  of  a crutch-handled  stick.  44 1 say, 
Missis,  Missis,  here’s  Dick,  here’s  Two-handed 
Dick.” 

This  was  uttered  in  a shrill,  hysterical  sort 
of  scream.  Out  came  44  Missis”  at  the  top  of 
her  speed,  and  began  hugging  Dick  as  he  was 
getting  off  his  horse,  her  arms  reached  a little 
above  his  waist,  laughing  and  crying,  both  at 
the  same  time,  while  her  husband  kept  fast  hold 
of  the  stockman’s  hand,  muttering,  44  Lord,  Dick 
I’m  so  glad  to  see  thee.”  Meanwhile,  the  dogs 
barking,  and  a flock  of  weaned  lambs  just  pen- 
ned, ba’aing,  made  such  a riot,  that  I was. fairly 
bewildered.  So,  feeling  myself  one  too  many, 
I slipped  away,  leading  off  both  the  horses  to 
the  other  side  the  hut,  where  I found  a shepherd, 
who  showed  me  a grass  paddock  to  feed  the 
nags  a bit  before  turning  them  out  for  the  night. 
I said  to  him,  44  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
going  on  between  your  mate  and  his  wife,  and 
the  big  stockman  ?” 

i 44  The  meaning,  stranger  : why,  that’s  Two 
handed  Dick,  and  my  mate  is  little  Jemmy  that 
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he  saved,  and  Charley  Anvils  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  blacks  slaughtered  the  rest  of  the 
party,  near  on  a dozen  of  them.” 

On  returning,  I found  supper  smoking  on  the 
table,  and  we  had  made  a regular  “ bush”  meal. 
The  stockman  then  told  ray  adventure,  and, 
when  they  had  exchanged  all  the  news,  I had 
little  difficulty  in  getting  the  hut-keeper  to  the 
point  I wanted ; the  great  difficulty  lay  in  pre- 
venting man  and  wife  from  telling  the  same 
story  at  the  same  time.  However,  by  judicious 
management,  I was  able  to  gather  the  following 
account  of  Two-handed  Dick's  Fight  and  Ride. 

“When  first  I met  Dick  he  was  second 
stockman  to  Mr.  Ronalds,  and  I took  a shep- 
herd’s place  there ; it  was  my  second  place  in 
this  country,  for  you  see  I left  the  old  country 
in  a bad  year  for  the  weaving  trade,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  batch  of  free  emigrants  that 
came  out,  the  rest  were  chiefly  Irish.  I found 
shepherding  suit  me  very  well,  and  my  missis 
fos  hut-keeper.  Well,  Dick  and  I got  very 
thick ; I used  to  write  his  letters  for  him,  and 
read  in  an  evening,  and  so  on.  Well,  though  I 
undertook  a shepherd’s  place,  I soon  found  I 
could  handle  an  ax  pretty  well.  Throwing  the 
shuttle  gives  the  use  of  the  arms,  you  see,  and 
Dick  put  into  my  head  that  I could  make  more 
money  if  I took  to  making  fences ; I sharpening 
the  rails,  and  making  the  mortice-holes,  and  a 
stranger  man  setting  them.  I did  several  jobs 
at  odd  times,  and  was  thought  very  handy. 
Well,  Mr.  Ronalds,  during  the  time  of  the  great 
drought,  five  years  ago,  determined  to  send  up 
a lot  of  cattle  to  the  north,  where  he  had  heard 
there  was  plenty  of  water  and  grass,  and  form 
a station  there.  Dick  was  picked  out  as  stock- 
man ; a young  gentleman,  a relative  of  Mr. 
Ronalds,  went  as  head  of  the  party,  a very 
foolish,  conceited  young  man,  who  knew  very 
little  of  bush  life,  and  would  not  bo  taught. 
There  were  eight  splitters  and  fencers,  besides 
Charley  Anvils,  the  blacksmith,  and  two  bullock 
drivers. 

“ I got  leave  to  go  because  I wanted  to  see  the 
country,  and  Dick  asked.  My  missis  was  sorely 
against  my  going.  I was  to  be  storekeeper,  as 
well  as  do  any  farming  and  work,  if  wanted. 

“We  had  two  drays,  and  were  well  armed. 
We  were  fifteen  days  going  up  before  we  got 
into  the  new  countr}f,  and  then  we  traveled  five 
days ; sometimes  twenty-four  hours  without 
water,  and  sometimes  had  to  dnload  the  drays 
two  or  three  times  a day,  to  get  over  creeks. 
The  fifth  day  we  came  to  very  fine  land  ; the 
grass  met  over  our  horses’  necks,  and  the  river  j 
was  a chain  of  water-holes,  all  full,  and  as  clear 
as  crystal.  The  kangaroos  were  hopping  about 
as  plentiful  as  rabbits  in  a warren;  and  the 
grass  by  the  river  side  had  regular  tracks  of 
the  poms,  where  they  went  down  to  drink. 

;t  WV  had  been  among  signs  of  the  blacks, 
too,  for  live  days,  but  had  not  seen  any  thing 
of  them,  although  we  could  hear  the  devils 
cooing  at  nightfall,  calling  to  each  other.  We 
kept  regular  watch  and  watch  at  first— Tour 
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sentinels,  and  every  man  sleeping  with  his  gun 
at  hand. 

“Now,  as  it  was  Dick’s  business  to  tail 
(follow)  the  cattle,  five  hundred  head,  I advised 
him  to  have  his  musket  sawed  oflf  in  the  barrel, 
so  as  to  be  a more  handy  size  for  using  on 
horseback.  He  took  my  advice;  and  Charley 
Anvils  made  a very  good  job  of  it,  so  that  he 
could  bring  it  under  his  arm  when  hanging  at 
his  back  from  a rope  sling,  and  fire  with  one 
hand.  It  was  lucky  I thought  of  it,  as  it  turned 
out. 

“ At  length  the  overseer  fixed  on  a spot  for 
the  station.  It  was  very  well  for  water  and 
grass,  and  a very  pretty  view,  as  he  said,  but  it 
was  too  near  a thicket  where  the  blacks  would 
lie  in  ambush,  for  safety.  The  old  busbmen 
wanted  it  planted  on  a neck  of  land,  where  the 
waters  protected  it  all  but  one  side,  and  there  a 
row  of  fence  would  have  made  it  secure. 

“ Well,  we  set  to  work,  and  soon  had  a lot 
of  tall  trees  down.  Charley  put  up  his  forge 
and  his  grindstone,  to  keep  the  ax  sharp,  and  I 
staid  with  him.  Dick  went  tailing  the  cattle, 
and  the  overseer  sat  cm  a log,  and  looked  on. 

The  second  day  a mob  of  blacks  came  down  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They  were  quite 
wild,  regular  my  ah , but  some  of  our  men  with 
green  branches,  went  and  made  peace  with 
them.  They  liked  our  bread  and  sugar;  and 
after  a short  time  we  had  a lot  of  them  helping 
to  draw  rails,  fishing  for  u$,  bringing  wild  honey, 
kangaroos,  rats,  and  firewood,  in  return  for  but- 
ter and  food,  so  we  began  to  be  less  careful 
about  our  arms.  We  gave  them  iron  tomahawks 
and  they  soon  found  out  that  they  could  cut  onl 
an  opossum  from  a hollow  in  half-an-hour  with 
one  of  our  tomahawks,  while  it  took  a day  with 
one  of  their  own  stone  ones. 

“And  so  the  time  passed  very  pleasantly. 

We  worked  away.  The  young  men  and  gins 
worked  for  us.  The  chiefs  adorned  themselves 
with  the  trinkets  and  clothes  we  gave  them, 

I and  fished  and  hunted,  and  admired  themselves 
! in  the  river. 

“ Dick  never  trusted  them ; he  stuck  to  his 
cattle ; he  warned  us  not  to  trust  them,  and  the 
overseer  called  him  a blood-thirsty,  murdering 
blackguard  for  his  pains. 

“ One  day,  the  whole  party  were  at  work, 
chopping  and  trimming  weather-boards  for  the 
hut ; the  blacks  helping  as  usual.  I was  turn- 
ing the  grindstone  for  Charley  Anvils,  and  Dick 
was  coming  up  to  the  dray  to  get  some  tea,  but 
there  was  a brow  of  a hill  between  him  and  us : 
the  muskets  wore  all  piled  in  one  corner.  I 
heard  a howl,  and  then  a scream — our  camp 
was  full  of  armed  blacks.  When  I raised  my 
head,  I saw  the  chief,  Captain  Jack,  we  called 
him,  with  a broad  ax  in  his  hand,  and  the  next 
minute  ho  had  chopped  the  overseer’s  head 
clean  off;  in  two  minutes  all  my  mates  were 
on  the  ground.  Three  or  four  came  running  up 
to  us ; one  threw  a spear  at  me,  which  I half 
parried  with  a pannikin  I was  using  to  wet  the 
grindstone,  but  it  fixed  deep  in  my  hip,  and 
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pwtof  it  I believe  is  there  still.  Charley  Anvils 
bad  an  ax.  in  his  hand,  and  cut  down  the  first 
two  fellow*  that  came  op  to  him,  but  he  was 
floored  in  a minute  with  twenty  wounds.  They 
were  so  eager  to  kill  me,  that  one  of  them, 
luckily,  or  I should  not  have  been  olive  now, 
cut  the  spear  in  my  hip  short  off.  Another,  a 
young  lad  1 hail  sharpened  & tomahawk  for  a 
Tew  days  before,  chopped  me  across  the  head  ; 
veu  can  see  the  white  hair.  Down  I fell,  and 
nothing  could  have  saved  us,  but  the  other 
savages  had  got  the  tarpaulin  off,  and  were 
screaming  with  delight,  plundering  the  drays, 
which  called  my  enemies  off*.  Just  then,  Dick 
came  in  sight.  He  saw  what  was  the  matter ; 
but  although  there  were  more  than  a hundred 
black  devils,  all  armed,  painted,  bloody,  and 
yelling,  he  never  stopped  or  hesitated,  but  rode 
slap  through  the  camp,  fired  bong  among  them, 
killing  two,  and  knocking  out  the  brains  of  an- 
other. As  he  passed  by  a top  rail,  where  an 
ax  was  sticking,  he  caught  it  up.  The  men  in 
the  camp  were  dead  enough ; the  chief  warriors 
had  made  the  rush  there,  and  every  one  was 
pierced  with  several  spears,  or  cut  down  from 
close  behind  by  axes  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs. 
We,  being  further  off*,  had  been  attacked  by  the 
boys  only.  Dick  turned  toward  us,  and  shouted 
my  name;  I could  not  answer,  but  I managed 
to  sit  up  an  instant;  he  turned  toward  me, 
leaned  down,  caught  me  by  the  jacket,  and 
dragged  me  on  before  him  like  .a  log.  Just 
then  Charley,  who  had  crept  under  the  grind- 
stone, cried,  4 Oh,  Dick,  don’t  leave  me!1  As 
he  said  that,  a lot  of  them  came  running  down, 
for  they  had  seen  enough  to  know  that,  unless 
they  killed  us  all,  their  job  would  not  be  half 
done.  As  Dick  turned  to  face  them,  they  gave 
way,  and  flung  spears,  but  they  could  not  hurt 
him : they  managed  to  get  between  us  and  poor 
Charley.  Dick  rode  back  a circuit,  and  dropped 
me  among  some  bushes  on  a hill,  where  I could 
see  all.  Four  tiroes  he  charged  through  and 
through  a whole  mob,  with  an  ax  in  one  hand,  and 
his  short  musket  in  the  other.  He  cut  them 
down  right  and  left,  as  if  he  had  been  mowing ; 
be  scared  the  wretches,  although  the  old  women 
kept  screeching  and  urging  them  on,  as  they 
always  do.  At  length,  by  help  of  his  stirrup 
leather,  he  managed  to  get  Charley  up  behind 
him.  He  never  could  have  done  it,  but  his 
mare  fought,  and  bit,  and  turned  when  he  bid 
her,  so  he  threw  the  bridle  on  her  neck,  and 
coold  use  that  terrible  left  arm  of  his.  Well, 
he  came  up  to  the  hill,  and  lifted  me  on,  and 
away  we  went  for  three  or  four  miles,  but  we 
knew  the  mare  could  not  stand  it  long,  so  Dick 
got  off,  and  walked.  When  the  blacks  had  pulled 
the  drays’  loads  to  pieces,  they  began  to  follow 
us,  but  Dick  never  lost  heart — ” 

“Nay,  mate,”  interrupted  Dick,  “once  I did; 
( shall  never  forget  it,  when  I came  to  put  my 
last  bullet  in,  it  was  too  big.” 

“ Good  Heavens!”  I exclaimed,  “what  did 
you  do  ?” 

“ Why,  I put  the  bullet  in  my  mouth,  and 
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kept  chawing  and  chawing  it,  and  threatening 
the  black  devils  all  the  while,  until  at  last  it 
was  small  enough,  and  then  I rammed  it  down, 
and  dropped  on  my  knee,  and  waited  until  they 
came  within  twenty  yards,  and  then  I picked 
off*  Captain  Jack,  the  biggest  villain  of  them 
all” 

Here  Dick,  being  warmed,  continued  the 
story : “ We  could  not  stop ; we  marched  all 
evening  and  all  night,  and  when  the  two  poor 
creturs  cried  for  water,  as  they  did  most  of  the 
night,  as  often  as  I could  I filled  ray  boots,  and 
gave  them  to  drink.  I led  the  horse,  and  trav- 
eled seventy  miles  without  halting  for  more  than 
a minute  or  two.  Toward  the  last  they  were 
as  helpless  as  worn-out  sheep.  I tied  them  on. 
We  had  the  luck  to  fall  in  with  a party  traveling 
just  when  the  old  mare  was  about  giving  in,  and 
then  we  must  all  have  died  Ar  want  of  water. 
Charley  Anvils  had  eighteen  wounds,  but,  ex- 
cept losing  two  fingers,  is  none  the  worse.  Poor 
Jemmy,  there,  will  never  be  fit  for  any  thing 
but  a hut-keeper ; as  for  me,  I had  some 
scratches — nothing  to  hurt ; and  the  old  mare 
lost  an  ear.  I went  back  afterward  with  the 
police,  and  squared  accounts  with  the  blacks. 

“ And  so,  you  see,  stranger,  the  old  woman 
thinks  I saved  her  old  man’s  life,  although  I 
would  have  done  as  much  for  any  one ; but  I 
believe  there  are  some  gentlemen  in  Sydney 
think  I ought  to  have  been  hung  for  what  I did. 
Any  how,  since  that  scrimmage  in  the  bush,  they 
always  call  me  ; Two-handed  Dick.’  ” 


[From  Household  Words.] 

THE  USES  OF  SORROW. 

OH,  grieve  not  for  the  early  dead, 

Whom  God  himself  hath  taken ; 

But  deck  with  flowers  each  holy  bed — 

Nor  deem  thyself  forsaken, 

When  one  by  one,  they  fall  away, 

Who  were  to  thee  as  summer  day. 

Weep  for  the  babes  of  guilt,  who  sleep 
With  scanty  rags  stretch’d  o’er  them, 

On  the  dark  road,  the  downward  steep 
Of  misery ; while  before  them 
Looms  out  afar  the  dreadful  tree, 

And  solemn,  sad  Eternity ! 

or  weep  alone ; but  when  to  Heaven 
The  cords  of  sorrow  bind  thee, 

Let  kindest  help  to  such  be  given 
As  God  shall  teach  to  find  thee ; 

And,  for  the  sake  of  those  above, 

Do  deeds  of  Wisdom,  Mercy,  Lore. 

The  child  that  sicken’d  on  thy  knee, 

Thou  weeping  Christian  mother, 

Had  leam’d  in  this  world,  lispingly, 

Words  suited  for  another. 

Oh,  dost  thou  think,  with  pitying  mind, 

On  untaught  infants  left  behind  ? 
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Mr.  West  (who,  as  l have  already  mi- ti'^toucd . GVmrgo  {lie  Third  wyth  lifti*  profit . Mr.  Wr^ 
(huI  married  one  of  my  f ^I«tip»i^)  \mi bipgbl  hi*  u^rftii-lily  hi*  Invb  Kir  Bonaparte  m ®?Qr$t:,; 
license,  I believe,  not  k»tig  hfjk«r  htfeamu  io  Kie  &m\  it  was  no  wendcry  for  the  Miter  rAptt^ed 
gfiird;  imd  ha  had * added  ;|fe  b^»k ; yadniiVatioii:  t>f.  hts  picture  . 'Hie  trftist  tbcfoghi 

. 1*  «*'■  11.. ir.wtl.:.-..  .ZJJ  V....'i..ln.  V.V  U.ifrt..  .’•^LA^ma'i  I r£W>^A#.ir...n.  nu  j 1.1 


and  i fa?  parU^;  ■&[&%*%  i hr£e  safe  rtf  a gftf  dfett,~ j Udkvd  the •Ffsntdt  fa* vjA£  jp$t  t&ksfc  po*»K*>. 
vety^riml)  in-  - • With  n:  in  Uni-  *MM<f  hnrv:  Scmapime,  Mr.  Wev*  said,  (timed 

^had&eeri 

| ■■■■■I | _ _ _ I m 

the  ritrh^  end,  then  took  * longer  fftyteft  imp  For  thiyemptfw  tin?,  love  that  he  had  had  jox  tta? 
the  two  r^kmrs  * eW  it  wa*  hniig  with  tiw  artist’s ; First  VA«n$tih  & winded  lpv«,  iM -for.-. ■!«?.«?>.  fer 
^ketobei  All  the  way  In  a corner  between  ifou! -towr^  *’  Hnwevor,  ) kriieye 
tvrv  angle?,  v/ji*  a siudtvilrmr,  vriih  cdsM  of  rained  it  »sdlerthe,  emperors  dr/wn^U  v ^bi^h  w 
.and’Af^Uh  on  cuph  sida  of  it.  The  two  ■ fat  whaCfrv*ry  'painter  #].  . ‘ytOV’V  * 

niomM. -. c3bi>f:HitSdeil - -fciie^ I»ir g«flCi-  ttf  bb  piefur^  *udp,  .'  yvX\,  ^ X 

in  The  farther  one,  «tepf»fog  softly  down:  '*  ' ~ ' 

the  ^i'terjy  a* -If  ti?wenfnr»g  the.  dhnib  life  pn-y'  TEACH 

th*i  vpilhV  J^on  gfcoerttUy  f^iuj  the  <ni)d  ami 

quiet  artist ’it. his  work  ; liappv.  far  he  thought,  j T)£ACE  ha*  <t  dwelling,  wear  a river 

immonai  j X Wh&tb  the  darknam)  w«!«u:  .piiver^ 


I need  not  enter;  into  the  merits  of  ah  arti.it 
Vfki  '\i-,  «o-AecU;  ltooimi.;-ftud  has  been  so  often 
criticised.  He  W&s  a man  with  regular,  mild 
femirtts;  and,  though  of  Quaker  on  gin.  had  rhe 
look  uf  w’hw.t  he  wasr  a painter  to  a emirt.  His 
app^ir/OKc  f?o  gentlemanly,  that,  the  imi- 
merit  he  changed  his  gowu  for  a coal,  ho  seerursl 
to;  be  *" 

. p^e*sion 

1 HHj  i mm , 

study  ot  Borne),  Jook  np,  I fiipposCj  with  \\wp 
fhau  $M»l  wtmkl  -have  dbmi,  the  acbani!i» 
of  novr  pWitlpn.  And  What  simplicity  helped  ; 
him  to,  (a v or  wnoid  retain.  Tet.  H{\$  tiva/i.  &> ! 
well  bml,  and  *o  imfi^iitnbly  efever  m lit\  itrt  ; 
{whatever  might,  lit*  the  amomd  of  hif  geniu*),  j: 
had  received  m m>rg?py»y  qtr  #Aht?wly  div  cdu;  > 
cation  wheit  nfw  that  he  could  haul  I v read. 


VYheAlMrippic  wp  can  hnor 
Bursting  on  the  pebbly  ^hore, 
. Making  tnoHic ■ soft • nrki  pfear  •/ 

- \1 1 F^r  pytmno ?ts  f^r  ovormorc. 

Tyac^  lms  n d^lltng.  t\mt  \ wrxtd 
Wh*rc 


For' evermore.,  for  e^-micro. 


Teace  lmi«  a dwitUmg  in  thn  ^oni 
Tlpit  own  Mfippp?  and  learr  control ; 
in  slight  v.vtioii  w eity1*  *ltn 

Afike  ^ dwell  ^ 

it*  home,  is  fhrtt  WUhin 

V,  , . . 'TlA-cli&itcj^ll hearts, pi nfcaiulest celt. 
•,'H^  F'rftm>tf.Moe<l  aL^ruvmc  hfc  ^rorda,  :I«  mad-  < v: . 

. o*THritanb',nl  iia|bnn^jrn.  ‘ jrtied-  aWAoit^ ; ••'  Tpata>  dprblllttig  where  m>  rooe» 

Igr  snrno  jm>mumw  ^rhen  lh^l;  The  r?ar^i  Mar  the  \orfem  -fpati 

febiinH j^utthiv  wits  jiwbapK  an  Amerii/an. : Or  lwi»  thn  HpifQlngfof  the  rtvrprr  e ; 

niotfce'r,  ^<ho  horh  Tead  and  ^pokp  f fc  , ^ 

reofarkpblv  well;  wmild  fAV  hhtpr,,  otnl 
(for _yiv/!?)y  when  .^Ifp  kirng  jicr  hVjmii*;  .Biif'^t-;' 
wva*  u»(C  ^lf  * jrj  ending  Incnrb^  at  the  ; 

Aeadniriy;  ,M;f . " Wpbt, ^vt»u Id  taik  ot  hvs;#f*  Mlj 
df*y  Kmi* pamt  mg  rdf  * he  whilo  Op  others 

'ui*(»x-u.-  *>r  >'v  not  v«  ibiejit  t iiiul  i>a ; pdlitibal d. 

W,  otiiiWir  i-th  riic^i  '-fcird:  1%  maimim ; 

: ’; -titd  ihnee  hlknd  hf&m'L  / 

; dldn  U*h,  'T^pfd-.'^erc  ftlwnya 

vtrC>ng  vp^teians  n*  hk  leaning  U>  hi?  riatiye^k 


A;**<^i)y  it  turn#  itp  its 
Wh^e  new  more  the  mooii-henjm#  epxim 
Wtfbim  iiiner fsilcmt  jjrMy.  f 'V' 


j v;il.n — oh.  thou  whiiogkftwy/med 
MskM*.  wUh  the  tltnvcrMackcd  bmi, 
Come,  tmikfc  thy  inaiwitm  iii  me  hwtrf  l 
A rcxwm  fhon Almlt  frwly  rest. 

And  thou  ?bAlit  si»bfe  earh  blftcr 

That  rnoIcK  the  ohiimben  rtf  my  hrwwr 
CiiaiU-K»  Davi>*w. 
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[From  Household  Words.] 

A.LCHEMY  AND  GUNPOWDER. 

THE  day-dream  of  mankind  has  ever  been  the 
Unattainable.  To  sigh  for  what  is  beyond 
oar  reach  is,  from  infancy  to  age,  a fixed  con- 
dition of  our  nature.  To  it  we  owe  all  the 
improvement  that  distinguishes  civilized  from 
savage  life— to  it  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
great  discoveries  which,  at  long  intervals,  have 
rewarded  thought. 

Though  the  motives  which  stimulated  the 
earliest  inquiries  were  frequently  undefined,  and, 
if  curiously  examined,  would  be  found  to  be 
sometimes  questionable,  it  has  rarely  happened 
that  the  world  has  not  benefited  by  them  in  the 
end  Thus  Astrology,  which  ascribed  to  the 
stais  an  influence  over  the  actions  and  destinies 
of  man;  Magic,  which  attempted  to  reverse 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  Alchemy,  which  aimed 
at  securing  unlimited  powers  of  self-reward; 
all  tended  to  the  final  establishment  of  useful 
science. 

Of  none  of  the  sciences  whose  laws  are  fully 
understood,  is  this  description  truer  than  of  that 
now  called  Chemistry,  which  once  was  Al- 
chemy. That  “ knowledge  of  the  substance  or 
composition  of  bodies,”  which  the  Arabic  root 
of  both  words  implies,  establishes  a fact  in  place 
of  a chimera.  Experimental  philosophy  has 
made  Alchemy  an  impossible  belief,  but  the 
faith  in  it  was  natural  in  an  age  when  reason 
was  seldom  appealed  to.  The  credulity  which 
accepted  witchcraft  for  a truth,  was  not  likely 
to  reject  the  theory  of  the  transmutation  of  met- 
al*, nor  strain  at  the  dogma  of  perpetual  youth 
and  health ; the  concomitants  of  the  Philoso- 
pfee  r’s  Stone.  j 

The  Alchemists  claim  for  their  science  the 
remotest  antiquity  possible,  but  it  was  not  until 
three  or  four  centuries  after  the  Christian  era 
that  the  doctrine  of  transmutation  began  to 
spread.  It  was  among  the  Arabian  physicians 
that  it  took  root.  Those  learned  men,  through  j 
whom  was  transmitted  so  much  that  was  useful  j 
in  astronomy,  in  mathematics,  and  in  medicine,  j 
were  deeply  tinctured  with  the  belief  in  an 
universal  elixir,  whose  properties  gave  the 
power  of  multiplying  gold,  of  prolonging  life 
indefinitely,  and  of  making  youth  perpetual. 
The  discoveries  which  they  made  of  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  mercury  in  many  diseases, 
led  them  to  suppose  that  this  agent  contained 
within  itself  the  germ  of  all  curative  influences, 
and  was  the  basis  of  all  other  metals.  An 
Eastern  imagination,  ever  prone  to  heighten 
the  effects  of  nature,  was  not  slow  to  ascribe 
a preternatural  force  to  this  medicine,  but  not  | 
finding  it  in  its  simple  state,  the  practitioners 
of  the  new  science  had  recourse  to  combination,  j 


led ; nor  need  it  excite  any  wonder  that  in  pur- 
Suit  of  the  ideal,  they  accidentally  hit  upon  a 
| good  deal  that  was  real.  The  labors,  there- 
j fore,  of  the  Arabian  physicians  were  not  thrown 
away,  though  they  entangled  the  feet  of  science 
in  mazes,  from  which  escape  was  only  effected, 

; after  the  lapse  of  centuries  of  misdirected  efforts. 

From  the  period  we  have  last  spoken  o t, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
I tury,  the  only  Alchemist  of  note  is  the  Arabian 
I Geber,  who,  though  he  wrote  on  the  perfections 
of  metals,  of  the  new-found  art  of  making  gold, 

; in  a word,  on  the  philosopher’s  stone,  has  only 
descended  to  our  times  as  the  founder  of  that 
jargon  which  passes  under  the  name  of  “ gibber- 
ish.” He  was,  however,  a great  authority  in 
i the  middle  ages,  and  allusions  to  “ Geber’a 
cooks,”  and  “Geber’s  kitchen,”  are  frequent 
• among  those  who  at  length  saw  the  error  of 
their  ways,  after  wasting  their  substance  in  the 
vain  search  for  the  elixir. 

A longer  interval  might  have  elapsed  but  for 
the  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose  fanatical 
scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  the  cause  of  that  gradual  absorption,  by 
the  nations  of  the  West,  of  the  learning  which 
had  so  long  been  buried  in  the  East.  The 
crusaders,  or  those,  rather,  who  visited  the 
shores  of  Syria  under  their  protection — the  men 
whose  skill  in  medicine  and  letters  rendered 
them  useful  to  the  invading  armies — acquired 
a knowledge  of  the  Arabian  languages,  and  of 
the  sciences  cultivated  by  Arabian  philosophers, 
and  this  knowledge  they  disseminated  through 
Europe.  Some  part  of  it,  it  is  true,  was  de- 
rived from  the  Moors  in  Spain,  hut  it  was  all 
oonveyed  in  a common  tongue  which  began 
now  to  he  understood.  To  this  era  belong  the 
names  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  King  of  Castile ; of 
Isaac  Beimiram,  the  sou  of  Solomon  the  physi- 
cian ; of  Hali  Abbas,  the  scholar  of  Abimeher 
Moyses,  the  son  of  Sejar ; of  Aben  Sina,  better 
known  as  Avicenna,  and  sometimes  called  Abo* 
hali;  of  Averroes  of  Cordova,  sornamed  the 
Commentator;  of  Rasis,  who  is  also  called 
Almanzor  and  Alhumasar;  and  of  John  of 
Damascus,  whose  name  has  been  latinized  into 
Johannes  Damascenus.  All  these,  physicians 
by  profession,  were  more  or  less  professors  id 
alchemy  ; and  besides  these  were  such  as  Arte- 
phius,  who  wrote  alchemical  tracts  about  the 
year  1130,  but  who  deserves  rather  to  be  re- 
membered for  the  cool  assertion  which  he  makes 
in  his  “ Wisdom  of  Secrets”  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote  he  had  reached  the  patriarchal— or  fab- 
ulous— age  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-five 
years ! 

The  thirteenth  century  came,  and  with  it 
came  two  men  who  stand  first,  as  they  then 
stood  alone,  in  literary  and  scientific  knowledge. 


in  the  hope,  by  that  means,  of  attaining  their  j One  was  a German,  the  other  an  Englishman ; 
abject.  To  fix  mercury  became  their  first  the  first  was  Albertus  Magnus,  the  last  Roger 


endeavor,  and  this  fixation  they  described  as  Bacon. 


“catching  the  flying  bird  of  Hermes.”  Once;  Of  the  former,  many  wonderful  stories  arq 
embarked  in  the  illusory  experiment,  it  is  easy  told : such,  for  instance,  as  his  having  given  a 


to  perceive  how  far  the  Alchemists  might  he 
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banquet  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  in  the  garw 
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dens  of  his  cloister  at  Cologne,  when  he  con- 
verted the  intensity  of  winter  into  a season  of 
summer,  full  ol  flowers  and  fruits,  which  dis- 
appeared when  the  banquet  was  over;  and  his 
having  constructed  a marvelous  automaton,  call- 
ed “ Androis,”  which,  like  the  invention  of  his 
contemporary,  Roger  Bacon,  was  said  to  be 
capable  of  auguring  all  questions,  past,  present, 
and  to  come. 

To  know  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
any  respect,  but  particularly  in  natural  philoso- ' 
phy,  was  a certain  method  by  which  to  earn 
the  name  of  a necromancer  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  there  arc  few  whose  occult  fame  has  stood 
higher  than  that  of  Roger  Bacon.  He  was 
afraid,  therefore,  to  speak  plainly — indeed,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  early  philosophers  to 
oouch  their  knowledge  in  what  Bacon  'himself 
calls  the  44  tricks  of  obscurity and  in  his  cele- 
brated 44  Epistola  de  Secret  is,”  he  adverts  to  the 
possibility  of  his  being  obliged  to  do  the  same 
thing,  through  44  the  greatness  of  the  secrete  which 
he  shall  handle.”  With  regard  to  the  invention 
of  his  greatest  secret,  we  shall  give  the  words 1 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  properties  of  gun- 
powder, and  afterward  show  in  what  terms  he 
concealed  his  knowledge.  44  Noyses,”  be  says, 
44 may  be  made  in  the  aire  like  thunders , yea, 
with  greater  horror  than  those  that  come  of  na- 
ture ; for  a little  matter  fitted  to  the  quantity  of 
a thimble , maketh  a horrible  noise  and  wonderful 
lightning.  And  this  is  done  after  sundry  fashions, 
whereby  any  citie  or  armie  may  be  destroyed .” 
A more  accurate  description  of  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder  could  scarcely  be  given,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Bacon  simply  confined 
himself  to  the  theory  of  his  art,  when  ho  knew 
so  well  the  consequences  arising  from  a prac- 
tical application  of  it.  On  this  head  there  is  a 
legend  extant,  which  has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  printed  before,  from  which  we  may  clearly 
see  why  he  contented  himself  with  the  cabalis- 
tic form  in  which  he  conveyed  his  knowledge 
of  what  he  deemed  a fatal  secret.  j 

Attached  to  Roger  Bacon's  laboratory,  and  a 
zealous  assistant  in  the  manifold  occupations 
with  which  the  learned  Franciscan  occupied 
himself,  was  a youthful  student,  whose  name 
is  stated  to  have  been  Hubert  de  Dreux.  He 
was  a Norman,  and  many  of  the  attributes  of 
that  people  were  conspicuous  in  his  character. 
He  was  of  a quick  intelligence,  and  hasty  cour- 
age, fertile  in  invention,  and  prompt  in  action, 
eloquent  of  discourse,  and  ready  of  hand ; all 
excellent  qualities,  to  which  was  superadded 
an  insatiable  curiosity.  Docile  to  receive  in- 
struction, and  apt  to  profit  by  it,  Hubert  became 
a great  favorite  with  the  philosopher,  and  to 
him  Bacon  expounded  many  of  the  secrets — or 
supposed  secrets — of  the  art  which  he  strove  to 
bring  to  perfection.  He  instructed  him  also  in 
the  composition  of  certain  medicines,  which 
Bacon  himself  believed  might  bo  the  means  of 
prolonging  life,  though  not  to  the  indefinite  ex- 
tent dreamed  of  by  those  who  put  their  whole  j 
faith  in  the  Great  Elixir.  I 
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But  there  never  yet  was  an  adept  in  any  art 
or  science  who  freely  communicated  to  his  pupil 
the  full  amount  of  his  own  knowledge ; some- 
| thing  for  experience  to  gather,  or  for  ingenuity 
to  discover,  is  always  kept  in  reserve,  and  the 
instructions  of  Roger  Bacon  stopped  short  at 
one  point.  Ho  was  himself  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  chemical  secret  which  he 
rightly  judged  to  be  a dangerous  one,  and, 
while  he  experimented  with  the  compound  of 
sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal,  he  kept  him- 
self apart  from  his  general  laboratory,  and 
wrought  in  a separate  cell,  to  which  not  even 
Hubert  had  access.  To  know  that  the  friar 
had  a mysterious  occupation,  which,  more  than 
the  making  of  gold  or  the  universal  medicine, 
engrossed  him.  vwas  enough  of  itself  to  rouse 
tho  young  man's  curiosity ; but  when  to  this 
was  added  the  fact,  that,  from  time  to  time, 
strange  and  mysterious  noises  were  beard,  ac- 
companied by  bright  corruscations  and  a new 
and  singular  odor,  penetrating  through  the 
chinks  close  to  which  his  eyes  were  stealthily 
riveted,  Hubert's  eagerness  to  know  all  that 
his  master  concealed  had  no  limit.  He  resolved 
to  discover  the  secret,  even  though  he  should 
perish  in  the  attempt ; he  feared  that  there 
was  good  reason  for  the  accusation  of  dealing 
in  the  Black  Art,  which,  more  than  all  others, 
the  monks  of  Bacon's  own  convent  countenanced ; 
but  this  apprehension  only  stimulated  him  the 
' more.  For  some  time  Hubert  waited  without  an 
opportunity  occurring  for  gratifying  the  secret 
longing  of  his  heart ; at  last  it  presented  itself. 

! To  afford  medical  assistance  to  the  sick,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  useful  practice  of  conventual 
life,  and  the  monks  had  always  among  them 
! practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  more  or  less 
skillful.  Of  this  number,  Roger  Bacon  was 
! the  most  eminent,  not  only  in  the  monastery  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  in  all  Oxford. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  noon  on  a gloomy 
day  toward  the  end  of  November,  in  the  year 
1282,  while  the  Friar  and  his  pupil  were  sev- 
erally employed,  the  former  in  his  secret  cell, 
and  the  latter  in  the  general  laboratory,  that 
there  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent a messenger  on  horseback,  the  bearer  of 
news  from  Abingdon,  that  Walter  de  Loscly, 
the  sheriff  of  Berkshire,  had  that  morning  met 
with  a serious  accident  by  a hurt  from  a lance, 
and  was  then  lying  dangerously  wounded  at  the 
hostelry  of  the  Checkers  in  Abingdon,  whither 
he  had  been  hastily  conveyed.  The  messenger 
added,  that  the  leech  who  had  been  called  in 
was  most  anxious  for  the  assistance  of  the  skill- 
ful Friar,  Roger  Bacon,  and  urgently  prayed 
that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  wounded  knight. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  among  the  monks 
on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  for  Walter  de 
Loscly  was  not  only  a man  of  power  and  inllu- 
ence,  but  moreover,  a great  benefactor  to  their 
order.  Friar  Bacon  was  immediately  sought 
and  speedily  made  his  appearance,  the  urgency 
of  the  message  admitting  of  no  delay,  lie 
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hastily  enjoined  Hubert  to  continue  the  prepara- ' 
tkm  of  an  amalgam  which  he  was  desirous  of 
getting  into  a forward  state,  and  taking  with 
him  his  case  of  instruments  with  the  bandages 
and  salves  which  he  thought  needful,  was  soon 
mo  nted  on  an  easy;  ambling  palfrey  on  his  way 
toward  Abingdon,  the  impatient  messenger  rid- 
ing before  him  to  announce  his  approach. 

When  he  was  gone,  quiet  again  reigned  in 
the  convent,  and  Hubert  de  Dreux  resumed  his 
occupation.  But  it  did  not  attract  him  long. 
Suddenly  he  raised  his  head  from  the  work  and 
his  eyes  were  lit  up  with  a gleam  in  which  joy 
and  fear  seemed  equally  blended.  For  the  first 
time,  for  months,  he  was  quite  alone.  What  if 
he  could  obtain  access  to  hn  master's  cell  and 
penetrate  the  mystery  in  which  his  labors  had 
been  so  long  enveloped  ! He  cautiously  stole  to 
the  door  of  the  laboratory,  and  peeped  out  into  a 
kmg  passage,  at  the  further  extremity  of  which 
a door  opened  into  a small  court  where,  de- 
tached from  the  main  edifice  and  screened  from 
all  observation,  was  a small  building  which  the 
Friar  had  recently  caused  to  be  constructed. 
He  looked  about  him  timorously,  fearing  lest  he 
might  be  observed ; but  there  was  no  cause  for 
apprehension,  scarcely  any  inducement  could 
have  prevailed  with  the  superstitious  Francis- 
cans to  turn  their  steps  willingly  in  the  direction 
of  Roger  Bacon’s  solitary  cell. 

Reassured  by  the  silence,  Hubert  stole  noise- 
lessly onward,  and  tremblingly  approached  the 
forbidden  spot.  His  quick  eye  saw  at  a glance 
that  the  key  was  not  in  the  door,  and  his  coun- 
tenance fell.  The  Friar’s  treasure  was  locked 
up!  He  might  see  something,  however,  if  he 
could  not  enter  the  chamber.  He  knelt  down, 
therefore,  at  the  door,  and  peered  through  the 
keyhole.  As  he  pressed  against  the  door,  in 
doing  so,  it  yielded  to  his  touch.  In  tho  haste 
with  which  Friar  Bacon  had  closed  the  entrance, 
the  bolt  had  not  been  shot.  Herbert  rose  hastily 
to  his  feet,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  in  the 
cell,  looking  eagerly  round  upon  the  crucibles 
and  alembics,  which  bore  witness  to  his  master’s 
labors.  But  beyond  a general  impression  of 
work  in  hand,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gleaned 
from  this  survey.  An  open  parchment  volume, 
in  which  the  Friar  had  recently  been  writing, 
next  caught  his  attention.  If  the  secret  should 
be  there  in  any  known  language.  Hubert  knew 
something  of  the  Hebrew,  but  nothing  yet  of 
Arabic.  He  was  reassured ; tho  characters 
were  familiar  to  him  ; the  language  Latin.  He 
seized  the  volume,  and  read  the  few  lines  which 
the  Friar  had  just  traced  on  the  last  page. 

They  ran  thus : 

14  Videas  tamen  utrura  loquar  in  ©nigmate  vel 
secundum  veritatem.”  And,  further  (which  we 
translate) : “ He  that  would  see  these  things 
•hall  have  the  key  that  openeth  and  no  man 
shutteth,  and  when  he  shall  shut  no  man  is  able 
to  open  again.” 

M But  the  secret — the  secret !”  cried  Hubert, 
impatiently,  w let  me  know  what  4 these  things’ 
are  I” 
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He  hastily  turned  the  leaf  back  and  read  again. 

The  passage  was  that  one  in  the  “ Epulola  de 
Secretis ” which  spoke  of  the  artificial  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  beneath  it  was  the  full  and 
precise  receipt  for  its  composition.  This  at  once 
explained  the  strange  noises  and  the  flashes  of 
light  which  he  had  so  anxiously  noticed.  Sur- 
prising and  gratifying  as  this  discovery  might 
be,  there  was,  Hubert  thought,  something  be- 
yond. Roger  Bacon,  he  reasoned,  was  not  one 
to  practice  an  experiment  like  this  for  mere 
amusement.  It  was,  he  felt  certain,  a new  form 
of  invocation,  more  potent,  doubtless,  over  the  be- 
ings of  another  world,  than  any  charm  yet  record- 
ed. Be  it  as  it  might,  he  would  try  whether, 
from  the  materials  around  him,  it  were  not  in 
his  power  to  produce  the  same  result. 

u Here  are  all  the  necessary  ingredients,'’  he 
exclaimed ; 44  this  yellowish  powder  is  the  well 
known  sulphur,  in  which  I daily  bathe  the 
argent-vive;  this  bitter,  glistening  substance  is 
the  salt  of  the  rock,  the  tali*  petret ; and  this 
black  calcination,  the  third  agent.  But  the  pro- 
portions are  given,  and  here  stands  a glass 
cucurbit  in  which  they  should  be  mingled.  It 
is  of  the  form  my  master  mostly  uses — round, 
with  a small  neck  and  a narrow  mouth,  to  be 
luted  closely,  without  doubt.  He  has  often  told 
me  that  the  sole  regenerating  power  of  the  uni- 
verse is  heat ; yonder  furnace  shall  supply  it,  and 
then  Hubert  de  Dreux  is  his  master’s  equal !” 

The  short  November  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  when,  after  carefully  tending  the  wounded 
sheriff,  and  leaving  suoh  instructions  with  the 
Abingdon  leech  as  he  judged  sufficient  for  his 
patient’s  well-doing,  Roger  Bacon  again  mounted 
his  palfrey,  and  turned  its  head  in  the  direction 
of  Oxford.  He  was  unwilling  to  be  a loiterer 
after  dark,  and  his  beast  was  equally  desirous 
to  be  once  more  comfortably  housed,  so  that  his 
homeward  journey  was  accomplished  even  more 
rapidly  than  bis  morning  excursion ; and  barely 
an  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  Friar  drew  the 
rein  at  the  foot  of  the  last  gentle  eminence,  close 
to  which  lay  the  walls  of  the  cloistered  city. 

To  give  the  animal  breathing-space,  he  rode 
quietly  up  the  ascent,  and  then  paused  for  a few 
moments  before  he  proceeded,  his  mind  intent 
on  subjects  foreign  to  the  speculations  of  all  bis 
daily  associations. 

Suddenly,  as  he  mused  on  his  latest  discovery 
and  calculated  to  what  principal  objeot  it  might 
be  devoted,  a stream  of  fiery  light  shot  rapidly 
athwart  the  dark,  drear  sky,  and  before  he  had 
space  to  think  what  the  meteor  might  portend, 
a roar  as  of  thunder  shook  the  air,  and  simul- 
taneous with  it,  a shrill,  piercing  scream,  min- 
gled with  the  fearful  sound;  then  burst  forth  a 
volume  of  flame,  and  on  the  wind  came  floating  a 
sulphurous  vapor  which,  to  him  alone,  revealed  the 
nature  of  the  explosion  he  had  just  witnessed. 

“ Gracious  God !”  he  exclaimed,  while  the 
cold  sweat  poured  like  rain-drops  down  his  fore- 
head, 44  the  fire  has  caught  the  fulminating 
powder ! But  what  meant  that  dreadful  cry  ? 
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Sorely  nothing  of  human  life  has  suffered ! The  44  I will  not  die,”  he  said,  u without  leaving 
boy  Hubert — but,  no— he  was  at  work  at  the  to  the  world  the  evidence  that  the  secret  was 
further  extremity  of  the  building.  But  this  is  | known  to  me  whose  marvelous  power  future 


no  time  for  vain,  conjecture— let  me  learn  the 
worst  at  once !” 

And  with  these  words  he  urged  his  affrighted 
steed  to  its  best  pace,  and  rode  rapidly  into  the 
city. 

All  was  consternation  there  : the  tremendous 
noise  had  roused  every  inhabitant,  and  people 
were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  some  hastening  to- 
ward the  place  from  whence  the  sound  had 
proceeded,  others  rushing  wildly  from  it.  It  j 
was  but  too  evident  that  a dreadful  catastrophe,  i 
worse  even  than  Bacon  dreaded,  had  happened.  I 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  came  upon  the  ruin  which  still 
blazed  fiercely,  appalling  the  stoutest  of  heart. 
There  was  a tumult  of  voices,  but  above  the 
outcries  of  the  affrighted  monks,  and  of  the 
scared  multitude,  rose  the  loud  voice  of  the 
Friar,  calling  upon  them  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  This  appeal  turned  all  eyes  toward  \ 
him,  and  then  associating  him  with  an  evil,  the  I 
cause  of  which  they  were  unable  to  comprehend,  1 
the  maledictions  of  the  monks  broke  forth.  | 
41  Seize  the  accursed  magician,”  they  shouted; 


ages  shall  acknowledge.  But  not  yet  shall  it 
be  revealed.  Generations  must  pass  away  and 
the  minds  of  men  become  better  able  to  endure 
the  light  of  science,  before  they  can  profit  by 
my  discovery.  Let  him  who  already  possesses 
knowledge,  guess  the  truth  these  words  convey.” 

And  in  place  of  the  directions  by  which 
Hubert  de  Dreux  had  been  guided,  he  altered 
the  sentence  as  follows : 

44  Sed  tamen  salis  petre, 

Luru  Monk  Cap  Ubrk 
et  sulphuris.” 

The  learned  have  found  that  these  mystical 
words  conceal  the  anagram  of  Carbonumpulvcr ■«, 
the  third  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  Gun- 
powder. 

[From  a Month  at  Constantinople.] 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  EAST. 

BY  ALBERT  SMITH. 


A TURKISH  BATH.— The  second  day  1 i 
at  Constantinople  I had  a bath,  in  the  proper 
4lhe  has  made  a fiery  compact  with  the  demon!  1 Turkish  fashion ; and  this  was  quite  as  novel  in 


Already  one  victim  is  sacrificed — our  turn  will 
oome  next ! See,  here  are  the  mangled  limbs 
of  his  pupil,  Hubert  de  Dreux ! The  fiend  has 
claimed  his  reward,  and  borne  away  his  soul. 
Seize  on  the  wicked  sorcerer,  and  take  him  to  a 
dungeon!” 

Roger  Bacon  sate  stupefied  by  the  unexpected 
blow;  he  had  no  power,  if  he  had  possessed 
the  will,  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance  to  the 


its  way  as  every  thing  else  had  been.  The 
establishment  patronized  was  the  head  one  in 
Stamboul ; and  we  went  from  the  street  into  a 
very  large  hall,  entirely  of  marble,  with  a gallery 
round  the  walls,  in  which  were  couches,  as  well 
as  down  below.  On  these  different  visitors  were 
reposing : some  covered  up  and  lying  quite  still, 
others  smoking  narghiles,  and  drinking  coffee. 
Towels  and  cloths  were  drying  on  lines,  and  in 


fury  of  the  enraged  Franciscans,  who,  in  the  | the  corner  was  a little  shed,  serving  as  & Caf6. 


true  spirit  of  ignorance,  had  ever  hated  him  for 
his  acquirements.  With  a deep  sigh  for  the  fate 
of  the  young  man,  whose  imprudence  he  now 
saw  had  been  the  cause  of  this  dreadful  event, 
he  yielded  himself  up  to  his  enemies ; they  tore 
him  from  his  palfrey,  and  with  many  a curse, 
and  many  a buffet,  dragged  him  to  the  oastle, 
and  lodged  him  in  one  of  its  deepest  dungeons. 

The  flames  from  the  ruined  cell  died  out  of 
themselves ; but  those  which  the  envy  and  dread 
of  Bacon’s  genius  had  kindled,  were  never  ex- 
tinguished, but  with  his  life. 

In  the  long  years  of  imprisonment  which 
followed — the  doom  of  the  stake  being  averted 
only  by  powerful  intercession  with  the  Pope — 
Bacon  had  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  value  of 
all  he  had  done  to  enlarge  the  understanding 
and  extend  the  knowledge  of  his  species.  44  The 
prelates  and  friars,”  he  wrote  in  a letter  which 
still  remains,  “have  kept  me  starving  in  close 
prison,  nor  will  they  suffer  any  one  to  come  to 
me,  fearing  lest  my  writings  should  come  to  any 
other  than  the  Pope  and  themselves,” 

He  reflected  that  of  all  living  men  he  stood 
well-nigh  alone  in  the  consciousness  that  in  the 
greatest  of  his  inventions  he  had  produced  a 
discovery  of  incalculable  value,  but  one  for 
which  on  every  account  the  time  was  not  ripe. 


We  went  up-stairs  and  undressed,  giving  our 
1 watches  and  money  to  the  attendant,  who  tied 
our  clothes  up  in  a bundle.  He  then  tucked  a 
colored  wrapper  round  our  waists,  and  threw  a 
towel  over  our  shoulders,  after  which  we  walked 
down  stairs,  and  put  on  some  wooden  clogs  at 
the  door  of  the  next  apartment.  The  first  thing 
these  did  was  to  send  me  head  over  heels,  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  my  temporary  costume,  and 
equal  delight  of  the  bathers  there  assembled. 
We  remained  in  this  room,  which  was  of  an  in- 
creased temperature,  idling  upon  other  couches, 
until  we  were  pronounced  ready  to  go  into  the 
second  chamber.  I contrived,  with  great  care 
and  anxiety,  to  totter  into  it  upon  my  clogs, 
and  found  another  apartment  of  marble,  very 
warm  indeed,  and  lighted  from  the  top  by  a 
dome  of  glass  44  bull’s-eyes.”  In  the  middle  of 
this  chamber  was  a hot,  raised  octagon  platform, 
also  of  marble,  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  sides 
were  marble  vases,  and  tanks,  with  taps  for  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  channels  in  the  floor  to 
carry  off  the  suds.  Two  savage,  unearthly  boys, 
their  heads  all  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tuft  on  the  top,  and  in  their  scant  costume  of  a 
towel  only,  looking  more  like  wild  Indians  than 
Turks,  now  seized  hold  of  me,  and  forcing  me 
back  upon  the  hot  marble  floor  commenced,  a 
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ireadful  series  of  tortures,  such  as  I had  only 
■ead  of  as  pertaining  to  the  dark  ages.  It  was 
of  no  use  to  resist.  They  clutched  hold  of  the 
oack  of  my  neck,  and  I thought  they  were  going 
to  strangle  me;  then  they  pulled  at  my  arms 
anil  legs,  and  I thought  again  they  were  going 
to  put  me  on  the  rack  ; and  lastly,  when  they 
ooth  began  to  roll  backward  and  forward  on  my 
chest,  doubling  my  cracking  elbows  underneath 
them,  I thought,  finally,  that  my  last  minute  was 
come,  and  that  death  by  suffocation  would  finish 
me.  They  were  fiends,  and  evidently  delighted 
in  my  agony ; not  allowing  me  to  look  to  the 
right  or  left  after  my  companions,  and  throwing 
themselves  on  me  again,  whenever  they  con- 
ceived l was  going  to  call  the  dragoman  to 
my  assistance.  I do  not  know  that  I ever  passed 
such  a frightful  five  minutes,  connected  with 
bathing,  nervous  as  are  some  of  the  feelings 
which  that  pastime  gives  rise  to.  It  is  very 
terrible  to  take  the  first  summer  plunge  into  a 
deep,  dark  river,  and  when  you  are  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  water  is  roaring  in  your  ears,  to 
think  of  dead  bodies  and  crocodiles ; it  is  almost 
worse  to  make  that  frightful  journey  down  a 
steep  beach,  in  a bathing  machine,  with  a vague 
incertitude  as  to  where  you  will  find  yourself 
when  the  doors  open  again : but  nothing  can 
come  up  to  what  I suffered  in  my  last  extremity, 
in  this  Constantinople  bath.  Thoughts  of  Turk* 
ish  cruelty  and  the  sacks  of  the  Bosphorus ; of 
borne,  and  friends,  and  my  childhood’s  bowers — 
of  the  sadness  of  being  murdered  in  a foreign 
bath — and  the  probability  of  my  Giaour  body 
being  eaten  by  the  wild  dogs,  crowded  rapidly 
on  me,  as  these  demons  increased  their  tortures ; 
until,  collecting  all  my  strength  for  one  last 
effort,  I contrived  to  throw  them  oflj  one  to  the 
right  aud  the  other  to  the  left,  some  half  dozen 
feet — and  regained  my  legs. 

The  worst  was  now  over,  certainly ; but  the  ! 
persecution  still  continued  sufficiently  exciting.  ! 
They  seized  on  me  again,  and  led  me  to  the 
tanks,  where  they  almost  flayed  me  with  horse- 
hair gloves,  and  drowned  me  with  bowls  of 
warm  water,  poured  continuously  on  my  head. 
I could  not  see,  and  if  I again  tried  to  cry  out, 
they  thrust  a large  soapy  swab,  made  of  the 
fibres  that  grow  at  the  foot  of  the  date  palm, 
into  my  mouth,  accompanying  each  renewed 
act  of  cruelty  with  a demand  for  baksheesh.  At 
last,  being  fairly  exhausted,  themselves,  they 
swathed  me  in  a great  many  towels ; and  I was 
then  half  carried,  half  pushed,  up  stairs  again, 
where  I took  my  place  upon  my  couch  with 
feelings  of  great  joy  and  thankfulness. 

I now  began  to  think  that  ail  the  horrors  I 
had  undergone  were  balanced  by  the  delicious 
fooling  of  repose  that  stole  over  me.  I felt  that 
I could  have  stopped  there  forever,  with  the 
fragrant  coffee  steaming  at  my  side,  and  the 
soothing  bubble  of  the  narghiles  sounding  in 
every  direction.  I went  off  into  a day  dream— 
my  last  clear  vision  being  that  of  a man  having 
his  head  shaved  all  but  a top  knot,  which  was 
long  enough  to  twist  round  and  round,  under 


his  fez — and  could  scarcely  believe  that  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  when  the  dragoman  suggested  cur 
return  to  the  bustling  world  without. 

The  Slave  Market  at  Constantinople. — 
No  European  goes  to  the  East  with  a clear 
idea  of  a Slave-market  He  has  seen  fanciful 
French  lithographs,  and  attractive  scenes  in 
Eastern  ballets,  where  the  pretty  girls  appeared 
ready,  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  in  the 
most  bewitching  costumes,  to  dance  the  Gitana, 
Rorrmika,  Tarantella,  Redowa,  or  any  other 
characteristic  pas  that  might  be  required  of 
them.  Or  if  not  schooled  into  those  impressions, 
he  takes  the  indignant  view  of  the  subject,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  chains  and  lashes,  and  finds, 
at  last,  that  one  is  just  as  false  as  the  other. 

There  Is  now  no  regular  slave-market  at 
Constantinople.  The  fair  Circassians  and  Geor- 
gians reside  in  the  houses  of  the  merchants,  to 
whom  many  of  them  are  regularly  consigned  by 
their  friends,  and  of  these  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Frank  to  obtain  a glimpse,  for  the  usual  privacy 
of  the  harem  is  granted  to  them.  The  chief  d6- 
pot  of  the  blacks  is  in  a large  court-yard  attaohed 
to  the  Mosque  of  Suleyman.  In  a street  im- 
mediately outside  the  wall  was  a row  of  coffee- 
houses, where  opium  was  also  to  be  procured 
for  smoking,  which  is  by  no  means  so  general  a 
practice  as  is  imagined;  and  over  and  behind 
these  were  buildings  in  which  the  slaves  were 
kept.  It  is  true  that  these  were  grated,  but  the 
lattices  through  which  only  the  Turkish  women 
can  look  abroad,  gave  & far  greater  notion  of 
imprisonment. 

There  were  a great  many  women  and  chil- 
dren grouped  about  in  the  court-yard,  and  all 
those  who  appeared  to  possess  any  degree  of 
intelligence  were  chatting  and  laughing.  Some 
wore  wrapped  up  in  blankets  and  crouching 
about  in  corners:  but  in  these,  sense  and  feeling 
seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb.  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  run  against  any  proper  feelings  on 
the  subject,  but  I do  honestly  believe  that  if  any 
person  of  average  propriety  and  right-minded- 
ness were  shown  these  creatures,  and  told  that 
their  lot  was  to  become  the  property  of  others, 
and  work  in  return  for  food  and  lodging,  he 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  all 
they  were  fit  for — indeed,  he  might  think  that 
they  had  gained  in  exchanging  their  wretched 
savage  life  for  one  of  comparative  civilization. 
I would  not  pretend,  upon  th6  strength  of  a 
hurried  visit  to  a oity,  to  offer  the  slightest 
opinion  upon  the  native  domestic  and  social 
economy ; but  I can  say,  that  whenever  I have 
seen  the  black  slaves  abroad,  they  have  been 
neatly  dressed,  and  apparently  well  kept;  and 
that,  if  shopping  with  their  mistresses  in  the 
bazaars,  the  conversation  and  laughing  that 
passed  between  them  was  like  that  between 
two  companions.  The  truth  is  that  the  “vir- 
tuous indignation”  side  of  the  question  holds  out 
grander  opportunities  to  an  author  for  fine  writ- 
ing than  the  practical  fact.  But  this  style  of 
composition  should  not  always  bo  implicitly 
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relied  upon ; I knew  a man  who  was  said  by 
certain  reviews  and  literary  cliques  to  be  14  a 
creature  of  large  sympathies  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed/’  because  he  wrote  touching  things 
about  them ; but  who  would  abuse  his  wife,  and 
brutally  treat  his  children,  and  harass  his  family, 
and  then  go  and  drink  until  his  large  heart  was 
sufficiently  full  to  take  up  the  44  man-and -broth- 
er” line  of  literary  business,  and  suggest  that  a 
tipsy  chartist  was  as  good  as  a quiet  gentleman.  | 
Of  \his  class  are  the  writers  who  even  call  livery  j 
44  a badge  of  slavery,”  and  yet,  in  truth,  if  the 
real  slave  felt  as  proud  of  his  costume  and  | 
calves  as  John  feels,  he  might  be  considerably 
envied  for  his  content  by  many  of  us. 

As  we  entered  the  court-yard,  a girl  rose  and 
asked  Demetri  if  I wanted  to  buy  her.  I told 
him  to  say  that  I did,  and  would  take  her  to 
England.  She  asked  Demetri  where  that  was, 
and  on  being  told  that  it  was  so  many  days’ 
journey,  she  ran  away,  declaring  that  she  would 
never  go  so  far  with  any  body.  We  next  went 
up  to  a circle  of  black  females,  who  had  clustered 
under  the  shade  of  a tree.  A Turkish  woman 
in  her  vail  was  talking  to  them.  I made  De- 
metri tell  them  that  we  had  no  slaves  in  En- 
gland, as  our  queen  did  not  allow  it,  but  that 
every  one  was  free  as  soon  as  they  touched  the 
land.  This  statement  excited  a laugh  of  the 
loudest  derision  from  all  the  party,  and  they  ran 
to  tell  it  to  their  companions,  who  screamed 
with  laughter  as  well ; so  that  I unwittingly 
started  a fine  joke  that  day  in  the  slave-market. 

Dogs  in  Constantinople. — After  an  hour’s 
doze  I woke  up  again,  and  went  and  sat  by  the 
window.  The  noise  I then  heard  I shall  never 
forget. 

To  say  that  if  all  the  sheep-dogs  going  to 
Smithfield  on  a market-day  had  been  kept  on  the 
constant  bark,  and  pitted  against  the  yelping 
curs  upon  all  the  carts  in  London,  they  could 
have  given  any  idea  of  the  canine  uproar  that 
now  first  astonished  me,  would  be  to  make  the 
feeblest  of  images.  The  whole  city  rang  with 
one  vast  riot.  Down  below  me  at  TophanS— 
over  at  Stamboul — far  away  at  Scutari — the  j 
whole  eighty  thousand  dogs  that  are  said  to  j 
overrun  Constantinople,  appeared  engaged  in 1 
the  most  active  extermination  of  each  other,  j 
without  a moment’s  cessation.  The  yelping, 
howling,  barking,  growling,  and  snarling,  were 
all  merged  into  one  uniform  and  continuous, 
even  sound,  as  the  noise  of  frogs  becomes  when 
heard  at  a distance.  For  hours  there  was  no  j 
lull.  1 went  to  sleep,  and  woke  again , and  | 
still,  with  my  windows  open,  I heard  the  same  j 
tumult  going  on : nor  was  it  until  daybreak  that 
any  thing  like  tranquillity  was  restored.  In 
spite  of  my  early  instruction,  the  dogs  delight 
to  bark  and  bite,  and  should  be  allowed  to  do ' 
ao,  it  being  their  nature,  I could  not  help  wish-  j 
ing  that,  for  a short  season,  the  power  was 
vested  in  me  to  carry  out  the  mott  palpable  • 
service  for  which  brickbats  and  the  Bosphorus 
could  be  made  conjointly  available.  | 
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Going  out  in  the  day-time,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  traces  of  the  fights  of  the  night,  about 
the  limbs  of  all  the  street-dogs.  There  is  not 
one,  among  their  vast  number,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a perfect  skin.  Some  have  their  cars 
gnawed  away  or  pulled  o(F;  others  have  had 
their  eyes  taken  out;  from  the  backs  and 
haunches  of  others,  perfect  steaks  of  flesh  have 
been  torn  away;  and  all  bear  the  scare  of 
desperate  combats. 

Wild  and  desperate  as  is  their  nature,  these 
poor  animals  are  susceptible  of  kindness.  If  a 
scrap  of  bread  is  thrown  to  one  of  them  now 
and  then,  he  does  not  forget  it;  for  they  have, 
at  times,  a hard  matter  to  live — not  the  dogs 
among  the  shops  of  Galata  or  Stamboul,  but 
those  whose  44  parish”  lies  in  the  large  burying- 
grounds  and  desert-places  without  the  city ; for 
I each  keeps,  or  rather  is  kept,  to  his  district ; 

| and  if  he  chanced  to  venture  into  a strange  one, 

: the  odds  against  his  return  would  be  very  large. 
One  battered  old  animal,  to  whom  I used  occa- 
! sionally  to  toss  a scrap  of  food,  always  followed 
| me  from  the  hotel  to  the  cross-street  at  Pera, 
where  the  two  soldiers  stand  on  guard,  but 
would  never  come  beyond  this  point.  He  knew 
the  fate  that  awaited  him  had  he  done  so ; and 
therefore,  when  I left  him,  he  would  lie  down 
in  the  road  and  go  to  sleep  until  I came  back. 
When  a horse  or  camel  dies,  and  is  left  about 
the  roads  near  the  city,  the  bones  are  soon 
picked  very  clean  by  these  dogs,  and  they  will 
carry  the  skulls  or  pelves  to  great  distances. 
I was  told  that  they  will  eat  their  dead  fellows 
— a curious  fact,  I believe,  in  canine  economy. 
They  are  always  troublesome — not  to  say  dan- 
gerous— at  night;  and  are  especially  irritated 
by  Europeans,  whom  they  will  single  out  among 
a crowd  of  Levantines. 

[From  the  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt] 

CHRIST-HOSPITAL  WORTHIES. 

CHRIST-HOSPITAL  is  a nursery  of  trades- 
men, of  merchants,  of  naval  officers,  of  schol- 
ars ; it  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  their  time ; and  the  feeling  among  the 
boys  themselves  is,  that  it  is  a medium,  between 
the  patrician  pretension  of  such  schools  as  Eton 
the  Westminster,  and  the  plebeian  submission  of 
and  charity  schools.  In  point  of  University  honors, 
it  claims  to  be  equal  with  the  best ; and  though 
other  schools  can  show  a greater  abundance  of 
eminent  names,  I know  not  where  many  will  be 
found  who  are  a greater  host  in  themselves. 
One  original  author  is  worth  a hundred  trans- 
mitters of  elegance ; and  such  a one  is  to  be 
found  in  Richardson,  who  hero  received  what 
education  he  possessed.  Here  Camden  also  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his.  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
according  to  the  memoirs  of  Pepys,  lately  pub- 
lished, was  brought  up  in  the  school.  We  have 
had  many  eminent  soholars,  two  of  them  Greek 
professors,  to  wit,  Barnes,  and  the  present  Mr. 
Scholefield,  the  latter  of  whom  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary succession  of  University  honors.  The 
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rest  are  Markiand  ; Middleton,  late  Bishop  of  the  smallest  boy  that  could  ever  have  attained  to 
Calcutta  ; and  Mitchell,  the  translator  of  i4  A ris-  so  distinguished  an  eminence.  He  was  little  in 
tophane.s.”  Christ- Hospital,  I believe,  toward  person,  little  in  face,  and  he  had  a singularly 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  juvenile  cast  of  features,  even,  for  one  so  petite, 
of  the  present,  sent  out  more  living  writers,  in  i It  was  Mitchell,  the  translator  of  Aristopha- 
its  proportion,  than  any  other  school.  There  nes.  He  had  really  attained  his  position  prema- 
was  Dr.  Richards,  author  of  the  4;  Aboriginal  turely.  I rose  afterward  to  be  next  to  him  in  the 
Britons;”  Dyer,  whose  life  was  one  unbroken  school ; and  from  a grudge  that  existed  between 
dream  of  learning  and  goodness,  and  who  used  us,  owing  probably  to  a reserve,  which  I thought 
to  make  us  wonder  with  passing  through  the  pride,  on  his  part,  and  to  an  ardency  which  he 
school-room  (where  no  other  person  in  “ town-  may  have  considered  frivolous  on  mine,  we  be- 
elothes”  ever  appeared)  to  consult  hooks  in  the  came  friends.  Circumstances  parted  us  in  after 
library ; Le  Grice,  the  translator  of  “Longus:”  life:  I became  a reformist,  and  he  a quarterly 
Horne,  author  of  some  well-known  productions  reviewer ; but  he  sent  me  kindly  remembrances 
in  controversial  divinity ; Surr,  the  novelist  (not  not  long  before  he  died.  I did  not  know  he  was 
in  the  Grammar  school) ; James  Whito,  the  declining ; and  it  will  over  be  a pain  to  me  to 
friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  not  unworthy  of  1 reflect,  that  delay  conspired  with  accident  to 
him,  author  of  44  FalstafTs  Letters”  (this  was  hinder  my  sense  of  it  from  being  known  to  him, 
he  who  used  to  give  an  anniversary  dinner  to  especially  as  I learned  that  he  hod  not  been  so 
the  chimney-sweepers,  merrier  than,  though  not  prosperous  as  I supposed.  He  had  his  we&k- 
so  magnificent  as  Mrs.  Montague’s) ; Pitman,  a , nesses  as  well  as  myself,  but  they  were  mixed 
celebrated  preacher,  editor  of  some  school-books,  with  conscientious  and  noble  qualities.  Zealous 
and  religious  classics ; Mitchell,  before  men-  as  he  was  for  aristocratical  government,  he  was 
tioned;  myself,  who  stood  next  him : Barnes,  who  no  indiscriminate  admirer  of  persons  in  high 
came  next,  the  editor  of  the  “Times,”  than  places;  and,  though  it  would  have  bettered  his 
whom  no  man  (if  he  had  cared  for  it)  could  views  in  life,  he  had  declined  taking  orders, 
have  been  more  certain  of  obtaining  celebrity  from  nicety  of  religious  scruple.  Of  his  admir* 
for  wit  and  literature ; Townsend,  a prebendary  able  scholarship  I need  say  nothing, 
of  Durham,  author  of  “ Armageddon,”  and  sev-  j Equally  good  scholar,  but  of  a less  zealous 
end  theological  works;  Gdly.  another  of  the ! temperament  was  Barnes,  who  stood  next  me 
Durham  prebendaries,  who  wrote  the  44  Narrative  ! on  the  deputy-Grecian  form,  and  who  was  after- 
of  the  Waldenses Scargill.  a Unitarian  minis- 1 ward  identified  with  the  sudden  and  striking 
ter,  author  of  some  tracts  on  Peace  and  War,  increase  of  the  Times  newspaper  in  fame  and 
lee. ; and  lastly,  whom  I have  kept  by  way  of  influence.  He  was  very  handsome  when  young, 
climax,  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb,  two  of  the  with  a profile  of  Grecian  regularity : and  was 
most  original  geniuses,  not  only  of  the  day,  hut  famous  among  us  for  a certain  dispassionate 
of  the  country.  We  have  had  an  embassador  humor,  for  his  admiration  of  the  works  of  Field- 
among  us;  but  as  he,  I understand,  is  ashamed  ing,  and  for  his  delight,  nevertheless,  in  pushing 
of  as,  we  are  hereby  more  ashamed  of  him,  and  ■ a narrative  to  its  utmost,  and  drawing  upon  his 
accordingly  omit  him.  I stores  of  fancy  for  intensifying  it ; an  amusement 

Coleridge  I never  saw  till  he  was  old.  | for  which  he  possessed  an  understood  privilege. 
Lamb  I recollect  coming  to  see  the  boys,  with  i It  was  painful  in  after-life  to  see  his  good  looks 
a pensive,  brown,  handsome,  and  kindly  face,  swallowed  up  in  corpulency,  and  his  once  hand- 
aod  a gait  advancing  with  a motion  from  side  to  some  mouth  thrusting  its  under  lip  out,  and 
side,  between  involuntary  consciousness  and  at-  panting  with  asthma.  1 believe  he  was  origin- 
tempted  ease.  His  brown  complexion  may  have 1 ally  so  well  constituted,  in  point  of  health  and 
been  owing  to  a visit  in  the  country ; his  air  of  j bodily  feeling,  that  he  fancied  he  could  go  on 
uneasiness  to  a great  burden  of  sorrow.  He  all  his  life  without  taking  any  of  the  usual 
dressed  with  a quaker-like  plainness.  I did  not  methods  to  preserve  his  comfort.  The  editor- 
know  him  as  Lamb  : I took  him  for  a Mr. I ship  of  the  Times,  which  turned  his  night  into 
“Guy,v  having  heard  somebody  address  him  by : day,  and  would  have  been  a trying  burden  to 
that  appellative,  I suppose  in  jest.  | any  man,  completed  the  bad  consequences  of  his 

Every  upper  boy  at  school  appears  a giant  ‘ negligence,  and  he  died  painfully  before  he  was 
to  a little  pne.  44  Big  boy”  and  senior  are ! old.  Barnes  wrote  elegant  Latin  verse,  a class- 
synonymous.  Now  and  then,  however,  extreme  | ical  English  style,  and  might  assuredly  have 
smallness  in  a senior  scholar  gives  a new  kind  made  himself  a name  in  wit  and  literature,  had 
of  dignity,  by  reason  of  the  testimony  it  bears ! he  cared  much  for  any  thing  beyond  his  glass 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  intellect.  It  was  the  of  wine  and  his  Fielding, 
custom  for  the  monitors  at  Christ-Hospital,  | What  pleasant  days  have  I not  passed  with 
daring  prayers  before  meat,  to  stand  fronting  him,  and  other  schoolfellows,  bathing  in  the  New 
the  tenants  of  their  respective  wards,  while  the  j River,  and  boating  on  the  Thames.  He  and  I 
objects  of  their  attention  were  kneeling.  Look-  began  to  learn  Italian  together ; and  any  body 
ing  up,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  toward  a new  j not  within  the  pale  of  the  enthusiastic,  might 
monitor  who  was  thus  standing,  and  whose  face  have  thought  us  mad,  as  we  went  shouting  the 
was  unknown  to  me  (for  thbre  were  six  hundred 1 beginning  of  Metastasio’s  ode  to  Venus,  as  loud 
of  us,  and  his  ward  was  not  mine),  I thought  him  [ as  we  could  bawl,  over  the  Homsey-ficlds. 
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LEIGH  HUNT  DROWNING.  WILLIAM  PITT. 


AT  Oxford,  my  love  of  boating  had  nearly  cost 
me  my  life.  I bad  already  had  a bit  of  a taste 
of  drowning  in  the  river  Thames,  in  consequence 
of  running  a boat  too  hastily  on  shore ; but  it  was 
nothing  to  what  I experienced  on  this  occasion. 
The  schoolfellow  whom  I wus  visiting  was  the 
friend  whose  family  lived  in  Spring  Gardens.  We 
had  gone  out  in  a little  decked  skiff,  and  not  ex- 
pecting disasters  in  the  gentle  Jsis,  I had  fastened 
the  sail-line,  of  which  I had  the  direction,  in 
order  that  I might  read  a volume  which  I had 
with  me,  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  novel  called 
“Henry.”  My  friend  was  at  the  helm.  The 
wind  grew  a little  strong,  and  we  had  just  got  j 
into  lfhey  Reach,  when  I heard  him  exclaim,  j 
“ Hunt,  we  are  over !”  The  next  moment  I was  j 
under  the  water,  gulping  it,  and  giving  myself  I 
up  for  lost.  The  boat  had  a small  opening  in  j 
the  middle  of  the  deck,  under  which  I had 
thrust  my  feet ; this  circumstance  had  carried 
me  over  with  the  boat,  and  the  worst  of  it  was, 

I found  I had  got  the  sail-line  round  my  neck. 
My  friend,  who  sat  on  the  deck  itself,  had  been 
swept  off,  and  got  comfortably  to  shore,  which 
was  at  a little  distance. 

My  bodily  sensations  were  not  so  painful  as 
I should  have  fancied  they  would  have  been,  j 
My  mental  reflections  wore  very  different, ! 
though  one  of  them,  by  a singular  meeting  of  j 
extremes,  was  of  a comic  nature.  I thought 
that  I shoukl  never  see  the  sky  again,  that  I 
had  parted  with  all  my  friends,  and  that  I was  j 
about  to  contradict  the  proverb  which  said  that  | 
a man  who  was  born  to  be  hung  would  never; 
be  drowned ; for  the  sail-line,  in  which  I felt 
entangled,  seemed  destined  to  perform  for  me 
both  the  offices.  On  a sudden,  I found  an  oar  1 
in  ray  hand,  and  the  next  minute  I was  climbing, 
with  assistance,  into  a wherry,  in  which  there 
sat  two  Oxonians,  one  of  them  helping  me,  and 
loudly  and  laughingly  differing  with  the  other, 
who  did  not  at  all  like  the  rocking  of  the  boat, 
and  who  assured  me,  to  the  manifest  contradic- 
tion of  such  senses  as  I had  left,  that  there  was 
no  room.  This  gentleman  is  now  no  more, 
and  I shall  not  mention  his  name,  because  I 
might  do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a brave 
man  struck  with  a panic.  The  name  of  his 
companion,  if  I mistake  not,  was  Russell.  I 
hope  he  was  related  to  an  illustrious  person  of  • 
the  same  name,  to  whom  I have  lately  been  in- 
debted for  what  may  have  been  another  prolon- ; 
gation  of  my  life. 

On  returning  to  town,  which  I did  on  the  top 
of  an  Oxford  coach,  I was  relating  this  story  to 
the  singular  person  who  then  drove  it  (Bobart, 
who  hail  been  a collegian),  when  a man  who 
was  silting  behind  surprised  us  with  the  excess 
of  his  laughter.  On  asking  him  the  reason,  he 
touched  his  hat,  and  said,  “ Sir,  I'm  his  foot- 
man.” Such  were  the  delicacies  of  the  livery, 
and  the  glorifications  of  their  masters  with 
which  they  entertain  the  kitchen.  — From  the 
jHut>tbit'grupky  of  Leigh  Hunt. 
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BY  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

THE  following  very  graphic  and  very  severe 
critical  estimate  of  William  Pitt,  the  great 
Prime  Minister  of  England  during  the  stormy 
I era  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  written  by 
Coleridge  for  the  London  Morning  Post,  with 
which  he  was  then  connected.  It  appeared  in 
the  number  of  that  paper,  dated  Wednesday, 

March  19,  1800.  We  copy  it  from  Colbridgr’s 
“ Essays  on  His  Own  Times,”  just  published  in 
London. 

Plutarch,  in  his  comparative  biography  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  has  generally  chosen  for  each 
pair  of  lives  the  two  contemporaries  who  moet 
nearly  resemble  each  other.  His  work  would, 
perhaps  have  been  more  interesting,  if  he  had 
adopted  the  contrary  arrangement  and  selected 
those  rather,  who  had  attained  to  the  possession 
of  similar  influence  or  similar  fame,  by  means, 
actions,  and  talents,  the  most  dissimilar.  Foe 
power  is  the  sole  object  of  philosophical  atten- 
tion in  man,  as  in  inanimate  nature  : and  in  the 
one  equally  as  in  the  other,  we  understand  it 
more  intimately,  the  more  diverse  the  circum- 
stances are  with  which  we  have  observed  it  co- 
exist. In  our  days  the  two  persons,  who  appear 
to  have  influenced  the  interests  and  actions  of 
men  the  most  deeply  and  the  most  diffusively 
are  beyond  doubt  the  Chief  Consul  of  France, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain;  and  in 
these  two  are  presented  to  us  similar  situations 
with  the  greatest  dissimilitude  of  characters. 

William  Pitt  was  the  younger  son  of  Lord 
Chatham  ; a fact  of  no  ordinary  importance  in 
the  solution  of  his  character,  of  no  mean  signi- 
ficance in  the  heraldry  of  morals  and  intellect. 

His  father's  rank,  fame,  political  connections, 
and  parental  ambition  were  his  mould ; be  was 
cast,  rather  than  grew.  A palpable  election,  a 
conscious  predestination  controlled  the  free  agen- 
cy, and  transfigured  the  individuality  of  his  mind ; 
and  that,  which  he  might  have  been,  was  com- 
pelled into  that,  which  he  was  to  be.  From  his 
early  childhood  it  was  his  father's  custom  to 
make  him  stand  up  on  a chair,  and  declaim  be- 
fore a large  company ; by  which  exercise,  prac- 
ticed so  frequently,  and  continued  for  so  many 
years,  he  acquired  a premature  and  unnatural 
dexterity  in  the  combination  of  words,  which 
must  of  necessity  have  diverted  his  attention 
from  present  objects,  obscured  his  impressions, 
and  deadened  his  genuine  feelings.  Not  the 
thing  on  which  he  was  speaking,  but  tho  praises 
to  bo  gained  by  tho  speech,  were  present  to  his 
intuition ; hence  he  associated  all  tho  operations 
of  his  faculties  with  words,  and  his  pleasures 
with  the  surprise  excited  by  them. 

But  an  inconceivably  large  portion  of  human 
knowledge  and  human  power  is  involved  in  the 
science  and  management  of  words;  and  an 
education  of  words,  though  it  destroys  genius, 
will  often  create,  and  always  foster,  talent 
The  young  Pitt  was  conspicuous  far  beyond  his 
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follows,  both  at  school  and  at  college.  He  was 
always  fall  grown  : he  had  neither  the  promise 
nor  the  awkwardness  of  a growing  intellect. 
Vanity,  early  satiated,  formed  and  elevated  itself 
into  a love  of  power ; and  in  losing  this  colloquial 
vanity  he  lost  one  of  the  prime  links  that  connect 
the  individual  wTith  the  species,  too  early  for  the 
afiections,  though  not  too  early  for  the  under- 
standing. At  college  he  was  a severe  student ; 
nis  mind  was  founded  and  elemented  in  words 
and  generalities,  and  these  too  formed  all  the 
superstructure.  That  revelry  and  that  debauch- 
ery, which  arc  so  often  fatal  to  the  powers  of 
intellect,  would  probably  have  been  serviceable 
to  him;  they  would  have  given  him  a closer 
communion  with  realities,  they  would  have  in- 
duced a greater  presen  mess  to  present  objects. 
But  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct  was  correct,  unimpressi- 
bly  correct.  His  after-discipline  in  the  special 
pleader’s  office,  and  at  the  bar,  carried  on  the 
scheme  of  his  education  with  unbroken  uniformi- 
ty. His  first  political  connections  were  with  the 
Reformers,  but  those  who  accuse  him  of  sym- 
pathizing or  coalescing  with  their  intemperate 
or  visionary  plans,  misunderstand  his  character, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  historical  facts.  Im- 
aginary situations  in  an  imaginary  state  of  things 
rise  up  in  minds  that  possess  a power  and  facility 
in  combining  images.  Mr.  Pitt's  ambition  was 
conversant  with  old  situations  in  the  old  state  of 
things,  which  furnish  nothing  to  the  imagination, 
though  much  to  the  wishes.  In  his  endeavors  to 
realize  his  father’s  plan  of  reform,  he  was  probably 
as  sincere  as  a being,  who  had  derived  so  little 
knowledge  from  actual  impressions,  could  be. 
But  his  sincerity  had  no  living  root  of  affection ; 
while  it  was  propped  up  by  his  love  of  praise 
and  immediate  power,  so  long  it  stood  ereot  and 
no  longer.  He  became  a member  of  the  Par- 
liament— supported  the  popular  opinions,  and  in 
a few  years,  by  the  influence  of  the  popular 
party,  was  placed  in  that  high  and  awful  rank 
in  which  he  now  is.  The  fortunes  of  his  coun- 
ty we  bad  almost  said,  the  Jates  of  the  world, 
were  placed  in  bis  wardship — we  sink  in  prostra- 
tion before  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence, when  we  reflect  in  whose  wardship  the 
fetes  of  the  world  were  placed ! 

The  infiuencer  of  his  country  and  of  his  species 
was  a young  man,  the  creature  of  another’s  pre- 
determination, sheltered  and  weather-fended  from 
all  the  elements  of  experience ; a young  man, 
whose  feet  had  never  wandered;  whose  very 
eye  had  never  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ; 
whose  whole  track  had  been  as  curveless  as  the 
motion  of  a fascinated  reptile  ! It  was  a young 
man,  whose  heart  was  solitary,  because  he  had 
existed  always  amidst  objects  of  futurity,  and 
whose  imagination,  too,  was  unpopulous,  because 
those  objects  of  hope,  to  which  his  habitual  wishes 
had  transferred,  and  as  it  were  projected , his  ex- 
istence, were  all  familiar  and  long  established 
objects ! A plant  sown  and  reared  in  a hot- 
house, for  whom  the  very  air  that  surrounded 
him,  bad  been  regulated  by  the  thermometer  of 
pievious  purpose;  to  whom  the  light  of  nature 


bad  penetrated  only  through  glasses  and  covers; 
who  bad  had  the  sun  without  the  breeze ; whom 
no  storm  had  shaken ; on  whom  no  rain  had 
pattered ; on  whom  the  dews  of  heaven  bad  not 
fallen  ! A being,  who  bad  had  no  feelings  con- 
nected with  man  or  nature,  no  spontaneous  im- 
pulses, no  unbiased  and  desultory  studies,  ro 
genuine  science,  nothing  that  constitutes  individ- 
uality in  intellect,  nothing  that  teaches  brother- 
hood in  affection ! Such  was  the  man — such, 
and  so  denaturalized  the  spirit — on  whose  wisdom 
and  philanthropy  the  lives  and  living  enjoyments 
of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings  were  made 
unavoidably  dependent.  From  this  time  a real 
enlargement  of  mind  became  almost  impossible. 
Pre-occupations,  intrigue,  the  uuduo  passion  and 
anxiety  with  which  all  faots  must  be  surveyed ; 
the  crowd  and  confusion  of  those  facts,  none  oL 
them  seen,  but  all  communicated,  and  by  that 
very  circumstance,  and  by  the  necessity  of  per- 
petually classifying  them,  transmuted  into  words 
and  generalities;  pride^  flattery,  irritation,  ar- 
tificial power ; these,  and  circumstances  resem- 
bling these,  necessarily  render  the  heights  of 
office  barren  heights,  which  command,  indeed! 
a vast  and  extensive  prospect,  but  attract  so 
many  clouds  and  vapors,  that  most  often  all 
prospect  is  precluded.  Still,  however,  Mr.  Pitt’s 
situation,  however  inauspicious  for  his  real  being, 
was  favorable  to  his  fame.  He  heaped  period 
on  period ; persuaded  himself  and  the  nation, 
that  extemporaneous  arrangemeut  of  sentences 
was  eloquence ; and  that  eloquence  implied  wis- 
dom. His  father’s  struggles  for  freedom,  and 
his  own  attempts,  gave  him  an  almost  unexam- 
pled popularity ; and  his  office  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  his  name  all  the  great  events,  that 
happened  during  his  administration.  There 
were  not,  however,  wanting  men,  who  saw 
through  this  delusion ; and  refusing  to  attribute 
the  industry,  integrity,  and  enterprising  spirit 
of  our  merchants,  the  agricultural  improvements 
of  our  land-holders,  the  great  inventions  of  our 
manufacturers,  or  the  valor  and  skillfulness  of 
our  sailors  to  the  merits  of  a minister,  they  have 
continued  to  decide  on  his  character  from  those 
acts  and  those  merits,  which  belong  to  him  and 
to  him  alone.  Judging  him  by  this  standard, 
they  have  been  able  to  discover  in  him  no  one 
proof  or  symptom  of  a commanding  genius. 
They  have  discovered  him  never  controlling, 
never  creating  events,  but  always  yielding  to 
them  with  rapid  change,  and  sheltering  himself 
from  inconsistency  by  perpetual  indefiniteness. 
In  the  Russian  war,  they  saw  him  abandoning 
meanly  what  he  had  planned  weakly,  and 
threatened  insolently.  In  the  debates  on  the 
Regency,  they  detected  the  laxity  of  his  consti- 
tutional principles,  and  received  proofs  that  his 
eloquence  consisted  not  in  the  ready  application 
of  a general  system  to  particular  questions,  but 
in  the  facility  of  arguing  for  or  against  any 
question  by  specious  generalities,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  system.  In  these  debates,  he  com- 
bined what  is  most  dangerous  in  democracy, 
with  all  that  is  most  degrading  in  the  old  super- 
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stitions  of  monarchy ; and  taught  an  inherency 
of  the  office  in  the  person,  in  order  to  make  the 
office  itself  a nullity,  and  the  Premiership,  with 
its  accompanying  majority,  the  sole  and  perma- 
nent power  of  the  State.  And  now  came  the 
French  Revolution.  This  was  a new  event; 
the  old  routine  of  reasoning,  the  common  trade 
of  politics  were  to  become  obsolete.  He  ap- 
peared wholly  unprepared  for  it : half  favoring, 
half  condemning,  ignorant  of  what  he  favored, 
and  why  he  condemned,  he  neither  displayed  the 
honest  enthusiasm  and  fixed  principle  of  Mr. 
Fox,  nor  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
general  nature  of  man,  and  the  consequent 
prescience  of  Mr.  Burke. 

After  the  declaration  of  war,  long  did  he 
continue  in  the  common  cant  of  office,  in  decla- 
mation about  the  Scheldt  and  Holland,  and  all 
the  vulgar  causes  of  common  contests ! and 
when  at  last  the  immense  genius  of  his  new 
supporter  had  beat  him  out  of  these  words  (words 
signifying  places  and  dead  objects , and  signifying 
nothing  more),  he  adopted  other  words  in  their 
places,  other  generalities — Atheism  and  Jacob- 
inism— phrases,  which  he  learned  from  Mr. 
Burke,  but  without  learning  the  philosophical 
definitions  and  involved  consequences,  with 
which  that  great  man  accompanied  those  words. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  forms  and  the 
sentiments,  and  the  tone  of  the  French  have 
undergone  many  and  important  changes : how, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise, 
while  man  is  the  creature  of  experience  ! But 
still  Mr.  Pitt  proceeds  in  an  endless  repetition 
of  t he  same  general  phrases.  This  is  his  element ; 
deprive  him  of  general  and  abstract  phrases,  and 
you  reduce  him  to  silence.  But  you  can  not 
deprive  him  of  them.  Press  him  to  specify  an 
individual  fact  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
a war,  and  he  answers,  Security ! Call  upon 
him  to  particularize  a crime,  and  he  exclaims, 
Jacobinism  1 Abstractions  defined  by  abstrac- 
tions! Generalities  defined  by  generalities! 
As  a minister  of  finance,  be  is  still,  as  ever, 
the  man  of  words  and  abstractions!  Figures, 
custom-house  reports,  imports  and  exports,  com- 
merce and  revenue — all  flourishing,  all  splendid ! 
Never  was  such  a prosperous  country,  as  England, 
under  bis  administration ! Let  it  be  objected, 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is,  by  the 
overbalance  of  commerce,  and  by  various  and 
complex  causes,  in  such  a state,  that  the  coun- 
try hangs  as  a pensioner  for  bread  on  its  neigh- 
bors, and  a bad  season  uniformly  threatens  us 
with  famine.  This  (it  is  replied)  is  owing  to 
our  prosperity — all  prosperous  nations  are  in 
great  distress  for  food!  — still  prosperity,  still 
general  phrases,  uninforccd  by  one  single  im- 
age , one  single  fact  of  real  national  amelioration ; 
of  any  one  comfort  enjoyed,  where  it  was  not  be- 
fore enjoyed  ; of  any  one  class  of  society  becom- 
ing healthier,  wiser,  or  happier.  These  are 
things , these  are  realities;  and  these  Mr.  Pitt 
has  neither  the  imagination  to  bi-dy  forth,  nor 
the  sensibility  to  feel  for.  Once,  .ndeed,  in  an 
evil  hour,  intriguing  for  popularity,  he  suffered 


himself  to  be  persuaded  to  evince  a talent  for 
the  Real,  the  Individual ; and  he  brought  in  his 
poor  bill  ! ! When  we  hear  the  minister’s 
talent  for  finance  so  loudly  trumpeted,  we  turn 
involuntarily  to  his  poor  bill — to  that  acknowl* 
edged  abortion — that  unanswerable  evidence  of 
his  ignorance  respecting  all  the  fundamental 
relations  and  actions  of  property,  and  of  the 
social  union ! 

As  his  reasonings,  even  so  is  his  eloquence. 
One  character  pervades  his  whole  being.  Words 
on  words,  finely  arranged,  and  so  dexterously 
consequent,  that  the  whole  bears  the  semblance 
of  argument,  and  still  keeps  awake  a sense  of 
surprise ; but  when  all  is  done,  nothing  remem- 
berable  has  been  said ; no  one  philosophical  re- 
mark, no  one  image,  not  even  a pointed  aphorism. 
Not  a sentence  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  has  ever  been  quoted, 
or  formed  the  favorite  phrase  of  the  day — a thing 
unexampled  in  any  man  of  equal  reputation. 
But  while  he  speaks,  the  efTect  varies  according 
to  the  character  of  his  auditor.  The  man  of  no 
talent  is  swallowed  up  in  surprise ; and  when 
the  speech  is  ended,  he  remembers  his  feelings, 
but  nothing  distinct  of  that  which  produced  them 
— (how  opposite  an  effect  to  that  of  nature  and 
genius,  from  whose  works  the  idea  still  remains, 
when  the  feeling  is  passed  away — remains  to 
connect  itself  with  the  other  feelings,  and  com 
bine  with  new  impressions!)  The  mere  man 
of  talent  hears  him  with  admiration — the  mere 
man  of  genius  with  contempt — the  philosopher 
neither  admires  nor  contemns,  but  listens  to  him 
with  a deep  and  solemn  interest,  tracing  in  the 
effects  of  his  eloquence  the  power  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  that  peculiar  constitution  of  human 
affairs  in  their  present  state,  which  so  eminently 
favors  this  power. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  prime  minister 
of  Great  Britain,  whether  we  consider  him  as  a 
statesman  or  as  an  orator.  The  same  character 
betrays  itself  in  his  private  life ; the  same  cold, 
ness  to  realities,  and  to  all  whose  excellence 
relates  to  reality.  He  has  patronized  no  science, 
he  has  raised  no  man  of  genius  from  obscurity ; 
he  counts  no  one  prime  work  of  God  among  his 
friends.  From  the  same  source  he  has  no  at- 
tachment to  female  society,  no  fondness  for  chil- 
dren, no  perceptions  of  beauty  in  natural  scenery; 
but  he  is  fond  of  convivial  indulgences,  of  that 
stimulation,  which,  keeping  up  the  glow  of  self- 
importance  and  the  sense  of  internal  power,  gives 
feelings  without  the  mediation  of  ideas. 

These  are  the  elements  of  his  mind ; the 
accidents  of  his  fortune,  the  circumstances  that 
enabled  such  a mind  to  acquire  and  retain  such 
a power,  would  form  a subject  of  a philosophical 
history,  and  that,  too,  of  no  scanty  size.  We 
can  scarcely  furnish  the  chapter  of  contents  to 
a w’ork,  which  would  comprise  subjects  so  im- 
portant and  delicate,  as  the  causes  of  the  diffusion 
and  intensity  of  secret  influence;  the  machinery 
and  state  intrigue  of  marriages ; the  overbalance 
of  the  commercial  interest;  the  panic  of  property 
struck  by  the  late  revolution ; the  short-sighted- 
ness of  the  careful ; the  carelessness  of  the  far- 
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sighted ; and  all  those  many  and  various  events 
which  have  given  to  a decorous  profession  of 
religion,  and  a seemliness  of  private  morals,  such 
an  unwonted  weight  in  the  attainment  and  pres- 
ervation of  public  power.  We  are  unable  to 
determine  whether  it  be  more  consolatary  or 
humiliating  to  human  nature,  that  so  many 
complexities  of  event,  situation,  character,  age, 
and  country,  should  be  necessary  in  order  to  the 
production  of  a Mr.  Pitt. 

[From  Household  Words.] 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

THE  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  commonest 
rudiments  of  education,  which  still  exists 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  nation,  is  never 
so  darkly  apparent  as  when  we  compare  their 
condition  with  that  of  people  of  similar  rank  in 
other  countries.  When  we  do  so,  we  find  that 
England  stands  the  lowest  in  the  soale  of  what 
truly  must  be  looked  upon  as  Civilization;  for 
she  provides  fewer  means  for  promoting  it  than 
any  of  her  neighbors.  With  us,  education  is  a 
commodity  to  be  trafficked  in : abroad,  it  is  a 
doty.  Here,  schoolmasters  are  perfectly  irre- 
sponsible except  to  their  paymasters;  in  other 
countries,  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  state, 
and  a rigid  supervision  is  maintained  over  the 
trainers  of  youth,  both  as  regards  competency 
and  moral  conduct.  In  England,  whoever  is 
too  poor  to  buy  the  article  education,  can  get 
none  of  it  for  himself  or  his  offspring ; in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  either  the  government  (as  in 
Germany),  or  pnblic  opinion  (as  in  America), 
enforces  it  upon  the  youthful  population. 

What  are  the  consequences?  One  is  re- 
vealed by  a comparison  between  the  proportion 
of  scholars  in  elementary  schools  to  the  entire 
population  of  other  countries,  and  that  in  our 
own.  Taking  the  whole  of  northern  Europe — 
including  Scotland,  and  France,  and  Belgium 
(where  education  is  at  a low  ebb),  we  find  that 
to  every  2{  of  the  population,  there  is  one  child 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ; while  in 
England  there  is  only  one  such  pupil  to  every 
fourteen  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are,  at  the 
present  day  in  England  and  Wales,  nearly 
8.000,000  persons  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write — that  is  to  say,  nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
population.  Also,  that  of  all  the  children  be- 
tween five  and  fourteen,  more  than  one  half 
attend  no  place  of  instruction.  These  state- 
ments— compiled  by  Mr.  Kay,  from  official  and 
other  authentic  sources,  for  his  work  on  the 
Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
England  and  Europe,  would  be  hard  to  believe, 
if  we  had  not  to  encounter  in  our  every-day  life 
degrees  of  illiteracy  which  would  be  startling,  if 
we  were  not  thoroughly  used  to  it.  Wherever 
we  turn,  ignorance,  not  always  allied  to  poverty, 
stares  us  in  the  face.  If  we  look  in  the  Gazette, 
the  list  of  partnerships  dissolved,  no:  a month 
passes  but  some  unhappy  man,  rolling  perhaps 


in  wealth,  but  wallowing  in  ignorance,  is  put  to 
the  experimentum  crucis  of  14  his  mark.”  The 
number  of  petty  jurors — in  rural  districts  espe- 
cially— who  can  only  sign  with  a cross  is 
enormous.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  parish 
I documents  of  great  local  importance  defaced 
with  the  same  humiliating  symbol  by  persons 
whose  office  shows  them  to  be  not  only  4k  men  of 
mark,”  but  men  of  substance.  We  have  printed 
already  specimens  of  the  partial  ignorance  which 
passes  under  the  ken  of  the  Post  Office  aathori- 
ties,  and  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  suoh 
specimens  of  penmanship  and  orthography  are 
not  to  be  matched  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  A housewife  in  humble  life  need  only 
turn  to  the  file  of  her  tradesmen’s  bills  to  dis- 
cover hieroglyphics  which  render  them  so  many 
arithmetical  puzzles.  In  short,  the  practical 
evidences  of  the  low  ebb  to  which  thh  plainest 
rudiments  of  education  in  this  country  has  fallen, 
are  too  common  to  bear  repetition.  We  can  not 
pass  through  the  streets,  we  can  not  enter  a 
place  of  public  assembly,  or  ramble  in  the  fields, 
without  the  gloomy  shadow  of  Ignorance  sweep- 
ing over  us.  The  rural  population  is  indeed  in 
a worse  plight  than  the  other  classes.  We 
quote — «with  the  attestation  of  our  own  experi 
ence — the  following  passage  from  one  of  a series 
of  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  a 
morning  newspaper  : 44  Taking  the  adult  class 
of  agricultural  laborers,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  ignorance  in  which  they  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being.  As  they  work 
in  the  fields,  the  external  world  has  some  hold 
upon  them  through  the  medium  of  their  senses ; 
but  to  all  the  higher  exercises  of  intellect,  they 
are  perfect  strangers.  You  can  not  address  one 
of  them  without  being  at  once  painfully  struck 
with  the  intellectual  darkness  which  enshrouds 
him.  There  is  in  general  neither  speculation  in 
his  eyes,  nor  intelligence  in  his  countenance. 
The  whole  expression  is  more  that  of  an  animal 
than  of  a man.  He  is  wanting,  too,  in  the  erect 
and  independent  bearing  of  a man.  When  you, 
accost  him,  if  be  is  not  insolent — which  he 
seldom  is — he  is  timid  and  shrinking,  his  whole 
manner  showing  that  he  feels  himself  at  a dis- 
tance from  you,  greater  than  should  separate 
any  two  classes  of  men.  He  is  often  doubtful 
when  you  address,  and  suspicious  when  yon 
question  him ; he  is  seemingly  oppressed  with 
, the  interview,  while  it  lasts,  and  obviously 
j relieved  when  it  is  over.  These  are  the  traits 
\ which  I can  affirm  them  to  possess  as  a class, 
after  having  come  in  contact  with  many  hundreds 
of  farm  laborers.  They  belong  to  a generation 
for  whose  intellectual  culture  little  or  nothing 
was  done.  As  a class,  they  have  no  amusements 
i beyond  the  indulgence  of  sense.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  recreation  Ls  associated  in  their  minds 
| with  nothing  higher  than  sensuality.  I have 
frequently  asked  clergymen  and  others,  if  they 
! often  find  the  adult  peasant  reading  for  his  own 
! or  others’  amusement  ? The  invariable  answer 
is,  that  such  a sight  is  seldom  or  never  witnessed. 
; In  the  first  place,  the  great  bulk  of  them  can  not 
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read.  fn  the:  next,  a large  proportion  of  »hov*  Berlin,  tybii*  foy  thetn- 

v>bi>  do  so  wifh  roti  ranch  difficulty  to.  admit  t»el  W by  .reading  German  books  y/biefc  they  had 
fef.Jhe  ftiemse  b<yug.  ao.  amusement  to  them-  bmught  with  tiiem  in  the  aioruin^  exjireH#|,y  for 
Agism,  lew  of  th«>e  who  $ui  read  wjth  corn -.'.the  jmrpo*?  of  supplying  amusement  and  »cci;~ 
phf&dVc  dase.  have  th<>  taste  far  doings*/.  It  is  ptf&Wn  far  their  leisure  hour?.  In  many  parts 
bar  jusfice  to  them  ttf  s&t/thw  m^uy  df  those  of  t tie** .‘utajpf  yte&. , the  yAjasanf#  find  the  work- 

^tsfciv.;.  fevutbv a#  ;■ 

■IPPIPPIMBPVPIBHIHPIIIPBPM  I . I /**j; 

Vp|V ’ mtiroatod  to :;m»'^btU.a  eohdort.  it  \rnald ‘or ->f*.  • $»«  CJf/gt n » t •:>»  r j 

now  be*  to  hef,  ormlii  <?he  only  read  her  Bihlp  m rfasvse'  y . ; . 

her  lonely  hours.  r ’ warm 

We  ^ iugfe  lights  crF .the  picture  • p^5»x;f;  y^'M^  bw'  w mtiw  ifen 

as  present^  abroad,  nnd^hfedb  from  theu4  very |$v$tefci/  Afty. » f fife  fcfa/r  Vvfa.  teyv  c<A 

brighm*^  throw  out  intellectual  gloom  inte  ; uitAif;*  : 1 

deeper  shade.  Mr:  Kay  observe*  in  the  work  . ditfar.  : fa;# 

wc  have  already  chtd  \ Ur ro«>  •.  .-.  . - p-o-  u wh-  - 

- it  k a § T&fi  (hot,  however  much  umy  fefc*  %«*T5kr^  Hte 

meUneij  l.i  doubt,  it,  that  throughout  Vnvmw.,  j au<l  •.=■.-■  jS#?  «M  f...  • ■ • • • 

*&!&  v^*|’ . ' 

| . W^Lr  \ '**££■ *«*: ;^ry->.^^5>TiUa/.,'v.*r‘ 

Hanover,  Danmark*  Nor  way  * and  j *peak 

tov  &xm*i&n Empire,  .tfeu-  ^uni&*;AC^  ( • ^r^uitru^i^ir.vv- : 

tna%  at  this  present time  aUanding  &rdi^oi,. amf  j qu^thra-  Tj»d$»j?  Mi:i  'Veil  If  \ffh 

«re  .re ocmng  a careful,  religious.)  twoml  end  \ which  - 
in  tel  le^stual  ^duoaion,  from  highly  •eduattfiwi  »wd 
e dicicn t teachers.  Over  rhe  vas«t  tra^  of  vmnifj 
wHiK^h  1 have  nienttOpwd,  a#  a#*  in  Holltwtl; 
and  the  greater  part  of  F/rmee.  ii/f  ifee  children 
above  six  yeirs  of  age  axe  daily  ftejptuihg  useful 
knowledge  and  good  habit*  under  the  inflmnet 
of  /lUvafe  religion^  and  learned  teachers.  Ait 
the  vooth  uf  the  greater  part  of  tht«e  eoantries^ 
below  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  cau  ready 
write,  and  cipher,  and  know  the  Bible  History, 
fund  the  history  «f  their  own  country.  JNo  chil- 
dren are  kft  idlo  and  dirty  in  the  streets  of  the 
town*-— them  is  on  dat*  yaf  yfefldfen  to  be  *ism« 
pored  in  any  respect  co  itus;  ohildrsan  #feo 
our  ' ragged  ?«hncfk^^  tfikofelW^ih  kvau  of 
the  poorest,  parents, ^ &t#r  iti  o gniCHt  of 

,i0ouwfri*5*t  ifi  dr^.%  tippeairanc^  ^feaali»sr^:,,.sind  ^ 
marmnrs,  as  fiohahed.  and  civilkcd thd^ ^chiidrfe^  | 
of  pur  middle  elttKscs ; the  children  of  the  fwc 
in  Germany  nitf  m>  civili/ed  that  the  rich  edeen 
aerwj  thair  children  to  the  sc*ht*>k  intended  f<>r 
the  and.  bally,  in  a great  part  pf  Gctinany  | 
and  tSw  iCxerland,  the  ^hilditR  of  the  poor,  arc 


vningl-  i :.■  a ■ • •■  . * » 

adUc»^T'^:.yl^k Th^y  <u>  t\ j; 

y&  ^ #.:;v 
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ih. . ^ io  i\\*' 
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ink 
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:>X.  pfxy  r^:,  >ir  1a?  »^v  # JV  tW>uijv 

.peasa^:  _ -to  v 

strhfl^> .'hftf  ;jujlc  v:?.vO>i^f*  ar,.feiy  etf:^  e>  wh#;n. 
speaker  f>:?  {;T«o  fit'hb.  >&,  nAViifwT< 
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jrncciifing  n better  education  fh^r,  that  in  , iT'fl  F.  <l»y*  of  Infancy  are  till  n dremu, 

En^knu  tu  the  children  uf  the  greater  [>»vt  i i Ho^  Air,  bin  ph)  bow  shart  they  f cdpgi— 
(.W  middle  clHMjCs/’  Tk  Life's  sweet  opening  S raw;  » 

1 rememite.r  one  day,  ’ says  Mr.*  Kav  in 
mtpthtfr  ptt.aer  M Wheu  walking  near  Berlin  iu  \\m\ Tit®  days  of  Juuth  ndvanen  ; 

^/jjrtpa-iiy  'J  Herr  HifiUr  a po/essor  in  Pr.  Die-  vThr;  fuarmling  limb,  the  ardent  glance, 

: Normal  Colbysre.  and  of  another  teach.  The  kindling  son)  they  bring — » 

s*ft>  n pmt  sy&rnrn  eiining.  up3  in  ihc  road.  ' ;ti ;-.-'f« ■ .:h« rning * rime, 

of  womi  fur  wiofctr  .My  coiw.pftjvimii:;(!v.'::>i  ' :^:'v  y. ■ A--; ': ' 

puiWd  her  um  c&  and  «iid.  * Petfaips  you  j with  wisdom's  femt, 

r^tif  wareniy  lMd>e*e  it,  Ihtt  in  \hu  nidghbbrhood  j TlcwaM  of  lcaroibgJ9  deep  pury^i^-^ 
i >if  Berlim  fwr  wnmen,  like  that  vne,  to  ad  tran».  .Mr  pfitnu 

MuOrt^:*vf  ^’b:  Waiter  ^HVs.  ;Nnvab,  and  jrfianv  j . '*'-*•  :":\A:yyryj- .;-  A'y'v  . • .*  -•  . \ l 
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[From  the  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt] 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  COLERIDGE 
AND  LAMB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

HOTER,  the  upper  master  of  Christ-Hospital 
-D  — famous  for  the  mention  of  him  by  Cole- 
eidgk  and  Lamb — was  a short,  stout  man,  in- 
clining to  punchiness,  with  large  face  and  hands, 
an  aquiline  nose,  long  upper  lip,  and  a sharp 
mouth.  His  eye  was  close  and  cruel.  The 
spectacles  which  he  wore  threw  a balm  over  it. 
Being  a clergyman,  he  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
powdered  wig.  His  clothes  were  cut  short; 
his  hands  hung  out  of  the  sleeves,  with  tight 
wristbands,  as  if  ready  for  execution ; and  as  he 
generally  wore  gray  worsted  stockings,  very 
tight,  with  a little  balustrade  leg,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance presented  something  formidably  suc- 
cinct, hard,  and  mechanical.  In  fact,  his  weak 
side,  and  undoubtedly  his  natural  destination, 
lay  in  carpentry ; and  he  accordingly  carried,  in 
a side-pocket  made  on  purpose,  a carpenter’s 
rule. 

The  merits  of  Boyeh  consisted  in  his  being 
a good  verbal  scholar,  and  conscientiously  act- 
ing up  to  the  letter  of  time  and  attention.  I 
have  seen  him  nod  at  the  close  of  the  long 
summer  school-hours,  wearied  out ; and  I should 
have  pitied  him,  if  he  had  taught  us  any  thing  but 
to  fear.  Though  a clergyman,  very  orthodox, 
and  of  rigid  morals,  he  indulged  himself  in  an 
oath,  which  was  u God’s-my-life  !”  When  you 
were  out  in  your  lesson,  he  turned  upon  you  a 
round,  staring  eye  like  a fish;  and  he  had  a 
trick  of  pinching  you  under  the  chin,  and  by 
the  lobes  of  the  ears,  till  he  would  make  the 
blood  come.  He  has  many  times  lifted  a boy 
vff  the  ground  in  this  way.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
proper  tyrant,  passionate  and  capricious ; would 
take  violent  likes  and  dislikes  to  the  same  boys ; 
fondle  some  without  any  apparent  reason,  though 
he  had  a leaning  to  the  servile,  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  sons  of  rich  people ; and  he  would  persecute 
others  in  a manner  truly  frightful.  I have 
seen  him  beat  a sickly-looking,  melancholy  boy 

(C n)  about  the  head  and  ears,  till  the  poor 

fellow,  hot,  dry -eyed,  and  confused,  seemed  lost 
in  bewilderment.  C — n,  not  long  after  he 
took  orders,  died  out  of  his  senses.  I do  not 
attribute  that  catastrophe  to  the  roaster;  and 
of  course  he  could  not  wish  to  do  him  any  last- 
ing mischief.  He  had  no  imagination  of  any 
sort.  But  there  is  no  saying  how  far  his  treat- 
ment of  the  boy  might  have  contributed  to  pre- 
vent a cure.  Tyrannical  schoolmasters  nowa- 
days are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  exclusively  in 
such  inferior  schools  as  those  described  with 
such  masterly  and  indignant  edification  by  my 
friend  Charles  Dickens ; but  they  formerly  seem- 
ed to  have  abounded  in  all ; and  masters,  as  well 
as  boys,  have  escaped  the  chance  of  many  bitter 
reflections,  since  a wiser  and  more  generous  in- 
tercourse has  come  up  between  them. 

I have  some  stories  of  Boyer,  that  will  com- 


pletely show  his  character,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  reader’s  indignation  by  something 
ludicrous  in  their  excess.  We  had  a few  board- 
ers at  the  school ; boys,  whose  parents  were  too 
rich  to  let  them  go  on  the  foundation.  Among 
them,  in  my  time,  was  Carlton,  a son  of  Lord 
Dorchester ; Macdonald,  one  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron’s  sons ; and  R , the  son  of  a rich  mer- 

chant. Carlton,  who  was  a fine  fellow,  manly, 
and  full  of  good  sense,  took  his  new  master  and 
his  caresses  very  coolly,  and  did  not  want  them. 
Little  Macdonald  also  could  dispense  with  them, 
and  would  put  on  his  delicate  gloves  after  les- 
son, with  an  air  as  if  he  resumed  his  patrician 

plumage.  R was  meeker,  and  willing  to 

be  encouraged ; and  there  would  the  master  sit, 
with  his  arm  round  his  tall  waist,  helping  him 
to  his  Greek  verbs,  as  a nurse  does  bread  and 
milk  to  an  infant ; and  repeating  them,  when  be 
missed,  with  a fond  patience,  that  astonished  us 
criminals  in  drugget. 

Very  different  was  the  treatment  of  a boy  on 
the  foundation,  whose  friends,  by  some  means  or 
other,  had  prevailed  on  the  master  to  pay  him 
an  extra  attention,  and  try  to  get  him  on.  He 
had  come  into  the  school  at  an  age  later  than 
usual,  and  couldv  hardly  read.  There  was  a 
book  used  by  the  learners  in  reading,  called 
“ Dialogues  between  a Missionary  and  an  In- 
dian.” It  was  a poor  performance,  full  of  in- 
conclusive arguments  and  other  commonplaces. 
The  boy  in  question  used  to  appear  with  this 
book  in  his  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  school, 
the  master  standing  behind  him.  The  lesson 

was  to  begin.  Poor , whose  great  fault 

lay  in  a, deep-toned  drawl  of  his  syllables  and 
the  omission  of  his  stops,  stood  half-looking  at 
the  book,  and  half-casting  his  eye  toward  the 
right  of  him,  whence  the  blows  were  to  pro- 
ceed. The  master  looked  over  him;  and  his 
hand  was  ready.  I am  not  exact  in  my  quota- 
tion at  this  distance  of  time ; but  the  spirit  of 
one  of  the  passages  that  I recollect  was  to  the 
following  purport,  and  thus  did  the  teacher  and 
his  pupil  proceed : 

Master . “Now,  young  man,  have  a care; 
or  I’ll  set  you  a swinging  task.”  (A  common 
phrase  of  his.) 

Pupil.  (Making  a sort  of  heavy  bolt  at  his 
calamity,  and  never  remembering  his  stop  at 
the  word  Missionary.)  “ Missionary  Can  yon 
see  the  wind  ?” 

(Master  gives  him  a slap  on  the  cheek.) 

Pupil.  (Raising  his  voice  to  a cry,  and  still 
forgetting  his  stop.)  “ Indian  No!” 

Master . 14  God’s-my-life,  young  man ! have  a 
care  how  you  provoke  me.” 

Pupil.  (Always  forgetting  the  stop.)  “Mis 
sionary  How  then  do  you  know  that  there  is 
such  a thing  ?” 

(Here  a terrible  thump.) 

Pupil.  (With  a shout  of  agony.)  “ Indian 
Because  I feel  it.” 

One  anecdote  of  his  injustice  will  suffice  for 
all.  It  is  of  ludicrous  enormity ; nor  do  I be- 
lieve any  thing  more  flagrantly  willful  was  ever 
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done  by  himself.  I heard  Mr.  C , the  suf-  ( did  not  like  such  matters  to  go  before  the  gov* 

ferer,  now  a most  respectable  person  in  a gov-  ernors.  Another  time,  Favell,  a Grecian,  a 
eminent  office,  relate  it  with  a due  relish,  long  youth  of  high  spirit,  whom  he  had  struck,  went 
after  quitting  the  school.  The  master  was  in  to  the  school-door,  opened  it,  and,  turning  round 

the  habit  of  “spiting”  C ; that  is  to  say,  with  the  handle  in  his  grasp,  told  him  he  would 

of  taking  every  opportunity  to  be  severe  with  never  set  foot  again  in  the  place,  unless  he  prqpx- 
hira,  nobody  knew  why.  One  day  he  comes  ised  to  treat  him  with  more  delicacy.  “ Como 
into  the  school,  and  finds  him  placed  in  the  back,  child— come  back !”  said  the  other,  pale, 
middle  of  it  with  three  other  boys.  He  was  and  in  a faint  roice.  There  was  a dead  si* 
not  in  one  of  his  worst  humors,  and  did  not  lence.  Favell  came  back,  and  nothing  more 
, seem  inclined  to  pnnish  them,  till  he  saw  his  was  done. 

antagonist.  “Oh,  oh,  sir!”  said  he;  “what!  A sentiment,  unaccompanied  with  something 
you  are  among  them,  are  you?”  and  gave  him  practical,  would  have  been  lost  upon  him 

an  exclusive  thump  on  the  face.  He  then  turn-  D , who  went  afterward  to  the  Military 

ed  to  one  of  the  Grecians,  and  said,  “ I have  not  College  at  Woolwich,  played  him  a trick,  ap. 
time  to  flog  all  these  boys ; make  them  draw  parently  between  jest  and  earnest,  which  aroused 
lots,  and  I’ll  punish  one.”  The  lots  were  drawn,  us  exceedingly.  He  was  to  be  flogged ; and 

and  C ’s  was  favorable.  “ Oh,  oh  !”  return-  the  dreadful  door  of  the  library  was  approached. 

ed  the  master,  when  he  saw  them,  “ you  have  (They  did  not  invest  tho  books  with  flowers,  as 
escaped,  have  you,  sir  ?”  and  pulling  out  his  Montaigne  recommends.)  Down  falls  the  crim- 
watch,  and  turning  again  to  the  Grecian,  ob-  inal,  and,  twisting  himself  about  the  master’s 
served,  that  he  found  he  had  time  to  punish  the  legs,  which  he  does  the  more  when  the  other 

whole  three ; “ and,  sir,”  added  he  to  C , attempts  to  move,  repeats  without  ceasing, 

with  another  slap,  “I’ll  begin  with  you.”  He  “Oh,  good  God!  consider  my  father,  sir ; my 
thert  took  the  boy  into  the  library  and  flogged  father,  sir ; you  know  my  father !”  The  point 
him ; and,  on  issuing  forth  again,  had  the  face  was  felt  to  be  getting  ludicrous,  and  was  given 

to  say,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  “ I have  not  up.  P , now  a popular  preacher,  was  in 

time,  after  all,  to  punish  these  two  other  boys ; the  habit  of  entertaining  the  boys  that  way. 
let  them  take  care  how  they  provoke  me  another  Ho  was  a regular  wag ; and  would  snatch  his 
time.”  jokes  out  of  the  very  flame  and  fury  of  tho 

Often  did  I wish  that  I was  a fairy,  in  order  master,  like  snap-dragon.  Whenever  the  other 
to  play  him  tricks  like  a Caliban.  We  used  to  struck  him,  P.  would  get  up ; and,  half  to  avoid 
sit  and  fancy  what  we  should  do  with  his  wig ; the  blows,  and  half  render  them  ridiculous,  be- 
how  we  would  hamper  and  vex  him ; “ put  gin  moving  about  the  school-room,  making  all 
knives  in  his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew.”  sorts  of  antics.  When  he  was  struck  in  the 
To  venture  on  a joke  in  our  own  mortal  per-  face,  he  would  clap  his  hand  with  affected 
sons,  w'as  like  playing  with  Polyphemus.  One  vehemence  to  the  place,  and  cry  as  rapidly, 
afternoon,  when  he  was  nodding  with  sleep  over  “ Oh , Lord !”  If  the  blow  came  on  the  arm,  he 
a lesson,  a boy  of  the  name  of  Mcaer,  who  stood  would  grasp  his  arm,  with  a similar  cxclama- 
behind  him,  ventured  to  take  a pin,  and  begin  tion.  The  master  would  then  go,  driving  and 
advancing  with  it  up  his  wig.  The  hollow,  ex-  kicking  him  ; while  the  patient  accompanied 
hibiled  between  the  wig  and  the  nape  of  the  every  blow  with  the  same  comments  and  illos- 
neck,  invited  him.  The  boys  encouraged  this  trations,  making  faces  to  us  by  way  of  index, 
daring  act  of  gallantry.  Nods  and  becks,  and  What  a bit  of  a golden  age  was  it,  when  the 
then  whispers  of  “ Go  it,  M. !”  gave  more  and  Rev.  Mr.  Steevens,  one  of  the  under  grammar- 
more  valor  to  his  hand.  On  a sudden,  the  mas-  masters,  took  his  place,  on  some  occasion,  for  a 
ter’s  head  falls  back ; he  starts,  with  eyes  like  short  time ! Steevens  was  short  and  fat,  with 
a shark;  and  seizing  the  unfortunate  culprit,  a handsome,  cordial  face.  You  loved  him  as 
who  stood  helpless  in  the  act  of  holding  the  you  looked  at  him ; and  seemed  as  if  you  should 
pin,  caught  hold  of  him,  fiery  with  passion.  A love  him  the  more,  tho  fatter  he  became.  I 
“swinging  task”  ensued,  which  kept  him  at  stammered  when  I was  at  that  time  of  life; 
home  all  the  holidays.  One  of  these  tasks  which  was  an  infirmity  that  used  to  get  me 
would  consist  of  an  impossible  quantity  of  Yir-  into  terrible  trouble  with  the  master.  Steevens 
which  the  learner,  unable  to  retain  it  at  used  to  say,  on  tho  other  hand,  “ Here  comes 
once,  wasted  his  heart  and  soul  out  14  to  get  our  little  black-haired  friend,  who  stammers  so. 
up,”  till  it  was  too  late.  Now,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  him.”  The 

Sometimes,  however,  our  despot  got  into  a consequence  was,  I did  not  hesitate  half  so  much 
dilemma,  and  then  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  as  with  the  other.  When  I did,  it  was  out  of 
out  of  it.  A boy,  now  and  then,  would  be  impatience  to  please  him. 
roused  into  open  and  fierce  remonstrance.  I | Such  of  us  were  not  liked  the  better  by  the 
recollect  S.,  afterward  one  of  the  mildest  of  master,  as  were  in  favor  with  his  wife.  She 
preachers,  starting  up  in  his  place,  and  pouring  was  a sprightly,  good-looking  woman,  with  black 
forth  on  his  astonished  hearer  a torrent  of  in-  eyes,  and  was  beheld  with  transport  by  the  boys, 
vcctivcs  and  threats,  which  the  other  could  only  whenever  she  appeared  at  the  school-door.  Her 
answer  by  looking  pale,  and  uttering  a few  husband’s  name,  uttered  in  a mingled  tone  of 
threats  in  return.  Nothing  came  of  it.  He  good-nature  and  imperativeness,  brought  him 
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down  from  his  seat  with  smiling  haste.  Some- 
times he  did  not  return.  On  entering  the 
school  one  day,  he  found  a boy  eating  cherries. 
'4  Where  did  you  get  those  cherries?'’  exclaim- 
ed he,  thinking  the  boy  had  nothing  to  say  for 
himself.  u Mrs.  Boyer  gave  them  me,  sir.”  He 
turned  away,  scowling  with  disappointment. 

Speaking  of  fruit,  reminds  me  of  a pleasant 
trait  on  the  part  of  a Grecian  of  the  name  of 
Le  Grice.  He  was  the  maddest  of  all  the  great 
boys  in  my  time ; clever,  fall  of  address,  and  not 
hampered  with  modesty.  Remote  rumors,  not 
lightly  to  be  heard,  fell  on  our  ears,  respecting 
pranks  of  his  among  the  nurses’  daughters.  He 
had  a fair,  handsome  face,  with  delicate,  aquiline 
nose,  and  twinkling  eyes.  I remember  his 
astonishing  me,  w’hen  I was  “a  new  boy,”  with 
sending  me  for  a bottle  of  water,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  down  the  back  of  G.,  a grave 
Deputy  Grecian.  On  the  master  asking  him 
one  day,  why  he,  of  all  the  boys,  had  given  up 
no  exercise  (it  was  a particular  exercise  that 
they  were  bound  to  do  in  the  course  of  a long 
set  of  holidays),  he  said  he  had  had  44  a lethar- 
gy.” The  extreme  impudence  of  this  puzzled 
the  master;  and  I believe  nothing  came  of  it. 
But  what  1 alluded  to  about  the  fruit  was  this : 
Le  Grice  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  apples  in 
school-time,  for  which  he  had  been  often  re- 
buked. One  day,  having  particularly  pleased 
the  master,  the  latter,  who  was  eating  apples 
himself,  and  who  would  now  and  then  with  great 
ostentation  present  a boy  with  some  half-penny 
token  of  his  mansuetude,  called  out  to  his  favor- 
ite of  the  moment : “ Le  Grice,  here  is  an  ap- 
ple for  you.”  Le  Grice,  who  felt  his  dignity 
hurt  as  a Grecian,  but  was  more  pleased  at  hav- 
ing this  opportunity  of  mortifying  his  reprover, 
replied,  with  an  exquisite  tranquillity  of  assur- 
ance, 11  Sir,  I never  eat  apples.”  For  this, 
among  other  things,  the  boys  adored  him. 
Poor  fellow ! He  and  Favell  (who,  though 
very  generous,  was  said  to  be  a little  too  sens- 
ible of  an  humble  origin)  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  when  they  were  at  college,  for  com- 
missions in  the  army.  The  duke  good-naturedly 
sent  them.  Le  Grice  died  in  the  West  Indies. 
Favell  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Spain, 
hut  not  before  he  had  distinguished  himself  as 
an  officer  and  a gentleman. 


EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 

WHAT  is  the  enterprise  and  general  pros- 
perity of  the  Americans  to  be  attributed 
to  (their  country  is  not  naturally  so  rich  or 
fruitful  as  Mexico),  except  to  their  general  en- 
lightenment? The  oldest  manufacturers  of 
cotton  in  the  world  are  the  Hindoos  ; labor  with 
them  Is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of 
•he  world  : yet  we  take  the  cotton  that  grows 
at  the  doors  of  their  factories,  bring  it  13,000 
miles  to  this  country,  manufacture  it  here  where 
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labor  is  so  expensive,  take  it  back  13,000  miles, 
and  undersell  the  native  manufacturer.  Labot 
is  dearer  in  America  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  yet  we  dread  and  fear  their  competi- 
tion more  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The 
reason  of  all  this  is  obvious.  All  the  advantages 
which  the  Hindoo  possesses  are  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  his  intellectual  inferiority  to 
ourselves ; while  we  dread  the  American,  with 
reason,  because  he  is,  intellectually  at  least,  our 
equal,  and,  considering  the  general  intelligence 
and  good  conduct  of  the  hands  he  employs,  our 
superior.  To  what  cause,  except  that  of  a de- 
cided superiority  in  captains  and  crews,  can  we 
attribute  th*  fact  that  the  Americans  have  de- 
prived us  of  so  large  a portion  of  the  whale 
fishery,  as  in  a measure  to  have  monopolized  it? 
American  clocks,  which  we  now  see  in  almost 
every  hall  and  cottage,  ought  to  set  us  thinking. 
We  may  be  sure  of  this,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
most  deserving  of  it.  If  political  or  philan- 
thropic considerations  should  fail  to  show  us  the 
necessity  of  educating  our  people,  commercial 
considerations  will  one  day  remind  ns  of  what 
we  ought  to  have  done.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  reminder  may  not  come  too  late. 

Enlightenment  is  the  great  necessity  and  the 
great  glory  of  our  age ; ignorance  is  the  most 
expensive,  and  most  dangerous,  and  most  press- 
ing of  all  our  evils.  Among  ourselves  we  find 
a variety  of  motives  converging  upon  this  con- 
clusion. The  statesman  has  become  aware  that 
an  enlightened  population  is  more  orderly,  more 
submissive,  in  times  of  public  distress,  to  the 
necessity  of  their  circumstances ; not  so  easily 
led  away  by  agitators;  in  short,  more  easily 
and  more  cheaply  governed.  The  political 
economist  is  well  aware  of  the  close  connection 
between  genera]  intelligence  and  successful  en- 
terprise and  industry.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  enlightened  and  intelligent  persons,  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  those  whoso  thoughts 
aro  at  work  in  subduing  nature,  improving  arts, 
and  increasing  national  wealth.  The  benevolent 
man  is  anxious  that  all  should  share  those  en- 
joyments and  advantages  which  he  himself  finds 
to  be  the  greatest.  Both  Churchman  and  Dis- 
senter know  well  enough  that  they  are  under 
the  necessity  of  educating.  And  the  manufac- 
turer, too,  who  is  employing,  perhaps,  many 
more  hands  than  the  colonel  of  a regiment  com- 
mands, is  now  becoming  w’ell  aware  how  much 
to  his  advantage  it  is  that  his  men  should  prefer 
a book  or  a reading-room  to  the  parlor  of  a 
public  house  ; should  understand  what  they  are 
about,  instead  of  being  merely  able  to  go 
through  their  i.liottcd  task  as  so  many  beasts  of 
burden ; and  that  they  should  have  the  strong 
motive  of  making  their  homes  decent  and  re- 
spectable, and  of  bettering  their  condition.  All 
these  motives  are  now  working — strongly,  too 
— in  the  public  mind,  and  have  begun  to  bear 
fruit. — Frasers  Magazine. 
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there  are  a few  foot-holes  to  aid  you  in  descend- 
ing the  slippery  blocks.  Stooping  down  at  the 
entrance  of  the  low  passage,  four  feet  high,  we 
began  the  sloping  descent  into  the  interior. 
This  first  passage  continues  on  a slope,  down 
to  a subterranean  room  ; but  at  the  distance  of 
106  feet,  a block  of  granite  closes  it ; and  an 
upper  passage  ascends  from  this  point  at  an 
angle  of  27°.  Climbing  by  a few  steps  into 
the  second  passage,  you  ascend  to  the  entrance 
of  the  great  gallery.  From  this  point  a hori- 
zontal passage  leads  into  what  is  called  the 


Queen's  Chamber,  which  is  small,  and  roofed 
by  long  blocks,  resting  against  each  other,  and 
forming  an  angle : its  height  to  this  point  is 
about  tweuty  feet.  There  is  a niche  in  tho 
east  end,  where  the  Arabs  have  broken  the 
stones  in  search  for  treasure ; and  Sir  G.  Wilk- 
inson thinks,  that  “ if  the  pit  where  the  king's 
body  was  deposited  does  exist  in  any  of  these 
rooms,  it  should  be  looked  for  beneath  this 
niche.”  He  remarks  besides,  that  this  chamber 
stands  under  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  At  the 
base  of  the  great  gallery,  to  which  we  now  re- 


turn, is  the  mouth  of  what  is  called  the  well,  a 
narrow  funnel-shaped  passage,  leading  down  to 
the  chamber  at  the  base  of  the  edifice,  hollowed 
in  the  rock,  and  if  the  theory  of  Dr.  Lepsius 
is  correct,  originally  containing  the  body  of 
the  founder.  The  long  ascending  slope  of  the 
great  gallery,  six  feet  wide,  is  formed  by  succes- 
sive courses  of  masonry  overlaying  each  other, 
and  thus  narrowing  the  passage  toward  the  top. 

Advancing  158  feet  up  this  impressive  avenue, 
we  come  to  a horizontal  passage,  where  four 
granite  portcullises,  descending  through  grooves, 
once  opposed  additional  obstacles  to  the  rash 
eunosity  or  avarice  which  might  tempt  any  to 
invade  the  eternal  silence  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  which  they  besides  concealed  ; but  the 
cunning  of  the  spoiler  has  been  there  of  old,  the  j 
device  was  vain,  and  you  are  now  enabled  to 
enter  this,  the  principal  apartment  in  the  pyra- 
mid, and  called  the  King's  Chamber,  entirely 
constructed  of  red  granite,  as  is  also  the  sarcoph- 
agus, the  lid  and  contents  of  which  had  been 
removed.  This  is  entirely  plain,  and  without 
hieroglyphics ; the  more  singular,  as  it  seems  j 
to  be  ascertained  that  they  were  then  in  use.  ( 
The  sarcophagus  rests  upon  an  enormous  granite 
block,  which  may,  as  suggested  by  Mrs.  Poole, 
in  her  minute  account  of  the  interior,  have  been 
placed  to  mark  the  entrance  to  a deep  vault  or  | 
pit  beneath.  There  are  some  small  holes  in  the 
walk  of  the  chamber,  the  purpose  of  which  was  , 
for  ventilation,  as  at  length  discovered  by  Col.  , 
Howard  Vyse.  j 

Above  the  King's  Chamber,  and  only  to  be  , 
reached  by  a narrow  passage,  ascending  at  the 
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south-east  corner  of  tho  great  gallery,  having 
notches  in  which  pieces  of  wood  were  formerly 
inserted,  and  from  the  top  of  that,  along  an- 
other passage,  is  the  small  chamber  discovered 
by  Mr.  Davison;  its  height  is  only  three  feet 
six  inches;  above  it  are  four  other  similar  niches, 
discovered  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  the  top- 
most of  which  is  angular.  Wilkinson  supposes 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  these  chambers  is  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  King’s  Chamber, 

.and  here  was  discovered  the  cartouche  contain- 
| ing  the  name  of  the  founder,  Suphis,  identical 
I with  that  found  upon  the  tablets  in  Wady  Mag- 
hara,  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai. 

The  second  pyramid,  generally  attributed, 
though  without  hieroglyphical  confirmation,  to 
Cephrenes,  is  more  ancient  and  ruder  in  its 
masonry  than  that  of  Cheops.  Standing  on 
higher  ground,  it  has  from  some  points  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  height  than  that  of  the  great 
pyramid,  and  its  dimensions  are  hardly  less 
stupendous.  It  is  distinguished  by  having  a 
portion  of  the  smooth  casing  yet  remaining, 
with  which  all  the  pyramids  were  once  covered, 
and  it  is  a great  feat  to  climb  up  this  dangerous, 
slippery  surface  to  the  summit.  Yet  there  are 
plenty  of  Arabs  who  for  a trilling  beckshish  will 
dash  “ down  Cheops  and  up  Cephrenes  ” with 
incredible  celerity.  Its  interior  arrangements 
differ  from  those  of  the  great  pyramid,  in  that 
in  accordance  with  Lepsius’s  theory,  the  sar- 
cophagus of  the  builder  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and 
not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice.  The 
glory  of  opening  this  pyramid  is  duo  to  the 
enterprising  Belzoni. 
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Hall.  The  aW(nw^  w*ca  census#  sijf^mnly  ot  iff** 


, -J*  ;\  “*hx  • - ,RfcF*t  tupfci;  / r . 

,„;•  e.*  c-mpiVt^fm:A.- 1)0:  i:  d?  ot  h burnt,  ,-d  end  l»o*rnmtr.  "ftcr  an  iwly  hr^kbuU;,  1 yra' 

f |j(Y ■ y *i,|u.n«,*  wnh  u*.  vnporb  ro;.*},  ifbUn»mu  oi:n;n  nmoof;  tire  Vouis;  of- the  »;reut. Kail.  *«  imd, 

m fdl  thci  ViyM  \kw$$  I had  huf  im^rftM?Uy  wum-ynd  *hu 

with  monHod^  4t*s!tip***  {'iWnWfW^  ^ cive  its  dimensions,  from  WUk-intson, 

" * J tlmipuon  of  the  cM  of  tba  tertifde 


nmi  deyuted  VniA 

nushies3,.. 


ft  nierWjftres  170  fort  tiy  3?D;  support e'd  by 


SCESEBY  ON  THE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


central  avemiQ  «!  tw«dv<?  mnsrivo  h 

fo^kigh  fwitfofot  the  pedertM  ?io#i  abapii,ii)  $uui 
li  in  diat&i$utf,  beside*  & hmidtoad  and  t weiay- 
two  of  ;«w *i*ifo  rw.  fo*'  fitheV  less  gigutitfo  dimeo - 
xi&rcsv  43  fefcfc inehe^  iu  iwigHt,  and  27  &<fj 
6 fo&Hm  itt  ttu^ixmriTOic<  distributed  in  ^vea 
Itaea  u/t  eidm  side  of  the  forum  The  tWhe 
Mitral  eolmmn  original  Jy-  fomt&fo;  hm 

the  tvpjr;  hbitWnmost  have  been  uwjk*ed  within 
the  frpor  issW^ra  of  appHrctuly  in  the 

tiiae  of  ITfoyTfo^^TTk^  (mincer  d|'  tbe  hajh 

The  two  til\ih&  vtiiifi:  foul  worti  also  partly  built 
.iito  the  l^’j^trtgr  uf  the  doorway,  as  ttffo 

pear*  f*mi  ifofe ; ybugh ' -ibl&v ■ ;prhioh  w#nT:i$V 
sn&.Yp&  for  tb&fc  purjfosbv  iVitiehed  To  this  -.am 
ether  lower*,  closing  the  inner  cxtrmiiiiy 
of  the  bath  beyond  Which  *r«  t vVti  ofeaJfofe,  ./fob 
i^tdi  vtiuidittgMu  its.  original  rite,  tJipjoifo}?  having 
been  thrown  dowtt  and  bjrbfom  by  bUjiviii  Vio- 
lence. Similar  bat  <ma  t fo t piopy  *oc0 mi 

to  ibid  <ym i,  nf  which  cfcsy  form  ih^  wo'et 
side/1  This  us  the  #pot  which  X have  '§|i&?thR: 

for  a mmpeeriVC  view  of  the  Great  flail,  foe 
obelisk  mill  standing,  but  the  pfopyhra  in  Khn 
f hr^grtnirulnm^s  ofunrir  min.  Still.  foHoWihtf 
fkr. intrf&tfo  }dhn  M the  great  fofopfe  thvodgb  ike 
craned  pnipytea  **i  fot»>grnttu4 
another  ktffoff  With  two  pbcfedjtffcf  larger  dieted? 
Statu*  tiler  tsria  XtoVt  itiiidfoyf  hcmg'  Sfo  ftfot  high 
and  ■#  mmw,  sat  nmfided  by  a perisiylcu  ii  I 
rsra  he  allowed  the  c^presfoou,  ofOtsiride  figures 
I’jsssfog  between  two  dilapidated  propylm,  you 
eater  another  smaller  Area,  ornamented  in  a 
maim  mauner,  otad  succeeded  by  a vcstibuRy 
in  front  of  the  granite  gateways That  form  the 
fayenfo  of  tilth  court  before  the  stfoefcuary  This 
4*1  4 al«o  oi  red  grnniuu  divided  into  two 
in&ranents,  mid  surrounded  by  numerous  cham* 
to  of  small  duncimott^  varying  from  feet 


by  lb,  to  1&  foot  by  8.  Thu  walls  of  tbi* 
simti  sanctuary,  sfowfo1#  fof  the  svfo  bf  » niurv 
ancient  one,  are  foglUy'i^lt^ejd^oulpfured,  And 
[Kimted1  and  {be  QeiUwg  of  afors  on  a blue 
ground,  tho  Vvfode  eA<jufoifcly  tliUAlied.  The 
| entire  hejghr  of  itfoi  hull,  tA^  the  central  pur- 
' tion,  is  not  Je*s  thin  80  ter^  the.  propyh^a  Bid! 
higher:  / . ‘ '>Y°  - : [>-'■/''*  ''*',•??*'  • 

The  imagiualiim  is  no  doubt  bewildemd  ui 
foifowmg  thi^ic  uu/urrous  detnib,  and  yet  maoh 
!»  foft  undeHirribcd  nad  even  ummlfoed>  and  the 

eye.  even  of  d»c  viMtorv  rnoro  lUyui  satisfied  with 
wyme,  \vt)i  i.rturn  to  the  prominent  objects , 
tboh'e  ajoMOv  of  which  he  can  OJipccf  to  vetaifi  n 
vivid  o'cciu-j  fiou.  The  Great  Hall  will  ettrac, 
hb.  attention  abere  irMty  thing  cIk- 

■■.SCENERY  .ON ' THE  ESiE  RAlTROAli 
f|1H  E'yr^lntotl^  tivft- 


mfo  iius(]diehhona  d r^^chitig  a)-:. 

fobst  .fp  thd'-Alfogtoy#;  4ra^  ^ pdifod  tt)  access  ue w 

bolds  for  the  ioori^  abounding  with  the  love- 
liest  tfiyii  the  gmhifoat  Worto  of  ?«dl^rc>  Train 
the  Tfudson  to  the  l.nkes.  yfov  scenery  is  cou- 
stantly  elmiig fog  irvioi  the  romantic  and  beautifu f 
to  the  bold  and  rugged , imd  again  from  the 
sublime  tUtd  iejtTfully  grond  to  the  sweetest 
pictures  of  gentfo  bearur  There  is  probably 
tip  road  m fbe  world  that  pu&se*  through  such 
a v&riety  of  5<c»?nory  »^  iioc8  the  Sfic^  «od 
is  ccitHiniy  none  that  can  jacseof  to  flip  travefof 
sueba  ?ucaa»n>r?  af  triumphs  of  art  over  the 
hifittfooble  oIksiac foz  ^foxfoumsf^  Uh-%  at  almost 
’ every  *a*pT  mised  against  the  don-ciud  inmuh 
!•  rrr^inUf  y*c  kwoheot  fecds^as.  The  tnchantmg 
1 miigtidfcpnce  of  the  scenery  keeps  the  attention 
; alive,  while  its  varying  character  at  every  turn, 
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tiutitimmliy  opens  now  sources  of  enjoyment. 
Immense  rooky  excavations  salute  you  upon 
every  side.  Miles  of  mountain  acclivities  of 
solid  rock  have  been  borne  away  by  the  Hercu- 
lean arm  of  persevering  industry.  You  see 
where  the  lofty  cliff  has  been  beaten  down ; the 
huge  mountain-barrier  leveled  ; rough  and  rug- 
ged precipices  overcome  ; chasms  spanneJ,  and 
wide  valleys  and  rivers  crossed. 

The  scenery  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  is 


grand  beyond  description ; and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Susquehanna,  after  passing  out  of  a wilder- 
ness, where  every  portion  is  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  grandeur,  a truly  agricultural  region, 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  smiling  with 
abundance^  meets  the  eye.  At  the  point  where 
the  road  first  strikes  the  Susquehanna,  that  noble 
river  is  seen  in  the  plenitude  of  its  magnificent 
beauty. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  point  out  the  particular 


VALL8Y  OP  THU  *SVjtJRSJ$K 


from  the  Slate  Rock  Catting.  Port  Jlnm*  in  too  di?taoce. 


worthy  of  examination,  or  to  do-  ; gunk  mountains,  which  are  seen  stretching  away 
e of  the  numerous  landscapes  which  j to  the  northeast,  where  the  eye  catches  a misty 
the  track;  but  we  will  venture  to  [glimpse  of  the  distant  Catskills,  The  appear - 
nowhere  between  sun  and  sun  can  j anee  of  these  mountains  from  the  east  is  truly 
ination  and  variety  of  the  wonder-  Sublime ; and  ascending  toward  the  summit  the 
and  art,  w ith  the  beautiful  be  seen,  country  is  as  rugged  as  the  wildest  steeps  of  the 
ride  on  the  Erie  railroad.  Sketches  Appenines  or  Styrian  Alps.  After  passing  t he 
hese  views  accompany  this  article,  summit  of  the  mountain  through  a rack-cutting, 
from  time  to  time,  give  such  others  half  a mile  in  length,  the  road  winds  by  a gentle 
vill  prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  slope  of  a dozen  miles  along  the  mountain  side 
r is  familiar  with  the  geography  of  to  the  valley  below.  About  half  way  down, 
wrotnencing  at  Piermont,  cm  the  j another  deep  cutting  through  the  rock  is  passed, 
nty-four  miles  from  New  York,  on  j on  emerging  from  which,  a view  of  remarkable 
■ that  projects  a mile  into  the  river,  j loveliness  meets  the  eye.  At  this  point  the 
ray  westward  among  the  hills  along  traveler  has  an  unbroken  view  of  the  enchanting 
f the  SparkilL  Just  before  leaving  j valley  of  the  Neversink  in  all  its  cultivated 
ing  north,  the  view  on  the  preceding  beauty.  The  accompanying  view  represents 
anted.  j the  scene  from  the  spot  where  the  road  boldly 

Sparkill  the  road  leads  oyer  to  the  sweeps  toward  the  south,  and  shows  the  west- 
icr©  the  first  lovely  scenery  com- 1 ern  verge  of  the  volley  bordered  by  a chain  of 
L wild  and  broken,  but  picturesque  j mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  gleams  the  viL 
ico  through  Orange  county,  beauti-  j Inge  of  Port  Jervis  and  its  fcvel  fields,  losing 
om  its  fertility  and  high  cultivation,  themselves  far  in  the  sooth  where  mils  the 
the  road  approaches  the  Sbawan-  Delaware,  beyond  which  again  the  distant  town 


BATHING — ITS  UTILITY 


of  Milford  may  be  seen  in  the  misty  light. 
Running  south  through  this  beautiful  area  is  a 
winding  grove  of  trees,  marking  the  coarse  of  the 
Nevendnk  to  where  it  unites  with  the  Delaware. 

We  will  present  only  one  other  view,  which 
represents  one  of  the  imposing  structures  which 


characterise  the  Erie  road.  This  Is  the  viaduct 
over  the  valley  of  the  Starruoca,  built  of  stone. 
It  is  elevated  one  hundred  feet  above  the  valley, 
is  over  twelve  hundred  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
five  wide,  and  is  composed  of  eighteen  heavy 
piers,  with  arches  of  fifty  feet  span.  It  is  sim- 


Si  ARJa  CCA.  ViADCCX 


p\e  in  iU  design,  but  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  feather ; and  add  more  brandy  to  the  man,  anti 
ami  is  altogether  the  noblest  piece  of  Work  upon  he  becomes  a lump/’  Heat  and  cold,  in  fact, 
the  whole  tine  of  the  road.  It  is  one  of  the  both  operate  in  the  same  manner,  by  exciting 
rno*t  interesting  objects  which  invite  the  notice  the  vital  powers  into  action,  but  to  use  either  to 
of  the  traveler,  and  gives  dignity  and  grandeur,  excess  as  surely  debilitates,  disorders,  and  over- 
ns  well  as  a picturesque  character  to  the  work,  {towers  the  system  as  an  abuse  of  brandy  would 
la  this  immediate  neighborhood  is  some  of  the  do.  All  things  that  cause  action  of  course  must 
finest  scenery  to  be  found  on  the  whole  line  of  act  as  stimuli,  and  whatever  rouses  the  heart 
the  road,  and  will  tempt  many  a traveler  to  and  nerves  must  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
repeat  his  visit,  and  linger  to  explore  new  beau-  of  power  existing  in  the  patient,  or  it  can  not 
ties,  which  the  eye  in  the  rolling  car  does  not  be  safe ; it  is  spurring  the  jaded  horse  that  kills 
detect.  j him.  Moderation  is  the  course  prescribed  in 

the  Jaw  of  nature  and  of  God,  and  it  needs  no 

w ..  , rv  i exquisite  discernment  to  distinguish  right  from 

IPmn  Dr  Mnnrf'i  n«*w  work  ah  41  HrtnUb.  And  1 ° , 

or  to  see  when  the 


wroug  in  a general  way 
system  needs  rest,  and  when  rousing. 

Sea-bathing  is  serviceable  only  as  a stimulus 
to  all  the  functions  by  rousing  the  nerves,  and 
hence  the  heart  and  arteries,  to  greater  activity. 
In  this  manner,  I have  seen  vast  benefit  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  more  particularly  those  in 
which  the  lymphatic  system  and  the  glands 
were  diseased,  as  in  scrofula,  tumid  abdomen, 
and  harsh  skin,  with  deficient  appetite,  and  in- 
disposition to  take  exercise.  It  does  mischief 
if  it  does  not  at  once  improve  power.  In  such 
cases,  however,  great  care  is  required  to  avoid 
too  long  a chill,  which  always  aggravates  the 
glandular  congestion.  Salt  stimulates  the  skin, 
but  a certain  degree  of  cold,  and,  perhaps,  of 


for  a little  while,  but  the  brandy  is  any  thing  shock,  is  necessary  for  the  beneficial  effects,  a 
bat  bracing-  Keep  the  man  in  the  cold  water,  j warm  bath  very  often  increasing  the  malady.  I 
and  see  what  a f>oort  shivering  mortal  he  would  speak  from  my  experience  of  the  effects  of  sca- 
bs ; you  might  almost  knock  him  down  with  a bathing,  and  would  strongly  urge  the  propriety 


VN 
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or  preparing  children  ff/r  plntiging  if<  the  sea,  M slftgo*  nf  the  itnwt  Ve  bom  cut  fever,  from 
getting  them  accustomed  to  cold  sponging  at  the  rigcu  of  the  severest  cold  fie  to  the  ficreft&t. 
hpttiey  as  this  pk<«  will  oftetr  supersede  the  need  excitement  vvbudi  the  heart  and  brain  will  htetr, 
of  visiting  the  $a&  far  their  bewbiL  and  enable  -}- mfiaemled hy'-  a perspiration  proportionately  v%r~- 
them  to  bear  the  sw*  the  better  when  advisable.  ienr ; and  hence  sometimes  inadvertently*  tb&r 
Sea-air  and  ^ a- water  exert  a very  decided  lo«*e  a patient  by  the  prnduetion  of  a yqtMen 
influence  upon  children.  ami,  indeed,  upon  all  sinking  like  f be  collate  of  chole^.  Somotuct 
who  ajra  not  accustomed'  to  it,  whether  in  -health  j and  skill,  therefore,  are  retymite  for  the  W© 
or  dtfceaSiW 

situation* 

ipi^^jppiiiiiHHipiipiHHM^piiHRpiip  mm . 

iSommoji  waHHiuciiBiv  f\l- iltfsir  Bj)p«ta»*font'  ihi  ; ?*iV4 ':  M iM'.iii b hv  •>  •>»*  p-M^&fcr-'  <>■■ 

<*mm  j|jj&g|jj6  *« ‘tUt&n ' -;^-i  V iLx&l  ■ | j 

IJ«S 

d BJHI  H .._...  H JHH - |d  Bi 

■night  ifmjii  ?h*i  la>f  bath.  If  »he  bath  be  resorted  : arWitufifetii  \ • 

•fi>  daily,  this  disorder  usually  comes  on  in.  about 

a ty^efe;  if  raily  tMoee  or  thrice  a veek*  it  amy . *u  iU\<  wj^<\w 

m>t  appear  leu  a.  month;  and  those  \vho  bathe  i**U*m>*  .iv  M .»  b or 

that.  ♦Wfcj'Whfcd' 
i *Mh '*$$)&{'■' 


In^ai!  of  itupro^ibg  the  bfahti  W^Vy\]ifc| than  P.k*  j xniwi^  bm^  $©*- 

way  poxiuee  debility  by  uvet -exciting  them  ; } Vty* 

i»e;jcc  Ap  is  pr Julia:  in most  ';ntse$  hot  to  bn  the  •">  uu day 

<|ferM8,%an  etury  atfeT1  day.  und  to  pec  milder  t jfrei * \Wfcifc&  V ooU  wm  >i  h>  &var  and  foWome- 
meftyorMt  if  utter  the . or  third  occasion. : ;V*f€-  Jfcwfi  abaitdnpUv  te^ed.  nud.wf  ibitj  it 


WfcirFJt 

E$5fcr. 

■ w'fe'.s'i  for  iiie roboKt.  Latftbr  fTa^rwhrtWfifflf,  wm®  ryfotrtii. . f-fetw^r  tf€? 

iicip 

i he  W)jf  bt  absorb  more  oi  the  vital  oir.  nml  io  marntain  the.  ordinary  temp^rarore  of  tlm 
thus  it  feeHctnte#  the  changes  on  ^*hk4  the  \m\y,  Thu*,  in  fever,  when  the  skrti  w feat, 
energy  of  life  depends,  Iq  this  respect  it  acts  spougiog  it  With  cold  v<»U^r  both  m^t  rcfrt^dc 
lilit*  all  otJici-  Mtmitlaw*  proper .n>  the  body,  ami  mg  and  curative;  vhilte  a free  use  '4  eidd  w*i£f 
not  like  alcphbtie  ^timuljr  wbiidi  excito  rh^  biicun,  .t^i,  drink  uluimt  always  ir»  stick  ease^  highly 
while  they  dunmUh  xhu  niflnrence  cf  the  vital  nir 1 Ri)vm«Vageoas, 

.1  [»«/»>  the  hhKMl,  md  ihvor  cnpilUrT  obsirtietions  It  im»-  be»»n  ^Toll  shown  by  Dr.  cl . B TrvM,  ,n 
;\:J.  in  flam  itiM  ions.  (ns  Lmvdchm  bcvinwi  nt  tbv»  c -u  Phy* 

The  mjlueocc  pf  cold  .on; the  nervous*  #y* tom  sieiaua,  on  vrhai.ltH'mti^^dd-ih^  . 


agent,  it  hptJifr  ftvtoiars  ami  de- ! ptkufiou,  ' .th<?« 

The:  ur*i  voojoo  of  ue  ,iily  v>j>  re  me- ,‘  <bs^tme.  »t  will  sut^or  n(\  porp*,.v,  ttoitfa. 

..  V.  i'.,..  i'v.  ...,  « li...  .»' ''  . i ir. . 


dhis  to  rtxmte  ^ from  b re  to  fnwt,  ff>mt  >u(na 


mar^  iVt  b.w  siimubilicig,  and  il  is  capable  ot 
depressm^  tlm  ril«i  jv?wers  in  pruftortioa  to  its 
\W?r.r  ot  exciting  tbera  Thuiv  ihr  hydarpt*« 
ihist^  have  in  their  hajidu  thti  powerof  producing 


pVairn. 


fortYs  to  i(fb4  ion(»>.  tho  influence  ‘ is  always  J Th»  fep^u-fffdA.  c »mm»g  thg  mosr  u^r^t  fif 

the  deheiou^  »i '"k  w«rm-bu>h  M 

About  the  dr  the  Wood  f Afb»» 

exhausting  fatigue-atul  Witni  id  ?leep,  wltetliM 
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from  disease  or  exertion,  will  need  no  arguments 
in  its  favor.  It  is  exactly  under  such  conditions 
that  it  is  most  useful.  From  time  immemorial, 
thermal  springs  of  tepid  warmth  have  been 
lauded  for  their  virtues  in  relieving  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  diseases  dependent  on  insufficiency 
of  blood,  and  exhaustion  of  the  brain,  such  as 
the  dyspepsy  of  anxious  persons,  and  individuals 
debilitated  by  excitement,  bad  habits,  and  hot 
climates.  The  mode  in  which  it  acts  seems 
evident — it  checks  waste  of  warmth  from  the 
skin,  invigorates  its  vessels  without  producing 
perspiration,  admits  a little  pure  water  into  the 
blood  by  absorption,  and  by  its  tranquillizing 
influence  on  the  nerves,  favors  the  action  of  any 
function  that  may  have  been  checked  or  dis- 
turbed. The  body  becomes  highly  electric  in 
warm  water,  and  probably  all  the  conditions  of 
increased  power  are  present  for  the  time  at 
least;  and  of  course,  so  far  as  warm  bathing 
promotes  appetite,  digestion,  assimilation,  and 
sound  sleep,  it  contributes  to  the  establishment 
of  increased  vigor.  Thus  we  find,  that  hypo- 
chondriacal patients  have  often  found  new  hopes 
in  the  genial  lymph  as  it  embraced  and  laved 
their  naked  limbs  ; they  have  felt  the  elements 
were  still  in  their  favor;  they  have  rejoiced  in 
the  sunny  air,  and  taken  their  homely  meals  as 
if  they  were  ambrosia,  with  hearts  grateful  to 
the  Hand  that  helped  them.  The  blessing  may, 
however,  be  abused — the  remedy  may  be  made 
a luxury,  the  means  of  health  a cause  of  weak- 
ness. When  continually  resorted  to  by  persons 
well  nourished,  but  inactive,  it  is  apt  to  produce 
a flaccid  ity  of  the  system,  and  to  encourage  that 
relaxation  of  the  veins  which  predisposes  to  ex- 
cessive formation  of  fat.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  is  generally  injurious  where  there  is  a tend- 
ency to  dropsy,  and  in  some  such  oases  I have 
known  it  immediately  followed  by  great  lymph- 
atic effusion  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  has 
been  quickly  removed,  however,  by  saline  ape- 
rients anJ  tonics. 

As  it  is  the  combination  of  heat  and  moisture 
that  renders  the  thermal  bath  so  efficacious,  it ; 
frequently  happens  that  a thoroughly  hot  bath 
meet  effectually  facilitates  the  cure,  and  we  are  | 
Dot  astonished  that  the  parboiling  waters  of 
Emmaus,  at  148°,  on  the  shores  of  Tiberias, 
are  as  famous  for  their  cures  as  any  of  the  Ger-  ; 
man  baths.  The  semi-barbarians  about  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  and  the 
savages  of  America,  know  how  to  employ  the 
Dot  bath  skillfully ; and  if  we  were  equally 
accustomed  with  them  to  exercise  our  natural 
instinct  and  common  sense,  we  also  might  bathe 
m hot  water  without  consulting  the  doctor ; but 
as  it  is,  we  had  better  take  advantage  of  a bet- 
ter opinion  than  our  own.  I the  more  earnestly 
□rge  this  course,  because  I know  the  danger  of 
all  hot  baths,  wherever  there  is  acute  disease  of 
an  inflammatory  kind  affecting  internal  organs, 
more  especially  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  bowels. 
Even  acute  rneumatism  is  more  likely  to  attack 
the  heart  when  the  hot  bath  is  employed ; and 
where  there  is  any  considerable  structural  dis- 
Voi#.  I.— No.  2.— O 
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order  of  that  organ,  the  use  of  the  bath  in  any 
j form  is  at  all  times  attended  with  risk. 

I Warm  baths  are  useful  in  all  nervous  disor- 
ders attended  with  debility,  in  all  cases  in  whioh 
there  is  dryness  of  the  skin  and  a tendency  to 
feverish  .less,  in  mental  fidgetiness,  in  irregular 
I circulation,  as  when  a person  can  not  take  due 
| exercise,  and  is  subject  to  coldness  of  the  feet  or 
i hands,  and  in  many  forms  of  congestion  and 
! dyspepsia,  with  tenderness  over  the  stom&oh. 

I It  is  serviceable  in  the  convulsive  diseases  of 
! children,  and  in  painful  diseases,  especially  of  a 
| spasmodic  kind,  but  more  particularly  in  cases 
I of  chronic  irritation  from  local  causes,  whether 
of  the  skin  or  of  internal  parts.  It  is  injurious 
to  plethoric  persons,  to  persons  subject  to  hiBm- 
orrhage  of  any  kind,  and  in  the  active  stage  of 
fever.  But  whether  it  would  be  good  or  bad  in 
any  individual  case,  can  be  determined  only  by 
one  who  has  ability  to  examine  and  judge  of 
that  case. 

As  a general  rule,  mineral  and  salt-water 
warm  baths  are  less  relaxing  than  those  of  pure 
water.  The  vapor  bath,  when  the  vapor  is  not 
breathed,  acts  more  powerfully,  though  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  warm  bath,  but  it  is 
more  useful  in  common  cold  and  rheumatism. 

The  warm-air  bath,  at  from  100°  to  120°,  is 
highly  convenient  and  useful,  where  it  is  desira- 
ble to  excite  perspiration,  as  in  rheumatism, 
scaly  eruptions,  and  certain  stages  of  fever  and 
cholera.  Tbe  plan  most  readily  adopted  is  that 
of  Dr.  Gower  : A lamp  is  placed  under  tho  end 
of  a metallic  tube,  which  is  introduced  under 
the  bed-clothes,  ’which  are  raised  from  the  body 
by  a wicker  frame- work,  and  the  degree  of  heat 
regulated  by  moving  the  lamp. 

The  cold  bath  is  unsafe  in  infancy  and  old  age, 
in  plethoric  habits,  in  spitting  of  blood,  in  erup* 
tive  diseases,  in  great  debility,  during  preg- 
nancy, and  in  case  of  weakness  from  any  exist- 
ing local  disease  of  an  acute  nature , but  in 
nearly  all  other  states  of  the  body,  cold  water 
is  the  best  stimulant  of  the  nerves,  the  finest 
quickener  of  every  function,  the  most  delightful 
invigorator  of  the  whole  frame,  qualifying  both 
brain  and  muscles  for  their  utmost  aotivity,  and 
clearing  alike  the  features  and  the  fancy  from 
clouds  and  gloom. 

Cold  may  always  be  safely  applied  when  the 
surface  is  heated  by  warmth  from  without,  os 
from  hot  water  or  the  vapor  bath,  and,  indeed, 
whenever  the  body  is  hot  without  previous  ex- 
ercise of  an  exhausting  kind.  Probably,  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Romans,  in  their  palmi- 
est days,  of  plunging  into  the  bapti*terium,  or 
cold  bath,  immediately  after  the  vapor  or  hot 
bath,  or,  as  a substitute,  the  pouring  of  cold 
water  over  the  head,  was  well  calculated  to 
invigorate  the  system,  and  give  a high  enjoy- 
ment of  existence.  The  Russian  practice  of 
plunging  into  a cold  stream,  or  rolling  in  the 
snow,  after  the  vapor-bath,  is  said  to  be  favor- 
able to  longevity.  The  Finlanders  are  accus- 
tomed to  leave  their  bathing-houses,  heated  to 
167°,  and  to  pass  into  the  open  air  without 
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any  covering  whatever,  even  when  the  ther- 
mometer indicates  a temperature  24°  belcw 
zero,  and  that  without  any  ill  effect,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  said  that  by  this  habit  they  are 
quite  exempted  from  rheumatism.  Would  that 
the  luxury  of  bathing,  so  cheaply  enjoyed  by  all 
tlasses  of  old  Rome,  were  equally  available 
among  ourselves.  The  conquerors  of  the  world 
introduced  their  baths  wherever  they  established 
their  power ; but  we  have  repudiated  the  bless- 
ings of  water  in  such  a form,  and  now  the  Rus- 
sian boor  and  the  Finnish  peasant,  the  Turk,  the 
Egyptian,  the  basest  of  people,  and  the  barba- 
rians of  Africa,  shame  even  the  inhabitants  of 
England’s  metropolis;  for  every  where  but  in 
our  land,  though  the  duty  of  cleanliness  may  not 
be  enjoined  as  next  to  godliness,  as  with  us,  yet 
the  benefit  and  the  luxury  of  the  bath  are  freely 
enjoyed,  as  the  natural  means  of  ablution  and  of 
health. 

**  With  us  the  man  of  no  complaint  demands 
The  warm  ablution,  jast  enough  to  clear 
The  sluices  of  the  skin,  enough  to  keep 
The  body  sAcrcd  from  indecent  soil. 

Still  to  be  pure,  even  did  it  not  conduce 

(As  much  it  does)  to  health,  were  greatly  worth 

Your  daily  pains.’*— Axmstbong. 


POVERTY  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  BAR. 

WITH  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  working  clergy,  there  is  no 
olass  of  the  community,  as  a body,  so  desperately 
poor  as  the  bar.  If  it  were  not  for  extrinsic 
aids,  one-half,  at  least,  of  its  members  must 
necessarily  starve.  Of  course  a considerable 
number  of  them  have  private  property  or  income, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  as  a general  rule,  he  who 
goes  to  the  bar  without  some  such  assistance 
and  resource  is  a fool — and  probably  a vanity- 
stricken  fool — a fond  dreamer  about  the 

Eloquium  ac  fam&m  Demostheni*  aut  Ciccroois ; 

forgetting  that  at  the  outset  these  worthies  had 
the  leisure  to  acquire,  and  the  ample  means  to 
pay  for  the  best  education  that  the  world  could 
afford.  The  aspirant  for  forensic  fame  who  can 
not  do  this  is  dreadfully  overweighted  for  the 
race,  and  can  scarcely  hope  to  come  in  a win- 
ner ; for  the  want  of  all  facilities  of  tuition  and 
of  one's  own  library,  which  is  a thing  of  great 
cost,  must  be  severely  felt,  and  the  necessity  of 
working  in  some  extraneous  occupation  for  his 
daily  bread  must  engross  much  of  that  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  study,  and  the  fur- 
therance otherwise  of  the  cardinal  object  he  has 
in  view.  We  have  read  of  many  cases  in  which 
men  have  struggled  triumphantly  against  all 
such  obstacles,  and  no  doubt  some  there  were — 
but  for  the  most  part,  as  in  Lord  Eldon’s  in- 
stance, they  were  grossly  exaggerated.  Next, 
of  those  who  have  no  patrimony  or  private  al- 
lowance from  friends,  the  press,  in  its  various 
departments,  supports  a very  large  number. 
Some  are  editors  or  contributors  to  magazines 
or  review*— daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly ; 


some  are  parliamentary  reporters ; some  short- 
hand writers ; some  reporters  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  courts  of  law  for  the  daily  journals  and 
the  now  almost  innumerous  legal  publications, 
from  the  recognized  reports  down  to  the  two- 
penny pamphlet : then  some  are  secretaries  to 
public  boards  or  bodies,  some  to  private  individ- 
uals. All  these  are  comparatively  well  off  in 
the  world,  and  may  u bide  their  time,”  though 
that  time  very  rarely  comes  in  any  prolific  shape, 
and  meanwhile  devote  their  tempora  tubseciva  to 
the  profession  without  the  physical  necessity  of 
doing  any  thing  ungentlemanly.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  others  hanging  on  to  the  profession 
in  a most  precarious  position  from  day  to  day, 
who  would  do  any  thing  for  business,  and  who 
taint  the  whole  mass  with  the  disgrace  of  their 
proceedings.  These  are  the  persons  who  resort 
to  the  arts  of  the  lowest  tradesmen,  such  as  un- 
der-working, touting  for  employment,  sneaking, 
cringing,  lying,  and  the  like.  These  are  the 
persons  who,  in  such  shabby  or  fraudulent  cases 
as  may  succeed,  share  the  fees  with  low  attor- 
neys, and  who  sign  habitually,  for  the  same 
I pettifogging  practitioners,  half-guinea  motions 
I in  the  batch,  for  half-a-crown  or  eighteenpenoe 
apiece ; and,  in  short,  do  any  thing  and  every 
thing  that  is  mean  and  infamous.  Alas  for  the 
dignity  of  the  bar!  The  common  mechanic, 
who  earns  his  regular  thirty  shillings  a week,  the 
scene-shifter,  the  paltry  play  actor,  enjoys  more 
of  the  comforts  and  real  respectability  of  human 
life  than  one  of  those  miserable  aspirants  to  the 
wool-sack,  who  spends  his  day  in  the  desperate 
quest  for  a brief,  and  sits  at  night  in  his  garret 
shivering  over  a shovel-full  of  coals  and  an  old 
edition  of  Coke  upon  Littleton. — Frazer1  $ Maga- 
zine. 

SONNET  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

23d  April , 1850. 

Beneath  the  solemn  shadow  he  doth  sleep 
Of  his  own  mountains!  closed  the  poet’s 
eyes 

To  all  earth’s  beauty — wood,  and  lake,  and 
skies, 

And  golden  mists  that  up  the  valleys  creep. 
Sweet  Doddon’s  stream  and  Rydal’s  grassy 
steep, 

The  “snow-white  lamb,”  his  cottage- maid- 
en’s prizo, 

The  cuckoo’s  note,  and  flowers,  in  which  his 
wise 

And  gentle  mind  found  “ thoughts  for  tears  too 
deep” — 

These,  Wordsworth  ! thou  hast  left ; but  oh, 
on  these, 

And  the  deep  human  sympathies  that  flow 
Link’d  with  their  beauty,  an  immortal  train, 
Thy  benediction  rests ; and  as  the  breeze 
Sweeping  the  eloud-capp’d  hills  is  heard  below, 
Descends  to  us  a rich  undying  strain ! 

H.  M.  R. 
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THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

[Continued  from  Page  10.] 

CHAPTER  II. 

THl  JLXSTAUXANT  “aD  SCKLERAT.” 

A S I gained  the  street,  at  a considerable  distance 
A from  the  “ Place,”  1 was  able  to  increase  my 
speed ; and  I did  so  with  an  eagerness  as  if  the 
world  depended  on  my  haste.  At  any  other  time 
I would  have  bethought  me  of  my  disobedienoe 
to  the  Pere’s  commands,  and  looked  forward  to 
meeting  him  with  shame  and  sorrow,  but  now  I 
felt  a kind  of  importance  in  the  charge  intrusted 
to  me.  I regarded  my  mission  as  something 
superior  to  any  petty  consideration  of  self,  while 
the  very  proximity  in  which  I had  stood  to  peril 
and  death  made  me  seem  a hero  in  my  own 
eyes. 

At  last  I reached  the  street  where  we  lived, 
and,  almost  breathless  with  exertion,  gained  the 
door.  What  was  my  amazement,  however,  to 
find  it  guarded  by  a sentry,  a large,  solemn- 
looking  fellow,  with  a tattered  cocked  hat  on 
his  bead,  and  a pair  of  worn  striped  trowsers  on 
his  legs,  who  cried  out,  as  1 appeared,  u Haiti 
la  /”  in  a voice  that  at  once  arrested  my  steps. 

41  Where  to,  youngster  ?”  said  he,  in  a some- 
what melted  tone,  seeing  the  shock  his  first 
words  had  caused  me. 

44 1 am  going  home,  sir,”  said  I,  submissively. 
44 1 live  at  the  third  story,  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Pere  Michel.” 

4(  The  Pere  Michel  will  live  there  no  longer, 
my  boy ; his  apartment  is  now  in  the  Temple,” 
said  be,  slowly. 

44  In  tbe  Temple  1”  said  I,  whose  memory  at 
once  recalled  ray  father’s  fate ; and  then,  unable 
to  control  my  feelings,  I sat  down  upon  the  steps, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

44  There,  there,  child,  you  must  not  cry  thus,” 
said  he ; 44  these  are  not  days  when  one  should 
weep  over  misfortunes ; they  come  too  fast  and 
too  thick  on  all  of  us  for  that.  The  Pere  was 
yonr  tutor,  I suppose  ?” 

I nodded. 

44  And  your  father — where  is  he  ?” 

44  Dead.” 

He  made  a sign  to  imitate  the  guillotine,  and 
: assented  by  another  nod. 

44  Was  he  a royalist,  boy  ?” 

44  He  was  an  officer  in  the  garden  du  corps,” 
an id  I,  proudly.  The  soldier  shook  his  bead 
mournfully,  but  with  what  meaning  I know  not. 

44  And  your  mother,  boy  ?” 

44 1 do  not  koow  where  she  is,”  said  I,  again 
relapsing  into  tears  at  the  thought  of  my  utter 
desolation.  The  old  soldier  leaned  upon  his 
musket  in  profound  thought,  and  for  some  time 
did  not  utter  a word.  At  last  he  said, 

44  There  is  nothing  but  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for 
you.  ray  child.  They  say  that  the  Republic 
adopts  ail  tne  orphans  of  Franoe.  What  she 
4<wt  with  them  I can  .rot  tell.” 


44  But  I can,  though,”  replied  I,  fiercely ; 
44  the  Noyades  or  the  Seine  are  a quick  and 
sure  provision ; I saw  eighty  drowned  one 
morning  below  tbe  Pont  Neuf  myself.” 

44  That  tongue  of  yours  will  bring  you  into 
trouble,  youngster,”  said  be,  reprovingly : 4 4 mind 
that  yon  say  not  such  things  as  these.” 

44  What  worse  fortune  can  betide  me,  than 
to  see  my  father  die  at  the  guillotine,  and 
my  last,  my  only  friend,  carried  away  to 
prison.” 

“You  have  no  care  for  your  own  neck, 
then?” 

44  Why  should  I — what  value  has  life  for 
me  ?” 

“ Then  it  will  be  spared  to  you,”  said  he, 
sententiously ; “mark  my  words,  lad.  You 
need  never  fear  death  till  you  begin  to  love  life. 
Get  up,  my  poor  boy,  you  must  not  be  found 
there  when  the  relief  comes,  and  that  will  be 
soon.  This  is  all  that  I have,”  said  he,  placing 
three  sons  in  my  palm,  44  which  will  buy  a loaf; 
to-morrow  there  may  be  better  luck  in  store  for 
you.” 

I shook  the  rough  hand  he  offered,  with  cordial 
gratitude,  and  resolved  to  bear  myself  as  like  a 
man  as  I could.  I drew  myself  up,  touched 
my  cap  in  soldier-like  fashion,  and  cried  out, 
41  Adieu;”  and  then,  descending  into  the  street, 
hurried  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  were  almost 
suffocating  me. 

Hour  after  hour  I walked  the  streets;  the 
mere  act  of  motion  seemed  to  divert  my  grief, 
and  it  was  only  when  foot-sore  and  weary,  that 
I could  march  no  longer,  and  my  sorrows  came 
back  in  full  force,  and  overwhelmed  me  in  their 
flow.  It  was  less  pride  or  shame  than  a sense 
of  my  utter  helplessness,  that  prevented  me 
addressing  any  one  of  the  hundreds  who  passed 
me.  I bethought  me  of  my  inability  to  do  any 
thing  for  my  own  support,  and  it  was  this  con- 
sciousness that  served  to  weigh  me  down  more 
than  all  else ; and  yet  I felt  with  what  devotion 
I could  serve  him  who  would  but  treat  me  with 
the  kindness  he  might  bestow  upon  his  dog;  I 
fancied  with  what  zeal  1 could  descend  to  very 
slavery  for  one  word  of  affection.  Tbe  streets 
were  crowded  with  people ; groups  were  gath- 
ered here  and  there,  either  listening  to  some 
mob  orator  of  the  day,  or  hearing  the  news- 
papers read  aloud.  I tried,  by  forcing  my  way 
into  the  crowd,  to  feel  myself 44  one  of  them,”  and 
to  think  that  I had  my  share  of  interest  in  what 
was  going  forward,  but  in  vain.  Of  the  topics 
discussed  I knew  nothing,  and  of  the  bystanders 
none  even  noticed  me.  High-swelling  phrases 
met  the  ear  at  every  moment,  that  sounded 
strangely  enough  to  me.  They  spoke  of  Fra- 
ternity—of  that  brotherhood  which  linked  man 
to  man  in  close  affection;  of  Equality — that 
made  all  sharers  in  this  world’s  goods ; of  Lib- 
erty— that  gave  freedom  to  every  noble  aspira- 
tion and  generous  thought ; and,  for  an  instant, 
carried  away  by  the  glorious  illusion,  I even 
forgot  my  solitary  condition,  and  felt  '<roud  of 
i my  heritage  as  a youth  of  France  I looked 
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around1  me,  hi*wnWr,  mtd  what  faces  met  my  of  murdemi  bodies,  or  auicidoa.  Theses  1 r<v 
gait>  ! The  ssuijg  tearfui  cotmtenj*tfeei$  1 had J turned  to  tbr  IVliis  Royal,  and  liMened  to  the 
soon  ttfocrad  the  .vcufibld  the  wretches  foJftAd*/  itewa  of  iho  «tay$  ft*  road  mit  by  sonao  ctecied 
stained,  and  ijidncnoed  by  piston,  thidr  bloated  eDlighteiw  of  h(s  eountmnfcu. 

<?heek*?utm|  '-strained  Gyp-balls  gifting  'With  .'in*' j By  #tat  chance  I know  not.  km  at  }&$■■&$ 
tom|Hfrimoe  : tljeit  oath>,  their  grammes.  their  - ra ru bjipg  «te ps*  Orougf- 1 me  ^apposite  Xo  the  great, 
very  voices  having  something  terrible  iu  them.  j i^femu-ioOkut#  towers  rf  iho  '■  T^mplef'  Tira 
The  mbOkfeq-  soon  dwgostod  tot*  and- 1 moved  J gloomy prison,  within.  who**  wtdfc ' baudfeds  ' 
avrnyt  again  U»  Wander  himoi  lyrthnut  object  or  ] ,w*n».  then  wetting  the  fate  which  already  their 
direction  through  ■ the ' weary  streets.  it.  v/ftsj  tnchd*  had  - suffered  ; I it  do-  jztoiij)*  gathered 


past  mfdmghr  wheat ; I found  my  .vdlf,  without 
knowing-  wberth  ? tvjy: ih  a force  open  *|i ooe,  m 
the  midst*  pi  which  a soKmry  lamp  burnhig 
I approached  it.  and.  to  my  horror,  taw  that  ii 
Was  ihe  guiUt/tme,  over  wlnclr,  in  mournful 
mule  nee..  a lantern  swung.  cr*r,kmg  its  ehiv'p  hs? 


here  and  there  in  the  open  Ffoee,  were  com- 
municating itb  the  prisoners  by  signs  and  g&s- 
lures,  fuid  from  many  >r  smiUi-gmlod  window, 
at  on  immfru*  freight,  hamlfcerehtefv  were 
to  wavo;  in  looognitton  of  those  below.  These 
signals  seerOtHt  to  neither  watohfulnes? 

■*.  1 ;■  ..S':,,'- :- . ■ .-01.  Z CJ  ■’  ~'J-  VV-#'.  * ' , • A • ,' 


the  night- wind  stirrect  it,  Ifrp  dirt*  tmihrm  of  j nor  pr^.veririon  ' ibify  nmule.d  ourm,  arid 

the  fearful  «eaCFoldj  the  fitful  Ugh?  that  fell  upon  1 ihp  yery  th$y  &xctred  'waw  a < 

the  platform,  and  the  silence,  all  emrepitod  ip|;toitttrtr^hat;  p JtiJi What* 
strike  terror  into  my- heart;  all  I her!  st?  lately  j ever  the  nea&ofr,  <*■*$  tolerated*  ;xn<i 

witnessed  seemed  to  rise  up-  .tetorc-  me.  j was  apparently  enjoyed  M th&t  moment  <»v 


eral  of  the.  turnkey st,  veho  m nl  the  vrtndo^ 
raircih  norttisod  at  the  efforts  <mad«  to  cocnmimi- 
eatpv  By  tire  PigUf-  f saf  upf^v  ai 

?tow diehph  <n  wiitdb  tlie  seeny  . aud  ^ 

I imuhj  mui  sometbing  or  the  rfuikh.dd  jetduiidjilv 
of  thuan  \yho  »gniUli?d  from  hofo^v 

• 6( h.0p&  <$t .fetus  Jit-  \mi  a deep  Wil  * 

pri^xi  Loot  d ;n#r  and 


atui  the  victims  htvetm*d  to  ^t?ind  i;p  auLYiunv  fHvl^ 
tuvd  livnl,  and  ^huddoring  a*  fei  f 

1 knelt  down,  and  tried  to  .pr^yi  iU|t  trwr 
Was  tfKi  powerful  to  *fnif«r  my  thon^htR  to  uvfcn 
this  direction,  m\)%  haU-K-?nttii)g  ’ ypfhifegg  hot) 
fit lutust ion.  I inf  down  upon  Uip  gf ouud  nod 
slept— sslept  beneath  the  plnite^itt  gmifo- ; 

tine.  Not  a dream  crossed  my  slunitev  our 

rumbling 

tliey-  were  | . | m|)H 

not  why  or  whene»*.  but  I an>e  from  the  .dump : The'  ountm>.  group*  s^n  viler  bieko  up.  A 
earth,  and  looked  about  me  with  a mote  f )lhg^.r^|  round  • the  ght^  with!,  perhops 

an  il  i’uu  r.tocou^-.  spirit  than  i had  iptirerto  felt  j Xomo  lu»pe  of  &«lrri!ssi<io  to  visit  their  frumd^ 

It  \v;is  May  \ the  first  briglik  rayi  of ^ mnshiUo  | hip  the  grater  tmmbor  departed;  . r‘h'b‘-»  ;-r  iuilb^ 

Were  slanting  along  the  u Pli^?;  iitxli  tbe  fresh,  j . ity  buttgor  wa?  now  ^ueti,  taf  t 04>>ild  mr  . 
brisk  air  felr  invigorating  and  bheerirtg.  Wliitli-  \ longer  deny  myself  (be  long -prom itod  meal,  tn\.i 
crlo?  csked  l of  myseltV  and  ray  eycs<  turned ; l booked  alxmt  me ^ tor  a ^ht^»  where  I imight  buy 
frorti  ^he  dease  street?  and  thorc«agHtkras  of  the  • a loaf  of  bread.  In  iny  n*aroh,  I suddenly  foujid 
gmif  city  to  The  Im-otT  hills  ftoymul  the  bnrrior  . myself  oppo^ke  bu  imniense  ^hop.  vi{twL« 

hud  fpr  u moment  I frekitited  which  road  to  of  every  tcin ptiug  ipttuit  wen?  rimcpd  tyllh 
IgJwv;  I almost  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  decision  all  that  artistto  skill  so  purely  making 

'*kA*kTtai'  r“*"“to  i jslii*-’ . 

.4>u*ild 

I m§ | 

I;  idler  o.ghif*  hesitation;  ^ 1 Aeill  remain  | 
here , iu  the  • terr] fife  eoufliht  gt  >ing  many 

roit?r  Ik*  tic w-  adv cn ttbd  never  any 


b<?.hind  him,  and  his  licit  Pax  ' h*M?  iu  the  well- 
kruvwn  crop  for.  *he  scmTotd,  and  umlerheatb  vr^> 
written,  ‘VAu  %f l^rat^'T  Whije  op  a jas*gt^f  board, 
in  gill  Imers,  iati  ibe  inscription . 


'•  3.oiyiti  ';^re!  & pnur  ftLlti*  CbadUmrhl^t, ^ 

j coujd  pca^ely  /Tredit  my  iayes  inis  I road  sod 
vo*mid  Ihie  njfAinoiiis  ortootmt  cni^m^ ; hut  flume 


cup  mure  gregdy  to'  learn  tht 'imd&  ibm  my^rdf 
I will  fhrovr  ^urrdw  behind  vw.'. 

{ ;'»»>•  riTO  the  ittsc  I fdmll  shed  Now  lorn  bold 
b*'frrX  jfihtj  n ready  will,  and  here  goes  (Vir  the 
.^y  iyid  Tf  VPStti  those  smut  words  I filneod  my 
■ ,.  i^-i.r/biy  on  one  side  of  nty  head,  arnl;  .with!  i:  stood,  and  i.h the  crowd; that  poured  mccis^ra^; 
b,  i/jfti  lp&s  air  marched  rdf  for.  the  very  central  fyftt  a^d.frruu  the  dpot,  ) snw 

too.  city.  | #|itcudcd  the ^ knot, 

some  hours  1 amused  myself  4T»i7.ii»5  fit  gfithcrod  ^rr.nud  the  \vmd<**<.v.  oac'criy  givwng 

the  splendid  .-tlmps,  of  startotr  m m .the  richly-  j at  someth h»e,  which.  Vy  their  e»eln«iaMW^. 
decorated  nales,  whorf  the  .;y<tohc  - ^jobn'tioe  • smned  !•<*  -^taiiii  all  their  ndraivnhtm.  t , 

<?f  ;km  ;toy  .•^afemWe.di  at  break iKst.  w nil v forward  to  .see-wteg'  it  'wb*v-ui>d-'brhny  n rato- 
• - •• ..  •!  U»c  new  *hm clod  v-.:o unu.v  m ? ujv  guidofmc,  >vhioli  turned  by  ? wheel,  wti? M 

fix**.  . •>  f gun. rd  t>.;  thv  pora.de.  nt  the  cmp.v.y«u)  ^bop  ihe  .meat  tor  fhi- 

• t ■-,  • . .•  : • Ofmeu  t*»  r‘to  oand  ; <puniog  irWix-llhat  ii»mted  i;k*  groat  objet-.  a: tra^i'mr\v 

ivltvdi.  I along  the  tpyny^  etching. •;  even  in  thosii  to  whum.  tfia  pototyfR*  hi^l  grton! 

'dir  w vj^v  Iragged  the  river,  in  Mcarph  Hat  and  uniaterCsUng; 
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Disgusted  as  I was  by  this  shocking  sight,  I 
stood  watching  all  that  went  forward  within 
with  a strange  interest.  It  was  a scene  of  in- 
cessant bustle  and  movement,  for  now,  as  one 
o’clock  drew  nigh,  various  dinners  were  getting 
ready  for  the  prisoners,  while  parties  of  their 
friends  were  assembling  inside.  Of  these  latter, 
there  seemed  persons  of  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion : some,  dressed  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  the 
mode ; others,  whose  garments  bespoke  direst 
poverty.  There  were  women,  too,  whose  cos- 
tume emulated  the  classic  drapery  of  the  an- 
cients, and  who  displayed,  in  their  looped  togas, 
no  niggard  share  of  their  forms;  while  others, 
in  shabby  mourning,  sat  in  obscure  corners,  not 
noticing  the  scene  before  them,  nor  noticed 
themselves.  A strange  equipage,  with  two 
horses  extravagantly  bedizened  with  rosettes 
and  bouquets,  stood  at  the  door;  and  as  I 
looked,  a pale,  haggard-looking  man,  whose 
foppery  in  dress  contrasted  oddly  with  his  care- 
worn expression,  hurried  from  the  shop,  and 
sprung  into  the  carriage.  In  doing  so,  a pocket- 
book  fell  from  his  pocket.  I took  it  up,  but  as 
I did  so,  the  carriage  was  already  away,  and 
far  beyond  my  power  to  overtake  it. 

Withont  stopping  to  examine  my  prize,  or 
hesitating  for  a second,  I entered  the  restaurant, 
and  asked  for  M.  Boivin. 

“ Give  your  orders  to  me,  boy,”  said  a man 
busily  at  work  behind  the  counter. 

w My  business  is  with  himself,”  said  I,  stoutly. 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  wait  with  some  pa- 
tience,” said  he,  sneeringly. 

“I  can  do  so,”  was  my  answer,  and  I sat 
down  in  the  shop. 

I might  have  been  half-an-honr  thus  seated, 

. when  an  enormously  fat  man,  with  a huge  “ bon- 
net rouge ” on  his  head,  entered  from  an  inner 
room,  and,  passing  close  to  where  I was,  caught 
sight  of  me. 

“Who  are  you,  sirrah — what  brings  you 
here  ?” 

“ I want  to  speak  with  M.  Boivin.” 

“ Then  speak,”  said  he,  placing  his  hand  upon 
his  immense  chest. 

“ It  must  be  alone,”  said  I. 

“ How  so,  alone,  sirrah  ?”  said  he,  growing 
suddenly  pale ; “ I have  no  secret s — I know  of 
nothing  that  may  not  be  told  before  all  the 
world.” 

Though  he  said  this  in  a kind  of  appeal  to 
all  around,  the  dubious  looks  and  glances  inter- 
changed seemed  to  make  him  far  from  comfort- 
able. 

“ So  yon  refuse  me,  then,”  said  I,  taking  up 
my  cap,  and  preparing  to  depart. 

“ Come  hither,”  said  he,  leading  the  way  into 
the  room  from  which  he  hod  emerged.  It  was 
a very  small  chamber;  the  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  of  which  were  busts  and  pictures  of 
the  various  celebrities  of  the  revolution.  Some 
of  these  latter  were  framed  ostentatiously,  and 
one,  occupying  the  post  of  honor  above  the  chim- 
ney, at  once  attracted  me,  for  in  a glance  I saw 
that  it  was  a f ortrait*  of  him  who  owned  the 


pocket-book,  and  bore  beneath  it  the  name 
“ Robespierre.” 

“Now,  sir,  for  your  communication,”  said 
Boivin;  “and  take  care  that  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  interview  you  have 
asked  for.” 

“ I have  no  fears  on  that  score,”  said  I,  calm- 
ly, still  scanning  the  features  of  the  portrait,  and 
satisfying  myself  of  their  identity. 

“ Look  at  me,  sir,  and  not  at  that  picture,” 
said  Boivin. 

“ And  yet  it  is  of  M.  Robespierre  I have  to 
speak,”  said  I,  coolly. 

“ How  so — of  M.  Robespierre,  boy  ? What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ? If  it  be  a snare — if  this 
be  a trick,  you  never  leave  this  spot  living,” 
cried  he,  as  he  placed  a massive  band  on  each 
of  my  shoulders,  and  shook  me  violently. 

“ I am  not  so  easily  to  be  terrified,  Citoyen,” 
said  I ; 44  nor  have  I any  secret  cause  for  fear — 
whatever  you  may  have.  My  business  is  of  an- 
other kind.  This  morning,  in  passing  out  to  his 
carriage,  he  dropped  his  pocket-book,  which  I 
picked  up.  Its  contents  may  well  be  of  a kind 
that  should  not  be  read  by  other  eyes  than  his 
own.  My  request  is,  then,  that  you  will  seal  it 
up  before  me,  and  then  send  some  one  along 
with  me,  while  I restore  it  to  its  owner.” 

“ Is  this  a snare — what  secret  mischief  have 
we  here  ?”  said  Boivin,  half  aloud,  as  he  wiped 
the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

“ Any  mishap  that  follows  will  depend  upon 
your  refusal  to  do  what  I ask.” 

“ How  so — I never  refused  it ; you  dare  not 
tell  M.  Robespierre  that  I refused,  sirrah  ?” 

“I  will  tell  him  nothing  that  is  untrne,”  said 
1,  calmly ; for  already  a sense  of  power  had  gift- 
ed me  with  composure.  “ If  M.  Robespierre — ” 

“ Who  speaks  of  me  here  ?”  cried  that  identi- 
cal personage,  as  he  dashed  hurriedly  into  the 
room,  and  then,  not  waiting  for  the  reply,  went  on, 
“You  must  send  out  your  scouts  on  every  side — 
I lost  my  pocket-book  as  I left  this  a while  ago.” 

“ It  is  here,  sir,”  said  I,  presenting  it  at  once. 

“ How — where  was  it  found — in  whose  keep- 
ing has  it  been,  boy  ?” 

44  In  mine  only ; I took  it  from  the  ground  the 
same  moment  that  yon  dropped  it,  and  then  came 
here  to  place  it  in  M.  Boivin’s  hands.” 

“ Who  has  taken  care  of  it  since  that  time,” 
continued  Robespierre,  with  a slow  and  sneer- 
ing accentuation  on  every  word. 

“ The  pocket-book  has  never  left  my  posses- 
sion since  it  quitted  yours,”  was  my  reply. 

“ Just  so,”  broke  in  Boivin,  now  slowly  re- 
covering from  his  terror.  “Of  its  contents  I 
know  nothing ; nor  have  I sought  to  know  any 
thing.” 

Robespierre  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  corroborate 
this  statement,  and  I nodded  my  head  in  acqui- 
escence. 

44  Who  is  your  father,  boy  ?” 

“ I have  none — he  was  guillotined.” 

“ His  name  ?” 

“Tiernay.” 

44  Ah,  I remember ; he  was  called  L’lrlandais.” 
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“ The  same.”  , other ; “ I wouldn’t  trust  thee  to  carry  a casse* 

“ A famous  Royalist  was  that  same  Tiernay,  role  to  the  fire.” 
and,  doubtless,  contrived  to  leave  a heritage  of  j M Nor  shall  I be,”  said  I,  coolly, 

his  opinions  to  his  son.”  i “ What  trade,  then,  has  the  good  fortune  to 

u He  left  me  nothing — I have  neither  house,  possess  your  shining  abilities  ?” 
nor  home,  nor  even  bread  to  eat.”  j “ A trade  that  thrives  well  just  now,  friend — 

“ But  you  have  a head  to  plan,  and  a heart  to  pass  me  the  flask.” 
feel,  youngster ; and  it  is  better  that  fellows  like  , u Indeed,  and  what  may  it  be  ?” 

you  should  not  want  a dinner.  Boivin,  look  to  I “ Can  you  not  guess,  Citoyen ,”  said  I,  “ if  I 

it  that  he  is  taken  care  of.  In  a few  days  I will  tell  you  that  it  was  never  more  in  vogue ; and,  if 
relieve  you  of  the  charge.  You  will  remain  here,  there  be  some  who  will  not  follow  it,  they’ll  wear 
boy ; there  are  worse  resting-places,  I promise  their  heads  just  as  safely  by  holding  their  peace.” 
you.  There  are  men  who  call  themselves  teach-  “ Parbleu  / thou  hast  puzzled  me,”  said  the 
ers  of  the  people,  who  would  ask  no  better  life  chief  cook ; “ and  if  thou  be’st  not  a coffin- mak- 
than  free  quarters  on  Boivin.  And  so  saying,  er — .”  A roar  of  merriment  cut  short  his  speech, 
he  hurriedly  withdrew,  leaving  iqe  face  to  face  in  which  I myself  could  not  but  join  heartily, 
with  my  host.  | “Thatis,  I know,”  said  I,  ua  thriving  business; 

“So  then,  youngster,”  said  Boivin,  as  he  but  mine  is  even  better ; and,  not  to  mystify  you 
scratched  his  ear  thoughtfully,  “ I have  gained  longer,  I’ll  just  tell  you  what  I am — which  is, 
a pensioner  1 Parbleu  ! if  life  were  not  an  uncer-  j simply,  a friend  of  the  Citoyen  Robespierre.” 
tain  thing  in  these  times,  there’s  no  saying  how  I The  blow  told  with  full  force ; and  1 saw,  in 
long  we  might  not  be  blessed  with  your  amiable  the  terrified  looks  that  were  interchanged 
company.”  j around  the  table,  that  my  sojourn  among  them, 

“ You  shall  not  be  burthened  heavily,  Citoy - ( whether  destined  to  be  of  short  or  long  duration, 
#n,”  said  I ; “ Let  me  have  my  dinner — I have  ( would  not  be  disturbed  by  further  liberties.  It 
not  eaten  since  yesterday  morning,  and  I will  go  was  truly  a reign  of  terror  that  same  period ! 
my  ways  peacefully.”  i The  great  agent  of  every  thing  was  the  vague 

“ Which  means  straight  to  Robespierre’s  and  shadowy  dread  of  some  terrible  vengeance, 
dwelling,  to  tell  him  that  I have  turned  you  out  against  which  precautions  were  all  in  vain, 
of  doors— eh,  sirrah  ?”  Men  met  each  other  with  secret  misgivings,  and 

“You  mistake  me  much,”  said  I;  “this  parted  with  the  same  dreadful  distrust.  The  ties 
would  be  sorry  gratitude  for  eaten  bread;  I of  kindred  were  all  broken;  brotherly  affection 
meant  what  I said — that  I will  not  be  an  un-  died  out.  Existence  was  become  like  the 
welcome  guest,  even  though  the  alternative  be,  struggle  for  life  upon  some  shipwrecked  raft, 
as  it  is,  something  very  nigh  starvation.”  where  each  sought  safety  by  his  neighbors  doom ! 

Boivin  did  not  seem  clearly  to  comprehend  the  At  such  a time — with  such  terrible  teachings — 
meaning  of  what  I said ; or  perhaps  my  whole  children  became  men  in  all  the  sterner  features 
conduct  and  bearing  puzzled  him,  for  he  made  of  character : cruelty  is  a lesson  so  easily  learned, 
no  reply  for  several  seconds.  At  last,  with  a As  for  myself,  energetic  and  ambitious  by  un- 
kind of  sigh,  he  said,  tore,  the  ascendency  my  first  assumption  of  pow- 

“ Well  well,  it  can  not  be  helped ; it  must  be  er  suggested  was  too  grateful  a passion  to  be 
even  as  he  wished,  though  the  odds  are,  he’ll  relinquished  The  name — whose  spell  was  like 
never  think  more  about  him  Come,  lad,  you  a talisman,  because  now  the  secret  engine  by 

shall  have  your  dinner.”  which  I determined  to  work  out  my  fortune— 

I followed  him  through  a narrow,  unlighted  Robespierre  had  become  to  my  imagination  like 
passage,  which  opened  into  a room,  where,  at  the  slave  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  ; and  to  conjure  him 
a long  table,  were  seated  a number  of  men  and  up  was  to  be  all-powerful.  Even  to  Boivin  him- 
boys  at  dinner.  Some  were  dressed  as  cooks — self  this  influence  extended  ; and  it  was  easy  to 
others  wore  a kind  of  gray  blouse,  with  a badge  perceive  that  he  regarded  the  whole  narrative 
upon  the  arm  bearing  the  name  “ Boivin”  in  of  the  pocket-book  as  a mere  fable,  invented  to 
large  letters,  and  were,  as  I afterward  learned,  obtain  a position  as  a spy  over  his  household, 
the  messengers  employed  to  carry  refreshments  I was  not  unwilling  to  encourage  (he  belief— 
iiito  the  prison,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  this  sign,  it  added  to  my  importance,  by  increasing  the  feai 
were  freely  admitted  within  the  gates.  I inspired ; and  thus  I walked  indolently  about, 

Taking  my  place  at  the  board,  I proceeded  giving  myself  those  airs  of  “ mouchard”  that  1 
to  eat  with  a voracity  that  only  a long  fast  could  deemed  most  fitting,  and  taking  a mischievous 
have  excused ; and  thus  took  but  little  heed  of  delight  in  the  terror  I was  inspiring, 
my  companions,  whose  solecisms  in  table  eti-  The  indolence  of  my  life,  however,  soon  wea- 
quette  might  otherwise  have  amused  me.  ried  me,  and  I began  to  long  for  some  occupation, 

“ Art  a marmiton,  thou  ?”  asked  an  elderly  or  some  pursuit.  Teeming  with  excitement  as 
man  in  a cook’s  cap,  as  he  stared  fixedly  at  me  the  world  was — every  day,  every  hour,  brimful 
for  some  seconds.  of  events — it  was  impossible  to  sit  calmly  on  the 

“ No,”  said  I,  helping  myself,  and  eating  beach,  and  watch  the  great,  foaming  current  of 
away  as  before.  human  passions,  without  longing  to  be  in  the 

“ Thou  can’st  never  be  a commissionaire,  stream.  Had  I been  a man  at  that  time,  I should 
friend,  with  an  appetite  like  that,”  cried  an-  have  become  a furious  orator  of  the  Mountain  — 
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in  impassioned  leader  of  the  people.  The  im- 1 
pulse  to  stand  foremost,  to  take  a bold  and  prom- 
inent position,  would  have  carried  me  to  any  • 
lengths.  I had  caught  up  enough  of  the  horrid  j 
fanaticism  of  the  time,  to  think  that  there  was 
something  grand  and  heroic  in  contempt  for  hu- 
man suffering ; that  a man  rose  proudly  above 
all  the  weakness  of  his  nature,  when,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  great  object,  he  stifled  within  his 
breast  every  throb  of  affection— every  sentiment 
of  kindness  and  mercy.  Such  were  the  teach- 
ings rife  at  the  time— such  the  first  lessons  that 
boyhood  learned ; and  oh  ! what  a terrible  hour  | 
had  that  been  for  humanity  if  the  generation  then  • 
born  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  unchastened  and 
unconverted ! 

But  to  return  to  my  daily  life.  As  I perceived 
that  a week  bad  now  elapsed,  and  the  Citizen 
Robespierre  had  not  revisited  the  “ restaurant,” 
nor  taken  any  interest  in  ray  fate  or  fortunes,  I 
began  to  fear  lest  Boivin  should  master  his  ter- 
ror regarding  me,  and  take  heart  to  put  me  out 
of  doors — an  event  which,  in  my  present  incer- 
titude, would  have  been  sorely  inconvenient.  I 
resolved,  therefore,  to  practice  a petty  deception 
on  my  host,  to  sustain  the  influence  of  terror  over 
him.  This  was,  to  absent  myself  every  day  at 
a certain  hour,  under  the  pretense  of  visiting  my 
patron — letting  fall,  from  time  to  time,  certain 
indications  to  show  in  what  part  of  the  city  I 
had  been,  and  occasionally,  as  if  in  an  unguard- 
ed moment,  condescending  to  relate  some  piece 
of  popular  gossip.  None  ventured  to  inquire 
the  source  of  my  information — not  one  dared  to 
impugn  its  veracity.  Whatever  their  misgivings 
in  secret,  to  myself  they  displayed  the  most 
credulous  faith.  Nor  was  their  trust  so  much ! 
misplaced,  for  1 bad,  in  reality,  become  a per- 
fect chronicle  of  all  that  went  forward  in  Paris ; 
— never  missing  a debate  in  the  Convention,  j 
where  my  retentive  memory  could  carry  away 
almost  verbally  all  that  I heard — ever  present 
at  every  public  fete  or  procession,  whether  the 
occasions  were  some  insulting  desecration  of 
their  former  faith,  or  some  tasteless  mockery  of 
heathen  ceremonial. 

My  powers  of  mimicry,  too,  enabled  me  to! 
imitate  ail  the  famous  characters  of  the  period ; 
and  in  my  assumed  inviolability.  I used  to  ex- 1 
hibit  the  uncouth  gestures  and  spluttering  utter- 
ance of  Marat — the  wild  and  terrible  ravings  of  . 
Dan  ton — and  even  the  reedy  treble  of  my  own 
patron,  Robespierre,  as  he  screamed  denuncia- 
tions against  the  enemies  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  these  exhibitions  of  mine  were  only  given , 
in  secret  to  certain  parties,  who,  by  a kind  of  ; 
instinct,  I felt  could  be  trusted.  | 

Such  was  my  life,  as  one  day,  returning  from 
the  Convention,  I beheld  a man  affixing  to  a wall 
a great  placard,  to  which  the  passing  crowd 
seemed  to  pay  deep  attention.  It  was  a decree 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  containing 
the  names  of  abo/e  seven  hundred  royalists,  who 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  who  were  to  be 
executed  in  three  “ tournees,”  on  three  success- 
ive days. 
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For  some  time  back  the  mob  had  not  been 
gratified  with  a spectacle  of  this  nature.  In  the 
ribald  language  of  the  day,  the  “ holy  guillotine 
had  grown  thirsty  from  long  drought and  they 
read  the  announcement  with  greedy  eyes,  com- 
menting as  they  went  upon  those  whose  names 
were  familiar  to  them.  There  were  many  ol 
noble  birth  among  the  proscribed,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  priests,  the  whole  sum  of 
whose  offending  seemed  written  in  the  simple 
and  touching  words,  “ anrien  cure,”  of  such  a 
parish!  It  was  strange  to  mark  the  bitterness 
of  invective  with  which  the  people  loaded  these 
poor  and  innocent  men,  as  though  they  were  the 
source  of  all  their  misfortunes.  The  lazy  indo- 
lence with  which  they  reproached  them,  seemed 
ten  times  more  offensive  in  their  eyes  than  the 
lives  of  ease  and  affluence  led  by  the  nobility. 

The  fact  was,  they  could  not  forgive  men  of  their 
own  rank  and  condition  what  they  pardoned  in 
the  well-born  and  the  noble ! an  inconsistency 
that  has  characterized  democracy  in  other  situ 
ations  besides  this. 

As  I ran  my  eyes  down  the  list  of  those  con- 
fined in  the  Temple,  I came  to  a name  which 
smote  my  heart  with  a pang  of  ingratitude  as 
well  as  sorrow — the  “ Pere  Michel  Delannois, 
soi  disant  cure  de  St.  Blois” — my  poor  friend 
and  protector  was  there  among  the  doomed ! 

If,  up  to  that  moment,  I had  made  no  effort  to 
see  him,  I must  own  the  reason  lay  in  my  own 
selfish  feeling  of  shame — the  dread  that  he  should 
mark  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  roe — 
a change  that  1 felt  extended  to  all  about  me, 
and  showed  itself  in  my  manner,  as  it  influenced 
ray  every  action.  It  was  not  alone  that  I lost 
the  obedient  air  and  quiet  subrnissiveness  of  the 
child,  but  I had  assumed  the  very  extravagance 
of  that  democratic  insolence  which  was  the  mode 
among  the  leading  characters  of  the  time. 

How  should  1 present  myself  before  him,  the 
very  impersonation  of  all  the  vices  against  which 
he  used  to  warn  me — how  exhibit  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  all  his  teachings  and  his  hopes  ? What 
would  this  be  but  to  imbitter  his  reflections 
needlessly.  Such  were  the  specious  reasons 
with  which  I fed  my  self-love,  and  satisfied  my 
conscience ; but  now,  as  1 read  his  name  in  that 
terrible  catalogue,  their  plausibility  served  me 
no  longer,  and  at  last  I forgot  myself  to  remem- 
ber only  him. 

“ I will  see  him  at  once.”  thought  I,  “what- 
ever it  may  cost  me — 1 will  stay  beside  him  for 
his  last  few  hours  of  life ; and  when  he  carries 
with  him  from  this  world  many  an  evil  memory 
of  shame  and  treachery,  ingratitude  from  me 
shall  not  increase  the  burden.”  And  with  this 
resolve  I turned  my  steps  homeward. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  “TEMPLE.” 

At  the  time  of  which  I write,  there  was  but 
one  motive-principle  throughout  France — “ Ter- 
ror.” By  the  agency  of  terror  and  the  threat 
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of  demincmiion  was  every  thing  cornet!  on,  mw  word*,  am!  in  he:  chalks  end  failso  jew 

only  in  the  fmldto  department  of  tho  siatey  Inti  ) Mw  ib$t:  inj  sped  yam  working, 

in  all  the  uommou  Dt‘eur^oca*t  of  every-day  life.  •*•“  And  now,  f for  tin?  jbfo t time.  do  yob 

Fniher^  tiWijf  it  toward  tbeir  children — children  consent  or  nqt  $,r  . /,  //.>* 

toward  ifcoir  pamit&y  tnothei*  coerced  their  • ’*  How  u h to  be  idtmbY*  eri.#d  he>  ia  a rtrioe 

(ianfihters-^dftnghtere,  ih  turn,  braved  the  au-  of  downright  wetchednes «.  arc  not  ;:n- 

riiority  r»i  their  mothers.  The  fciibumil  of  . pub-  scribed’  At  the  edcretAnes’  office  not*  of  the 
]j«‘  opinion,  open  to  nJfr  scattered  its  decrees  with  ; 4 V 

* cnieitv— denying  bvday  what  if  had  / U L should  hope  ivnt^b  X,  cutting  him 

yb><n;«nd  bat  yesterday,  and  -at  last  obliterating  short ; u but  I may  take  tbe  place  of  tsne  lor  an 
^hrjv^ritc^  of  K itghi^  or  Vi  principle^*  in  a hour  or  so  Tnsten  i*  ahaut  my  own  sire  r tiis 
jfiebjdh  wb.>  only  lived  for  the  pacing  hour,  blouse  and  badge  will  ju?i  suit  me.'* 

and  who  hnd  m>  frot  h m the  future,  evert  of  this  V Ay,  leave  mo  to  a hoe  of  a thousand  ira/tc*, 

wot  id.  O if : yob  should, ,^3^ 

Among  the  very  nhildrert  At  play,  this  horrible  v>  nor  to  speak  of  A worse  mayhap  • "* 
doctrine  had  g&inud-a  fooling:,  tfio  tyrant  urchin,  ‘‘E'xactb?  so— for  wu»se  -in-  oust?  of  jour  re* 

whow*  ingcmiiry  enabled  hmr  to  tenorr/c.  be-  'fust rig:;  bui  ihefegomaks  the  hell  for  ttwsionng- 
came  the  m&vter  ol  hw  pljvy!«liow>j  I was  not  ><  the  prisfofor$y-  it :;»  now .too 
shf\r  in  aofpdring  the  popular.  e*iuc;uion  of  the  J "Not  so — not  so.''''  coed:'  -trivia-  .eagerly*  at 
period*  and  soon  leai'fied  that  tear  was  a ' ' Ba&K  ho  -aaw  me  poo^ut^d  the  lmase  You, 

on  o'ac  might  draw  er  will.  A 1 rea dy  xbo ) go ,fot  Tffstmi  * fdagir  Sumi  hint  jbmm,  that 

domiiujotaig  luaj1  g Aim  to  my  an  and  ihe^;majr  <*yi$rV  yhbig  Abbot  the 

manner  ail  t!Vo  Hisotenre  vkf  seeming  jKfWvrT^  jorAi  give  and  badge 

and,  while  a mere  buy  in  yep.r$>  1 was  « man  I t was  noC  sfow  in  ayailing  myself  of  the  per- 
id  alt  the  e&sy  »ssa option  of  a certain  hn-'r:miySifm;  rtbrwits eorrj  do  Hod  a ^a!4t» 
porbtiwe  , ;:{tci<c..  fte  wuk  a dull,  d£pre^d4ookfag  bu>\ 

It  was  Willi  4 bold  <unl  rcMrinty  air  | entered  not  rwer  vmrtmflnieotive  jjfo.  to  hi>  binctKai^ 
the  ra-;iM.um*H.  and  ealliuu  Tteo  in  o.*v.te.  mid,  i me**v!j  idling  me  drvt  1 teas  m Ibltew  ' ?h«? 

‘‘t  have  bnriiie.ss  m »bo  Tom  .dr  flu's  morning,  • ptho^ — rted  ) came  fourth  .'in  the . line- — bv.^«- 
Boiviii ; see  in  it  Ui*vi  t shaH  not  he  denied  *d- ; * wt^t  wh^-u  «jy  name  cnl^  d ^ 

ih!\v,-wwy  ami  10  put  the  :c««ne)  I <^w*4  m my  I esfbem 

g t htri  not  goyemm-  of  tha  jailT,'  girfifjred  j j^jcket  wilhpot  aUtedag  tt  Wrrtr»fc  lest  ?bo  jailers 
Boivur,  salhiiy,  ^ ji^r  have  i the  tirivilvgo  toeshotiM  notc;^.  n 

pass  any  ime."  . ; X\?  necoutrC  ?i\yr^lf  w tho  while-  cottun  night-*  •. 

^ Biii  your  boy«  have  (he  entree  ♦,  the  ‘ rats7  j cap  and  the  hirmsc  the  c^fr,  wa-s  tf*t  >urlt 
(so  -t  eire  they  Culihil)  fim  freh  to  iri  Und  of  a ih\y  ^eotjud^  and  dibn,  with  ^ grviiii  bmfe 
**■*-'*-'■  ; ^ i it  tny  girdle.  AM  .Af .• 

my  1 liKikM  ^very  irtch  o 4i  Marvuim  *' 

In  ih6 !.fattobegt  the  battle  hod  already  Ivygun; 
and  half  u lib^bu  ?pok§r  with  as  many  urnier- 
epok^,  were  ib^Juig  orti  ^jwrtiona”  with;  nil  tbp 
speed  of  a well-practiced  piitformance.  Nothing 
5hbrt  (if  great  habit  noultl  have  prevent^  the 


^ J 

11  Ay,  .artd  I’m  responsible  for  the  youn^ 
rosc/xls,  too,  &mi  for  any  thing  that  nmy  be  laid 
b>  theit  clrntge.’1  . . /*  ; 'x'- ; ' * ' ’ 

, "And  ;y4ttUy  vet  tend-  thiy  same  pnotention 

u>  m,  MustyV  Boitih;  for  one  day,  at  least, 

Nay^  my  gOod  TrijantT,  tiifcere? s no  use  in  sulkingr  ^ 

aiWjO  it* ' A certain  frienf]  of  ours,,  who^c  name  I contemn  degentindm^^felGr  downright  ummrhy 
1 iteod  not  spcak  rdoiid,  is  hrtio  in  the*  habit  at  j Hm  ° service  ' was.  irnln^b  0tH-tc4  with  t 
being  dcnd.M w*e  you  prepared  for 
tfte  cous«ipiCt)^  tifjdi^eyihg  hi*  onlcrs?"’ 
l-  Let  UiP.  «*ce  Ifoyv  *tre  his  orders-,”  -said 
^ovdHyj  that  sueh  is  bis 

will  Ffc?  :;  t ' 

1 ^ ^jth  % fookr 

•of  rdroatery , I drew  myself  up,  | " dispnichod. ’’  Such  w<?i*e  tbc  tjhtipk  de- 

and  fttni cd _ ium  Lasoie^ti^ an  the  food  \ hifiuid?,  and  go.  loss  quick  teplickv.thar  ning  oei, 

u Suppo$e|:jfef  1 have  my  dmibti  do  ! wnidsi  ihe  ;cra5h  of  pblesk  and 

the-  nnntm; , support—':  ; and  the  mocs^ud..  movemeM  of  u-ct.  moif -ct 

* I will  s.uppcsc  till  you  wish.  BoivVn.  * ^anl  fyj .last;  vre  were  all  marshaled  in  a long  1 me,  «mdr 

B > - * * • ...  .tL’-.-L.'.. riiu. lAi'i.  j ■ *•  ' j f...  ^.,v  . 1.. 


WY>mietfh)  rnpidiry,  and  certsiu  phitw^ 
w-ith  sp^^d,  sbowed  ftbwA ipr ogre^d-  ? 

Hh  tbiwKM''  ' ABoivtlbm  fov  liie 

ready  hamV  ' Canards  aux 
otivef.  des  c.ondanmt^5  ^ ai I served  r r ) l w\ 

parjridgti^  for  Ihc/mprie^  at  the  hppur  z*iblwr 


interrupt mg^.ndrtd  even  somythiug  mr>rc< ; for  I 
will  suppose  the  quarter 

whence  f haw.  just  oomc,  ami  within  om  hour 
— asv  Wixhiii  one  hour,  B o i v i n — ~!>n n g i ug  bac- k 
Wdh  me  a written  oAfor,  not  0 pa^  am  four 


fon^dod;  Hy  a drumr  *at  out  for  the  prnfon.> 

As  wo  drew  near,  the  heavy  gates  opened  i*' 
receive*  ami  cloned  behind  us  with  a foud  ^n^.,: 
rhat  I ccfihJ  not  help  feeling  Imte  ^cc-w* 
hoftvdy  oii  xuauy  a heart  that  had  pa.^>i  thore.. 


the  T<mple,  bui  t*>  repdfoa  the  eburgo  of  foe  ? Wcr^  jiow  iu  largo  court -T«mi  wbenr 
Citizen  Jean  Baptiste  Boivin,  and  be  ncebirtit*  several  doors,  led  off,  each  guarded  b\  a Untied, 
able  for  the  same  to  the  Cunmuttee  of  Public  vd.n«o  rwgged  ololhof  and  fit-ay  luv'cmrentents 
yj}'  y • y,  y • n tyae  soldier  of  the  tvpobln:.  Due 

heaifto  foot  Us  l said  tteu  ufthe  large  hardies  used,  for  carrying  the  pti* 
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oners  to-  the  “ Place”  stood  in  one  corner,  and 
two  or  three  workmen  were  busied  in  repairing 
it  for  the  coming  occasion. 

So  much  I had  time  to  observe,  as  we  passed 
along ; and  now  we  entered  a dimly-lighted 
corridor,  of  great  extent,  passing  down  which, 
we  emerged  into  a second  “ Cour,”  traversed 
by  a species  of  canal  or  river,  over  which  a 
bridge  led.  In  the  middle  of  this  was  a strongly- 
barred  iron  gate,  guarded  by  two  sentries.  As 
we  arrived  here,  our  names  were  called  aloud  by 
a species  of  turnkey,  and  at  the  call  “ Tristan” 
I advanced,  and,  removing  the  covers  from  the 
different  dishes,  submitted  them  for  inspection  to 
an  old,  savage-looking  fellow,  who,  with  a long 
steel  fork,  prodded  the  pieces  of  meat,  as  though 
any  thing  could  have  been  concealed  within 
them.  Meanwhile  another  fellow  examined  my 
cotton  cap  and  pocket,  and  passed  his  hands 
along  my  arms  and  body.  The  whole  did  not 
last  more  than  a few  minutes,  and  the  word 
“forward”  was  given  to  pass  on.  The  gloom 
of  the  place— the  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
heavy  bang  of  an  iron-barred  door,  or  the  clank 
of  chains — the  sad  thoughts  of  the  many  who 
trod  these  corridors  on  their  way  to  death,  de- 
pressed me  greatly,  and  equally  unprepared  me 
for  what  was  to  come ; for  as  we  drew  near 
the  great  hall,  the  busy  hum  of  voices,  the 
sound  of  laughter,  and  the  noises  of  a large 
assembly  in  full  converse,  suddenly  burst  upon 
the  ear,  and  as  the  wide  doors  were  thrown 
open,  I beheld  above  a hundred  people,  who, 
cither  gathered  in  single  groups,  or  walking  up 
and  down  in  parties,  seemed  all  in  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  social  intercourse. 

A great  table,  with  here  and  there  a large 
flagon  of  water,  or  a huge  loaf  of  the  coarse 
bread  used  by  the  peasantry,  ran  from  end  to 
end  of  the  chamber.  A few  had  already  taken 
their  places  at  this;  but  some  were  satisfied 
with  laying  a cap  or  a kerchief  on  the  bench 
opposite  their  accustomed  seat;  while  others 
again  had  retired  into  windows  and  comers,  as 
if  to  escape  the  general  gaze,  and  partake  of 
their  humble  meal  in  solitude. 

Whatever  restrictions  prison  discipline  might 
have  exercised  elsewhere,  here  the  widest  lib- 
erty seemed  to  prevail.  The  talk  was  loud,  and 
even  boisterous;  the  manner  to  the  turnkeys 
exhibited  nothing  of  fear:  the  whole  assemblage 
presented  rather  the  aspect  of  a gathering  of 
riotous  republicans,  than  of  a band  of  prisoners 
under  sentence.  And  yet  such  were  the  greater 
number  ; and  the  terrible  slip  of  paper  attached 
to  the  back  of  each,  with  a date,  told  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  die. 

As  I lingered  to  gaze  on  this  strange  gather- 
ing, I was  admonished  to  move  on,  and  now  per- 
ceived that  my  companion  had  advanced  to  the 
end  of  the  hall,  by  which  a small  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  out  upon  a terrace,  at  the  end  of  which 
we  entered  another,  and  not  less  spacious  cham- 
ber, equally  crowded  and  noisy.  Here  the  com- 
pany were  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  grade  and 
condition  of  rank,  from  the  highest  noble  of  the 
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once  court,  to  the  humblest  peasant  of  La 
Vendee.  If  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  levity 
were  less  frequent,  the  buzz  of  conversation 
was,  to  the  full,  as  loud  as  iu  the  lower  hall, 
where,  from  difference  of  condition  in  life,  the 
scenes  passing  presented  stranger  and  more 
curious  contrasts.  In  one  comer  a group  of 
peasants  were  gathered  around  a white-haired 
priest,  who,  in  a low  but  earnest  voice,  was 
uttering  his  last  exhortation  to  them;  in  another, 
some  young  and  fashionably-dressed  men  were 
exhibiting  to  a party  of  ladies  the  very  airs  and 
graces  by  which  they  would  have  adorned  a 
saloon;  here,  was  a party  at  piquet;  there,  a 
little  group  arranging,  for  the  last  time,  their 
household  cares,  and  settling,  with  a few  small 
coins,  the  account  of  mutual  expenditure.  Of 
the  ladies,  several  were  engaged  at  needlework, 
some  little  preparation  for  the  morrow — the  last 
demand  that  ever  vanity  was  to  make  of  them ! 

Although  there  was  matter  of  curiosity  in 
all  around  me,  my  eyes  sought  for  but  one 
object,  the  our6  of  St.  Blois.  Twice  or  thrice, 
from  the  similarity  of  dress,  I was  deceived,  and 
at  last,  when  I really  did  behold  him,  as  he  sat 
alone  in  a window,  reading,  I could  scarcely 
satisfy  myself  of  the  reality.  He  was  lividly 
pale ; his  eyes  deep  sunk,  and  surrounded  with 
two  dark  circles,  while  along  his  worn  cheek 
the  tears  had  marked  two  channels  of  purple 
color.  What  need  of  the  guillotine  there ; the 
lamp  of  life  was  ii/its  last  flicker  without  it. 

Our  names  were  called,  and  the  meats  placed 
upon  the  table.  Just  as  the  head  turnkey  was 
about  to  give  the  order  to  be  seated,  a loud 
commotion,  and  a terrible  uproar  in  the  court 
beneath,  drew  every  one  to  the  window.  It 
was  a hurdle  which,  emerging  from  an  archway, 
broke  down  from  overcrowding;  and  now  the 
confusion  of  prisoners,  jailors,  and  sentries,  with 
plunging  horses  and  screaming  sufferers,  made 
a scene  of  the  wildest  uproar.  Chained  two  by 
two,  the  prisoners  were  almost  helpless,  and  in 
their  efforts  to  escape  injury  made  the  most 
terrific  struggles.  Such  were  the  instincts  of 
life  in  those  on  the  very  road  to  death ! 

Resolving  to  profit  by  the  moment  of  confu- 
sion, I hastened  to  the  window,  where  alone, 
unmoved  by  the  general  commotion,  sat  the 
Pere  Michel.  He  lifted  his  glassy  eyes  as  I 
came  near,  and,  in  a low,  mild  voice,  said, 

“ Thanks,  my  good  boy,  but  I have  no  money 
to  pay  thee ; nor  does  it  matter  much  now,  it 
is  but  another  day.” 

I could  have  cried  as  I heard  these  sad  words, 
but  mastering  emotions  which  would  have  lost 
time  so  precious,  I drew  close,  and  whispered, 

“ Pere  Michel,  it  is  I,  your  own  Maurice !” 

He  started,  and  a deep  flush  suffused  his 
cheek,  and  then  stretching  out  his  hand,  he 
pushed  back  my  cap,  and  parted  the  hair  off  my 
forehead,  as  if  doubting  the  reality  of  what  he 
saw,  when,  with  a weak  voice,  he  said, 

“ No,  no,  thou  art  not  my  own  Maurice.  Hu 
eyes  shone  not  with  that  worldly  lustre  thine 
do;  his  brow  was  calm  and  fair  as  children’s 
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should  be — thine  is  marked  with  manhood’s  craft 
and  subtlety;  and  yet  thou  art  like  him.” 

A low  sob  broke  from  me  as  I listened  to  his 
words,  and  the  tears  gushed  forth,  and  rolled  in 
torrents  down  my  cheeks. 

“Yes,”  cried  he,  clasping  me  in  his  arms, 
“ thou  art  my  own  dear  boy.  I know  thee  now : 
bat  how  art  thou  here,  and  thus  ?”  and  he 
touched  my  “blouse”  as  he  spoke. 

“ I came  to  see  and  to  save  you,  Pere,”  said 
I.  “Nay,  do  not  try  to  discourage  me,  but 
rather  give  me  all  your  aid.  1 saw  her — I was 
with  her  in  her  last  moments  at  the  guillotine ; 
she  gave  me  a message  for  you,  but  this  you 
shall  never  hear  till  we  are  without  these 
walls.” 

“It  can  not  be,  it  can  not  be,”  said  he,  sor- 
rowfully. 

“It  can,  and  shall  be,”  said  I,  resolutely. 
“ I have  merely  assumed  this  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion; I have  friends,  powerful  and  willing  to 
protect  me.  Let  us  change  robes;  give  me 
that  * soutane,’  and  put  on  the  blouse.  When 
you  leave  this,  hasten  to  the  old  garden  of  the 
chapel,  and  wait  for  my  coming ; I will  join 
you  there  before  night.” 

“ It  can  not  be,”  replied  he,  again. 

“ Again  I say,  it  shall,  and  must  be.  Nay, 
if  you  still  refuse,  there  shall  be  two  victims, 
for  I will  tear  off  the  dress  here  where  I stand, 
and  openly  declare  myself  the  son  of  the  royalist 
Tiemay.” 

Already  the  commotion  in  the  court  beneath 
was  beginning  to  subside,  and  even  now  the 
turnkeys’  voices  were  heard  in  the  refectory, 
recalling  the  prisoners  to  table,  another  moment 
and  it  would  have  been  too  late ; it  was,  then, 
less  by  persuasion  than  by  actual  force  I com- 
pelled him  to  yield,  and  pulling  off  his  black 
serge  gown,  drew  over  his  shoulders  my  yellow 
blouse,  and  placed  upon  his  head  the  white  cap 
of  the  “Marmiton.”  The  look  of  shame  and 
sorrow  of  the  poor  cur6  would  have  betrayed 
him  at  once,  if  any  had  given  themselves  the 
trouble  to  look  at  him. 

“ And  thou,  ray  poor  child,”  said  he,  as  he 
saw  me  array  myself  in  his  priestly  dress, 
“what  is  to  be  thy  fate.” 

“ All  will  depend  upon  you,  Pere  Michel,” 
said  I,  holding  him  by  the  arm,  and  trying  to 
fix  his  wandering  attention.  “ Once  out  of  the 
prison,  write  to  Boivin,  the  rettaurateur  of  the, 
* ScUerat ,’  and  tell  him  that  an  escaped  convict  | 
has  soruples  for  the  danger  into  which  he  has 
brought  a poor  boy,  one  of  his  ‘ Marmitons,’  and 
whom,  by  a noxious  drug,  he  has  lulled  into  in- 
sensibility, while  having  exchanged  clothes,  he 
has  managed  his  escape.  Boivin  will  compre- 
hend the  danger  he  himself  runs  by  leaving  me 
here.  All  will  go  well — and  now  there’s  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  Take  up  your  basket,  and  fol- 
low the  others.” 

“ But  the  falsehood  of  all  this,”  cried  the 
Pire. 

“ But,  your  life  and  mine,  too,  lost,  if  you 
refuse.”  said  I,  pushing  him  away.  t 


“ Oh,  Maurice,  how  changed  have  you  be- 
I come !”  cried  he,  sorrowfully. 

“ You  will  see  a greater  change  in  me  yet, 
as  I lie  in  the  sawdust  beneath  the  scaffold,” 
said  I,  hastily.  “ Go,  go.” 

There  was,  indeed,  no  more  time  to  lose.  The 
muster  of  the  prisoners  was  forming  at  one  end 
of  the  chamber,  while  the  “ Marmitons”  were 
gathering  up  their  plates  and  dishes,  previous 
to  departure,  at  the  other ; and  it  was  only  by 
the  decisive  step  of  laying  myself  down  within 
the  recesses  of  the  window,  in  the  attitude  of 
one  overcome  by  sleep,  that  I could  force  him 
to  obey  my  direction.  I could  feel  his  presence 
as  he  bent  over  roe,  and  muttered  something 
that  must  have  been  a prayer.  I could  Snow, 
without  seeing,  that  he  still  lingered  near  me, 
but  as  I never  stirred,  he  seemed  to  fee)  that 
my  resolve  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  at  last  he 
moved  slowly  away. 

At  first  the  noise  and  clamor  sounded  like 
the  crash  of  some  desperate  conflict,  but  by 
degrees  this  subsided,  and  I could  hear  the 
names  called  aloud,  and  the  responses  of  the 
prisoners,  as  they  were  “told  off”  in  parties 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  prison.  Tender 
leave-takings  and  affectionate  farewells  from 
many  who  never  expected  to  meet  again  accom- 
panied these,  and  the  low  sobs  of  anguish  were 
mingled  with  the  terrible  chaos  of  voices;  and 
at  last  I heard  the  name  of  “ Michel  Delannois 
I felt  as  if  my  death-summons  was  in  the  words 
“ Michel  Delannois.” 

“ That  crazy  priest  can  neither  hear  nor  see, 
I believe,”  said  the  jailor,  savagely.  “Will  ns 
one  answer  for  him  ?” 

“ He  is  asleep  yonder  in  the  window,”  replied 
a voice  from  the  crowd. 

“Let  him  sleep,  then,”  said  the  turnkey 
“when  awake  he  gives  us  no  peace  with  hi 
prayers  and  exhortations.” 

“ He  has  eaten  nothing  for  three  days,”  ob 
served  another;  “he  is,  perhaps,  overcome  b 
weakness  more  than  by  sleep.” 

“ Be  it  so ! if  he  only  lie  quiet,  I care  not,* 
rejoined  the  jailor,  and  proceeded  to  the  nea 
name  on  the  list. 

The  monotonous  roll-call,  the  heat,  the  att> 
tude  in  which  1 was  lying,  all  conspired  to  raakr 
me  drowsy ; even  the  very  press  of  sensation* 
that  crowded  to  my  brain  lent  their  aid,  and  at 
last  I slept  as  soundly  as  ever  I had  done  ir  my 
bed  at  night.  I was  dreaming  of  the  dark  alleys 
in  the  wood  of  Belleville,  where  so  often  I had 
strolled  of  an  evening  with  Pere  Michel ; I 
was  fancying  that  we  were  gathering  the  fresh 
violets  beneath  the  old  trees,  when  a rude  hand 
shook  my  shoulder,  and  I awoke.  One  of  the 
turnkeys  and  Boivin  stood  over  me,  and  I saw 
at  once  that  my  plan  had  worked  well. 

“ Is  this  the  fellow?”  said  the  turnkey,  push- 
ing me  rudely  with  his  foot. 

“Yes,”  replied  Boivin,  white  with  fear; 
“ this  is  the  boy ; his  name  is  Tristan.”  The 
latter  words  were  accompanied  with  a look  of 
great  significance  toward  me. 
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“What  care  we  bow  he  is  called;  let  us 
hear  in  what  manner  he  came  here.” 

“I  can  tell  you  little,”  said  I,  staring  and 
looking  wildly  around;  “I  most  have  been 
asleep  and  dreaming,  too.” 

“The  letter,”  whispered  Boivin  to  the  turn- 
key— “the  letter  says  that  he  was  made  to 
inhale  some  poisonous  drug,  and  that  while  in- 
sensible— ” 

“Bah  !”  said  the  other,  derisively,  “this  will 
not  gain  credit  here;  there  has  been  complicity 
in  the  affair,  Master  Boivin.  The  commissaire 
is  not  the  man  to  believe'a  trumped-up  tale  of 
the  sort ; besides,  you  are  well  aware  that  you 
are  responsible  for  these  4 rats’  of  yours.  It  is 
a private  arrangement  between  you  \and  the 
commissaire,  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
he’ll  get  himself  into  a scrape  for  you.” 

“Then  what  are  we  to  do?”  cried  Boivin, 
passionately,  as  he  wrung  his  hands  in  de- 
spair. 

“ I know  what  I should,  in  a like  case,”  was 
the  dry  reply. 

“And  that  is—?” 

“ Laisser  aller  1”  was  the  curt  rejoinder. 
“The  young  rogue  has  passed  for  a cur6  for 
the  last  afternoon;  I’d  even  let  him  keep  up  the 
disguise  a little  longer,  and  it  will  be  all  the 
same  by  this  time  to-morrow.” 

“ You’d  send  me  to  the  guillotine  for  another?” 
•aid  I,  boldly ; “ thanks  for  the  good  intention  ray 
friend  ; but  Boivin  knows  better  than  to  follow 
your  counsel.  Hear  me  one  moment,”  said  I, 
addressing  the  latter,  and  drawing  him  to  one 
side — “ if  you  don’t  liberate  me  within  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  I’ll  denounce  you  and  yours  to  the 
commissary.  I know  well  enough  what  goes 
on  at  the  Scelerat — you  understand  me  well. 
If  a priest  has  really  made  his  escape  from  the 
prison,  you  are  not  clean-handed  enough  to  meet 
the  accusation ; see  to  it  then,  Boivin,  that  I may 
be  free  at  once.” 

“ Imp  of  Satan,”  exclaimed  Boivin,  grinding 
hm  teeth,  “ I have  never  enjoyed  ease  or  quiet- 
ness since  the  first  hour  I saw  you.” 

“ It  may  cost  a couple  of  thousand  francs,  Boi- 
via,”  said  I,  calmly ; “ but  what  then  ? Better 
that  than  take  your  seat  along  with  us  to-morrow 
in  the  ; Cbarretto  rouge.’  ” 

“ Maybe  he’s  right,  after  all,”  muttered  the 
turnkey  in  a half  whisper ; “ speak  to  the  com- 
missary.” 

- “ Yes,”  said  I,  affecting  an  air  of  great  inno- 
cence and  simplicity — “ tell  him  that  a poor  or- 
phan boy,  without  friends  or  home,  claims  his 
pity.” 

“ Scelerat  infame  /”  cried  Boivin,  as  he  shook 
his  fist  at  me,  and  then  followed  the  turnkey  to 
the  commissary’s  apartment. 

In  less  time  than  I could  have  believed  pos- 
sible, Boivin  returned  with  one  of  the  upper 
jailors,  and  told  me  in  a few  dry  words  that  I 
was  free.  “ But,  mark  me,”  added  he,  “ we 
part  here — come  what  may,  you  never  shall 
plant  foot  within  my  doors  again.” 

“Agreed,”  said  I,  gayly;  “the  world  has 
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other  dupes  as  easy  to  play  upon,  and  I was 
getting  well  nigh  weary  of  youv” 

“ Listen  to  the  scoundrel !”  muttered  Boivin ; 
“ what  will  he  say  next  ?” 

“Simply  this,”  rejoined  I — “ that  as  these  are 
not  becoming  garments  for  me  to  wear — for  I’m 
neither  1 Pare*  nor  4 Frere* — I must  have  others 
ere  I quit  this.” 

If  the  insolence  of  my  demand  occasioned 
some  surprise  at  first,  a little  cool  persistence 
on  my  part  showed  that  compliance  wonld  be 
the  better  policy;  and,  after  conferring  together 
for  a few  minutes,  during  which  I heard  the 
sound  of  money,  the  turnkey  retired,  and  came 
back  speedily  with  a jacket  and  cap  belonging 
to  one  of  the  drummers  of  the  44  Republican 
Guard” — a gaudy,  tasteless  affair  enough,  but, 
as  a disguise,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
perfect. 

44  Have  you  not  a drum  to  give  him  ?”  said 
Boivin,  with  a most  malignant  sneer  at  my 
equipment. 

“He’ll  make  a noise  in  the  world  without 
that!”  muttered  the  jailor,  half  soliloquizing; 
and  the  words  fell  upon  my  heart  with  a strange 
significance. 

44  Your  blessing,  Boivin,”  said  I,  44  and  we 
part.” 

44  Te  te— ” 

“ No,  no ; don’t  curse  the  boy,”  interposed  the 
jailor,  good  humored ly. 

“Then,  move  off,  youngster;  I’ve  lost  too 
much  time  with  you  already.” 

The  next  moment  I was  in  the  44  Place” — a 
light,  misty  rain  was  falling,  and  the  night  was 
dark  and  starless ; the  44  Scitirat”  was  brilliant 
I with  lamps  and  candles,  and  crowds  were  pass- 
ing in  and  out,  but  it  was  no  longer  a home  for 
me — so  I passed  on,  and  continued  my  way  to- 
ward the  Boulevard. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“the  night  of  the  ninth  thermidor.” 

I hap  agreed  with  the  Pere  Michel  to  re* 
dezvous  at  the  garden  of  the  little  ctppel  of  St. 

Blois,  and  thitherward  I now  turned  my  steps. 

The  success  which  followed  this  my  first  en- 
terprise in  life  had  already  worked  a wondrous 
change  in  all  my  feelings.  Instead  of  looking 
up  to  the  poor  Cur6  for  advice  and  guidance,  I 
felt  as  though  our  parts  were  exchanged,  and 
that  it  was  I who  was  now  the  protector  of  the 
other.  The  oft-repeated  sneers  at  “les  bona 
Pretres,”  who  were  good  for  nothing,  must 
have  had  a share  in  this  new  estimate  of  my 
friend;  but  a certain  self-reliance  just  then 
springing  up  in  my  heart,  effectually  ccmpletod 
the  change. 

Tne  period  was  essentially  one  of  action  and 
not  of  reflection.  Events  seemed  to  fashion 
themselves  at  the  will  of  him  who  had  daring 
and  courage  to  confront  them,  and  they  alone 
appeared  weak  and  poor-spirited  who  would  not 
stem  the  tide  of  fortune.  Sentiments  like  these 
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were  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  best  calculated 
to  elevate  the  worthy  Pere  in  my  esteem,  and  I 
already  began  to  feel  how  unsuited  was  such 
companionship  for  me,  whose  secret  promptings 
whispered  ever,  “ go  forward.” 

The  very  vagueness  of  my  hopes  served  but 
to  extend  the  horizon  of  futurity  before  me,  and 
I fancied  a thousand  situations  of  distinction  that 
might  yet  be  mine.  Fame — or  its  poor  counter- 
feit, notoriety — seemed  the  most  enviable  of  all 
possessions.  It  mattered  little  by  what  merits 
it  were  won,  for,  in  that  fickle  mood  of  popular 
opinion,  great  vices  were  as  highly  prized  as 
transcendent  abilities,  and  one  might  be  as  illus- 
trious by  crime  as  by  genius.  Such  were  not 
the  teachings  of  the  Pere;  but  they  were  the 
lessons  that  Paris  dinned  into  my  ears  unceas- 
ingly. Reputation,  character,  was  of  no  avail, 
in  a social  condition  where  all  was  change  and 
vacillation.  What  was  idolized  one  day,  was 
execrated  the  next.  The  hero  of  yesterday,  was 
the  object  of  popular  vengeance  to-day.  The 
success  of  the  passing  hour  was  every  thing. 

The  streets  were  crowded  as  I passed  along ; 
although  a drizzling  rain  was  falling,  groups 
and  knots  of  people  were  gathered  together  at 
every  corner,  and,  by  their  eager  looks  and  ges- 
tures, showed  that  some  event  of  great  moment 
had  occurred.  I stopped  to  ask  what  it  meant, 
and  learned  that  Robespierre  had  been  denounced 
in  the  Assembly,  and  that  his  followers  were 
hastening,  in  arms,  to  the  Place  de  Greve.  As 
yet,  men  spoke  in  whispers,  or  broken  phrases. 
Many  were  seen  affectionately  embracing  and 
clasping  each  other’s  hands  in  passionate  emotion, 
but  few  dared  to  trust  themselves  to  words,  for 
none  knew  if  the  peril  were  really  passed,  or 
if  the  power  of  the  tyrant  might  not  become 
greater  than  ever.  While  I yet  listened  to  the 
tidings  which,  in  half  sentences  and  broken 
words,  reached  my  ears,  the  roll  of  drums,  beat- 
ing the  “ generate,”  was  heard,  and  suddenly  the 
head  of  a column  appeared,  carrying  torches,  and 
seated  upon  ammunition-wagons  and  caissons, 
and  chanting  in  wild  chorus  the  words  of  the 
41  Marseillaise.”  On  they  came,  a terrible  host 
of  half-naked  wretches,  their  heads  bound  in 
handkerchiefs,  and  their  brawny  arms  bare  to 
the  shoulders. 

The  artillery  of  the  Municipale  followed,  many 
of  the  magistrates  riding  among  them  dressed  in 
the  tricolored  scarfs  of  officers.  As  the  proces- 
sion advanced,  the  crowds  receded,  and  gradually 
the  streets  were  left  free  to  the  armed  force. 

While,  terror-struck,  I continued  to  gaze  at 
the  countenances  over  which  the  lurid  torch- 
light cast  a horrid  glare,  a strong  hand  grasped 
my  collar,  and  by  a jerk  swung  me  up  to  a seat 
on  one  of  the  caissons ; and  at  the  same  time  a 
deep  voice  said,  44  Come,  youngster,  this  is  more 
in  thy  way  than  mine,”  and  a black-bearded 
41  sapeur”  pushed  a drum  before  me,  and  order- 
ed me  to  beat  the  gcnGrale.  Such  was  the  din 
and  uproar  that  my  performance  did  not  belie 
my  uniform,  and  I beat  away  manfully,  scarcely 
sorry,  amid  all  my  fears,  at  the  elevated  position 


from  which  I now  surveyed  the  exciting  scene 
around  me. 

As  we  passed,  the  shops  were  closed  on  either 
side  in  haste,  and  across  the  windows  of  the  up- 
per stories  beds  and  mattresses  were  speedily 
drawn,  in  preparation  for  the  state  of  siege  now 
so  imminent.  Lights  flickered  from  room  to 
room,  and  all  betokened  a degree  of  alarm  and 
terror.  Louder  and  louder  pealed  the  44  Mar- 
seillaise,” as  the  columns  deployed  into  the  open 
Place,  from  which  every  street  and  lane  now 
poured  its  tributaires  of  armed  men.  The  line 
was  now  formed  by  the  artillery,  which,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  pieces,  ranged  from  end  to 
end  of  the  square,  the  dense  crowd  of  horse  and 
foot  forming  behind,  the  mass  dimly  lighted  by 
the  waving  torches  that  here  and  there  marked 
the  presence  of  an  officer.  Gradually  the  sounds 
of  the  ;fc  Marseillaise”  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  soon  a dreary  silence  pervaded  that  varied 
host,  more  terrible  now,  as  they  stood  speech- 
less, than  in  all  the  tumultuous  din  of  the  wild- 
est uproar.  Meanwhile,  from  the  streets  which 
opened  into  the  Place  at  the  furthest  end,  the 
columns  of  the  National  Guard  began  to  move 
up,  the  leading  files  carrying  torches ; behind 
them  came  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  which,  as 
I they  issued,  were  speedily  placed  in  battery, 

| and  flanked  by  the  heavy  dragoons  of  the  Guard; 
and  now,  in  breathless  silence,  the  two  forces 
stood  regarding  each  other,  the  cannoniers  with 
lighted  matches  in  their  hands,  the  dragoons 
firmly  clasping  their  sabres — all  but  wailing  for 
the  word  to  plunge  into  the  deadliest  strife.  It 
was  a terrible  moment — the  slightest  stir  in  the 
ranks — the  rattling  of  a horse’s  panoply— the 
clank  of  a sabre — fell  upon  the  heart  like  the 
toll  of  a death-bell.  It  was  then  that  two  or 
three  horsemen  were  seen  to  advance  from  the 
troops  of  the  Convention,  and  approaching  the 
others,  were  speedily  lost  among  their  ranks. 
A low  and  indistinct  murmur  ran  along  the 
lines,  which  each  moment  grew  louder,  till  at 
last  it  burst  forth  into  a cry  of  44  Vive  la  Con- 
vention.” Quitting  their  ranks,  the  men  gath- 
ered around  a general  of  the  National  Guard, 
who  addressed  them  in  words  of  passionate  elo- 
quence, but  of  which  I was  too  distant  to  hear 
any  thing.  Suddenly  the  ranks  began  to  thin; 
some  were  seen  to  pile  their  arms,  and  move 
away  in  silence;  others  marched  across  the 
Place,  and  took  up  their  position  beside  the 
troops  of  the  National  Guard : of  the  cannoniers 
many  threw  down  their  matches,  and  extin- 
guished the  flame  with  their  feet,  while  others 
again,  limbering  up  their  guns,  slowly  retired 
to  the  barracks. 

As  for  myself,  too  much  interested  in  the 
scene  to  remember  that  I was,  in  some  sort,  an 
actor  in  it,  I sat  upon  the  caisson,  watching  all 
that  went  forward  so  eagerly,  that  I never  no- 
ticed the  departure  of  my  companions,  nor  per- 
ceived that  I was  left  by  myself.  I know  no! 
how  much  later  this  discovery  might  have  been 
deferred  to  me,  had  not  an  officer  of  the 
44  Guard”  ridden  up  to  where  I was.  and  said 
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41  Move  op,  move  op,  my  lad ; keep  close  to  the  of  the  Rhine,  and  now  sent  by  the  Convention 
battery.”  He  pointed  at  the  same  time  with  to  report  opon  the  state  of  events  among  the 
his  sabre  in  the  direction  where  a number  of  troops.  Slowly  passing  along  tb*  line,  the  old 
guns  and  carriages  were  already  proceeding.  j general  halted  before  each  gun,  pointing  out  to 
Not  a little  flattered  by  the  order,  I gathered  his  staff  certain  minutiae,  which,  from  his  gest- 
up  reins  and  whip,  and,  thanks  to  the  good  drill-  j ures  and  manner,  it  was  easy  to  see  were  not 
ing  of  the  beasts,  who  readily  took  their  proper  the  subject  of  eulogy.  Many  of  the  pieces  were 
places,  soon  found  myself  in  the  line,  which  now  ill  slung,  and  badly  balanced  on  the  trucks  ; the 
drew  up  in  the  rear  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  j wheels,  in  some  cases,  were  carelessly  put  on, 
separated  from  the  front  by  a great  mass  of  ' their  tires  worn,  and  the  iron  shoeing  defective, 
horse  and  foot.  I knew  nothing  of  what  went  j The  harnessing,  too,  was  patched  and  mended 
forward  in  the  Place ; from  what  I gathered,  in  a slovenly  fashion ; the  horses  lean  and  out 
however,  I could  learn  that  the  artillery  was  in , of  condition ; the  drivers  awkward  and  inex- 
position, the  matches  burning,  and  every  thing  perienced. 

in  readiness  for  a cannonade.  Thus  we  re-  j “ This  is  all  bad,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  ad- 
mained  for  above  an  hour,  when  the  order  was  j dressing  the  officers,  but  in  a tone  to  be  easily 
given  to  march.  Little  knew  I that,  in  that  j heard  all  around  him ; 44  and  reflects  but  little 
brief  interval,  the  whole  fortunes  of  France — credit  upon  the  state  of  your  discipline  in  the 


ay,  of  humanity  itself — had  undergone  a mighty 
change — that  the  terrible  reign  of  blood,  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre  had  closed,  and  that  he 
who  had  sent  so  many  to  the  scaffold,  now  lay 
bleeding  and  mutilated  upon  the  very  table 
where  he  had  signed  the  death-warrants. 

The  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  as  we 
entered  the  barracks  of  the  Conciergerie,  and 
drew  up  in  a double  line  along  its  spacious 
sqnare,  The  men  dismounted,  and  stood  “at 
ease,”  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Guard,  which,  it  was  said,  was  com- 
ing; and  now  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  of 
what  1 should  best  do,  whether  make  my  escape 
while  it  was  yet  time,  or  remain  to  see  by  what 
accident  I had  come  there.  If  a sense  of  duty 
to  the  Pere  Michel  urged  me  on  one  side,  the 
glimmering  hope  of  some  opening  to  fortune 
swayed  me  on  the  other.  I tried  to  persuade 
myself  that  my  fate  was  bound  up  with  his,  and 
that  he  should  be  my  guide  through  the  wild 
waste  before  me  j but  these  convictions  could 
not  stand  against  the  very  scene  in  which  I 
stood.  The  glorious  panoply  of  war — the  har- 
nessed team — the  helmeted  dragoon — the  proud 
steed  in  all  the  trappings  of  battle  1 How  faint 
were  the  pleadings  of  duty  against  such  argu- 
ments. The  Pere,  too,  designed  me  for  a priest. 
The  life  of  a “seminarist”  in  a convent  was  to 
be  mine  ! I was  to  wear  the  red  gown  and  the 
white  cape  of  an  44  acolyte !” — to  be  taught  how 
to  swing  a censer,  or  snuff  the  candles  of  the 
high  altar — to  be  a train-bearer  in  a procession, 
or  carry  a relic  in  a glass-case ! The  hoarse 
bray  of  a trumpet  tbat  then  rung  through  the 
court  routed  these  ignoble  fancies,  and  as  the 
staff  rode  proudly  in,  my  resolve  was  taken.  I 
was  determined  to  be  a soldier. 

The  day,  I have  said,  was  just  breaking,  and 
the  officers  wore  their  dark  gray  capotes  over 
their  uniforms.  One,  however,  had  his  coat  part- 
ly opon,  and  I could  see  the  blue  and  silver  be- 
neath, which,  tarnished  and  worn  as  it  was,  had 
to  my  eyes  all  the  brilliancy  of  a splendid  uni- 
form. He  was  an  old  man,  and  by  his  position 
in  advance  of  the  others,  showed  that  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  staff  This  was  General  La- 
ooste,  at  that  time  “ en  mission”  from  the  army 
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capital.  We  have  been  now  seventeen  months 
in  the  field  before  the  enemy,  and  not  idle  either ; 
and  yet  I would  take  shame  to  myself  if  the 
worst  battery  in  our  artillery  were  not  better 
equipped,  better  horsed,  better  driven,  and  bet- 
ter served,  than  any  I see  here.” 

One,  who  seemed  a superior  officer,  here  ap- 
peared to  interpose  some  explanation  or  excuse, 
but  the  general  would  not  listen  to  him,  and 
continued  his  way  along  the  line,  passing  around 
which  he  now  entered  the  space  between  the 
guns  and  the  caissons.  At  last  he  stopped  di- 
rectly in  front  of  where  I was,  and  fixed  his 
dark  and  penetrating  eyes  steadily  on  me. 
Such  was  their  fascination,  that  I could  not  look 
from  him,  but  continued  to  stare  as  fixedly  at 
i him. 

| “Look  here,  for  instance,”  cried  he,  as  he 
pointed  to  me  with  his  sword,  44  is  that  4 gamin' 

! yonder  like  an  artillery-driver  ? or  is  it  to  a 
1 drummer-boy  yon  intrust  the  caisson  of  an  eight- 
pounder  gun  ? Dismount,  sirrah,  and  come 
j hither,”  cried  he  to  me,  in  a voice  that  sounded 
like  an  order  for  instant  execution.  44  This 
popinjay  dress  of  yours  must  have  been  the 
fancy  of  some  worthy  shop-keeper  of  the  1 Quai 
Lepelletier;’  it  never  could  belong  to  any  regu- 
lar corps.  Who  are  you  ?” 

“ Maurice  Tiernay,  sir,”  said  I,  bringing  my 
hand  to  my  cap  in  military  salute. 

44  Maurice  Tiernay,”  repeated  he,  slowly, 
after  me.  44  And  have  you  no  more  to  say  for 
yourself  than  your  name  ?” 

“Very  little,  sir,”  said  I,  taking  courage 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  I found  myself. 

44  What  of  your  father,  boy  ? — is  he  a sol- 
dier?” 

44  He  was,  sir,”  replied  I,  with  firmness. 

“Then  he  is  dead?  In  what  corps  did  he 
serve  ?” 

44  In  the  Garde  du  Corps,”  said  I,  proudly. 

The  old  general  gave  a short  cough,  and 
seemed  to  search  for  his  snuff-box,  to  cover  his 
confusion;  the  next  moment,  however,  he  had 
regained  his  self-possession,  and  continued : 
“ And  since  that  event — I mean,  since  you  lost 
your  father — what  have  you  been  doing  ? How 
have  you  supported  yourself  ?” 
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41  In  various  ways,  sir,”  said  I,  with  a shrug  , “Greve ;”  but  there  was  no  limit  to  the  throng 
of  the  shoulders,  to  imply  that  the  answer  might  j of  enjoyments  which  came  rushing  to  my  imag- 
be  too  tedious  to  listen  to.  44 1 have  studied  to  j ination,  and  it  was  in  a kind  of  ecstasy  of  delight 


be  a priest,  and  I have  served  as  a 4 rat’  in  the 
Prison  du  Temple.” 

44  You  have  certainly  tried  the  extremes  of 
life,”  said  he,  laughing ; 44  and  now  you  wish, 
probably,  to  hit  the  4 juste  milieu,  ’ by  becoming 
a soldier  ?” 

44  Even  so,  sir,”  said  I,  easily.  44  It  was  a 
mere  accident  that  mounted  me  upon  this 
caisson;  but  I am  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
fortune  intended  me  kindly  when  she  did  so.” 

44  These  4 gredins’  fancy  that  they  are  all  born 
to  be  generals  of  France,”  said  the  old  man, 
laughing ; 44  but,  after  all,  it  is  a harmless  delu- 
sion, and  easily  curable  by  a campaign  or  two. 
Come,  sirrah,  I’ll  find  out  a plaoe  for  you, 
where,  if  you  can  not  serve  the  republic  better, 
you  will,  at  least,  do  her  less  injury,  than  as  a j 
driver  in  her  artillery.  Bertholet,  let  him  be  j 
enrolled  in  your  detachment  of  the  gendarme,  j 
and  give  him  my  address : 1 wish  to  speak  to  | 
him  to-morrow.”  I 

44  At  what  hour,  general?”  said  I,  promptly. 

44  At  eight,  or  half-past — after  breakfast,”  re- 
plied he. 

44  It  may  easily  be  before  mine,”  muttered  I 
to  myself. 

44  What  says  he?”  cried  the  general,  sharply. 

The  aid-de-camp  whispered  a few  words  in 
answer,  at  which  the  other  smiled,  and  said, 
14  Let  him  come  somewhat  earlier — say  eight 
o’clock.” 

44 You  hear  that,  boy?”  said  the  aid-de-camp 
to  me,  while,  with  a slight  gesture,  he  intimated 
that  I might  retire.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  re- 
membering that  he  had  not  given  me  the  address 
of  the  general,  he  took  a scrap  of  crumpled 
paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  a few 
words  hastily  on  it  with  his  pencil.  44  There,” 
cried  he,  throwing  it  toward  me,  44  there  is  your 
billet  for  this  day  at  least.”  1 caught  the  scrap 
of  paper,  and  after  deciphering  the  words,  per- 
ceived that  they  were  written  on  the  back  of  an 
44  assignat”  for  forty  sous. 

It  was  a large  sum  to  one  who  bad  not 
wherewithal  to  buy  a morsel  of  bread ; and  as 
I looked  at  it  over  and  over,  I fancied  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  pleasures  such  wealth 
could  purchase.  I can  breakfast  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  thought  I,  ay,  and  sumptuously  too, 
with  coffee,  and  ohestnuts,  and  a slice  of  melon, 
and  another  of  cheese,  and  a 44  petite  goutle”  to 
finish,  for  five  sous.  The  panther,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Pont  Neuf,  costs  but  a sou;  and  for  three 
one  can  see  the  brown  bear  of  America,  the 
hyena,  and  another  beast  whose  name  1 forget, 
but  whose  image,  as  he  is  represented  outside, 
carrying  off  a man  in  his  teeth,  1 shall  retain  to 
my  last  hour.  Then,  there  is  the  panorama  of 
Dunkirk,  at  the  Rue  Chopart,  with  the  Duke 
of  York  begging  his  life  from  a terrible-looking 
soldier  in  a red  cap  and  a tri-colored  scarf. 
After  that,  there’s  the  parade  at  the  44  Carousel,” 
and  may  haps  something  more  solemn  still  at  the 


I set  forth  on  my  voyage  of  pleasure 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A LIFE. 

In  (poking  back,  after  a long  lapse  of  years, 
I can  not  refrain  from  a feeling  of  astonisoment, 
to  think  how  little  remembrance  1 possess  of 
the  occurrences  of  that  day-one  of  tue  most 
memorable  that  ever  dawned  for  France — the 
eventful  29th  of  July,  that  closed  the  reign  of 
terror  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant  1 It  is  true 
that  all  Paris  was  astir  at  daybreak;  that  a 
sense  of  national  vengeance  seemed  to  pervade 
the  vast  masses  that  filled  the  streets,  which 
now  were  scenes  of  the  most  exciting  emotion. 
I can  only  account  for  the  strange  indifference 
that  I felt  about  these  stirring  themes,  by  the 
frequency  with  which  similar,  or  what,  to  me, 
at  least,  appeared  similar  scenes  had  already 
passed  before  my  eyes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  the 
revolution  was,  the  change  it  produced  in  all 
the  social  relations,  by  substituting  an  assumed 
nationality  for  the  closer  and  dearer  ties  of 
kindred  and  affection.  France  was  every  thing 
j — the  family  nothing ; every  generous  wish. 

I every  proud  thought,  every  high  ambition  or 
! noble  endeavor  belonged  to  the  country.  In 
this  way,  whatever  patriotism  may  have  gained, 
certainly  all  the  home  affections  were  utterly 
' wrecked  ; the  humble  and  unobtrusive  virtues 
! of  domestic  life  seemed  mean  and  insignificant 
1 beside  the  grand  displays  of  patriotic  devotion 
which  each  day  exhibited. 

| Hence  grew  the  taste  for  that  44  life  of  the 
streets,”  then  so  popular;  every  thing  should  be 
s 44  en  evidence.”  All  the  emotions  which  delicacy 
would  render  sacred  to  the  seclusion  of  home, 
were  now  to  be  paraded  to  the  noonday.  Fa- 
thers were  reconciled  to  rebellious  children  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  multitudes ; wives  received  for- 
giveness from  their  husbands  in  the  midst  of 
approving  crowds;  leave-takings,  the  most  af- 
fecting, partings,  for  those  never  to  meet  again, 
the  last  utierings  of  the  death-bed,  the  faint 
whispers  of  expiring  affection,  the  imprecations 
of  undying  hate,  all,  all  were  exhibited  in  pub- 
lic, and  the  gaze  of  the  low,  the  vulgar,  and 
the  debauched,  associated  with  the  most  ago- 
nizing griefs  that  ever  the  heart  endured.  The 
scenes,  which  now  are  shrouded  in  all  the  se- 
crecy of  domestic  privacy,  were  then  the  daily 
life  of  Paris  ; and  to  this  cause  alone  can  1 
attribute  the  hardened  indifference  with  which 
events  the  most  terrible  and  heart-reudiug  were 
witnessed.  Bred  up  amidst  such  examples,  1 
saw  little  matter  for  emotion  in  scenes  of  har- 
rowing interest.  An  air  of  mockery  was  on 
every  thing,  and  a bastard  classicality  destroyed 
every  semblance  of  truth  in  whatever  would 
have  been  touchii  g and  affecting. 
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The  commotion  of  Paris  on  that  memorable 
morning  was,  then,  to  my  thinking,  little  more 
than  usual,  ir  the  crowds  who  pressed  their 
way  to  “The  Place  de  la  Revolution1 1 were 
greater;  if  the  cries  of  vengeance  were  in 
loader  utterance ; if  the  imprecations  were 
deeper  and  more  terrible,  the  ready  answer, 
that  satisfied  all  curiosity,  was — it  was  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  on  his  way  to  be  executed. 
Little  knew  I what  bung  upon  that  life  4 and 
bow  the  fate  of  millions  depended  upon  the 
blood  that  morning  was  to  shed.  Too  full  of 
myself  and  my  own  projects,  1 disengaged  my- 
self from  the  crowds  that  pressed  eagerly  toward 
the  Tuileries,  and  took  my  way  by  less  fre- 
quented streets  in  the  direction  of  the  Boulevard 
Mont  Parnasse. 

I wished,  if  possible,  to  see  the  Pere  once 
more,  to  take  a last  farewell  of  him,  and  ask 
his  blessing,  too;  for  still  a lingering  faith  in 
the  lessons  he  had  taught  me,  continued  to 
haunt  my  mind,  amidst  all  the  evil  influences 
with  which  my  wayward  life  surrounded  me. 
The  further  1 went  from  the  quarter  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  more  deserted  and  solitary  grew 
the  streets.  Not  a carriage  or  horseman  was 
to  be  seen ; scarcely  a foot-passenger.  All 
Paris  had,  apparently,  assembled  on  the  “ Place 
de  la  Revolution;”  and  the  very  beggars  had 
quitted  their  accustomed  haunts  to  repair  thith- 
er. Even  the  distant  hum  of  the  vast  multitude 
faded  away,  and  it  was  only  as  the  wind  bore 
them,  that  I could  catch  the  sounds  of  the  hoarse 
cries  that  bespoke  a people’s  vengeance;  and 
now  I found  myself  in  the  little  silent  street 
which  once  bad  been  my  home.  I stood  oppo- 
site the  bouse  where  we  used  to  live,  afraid  to 
enter  it,  lest  1 might  compromise  the  safety  of 
her  I wished  to  save,  and  yet  longing  once  more 
to  see  the  little  chamber  where  we  once  sat 
together — the  chimney-corner  where,  in  the 
dart  nights  of  winter,  I nestled,  with  my  hymn- 
book,  and  tried  to  learn  the  rhymes  that  every 
plash  of  the  falling  hail  against  the  windows 
routed ; to  lie  down  once  more  in  the  little  bed, 
where  so  often  I had  passed  whole  nights  of 
happy  imaginings — bright  thoughts  of  a peace- 
ful future,  that  were  never  to  be  realized  1 

Half-choking  with  my  emotion,  1 passed  on, 
and  soon  saw  the  green  fields,  and  the  windmill- 
covered  hill  of  Montmartre,  rising  above  the 
embankment  of  tho  Boulevards;  and  now  the 
ivy-clothed  wall  of  the  garden,  within  which 
stood  the  chapel  of  St.  Blois.  The  gate  lay 
ajar,  as  of  old,  and  pushing  it  open,  I entered. 
Every  thing  was  exactly  as  1 had  left  it — the 
same  desolation  and  desertion  every  where — so 
much  so,  that  I almost  fancied  no  human  foot 
had  crossed  its  dreary  precincts  since  last  I was 
there.  On  drawing  nigh  to  the  chapel,  I found 
the  door  fast  barred  and  barricaded,  as  before; 
but  a window  lay  open,  and  on  examining  it 
closer.  I discovered  the  marks  of  a recent  foot- 
track  on  the  ground  and  the  window-sill.  Could 
the  Pere  Michel  have  been  there?  was  the 
question  that  at  once  occurred  to  my  mind. 


Had  the  poor  priest  come  to  take  a last  look 
and  a farewell  of  a spot  so  dear  to  him?  It 
could  soarcely  have  been  any  other.  There  was 
nothing  to  tempt  cupidity  in  that  humble  little 
church;  an  image  of  the  “ Virgin  and  Child” 
in  wax  was  the  only  ornament  of  the  altar.  No, 
no ; pillage  had  never  been  the  motive  of  him 
who  entered  here. 

Thus  reasoning,  I climbed  up  to  the  win- 
dow, and  entered  the  chapel.  As  my  footsteps 
echoed  through  the  silent  building,  I felt  that 
sense  of  awe  and  reverence  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a place  of  worship,  and  which  is 
ever  more  impressive  still,  as  we  stand  in  it 
alone.  The  present,  however,  was  less  before 
me  than  the  past,  of  which  every  thing  remind- 
ed me.  There  was  the  seat  the  marquise  used  to 
sit  in ; there  the  footstool  1 had  so  often  placed 
at  her  feet.  How  different  was  the  last  service 
I had  rendered  her!  There  the  pillar,  beside 
which  I have  stood  spell-bound,  gazing  at  that 
fair  face,  whose  beauty  arrested  the  thoughts 
that  should  have  wended  heavenward,  and  made 
my  muttered  prayers  like  offerings  to  herself. 
The  very  bouquet  of  flowers — some  peri’s  hand 
had  placed  beneath  the  shrine — withered  and 
faded,  was  there  still.  But  where  were  they 
whose  beating  hearts  had  throbbed  with  deep 
devotion  ? How  many  had  died  upon  the  scaf- 
fold ! — how  many  were  still  lingering  in  im- 
prisonment, some  in  exile,  some  in  concealment, 
dragging  out  lives  of  misery  and  anxiety. 
What  was  the  sustaining  spirit  of  such  martyr- 
dom? I asked  myself  again  and  again.  Was 
it  the  zeal  of  true  religion,  or  was  it  the  energy 
of  loyalty,  that  bore  them  up  against  every  dan- 
ger, and  enabled  them  to  brave  death  itself  with 
firmness  ?— and  if  this  faith  of  theirs  was  thus 
ennobling,  why  could  not  France  be  of  one  mind 
and  heart?  There  came  no  answer  to  these 
doubts  of  mine,  and  I slowly  advanced  toward 
the  altar,  still  deeply  buried  in  thought.  What 
was  my  surprise  to  see  that  two  candles  stood 
there,  which  bore  signs  of  having  been  recently 
lighted.  At  once  the  whole  truth  flashed  across 
me — the  Pere  had  been  there ; he  had  oome  to 
celebrate  a mass — the  last,  perhaps,  he  was 
ever  to  offer  up  at  that  altar.  I knew  with 
what  warm  affection  he  loved  every  object  and 
every  spot  endeared  to  him  by  long  time,  and  I 
fancied  to  myself  the  overflowing  of  his  heart, 
as  he  entered  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
the  little  temple,  associated  with  all  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  his  existence.  Doubtless,  too, 
he  had  waited  anxiously  for  my  coming ; may- 
hap, in  the  prayers  he  offered.  1 was  not  forgot- 
ten. I thought  of  him  kneeling  there,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  alone,  as  he  was,  his  gen 
tie  voice  the  only  sound  in  the  stillness  of  the 
hour;  his  pure  heart  throbbing  with  gratitude 
for  his  deliverance,  and  prayerful  hopes  for  those 
who  had  been  his  persecutors.  I thought  ovei 
all  this,  and,  in  a torrent  of  emotions,  I kneh 
down  before  the  altar  to  pray.  I know  no 
what  words  I uttered,  but  his  name  roust  some 
how  have  escaped  my  lips;  for  suddenly  a doo. 
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<»j*nied  beside  the  altar,  and  the  Pere  Michel, 
dressed  in  his  full  vestments,  stood  before  me. 
His  features,  wan  and  wasted  as  they  were,  had 
regained  their  wonted  expression  of  calm  digni- 
ty; and  by  his  look  I saw  that  he  would  not 
suffer  the  sacred  spot  to  be  profaned  by  any 
outburst  of  feeling  on  either  side. 

“ Those  dreadful  shouts  tell  of  another  mas- 
sacre,” said  he,  solemnly,  as  the  wind  bore  to- 
ward us  the  deafening  cries  of  the  angry  mul- 
titude. “ Let  us  pray  for  the  souls’  rest  of  the 
departed.” 

“ Then  will  your  prayers  be  offered  for  Robe- 
spierre, for  Couthon,  and  St.  Just,”  said  I,  boldly. 

“ And  who  are  they  who  need  more  the  saints’ 
intercession — who  have  ever  been  called  to  judg- 
ment with  such  crimes  to  expiate — who  have 
ever  so  widowed  France,  and  so  desecrated  her 
altars  ? Happily  a few  yet  remain  where  piety 
may  kneel  to  implore  pardon  for  their  iniquity. 
Let  us  recite  the  Litany  for  the  Dead,”  said  he, 
solemnly,  and  at  once  began  the  impressive 
service. 

As  I knelt  beside  the  rails  of  the  altar,  and 
heard  the  prayers  which,  with  deep  devotion, 
he  uttered,  I could  not  help  feeling  the  contrast 
between  that  touching  evidence  of  Christian 
charity,  and  the  tumultuous  joy  of  the  populace, 
whose  frantic  bursts  of  triumph  were  borne  on 
the  air. 

“And  now  come  with  me,  Maurice,”  said 
he,  as  the  mass  was  concluded.  “ Here,  in  this 
little  sacristy,  we  are  safe  from  all  molestation ; 
none  will  think  of  us  on  such  a day  as  this.” 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  arm  around 
me,  and  led  me  into  the  little  chamber  where 
once  the  precious  vessels  and  the  decorations  of 
the  church  were  kept. 

“ Here  we  are  safe,”  said  he,  as  he  drew  me 
to  his  side  on  the  oaken  bench,  which  formed 
all  the  furniture  of  the  room.  “ To-morrow, 
Maurice,  we  must  leave  this,  and  seek  an  asy- 
lum in  another  land ; but  we  are  not  friendless, 
my  child — the  brothers  of  the  4 Sacred  Heart’ 
will  receive  us.  Their  convent  is  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Ardennes,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  there,  beloved  by  the  faithful  peasantry, 
they  live  in  security  and  peace.  We  need  not 
take  the  vows  of  their  order,  which  is  one  of  the 
strictest  of  all  religious  houses ; but  we  may 
elaim  their  hospitality  and  protection,  and  neither 
will  be  denied  us.  Think  what  a blessed  exist- 
ence will  that  be,  Maurice,  my  son,  to  dwell 
under  the  same  roof  with  these  holy  men,  and 
to  imbibe  from  them  the  peace  of  mind  that 
holiness  alone  bestows ; to  awake  at  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  pealing  organ,  and  to  sink  to  rest 
with  the  solemn  liturgies  still  chanting  around 
you  ; to  feel  an  atmosphere  of  devotion  on  every 
side,  and  to  see  the  sacred  relics  whose  mira- 
cles have  attested  the  true  faith  in  ages  long 
past.  Does  it  not  stir  thy  heart,  my  child,  to 
know  that  such  blessed  privileges  mav  bo  thine?” 

Z nung  my  head  in  silence,  tor,  in  trutn.  I 
lelt  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
nought  to  inspire  me.  The  Pere  quickly  saw 
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what  passed  in  my  mind,  and  endeavored  to  de- 
pict the  life  of  the  monastery  as  a delicious  ex- 
istence, embellished  by  all  the  graces  of  litera- 
ture, and  adorned  by  the  pleasures  of  intellectual 
converse.  Poetry,  romance,  scenery,  all  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  his  persuasions ; but 
how  weak  were  such  arguments  to  one  like  me, 
the  boy  whose  only  education  had  been  what 
the  streets  of  Paris  afforded — whose  notions  of 
eloquence  were  formed  on  the  insane  ravings  of 
“The  Mountain,”  and  whose  idea  of  greatness 
were  centred  in  mere  notoriety. 

My  dreamy  look  of  inattention  showed  him 
again  that  he  had  failed ; and  I could  see  in  the 
increased  pallor  of  his  face,  the  quivering  motion 
of  his  lip,  the  agitation  the  defeat  was  costing 
him. 

44  Alas  I alasl”  cried  he,  passionately,  “the 
work  of  ruin  is  perfect;  the  mind  of  youth  is 
corrupted,  and  the  fountain  of  virtue  defiled  at 
the  very  source.  Oh!  Maurice,  I had  never 
thought  this  possible  of  thee,  the  child  of  my 
heart !” 

A burst  of  grief  here  overcame  him ; for  some 
minutes  he  could  not  speak.  At  last  he  arose 
from  his  seat,  and  wiping  off  the  tears  that  cov- 
ered his  cheeks,  with  his  robe,  spoke,  but  in  a 
voice  whose  full  round  tones  contrasted  strongly 
with  his  former  weak  accents. 

44  The  life  I have  pictured  seems  to  thee 
ignoble  and  unworthy,  boy.  So  did  it  not  ap- 
pear to  Chrysostom,  to  Origen,  and  to  Augustin ; 
to  the  blessed  saints  of  our  church,  the  eldest- 
born  of  Christianity.  Be  it  so.  Thine,  mayhap 
is  not  the  age,  nor  this  the  era  in  which  to  hope 
for  better  things.  Thy  heart  yearns  for  heroic 
actions — thy  spirit  is  set  upon  high  ambitions — 
be  it  so.  I say,  never  was  the  time  more  fitting 
for  thee.  The  enemy  is  up ; his  armies  are  in 
the  field ; thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  swell 
the  ranks,  already  flushed  with  victory.  Be  a 
soldier,  then.  Ay,  Maurice,  buckle  on  the 
sword — the  battle-field  is  before  thee.  Thou 
bast  made  choice  to  seek  the  enemy  in  the  far- 
away countries  of  heathen  darkness,  or  here  in 
our  own  native  France,  where  his  camp  is  al- 
ready spread.  If  danger  bo  the  lure  that  tempts 
thee — if  to  confront  peril  be  thy  wish — there  is 
enough  of  it.  Be  a soldier,  then,  and  gird  thee 
for  the  great  battle  that  is  at  hand.  Av  ! boy, 
if  thou  feelest  within  thee  the  proud  darings  that 
foreshadow  success,  speak  the  word,  and  thou 
shalt  be  a standurd-bearer  in  the  very  van.” 

I waited  not  for  more ; but  springing  up,  I 
clasped  my  arms  around  his  neck,  and  cried,  io 
ecstasy,  “ Yes  ! Pere  Michel,  you  have  guessed 
aright ; my  heart’s  ambition  is  to  be  a soldier, 
and  I want  but  your  blessing  to  be  a brave 
one.” 

44  And  thou  shalt  have  it.  A thousand  bless- 
ings follow  those  who  go  forth  to  the  good  fight. 
But  thou  art  yet  young,  Maurice — too  young 
for  this.  Thou  needest  time  and  much  teaching, 
too.  He  who  would  brave  the  enemy  before  us^ 
must  be  skillful  as  well  as  courageous  Thou 
art  as  yet  but  a child.” 
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*4  The  general  said  be  liked  boy-soldiers,”  1 
i&id  I,  promptly ; 44  he  told  me  so  himself.” 

“What  general — who  told  thee?”  cried  the 
Pere  in  trembling  eagerness. 

44  General  Lacoete,  the  Chef-d’-Etat,  major 
jf  the  army  of  the  Rhine ; the  same  who  gave 
me  a rendezvous  for  to-morrow  at  his  quar- 
ters/' 

It  was  not  till  I had  repeated  my  explanation 
again  and  again,  nor,  indeed,  until  I had  re- 
counted all  the  circumstances  of  my  last  night’s 
adventure,  that  the  poor  Pere  could  be  brought 
to  see  his  way  through  a mystery  that  had  al- 
most become  equally  embarrassing  to  myself. 
When  he  did,  however,  detect  the  clew,  and 
when  he  had  perceived  the  different  tracks  on 
which  our  minds  were  traveling,  his  grief 
burst  all  bounds.  He  inveighed  against  the 
armies  of  the  Republic  as  hordes  of  pillagers 
and  bandits,  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  church, 
the  desecrators  of  her  altars.  Their  patriotism 
he  called  a mere  pretense  to  shroud  their  infi- 
delity. Their  heroism  was  the  bloodthirstiness 
of  democratic  cruelty.  Seeing  me  still  un- 
moved by  all  this  passionate  declamation,  he 
adopted  another  tactic,  and  suddenly  asked  me 
if  it  were  for  such  a cause  as  this  my  father 
had  been  a soldier  ? 

44 No!”  replied  I,  firmly;  “for  when  my 
father  was  alive,  the  soil  of  France  had  not 
been  desecrated  by  the  foot  of  the  invader. 
The  Austrian,  the  Prussian,  the  Englishman 
had  not  yet  dared  to  dictate  the  laws  under 
which  we  were  to  live.” 

He  appeared  thunderstruck  at  my  reply,  re- 
vealing, as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  extent  of  those 
teachings,  whose  corruptions  he  trembled  at. 

44 1 knew  it,  I knew  it,”  cried  he,  bitterly, 
as  he  wrung  his  hands.  44  The  seed  of  the 
iniquity  Is  sown — the  harvest-time  will  not  be 
long  in  coming  ! And  so,  boy,  thou  hast  spoken 
with  one  of  these  men — these  generals,  as  they 
call  themselves,  of  that  republican  horde?” 

44  The  oflicer  who  commands  the  artillery  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  may  write  himself  gen- 
eral with  little  presumption,”  said  I,  almost 
angrily. 

44  They  who  once  led  our  armies  to  battle 
were  the  nobles  of  France — men  whose  proud 
station  was  the  pledge  for  their  chivalrous 
devotion.  But  why  do  I discuss  the  question 
with  thee  ? He  who  deserts  his  faith  may  well 
forget  that  his  birth  was  noble.  Go,  boy,  join 
those  with  whom  your  heart  is  already  linked. 
Your  lesson  will  be  an  easy  one — you  have 
nothing  to  unlearn.  The  songs  of  the  Girondins 
are  already  more  grateful  to  your  ear  than  our 
«acred  canticles.  Go,  I say,  since  between  us, 
henceforth,  there  can  bo  no  companionship. 

44  Will  you  not  bless  me,  Pere,”  said  I,  ap- 
proaching him  in  deep  humility ; 41  will  you  not 
let  me  carry  with  me  thy  benediction?” 

44  How  shall  I bless  the  arm  that  is  lifted  to 
wound  the  Holy  Church  ? how  shall  I pray  for 
one  whose  place  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidel  ? 
Hadst  thou  faith  in  my  blessing,  boy,  thou  hadst 
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never  implored  it  in  such  a cause.  Renounce 
thy  treason — and  not  alone  ray  blessing,  but 
thou  shalt  have  a ‘Novena’  to  celebrate  thy 
fidelity.  Be  of  us,  Maurice,  and  thy  name  shall 
be  honored,  where  honor  is  immortality.” 

The  look  of  beaming  affection  with  which  he 
uttered  this,  more  than  the  words  themselves, 
now  shook  my  courage,  and,  in  a conflict  of 
doubt  and  indecision,  I held  down  my  head 
without  speaking.  What  might  have  been  my 
ultimate  resolve,  if  left  completely  to  myself,  I 
know  not ; but  at  that  very  moment  a detach- 
ment of  soldiers  marched  past  in  the  street 
without.  They  were  setting  off*  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  singing  in  joyous 
chorus  the  celebrated  song  of  the  day,  44  Le 
chant  du  depart.”  The  tramp  of  their  feet — 
the  clank  of  their  weapons — their  mellow  voices 
— but,  more  than  all,  the  associations  that 
thronged  to  my  mind,  routed  every  other  thought, 
and  I darted  from  the  spot,  and  never  stopped 
till  I reached  the  street. 

A great  crowd  followed  the  detachment, 
composed  partly  of  friends  of  the  soldiers,  partly 
of  the  idle  loungers  of  the  capital.  Mixing  with 
these,  I moved  onward,  and  speedily  passed  the 
outer  boulevard,  and  gained  the  open  country. 

(To  be  continued .) 

[From  Household  Words.] 

THE  PLANET-WATCHERS  OF  GREEN- 
WICH. 

THERE  is  a morsel  of  Greenwich  Park,  which 
has,  for  now  nearly  two  centuries,  been  held 
sacred  from  intrusion.  It  is  the  portion  inclosed 
by  the  walls  of  the  Observatory.  Certainly  a 
hundred  thousand  visitors  must  ramble  over  the 
surrounding  lawns,  and  look  with  curious  eye 
upon  the  towers  and  outer  boundaries  of  that 
little  citadel  of  science,  for  one  who  finds  admis- 
sion to  the  interior  of  the  building.  Its  brick 
towers,  with  flanking  turrets  and  picturesque 
roofs,  perched  on  the  side  of  the  gravelly  hill, 
and  sheltered  round  about  by  groups  of  fine  old 
trees,  are  as  well  known  as  Greenwich  Hospital 
itself.  But  what  work  goes  on  inside  its  care- 
fully preserved  boundary,  and  under  those  mov-» 
able,  black-domed  roofs,  is  a popular  mystery. 

Many  a holiday-maker's  wonder  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  fall,  at  one  o’clock,  of  the  hugey 
black  ball,  high  up  there,  by  the  weather  vane- 
on  the  topmost  point  of  the  eastern  turret.  He 
knows,  or  is  told  if  ho  asks  a loitering  pensioner, 
that  the  descent  of  the  ball  tells  the  time  as  truly 
as  the  sun ; and  that  all  the  ships  in  the  river 
watch  it  to  set  their  chronometers  by,  before 
they  sail;  and  that  all  the  railway  c’^cks,  and 
all  the  railway  trains  over  the  kingdom  are 
arranged  punctually  by  its  indications.  But  how 
the  heavens  are  watched  to  secure  this  punctual 
definition  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  what  other 
curious  labors  are  going  on  inside  the  Observ- 
atory, is  a sealed  book.  The  public  have 
always  been,  of  necessity,  excluded  from  the 
Observatory  walls,  for  the  place  is  devoted  to 
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the  prosecution  of  a science  whose  operations 
are  inconsistent  with  the  bustle,  the  interrup- 
tions, the  talk,  and  the  anxieties  of  popular 
curiosity  and  examination. 

But  when  public  information  and  instruction 
are  the  objects,  the  doors  are  widely  opened, 
and  the  press  and  its  attaches  find  a way  into 
this,  as  into  many  other  sacred  and  forbidden 
spots.  Only  last  week  one  of  44  our  own  con- 
tributors1 ’ was  seen  in  a carriage  on  the  Green- 
wich railway,  poring  over  the  paper  in  the  last 
Edinburgh  Review  that  describes  our  national  i 
astronomical  establishment,  and  was  known 
afterward  to  have  climbed  the  Observatory  hill, 
and  to  have  rung  and  gained  admission  at  the 
little,  black,  mysterious  gate  in  the  Observatory 
wall.  Let  us  see  what  is  told  in  his  report  of 
what  he  saw  within  that  sacred  portal. 

In  the  park  on  a fine  day  all  seems  life  and 
gayety— once  within  the  Observatory  boundary, 
the  first  feeling  is  that  of  isolation.  There  is  a j 
curious  stillness  about  the  place,  and  the  foot-  j 
step  of  the  old  pensioner,  who  closes  the  gate  { 
upon  a visitor,  echoes  again  on  the  pavement  as  ; 
he  goes  away  to  wake  up  from  his  astronomical  j 
or  meteorological  trance  one  of  the  officers  of 
this  sanctum.  Soon,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
good  genius  so  invoked,  the  secret s of  the  place 
begin  to  reveal  themselves.  j 

The  part  of  the  Observatory  so  conspicuous  j 
from  without  is  the  portion  least  used  within. 
When  it  was  designed  by  Christopher  Wren,  the 
general  belief  was  that  such  buildings  should  be 
lofty,  that  the  observer  might  be  raised  toward 
the  heavenly  bodies  whose  motions  he  was  to 
watch.  More  modem  science  has  taught  its 
disciples  better ; and  in  Greenwich — which  is 
an  eminently  practical  Observatory — the  work-  1 
ing  part  of  the  building  is  found  crouching  1 
behind  the  loftier  towers.  These  are  now  oc- 
cupied as  subsidiary  to  the  modem  practical 
building.  The  ground  floor  is  used  as  a resi- 
dence by  the  chief  astronomer;  above  is  the 
large  hall  originally  built  to  contain  huge  move- 
able  telescopes  and  quadrants — such  as  are  not 
now  employed.  Nowadays,  this  hall  occasion-  j 
ally  becomes  a sort  of  scientific  counting-house  | 
— irreverent  but  descriptive  term — in  which,  I 
from  time  to  time,  a band  of  scientific  clerks  j 
are  congregated  to  post  tip  the  books,  in  which  ! 
the  daily  business  of  the  planets  has  been  jotted  | 
down  by  the  astronomers  who  watch  those  mar- 
velous bodies.  Another  portion  is  a kind  of  : 
museum  of  astronomical  curiosities.  Flamstead 
and  Halley,  and  their  immediate  successors,  j 
worked  in  these  towers,  and  here  still  rest  some 
of  the  old,  rude  tools  with  which  their  discov-  | 
eries  were  completed,  and  their  reputation,  and 
'the  reputation  of  Greenwich,  were  established. 
As  time  has  gone  on,  astronomers  and  opticians 
(have  invented  new,  and  more  perfect,  and  more 
•luxurious  instruments.  Greater  accuracy  is 
ihus  obtainable,  at  a less  expenditure  of  human 
giatience  and  labor ; and  so  the  old  tools  are  cast  l 
aside.  One  of  them  belonged  to  Halley,  and 
was  put  ap  by  him  a hundred  and  thirty  yean 
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ago;  another  is  an  old  brazen  quadrant,  with 
which  many  valuable  observations  were  made 
in  by-gone  times ; and  another,  an  old  iron  quad- 
rant, still  fixed  in  the  stone  pier  to  which  it 
was  first  attached.  Some  of  the  huge  telescopes 
that  onoe  found  place  in  this  old  Observatory, 
have  been  sent  away.  One  went  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  has  been  useful  there.  An- 
other of  the  unsatisfactory,  and  now  unused 
instruments,  had  a tube  twenty-five  feet  long, 
whose  cool  and  dark  interior  was  so  pleasant  to 
the  spiders  that,  do  what  they  would,  the  astron- 
omers could  not  altogether  banish  the  persever- 
ing insects  from  it.  Spin  they  would ; and,  spite 
of  dusting  and  cleaning,  and  spider-killing,  spin 
they  did  ; and,  at  * length,  the  savans  got  more 
instruments  and  less  patience,  and  the  spiders 
were  left  in  quiet  possession.  This  has  been 
pleasantly  spoken  of  as  mi  instance  of  poetical 
justice.  It  is  but  fair  that  spiders  should,  at 
times,  have  the  best  of  astronomers,  for  astron- 
omers rob  spiders  for  the  completion  of  their 
choicest  instruments.  No  fabric  of  human  con- 
struction is  fine  enough  to  strain  across  the  eye- 
piece of  an  important  telescope,  and  opticians 
preserve  a particular  race  of  spiders,  that  their 
webs  may  be  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  spider 
lines  are  strained  across  the  best  instruments  at 
Greenwich  and  elsewhere ; and  when  the  spin- 
ners of  these  beautifully  fine  threads  disturbed 
the  accuracy  of  the  tube  in  the  western  wing  of 
the  old  Observatory,  it  was  said  to  be  but  fair 
retaliation  for  the  robberies  the  industrious  in- 
sects had  endured. 

A narrow  stair  leads  from  the  unused  rooms 
of  the  old  Observatory  to  its  leaded  roof,  whence 
a magnificent  view  is  obtained;  the  park,  the 
hospital,  the  town  of  Greenwich,  and  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Thames,  and,  gazing  further,  Lon- 
don 1 itself  comes  grandly  into  the  prospect. 

The  most  inveterate  astronomer  could  scarcely 
fail  to  turn  for  a moment  from  the  winders  of 
the  heavens  to  admire  these  glories  of  the  earth 
From  the  leads,  two  turrets  are  reached,  where 
the  first  constantly  active  operations  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  building,  are  in  progress. 

At  the  present  time,  indeed,  these  turrets  are 
the  most  useful  portions  of  the  old  building. 

In  one  is  placed  the  well-known  contrivance 
for  registering,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after 
day,  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind.  To 
keep  such  a watch  by  human  vigilance,  and  to 
make  such  a register  by  human  labor,  would  be 
a tedious,  expensive,  and  irksome  task  ; and  hu- 
man ingenuity  taxed  itself  to  make  a machine 
for  perfecting  such  work.  The  wind  turns  a 
weather-cock,  and,  by  aid  of  cog-wheels  the 
motion  is  transferred  to  a lead  pencil  fixed  over 
a sheet  of  paper,  and  thus  the  wind  is  made  to 
write  down  the  direction  which  itself  is  blowing 
Not  far  distant  is  a piece  of  metal,  the  fiat  side 
of  which  is  ever  turned  by  the  weather-cock  to 
meet  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  which,  blowing 
upon  it,  drives  it  back  against  a spring.  To  this 
spring  is  affixed  a chain  passing  over  pullies 
toward  another  pencil,  fixed  above  a sheet  of 
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paper,  and  moving  faithfully,  more  or  less,  as  upon  a trigger,  and  a practiced  eye  upon  the 
the  wind  blows  harder  or  softer.  A.nd  thus  the  face  of  the  dial.  One  minute — two  minutes 
•‘gentle  zephyr’1  and  the  fresh  b.eeze,  and  the  pass.  Thirty  seconds  more,  and  the  trigger  has 
heavy  gale,  and,  when  it  comes,  the  furious  released  the  Ball.  As  it  leaves  the  top  of  the 
hurricane,  are  made  to  note  down  their  charac-  j shaft,  it  is  one  o’clock  to  the  tenth  of  a second, 
ter  and  force.  The  sheet  of  paper  on  which  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  bottom  it  is  some 
the  uncertain  element,  the  wind,  is  bearing  wit-  five  seconds  later. 

ness  against  itself,  is  fixed  upon  a frame  moved  Leaving  the  Ball  Turret,  and  the  old  build- 
by  clock-work.  Steady  as  the  progress  of  time,  ing  which  it  surmounts,  the  new  Observatory, 
this  ingenious  mechanism  draws  the  paper  under  where  the  chief  work  of  the  establishment  is 
the  suspended  pencils.  Thus  each  minute  and  done,  claims  our  notice.  This  attention  would 
each  hour  has  its  written  record,  without  human  scarcely  be  given  to  its  outward  appearnaee  for 
help  or  inspection.  Once  a day  only,  an  assist-  j it  is  a long,  low  building,  scarcely  seen  beyond 
ant  comes  to  put  a new  blank  sheet  in  the  place  j its  own  boundaries.  The  Greenwich  Obeerva- 
of  that  which  has  been  covered  by  the  moving  tory  is  not  a show  place,  but  an  eminently  prac- 
pencils,  and  the  latter  is  taken  away  to  be  bound  tical  establishment.  St.  Petersburg  and  other 
up  in  a volume.  The  book  might  with  truth  cities  have  much  more  gorgeous  buildings  de- 
be  lettered,  u The  History  of  the  Wind ; written  voted  to  astronomical  purposes,  and  Russip  and 
by  Itself” — an  iEolian  autobiography.  other  countries  spend  much  more  money  on 

Close  by  is  another  contrivance  for  registering  astronomy  than  England  does,  yet  the  Green- 
in  decimals  of  an  inch  the  quantity  of  rain  that  wich  Tables  have  a world-wide  reputation,  and 
tails.  The  drops  are  caught,  and  passing  down  some  of  them  are  used  as  the  groundwork  for 
a tube,  a permanent  mark  is  made  by  which  the  calculations  in  all  Observatories  at  home  and 
quantity  is  determined.  abroad.  The  astronomer  does  not  want  marble 

The  eastern  turret  is  devoted  to  the  Time  halls  or  grand  saloons^  for  his  work.  Galileo 
Ball  and  its  mechanism.  Far  out  at  sea — away  used  a bell-tower  at  Venice,  and  Kepler  stood 
from  all  sources  of  information  but  those  to  be  on  the  bridge  at  Prague  to  watch  the  stars, 
asked  of  the  planets,  his  compass,  his  quadrant,  The  men,  not  the  buildings,  do  the  work.  No 
his  chronometer,  and  his  almanack,  the  mariner  disappointment  need  be  felt,  then,  to  find  the 
feels  the  value  of  time  in  a way  which  the  lands-  modern  Observatory  a range  of  unadorned  build- 
man  can  scarcely  conceive.  If  his  chronometer  ings  running  east  and  west,  with  slits  in  the  roolj 
is  right,  he  may  feel  safe ; let  him  have  reason  and  in  some  of  the  walls.  Within  these  simple 
to  doubt  its  accuracy,  and  he  knows  how  the  buildings  are  the  instruments  now  used,  display- 
perils  surrounding  him  are  increased.  An  error  ing  almost  the  perfection  of  mechanical  skill  in 
of  a few  seconds  in  his  timo  may  place  him  in  their  construction  and  finish — beautifully  adapted 
danger — an  error  of  a few  minutes  may  lead  to  the  object  they  Ijave  to  fulfill,  and  in  perfect 
him  to  steer  blindly  to  his  certain  wreck,  order.  They  are  fixed  on  solid  piers  of  masonry, 
Hence  his  desire  whei^  he  is  leaving  port  to  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth,  to  secure  freedom 
have  bis  time-pieces  right  to  a second ; and  from  vibration — a quality  better  obtained  when 
hence  the  expenditure  of  thought,  and  labor,  the  foundations  are  on  sand  or  gravel  than  when 
and  money,  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  to  ! on  rock. 

afford  the  shipping  of  the  great  port  of  London,  To  describe  the  instruments  by  their  technical 
and  the  English  navy,  the  exact  time — true  to  j names,  and  to  go  into  any  particulars  of  the  in- 
the  tenth  of  a second,  or  six  hundredth  of  a min-  j struments  they  have  superseded,  would  take 
ute— and  to  afford  tham  also  a book,  the  Nauti-  space,  only  to  do  the  work  of  a scientific  treat- 
cal  Almanack,  containing  a mass  of  astronomical  ise.  Enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  are 
(acts,  on  which  they  may  base  their  calculations,  the  telescopes  best  adapted  to  the  chief  duty  of 
with  full  reliance  as  to  their  accuracy.  Every  the  place,  which  is,  watching  the  moon  wben- 
day  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  at  five  minutes  ever  she  is  visible ; watching  the  clock-stars , by 
before  one  o’clock,  the  black  ball  five  feet  across  j which  the  true  time  is  calculated  more  exactly 
and  staffed  with  cork,  is  raised  halfway  up  its  j than  it  could  be  from  observations  of  the  sun 
shaft  above  the  eastern  turret  of  the  observatory  j alone ; and  watching  other  planetary  bodies  as 
— at  two-and-a-balf  minutes  before  that  hour,  it  t they  pass  the  meridian.  Eclipses,  occultations, 
rises  to  the  top.  Telescopes  from  many  a point,  ' and  other  phenomena,  of  course,  have  their  share 
both  up  and  down  the  river,  are  now  pointed  to  ; of  attention,  and  add  to  the  burden  of  the  obser- 
this  dark  spot  above  the  Greenwich  trees,  and  ver’s  duties. 

many  an  anxious  mariner  has  his  time-pieces  , The  staff  of  the  Observatory  includes  a chief 
beside  him,  that  their  indications  may  be  made  astronomer,  Mr.  Airy,  with  a salary  of  c£800  a 
true.  Watch  the  ball  as  you  stand  in  the  Park,  year;  and  six  assistants  who  are  paid,  c£470, 
It  is  now  just  raised.  You  must  wait  two  min-  c£290,  c£240,  c£l50,  d£l30,  and  c£l30,  ro- 
utes and  a half,  and  as  you  do  so,  you  feel  what  spectively.  This  does  not  include  the  officers 
a minute  may  be.  It  seems  a long,  palpable,  of  the  Meteorological  branch  of  the  establish, 
appreciable  time,  indeed.  In  the  turret  below,  ment,  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter ; and  which 
stands  a clock  telling  the  true  time,  gained  by  consists  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  with  d£240  a year, 
a laborious  watching  of  the  clock-stars ; and  be-  one  assistant  at  o£l20,  and  two  additional 
*ide  the  clock,  is  a man  with  a practiced  hand  computers.  At  times,  when  these  scientific 
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laborers  have  collected  more  observations  than 
they  are  able  to  work  out;  additional  help  is 
summoned,  in  shape  of  the  body  of  scientific 
clerks  before  spoken  of;  who.  seated  at  desks, 
cast  up  the  accounts  the  planetary  bodies,  in- 
cluding such  regular  old  friends  as  the  moon 
and  fixed  stars,  but  not  forgetting  those  wander- 
ing celestial  existences  that  rush,  from  time  to 
time,  over  the  meridian,  and  may  be  fairly  called 
the  chance  customers  of  the  astronomer. 

Though  the  interior  of  the  Observatory  seems 
so  still,  the  life  of  those  employed  there  has  its 
excitements.  Looking  through  telescopes  forms 
a small  part  only  of  their  duty — and  that  duty 
can  not  be  done  when  the  weather  is  unfavor- 
able. On  cloudy  days  the  observer  is  idle ; in 
bright  weather  he  is  busy ; and  a long  continu- 
ance of  clear  days  and  nights  gives  him  more 
employment  than  he  can  well  complete.  Sum- 
mer, therefore,  is  his  time  of  labor ; winter  his 
time  of  rest.  It  appears  that  in  out  climate  the 
nighi  *,  on  the  whole,  are  clearer  than  the  days, 
and  evenings  less  cloudy  than  mornings.  Every 
assistant  takes  his  turn  as  an  observer,  and  a 
chain  of  duty  is  kept  up  night  and  day ; at  other 
periods,  the  busiest  portion  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  Observatory,  is  between  nine  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  During  this 
time  they  wrork  in  silence,  the  task  being  to 
complete  the  records  of  the  observations  made, 
by  filling  in  the  requisite  columns  of  figures 
upon  printed  forms,  and  then  adding  and  sub- 
tracting them  as  the  case  requires.  While  thus 
engaged,  the  assistant  who  has  charge  of  an 
instrument  looks,  from  time  to  time,  at  his  star- 
regulutcd  clock,  and  when  it  warns  him  that  his 
expected  planet  is  nearly  due,  he  leaves  his 
companions,  and  quietly  repairs  to  the  room 
where  the  telescope  is  ready.  The  adjustment 
of  this  has  previously  been  arranged  with  the 
greatest  nicety.  The  shutter  is  moved  from  the 
slit  in  the  roof,  the  astronomer  sits  upon  an  easy 
chair  with  a movable  back.  If  the  object  he 
seeks  is  high  in  the  heavens,  this  cbair-back  is 
lowered  till  its  occupant  almost  lies  down ; if 
the  star  is  lower,  the  chair-back  is  raised  in 
proportion.  He  has  his  note-book  and  metallic 
pencil  in  hand.  Across  the  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope  are  stretched  seven  lines  of  spider- 
web, dividing  the  field  of  view.  If  his  seat  re- 
quires change,  the  least  motion  arranges  it  to 
his  satisfaction,  for  it  rests  upon  a railway  of  its 
own.  Beside  him  is  one  of  the  star-clocks,  and 
as  the  moment  approaches  for  the  appearance 
of  the  planet,  the  excitement  of  the  moment  in- 
creases. 44  The  tremble  of  impatience  for  the 
entrance  of  the  star  on  the  field  of  view',”  says 
an  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 44  is  like  that  of  a sports- 
man whose  dog  has  just  made  a full  point,  and 
who  awaits  the  rising  of  the  game.  When  a 
star  appears,  the  observer,  in  technical  language, 
takes  a second  from  the  clock  face  ; that  is,  he 
reads  the  second  with  his  eye,  and  counts  on  by 
the  ear  the  succeeding  beats  of  the  clock,  nam- 
ing the  seconds  mentally.  As  the  star  passes 
each  wire  of  the  transit,  he  marks  down  in  his 


jotting-book  with  a metallic  pencil  the  second, 
and  the  second  only , of  his  observation,  with  such 
a fraction  of  a second  as  corresponds,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  the  interval  of  time  between  the  passage 
of  the  star,  and  the  beat  of  the  clock  which  pre- 
ceded such  passage/’ 

An  experienced  observer  will  never  commit 
an  error  in  this  mental  calculation,  exceeding 
the  tenth  of  a second,  or  six  hundredth  of  a min- 
ute. When  the  star  has  been  thus  watched  over 
the  seven  cobweb  lines  (or  wires),  the  observei 
jots  down  the  hour  and  minute,  in  addition  tc 
the  second,  and  the  task  is  done.  Stars,  not 
very  near  the  sun,  may  be  seen  in  broad  day- 
light, but,  at  night,  it  is  requisite  to  direct  a ray 
of  light  from  a lamp,  so  far  to  enlighten  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  as  to  permit  the  spider 
lines  to  be  seen  running  across  the  brighter 
ground  on  which  the  expected  star  is  to  be 
visible. 

The  adjustment  of  the  instruments  is  a task 
of  great  nicety.  If  they  are  out  of  trim  only  a 
shadow  of  a shade  of  a hair’s-breadth,  the  desired 
accuracy  is  interfered  with,  and  they  have  to 
be  re-adjusted.  Temperature  is  of  course  an 
important  element  in  their  condition,  and  a slight 
sensibility  may  do  mischief.  The  warmth  of 
j the  observer’s  body,  when  approaching  the  in- 
] struments,  has  been  known  to  affect  their  ac- 
curacy ; and  to  avoid  such  sources  of  error, 
instruments  have  at  times  been  cased  in  flannel, 
that  the  non-condueting  powers  of  that  homely 
fabric  might  screen  the  too-sensitive  metal. 

Sunday  is  a comparative  holiday  at  the  Ob- 
servatory, for  then,  except  when  any  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  are  expected,  the  only  duty 
done  is  to  drop  the  Time  Ball,  and  observe  the 
moon’s  place.  The  moon  is  never  neglected, 
and  her  motions  have  been  here  watched,  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  and  seventy  years,  with 
the  most  pertinacious  care — to  the  great  ser- 
vice of  astronomy,  and  the  great  benefit  of  navi- 
gation. 

The  library  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  It  is 
small ; but  being  devoted  to  works  upon  astron- 
omy, and  the  kindred  sciences,  there  is*  ample 
room  for  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on 
the  suhject,  or  that  can,  for  many  generations, 
j be  produced.  The  observations  of  a lifetime 
spent  in  watching  the  stars  may  be  printed  in 
marvelously  few  pages.  A glance  through  the 
Greenwich  Astronomical  Library  gives  a rough 
general  idea  of  what  the  world  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  the  promotion  of  this  science.  Russia 
contributes  large,  imperial-looking  tomes,  that 
tell  of  extended  observations  made  under  the 
munificent  patronage  of  a despot  ; Germany 
sends  from  different  points  a variety  of  smaller, 
cheaper-looking,  yet  valuable  contributions 
France  gives  proofs  of  her  genius  and  her  dis 
coveries;  but  her  forte  is  not  in  observation 
The  French  are  bad  observers.  They  have  nc 
such  proofs  of  unremitting,  patient  toil  in  search 
of  facts,  as  those  afforded  in  the  records  of  the 
Greenwich  Tables  of  the  Moon.  Indeed.  Green- 
wich, as  we  have  already  *aid,  is  a working 
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Observatory ; and  those  who  go  into  its  library, 
and  its  fire-proof  manuscript-room,  and  see  how 
its  volumes  of  observations  have  been  growing 
from  the  small  beginnings  of  the  days  of  Flam- 
stead  and  Halley,  to  those  of  our  later  and  more, 
liberal  times,  will  have  good  reason  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  money  devoted  to  this  establish- 
ment has  been  well  employed. 

One  other  spot  must  be  noticed  as  among  the 
notable  things  in  this  astronomical  sanctum.  It 
is  the  Chronometer-room,  to  which,  daring  the 
first  three  Mondays  in  the  year,  the  chief  watch- 
makers of  London  send  in  their  choicest  instru- 
ments for  examination  and  trial.  The  watches 
remain  for  a good  portion  of  a year ; their  rates 
being  noted,  day  by  day,  by  two  persons ; and  then 
the  makers  of  the  best  receive  prizes,  and  their 
instruments  are  purchased  for  the  navy.  Other 
competitors  obtain  certificates  of  excellence, 
which  bring  customers  from  the  merchant  ser- 
vice ; while  others  pass  unrewarded.  To  enter 
the  room  where  these  admirable  instruments  are 
kept,  suggests  the  idea  of  going  into  a Brob- 
dingnag  watch- factory.  Round  the  place  are 
ranged  shelves,  on  which  the  large  watches  are 
placed,  all  ticking  in  the  most  distinct  and  for- 
midable way  one  against  another.  When  they 
first  arrive,  in  January,  they  are  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  temperature  for  some  months. 
Their  rates  being  taken  under  these  circum- 
stances, a large  stove  in  the  center  of  the  apart- 
ment is  lighted,  and  heat  got  up  to  a sort  of 
artificial  East  India  or  Gold  Coast  point.  Tried 
tinder  these  influences,  they  are  placed  in  an 
iron  tray  over  the  stove,  like  so  many  watch- 
pies  in  a bakers  dish,  and  the  fire  being  encour- 
aged, they  are  literally  kept  baking,  to  see  how 
their  metal  will  stand  that  style  of  treatment. 
While  thus  hot,  their  rates  are  once  more  taken ; 
and  then,  after  this  fiery  ordeal,  such  of  them 
as  their  owners  like  to  trust  to  an  opposite  test, 
are  put  into  freezing  mixtures ! Yet,  so  beau- 
tifully made  are  these  triumphs  of  human  inge- 
nuity— so  well  is  their  mechanism  ‘corrected*  for 
compensating  the  expansion  caused  by  the  heat, 
and  the  contraction  induced  by  the  cold — that 
an  even  rate  of  going  is  established,  so  nearly, 
that  its  variation  under  opposite  ciroomstances 
becomes  a matter  of  close  and  certain  esti- 
mate. 

The  rates  of  chronometers  on  trial  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Board  of  Admirality,  at  the  Ob- 
servatory, are  posted  up  and  printed  in  an  offi- 
cial form.  Upon  looking  to  the  document  for 
last  year,  we  find  a statement  of  their  perform- 
ances during  six  months  of  1849,  with  memo- 
randa of  the  exact  weeks  during  which  the 
chronometers  were  exposed  to  the  open  air  at 
a north  window;  the  weeks  the  Chronometer- 
room  was  heated  by  a stove,  the  chronometers 
being  dispersed  on  the  surrounding  shelves;  and 
the  weeks  during  which  they  were  placed  in  the 
tray  above  the  stove.  The  rate  given  during 
the  first  week  of  trial  is  in  every  case  omitted ; 
like  newly  entered  schoolboys  their  early  vaga- 
ries are  not  taken  into  account ; but  after  that, 


every  merit  and  every  fault  is  watched  with 
jealous  care,  and,  when  the  day  of  judgment 
comes,  the  order  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
chronometers  in  the  list  is  determined  solely  by 
consideration  of  their  irregularities  of  rate  as 
expressed  in  the  columns,  “ Difference  between 
greatest  and  least,* * and,  “ Greatest  difference 
between  one  week  and  the  next.” 

The  Royal  Observatory,  according  to  a super- 
stition not  wholly  extinct,  is  the  head-quarters, 
not  only  of  Astronomy,  but  of  Astrology.  The 
structure  is  awfully  regarded,  by  a small  section 
of  the  community  which  ignorance  has  still  left 
among  us,  as  a manufactory  of  horoscopes,  and 
a repository  for  magic  mirrors  and  divining-rods. 
Not  long  ago  a well-dressed  woman  called  at 
the  Observatory  gate  to  request  a hint  as  to  the 
means  of  recovering  a lost  sum  of  money ; and 
recently,  somenody  at  Brighton  dispatched  the 
liberal  sum  of  five  shillings  in  a post-office  order 
to  the  same  place,  with  a request  to  have  his 
nativity  cast  in  return  ! Another,  only  last  year, 
wrote  as  follows:  “I  have  been  informed  that 
there  are  persons  at  the  Observatory  who  will, 
by  my  inclosing  a remittance  and  the  hour  of 
my  birth,  give  me  to  understand  who  is  to  be  my 
wife  ? An  early  answer,  stating  all  particulars, 
will  oblige,”  &c. 

This  sketch  descriptive  of  its  real  duties  and 
uses  are  not  necessary  to  relieve  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  from  the  charge  of  being  an  abode 
of  sorcerers  and  astrologers.  A few  only  of 
the  most  ignorant  can  yet  entertain  such  notions 
of  its  character ; but  they  are  not  wholly  un- 
founded. Magicians,  whose  symbols  are  the 
Arabic  numerals,  and  whoso  arcana  are  mathe- 
matical computations,  daily  foretell  events  in 
that  building  with  unerring  certainty.  They 
pre-discover  the  future  of  the  stars  down  to 
their  minutest  evolution  and  eccentricity.  From 
data  furnished  from  the  Royal  Observatory,  is 
compiled  an  extraordinary  prophetic  Almanack 
from  which  all  other  almanacks  are  copied.  It 
foretells  to  a second  when  and  where  each  of 
the  planets  may  be  seen  in  the  heavens  at  any 
minute  for  the  next  three  years.  The  current 
number  of  the  Nautical  Almanack  is  for  the 
Year  of  Grace  1853. 

In  this  quiet  sanctuary,  then,  the  winds  are 
made  to  register  their  own  course  and  force,  and 
the  rain  to  gauge  its  own  quantity  as  it  falls;  the 
planets  are  watched  to  help  the  mariner  to  steer 
more  safely  over  the  seas;  and  the  heavens 
themselves  are  investigated  for  materials  from 
which  their  future  as  well  as  their  past  historv 
may  be  written. 


RAPID  GROWTH  OF  AMERICA. 

EVERY  one  who  visits  America  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
towns  spring  up  in  the  West.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  however,  mentions  some  facts  which  re- 
mind us  very  forcibly  how  close  to  our  own 
times  was  the  settlement  of  the  first  English 
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qifloby  upon  ihe  continent.  At  Plymouth  he 
9«ev  the  tomb*  of  the  Rwt  pilgrims,  «ho  came 
out  in  the  Mnyrto^ror,  Some  of  ifac  Houses 
which  they  built  of  brick.  brought  Inmt  'Holland, 
Ate  Mill  vrfth  ;'!thMr  low  mtm*  anti 

.(vended  wuita,  & v^rtf*  private-  hotted  be 
• 1 , i ( ! ( | ' ! ; ^ttta^  vo^nMod  heirloom?*,  fospt  os  raJi^MT  iixe 
tirvt  > timons  oibtftsy  an  -attfa-pi#-  4iatr 

of uiii^xl  wood,  M’hich  oaitm  inrey  in  the  Mny- 
Hoiker,  nml  whMfr  stall  write; 

Maple*  which  feed  it  to  the  floor  pf  the  c<i bin- 
He  i\lsv,  sow*  a chest.  or  cahtitet,  u4i>eh.  had  hc- 
H *£ed  ta  Peregrine  While,  the  first  Adri!1*.  horn 
in  the  colony.  Part  of  the  rbbk  upon  whiohjlte 
pilgrim  lathers  landed  has  jbd&ii  reind^Mj  m 
itantfc  nf  the  town,  and,  wirk  the  iiajj}fe rifToriy - ■ 
tvty  oi tlfer  number  i&gcribeO  upon  >t,  inefead 
vv'ithtn  an  iron  railings  Thus  is  the  American 
Roil  of  Battle  Jiboey , Brit  to  return  to  Pero 
grine  White,  the  first  child  born  m (be  colony  : 
t'ohmd  Perkins,  ibe  mahUk'Cnt  foitftdejr  fcf  the' 
35>}*laiU  Jor  the  blind,  wh^re  We  felnd  our  friend 
Lour#  Brid'jrnian/niroroicd  Sir  Charles  Lvellt  to  ' 
JS4G,  “ that  there  was  hat  one  link  wanting  in 
the- chum  of  personal  eornniumontion  between 
himself  and  Petegnae  White/’  Whitt?  vras 
known  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Cobb,  whi/m 
Colonel  Perkins  visited,  in  1B07.  with  snote 
friemis,  who  still  suryjv«*>  This  Cold*  re  mem- 
tiered  when  there  many  Indians  n>fnar JPfy-  ; 
mouth,  the  inhabiianrs  ot  tlhr  town  frequently 
firing  a eunoon  to  frighten  them*  lo  whab  vv;;r- 
tion  the  Indiana  gave  the  name  of  ’Old  SpesikVj 
um/T  So  that,  in  this  esse,  one  link  insufficient 
to  enuneet  men  now  alive  with  the  flrsz  whites 
horn  m New  England,  and  with  the  rims  when 
Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood  qf  the  flm 
town  that  war  set  tied. 

Ah  n pendant  to  thtfcyyris  may  mention  some- 
thing  gmutecied  with  the  originals  of  that  other 
oimtitfent  wludfi  one  race  is  peopling  at  the  an- 
tipodes. A few  k«efa(  fy&u,  we  were  dining  at 
the  table  of  a naval  officer,  well  known  in  ihc 
*cifmufk;  nod  liTerary  world,  upon  whirtb  occa- 
sion he  niemieued,  ibni  being  oil  the  inlaw  fbwn 
of  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales,  in  the  year 
1&06,  he  ale  some  pf  the  first  home-bred  bullock 
which  wa*  killed  in  the  colony.  The  kttti  of  the 
first  gpyermir  having  just  returned  ffnat  the 
pjolony , wtijeh  lie  had  now  made  bri  home,  hap- 
peninir  to  be  of  our  party,  added,  thuf  “ since 
'tftatdinijr*  their  ptergrt**  had  been  so  rapid,  that 
this  yeur  they  were  to  melt  down  two  milium 
atiflejr  for  their  ittJlnvy.T' 

There  Arc  three  evefif^  in  the  liritovy  of  the 
worUl  yyyTiihh  will  bear  cmnparisou  with  fhi?* 
rhp»d  o^iension  of  the  E ng  Hsh  race-  The  first 
—and  this  Ikis  always  aptn^ireil  to  d«  fb  bo  the 
»u*>M  striking  i^eurreCce  in  Iiritorv — M the  mar- 
^ mUnner  id  wliieb  a handful  of  Gniidcs, 
jfmdur  Alexsiiuler  and  hM  supcess *0!^  overran 
knit  he  Id  for  a )orng  jmnod  the  whole  «(  the 
Eoxr.  The  \rtmter  uwrwased  wbftu  wc  o»*i> 
>hifer  Uie  difficulty  of  rmiintmoto  commuutaa- 


ti'ous  ill  that  pail  of  the  world.  They,  m t\  grew 
nieasare.  ebanceu  the  language. und  ideas  nf  tb« 
East.  The  Gospel  w,at>  v.-rineM  m Greek  : ood 
tlic  law  of  the  writ  Mgs  of  the  Hebrew 

priphcU,  were  imnslaied  ;ji>%  G.f«dk  <t«i  jhe 
lmnk.s  \d  the  Niio,  A Gitvek  kirigd^n  eyctt 
able  to  tutunmio  i|ee)f  fee  a long  fier  vod  of  iuii^ 
cm  the  very  emdii of  Tartary , and  ^pc^iuicia, 
of  the  Givas20'-Bfcclrian  coim#g»..  are  nszu  to  dtb 
day  aimudiUit  in  that  part  of  the  world-  Ail 
This,  Itowvjyeiy  paWd!  away,  mid  has  not  W) 
a«y  very  qbvious  tirace^  oh  the  preterit  Mata 

tliirig.i.  The  semifui  eyeqt  w«#  U^e  aiUbUslimtmT 
of  the  fLrufioii  empire  Strongly  as  we  &ry, 
pfc&S  to  inniiftjfiift  thaC  on  a genera)  view  M 
hipBum  afTui/>r  ^verv’  thing  happens  for  the  best, 
ym  we  iriAv  «*av  of  <\w  RnuiAn  empire  ihiu  o 
vras  Tnyn^'y  .fesipects  a giant  e^ii  No  uiun  or 
groat  original  -genius  ever  spoke  the  Roman 
f^mgfKtga ; fn  tlie  sense  in  whudi  many 
Hikt  Racer.,  Slotksqpe%r«.  a»d 

"Newton,  W ere  men  of  onginal  ^‘jflius.  Therfe 
vv^  a tonc  Nvlien  there  were  fn$u  uf  spirit  and 
nhibty  in  ^yeiy  . Greek  city ; there  wa?  a tun/ 
when  die  Roman  empire  governed  the  world, 
and  them  vr»*>-  noi  one  grsm  man  lmm  Bnt un 
u>  the  En  pUrnifts.  Having  fulfilled  fls-  destiny 
— rWitieh  K*PULt  to  have  been  the  introducing 
iUlo/1iu*  'vVes^n>  W*>r]il  uf  the  ideas-  of  anitj, 
la\y,  and  ord^r,  iliough  u mil  tern  iomdiy  on  >4 
l*an,  lor  it.  wsia,  nothiog  but  a lailiM^  dn^potisai 
— if.  pereshed  as  ii  .deserve^  and.  language  h 
now  nowhere  spoken.  /'<  ' ' • ‘ 

The  thin!  event  was  thv  irruption  ol  the  Bar- 
loiriaus.  That  a higher  mili^aflori  fc»Ri>w<3y3  ihi* 
every  body  ku«>w^  ; but  hew  many  eenruriW  lid 
it  take  to  oivilmi  the  Bfifharhuis  ? 

Now  lb  esc,  the  thrve  great  vyepiB  of 
history,  are  alt ; :tor$+: plU A w\iirnycm  f 
pai*ed  with  whkf  \<#i%  are  how  doing  W»  ire 
sending  out  Bypi^  Kundreiiv  of 

thoasmais  of  cjviliy.i»l  me]ri  n>  |>»?opie  Iw-o  ct»d- 
tinents  in  oppec4i.e  ;-^d  on 

sifles  of  <he  giab^f  /}  P'.‘--Nrm'th ' Alflerica  •'  ffepre:-  Are- 
alruiuly  twenty  ipilitVPs  of  om  face,.  'ThU  |»p-  . 
uliiiihn  douhfes  nvery  t vv  iurtT*fwir  Akfsv 

trulia  will  incvifibly  bcoonm  u the  Qnvcn  X'l  the 
South  v Sow  that  iitcmnire  has  given  perma- 
nency to  ioitguiige.  uo  other  tnugp.fe  Than  ours 
will  ever  be  spoken  -xvf>on  these  eovithiruts.  We 
can  sac  up  tiniit  to  tls*  spread  of  our  Ww:>.  filer’--' 
mure,  'mid  language.  - Gre^k  aatl  RtiJtmri  grreat- 
ness  arc  really  ui  ^orrl^riyin,  itm. 

And,  compared  vfcivh  chv  rnii lives  <if  civm>cd 
men  which  vve  hevr.  ^vn<  and  .ire  1.^. 

occupy  so  («r^e  :l  lKUtion  #>!  the . ^m-lh’W 
how  iissignihoam  la’Dumcs  the  jiroption  of  ^.rn« 
savage,  or 'hafR^ivage  hordes,  iiiio  lUilt , France,, 
Spain,  mid  Knglaml ! 

At  A.  time  Mdjct>y  tyiiiko/iaii  is  af  a.  stand^iilh 
;if  of  Europe, 

il  is  very  delighliulp  f ui rt'i^ ii lurly  ,? o nTi  B'belisb- 
nixn,  to  have  ^cieR  a pjqiutb  ^^aiem|}lsi-te-— 
Traitr**  jUagaxint :f; . i •••.•;>  >.  ^ ♦ 
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[From  the  London  Times.] 

LORD  COKE  AND  LORD  BACON. 

LORD  CAMPBELL  has  devoted  a consider- 
able portion  of  his  first  volume  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England  to  the  biography 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  theme  is  worthy  of  the 
space  afforded  it.  Independently  of  the  profes- 
sional renown  of  this  great  man,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  career  that  render 
it,  perhaps,  more  deeply  interesting  than  that  of 
any  other  legal  functionary.  He  began  the 
world  with  the  immortal  Bacon ; the  two  were 
rivals  during  life ; they  fought  together  for  dis- 
tinction, and  were  even  competitors  in  love. 
Both  were  devoured  by  a raging  desire  for  wealth 
and  honors,  both  gained  the  objects  of  their  fiery 
ambition,  and  neither  found  happiness  when  they 
were  acquired.  If  Bacon  was  more  unscrupu- 
lous than  Coke  in  the  ignoble  race,  his  fall  also 
was  more  fatal  and  ignominious.  Both  represent 
to  oar  minds  distinct  forms  of  undoubted  great- 
ness. The  Body  of  the  Common  Law  of  England 
is  the  type  that  speaks  for  Coke.  The  glory  of 
human  wisdom  shines  forever  around  the  droop- 
ing head  of  Bacon.  Both  teach  posterity  how 
much  intellectual  grandeur  may  co-exist  with 
die  most  glaring  moral  turpitude;  both  pay 
homage  to  virtue  by  seeking  refuge  in  disgrace 
in  the  tranquil  pursuits  that  have  since  immor- 
talized them.  Bacon,  with  a genius  only  less 
than  angelic,  condescends  to  paltry  crime,  and 
dies  branded.  Coke,  with  a profound  contempt 
for  the  arts  that  Bacon  loved,  enraged  by  disap- 
pointment, takes  revenge  for  neglect,  and  dies 
a patriot.  In  the  days  of  Coke  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  a general  understanding  on 
the  part  of  royal  sycophants  to  mislead  the 
monarch,  and  all  became  his  sycophants  who 
received  his  favors.  Coke  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  is  true  enough  that  to  him  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  movement  which,  be- 
ginning on  the  30th  of  January,  1621,  ended 
that  very  day  eight-and-twenty  years  with  the 
decapitation  of  the  king ; but  it  is  likewise  un- 
deniable that  the  nation's  difficulties  would  have 
waited  some  time  longer  for  solution  had  not  the 
defender  of  the  people’s  rights  been  inoculated 
with  a love  of  liberty  by  the  sudden  application 
of  the  royal  lancet,  whose  sharp  edge  his 
judicious  self-love  would  never  have  provoked. 

Coke  was  born  in  what  a Royalist  of  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First  might  well  have  called 
“the  good  old  times,”  when  Queens  were  gen- 
tle despots  and  Parliaments  the  most  devoted 
of  self-constituted  slaves ; when  Mr.  Speaker 
41  upon  his  allegiance  was  commanded,  if  a cer- 
tain bill  be  exhibited,  not  to  read  it,”  and  when 
Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,  to  the  great  comfort 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  House,  brought  answer 
of  Her  Majesty’s  acceptance  of  the  submission” 
of  legislators  who  had  presumed  to  speak  of 
matters  44  not  proper  and  pertinent  for  the  house 
to  deal  in.”  Elizabeth  was  on  her  splendid 
throne  when  Coke,  having  quitted  the  University 
Cambridge  without  a degree,  was  working 


like  a horse  at  Clifford’s-inn.  Stony-hearted 
and  stony-minded,  he  loved  neither  poetry  nor 
pleasure.  From  the  moment  he  began  the 
appointed  task  of  his  life,  he  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  fame,  and  of  that  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
sterling  recompense  it  brings.  Friendships  not 
convertible  to  cash,  Coke  resolutely  foreswore 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  and  he  was 
blessed  with  none  at  the  close  of  it.  Spenser 
yielded  him  no  delight,  Shakspeare  no  seduction. 
The  study  of  law  began  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and,  with  short  intervals  of  rest,  ceased  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  at  which  hour  the  indefatigable 
student  at  last  took  repose.  Fortified  by  such 
discipline,  and  brim  full  of  law,  Coke  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  the  year  1578,  being  then  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  he  rose  in  his  profession 
as  rapidly  as  he  had  all  along  resolved  to  rise. 

In  pursuance  of  his  design  Coke  married  well 
in  1582 ; the  lady  was  young,  beautiful,  and  ac- 
complished ; virtues  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  the 
bargain,  since  the  lawyer  had  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  ample  fortune  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. Before  he  was  thirty  years  old  the 
desperate  money-seeker  had  made  himself  master 
of  manor  upon  manor,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  enormous  possessions  which  at  length  alarmed 
the  Crown,  lest  they  should  prove  too  magnificent 
for  a subject.  In  1585  he  was  elected  Recorder 
of  Coventry,  in  1586  of  Norwich,  and  in  1592 
of  London  itself.  In  the  last-named  year  he  was 
also  appointed  Reader  in  the  Inner  Temple  bj 
the  Benchers,  and  in  1592,  being  in  his  forty- 
first  year,  by  the  influence  of  Burleigh,  he  was 
made  Solicitor-General  to  the  Queen.  The  soli- 
citorship  secured  the  Speakership  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  according  to  custom.  Coke  in  his 
address  to  the  Queen  upon  his  appointment 
compared  himself  to  a star  in  the  heavens. 
4 4 which  is  but  opacum  corpus  until  it  receiveth 
light  from  the  sun.”  Her  Majesty  in  answer 
graciously  condescended  to  accept  the  metaphor, 
for  she  informed  her  bumble  Speaker  that  liberty 
of  speech  was  granted  him,  44  but  you  must  know 
what  privilege  you  have ; not  to  speak  every  one 
what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  in  his  brain  to 
utter,  but  your  privilege  is  ay  or  no  ; where- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  Hei  Majesty’s  pleasure  is, 
that  if  you  perceive  any  idle  heads  which  uill 
meddle  with  reforming  the  church  and  trans- 
forming the  commonwealth,  and  do  exhibit  bills 
to  such  purpose,  you  receive  them  not  until  they 
be  viewed  and  considered  by  those  who  it  is  fitter 
should  consider  of  such  things,  and  can  better 
judge  of  them.”  The  times  were  sweetly  Ar- 
cadian. Elizabeth  should  be  painted  a shep- 
herdess, and  her  faithful  Parliament  a meek  and 
timid  flock  about  her. 

The  obsequiousness  of  Coke  to  his  Royal 
mistress  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  char- 
acter. Nothing  exceeds  his  abject  servility 
while  in  the  sunshine,  save  his  fixed  malignity 
when  dismissed  to  the  shade.  In  1594  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  became  vacant ; Coke 
regarded  the  prize  as  his  own  until  he  found 
one  ready  to  dispute  it  with  him.  Bacon,  eager 
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tb  outstrip  his  rival,  had  made  interest  at  Court, 
and,  had  his  age  been  as  ripe  as  his  genius, 
Coke  might  have  been  thrust  aside  in  the  en- 
counter. Intrigues  failed,  because  “one  pre- 
cedent of  so  raw  a youth  being  promoted  to  so 
great  a place”  it  was  impossible  to  find.  Coke 
was  left  master  of  the  field,  but  neither  com- 
batant forgot  the  result  of  the  contest.  The 
new  Attorney-General  declined  his  marvelous 
opponent  for  Solicitor-General,  and  Bacon  re- 
solved to  take  unmeasured  revenge  both  for  the 
disappointment  and  the  insult. 

A fitter  tool  fori  its  melancholy  work  prero- 
gative never  found  than  in  Attorney-General 
Coke,  who,  for  his  punishment,  lived  to  destroy 
the  foul  abuses  he  had  been  paid  to  nourish. 
The  liberty  of  the  subject  is  identified  with  the 
name  of  the  individual  who,  as  much  as  any  of 
his  time,  sought  to  crush  it.  The  perversions 
of  criminal  law  to  which  this  man  condescended, 
as  prosecutor  for  the  Crown,  are  familiar  to  the  1 
readers  of  history.  His  cruel  arrogance  and 
atrocious  bearing  toward  the  unfortunate  (we  do 
not  speak  of  the  guilty)  can  never  be  forgotten. ' 
Lord  Campbell  tells  us  that  Coke,  in  his  age,  i 
‘made  noble  amends”  for  the  licentious  and 
unscrupulous  dealings  of  his  earlier  life.  We 
can  not  admit  the  term ; for  repentance  to  be 
noble,  the  motive  must  bo  pure.  The  gain  to 
society  by  the  stand  made  by  Coke,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  , 
Crown  is  not  to  be  overestimated ; but  respect 
docs  not  attach  to  the  soiled  instrument  by  which  | 
our  blessings  were  secured.  A singular  instance 
of  the  brutality  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  of  | 
his  overstrained  duty  to  the  Crown,  occurred  at  ] 
the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  and  gallant  Essex,  j 
Well  may  the  present  biographer  exclaim,  “This 
was  a humiliating  day  for  our  order!”  Essex  \ 
had  striven  hard  to  obtain  for  Bacon  the  office  1 
then  held  by  his  accuser.  The  insurrection  in 
the  city  might  sooner  be  pardoned  than  that ; 
offense,  which,  indeed,  received  no  mercy  For 
once,  Bacon  and  Coke  ceased  to  be  rivals,  but 
only  that  they  might  be  co-partners  in  inexpia- 
ble guilt.  Divines  may  preach  even  to  the  in- 
fidel of  the  inherent  rottenness  of  our  fallen  | 
nature,  when  they  can  point  to  Bacon,  the  pride  I 
of  humanity,  the  wonder  of  the  civilized  world,  I 
imploring  to  be  counsel  against  his  best  friend 
and  benefactor,  and  leaving  no  base  means  un- 
tried to  bring  that  high  and  chivalrous  spirit  to 
the  scaffold.  Prerogative  never  boasted  so  rare 
a sacrifice ; the  might  of  kings  never  extorted 
so  signal  an  acknowledgment.  j 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1598,  Coke  lost  his  j 
wife,  who  had  borne  him  ten  children.  His  I 
memorandum-book  feelingly  describes  the  vir-  j 
tues  of  the  departed ; but  within  four  months  ■ 
of  her  burial  the  disconsolate  widower  had  taken  . 
unto  himself  a second  mate,  whose  beauty,  I 
though  extraordinary,  was  still  surpassed,  as ; 
before,  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  marriage  portion. 
Lady  Hatton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cecil,  was  1 
the  widow  of  the  nephew  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatton,  and  but  20  years  of  age  when  she 
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agreed  to  become  the  wife  of  a man  whom  she 
disliked  on  her  wedding-day  and  hated  evei 
afterward.  Bacon,  her  cousin,  had  preferred 
his  suit  to  be  rejected,  although  Lord  Essex, 
then  powerful  enough,  had  declared  io  the  lady 
that  * if  he  had  a daughter  of  his  own  he  would 
rather  match  her  with  the  accomplished  lawyer 
than  with  a roan  of  far  greater  titles.”  To 
spite  Bacon,  and  to  add  to  his  heaps,  Coke  con- 
sented to  a private  marriage,  to  break  the  law, 
and  to  listen  complacently  to  the  openly  de- 
clared aversion  of  his  bride.  He  enjoyed  all 
the  happiness  he  had  earned.  The  lady  refused 
to  adopt  her  husband’s  name,  spurned  his  com- 
pany and  dry  pursuits,  took  her  pleasure  abroad, 
and,  giving  birth  to  a daughter,  flatly  refused  to 
live  with  him  any  longer ; and  greater  punish- 
ment came  hereafter. 

Upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.  con- 
ferred upon  Coke  the  diguity  of  knighthood,  and 
continued  him  in  his  office.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Attorney-General  as  public  prose- 
cutor in  the  new  reign  was  at  the  trial  of  the 
adventurous  Raleigh,  the  judge  upon  the  occa- 
sion being  the  reformed  highway-robber,  Pop- 
ham,  who  made  amends  for  the  delinquencies 
of  his  youth  by  hanging  every  criminal  within 
his  reach.  Raleigh  laid  down  the  law  as  Coke 
himself  years  afterward  knew  how  to  define  it : 
but  the  legal  tools  of  the  Court  were  neither  to 
be  shamed  nor  argued  from  their  purpose.  Coke 
disgracefully  bullied  the  high-souled  prisoner. 

Popham  shrunk  from  his  calm  and  unanswerable 
defense ; but  both  contrived  to  prove  him  guilty. 

The  instance  is  one  of  a hundred.  So  long  as 
Coke  could  find  payment  for  unolean  work,  be 
betrayed  no  uneasy  desire  to  wash  his  fingers. 

It  was  not  until  all  hope  of  turning  sycophancy 
to  further  account  was  gone  that  he  took  up 
with  patriotism. 

Coke’s  last  prosecution  as  Attorney-General 
was  a famous  one ; for  the  objects  of  his  malev- 
olence were  no  other  than  Guy  Faux  and  his 
accomplices.  It  w'ould  have  been  sufficient  to 
dismiss  in  silence  to  the  scaffold  men  upon 
whom  the  brand  of  guilt  was  so  deeply  fixed. 

J ustice  required  no  more  than  their  death ; 
much  more  rcadly  satisfied  the  officious  love  of 
the  king  s devoted  servant.  While  the  Attor 
ney-General  was  hurling  insult  at  the  heads  oi 
the  culprits,  one  of  them,  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
interrupted  him,  confessing  “ that  he  deserved 
the  vilest  death,  and  the  most  severe  punishment 
that  might  be,”  but  humbly  petitioned  “for 
mercy  and  some  moderation  of  justice.”  Coke, 
overflowing  with  mercy,  promised  him  such 
moderation  as  he  might  discover  in  the  Psalms, 
where  it  is  written,  “ Let  his  wife  be  a widow 
and  his  children  vagabonds — let  his  posterity  be 
destroyed,  and  in  the  next  generation  let  his 
name  be  quite  put  out.”  Digby’s  pathetic  ap- 
peal upon  the  rising  of  the  Court  may  well 
stand  side  by  side  wdth  this  brutality.  “ If  I 
may  but  hear  any  of  your  lordships,”  exclaimed 
the  doomed  man,  “say  you  forgive  me,  I shall 
go  more  cheerfully  to  the  gallows.”  The  lords 
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answered  in  Coke’s  presence,  “The  Lord  for- 
give yon.  and  we  do.” 

The  gunpowder  plot  disposed  of,  Coke,  in 
the  year  1606,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  “fatigued,”  as  Lord 
Campbell  has  it,  “ if  not  satiated,  with  amassing 
money  at  the  bar.”  The  new  judge  was  as 
folly  alive  to  the  rights  of  his  office  as  he  had 
been  before  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king. 
The  pedantic  presumption  of  James  was  safe 
till  it  rubbed  against  the  more  stubborn  pride 
of  Coke.  The  monarch  was  of  opinion  that  the 
constitution  and  the  law  allowed  him  personally 
to  try  causes  between  his  loyal  subjects.  “By 
my  soul,”  he  said  pettishly  to  Coke,  who  begged 
leave  to  differ,  “ 1 have  often  heard  the  boast 
that  your  English  law  was  founded  upon  reason. 
If  that  be  so,  why  have  not  I and  others  reason 
as  well  as  you,  the  judges?”  Coke  explained 
why,  and  by  the  manner  of  his  explanation  com- 
pelled the  king  to  think  no  more  of  his  folly. 
Unfortunately  for  all  parties  His  Majesty  at  the 
same  time  remembered  the  affront. 

Had  he  been  disposed  to  forget  it  there  was 
one  at  his  side  eager  enough  to  jog  his  memory. 
Bacon’s  advancement  depended  upon  the  down- 
fall of  Coke,  and  the  sublimest  yet  meanest  of 
men  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  either  work.  By  the  elevation  of  the 
Attorney-General,  Bacon  had  become  Solicitor- 
General,  and  a more  servile  spirit  never  filled 
the  office.  The  first  triumph  of  Coke  over  the 
king  encouraged  him  to  more  open  war  against 
despotism  and  abuse.  The  monarchs  before 
the  Revolution  loved  to  repair  laws  by  royal 
proclamation,  and  none  were  busier  at  that 
trade  than  the  c’.’.'j  James.  Coke  asserted  his 
authority  again,  and  again  defeated  him.  To 
console  His  Majesty  and  to  help  himself,  Bacon 
recommended  the  promotion  of  the  incorrigable 
assailant.  Coke  was  made,  accordingly,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  The  profits  of 
the  office  wore  much  less  than  those  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  although  the  rank 
was  higher.  Hence  Coke’s  disgnst  at  the  bet- 
tering of  his  condition,  which  also  helped  Bacon 
on  a step,  by  furnishing  Attorney-General  Ho- 
bart with  the  chiefship  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Coke  continued  to  display  his  independence 
during  the  three  years  that  he  presided  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  hut  he  bad  stopped 
short  of  committing  an  act  that  might  deprive 
him  of  the  reversion  of  the  Chancellorship,  to 
which  his  great  acquirements  and  reputation 
well  entitled  him.  Bacon,  always  alive  to  his 
master’s  interests,  urged  upon  the  king  the  dan- 
ger of  elevating  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  wool- 
sack, long  before  the  vacancy  occurred.  “ If 
you  lake  my  Lord  Coke,”  said  he,  “this  will 
follow  : first,  your  Majesty  shall  put  an  over- 
ruling nature  into  an  overruling  place,  which 
may  breed  an  extreme  *,  next,  you  shall  blunt 
his  industries  in  the  matter  of  your  finances, 
which  seeraelh  to  aim  at  another  place  (the 
office  of  Lord  Treasurer) ; and,  lastly,  popular 
men  are  no  sure  mounters  for  your  Majesty’s 


saddle.”  His  Majesty,  easily  frightened,  cher- 
ished the  warning,  while  Coke  took  no  pains  to 
disarm  suspicion.  His  triumphs  gave  him 
courage,  and  he  went  from  bad  to  worse.  A 
question  arose  as  to  the  power  of  the  king  to 
grant  ecclesiastical  preferments  to  be  held  along 
with  a bishopric.  A learned  counsel  at  the  bar 
denied  the  power.  Bacon,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, not  caring  to  defend  it,  mentioned  another 
power  of  the  king’s — viz.,  his  right  to  prohibit 
the  hearing  of  any  cause  in  which  his  preroga- 
tive is  concerned  until  he  should  intimate  his 
pleasure  on  the  matter  to  his  judges;  and  ad- 
vised such  a prohibition  to  he  issued  in  the  case 
in  question.  Coke  treated  the  advice  with  dis- 
dain, proceeded  as  with  an  ordinary  cause, 
heard  it,  and  judicially  determined  it.  Bacon 
could  have  wished  for  nothing  more  suicidal. 

Coke  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. It  was  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a breach  of  duty  while  Attorney- 
General,  in  concealing  a bond  given  to  the 
Crown  bv  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  He  had 
also  misconducted  himself  in  a dispute  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  respecting  injunctions;  more- 
over, he  had  insulted  the  king  when  called  be- 
fore him  in  the  case  of  commend  ams.  In  addi- 
tion, many  extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions 
had  been  set  down  and  published  in  his  reports 
for  positive  and  good  law.  So  heinous  an 
offender  could  not  go  unpunished.  By  royal 
mandate  the  delinquent  was  suspended  from  his 
office  of  Chief  Justice.  Simple  suspension,  how- 
ever, brought  no  consolation  to  Bacon,  who 
goaded  the  king  to  downright  persecution.  On 
the  16th  of  November,  1616,  the  Chief  Justice 
received  his  dismissal.  Lord  Campbell  pleads 
for  the  fallen  man,  who  heard  bis  sentence  with 
“ dejection  and  tears.”  We  must,  nevertheless, 
not  forget  the  weakness  when  we  reflect  upon 
his  abject  submission  to  royalty  during  his  days 
of  dependence,  and  as  wo  approach  the  more 
stormy  tiroes  when  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in- 
cited him  to  grapple  with  royalty  in  the  temper 
of  a rebel.  Magnanimity  is  wanting  through- 
out. 

As  Coke  tumbled  down  Bacon  rose  to  his 
zenith.  While  the  former  was  shedding  tears 
for  his  dismissal,  the  latter  was  intoxicated  with 
joy  by  his  elevation  to  the  Chancellorship.  The 
defeated  judge,  however,  was  not  the  man  to 
submit  without  a struggle  to  his  fate.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  a daughter : she  had  reached 
a marriageable  age  and  was  heiress  to  a prince- 
ly fortune.  Coke  resolved  that  she  should 
marry  Sir  John  Villiers,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham’s eldest  brother.  Sir  John  was  very  poor, 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  all  powerful.  The 
union  effected,  what  should  hinder  his  return  to 
favor  ? Bacon,  terrified  at  the  plot,  encouraged 
mother  and  daughter  to  resist  the  will  of  the 
father;  but  Sir  John  and  the  duke  were  more 
than  a match  for  the  counter-conspirators.  After 
a gallant  opposition  the  ladies  yielded,  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Hampton  Court, 

“ in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen  and  all 
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the  chief  nobility  of  England.”  Sir  John  was 
old  enough  to  be  his  wife’s  father,  but  that  was 
a trifle.  The  results  of  the  match  were  such 
as  might  be  expected.  Coke  was  restored  to 
the  Privy  Council,  but  received  no  judicial  pro- 
motion. Sir  John  Villiers  and  his  wife  never 
passed  a happy  day  together,  and  before  long 
the  lady  eloped  with  Sir  John  Howard.  u After 
traveling  abroad  in  man’s  attire  she  died  young, 
leaving  a son,  who,  on  the  ground  of  illegit- 
imacy, was  not  allowed  to  inherit  the  estate  and 
honors  of  her  husband.” 

The  last  blow  decided  the  ex-Chief  Justice. 
Rejected  as  a friend,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
warfare  of  relentless  enmity.  The  fame  and 
glory  acquired  at  this  juncture  by  his  rival  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  Novum 
Organum  gave  venom  to  his  hate.  A Parlia- 
ment was  called  in  1620.  Coke  then  in  his 
70th  year,  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Lis- 
keard.  Just  after  his  election  the  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer  fell  vacant.  Coke  had  looked  for  it, 
but  it  was  given  elsewhere.  All  things  served 
to  fan  the  fire  of  his  indignation.  The  Puri- 
tans were  returned  to  the  House  in  great  num- 
bers. Coke,  hitherto  a high  churchman,  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  prepared  for  deadly 
opposition.  Opportunities  came  to  him  as  thick 
as  summer  leaves  upon  a tree.  The  nation  had 
rare  cause  for  discontent,  and  no  man  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  turn  popular  grievances 
to  personal  account. 

He  set  to  work  at  once.  A motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  for  a supply.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  moved  as  an  amendment,  “That 
supply  and  grievances  should  be  referred  togeth- 
er to  a committee  of  the  whole  House.”  The 
amendment  was  carried,  and  business  forthwith 
commenced  with  an  attack  upon  the  monopo- 
lists. A report  was  drawn  up  directed  against 
the  king’s  prerogative,  in  virtue  of  which  mo- 
nopolies flourished,  and  Coke  himself  carried  it 
to  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House,  where  Bacon,  os 
Chancellor  received  him.  The  second  effort  must 
have  been  a labor  of  love  indeed.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor himself  had  been  accused  of  a king  bribes. 
A committee  of  the  House  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charges,  and  Coke,  with  a willing 
heart,  guided  its  proceedings.  The  king  sent  a 
message  to  the  Commons  with  the  view  of  sav- 
ing Bacon  from  the  odium  of  an  inquiry  thus 
vindictively  pursued,  but  Coke  had  fastened  on 
his  prey  and  was  not  to  be  cajoled  or  f rightened 
off  He  besought  the  Commons  not  to  stand 
between  justice  and  a huge  delinquent,  and  he 
procured  Bacon’s  impeachment.  The  impeach- 
ment being  voted,  Coke,  to  his  intense  delight, 
was  ordered  to  conduct  it.  Bacon,  conscious 
of  the  spirit  with  which  his  rival  would  settle  to 
his  task,  disappointed  his  vengence  by  pleading 
guilty  to  the  charge ; but  it  was  the  deep  hu- 
miliation of  the  chancellor,  in  the  presence  of 
his  foe,  to  hear  in  one  breath  both  judgement 
and  destruction  pronounced.  The  battle  was  j 
over.  Bacon  made  restitution  to  society  by  j 
withdrawing  from  public  life  and  devoting  him- 1 


self  to  the  dignified  occupations  which  have 
since  induced  his  countrymen  to  forget  the  fail- 
ings that  compelled  the  fortunate  seclusion. 
Coke  having  brought  bis  victim  to  the  dust  left 
him  there  to  linger.  He  never  visited  his  fallen 
enemy.  The  two  never  met  again. 

Revenge  called  for  further  sacrifice.  Coke’s 
fierceness  against  the  Court  increased  rather 
than  abated  with  Bacon’s  removal.  The  Chan* 
cellorship  which  might  have  made  him  a roy- 
alist and  high  churchman  again  was  bestowed 
upon  another.  The  shortsightedness  of  mon- 
archs  is  even  more  unpardonable  than  their 
crimes.  After  a struggle  against  adjournment, 
led  on  by  Coke,  Parliament  was  adjourned  in 
May  to  meet  again  in  November.  In  a letter 
to  the  Speaker  the  king  desired  it  to  be  made 
known  in  his  name  unto  the  House,  “ that  none 
therein  shall  presume  henceforth  to  meddle  with 
any  thing  concerning  our  Government  or  deep 
matters  of  state.”  Coke,  leading  the  opposi- 
tion, moved  “ a protestation,”  which  w*as  carried 
and  entered  on  the  journals.  The  king,  with 
his  own  hand,  tore  the  protestation  out  of  the 
Journal  Book,  and  declaring  it  “ an  usurpation 
w'hich  the  majesty  of  a king  can  by  no  means 
endure”  at  once  dissolved  the  Parliament. 

Coko  for  his  pains  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  but  after  a few  months’  imprisonment 
was  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Before  the  popular  leader  w'as  fair- 
ly in  harness  again,  that  Prince  was  on  the 
throne.  Charles’s  first  Parliament  w*as  called 
in  1625,  and  Coke  was  returned  for  Coventry. 
A motion  for  supply  being  submitted,  Coke  moved 
as  an  amendment  for  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expenditure  of  the  Crown.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried,  and  His  Majesty,  according  to 
custom  in  such  cases,  dissolved  the  Parliament. 
Supply  being,  however,  indispensable  to  raon- 
archs  as  to  meaner  men,  a new  Parliament  was 
summoned,  and  Coke,  now*  75  yoars  old,  was 
returned  without  solicitation  for  Norfolk.  This 
Parliament  fared  no  better  than  its  predecessor, 
and  upon  another  attempt  being  made  the  king 
suffered  the  extreme  mortification  of  seeing  his 
unappeasable  pursuer  returned  for  two  counties. 
His  Majesty  opened  the  session  with  a stern  re- 
buke. He  did  not  call  it  a threatening,  “for  he 
scorned  to  threaten  any  hut  his  equals,  but  an  ad- 
monition from  him  who  by  nature  and  duty  has 
most  care  of  his  people’s  preservation  and  pros- 
perity.” Whatever  it  might  be,  w'hcther  men- 
ace or  reproof,  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  sturdy 
veteran.  “ What  a wTord,”  exclaimed  Coke  in 
his  speech  upon  the  usual  motion  for  supply  “is 
that  franchise!  The  lord  may  tax  his  villein, 
high  or  low  • but  it  is  against  the  franchise  of 
the  land  for  freemen  to  be  taxed  but  by  their 
consent  in  Parliament and  the  speaker  im- 
plored his  listeners  to  withhold  that  consent 
while  there  remained  one  legitimate  grievance 
for  the  king  to  remedy.  Having  made  his 
speech  he  brought  forward  and  carried  resolu- 
tions that  are  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our 
constitutional  history,  and  which,  indeed,  were 
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made  the  foundation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
fifty  years  afterward.  His  next  step  was  his 
greatest.  He  formed  the  famous  Petition  of 
Right , the  second  Magna  Charta , as  it  has  been 
aptly  called,  of  the  nation's  liberties.  The  pe- 
tition enumerated  all  the  abuses  of  prerogative 
under  which  the  country  groaned,  and  after  de- 
claring them  all  to  be  contrary  to  law  “ assumed 
the  form  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  in 
the  most  express  and  stringent  terms  protected 
the  people  in  all  time  to  come  from  simi’ar  op- 
pressions.'1* The  king  attempted  to  evixle  the 
obligation  about  to  be  forced  upon  him,  but  his 
adversary  was  as  inflexible  as  iron,  “ not  that 
he  distrusted  the  king,  but  that  he  could  not 
take  his  trust  save  in  a Parliamentary  way.” 
The  lords  passed  the  bill,  but  loyally  introduced 
a proviso  that  completely  nullified  its  opera- 
tion. “ This,”  exclaimed  Coke,  “ turns  all  about 
again,”  and  at  his  instigation  the  accommoda- 
ting proviso  was  at  once  rejected.  The  Lords 
agreed  “ not  to  insist  upon  it,”  and  nothing  was 
!•&  for  His  Majesty  but  to  resort,  under  the 
direction  of  Buckingham,  to  fraudulent  dealing. 
TV  trick  did  not  answer.  Buokingham  was 
denounced,  the  Petition  of  Right,  in  spite  of  the 
king,  received  the  royal  assent  in  due  form,  and 
bonfires  throughout  London  testified  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  at  the  restoration  of  their 
liberty.  King  Charles  would  never  have  died 
on  the  scaffold  had  he  not  violated  in  later  years 
the  solemn  pledge  he  gave  on  this  occasion  to 
his  trusting  subjects. 

With  this  achievement  ended  Coke's  political 
career.  The  Petition  of  Right  was  carried  in 
1628.  He  was  absent  from  Parliament  during 
the  short  and  violent  session  of  1629,  and  before 
another  Parliament  was  called  he  had  quitted 
life.  He  died  in  1634,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  bis  age  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. What  he  performed  for  public  liberty  is 
seen;  his  claims  to  esteem  as  a lawyer  were 
recognized  in  his  own  time,  and  are  still  ac- 
knowledged. His  publications  are  the  hand- 
books of  our  legal  men.  His  genera]  charac- 
ter may  be  gathered  from  our  short  record.  It 
is  further  to  be  noted  that  be  had  a sublime 
contempt  for  science  and  literature  of  every  kind. 
Upon  the  title-page  of  bis  copy  of  the  riovum 
Organum , presented  to  him  by  the  author,  he 
wrote, 

• ft  deserves  not  to  be  read  in  schooles, 

Bat  to  be  freighted  in  the  Skip  of  Fool s.” 


Sh&kspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  were  vagrants,  de- 
serving of  the  stocks ; poetry  was  foolishness ; 
law,  politics,  and  money-making  the  sole  occu- 
pations worthy  of  a masculine  and  vigorous 
mind.  “ For  a profound  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,”  says  the  biographer, 
“ he  stands  unrivaled  As  a judge  be  was 
above  all  suspicion  of  corruption ; yet  most 
men.”  adds  Lord  Campbell,  “ 1 am  afraid,  would 
rather  have  been  Bacon  than  Coke.”  We  par- 
ticipate in  his  Lordship’s  fear.  Aware  of  the 
tax  period  in  which  both  flourished,  we  are 
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willing  to  attribute  many  of  the  faults  of  both 
to  the  age  in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  Their 
virtues  and  intellectual  prowess  were  all  theii 
own } and  let  us  once  enter  upon  a comparison 
of  these,  and  the  lofty,  universal  genius  of  Bacon 
will  shine  as  the  noonday  sun  in  the  firmamen* 
where  the  duller  orb  of  Coke  shall  ooaso  to  be 
visible. 


[From  Household  Words.] 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

ONE  evening  in  the  month  of  March,  1798 — 
that  dark  time  in  Ireland's  annab  whose 
memory  (overlooking  all  minor  subsequent 
ententes)  is  still  preserved  among  us,  as  “the 
year  of  the  rebellion” — a lady  and  gentleman 
were  seated  near  a blazing  fire  in  the  old-fash 
ioned  dining-room  of  a large,  lonely  mansion. 
They  had  just  dined;  wine  and  fruit  were  on 
the  table,  both  untouched,  while  Mr.  Hewson 
and  his  wife  sat  silently  gazing  at  the  fire, 
watching  its  flickering  light  becoming  gradually 
more  vivid  as  the  short  spring  twilight  faded 
into  darkness. 

At  length  the  husband  poured  out  a glass 
of  wine,  drank  it  ofi^  and  then  broke  silence,  by 
saying, 

“ Well,  well,  Charlotte,  these  are  awful  times; 
there  were  ten  men  taken  up  to-day  for  burning 
Cotter's  house  at  Knockane;  and  Tom  Dycer 
says  that  every  magistrate  in  the  country  is  a 
marked  man.” 

Mrs.  Hewson  cast  a frightened  glance  toward 
the  windows,  which  opened  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and  gave  a view  of  a wide,  tree-besprinkled  lawn, 
through  whose  centre  a long  straight  avenue  led 
to  the  high-road.  There  wa9  also  a footpath  at 
either  side  of  the  house,  branching  off  through 
close  thickets  of  trees,  and  reaching  the  road  by 
a circuitous  route. 

“ Listen,  James!”  she  said,  after  a pause; 
“what  noise  is  that?” 

“ Nothing  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among 
the  trees.  Come,  wife,  you  must  not  give  way 
to  imaginary  fears.” 

“ But  really  I heard  something  like  footsteps 
on  the  gravel,  round  the  gable-end — I wish — ” 
A knock  at  the  parlor  door  interrupted  her. 

“ Come  in.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Tim  Gaban,  Mr.  Hew- 
son’s  confidential  steward  and  right-hand  man, 
entered,  followed  by  a fair-haired,  delicate-look- 
ing boy  of  six  years'  old,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning. 

“ Well,  Gahan,  what  do  you  want  ?” 

“ I ask  your  honor's  pardon  for  disturbing  you 
and  the  mistress ; but  I thought  it  right  to  come 
and  tell  you  the  bad  news  I heard.” 

u Something  about  the  rebels,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir ; 1 got  a whisper  just  now  that  there's 
going  to  be  a great  rising  entirely,  to-morrow ; 
j thousands  are  to  gather  before  daybreak  at  Kil- 
crean  bog,  where  I’m  told  they've  a power  of 
pikes  hiding;  and  then  they're  to  march  on  and 
sack  every  house  in  the  country.  I'll  engage, 
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wtefc  I bsard  ic  l 3$tfTi  lei  %ni*$  grow  i tvdec  iW.  fellow,  zpflljp  hvtfy*;  he  w>mirite«!;  • .pimp 
ray  leal.  imt  immu  otf  Mvdj# tit  fo  yote  imnoc,  tj.|V  on  ijjay*  kti»S\  $**1  h£)i  yte  if  you'd  Ute  f*»  Jiw 
thinking-  maybe  you'd  site  to  i»v^c>h>$  (vm  ter*  aGvny*  aod  jefttvy  i h read  &«J  vtnxaJ' 


gumg  ; " \ bfctf  In  g»vtff  h*r  A pgn>»rth  of  Miurf  and 

'■;  Make  ^vVtfjr  fteyv  Charlotte  $ I vjmtT  A 'i>£.  141^4^4  vv^t*^  for »&*.'  *w4  file 
intend  ti  iM»t  Unit  1 ^4'pjv»*e  <b*r*  v ouh) • te  ot-ht-r  Jay  that  wtehJ  raakt?  her  quit? 
much  » : Kwiy  fill  thmgs  conkkterfjdy  1 llunk  Mr  Hh\wmi  Uugted,  and  Silly  prattled  on. 
l*m  yu^v • :#•-  nwiic»n<it>k5  pi  tem.:-/‘  sib)  ►>' vn  hi*  knc«"?  when  a noise  of  (a*-#* 

Thiy  *n^  ilftrker.pd,  tehe  gtemtef  iffcpimi  ite  ghmiid,  ihmgled  with  inv  ?ti|>pre«5&i 

tiftrvtmyly  tawuftJ  the  mid  ^ia0k»W3 ; -jial  f iit^' 

out  io  t^u  ^nblt.  ^rimsl  n drep  angle  in  ite/  ;'v,l*itne.y;  tiatw»n  l Hi?re^  the  nuis*  ag'Hiri.^ 
outer  wall-;  . 'U^M'WW  newly  dark,  hat  Mr.  tie vrsoa,  still 


(time,  wm  standing' ste*A  :tb  Hjc^s^n,  are  % tires  rijovi«g'\4f  amt>h‘$  the  'tri^  and  a 

wv«mic>  mir  bow,  ami  b\&  ^x^'ingW  iff  master  carter  r»r»te«&.  nnjnd  tho  of  the  .tin  use— * 
a«#.l  misirese/7  very  UWe Gnlmn  he  is,  too/' 

The  I Hit;  did  no:  stir,  anti  Mrs.  jrtrvwon  taking  $eiziil£..  the  bull -rope,  -ho.  rteg  ft  ffowdlj**  xoi 
bia.  iitrje  hand  in  hers  spfofc  said  ro  vte  seminr  «trn6  answered  hia  murine <os, 

‘You  peril  nut  mm  Hume  I'm  hnjf.tiioboMr,  ‘ Fa^vn  the  shutters  and  pul  up  the  istr^ 

(-idnui , stay  and  havei  a chat  wfth  ibe  :$&rvtti).ta J CMnneii  , and  (ben  tcli  Gahan  I want  tv 
ut  H/e*.  kifetu'Mt.  and  leave  bt'le  Biily  wiih  me — 

"v  ^ The  man  obeyed  ;•  'oa^tUba'  sreire  bmn^lu,  a’/td 


^vd  ^‘i!h  tk  appkfs  tu»d  niU'-;/’  $hV uiided,  snn 
'm^'py  idiiv tilled  the  ehtldV  lifddis  \nfh  fhiit. 


Gahan  entered  the.  room. 


! ^Fr.  J|Wson  remarked  that,  though  &«?  tireeia' 
! stop — l* mi  <o  a biir.fr  home,  v'i.erc  ivere  iiu^hrd.  his  iips  were  very.  Vhifev  .ami  hi5 

bold  dark  eyek  were  east  on  the 

‘ ‘ \ V imt  t ook  y on  rodml  the  bouse  just  nW, 
Tiin  W asked  his  nrister;  in  a ftar^le^s  raanoer. 


I \v:uU*  4 to  inn v/r  this  Irrat  To-night , hui  he  wnt/rf 
)bi<«  ay  me  Como  Billy  ; >tome  ihk  riUmate{  yuu 
youn^  rugne.' 5 , : * . .• . ' *’■  • , •’  _ ,'  . 


nod  thtvnexuiiomijriH  hwt^y ftKibst«pis m sofloded iw«s,  inl*>  ray'  ]«i*?ke(.  aaul  ran  after  Bhmj*  5 
through  fhe  iong  lia^gBd  i^ysage  that  ied  to  tin; : eaucrhi  (lieiu  on  ♦ Ur  grand  xvaik  under  ihr  en4 
olliues  window,  mrl  indeed,  im»  aaiT  l hipi  »ny  »>wt 

*•  Tberh^  sfoiheibtrfg  strange  aheun  t?ah»n;  > sham  of  wrork  jaaii  jig  item  btek  M ihwe  '[Pfipei 
sttbee  hi*  witt  died,^'  remarked  Mrs,  llmvson.  \ spear  r>  . ' j •■  ; ; . . , • . 

41 J .fmppDH>  'ttegnef  for  ber  that  nmkes  him  teik)  Gabah  spote  ^ritli  ypuii^ud  vofc*biii*y.;  hai 
d^rki  v,  and  seem  almmt  jealous  w hen  any  una  ‘ without  nuking  bis  eyes  from  ite  c/omxL 
speaks  loiiisohild.  Prtor  |kt|e  Biiiy  1 your  mot bdr  I **  Who  were  the  people/'  xtkked.  Ink-  n'n>u?? 
was  i\  iore  te*  to  yoo.  J H whom  1 snsv  moving  dtrmigh  ihe  vri - u.  r» 

The  oh i!d\s  bfuo  »?y«>s  filled  with  !enr*  and  ; pve  V>: 
preying  ete«r  fo  the  -fatly' V ?mfe/he  I 'v  People  1 your  honor — tatl  ft  >&f0  <>f  mr 

u Oid  Foggy  diVesn  t wash  and  drh**  me  as  j pwiple  moi  ihg  ttei^S  Fil  be  bouiid,  terrii^"^ 
iripely  as  mammy  .pigs/’ 

4vBtrt  your  fniher  w.gotrd  fa  you  Vn  I '‘Then/’  said  Mr.  Hew^ony  smiling',  .tp  bo- 

u 0i».  y^,  im/aiu,  \m  he’s  nut  id!  dnv  busy,  ; wife  'Mho  mmicir  of  Cire*  tmiiu  haw  Uc*t 
aad  tfvt*  no '.me  t<riajk -ip. ^nic  as  Aimomy  used ; veYeryyd,  Kruf  %wmc  turned  into  mv.it ; ii*.  m 
ft-r  Feggy  i*  puiU/dexC  ftnd  te^deB  slteTs  aHvay?  doubted ly,  iho  ‘birk  figyres  t wen*  homai 
busy  • ’with'dte-'pfe^'  a#.id'fehiekf  na/'  1 heings/* 

a;  1 vvi^lt  I hud  yo..i,  Billy,  ih  Uko  eare  of  and  ! u,Come.  Biiiy/'  ^aid  GahaUi  aniim.ro-  ■ ra  ;»-k 
to-  fofirh,  <V.v  ymUt  p;x>r  moiher  v sake  ihe  runn.'r-fttiv>iu  4 v will  you  oouif*  hnme  isuh  tnr 

■*v  And  *o  you  ma}%  Cbatb4t*>  rr  ^akl  ter  hav  now  ? % sm  *ure  iv/ns  rery  good  of  ifrxa  am 
hmd;\  * I'm  smv*  Griitau.  with  all  i,»r  o?M  wa;; .. . r.i  ->  u aive  yon  nil  diem  tiue  upples  ‘ 
ij  ism  sensible  n fellow  not  to  kr»*rwT  'itoyr  uimti  ’ Mrs.  Uc'asoo  -fyti*  going  to  propose  B>Uy> 

• it;  wait! Id  be  lor  hi-  phikiVbem.h't  to  h*>-  brought ' renmutfOg,.  bill  her  .'tivis bund  WhGpered.  ‘ »v\.o 
'^-Ixsy'i  ?vv  irv  ao  ; tiif  nUunH^ow/'  So  Galmn  and  dte  child  wt 

- is  loiudy  hutites  FB  Apeak  : hlh/w^d  Jo  dapart 

' • he  gG&  boate.  Billy,  toy  1 Ken  mofning  the  &(  file  distrktt 
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were  on  the  alert,  and  several  suspicious-looking 
men  found  lurking  about,  were  taken  up.  A 
hat  which  fitted  one  of  them  was  picked  up  in 
Mr.  Hewson's  grove ; the  gravel  under  the  end 
window  bore  many  signs  of  trampling  feet ; and 
there  were  marks  on  the  wall  as  if  guns  had 
rested  against  it.  Gahan’s  information  touch- 
ing the  intended  meeting  at  Kilcrean  bog  proved 
to  be  totally  without  foundation;  and  after  a 
careful  search,  not  a single  pike  or  weapon  of 
any  description  could  be  found  there.  All  these 
circumstances  combined  certainly  looked  sus- 
picious ; but,  after  a prolonged  investigation,  as 
no  guilt  could  be  actually  brought  home  to  Ga- 
han,  he  was  dismissed.  One  of  his  examiners, 
however,  said  privately,  “ I advise  you  take  care 
of  that  fellow',  Hewson.  If  I were  in  your  place, 
I’d  just  trust  him  as  far  as  J could  throw  him, 
and  not  an  inch  beyond.” 

An  indolent,  hospitable  Irish  country  gentle- 
man, such  as  Mr.  Hewson,  is  never  without  an 
always  shrewd  and  often  roguish  prime  minister, 
who  saves  his  master  the  trouble  of  looking  after 
his  own  affairs,  and  manages  every  thing  that  is 
to  be  done  in  both  the  home  and  foreign  depart- 
ments— from  putting  a new  door  on  the  pig-sty 
to  letting  a farm  of  an  hundred  acres  on  lease. 
Now  in  this,  or  rather  these  capacities,  Gahan 
had  long  served  Mr.  Hewson ; and  some  seven 
years  previous  to  the  evening  on  which  our  story 
commences,  he  had  strengthened  the  tie  and 
increased  his  influence  considerably  by  marrying 
Mrs.  Hewson’s  favorite  and  faithful  maid.  One 
child  was  the  result  of  this  union;  and  Mrs. 
Hewson,  who  had  no  family  of  her  own,  took 
much  interest  in  little  Billy — more  especially 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  who,  poor  thing ! 
the  neighbors  said,  was  not  very  happy,  and  j 
would  gladly,  if  she  dared,  have  exchanged  her 
lonely  cottage  for  the  easy  service  of  her  former 
mistress. 

Thus,  though  for  a time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hew- 
son regarded  Gahan  with  some  doubt,  the  feel- 
ing gradually  wore  away,  and  the  steward  re- 
gained his  former  influence. 

After  the  lapse  of  a few  stormy  months,  the 
rebellion  was  quelled : all  the  prisoners  taken 
op  were  severally  disposed  of  by  hanging,  trans- 
portation, or  acquittal,  according  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  evidence  brought  against 
them ; and  the  country  became  as  peaceful  as  it 
is  in  the  volcanic  natnro  of  our  Irish  soil  ever 
to  be. 

The  Hewsons’  kindness  toward  Gahan’s  child 
was  steady  and  unchanged.  They  took  him 
into  their  house,  and  gave  him  a plain  but  solid 
education  ; so  that  William,  while  yet  a boy, 
was  enabled  to  be  of  some  use  to  his  patron,  and 
daily  enjoyed  more  and  more  of  his  confidence.. 

Another  evening,  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  that  with  which  this  narrative  commenced, 
came  round.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewson  were  still 
hale  and  active,  dwelling  in  their  hospitable 
home.  About  eight  o’clook  at  night,  Tim  Ga- 
han, now  a stooping,  gray-haired  man,  entered 


Mr.  Hewson’s  kitchen,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
corner  of  the  settle  next  the  fire. 

The  cook,  directing  a silent,  significant 
glance  of  compassion  toward  her  fellow-serv- 
ants, said, 

“ Would  you  like  a drink  of  cider,  Tim,  or 
will  you  wait  and  take  a cup  of  tay  with  my- 
self and  Kitty  ?” 

The  old  man’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fire, 
and  a wrinkled  hand  was  planted  firmly  on  each 
knee,  as  if  to  check  their  involuntary  trembling. 
“ I’ll  not  drink  any  thing  this  night,  thank  you 
kindly,  Nelly,”  he  said,  in  a sldw,  musing  man- 
ner, dwelling  long  on  each  word. 

| “ Where’s  Billy?”  he  asked,  after  a pause,  in 

a quick,  hurried  tone,  looking  up  suddenly  at 
the  cook,  with  an  expression  in  his  eyes  which, 
as  she  afterward  said,  took  away  her  breath. 

“ Oh,  never  heed  Billy  ! I suppose  he’s  busy 
with  the  master.” 

“ Where’s  the  use,  Nelly,”  said  the  coach- 
man, “ in  hiding  it  from  him  ? Sure,  sooner  or 
later,  he  must  know  it.  Tim,”  he  continued, 
“ God  knows  ’tis  sorrow  to  my  heart  this  blessed 
night  to  make  yours  sore — but  the  truth  is,  that 
William  has  done  wbat  he  oughtn’t  to  do  to  the 
man  that  was  all  one  as  a father  to  him.” 

“ What  has  he  done  ? what  will  you  dar  say 
again  my  boy  ?” 

“Taken  money,  then,”  replied  the  coachman, 
“ that  the  master  had  marked  and  put  by  in  his 
desk ; for  he  suspected  this  some  time  past  that 
gold  was  missing.  This  morning  ’twas  gone ; 
a search  was  made,  and  the  marked  guineas 
were  found  with  your  son  William.” 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  rocked  himself  to  and  fro. 

“ Where  is  he  now  ?”  at  length  he  asked,  in 
a hoarse  voice. 

u Locked  up  safe  in  the  inner  store-room ; the 
master  intends  sending  him  to  jail  early  to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“He  will  not,”  said  Gahan,  slowly.  “Kill 
the  boy  that  saved  his  life ! — no,  no.” 

“ Poor  fellow ! the  grief  is  setting  his  mind 
astray — and  sure  no  wonder!”  said  the  cook, 
compassionately. 

“I’m  not  astray!”  cried  the  old  man,  fiercely. 
“Where’s  the  master? — take  me  to  him.” 

“Come  with  me,”  said  the  butler,  “and  I’ll 
ask  him  will  he  see  you.” 

With  faltering  steps  the  father  complied : and 
when  they  reached  the  parlor,  he  trembled  ex- 
ceedingly, and  leant  against  the  wall  for  sup- 
port, while  the  butler  opened  the  door,  and  said, 

“ Gahan  is  here,  sir,  and  wants  to  know  will 
you  let  him  speak  to  you  for  a minute.” 

“Tell  him  to  come  in,”  said  Mr.  Hewson,  in 
a solemn  tone  of  sorrow,  very  different  from  his 
ordinary  cheerful  voice. 

“ Sir,”  said  the  steward,  advancing,  “ they 
tell  me  you  are  going  to  send  my  boy  to  prison 
— is  it  true?” 

“ Too  true,  indeed,  Gahan.  The  lad  who 
was  reared  in  my  house,  whom  my  wife  watch- 
ed over  in  health,  and  nursed  in  sickness — whom 
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we  loved  almost  as  if  he  were  our  own,  has 
robbed  us,  and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  many 
times.  He  is  silent  and  sullen,  too,  and  refuses 
to  tell  why  he  stole  the  money,  which  was  never 
withheld  from  him  when  he  wanted  it.  I can 
make  nothing  of  him,  and  must  only  give  him 
up  to  justice  in  the  morning.” 

44  No,  sir,  no.  The  boy  saved  your  life ; you 
can’t  take  his.” 

“You’re  raving,  Gahan.” 

“ Listen  to  me,  sir,  and  you  won’t  say  so. 
You  remember  this  night  twenty  years?  I 
came  here  with  my  motherless  child,  and  your- 
self and  the  mistress  pitied  us,  and  spoke  loving 
words  to  him.  Well  for  us  all  you  did  so! 
That  night — little  you  thought  it ! — I was 
banded  with  them  that  were  sworn  to  take  your 
life.  They  were  watching  you  outside  the  win- 
dow, and  I was  sent  to  inveigle  you  out,  that 
they  might  shoot  you.  A faint  heart  I had  for 
the  bloody  business,  for  you  were  ever  and  al- 
ways a good  master  to  me ; but  I was  under  an 
oath  to  them  that  I darn’t  break,  supposing  they 
ordered  me  to  shoot  my  own  mother.  Well ! 
the  hand  of  God  was  over  you,  and  you  wouldn’t 
come  with  me.  I ran  out  to  them,  and  I said, 
4 Boys,  if  you  want  to  shoot  him,  you  must  do  it 
through  the  window,’  thinking  they’d  be  afeard 
of  that;  but  they  weren’t — they  were  daring 
fellows,  and  one  of  them,  sheltered  by  the  angle 
of  the  window,  took  deadly  aim  at  you.  That 
very  moment  you  took  Billy  on  your  knee,  and 
( saw  his  fair  head  in  a line  with  the  musket, 
f don’t  know  exactly  then  what  1 said  or  did,  but 
I remember  I caught  the  man’s  hand,  threw  it 
up,  and  pointed  to  the  child.  Knowing  I was 
a determined  man,  I believe  they  didn’t  wish  to 
provoke  me ; so  they  watched  you  for  a while, 
and  when  you  didn’t  put  him  down,  they  got 
daunted,  hearing  the  sound  of  soldiers  riding  by 
the  road,  and  they  stole  away  through  the  grove. 
Most  of  that  gang  swung  on  the  gallows,  but 
the  last  of  them  died  this  morning  quietly  in  his 
bed.  Up  to  yesterday  he  used  to  make  me  give 
him  money — sums  of  money  to  buy  his  silence 
— and  it  was  for  that  I made  my  boy  a thief. 
It  was  wearing  out  his  very  life.  Often  ho 
went  down  on  his  knees  to  me,  and  said, 4 Father, 
I’d  die  myself  sooner  than  rob  ray  master,  but  I 
can’t  see  you  disgraced.  Oh,  let  us  fly  the 
country!’  Now,  sir,  I have  told  you  all— do 
what  you  like  with  me— send  me  to  jail,  I de- 
serve it,  but  spare  my  poor,  deluded,  innocent 
boy  !” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  Mr.  Hewson’s 
feelings,  but  his  wife’s  first  impulse  was  to  has- 
ten to  liberate  the  prisoner.  With  a few  inco- 
herent words  of  explanation,  she  led  him  into 
the  presence  of  his  master,  who,  looking  at  him 
sorrowfully  but  kindly,  said, 

“ William,  you  have  erred  deeply,  but  not  so 
deeply  as  I supposed.  Your  father  has  told  me 
every  thing.  I forgive  him  freely,  and  you  also.” 

The  young  man  covered  his  face  with  his 
( hands,  and  wept  tears  more  bitter  and  abundant 
than  he  had  ever  shed  since  the  day  when  he 


followed  his  raothei  to  the  grave.  He  could  say 
I little,  but  he  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  clasping 
the  kind  hand  of  her  who  had  supplied  to  him 
that  mother’s  place,  he  murmured, 

44  Will  you  tell  him  I would  rather  die  than 
sin  again?” 

Old  Gahan  died  two  years  afterward,  truly 
penitent,  invoking  blessings  on  his  son  and  on  his 
benefactors ; and  the  young  man’s  conduct,  now 
no  longer  under  evil  influence,  was  so  steady 
and  so  upright,  that  his  adopted  parents  felt  that 
their  pious  work  was  rewarded,  and  that,  in 
William  Gahan,  they  had  indeed  a son. 


I [From  Fraser’s  Magazine.] 

: DIPLOMACY— LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

THE  qualifications  required  for  the  diplomatic) 
career,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  many  and 
j various.  To  a perfect  knowledge  of  history 
; and  the  law  of  nations  should  be  unitod  a 
knowledge  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  diplo* 

I matic  agents,  an  acquaintance  with  the  conduct 
and  management  of  negotiations,  the  physical 
and  moral  statistics,  the  political,  military,  and 
social  history  of  the  pow’ers  with  which  the  em- 
basssador’s  nation  comes  into  most  frequent  in 
tercommunication.  To  this  varied  knowledge,  it 
is  needless  to  state,  the  negotiator  should  join  mo- 
' deration,  dexterity,  temper,  and  tact.  An  erabas- 
j sador  should  be  a man  of  learning  and  a man  of 
| the  world ; a man  of  books  and  a man  of  men , 
j a man  of  the  drawing-room  and  a man  of  the 
j counting-house  ; a preux  rhevalteur , and  a man 
of  labor  and  of  business.  He  should  possess 
quick  faculties,  active  powers  of  observation, 
and  that  which  military  men  call  the  coup  (TodL 
\ He  should  be  of  urbane,  pleasant,  and  affable 
manners ; of  cheerful  temper,  of  good  humor, 
i and  of  good  sense.  He  should  know  when  and 
j where  to  yield,  to  retreat,  or  to  advance ; when 
to  press  his  suit  strongly,  or  when  merely  gently 
I to  insinuate  it  indirectly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  in- 
; uendo.  He  should  know  how  to  unbend  and 
how  to  uphold  his  dignity,  or  rather  the  dignity 
of  his  sovereign ; for  it  his  business,  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  world  he  may  be  placed,  to  main- 
tain  the  rights  and  dignities  of  his  sovereign 
with  vigor  and  effect.  It  is  the  union  of  these 
diverse,  and  yet  not  repugnant  qualities,  that 
gives  to  an  embassador  prestige , ascendency, 
and  power  over  the  minds  of  others,  that  acquires 
for  him  that  reputation  of  wisdom,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  sagacity,  which  is  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  gift  of  a statesman.  One  part  of 
the  science  of  diplomacy  may  be,  by  even  a 
dull  man,  mastered  without  any  wonderful  diffi- 
culties. It  is  that  positive,  fundamental,  and 
juridical  portion  of  the  study  which  may  be 
found  in  books,  in  treatises  ; in  the  history  of 
treaties  and  of  wars ; in  treatises  on  inter- 
national law7;  in  memoirs,  letters,  and  negotia- 
tions of  embassadors  ; in  historical  and  statistical 
works  concerning  the  states  of  Europe,  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  science  of  politics 
generally. 
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Bat  the  abstract,  hypothetical,  and  variable 
portions  of  the  craft— or,  if  you  will,  of  the 
science— depending  on  ten  thousand  varying 
and  variable  circumstances— depending  on  per- 
sons, passions,  fancies,  whims;  caprices  royal, 
national,  parliamentary,  and  personal,  is  above 
theory,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  books ; and  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience,  by  practice,  and 
by  the  most  perfect  and  intuitive  tact.  The 
traditional  political  maxims,  the  character  of 
the  leading  soVcreigns,  statesmen,  and  public 
men  in  any  given  court,  as  well  as  the  conduct 
of  negotiations,  may  be  acquired  by  study,  by 
observation,  by  a residence  as  secretary,  as 
attache  ; but  who,  unless  a man  of  real  genius 
for  his  art — who,  unless  a man  of  real  ability 
and  talent,  shall  seize  on,  fix,  and  turn  to  his  pur- 
pose, the  ever-mobile,  the  ever-varying  phases 
of  courts,  of  camps,  of  councils,  of  senators,  of 
parliaments,  and  of  public  bodies?  No  doubt 
there  are  certain  great  cardinal  and  leading  prin- 
ciples with  which  the  mind  of  every  aspirant 
should  be  stored.  But  the  mere  knowledge  of 
principles,  and  of  the  history  of  the  science  can 
never  alone  make  a great  embassador,  any  more 
than  the  reading  of  treatises  on  the  art  of  war  j 
can  make  a great  commander.  | 

An  embassador  at  a first-rate  court  should, 
indeed,  be  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  his 
country  on  a small  scale ; and  we  know  well ; 
enough  that  the  duties  devolving  on  a minister  | 
for  foreign  affairs  are  grave,  are  delicate,  are 
all  important. 

The  functions  appertaining  to  the  ministry 
for  foreign  affairs  have  been  in  England  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  certainly  also  were  from 
1793  to  1815,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  connected  with  the  public  administra- 
tion. A man  to  fill  such  a post  properly,  re- 
quires not  merely  elevation  and  uprightness  of 
character,  but  experience,  tried  discretion,  the 
highest  capacity,  the  most  extensive  and  varied 
knowledge  and  accomplishments.  Yet  how  few 
embassadors  (we  can  scarcely  name  one)  have 
been  in  our  day,  or,  indeed,  for  the  last  century, 
elevated  into  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs!  Such  promotions  in  France 
have  been  matters  of  every-day  occurrence  since 
and  previous  to  1792.  Dumouriez,  Talleyrand, 
Reinhard,  Charapagny,  Maret,  Bignon,  Mont- 
morency, Chauteaubriand,  Polignac,  Sebastian i, 
Be  Broglie,  Guizot,  Soult,  had  all  been  embassa- 
dors before  they  were  elevated  into  the  higher,  the 
more  responsible,  and  the  more  onerous  office. 
In  England,  since  the  accession  of  George  I., 
we  can  scarcely  cite,  speaking  off-hand,  above 
four  instances. 

In  1716  there  was  Paul  Methuen,  who  had 
»een  embassador  to  Portugal  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  named  Secretary  of  State,  for  a short 
ume,  in  the  absence  of  Earl  Stanhope;  there 
was  Philip  Dormer,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  1746 ; 
there  was  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Chesterfield  in  1748,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously been  embassador  to  Paris ; and  there 
v&s  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  in  1754,  who  had 
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been  an  embassador  to  Vienna.  In  our  own 
day  there  is  scarcely  an  instance.  For  though 
George  Canning  was  embassador  for  a short 
time  to  Lisbon,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
to  Spain ; though  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
embassador  to  Paris,  was  charged  with  a special 
mission  to  Russia,  was  plenipotentiary  at  Verona, 
yet  none  of  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ever 
regularly  belonged  to  the  diplomatic  corps.  The 
most  illustrious  and  striking  instance  of  an  em- 
bassador raised  into  a Secretary  of  State  is  the 
case  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Ches- 
terfield The  character  of  no  man  within  a 
century  and  a half  has  been  so  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the 
Bedford  Correspondence , which  he  edited,  charges 
this  nobleman  with  conducting  the  French  no- 
bility to  the  guillotine  and  to  emigration.  But 
Lord  Chesterfield  died  on  the  24th  March,  1773, 
sixteen  years  before  1789,  and  ninetoen  years 
before  1792.  To  any  man  of  reading  and  re- 
search— to  any  man  of  a decent  acquaintance 
with  literature,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

He  was  unequaled  in  his  time  for  the  solidity  and 
variety  of  his  attainments;  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
wit ; for  the  graces  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
polish  of  his  style.  His  embassy  to  Holland 
marks  his  skill,  his  dexterity,  and  his  address,  as 
an  able  negotiator ; and  his  administration  of  Ire- 
land indicates  his  integrity,  his  vigilance,  and  his 
sound  policy  as  a statesman  and  as  a politician. 

He  was  at  once  the  most  accomplished,  the 
most  learned,  and  the  most  far-seeing  of  the  men 
of  his  day ; and  in  our  own,  these  is  not  one 
public  man  to  compare  with  him.  He  foresaw 
and  foretold,  in  1756,  that  French  Revolution 
whose  outbreak  he  did  not  livo  to  witness.  In 
1744  he  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet  on  his 
own  terms,  and  was  soon  after  intrusted  with 
a second  embassy  to  Holland,  in  which  his  skill 
and  dexterity  were  universally  admitted.  He 
was  not  more  remarkable  for  a quick  insight 
into  the  temper  of  others,  than  for  a command 
of  his  own.  In  history,  in  literature,  in  foreign 
languages,  he  was  equally  a proficient.  With 
classical  literature  he  had  been  from  his  boy- 
hood familiar.  He  wrote  Latin  prose  with  cor- 
rectness, ease,  and  purity ; and  spoke  that  tongue 
with  a fluency  and  facility  of  the  rarest  among 
Englishmen,  and  not  very  common  even  among 
foreigners.  In  the  House  of  Lords  his  speeches 
were  more  admired  and  extolled  than  any  others 
of  the  day.  Horace  Walpole  had  heard  his 
own  father,  had  heard  Pitt,  had  heard  Pultcney, 
had  heard  Wyndham,  had  heard  Carteret ; yet 
he  in  1743  declared,  as  is  recorded  by  Lord 
Mahon,  that  the  finest  speech  he  had  ever  list- 
ened to  was  one  from  Chesterfield. 

For  the  diplomatic  career,  Chesterfield  pre- 
pared himself  in  a manner  not  often  practiced 
in  his  own,  and  never  practiced  by  Englishmen 
in  our  day.  Not  content,  as  an  undergraduate 
of  Cambridge,  with  assiduously  attending  a 
course  of  lectures  on  civil  law  at  Trinity  Hall, 
he  applied — as  the  laws  and  customs  of  othei 
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countries,  and  the  general  law  of  Europe,  were 
not  comprehended  in  that  course — to  Vitriarius, 
& celebrated  professor  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den ; and,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
fessor, took  into  his  house  a gentleman  qualified 
to  instruct  him.  Instead  of  pirouetting  it  in  the 
coulisses  of  the  opera,  or  in  the  Redouten  Saal 
of  Vienna,  instead  of  graduating  at  the  Jardin 
Mabille,  or  the  Salle  Ventadour,  instead  of 
breakfasting  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  instead  of 
dining  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  or  swallowing  his 
ices,  after  the  Italiens  or  Academic  Royale,  at 
Tortoni’s,  instead  of  attending  a funcion  or  bull- 
fight at  Madrid,  or  spending  his  mornings  and 
evenings  at  Jagers’s  Unter  den  Linden  at  Berlin, 
instead  of  swallowing  Beaune  for  a bet  against 
Russian  Boyars  at  Peters  burgh  or  Moscow,  at 
Andrieux’s  French  Restaurant,  or  spending  his 
nights  at  the  San  Carlos  at  Naples,  or  the  Sea  la 
at  Milan,  Chesterfield,  eschewing  prima  donnas , 
and  the  delights  of  French  cookery,  and  the 
charms  of  French  vaudevilles,  set  himself  down 
in  the  town,  and  in  the  university  in  which 
Joseph  Scaliger  was  a professor,  and  from 
whence  those  famous  Elzevir  editions  of  clas- 
sical works  issued,  to  learn  the  public  law  of 
Europe.  These  are  the  arts  by  which  to  attain 
the  eminence  of  a Walsingham  and  a Burghley. 
of  a D’Ossat  and  a Jeannin,  of  a Temple  and  a 
De  Witt. 

Qui  cupit  optatam  enrau  con  tinge  re  metam* 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  ct  aleit 

[From  the  Dublin  University  Magozine.l 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

HOW  many  associations  rise  to  the  mind  at 
the  name  of  Moore  ! The  brilliant  wit,  the 
elegant  scholar,  the  most  charming  poet  of  sen- 
timent our  literature  possesses ! His  vivacity 
and  versatility  were  quite  as  remarkable  as  his 
fancy  and  command  of  melody.  He  has  been 
admitted,  by  rare  judges  of  personal  merit,  to 
have  been,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  the  most  attractive 
of  companions.  An  attempt  has,  in  some  quar- 
ters, we  have  heard,  been  made  to  represent 
Moore  os  sacrificing  to  society  talents  meant  for 
graver  pursuits  than  convivial  enjoyments ; and 
it  has  been  insinuated  that  he  wanted  that  manly 
sternness  of  character,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  personal  dignity  or  political  consistency. 
Tho  facts  of  Moore’s  life  overthrow,  of  them- 
selves such  insinuations.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  point  to  any  literary  character  who 
has,  during  the  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  age, 
more  honorably  and  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
same  standard  of  opinion — qualis  ab  incepto. 
His  honorable  conduct,  when  compelled  to  pay 
several  thousand  pounds,  incurred  by  the  error 
of  his  deputy  at  Bermuda  (for  whose  acts  he  was 
legally  responsible),  exhibits  tho  manliness  of  his 
naturo.  He  determined,  by  honest  labor,  to  pay 
off  the  vast  demand  upon  him,  even  though  it 
made  him  a beggar  1 Several  of  the  Whig  party 
came  forward  and  offered  in  a manner  most 
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creditable  to  them,  to  effect  a subscription  foi 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  poet’s  debt.  Fore 
most  among  them  *was  a delicate  young  noble- 
man, with  sunken  cheek  and  intellectual  aspect, 
who,  while  traveling  for  his  health  on  the  Con- 
tinent, had  met  Moore,  with  whom  he  journeyed 
for  a considerable  time,  and  from  whom  he  part- 
ed with  an  intense  admiration  of  the  poet’s  genius 
and  manly  character.  The  young  nobleman — 
then  far  from  being  a rich  man — headed  the  list 
with  eleven  hundred  pounds.  The  fact  deserves 
to  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  that  young  noble- 
man, who,  by  slow  and  sure  degrees,  has  risen 
to  be  prime  minister  of  England — Lord  John 
Russell. 

Of  the  fact  of  Moore’s  steadfastly  refusing  to 
accept  the  subscription  ofTered  to  be  raised  for 
him  by  his  aristocratic  Whig  friends,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever ; and  the  matter  is  more 
creditable  to  him  when  the  fact  is  remembered 
that  it  was  not  he  himself  who  committed  the 
error  by  which  he  w us  rendered  liable  to  the 
judgment  given  against  him.  He  might  also 
have  sheltered  himself  under  the  example  of 
j Charles  James  Fox,  who  consented  to  accept  a 
provision  made  for  him  by  the  leaders  of  hia 
| party.  But  Moore  detested  all  eleemosynary 
j aid.  He  speaks  in  one  of  his  most  vigorous 
i poems  with  contempt  of  that  class  of  u patriots” 

(to  what  vile  uses  can  language  be  profaned  !), 

“ Who  hawk  their  country’s  wrongs  as  beggars  do  their 
aores.” 

While  sojourning  at  Paris  upon  that  occasion, 

Moore  received  a very  remarkable  ofler.  Barnes, 
the  editor  of  the  T/mra,  beearfie  severe  1)’  ill,  and 
was  obliged  to  recruit  his  health  bv  a year’s 
rest,  and  the  editorship  of  the  Times  was  actually 
offered  to  Moore,  who,  in  telling  the  story  to  a 
brilliant  living  Irishman,  said,  I had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  refusing.  The  offer  was  so  tempting 
— to  be  the  Times  for  a twelvemonth  /”  Tb« 
offering  him  the  editorship  of  “ the  daily  miracle' 
j (as  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  called  it)  might,  how- 
I ever,  have  been  only  a ruse  dc  guerre  of  hL 
| aristocratic  and  political  friends  to  bring  hin 
back  to  London,  where,  for  a variety  of  reasons 
! social  and  political,  bis  company  was  then  ver\ 
desirable. 

There  is  a very  interesting  circumstance  con- 
l nectcd  with  the  birth  of  Moore,  which  deserves 
| record.  The  fact  of  the  birth,  as  every  one 
I knows,  took  place  at  Aungier-street.  and  its 
; occasion  was  at  a moment  singularly  appropri- 
ate for  the  lyric  poet  being  ushered  into  the 
world.  Jerry  Keller,  tho  wit  and  humorist, 
rented  apartments  in  the  house  of  Moore’s 
brother,  in  Aungier-street,  and  had  a dinner- 
party on  the  very  day  of  the  poet's  birth.  Just 
os  the  guests  were  assembled,  and  the  dinner 
on  the  table,  it  was  announced  to  them  that 
Mrs.  Moore's  accouchement  had  taken  place,  and 
that  she  was  in  a precarious  state,  the  physician* 
particularly  enjoining  that  no  noise  should  be 
made  in  the  house*  a difficult  matter,  when 
Keller,  Lysaght,  and  other  convivial  spirits  wen* 
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assembled.  What  was  to  be  dono?  One  of  the 
company,  who  lodged  near  him,  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty by  proposing  that  the  feast  should  be 
adjourned  to  bis  house  close  by,  and  that  the 
viands  and  wine  should  be  transferred  thither. 
“Ay!”  cried  Jerry  Keller,  “be  it  so;  let  us 
adjourn  pro  re  nata .”  Thus,  in  the  hour  of 
feasting,  just  as  Keller  dropped  one  of  his  best 
witticisms,  was  Moore’s  birth  registered  by  a 
classic  pur.. 

Moore  had  few  friends  whom  he  loved  more 
than  Mr.  Corry,  and  he  has  left  upon  record  an 
exquisite  proof  of  his  friendship  in  the  following 
lines,  which  are  very  affecting  to  read  at  the 
present  time. 

On  one  occasion,  Moore  and  Corry  were  or- 
dered, by  medical  advice,  to  drink  port  wine, 
while  they  were  sojourning  for  their  health  at 
Brighton.  The  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle  was 
perfectly  applicable  to  their  friendship,  and  they 
detested  port  wine  with  perfect  antipathy.  How- 
ever, they  were  under  advice  which  required 
obedience.  Moore  got  the  port- wine  from  his 
wine-merchant,  Ewart;  but  in  traveling  from 
London  it  had  been  shaken  about  so  much,  and 
was  so  muddy,  that  it  required  a strainer.  Mr. 
Corry  bought  a very  handsome  wine-strainer, 
prettily  ornamented  with  Bacchanalian  emblems, 
and  presented  it,  with  a friendly  inscription,  to 
Moore,  who  wrote  in  reply,  the  following  lines, 
never,  we  believe,  before  printed : 

TO  JAMES  CORRY,  Es<^ 

UW  BIS  MAKING  MS  A PEE5ENT  OF  A WINE-8TEAINEE. 

This  life,  dear  Corry,  who  can  doubt, 

Resembles  much  friend  Ewart's  wine — 

When  first  the  rosy  drops  come  out, 

How  beautiful,  how  clear  they  shine  I 
And  thus,  a while  they  keep  their  tint, 

So  free  from  even  a shade  with  some, 

That  they  would  smile,  did  you  but  hint, 

That  darker  drops  would  ever  come. 

But  soon  the  ruby  tide  runs  short, 

Each  moment  makes  the  sad  truth  plainer — 

TUI  life,  like  old  and  crusty  port, 

When  near  its  close,  requires  a strainer. 

This  friendship  can  alone  confer. 

Alone  can  teach  the  drops  to  pass— 

If  not  ss  bright  as  once  they  were, 

At  least  unclouded  through  the  glass. 

Hot,  Corry,  could  a boon  he  mine. 

Of  which  my  heart  were  fonder,  vainer, 

Than  thus,  if  life  grew  like  old  wine, 

To  have  thy  friendship  for  its  strainer  t 

Thomas  Mooes. 

Brighton,  June,  1885. 


[From  Household  Words.] 

THE  APPETITE  FOR  NEWS. 

THE  last  great  work  of  that  great  philosopher 
and  friend  of  the  modern  housewife,  Mon- 
sieur Alexis  Soyer,  is  remarkable  for  a curious 
omission.  Although  the  author — a foreigner — 
has  abundantly  proved  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  his  adopted  nation ; yet  there 
is  one  of  our  peculiarities  which  he  has  not 
Vofe.^L— No.  2.|— Q* 
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probed.  Had  he  left  out  all  mention  of  cold 
punch  in  connection  with  turtle ; had  his  receipt 
for  curry  contained  no  cayenne ; had  he  forgot- 
ten to  send  up  tongues  with  asparagus,  or  to  or- 
der a service  of  artichokes  without  napkins,  he 
would  have  been  thought  forgetful;  but  when 
— with  the  anction  of  a gastronome,  and  the 
thoughtful  skill  of  an  artist — he  marshals  forth 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  British  breakfast -table, 
and  forgets  to  mention  its  first  necessity,  he 
shows  a sort  of  ignorance.  We  put  it  to  his 
already  extensive  knowledge  of  English  charac- 
ter, whether  he  thinks  it  possible  for  any  English 
subject  whose  means  bring  him  under  the  screw 
of  the  income-tax,  to  break  his  fast  without — a 
newspaper. 

The  city  clerk  emerging  through  folding  doors 
from  bed  to  sitting-room,  though  thirsting  for  tea, 
and  hungering  for  toast,  darts  upon  that  morn- 
ing’s journal  with  an  eagerness,  and  unfolds  it 
with  a satisfaction,  which  show  that  all  his 
wants  are  gratified  at  once.  Exactly  at  the 
same  hour,  his  master,  the  M.P.,  orosses  the 
hall  of  his  mansion.  As  he  enters  the  break- 
fast parlor,  he  fixes  his  eye  on  the  fender,  where 
he  knows  his  favorite  damp  sheet  will  be  hung 
up  to  dry.  When  the  noble  lord  first  rings  his 
bell,  does  not  his  valet  know  that,  however  tardy 
the  still-room-maid  may  be  with  the  early  coflee, 
he  dares  not  appear  before  his  lordship  without 
the  “ Morning  Post  ?”  Would  the  minister  of 
state  presume  to  commence  the  day  in  town  till 
he  has  opened  the  “Times,”  or  in  the  country 
till  he  has  perused  the  “ Globe  ?”  Could  the 
oppressed  farmer  handle  the  massive  spoon  for 
his  first  sip  out  of  his  Sevres  cup  till  he  has  read 
of  ruin  in  the  “ Herald”  or  “ Standard  ?”  Might 
the  juvenile  Conservative  open  his  lips  to  imbibe 
old  English  fare  or  to  utter  Young  England 
opinions,  till  he  has  glanced  over  the  “Chron- 
icle ?”  Can  the  financial  reformer  know  break- 
fast-table happiness  till  he  has  digested  the 
“Daily  News,”  or  skimmed  the  “Express?” 

And  how  would  it  be  possible  for  mine  host  to 
commence  the  day  without  keeping  his  custom- 
ers waiting  till  he  has  perused  the  “ Advertiser” 
or  the  “ Sun  ?” 

In  like  manner  the  provinces  can  not — once 
a week  at  least— satisfy  their  digestive  organs 
tfll  their  local  organ  has  satisfied  their  minds. 

Else,  what  became  of  the  67,476,768  news- 
paper stamps  which  were  issued  in  1848  (the 
latest  year  of  which  a return  has  been  made) 
to  the  150  London  and  the  238  provincial 
English  journals:  of  the  7,497,064  stamps 
impressed  on  the  corners  of  the  97  Scottish, 
and  of  the  7,028,956  which  adorned  the  117 
Irish  newspapers?  A professor  of  the  new 
science  of  literary  mensuration  has  applied  his 
foot-rule  to  this  mass  of  print,  and  publishes  the 
result  in  “ Bentley’s  Miscellany.”  According 
to  him,  the  press  sent  forth,  in  daily  paper* 
alone,  a printed  surface  amounting  in  twelve 
months  to  349,308,000  superficial  feet.  If  to 
these  are  added  all  the  papers  printed  weekly 
and  fortnightly  in  London  and  the  prov  nces  the 
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whole  amounts  to  1,446,150,000  square  feet  of 
printed  surface,  which  was,  in  1849,  placed 
before  the  comprehensive  vision  of  John  Bull. 
The  area  of  a single  morning  paper — the  Times 
say — is  more  than  nineteen  and  a half  square 
feet,  or  nearly  five  feet  by  four,  compared  with 
an  ordinary  octavo  volume,  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter daily  issued  is  equal  to  three  hundred  pages. 
There  are  four  morning  papers  whose  superficies 
are  nearly  as  great,  without  supplements,  which 
they  seldom  publish.  A fifth  is  only  half  the 
size.  We  may  reckon,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
stant craving  of  Londoners  for  news  is  supplied 
every  morning  with  as  much  as  would  fill  about 
twelve  hundred  pu<*es  of  an  ordinary  novel  ; or 
not  less  than  five  volumes. 

These  acres  of  print  sown  broad-cast,  produce 
a daily  crop  to  suit  every  appetite  and  every 
taste.  It  has  winged  its  way  from  every  spot 
on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  at  last  settled  down 
and  arranged  itself  into  intelligible  meaning, 
made  instinct  with  ink.  Now  it  tells  of  a next- 
door  neighbor;  then  of  dwellers  in  the  utter- 
most corners  of  the  earth.  The  black  side  of 
this  black  and  white  daily  history,  consists  of 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death ; of  lightning 
and  tempest ; of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  ; 
of  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion ; of 
false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism ; of  all  other 
crimes,  casualties,  and  falsities,  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  pray  to  be  defended  from.  The 
white  side  chronicles  heroism,  charitableness, 
high  purpose,  and  lofty  deeds ; it  advocates  the 
truest  doctrines,  and  the  practice  of  the  most 
exalted  virtue : it  records  the  spread  of  com- 
merce, religion,  and  science ; it  expresses  the 
wisdom  of  the  few  sages  and  shows  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  neglected  many — in  fine,  good  and 
evil,  as  broadly  defined  or  as  inextricably  mixed 
in  the  newspapers,  as  they  are  over  the  great 
globe  itself. 

With  this  variety  of  temptation  for  all  tastes, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  have  the  power 
have  also  the  will  to  read  newspapers.  The 
former  are  not  very  many  in  this  country  where, 
among  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  reading 
still  remains  an  accomplishment.  It  was  so  in 
Addison’s  time.  “There  is  no  humor  of  my 
countrymen,”  says  the  Spectator,  “ which  I am 
more  inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  great 
thirst  for  news.”  This  was  written  at  the  time 
of  imposition  of  the  tax  on  newspapers,  when 
the  indulgence  in  the  appetite  received  a check 
from  increased  costliness.  From  that  date  (1712) 
the  statistical  history  of  the  public  appetite  for 
news  is  written  in  the  Stamp  Office.  For  half 
a century  from  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  the 
number  of  British  and  Irish  newspapers  was 
few.  In  17*82  there  were  only  seventy-nine, 
but  in  the  succeeding  eight  years  they  increased 
rapidly.  There  was  “great  news”  stirring  in 
the  world  in  that  interval — the  American  War, 
the  French  Revolution  ; beside  which,  the  prac- 
tice had  sprung  up  of  giving  domestic  occur- 
rences in  fuller  detail  than  heretofore,  and 
journals  became  more  interesting  from  that 
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cause.  In  1790  they  had  nearly  doubled  irt 
number,  having  reached  one  hundred  and  forty 
six.  This  augmentation  took  place  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  weekly 
papers — which  originated  in  that  year — and  of 
which  thirty-two  had  been  commenced  before 
the  end  of  it.  In  1 809,  twenty-nine  and  a half 
millions  of  stamps  were  issued  to  newspapers  in 
Great  Britain.  The  circulation  of  journals  na- 
turally  depends  upon  the  materials  existing  to 
fill  them.  While  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
were  rife  they  were  extensively  read,  but  with 
the  peace  their  sale  fell  off.  Hence  we  find, 
that  in  1821  no  more  than  twenty -four  millions 
of  newspapers  were  disposed  of.  Since  then  the 
spread  of  education — slow  as  it  has  been — has 
increased  the  productiveness  of  journalism.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  eight-and-twenty  years,  the 
increase  may  be  judged  of  by  reference  to  the 
figures  we  have  already  jotted  down;  the  sum 
of  which  is,  that  during  the  year  1848  there 
were  issued,  for  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
newspapers,  eighty-two  millions  of  stamps— 
more  than  thrice  as  many  as  were  paid  for  in 
1821.  The  cause  of  this  increase  was  chiefly 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  an  average  of 
threc-pence  to  one  penny  per  stamp. 

A curious  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  news 
devoured  by  an  Englishman  and  a Frenchman, 
was  made  in  1819,  in  the  Edinburgh  Rfttcir— 
“thirty-four  thousand  papers,”  says  the  writer, 
are  “ dispatched  daily  from  Paris  to  the  depart- 
ments, among  a population  of  about  twenty-six 
millions,  making  one  journal  among  776  persons. 

By  this,  the  number  of  newspaper  readers  in  / 
England  would  be  to  those  in  France  as  tweDty' 
to  one.  But  the  number  and  circulation  o! 
country  papers  in  England  are  so  much  greater 
than  in  France,  that  they  raise  the  proportion  of 
English  readers  to  about  twenty-five  to  one,  and 
our  papers  contain  about  three  times  as  much 
letter-press  as  a French  paper.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  an  Englishman  reads  about 
seventy-five  times  as  much  of  the  newspaper* 
of  his  country  in  a given  time,  as  a Frenchmar 
does  of  his.  But  in  the  towns  of  England,  most 
of  the  papers  are  distributed  by  means  of  porters, 
not  by  post ; on  the  other  hand,  on  account  ol 
the  number  of  coffee-houses,  public  gardens,  and 
other  modes  of  communication,  less  usual  in  En- 
gland, it  is  possible  that  each  French  paper  may 
be  read,  or  listened  to,  by  a greater  number  of 
persons,  and  thus  the  English  mode  of  distribu- 
tion may  bo  compensated.  To  be  quite  within 
bounds,  however,  the  final  result  is,  that  every 
Englishman  reads  dailv  fiftv  times  as  much  a* 
the  Frenchman  does,  of  the  newspapers  ol 
country.” 

Frorr  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  crav- 
ing for  news  is  peculiarly  English.  But  the 
above  comparison  is  chiefly  affected  by  the  re- 
strictions put  upon  the  French  press,  which,  in 
1819,  were  very  great.  In  this  country,  the 
only  restrictions  were  of  a fiscal  character;  for 
opinion  and  news  there  w:is,  as  now.  perfect 
liberty.  It  is  proved,  at  the  present  day.  * h»T 
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Frenchmen  love  news  as  much  as  the  English  ; 
for  now  that  all  restriction  is  nominally  taken 
ofl^  there  are  as  many  newspapers  circulated  in 
Franco  in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  there 
are  in  England. 

The  appetite  for  news  i»;  in  truth,  universal ; 
but  is  naturally  disappointed,  rather  than  bound- 
ed, by  the  ability  to  read.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  is  proportioned  in 
various  countries  to  the  spread  of  letters;  and 
if  their  sale  is  proportionately  less  in  this  em- 
pire, than  it  is  among  better  taught  populations, 
it  is  because  there  exist  among  us  fewer  persons 
who  are  able  to  read  them ; either  at  all,  or  so 
imperfectly,  that  attempts  to  spell  them  give  the 
tyro  more  pain  than  pleasure.  In  America, 
where  a system  of  national  education  has  made 
a nation  of  readers  (whose  taste  is  perhaps  sus- 
ceptible of  vast  improvement,  but  who  are  read- 
ers still)  the  sale  of  newspapers  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  Great  Britain.  All  over  the  continent 
there  are  also  more  newspaper  readers , in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people,  though  perhaps, 
fewer  buyers,  from  the  facilities  afforded  by 
coffee-houses  and  reading-rooms,  which  all  fre- 
quent. In  support  of  this  fact,  we  need  go  no 
farther  than  the  three  kingdoms.  Scotland — 
where  national  education  has  largely  given  the 
ability  to  road — a population  of  three  millions 
demands  yearly  from  the  Stamp  Office  seven 
and  a half  millions  of  stamps  ; while  in  Ireland, 
where  national  education  has  had  no  time  for 
development,  eight  millions  of  people  take  half 
a million  of  stamps  less  than  Scotland. 

Although  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  appetite 
for  mere  news  is  one  of  an  elevated  character ; 
yet  as  we  have  before  hinted,  the  dissemination 
of  news  takes  place  side  by  side  with  some  of 
the  most  sound,  practical,  and  ennobling  senti- 
ments and  precepts  that  issue  from  any  other 
channels  of  the  press.  As  an  engine  of  public 
liberty,  the  newspaper  press  is  more  effectual 
than  the  Magna  Charta,  because  its  powers  are 
wielded  with  more  ease,  and  exercised  with 
more  promptitude  and  adaptiveness  to  each  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Hunt  in  his  u Fourth  Estate”  re- 
marks, “ The  moral  of  the  history  of  the  press 
seems  to  be,  that  when  any  large  proportion  of 
a people  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  when 
upon  this  possession  of  the  tools  of  knowledge, 
there  lias  grown  up  a habit  of  perusing  public 
prints,  the  state  is  virtually  powerless  if  it 
attempts  to  check  the  press.  James  tho  Second 
in  old  times,  and  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  Louis 
Philippe,  more  recently,  tried  to  trample  down 
the  Newspapers,  and  everybody  knows  how  the 
attempt  resulted.  The  prevalence  or  scarcity 
of  newspapers  in  a country  affords  a sort  of  in- 
dex to  its  social  state.  Where  journals  are  nu- 
merous, the  people  have  power,  intelligence, 
and  wealth ; where  journals  arc  few,  the  many 
are  in  reality  mere  slaves.  In  the  United  States 
every  village  has  its  newspaper,  and  every  city 
a dozen  of  these  organs  of  popular  sentiment. 
In  England  we  know  how  numerous  and  how 


influential  for  good  the  papers  are;  while  in 
France  they  have  perhaps  still  greater  power. 
Turn  to  Russia,  where  newspapers  are  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  we  see  the  people  sold 
with  the  earth  they  are  compelled  to  till.  Au- 
stria, Italy,  Spain,  occupy  positions  between  the 
extremes — the  rule  holding  good  in  all,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  tho  people.” 


[From  Sharpe’*  Magazine.] 

A FEW  WORDS  ON  CORALS. 

IT  is  the  object  of  the  following  papers  to  il- 
lustrate the  natural  history  of  the  ocean,  and 
to  introduce  to  the  reader  a few  of  the  forms  of 
life  which  the  naturalist  meets  with  in  the  deep 
sea.  The  sea  that  bathes  the  globe  contains  as 
countless  multitudes  of  living  beings  as  does  the 
land  we  tread,  and  each  possesses  an  organiza- 
tion as  interesting  and  as  peculiar  to  itself,  as 
any  of  the  higher  forms  of  the  animal  creation. 
But  the  interest  does  not  cease  here,  for  these 
marine  invertebrata  play  an  important  part  in 
the  vast  economy  of  nature,  somo  living  but  to 
afford  food  for  the  larger  kinds,  others  devouring 
all  matter  devoid  of  vitality,  and  so  removing  all 
putrescent  materials,  with  which  the  sea  would 
otherwise  be  surcharged;  while  others,  again, 
living  in  largo  communities,  surely  and  slowly, 
by  their  gradual  growth,  so  alter  the  physical 
construction  of  the  globe  as  to  render  seas  and 
harbors  unnavigable,  and  in  many  cases  even  to 
give  rise  in  course  of  ages  to  those  islands,  ap- 
parently of  spontaneous  growth,  which  are  so 
common  in  the  Southern  Seas. 

Corals  and  Madrepores  first  claim  our  atten- 
tion, because  they  occupy  the  lowest  place,  with 
the  exception  of  sponges,  in  the  animal  scale. 
Indeed,  so  low  is  their  organization,  that  former 
naturalists  denied  their  animal  character,  and 
from  superficial  examination  of  their  external 
appearance,  placed  them  among  the  wonders  of 
the  vegetable  world.  And  from  the  arborescent 
and  plant-like  form  assumed  by  many  kinds,  in 
the  Flustra  and  others,  in  which  the  resemblance 
to  sea-weeds  is  so  strong  as  generally  to  cause 
them  to  be  confounded  together  under  the  same 
group,  and  being  fixed  to  submarine  rocks,  or 
marine  shells,  observers  might  easily  have  been 
led  to  the  mistake,  had  not  modern  research 
rectified  the  error.  Corals  and  Madrepores,  as 
they  are  known  to  us,  consist  but  of  the  stony 
skeletons  of  the  animals  themselves,  for  in  the 
living  state,  while  dwelling  in  the  ocean,*  eaoh 
portion  of  the  stony  framework  was  covered 
with  an  animal  coating  of  gelatinous  matter, 
which,  closely  investing  it,  was  tho  living  por- 
tion of  the  animal.  But  the  structure  of  the 
animal  is  not  simply  this,  for  attached  to  differ- 
ent portions  of  it  in  tho  living  state  are  to  be 
found  a countless  number  of  little  cells,  which, 
armed  with  tentacles  of  great  prehensile  and 
tactile  powers,  are  the  apertures  through  which 
the  particles  of  food  are  conveyed  for  the,  sus- 
tenance of  tho  animal  These  bodies,  as 
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may  be  called,  are  the  analogues  of  that  simple 
polyp,  the  common  hydra,  which,  abounding  in 
almost  every  pond,  has  been  long  known  to 
naturalists.  It  consists  of  a single  dilated  gel- 
atinous vesicle,  which  is  terminated  at  one  ex- 
tremity by  a sucker,  and  at  the  other  by  a num- 
ber of  contractile  filaments,  which  serve  as  the 
tentaculse,  by  which  it  seizes  its  prey.  This  is 
all  that  represents  the  animal,  the  dilated  por- 
tion of  the  tube  being  the  part  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  is  carried  on,  and  where  the 
food  is  assimilated  to  the  wants  of  the  little 
creature.  These  hydras  live  singly,  each  animal 
being  independent  of  another,  and  each  possesses 
the  power  of  self-reparation;  so  that,  should  it 
happen  that  a tentacle  is  lost,  another  sprouts  to 
supply  its  place,  or  should  the  naturalist  by  way 
of  experiment  divide  it  in  half,  each  portion 
immediately  reproduces  the  wanting  section. 
Such,  then,  is  briefly  the  structure  of  the  simple 
fresh-water  hydra,  a polyp  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  from  this  description  the  reader  will 
gain  some'  idea  of  the  polyps  of  the  Coral  family 
before  us ; but  he  must  remember  that  in  the 
case  now  under  discussion,  the  polyps  are 
aggregated  together,  a number  on  one  common 
stem,  each  possessing  independent  life,  but  all 
ministering  to  the  support  of  the  compound 
animal. 

The  hydra,  then,  of  the  Coral  and  Madrepore, 
thus  explained,  would  appear  to  be  the  parts 
through  which  food  is  absorbed  for  the  general 
nourishment  of  the  body,  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, consists  simply  of  a gelatinous  film  of 
animal  matter,  possessing  but  little  evidence  of 
vitality.  Here,  then,  is  a community  of  nour- 
ishment, and  with  it  also  a community  of  sensa- 
tion, for  if  one  portion  be  irritated,  contiguous 
portions  of  the  animal  are  apt  to  sympathize. 
When  the  Coral  polyps  are  not  in  an  active 
state,  or  in  other  words,  when  they  are  not  in 
want  of  food,  these  hydra-form  polyps  may  not 
be  visible,  but  being  retracted  into  cells  found 
as  depressions  in  the  skeletons  of  the  Madre- 
pores, they  are  lost  to  observation,  and  it  is  only 
when  in  quest  of  food  and  nourishment  that  their 
wntractile  tentacles  are  expanded,  and  distinct- 
ly prominent. 

The  physiology  of  the  growth  of  the  skeleton, 
both  in  the  Madrepores  and  the  Coral,  is  the 
same.  The  entire  skeleton,  however  ramified 
it  may  be,  or  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  is 
secreted  by  the  living  matter  with  which  it  is 
invested,  the  materials  for  its  formation  being 
derived  from  the  element  in  which  it  lives ; and 
as  its  deposition  takes  place  at  different  times, 
the  central  stem  of  some  corals  is  apt  to  assume 
a beautiful  concentric  arrangement  of  laminm. 
But  the  material  deposited  or  secreted  need  not 
necessarily  be  hard  or  calcareous,  but  even  may 
partake  of  the  character  of  horn  or  other  flexible 
materials,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  coral 
family.  In  other  cases  there  is  an  alternation 
cf  each  material;  and  the  necessity  of  this 
change  in  the  charaoter  of  the  skeleton  will 
itmv  demand  our  attention. 


The  common  coral  of  the  Mediterranean, 
possessing  a stony  skeleton,  is  found  in  situa- 
tions where  its  stunted  form  and  its  extreme 
hardness  sufficiently  preserve  it  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves;  but  place  a coral  under 
other  circumstances,  and  expose  it  to  the  storms 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  waves  rage  with 
fury,  dashing  on  and  uprooting  all  things  within 
their  power,  and  the  structure  of  the  simple 
coralium  would  fail  to  withstand  their  violence. 
Here,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  in  the 
case  of  the  Gorgonia,  nature  has  provided  a 
horny  and  flexible  skeleton,  which,  spreading 
majestically  in  the  sea,  shall  be  capable  of  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
waves,  and  so  yielding  to  the  storms.  Nature 
has  thus  adapted  herself  to  each  contingent  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  will 
be  coral  formations,  which  form  so  interesting  a 
study  to  the  naturalist  and  geologist.  When  we 
consider  that  we  have  at  hand  only  a soft,  gela- 
tinous covering,  stretched  on  a hard,  stony  frame- 
work— that  the  material  on  which  this  animal 
substance  exists  is  furnished  by  the  sea  in  which 
it  lives— we  can  not  but  be  surprised  at  the 
smallness  of  the  means  which  nature  uses  for 
the  execution  of  her  great  designs.  But  time 
compensates  for  the  insignificance  of  the  means 
employed,  and  the  continued  activity  of  nature’s 
architects,  during  continuous  ages,  accomplishes 
these  stupendous  results,  which  have  at  various 
times  excited  the  wonder  of  the  navig&tpr.  and 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  Many 
examples  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pacific 
Archipelago.  Seas  and  shallows,  once  naviga- 
ble, become  in  the  process  of  time  so  filled  by 
these  living  animals,  as  to  become  impassable, 
their  stony  skeletons  forming  hard,  massy  rooks 
and  impenetrable  barriers,  whioh,  rising  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  shallows,  constitute 
solid  masonry  of  living  stones. 

But  besides  thus  aggregating  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  land  and  continents,  formations  simi- 
larly produced  are  constantly  met  with  during 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Not  only 
barriers  and  reefs  owe  their  origin  to  these  hum- 
ble means,  but  large  lands,  stretching  for  miles 
in  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  rise  gradually  from 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and,  becoming 
clothed  with  verdure  and  vegetation,  at  last 
offer  a resting-place  for  the  daring  seafarer. 
But  now  occurs  the  interesting  question,  How 
happens  it  that  these  islands  arc  found  in  situa- 
tions where  the  sea  is  too  deep  to  allow  of  anv 
animal  life  to  exist?  And  yot  these  corals  must 
have  grown  upward  from  some  resting-place. 
The  researches  of  Darwin  have  shown  that  the 
greatest  depth  in  which  corals  live,  is  between 
thirty  and  forty  fathoms  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  sea;  hence  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  for 
every  island  some  foundation  must  exist  in  the 
sea  for  these  reef-building  animals  to  attach 
themselves  to.  Such  foundation,  from  the  ob- 
servation of  Darwin,  would  appear  to  be  pro- 
vided by  submarine  mountains  which  have 
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gradually  subsided  into  the  sea,  having  origin- 
ally existed  above  its  surface.  Upon  these 
foundations  the  reef-building  saxigenous  corals 
have  become  attached,  and  slowly  accumulating 
in  large  numbers,  and  gradually  depositing  their 
carbonate  of  lime,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  by 
degrees  construct  these  large  piles,  which,  at 
last  emerging  from  the  ocean’s  bosom,  appear 
as  newly-formed  continents  and  islands.  Once 
above  the  surface,  the  work  of  the  corals  is  at 
an  end ; no  longer  exposed  to  the  salt  water, 
the  emerged  portion  dies,  and  then  new  agencies 
are  called  into  play,  before  its  surface  can  be 
clothed  with  vegetable  life.  The  storms  of  the 
ocean  and  the  rising  waves  gradually  deposit  on 
its  surface  the  sand  and  mud  torn  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea-weed,  too,  that 
is  cast  upon  its  tenantless  shores  soon  crumbles 
into  mould,  and  unites  with  the  debris  of  the 
former  polyps.  At  last,  some  seeds  from  the 
neighboring  lands  are  driven  to  its  strand,  and 
there  finding  a soil  suited  for  their  growth,  soon 
sprout,  under  the  influence  of  a tropical  sun,  into 
fresh  life,  and  clothe  the  ocean  isle  with  verdure 
and  vegetation. 

Then,  last , man  oomes,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  land,  erects  him  a house  to  dwell  in,  and 
cultivating  the  soil  he  finds,  soon  converts  the 
ocean-rescued  land  into  cultivated  plains.  Isl- 
ands thus  formed  are  constantly  increased  in 
circumference  by  the  same  means  as  those  that 
gave  them  birth;  the  same  agency  is  ever  at 
work,  adding  particle  on  particle  to  the  rising 
land.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  such  simple 
meaiu  can  resist  the  ever-flowing  and  roaring 
ocean — that  such  simple  animals  can  uprear  a 
masonry  which  shall  resist  the  violence  of  the 
waves  aud  defy  the  power  of  the  breakers  ? Is 
it  not  strange  that  a single  polyp  can  form  a 
structure  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  which  shall 
stand,  a victorious  antagonist  to  the  storm  when 
works  of  man  and  other  “ inanimate  works  of 
nature”  would  have  crumbled  into  nothing  be- 
fore the  relentless  fury  of  a disturbed  ocean? 
“Let  the  hurricane  tear  up  its  thousand  huge 
fragments,  yet  what  will  that  tell  against  the 
accumulated  labor  of  myriads  of  architects  at 
work  day  and  night,  month  after  month?”  for 
here  organic  force  is  opposed  to  the  raging  ele- 
ments, and  opposing,  is  victorious. 


[From  file  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

A NIGHT  IN  THE  BELL  INN. 

THOUGH  few  men  are  themselves  on  visiting 
terms  with  their  ancestors,  most  are  fur- 
nished with  one  or  two  decently-authenticated 
ghost  stories.  I myself  am  a firm  believer  in 
spectral  phenomena,  for  reasons  which  I may, 
perhaps,  be  tempted  to  give  to  the  public  when- 
ever the  custom  of  printing  in  folio  shall  have 
been  happily  revived ; meanwhile,  as  they  will 
not  bear  compression,  I keep  them  by  me,  and 
content  myself  with  nowand  then  stating  a fact 
eaviug  the  theory  to  suggest  itself. 

Now  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
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apostles  of  spectres  (if  the  phrase  will  ' be  al* 
lowed  me)  have,  like  other  men  with  a mission, 
been,  perhaps,  a little  precipitate  in  assuming 
their  facts,  and  sometimes  find  “true  ghosts” 
upon  evidence  much  too  slender  to  satisfy  the 
hard-hearted  and  unbelieving  generation  we  live 
in.  They  have  thus  brought  scandal  not  only 
upon  the  useful  class  to  which  they  belong,  but 
upon  the  world  of  spirits  itself— causing  ghosts 
to  be  so  generally  discredited,  that  fifty  visits 
made  in  their  usual  private  and  confidential 
way,  will  now  hardly  make  a single  oonvert 
beyond  the  individual  favored  with  the  inter- 
view; and,  in  order  to  reinstate  themselves  in 
their  former  position,  they  will  be  obliged 
henceforward  to  appear  at  noon-day,  and  in 
places  of  public  resort. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  then,  that  I am 
convinced  of  the  equal  impolicy  and  impropriety 
of  resting  the  claims  of  my  clients  (ghosts  in 
general)  upon  facts  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  an  impartial,  and  even  a skeptical  scru- 
tiny. And,  perhaps,  I can  not  give  a happier 
illustration  of  the  temper  of  my  philosophy,  at 
once  candid  and  cautious,  than  is  afforded  by 
the  following  relation,  for  every  tittle  of  which 
I solemnly  pledge  ray  character  at  once  as  a 
gentleman  and  as  a metaphysician.  . 

There  is  a very  agreeable  book  by  Mrs. 

Crowe,  entitled  “ The  Night  Side  of  Nature,” 
and  which  among  a dubia  ccena  of  authentic 
tales  of  terror,  contains  several  which  go  to 
show  the  very  trivial  causes  which  have  from 
time  to  time  caused  the  reappearance  of  de- 
parted spirits  in  this  grosser  world.  A certain 
German  professor,  who,  for  instance,  actually  per- 
secuted an  old  college  friend  with  preternatural 
visitations  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it  turned  out, 
than  to  procure  a settlement  of  some  small  six- 
and-eightpenny  accounts,  which  he  owed  among 
his  tr&des-people  at  the  time  of  his  death.  I 
could  multiply,  from  my  own  notes,  cases  still 
odder,  in  which  sensible  and  rather  indolent 
men,  too,  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  re-oross 
the  awful  interval  between  us  and  the  invisible, 
for  purposes  apparently  still  less  important — so 
trivial,  indeed,  that  for  the  present  1 had  rather 
not  mention  them,  lest  1 should  expose  their 
memories  to  the  ridicule  of  the  unreflecting. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  my  narrative,  with  the 
repeated  assurance,  that  the  reader  will  no 
where  find  in  it  a single  syllable  that  is  not 
most  accurately  and  positively  true. 

About  fou r-and- thirty  years  ago  I was  travel- 
ing through  Denbighshire  upon  a mission  which 
needed  dispatch.  I had,  in  fact,  in  my  charge, 
some  papers  which  were  required  for  tho  legal 
preliminaries  to  a marriage,  which  was  about 
to  take  place  in  a family  of  consideration,  upon 
the  borders  of  that  county. 

The  soason  was  winter,  but  tho  weather  de- 
lightful— that  is  to  say,  clear  and  frosty ; and, 
even  without  foliage,  the  country  through  which 
I posted  was  beautiful.  The  subject  of  my  jour- 
ney was  a pleasant  ono.  I anticipated  an  agree  - 
able  visit,  and  a cordial  welcome ; and  tho 
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weather  and  scenery  were  precisely  of  the  sort  j to  you  in  my  flesh,  though  after  my  skin  worms 
to  second  the  cheerful  associations  with  which  destroy  this  body — and  you  shall  speak  to  me, 
my  excursion  had  been  undertaken.  Let  no  face  to  face.” 

one,  therefore,  suggest  that  I was  predisposed  j This  strange  address  w as  followed  by  another 
for  the  reception  of  gloomy  or  horrible  impres- ! cry  of  despair,  which  died  away  as  suddenly  as 
sions.  When  the  sun  set  we  had  a splendid  it  was  raised. 

moon,  at  once  soft  and  brilliant ; and  I pleased  j I never  could  tell  why  it  was  I was  not  more 
myself  with  watching  the  altered,  and,  if  possi- 1 horror-stricken  than  I really  was  by  this  mys- 
ble,  more  beautiful  effects  of  the  scenery  through  j terious,  and,  all  things  considered,  even  terrible 
which  we  were  smoothly  rolling.  I was  to ; interpellation.  It  was  not  until  the  silence  had 

put  up  for  the  night  at  the  little  town  of ; ' again  returned,  and  the  faint  rustling  of  the 

and  on  reaching  the  hill — over  which  the  ap- 1 frosty  breeze  among  the  crisp  weeds  crept  to- 


proach  to  it  is  conducted,  about  a short  mile  I 
from  its  quaint  little  street — I dismounted,  and ! 


ward  me  like  the  stealthy  approach  of  some 
unearthly  influence,  that  I felt  a superstitious 


directing  the  postillion  to  walk  his  jaded  horses  I terror  gradually  inspire  me,  which  hurried  me 
leisurely  up  the  winding  road,  I trod  on  before ! at  an  accelerated  pace  from  the  place.  A few 
him  in  the  pleasant  moonlight,  and  sharp,  bracing  minutes,  and  I heard  the  friendly  voice  of  my 
air.  A little  by-path  led  directly  up  the  steep  charioteer  hallooing  to  me  from  the  summit  of 
acclivity,  while  the  carriage-road  more  grad-  the  hill. 

ually  ascended  by  a wide  sweep— this  little  Reassured,  as  I approached  him,  I abated 
path,  leading  through  fields  and  hedgerows,  I my  speed. 

followed,  intending  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  “ I saw  you  standing  on  the  stile,  sir,  by  the 
my  conveyance  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  church-yard,”  he  said,  as  I drew  near,  “ and  I 

I had  not  proceeded  very  far  when  I found  ask  your  pardon  for  not  giving  you  the  hint  be- 


myself  close  to  a pretty  old  church,  whose  fore,  but  they  say  it  is  not  lucky ; and  I called 
ivied  tower,  and  countless  diamond  window  to  you  loud  and  lusty  to  come  away,  sir ; but 
panes,  were  glittering  in  the  moonbeams — a I see  you  are  nothing  the  worse  of  it.” 
high,  irregular  hedge,  overtopped  by  tall  and  “Why,  what  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  there, 
ancient  trees  inclosed  it;  and  rows  of  funereal  my  good  fellow?”  I asked,  affecting  as  much 
yews  showed  black  and  mournful  among  the  indifference  as  I was  able, 
wan  array  of  headstones  that  kept  watch  over  “ Why,  sir,”  said  the  man,  throwing  an  un- 
the  village  dead.  I was  so  struck  with  the  easy  look  in  the  direction,  “ they  do  say  there’s 
glimpse  I had  caught  of  the  old  church-yard,  a bad  spirit  haunts  it;  and  nobody  in  these 
that  I could  not  forbear  mounting  the  little  parts  would  go  near  it  after  dark  for  love  or 
stile  that  commanded  it — no  scene  could  be  money.” 

imagined  more  still  and  solitary.  Not  a human  “Haunted!”  I repeated;  “and  how  docs 
habitation  was  near— every  sign  and  sound  of  the  spirit  show  himself?”  I asked, 
life  was  reverently  remote ; and  this  old  church,  “ Oh ! lawk,  sir,  in  all  sorts  of  shapes — sotne- 
with  its  silent  congregation  of  the  dead  mar-  times  like  an  old  woman  almost  doubled  in  two 
shaled  under  its  walls,  seemed  to  have  spread  with  years,”  he  answered,  “ sometimes  like  a 
round  it  a circle  of  stillness  and  desertion  that  little  child  agoing  along  a full  foot  high  above 
pleased,  while  it  thrilled  me.  the  grass  of  the  graves ; and  sometimes  like  a 

No  sound  was  here  audible  but  the  softened  big  black  ram,  strutting  on  bis  hind  legs,  and 
rush  of  waters,  and  that  sweet  note  of  home  with  a pair  of  eyes  like  live  coals;  and  some 
and  safety,  the  distant  baying  of  the  watch-dog,  have  seen  him  in  the  shape  of  a man,  with  his 
now  and  then  broken  by  the  sharper  rattle  of  arm  raised  up  toward  the  sky,  and  his  head 
the  carriage- wheels  upon  the  dry  road.  But  hanging  down,  as  if  his  neck  was  broke.  1 
while  I looked  upon  the  sad  and  solemn  scene  can’t  think  of  half  the  shapes  he  has  took  at 
before  me,  these  sounds  were  interrupted  by  one  different  times ; but  they’re  all  bad  : the  very 
which  startled,  and,  indeed,  for  a moment,  froze  child,  they  say,  when  he  comes  in  that  shape, 
me  with  horror.  The  sound  was  a cry,  or  has  the  face  of  Satan — God  bless  us  1 and  no- 
rather  a howl  of  despairing  terror,  such  as  I body’s  ever  the  same  again  that  sees  him 
have  never  heard  before  or  since  uttered  by  once.” 

human  voice.  It  broke  from  the  stillness  of  By  this  time  I was  again  seated  in  my 
the ' church-yard ; but  I saw  no  figure  from  vehicle,  and  some  six  or  eight  minutes1  quick 
which  it  proceeded — though  this  circumstance,  driving  whirled  us  into  the  old-fashioned  street, 
indeed,  was  scarcely  wonderful,  as  the  broken  and  brought  the  chaise  to  a full  stop  before 
ground,  the  trees,  tall  weeds,  and  tomb-stones  the  open  door  and  well-lighted  hall  of  the 
afforded  abundant  cover  for  any  person  who  Bell  Inn.  Toi  me  there  has  always  been  an  air 
might  have  sought  concealment.  This  cry  of  of  indescribable  cheer  and  comfort  about  a sub- 
anspcakable  agony  was  succeeded  by  a silence;  stantial  country  hostelrie,  especially  when  one 
and,  I confess,  my  heart  throbbed  strangely,  arrives,  as  I did,  upon  a keen  winter’s  night, 
when  the  same  voice  articulated,  in  the  same  with  an  appetite  as  sharp,  and  something  of  that 
tone  of  agony,  sense  of  adventure  and  excitement  wrHich,  before 

“ Why  will  you  trouble  the  dead  ? Who  the  days  of  down-trains  and  tickets,  always  in 
can  torment  us  before  the  time?  I will  come  a greater  or  less  degree,  gave  a zest  to  travel- 
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ttg.  Greeted  with  that  warmest  of  welcomes 
for  which  inns,  alas  ! are  celebrated,  I had  soon  1 
satisfied  the  importunities  of  a keen  appetite ; 1 
and  having  for  some  hours  taken  mine  ease  in  a ' 
comfortable  parlor  before  a blazing  fire,  I began 
to  feel  sleepy,  and  betook  myself  to  my  no  less 
comfortable  bed-chamber.  j 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  adventure  of 
the  church-yard  had  been  obliterated  from  my 
recollection  by  the  supressed  bustle  and  good  I 
cheer  of  the  44  Bell.”  On  the  contrary,  it  had  oc-  J 
copied  me  almost  incessantly  during  my  solitary 
ruminations ; and  as  the  night  advanced,  and 
the  stillness  of  repose  and  desertion  stole  over  t 
the  old  mansion,  the  sensations  with  which  this 
train  of  remembrance  and  speculation  was  ac- 
companied became  any  thing  but  purely  pleas- 
ant. 

I felt,  I confess,  fidgety  and  queer — I 
searched  the  corners  and  recesses  of  the  oddly- 
shaped  and  roomy  old  apartment — I turned 
the  face  of  the  looking-glass  to  tho  wall — I 
poked  the  fire  into  a roaring  blaze — I looked 
behind  the  window-curtains,  with  a vague  anx- 
iety, to  assure  myself  that  nothing  could  be 
lurking  there.  The  shutter  was  a little  open, 
and  the  ivied  tower  of  the  little  church,  and 
the  tufted  tops  of  the  trees  that  surrounded  it, 
were  visible  over  the  slope  of  the  intervening 
hill.  I hastily  shut  out  the  unwelcome  object, 
and  in  a mood  of  mind,  I must  confess,  favorable 
enough  to  any  freak  my  nerves  might  please  to 
play  me,  I hurried  through  my  dispositions  for 
the  night,  humming  a gay  air  all  the  time,  to 
re-assure  myself,  and  plunged  into  bed,  extin- 
guishing the  candle,  and — shall  I acknowledge 
the  weakness?  nearly  burying  my  head  under 
the  blankets. 

I lay  awake  some  time,  as  men  will  do  under 
such  circumstances,  but  at  length  fatigue  over- 
came me,  and  I fell  into  a profound  sleep.  From 
this  repose  I was,  however,  aroused  in  the  man- 
ner I am  about  to  describe.  A very  consider- 
able interval  must  have  intervened.  There  was 
a cold  air  in  the  room  very  unlike  the  comfort- 
able atmosphere  in  which  I bad  composed  my- 
self to  sleep.  The  fire,  though  much  lower 
than  when  I had  gone  to  bed,  was  still  emitting 
flame  enough  to  throw  a flickering  light  over 
the  chamber.  My  curtains  were,  however, 
closely  drawn,  and  I could  not  see  beyond  the 
narrow  tent  in  which  I lay. 

There  had  been  as  I awaked  a clanking 
amon/  the  fire-irons,  as  if  a palsied  hand  was 
striving  to  arrange  the  fire,  and  this  rather  un- 
accountable noise  continued  for  some  seconds 
after  1 had  become  completely  awake. 

Under  the  impression  that  I was  subjected  to 
an  accidental  intrusion,  I called  out,  first  in  a 
gentle  and  afterward  in  a sharper  tone, 

“ Who’s  there  ?” 

At  the  second  summons  the  sound  ceased, 
fnH  1 heard  instead  the  tread  of  naked  feet,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  upon  the  floor,  pacing  to  and 
fro.  between  the  hearth  and  the  bed  in  which  I 
lav.  A superstitious  terror,  which  I could 


not  combat,  stole  over  me  ; with  an  effort  I re- 
peated ray  question,  and  Rawing  myself  upright 
in  the  bed,  expected  the  answer  with  a strange 
sort  of  trepidation.  It  came  in  terras  and  ac- 
companied with  accessaries  which  I shall  not 
soon  forget. 

The  very  same  tones  which  had  so  startled 
me  in  the  church-yard  the  evening  before,  the 
very  sounds  which  I had  heard  then  and  there, 
were  now  filling  my  ears,  and  spoken  in  the 
chamber  where  I lay. 

44  Why  will  you  trouble  the  dead  ? Who  can 
torment  us  before  the  time  ? I will  come  to  you 
in  my  flesh,  4 though  after  my  skin  worms  de- 
stroy this  body,*  and  you  shall  speak  with  me 
face  to  face.” 

As  I live,  I can  swear  the  words  and  the 
voice  were  the  very  same  I had  heard  on  the 
occasion  I have  mentioned,  but  (and  mark  this) 
repeated  to  no  one.  With  feelings  which  I shall 
not  attempt  to  describe,  I heard  the  speaker  ap- 
proach the  bed — a hand  parted  the  bed-curtains 
and  drew  them  open,  revealing  a form  more  hor- 
rible than  my  fancy  had  ever  seen — an  almost 
gigantic  figure — naked,  except  for  what  might 
well  have  been  the  rotten  remnant  of  a shroud 
— stood  close  beside  my  bed — livid  and  cadav- 
erous— grimed  as  it  seemed  with  the  dust  of  the 
grave,  and  staring  on  me  with  a gaze  of  de- 
spair, malignity,  and  fury,  too  intense  almost  for 
human  endurance. 

I can  not  say  whether  I spoke  or  not,  but  this 
infernal  spectre  answered  me  as  if  I had. 

41 1 am  dead  and  yet  alive,”  it  said,  44  the 
child  of  perdition — in  the  grave  I am  a mur- 
derer, but  here  I am  Apollyon.  Fall  down 
and  worship  me. 

Having  thus  spoken,  it  stood  for  a moment  at 
the  bedside,  and  then  turned  away  with  a shud- 
dering moan,  and  I lost  sight  of  it,  but  after  a 
few  seconds  it  came  again  to  the  bedside  as  be- 
fore. 

44  When  I died  they  put  me  under  Mervyn’s 
tombstone,  and  they  did  not  bury  me.  My  feet 
lie  toward  the  wtst — turn  them  to  the  east  and 
I will  rest — maybe  I will  rest — I will  restr— ■ 
rest — rest.” 

Again  the  figure  was  gone,  and  once  again  it 
returned,  and  said, 

44 1 am  your  master — I am  your  resurrection 
and  your  life,  and  therefore,  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me.” 

It  made  a motion  to  mount  upon  the  bed,  but 
what  further  passed  I know  not,  for  I fainted. 

I must  have  lain  in  this  state  for  a long  time, 
for  when  I became  conscious  the  fire  was  almost 
extinct.  For  hours  that  seemed  interminable  I 
lay,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  and  afraid  to 
get  up  lest  I should  encounter  the  hideous  ap- 
parition, for  aught  I knew,  lurking  close  beside 
me.  I lay,  therefore,  in  an  agony  of  expecta- 
tion such  as  I will  not  attempt  to  describe, 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  daylight. 

Gradually  it  came,  and  with  it  the  cheerful 
and  reassuring  sounds  of  life  and  occupation. 
At  length  I mustered  courage  to  reach  the  bell- 
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rope,  and  having  rang  lustily,  I plunged  again 
into  bed. 

“ Draw  the  window-curtains — open  the  shut- 
ters,” 1 exclaimed  as  the  man  entered,  and,  these 
orders  executed,  “look  about  the  room,”  I add- 
ed, “ and  see  whether  a cat  or  any  other  animal 
has  got  in.” 

There  was  nothing  of  the  sort ; and  satisfied 
that  my  visitant  was  no  longer  in  the  chamber, 

1 dismissed  the  man,  and  hurried  through  my ! 
toilet  with  breathless  precipitation. 

Hastening  from  the  hated  scene  of  my  terrors, 

I escaped  to  the  parlor,  whither  1 instantly  sum-  j 
moned  the  proprietor  of  u the  Bell”  in  propria  i 
persona . I suppose  I looked  scared  and  hag-  j 
gard  enough,  for  mine  host  looked  upon  me 
with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  inquiry. 

44  Shut  the  door,”  said  I. 

It  was  done. 

“ 1 have  had  an  uneasy  night  in  the  room  you 
assigned  me,  sir ; I may  say  indeed,  a miser - 
able  night,”  I said. 

“ Pray,”  resumed  I,  interrupting  his  apolo- 
getic expressions  of  surprise,  “ has  any  person 
but  myself  ever  complained  of— of  being  dis- 
turbed in  that  room?” 

“ Never,”  he  assured  me. 

I had  suspected  the  ghastly  old  practical  joke, 
so  often  played  off  by  landlords  in  story-books, 
and  fancied  I might  have  been  deliberately  ex- 
posed to  tho  chances  of  a “ haunted  chamber.” 
But  there  was  no  acting  in  the  frank  look  and 
honest  denial  of  mine  host. 

44  It  is  a very  strange  thing,”  said  I hesita- 
ting ; and  44 1 do  not  see  why  I should  not  tell 
you  what  has  occurred.  And  as  I could  swear, 
if  necessary,  to  the  perfect  reality  of  the  entire 
scene,  it  behoves  you,  I think,  to  sift  the  matter 
carefully.  For  myself,  1 can  not  entertain  a 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  truly  terrible  vis- 
itation to  which  I have  been  subjected ; and, 
were  I in  your  position,  1 should  transfer  my 
establishment  at  once  to  some  other  house  as 
well  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  free  from  the 
dreadful  liabilities  of  this. 

I proceeded  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the 
occurence  of  the  past  night,  to  which  he  listened 
with  nearly  as  much  horror  as  I recited  them 
with. 

44  Mervyn’s  tombl”  he  repeated  after  me;  I 
why  that’s  down  there  in  L r : the  church- 

yard you  can  see  from  the  window  of  the  room ! 
you  slept  in.”  j 

44  Let  us  go  there  instantly,”  I exclaimed,  j 
with  an  almost  feverish  anxiety  to  ascertain 1 
whether  we  should  discover  in  the  place  indi- ! 
cated  any  thing  corroborative  of  the  authenticity 
of  my  vision. 

“Well,  I shan’t  say  no,”  said  he,  obviously 
bracing  himself  for  an  effort  of  courage ; 44  but 
we’ll  take  Fatikes,  and  James  tho  helper,  with 
us;  and  please,  sir,  you'll  not  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance as  has  occurred  to  either  on  ’em.” 

I gave  him  tho  assurance  he  asked  for,  and  in 
a few  minutes  our  little  party  were  in  full  march 
upon  the  point  of  interest. 


There  had  been  an  intense  black  frost,  and 
the  ground,  reverberating  to  our  tread  with  the 
hollow  sound  of  a vault,  emitted  the  only  noise 
that  accompanied  our  rapid  advance.  I and  my 
host  were  too  much  preoccupied  for  conversa- 
tion, and  our  attendants  maintained  a respectful 
silence.  A few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  low, 
gray  walls  and  bleak  hedgerows  that  surrounded 
the  pretty  old  church,  and  all  its  melancholy 
and  picturesque  memorials. 

“Mervyn’s  tomb  lies  there,  I think,  sir,”  he 
said,  pointing  to  a corner  of  the  church-yard,  in 
which  piles  of  rubbish,  withered  weeds,  and  bram- 
bles were  thickly  accumulated  under  the  solemn, 
though  imperfect  shelter  of  the  wintry  trees. 

He  exchanged  some  sentences  with  our  at- 
tendants in  Welsh. 

44  Yes,  sir,  that’s  the  place,”  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  me. 

And  as  we  all  approached  it,  I bethought  me 
that  the  direction  in  which,  as  I stood  upon  the 
stile,  I had  heard  the  voice  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding, corresponded  accurately  with  that  indi- 
cated by  my  guides.  The  tomb  in  question  was 
a huge  slab  of  black  marble,  supported,  as  was 
made  apparent  when  the  surrounding  brambles 
were  removed,  upon  six  pillars,  little  more  than 
two  feet  high  each.  There  was  ample  room  for 
a human  body  to  lie  inside  this  funeral  pent- 
house ; and,  on  stooping  to  look  beneath,  I was 
unspeakably  shocked  to  see  that  something  like 
a human  figure  was  actually  extended  there. 

It  was,  indeed,  a corpse,  and,  what  is  more, 
corresponded  in  every  trait  with  the  infernal 
phantom  which,  on  the  preceding  night,  had 
visited  and  appalled  me. 

The  body,  though  miserably  emaciated,  was 
that  of  a large-boned,  athletic  man,  of  fully  six 
feet  four  in  height ; and  it  was,  therefore,  no 
easy  task  to  withdraw  it  from  the  receptacle 
where  it  had  been  deposited,  and  lay  it,  as  our 
assistants  did,  upon  tho  tombstone  which  had 
covered  it.  Strange  to  say,  moreover,  the  feet 
of  the  body,  as  we  found  it,  had  been  placed 
toward  the  west. 

As  1 looked  upon  this  corpse,  and  recognized, 
but  too  surely,  in  its  proportions  and  lineaments, 
every  trait  of  the  apparition  that  had  stood  at 
my  bed-sido,  with  a countenance  animated  by 
the  despair  and  malignity  of  the  damned,  my 
heart  fluttered  and  sank  within  me,  and  I re- 
coiled from  the  effigy  of  the  demon  with  terror, 
second  only  to  that  which  had  thrilled  me  on  the 
night  preceding. 

Now,  reader — honest  reader — I appeal  to 
your  own  appreciation  of  testimony,  and  ask 
you,  having  these  facts  in  evidence,  and  upon 
the  deposition  of  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  whose 
veracity,  through  n long  life,  has  never  once 
been  compromised  or  questioned,  have  you,  or 
have  you  not,  in  the  foregoing  story,  a well- 
authenticated  ghost  story? 

Before  you  answer  the  above  question,  how- 
ever,  it  may  be  convenient  to  let  you  know  cer- 
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tain  other  facts  which  were  dearly  established 
upon  the  inquest  that  was  very  properly  held 
upon  the  body  which  in  so  strange  a manner 
we  had  discovered. 

I purposely  avoid  details,  and  without  assign- 
ing the  depositions  respectively  to  the  witnesses 
who  made  them,  shall  restrict  myself  to  a naked 
outline  of  the  evidence  as  it  appeared. 

The  body  I have  described  was  identified  as 
that  of  Abraham  Smith,  an  unfortunate  lunatic, 
who  had,  upon  the  day  but  one  preceding,  made 
his  escape  from  the  neighboring  parish  work- 
house,  where  he  had  been  for  many  years  con- 
fined. His  hallucination  was  a strange,  but  not 
by  any  means  an  unprecedented  one.  He  fan- 
cied that  he  had  died,  and  was  condemned;  and, 
as  these  ideas  alternately  predominated,  some- 
times spoke  of  himself  as  an  “evil  spirit,”  and 
sometimes  importuned  his  keepers  to  “ bury 
him;”  using  habitually  certain  phrases,  which 
I had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  among 
those  which  he  had  addressed  to  me.  He  had 
been  traced  to  the  neighborhood  where  his  body 
was  found,  and  had  been  seen  and  relieved 
scarcely  half  a mile  from  it,  about  two  hours 
before  my  visit  to  the  church-yard  ! There 
were,  further,  unmistakable  evidences  of  some 
person’s  having  climbed  up  the  trellis- work  to 
my  window  on  the  previous  night,  the  shutter 
of  which  had  been  left  unbarred,  and,  as  the 
window  might  have  been  easily  opened  with  a 
posh,  the  cold  which  I experienced,  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  nocturnal  visit,  was  easily 
accounted  for.  There  was  a mark  of  blood 
upon  the  window-stool,  and  a scrape  upon  the 
knee  of  the  body  corresponded  with  it.  A mul- 
tiplicity of  other  slight  circumstances,  and  the 
positive  assertion  of  the  chamber-maid  that  the 
window  had  been  opened,  and  was  but  imper- 
fectly closed  again,  came  in  support  of  the  con- 
clusion, which  was  to  my  mind  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of  the  med- 
ical men,  to  the  effect  that  the  unhappy  man 
could  not  have  been  many  hours  dead  when  the 
body  was  found. 

Taken  in  the  mass,  the  evidence  convinced 
me ; and  though  I might  still  have  clung  to  the 
preternatural  theory,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
tome  persons,  the  facts  of  the  case  might  still 
have  sustained,  I candidly  decided  with  the 
weight  of  evidence,  “ gave  up  the  ghost,”  and 
accepted  the  natural,  but  still  somewhat  horrible 
explanation  of  the  occurrence.  For  this  candor 
I take  credit  to  myself.  I might  have  stopped 
short  at  the  discovery  of  the  corpse,  but  I am  no 
friend  to  “spurious  gospels;”  let  our  faith,  what- 
ever it  is,  be  founded  in  honest  fact.  For  my 
part,  I steadfastly  believe  in  ghosts,  and  have 
dozens  of  stories  to  support  that  belief;  but 
this  is  not  among  them.  Should  I ever  come, 
therefore,  to  tell  you  one,  pray  remember  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  a candid  narrator. 


DEATH  OF  CROMWELL. 

THE  flowers  of  autumn,  withering  fast, 
Before  the  bitter  Northern  blast ; 

The  earth  with  hoary  frost  o’erspread, 

And  Nature’s  leafy  mantle  shed, 

Proclaimed  abroad  through  earth  and  sky 
That  winter’s  gloomy  reign  drew  nigh. 

And  he,  whose  hand,  with  mighty  stroke, 
Oppression’s  chains  had  often  broke, 

Whose  patriot  heart  and  fearless  voice 
Had  made  oppression’s  slaves  rejoice, 

Like  autumn’s  beauty,  day  by  day, 

Was  passing  rapidly  away. 

Life’s  spring  had  brought  him  hopes  tni 
fears, 

Its  summer  many  toils  and  cares ; 

Autumn  had  brought  him  power  and  fame , 
But  autumn  passed — life’s  winter  came ; 

And  then,  like  nature,  seeking  rest, 

His  head  a dying  pillow  press’d. 

A furious  storm,  with  dreadful  roar, 

Shook  Britain’s  isle  from  shore  to  shore , 

The  raging  sea,  with  thundering  sound, 

Spread  ruin,  fear,  and  death  around ; 

And  seem’d  to  tell  throughout  the  land 
Some  dire  event  was  near  at  hand. 

Surrounded  by  the  howling  blast, 

His  tide  of  life  was  ebbing  fast ; 

But  he  was  calm  as  evening  air, 

And  raised  on  high  a voice  of  prayei  j 
For  neither  storm  nor  death’s  fierce  dart 
Could  shake  the  faith  that  nerv’d  his  heart. 

He  knew  the  hand  that  kept  his  life 
Throughout  a long,  protracted  strife, 

Could  never  fail  or  know  decay, 

Though  earth  itself  should  pass  away  ; 

And  as  the  stormy  night  rolled  on, 

His  spirit  hasted  to  be  gone. 

But  morning  dawn’d  at  length,  and  brought 
That  day’s  * return  on  which  he  fought 
So  often — till  the  evening  sun 
Set  o’er  the  mighty  victories  won : 

And  darkness,  like  the  warrior’s  shield, 

Spread  o’er  the  bloody  battle-field. 

That  day  brought  victory  no  more ; 

His  earthly  triumphs  then  were  o’er : 

The  battle  of  his  life  had  pass’d, 

And  Death  claim’d  Victory  at  last; 

For  when  the  evening  shades  came  down 
His  wearied  spirit  thence  had  flown. 

William  Ilott. 


* 3d  September,  tho  anniversary  of  his  greatest  via 
lories. 
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[From  Household  Words.] 

MY  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  IN 
SKITZLAND. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIR8T. 

THE  BEGINNING  It  A BORE — 1 FALL  INTO  MISFORTUNE. 

I AM  fond  of  gardening.  I tike  to  dig.  If 
among  the  operations  of  the  garden  any  need 
for  such  a work  can  be  at  any  time  discovered 
or  invented,  I like  to  dig  a hole.  On  the  third 
of  March,  1848, 1 began  a hole  behind  the  kitchen 
wall,  whereinto  it  was  originally  intended  to 
transplant  a plum-tree.  The  exercise  was  so 
much  to  my  taste,  that  a strange  humor  im- 
pelled me  to  dig  on.  A fascination  held  me  to 
the  task.  I neglected  my  business.  I disap- 
peared from  the  earth’s  surface.  A boy  who 
worked  a basket  by  means  of  a rope  and  pulley, 
aided  me ; so  aided,  I confined  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  spade  labor.  The  centripetal  force 
seemed  to  have  made  me  its  especial  victim. 
I dug  on  until  autumn.  In  the  beginning  of 
November  I observed  that,  upon  percussion,  the 
sound  given  by  the  floor  of  my  pit  was  resonant. 
I did  not  intermit  my  labor,  urged  as  I was  by 
a mysterious  instinct  downward.  On  applying 
my  ear,  I occasionally  heard  a subdued  sort  of 
rattle,  which  caused  me  to  form  a theory  that 
the  centre  of  the  earth  might  be  composed  of 
mucus.  In  November,  the  ground  broke  beneath 
me  into  a hollow  and  I fell  a considerable  dis- 
tance. I alighted  on  the  box-seat  of  a four- 
horse  coach,  which  happened  to  be  running  at 
that  time  immediately  undeVneath.  The  coach- 
man took  no  notice  whatever  of  my  sudden 
arrival  by  his  side.  He  was  so  completely 
muffled  up,  that  I could  observe  only  the  skillful 
way  in  which  he  manipulated  reins  and  whip. 
The  horses  w'ere  yellow.  I had  seen  no  more 
than  this,  when  the  guard’s  horn  blew,  and 
presently  we  pulled  up  at  an  inn.  A waiter 
came  out,  and  appeared  to  collect  four  bags 
from  the  passengers  inside  the  coach.  He  then 
came  round  to  me. 

M Dine  here,  sir?” 

“ Yes,  certainly,”  said  I.  I like  to  dine — not 
the  sole  point  of  resemblance  between  myself  and 
the  great  Johnson. 

“ Trouble  you  for  your  stomach,  sir.” 

While  the  waiter  was  looking  up  with  a polite 
stare  into  nty  puzzled  face,  my  neighbor,  the 
coachman,  put  one  hand  within  his  outer  coat, 
as  if  to  feel  for  money  in  his  wTaistcoat-pocket. 
Directly  afterward  his  fingers  come  again  to 
light,  and  pulled  forth  an  enormous  sack.  Not- 
withstanding that  is  was  abnormally  enlarged, 
I knew’  by  observation  of  its  form  and  texture 
that  this  was  a stomach,  w’ith  the  (Esophagus 
attached.  This,  then,  the  waiter  caught  as  it 
was  throwm  down  to  him,  and  hung  it  carelessly 
over  his  arm,  together  with  the  four  smaller  bags 
(which  I now  knew  to  be  also  stomachs)  collected 
from  the  passengers  w’ithin  the  coach.  I started 
up,  and  as  I happened  to  look  round,  observed  a 
skeleton  face  upon  the  shoulders  of  a gentleman 


who  sat  immediately  behind  my  back.  My  own 
features  were  noticed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
guard,  who  now  came  forward,  touching  his  hat. 

“ Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you’ve  been  and 
done  it.” 

“ Done  what?” 

44  Why,  sir,  you  should  have  booked  your  place, 
and  not  come  up  in  this  clandestine  way.  How- 
ever, you’ve  been  and  done  it !” 

“My  good  man,  wbat  have  I done?” 

“ Why,  sir,  the  Baron  Terroro’s  eyes  had  the 
box-seat,  and  I strongly  suspect  you’ve  been  and 
sat  upon  them.” 

I looked  involuntarily  to  see  whether  I had 
been  sitting  upon  any  thing  except  the  simple 
cushion.  Truly  enough,  there  was  an  eye,  which 
I had  crushed  and  flattened. 

“ Only  one,”  I said. 

“ Worse  for  you,  and  better  for  him.  'The 
other  eye  had  time  to  escape,  and  it  will  know 
you  again,  that’s  certain.  Well,  it’s  no  business 
of  mine.  Of  course  you’ve  no  appetite  now  for 
dinner?  Better  pay  your  fare,  sir.  To  the 
Green  Hippopotamus  and  Spectacles,  where  we 
put  up,  it’s  ten-and-six.” 

“ Is  there  room  inside  ?”  I inquired.  It  was 
advisable  to  shrink  from  observation. 

“ Yes,  sir.  The  inside  passengers  are  mostly 
skeleton.  There’s  room  for  three,  sir.  Inside, 
one-pound-one.” 

I paid  the  money,  and  became  an  inside  pas- 
senger. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

OF  DIVISIONS  WHICH  OCCUR  IN  SKITZLAND— 1 AM  TAKEN  U7 

Professor  Essig’s  Lectures  on  Anatomy  had 
so  fortified  me,  that  I did  not  shrink  from  enter- 
ing the  Skitzton  coach.  It  contained  living 
limbs,  loose  or  attached  to  skeletons  in  other 
respects  bare,  except  that  they  were  clothed 
with  broadcloth  garments,  cut  after  the  English 
fashion.  One  passenger  only  had  a complete 
face  of  flesh,  he  had  also  one  living  hand  ; the 
other  hand  I guessed  was  bony,  because  it  was 
concealed  in  a glove  obviously  padded.  By  ob 
serving  the  fit  of  his  clothes,  I came  to  a con- 
clusion that  this  gentleman  was  stuffed  through- 
out; that  all  his  limbs,  except  the  head  and 
hand,  were  artificial.  Two  pairs  of  Legs,  in 
woolen  stockings,  and  a pair  of  Ears,  were  in  a 
corner  of  the  coach,  and  in  another  corner  there 
were  nineteen  or  twenty  Scalps. 

I thought  it  well  to  look  astonished  at  nothing, 
and,  having  pointed  in  a careless  manner  to  the 
scalps,  asked  what  might  be  their  destination? 
The  person  with  the  Face  and  Hand  replied  to 
me ; and  although  evidently  himself  a gentle- 
man, he  addressed  me  with  a tone  of  unconcealed 
respect. 

“They  are  going  to  Skitzton,  sir,  to  the  hair 
dresser’s.” 

“ . to  be  sure,”  I said.  “They  are  to 

ma  atural  Skin  Wigs.  I might  have  known.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir.  There  is  a ball  to- 
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morrow  night  at  Culmsey.  But  the  gentry  do 
not  like  to  employ  village  barbers,  and  therefore 
many  of  the  better  class  of  people  send  their  hair 
to  Skitzton,  and  receive  it  back  by  the  return 
coach,  properly  cut  and  curled.’* 

“ Oh,”  said  I.  “ Ah  ! Oh,  indeed  !” 
u Dinners,  gentlemen  I* ; said  a voice  at  the 
window,  and  the  waiter  handed  in  four  stomachs, 
.now  tolerably  well  filled.  Each  passenger  re- 
ceived his  property,  and  pulling  open  his  chest 
with  as  much  comjwsure  as  if  he  were  unbut- 
toning his  waistcoat,  restored  his  stomach,  with 
a dinner  in  it,  to  the  right  position.  Then  the 
reckonings  were  paid,  and  the  coach  started. 

I thought  of  my  garden,  and  much  wished 
that  somebody  could  throw  Professor  Essig  down 
the  hole  that  I had  dug.  A few  things  were  to 
be  met  with  in  Skitzland  which  would  rather 
puzzle  him.  They  puzzled  me;  but  I took 
refuge  in  silence,  and  so  fortified,  protected  my 
ignorance  from  an  exposure. 

“You  are  going  to  Court,  sir,  I presume?” 
said  my  Face  and  Hand  friend,  after  a short 
pause.  His  was  the  only  mouth  in  the  coach, 
excepting  mine,  so  that  he  was  the  only  passen- 
ger able  to  enter  into  conversation. 

“ My  dear  sir,’*  I replied,  “ let  me  be  frank 
with  you.  I have  arrived  here  unexpectedly 
out  of  another  world.  Of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, nay,  of  the  very  nature  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  this  country,  I know  nothing.  For  any 
information  you  can  give  me,  I shall  be  very 
grateful.” 

My  friend  smiled  incredulity,  and  said, 

“ Whatever  you  are  pleased  to  profess,  I will 
believe.  What  you  are  pleased  to  feign  a wish 
for,  I am  proud  to  furnish.  In  Skitzland,  the 
inhabitants,  until  they  come  of  age,  retain  that 
illustrious  appearance  which  you  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  never  to  have  lost.  During  the 
night  of  his  twenty-first  birthday,  each  Skitz- 
lander  loses  the  limbs  which  up  to  that  period 
have  received  from  him  no  care,  no  education. 
Of  those  neglected  parts  the  skeletons  alone 
remain,  but  all  those  organs  which  he  has  em- 
ployed sufficiently  continue  unimpaired.  I,  for 
example,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law,  forgot 
all  occupation  but  to  think,  to  use  my  senses,  and 
to  write.  I rarely  used  my  legs,  and  therefore 
Nature  has  deprived  me  of  them.’* 

“But,”  I observed,  “it  seems  that  in  Skitz- 
land you  are  able  to  take  yourselves  to  pieces.** 

“ No  one  has  that  power,  sir,  more  largely  than 
yourself.  What  organs  we  have  we  can  detach 
on  any  service.  When  dispersed,  a simple  force 
of  Nature  directs  all  corresponding  members 
whither  to  fly  that  they  may  re-assemble.” 

“ If  they  can  fly,**  I asked,  “ why  are  they 
sent  in  coaches  ? There  were  a pair  of  eyes  on 
the  box  seat.” 

“ Simply  for  safety  against  accidents.  Eyes 
flying  alone  are  likely  to  be  seized  by  birds,  and 
incur  many  dangers.  They  are  sent,  therefore, 
usually  under  protection,  like  any  other  valuable 
parcel.9’ 

“ Do  many  accidents  occur  ?” 


“ Very  few.  For  mutual  protection,  and  also 
because  a single  member  is  often  all  that  has 
been  left  existing  of  a fellow  Skitzlander,  our 
laws,  as  you,  sir,  know  much  better  than  ray- 
self,  estimate  the  destruction  of  any  part  ab- 
sent on  duty  from  its  skeleton  as  a crime  equiv- 
alent to  murder — ” 

After  this  I held  my  tongue.  Presently  my 
friend  again  inquired  whether  I was  going  up 
to  Court?” 

“ Why  should  I go  to  Court  ?” 

“ Oh,  sir,  it  pleases  you  to  be  facetious.  You 
must  be  aware  that  any  Skitzlander  who  has 
! been  left  by  nature  in  possession  of  every  limb, 

! sits  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Perfect,  or  the  Up- 
per House,  and  receives  many  state  emoluments 
and  dignities.*’ 

“ Are  there  many  members  of  that  Upper 
Assembly  ?” 

“ Sir,  there  were  forty-two.  But  if  you  are 
now  traveling  to  claim  your  seat,  the  number 
will  be  raised  to  forty-three.” 

“ The  Baron  Terroro — ” I hinted. 

“ My  brother,  sir.  His  eyes  are  on  the  box- 
seat  under  my  care.  Undoubtedly  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Upper  House.” 

I was  now  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  coach 
as  soon  as  possible.  My  wish  was  fulfilled  after 
the  next  pause.  One  eye,  followed  by  six  pairs 
of  arms,  with  strong  hard  hands  belonging  to 
them,  flew  in  at  the  window.  I was  collared ; 
the  door  was  opened,  and  all  hands  were  at 
work  to  drag  me  out  and  away.  The  twelve 
hands  wisked  me  through  the  air,  while  the  one 
eye  sailed  before  us,  like  an  old  bird,  leader  of 
the  flight. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

XT  IMPRISONMENT  AlfD  TRIAL  FOR  MURDER. 

What  sort  of  sky  have  they  in  Skitzland  r 
Our  earth  overarches  them,  and,  as  the  sunlight 
filters  through,  it  causes  a subdued  illumination 
with  very  pure  rays.  Skitzland  is  situated  near- 
ly in  the  centre  of  our  globe,  it  hangs  there  like 
a shrunken  kernel  in  the  middle  of  a nutshell. 
The  height  from  Skitzland  to  the  over-arching 
canopy  is  great;  so  great,  that  if  I had  not  fallen 
personally  from  above  the  firmament,  I should 
have  considered  it  to  be  a blue  sky  similar  to  ours. 
At  night  it  is  quite  dark ; but  during  the  day 
there  is  an  appearance  in  the  heaven  of  while 
spots ; their  glistening  reminded  me  of  stars.  I 
noticed  them  as  I was  being  conveyed  to  prison 
by  the  strong  arms  of  justice,  for  it  was  by 
a detachment  of  members  from  the  Skitzton 
police  that  I was  now  hurried  along.  The  air 
was  very  warm,  and  corroborated  the  com- 
mon observation  of  an  increase  of  heat  as  you 
get  into  the  pith  of  our  planet.  The  theory  of 
central  fire,  however,  is,  you  perceive,  quite 
overturned  by  my  experience. 

We  alighted  near  the  outskirts  of  a large  and 
busy  town.  Through  its  streets  I was  dragged 
publicly,  much  stared  at  and  much  staring. 
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The  street  life  was  one  busy  nightmare  of  dis- 
jointed limbs.  Professor  Essig,  could  he  have 
been  dragged  through  Skitzton,  would  have  de- 
livered his  farewell  lecture  upon  his  return. 
“Gentlemen — Fuit  Ilium,  Fuit  Ischium,  Fuit 
Sacrum,  anatomy  has  lost  her  seat  among  the 
sciences.  My  occupation’s  gone.”  Professor 
Owen’s  book  “On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,”  must 
contain,  in  the  next  edition,  an  Appendix  “ Upon 
Limbs  in  Skitziand.”  I was  dragged  through 
the  si  reels,  and  all  that  I saw  there,  in  the  pres- 
ent age  of  little  faith,  I dare  not  tell  you.  I 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  to  prison,  and 
there  duly  chained,  after  having  been  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  about  fifty  couples  of  eyes  drawn 
up  in  a line  within  the  prison  door.  I was 
chained  in  a dark  cell,  a cell  so  dark  that  I 
could  very  faintly  perceive  the  figure  of  some 
being  who  was  my  companion.  Whether  this 
individual  had  ears  wherewith  to  hear,  and 
mouth  wherewith  to  answer  me,  I could  not 
see,  but  at  a venture  I addressed  him.  My 
thirst  for  information  was  unconquerable;  I 
began,  therefore,  immediately  with  a question  : 

u Friend,  what  are  those  stars  which  we  see 
shining  in  the  sky  at  mid-day  ?” 

An  awful  groan  being  an  unsatisfactory  re- 
ply, I asked  again. 

“Man,  do  not  mock  at  misery.  You  will 
yourself  be  one  of  them.” 

“ The  teachers  shall  shine  like  stars  in  the 
firmament.”  I had  a propensity  for  teaching, 
but  was  puzzled  to  discover  how  I could  give 
so  practical  an  illustration  of  the  text  of  Fichte. 

“ Believe  me,”  I said,  “ I am  strangely  ig- 
norant. Explain  yourself.” 

He  answered  with  a hollow  voice : 

“ Murderers  are  shot  up  out  of  mortars  into 
the  sky,  and  stick  there.  Those  white,  glisten- 
ing specks,  they  aro  their  skeletons.” 

Justice  is  prompt  in  Skitland.  I was  tried 
incredibly  fast  by  a jury  of  twelve  men,  who 
had  absolutely  heads.  The  judges  had  nothing 
but  brain,  mouth,  and  ear.  Throe  powerful 
tongues  defended  mo,  but  as  they  were  not  suf- 
fered to  talk  nonsense,  they  had  little  to  say. 
The  whole  case  was  too  clear  to  be  talked  into 
cloudiness.  Baron  Terroro,  in  person,  deposed 
that  he  had  sent  his  eyes  to  see  a friend  at 
Culmsey,  and  that  they  were  returning  on  the 
Skitzton  coach,  when  I,  illegally,  came  with  my 
whole  bulk  upon  the  box-seat,  which  ho  occu- 
pied. That  one  of  his  eves  was,  in  that  man- 
ner, totally  destroyed,  but  that  the  other  eye, 
having  escaped,  identified  me,  and  brought  to 
bis  brain  intelligence  of  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen.  Ho  deposed  further,  that  having  receiv- 
ed this  information,  he  dispatched  his  uu crushed 
eye  with  arms  from  the  police-office,  and  accom- 
panied with  several  members  of  the  detective 
force  to  capture  the  offender,  and  to  procure 
the  full  proofs  of  my  crime.  A sub-inspector 
of  Skitzton  police  then  deposed  that  he  sent 
three  of  his  faculties,  with  his  mouth,  eye,  and 
ear,  to  meet  the  coach.  That  the  driver,  con- 
sisting only  of  a stomach  and  hands,  had  been 


unable  to  observe  what  passed.  That  the  guard, 
on  the  contrary,  bad  taxed  me  with  my  deed, 
that  he  had  seen  me  rise  from  my  scat  upon  the 
murdered  eye,  and  that  he  had  heard  me  make 
confession  of  my  guilt.  The  guard  was  brought 
next  into  court,  and  told  his  tale.  Then  I was 
called  upon  for  my  defense.  If  a man  wearing 
a cloth  coat  and  trowsers,  and  talking  excellent 
English,  were  to  plead  at  the  Old  Bailey  that 
he  had  broken  into  somo  citizen’s  premises  ac- 
cidentally by  falling  from  the  moon,  his  tale 
would  be  received  in  London  as  mine  was  in 
Skitzton.  I was  severely  reprimanded  for  my 
levity,  and  ordered  to  be  silent.  The  judge 
summed  up,  and  tho  jury  found  me  guilty.  The 
judge,  who  had  put  on  the  black  cap  before  the 
verdict  was  pronounced,  held  out  no  hope  of 
mercy,  and  straightway  sentenced  me  to  death, 
according  to  the  laws  and  usage  of  the  realm. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

TUB  LAST  HOURS  OF  TUK  CONDEMNED  IN  8K2TZLAND- 
▲M  EXECUTED. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the 
sentence  and  execution  of  a criminal  in  Skitz- 
iand, is  not  longer  than  three  hours.  In  order 
to  increase  the  terror  of  death  by  contrast,  the 
condemned  man  is  'suffered  to  taste  at  the  table 
of  life  from  which  he  is  banished,  the  most  lus- 
cious viands.  All  the  attainable  enjoyment  that 
his  wit  can  ask  for,  he  is  allowed  to  have,  dur- 
ing the  three  hours  before  he  is  shot  like  rub- 
bish off  the  fields  of  Skitziand. 

Under  guard,  of  course,  I was  now  to  be  led 
whithersoever  I desired. 

Several  churches  were  open.  They  never 
are  all  shut  in  Skitzton.  I was  taken  into  one. 
A man  with  heart  and  life  was  preaching. 
People  with  hearts  were  in  some  pews ; people 
with  brains,  in  others ; people  with  ears  only, 
in  somo.  In  a neighboring  church,  there  was 
a popular  preacher,  a skeleton  with  life.  His 
congregation  was  a crowd  of  ears,  and  nothing 
more. 

There  was  a day-performance  at  tho  Opera 
I went  to  that.  Fine  lungs  and  mouths  pos- 
sessed tho  stage,  and  afterward  there  was  a 
great  bewilderment  with  legs.  I was  surprised 
to  notice  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  ladies 
were  carried  in  and  out,  and  lifted  about  like 
dolls.  My  guides  sneered  at  my  pretense  of 
ignorance,  when  I asked  why  this  was.  But 
they  wore  bound  to  please  me  in  all  practicable 
ways,  so  they  informed  me,  although  somewhat 
pettishly.  It  seems  that  in  Skitziand,  ladies 
who  possess  and  have  cultivated  only  their  good 
looks,  lose  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  all  other 
endowments.  So  they  become  literally  dolls, 
but  dolls  of  a superior  kind  ; for  they  can  not 
only  open  and  shut  llscir  eyes,  but  also  sigh  ; 
wag  slowly  with  their  heads,  and  sometimes* 
take  a pocket  handkerchief  out  of  a bag,  and 
drop  it.  But  as  their  limbs  are  powerless,  they 
have  to  be  lifted  and  dragged  about  aft^r  the 
fashion  that  excited  my  astonishment. 
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I said  then,  “ Let  me  see  the  poor.”  They 
took  me  to  a Workhouse.  The  men,  there, 
were  all  yellow  ; and  they  wore  a dress  which 
looked  as  though  it  were  composed  of  as- 
phalte  ; it  had  also  a smell  like  that  of  pitch. 

I asked  for  explanation  of  these  things. 

A Superintendent  of  Police  remarked  that  I 
was  losing  opportunities  of  real  enjoyment  for 
the  idle  purpose  of  persisting  in  my  fable  of 
having  dropped  down  from  the  sky.  However, 
I compelled  him  to  explain  to  me  what  was  the 
reason  of  these  things.  The  information  1 ob- 
tained was  briefly  this:  that  Nature,  in  Skitz- 
land. never  removes  the  stomach.  Every  man 
has  to  feed  himself ; and  the  necessity  for 
finding  food,  joined  to  the  necessity  for  baying 
clothes,  is  a mainspring  whereby  the  whole 
clockwork  of  civilized  life  is  kept  in  motion. 
Now,  if  a man  positively  can  not  feed  and  clothe 
himself,  he  becomes  a pauper.  He  then  goes 
to  the  Workhoase,  where  he  has  his  stomach 
filled  with  a cement.  That  stopping  lasts  a 
life-lime,  and  he  thereafter  needs  no  food.  His 
body,  however,  becomes  yellow  by  the  super- 
flatty of  bile.  The  yellow-boy,  which  is  the 
Skitzland  epithet  for  paaper,  is  at  the  same 
time  provided  with  a suit  of  clothes.  The 
clothes  are  of  a material  so  tough  that  they  can 
be  worn  unrepaired  for  more  than  eighty  years. 
The  pauper  is  now  freed  from  care,  but  were  he 
in  this  state  cast  loose  upon  society,  since  he  has 
not  that  stimulus  to  labor  which  excites  industry 
in  other  men,  be  would  become  an  element  of 
danger  in  the  state.  Nature  no  longer  compel- 
ling him  to  work,  the  law  compels  him.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  is  forfeit  to  the  uses  of  his 
country.  He  labors  at  the  workhoase,  costing 
nothing  more  than  the  expense  of  lodging,  after 
the  first  inconsiderable  outlay  for  cement  where- 
with to  plug  his  stomach,  and  for  the  one  suit  of 
apparel. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  workhouse,  all  the 
bells  in  the  town  were  tolling.  The  superinten- 
dent told  me  that  I had  sadly  frittered  away  time, 
for  I had  now  no  more  than  half  an  hour  to  live. 
Upon  that  1 leaned  my  back  against  a post,  and 
asked  him  to  prepare  me  for  my  part  in  the  im- 
pending ceremony  by  giving  me  a little  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  executions. 

I found  that  it  was  usual  for  a man  to  be 
executed  with  great  ceremony  upon  the  spot 
whereon  his  crime  had  been  committed.  That 
in  case  of  rebellions  or  tumults  in  the  provinces, 
when  large  numbers  were  not  unfrequently  con- 
demned to  death,  the  sentence  of  the  law  was 
carried  out  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  disturbed 
districts.  That  large  numbers  of  people  were 
thus  sometimes  discharged  from  a single  mar- 
ket-place, and  that  the  repeated  strokes  appear- 
ed to  shake,  or  crack,  or  pierce  in  some  degree 
that  portion  of  the  sky  toward  which  the  artillery 
had  been  directed.  I here  at  once  saw  that  I 
had  discovered  the  true  cause  of  earthquakes  and 


volcanoes ; and  this  shows  how  great  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  theories  concerning  the  hidden 
constitution  of  this  earth,  by  going  more  deeply 
into  the  matter  of  it  than  had  been  done  by  any 
one  before  I dug  my  bole.  Our  volcanoes,  it  is 
now  proved,  are  situated  over  the  market-places 
of  various  provincial  towns  in  Skitzland.  When 
a revolution  happens,  the  rebels  are  shot  up- 
discharged  from  mortars  by  means  of  an  explo- 
sive material  evidently  far  more  powerful  than 
our  gun-powder  or  gun-cotton;  and  they  are 
pulverized  by  the  friction  in  grinding  their  way 
through  the  earth.  How  simple  and  easy 
truth  appears,  when  we  have  once  arrived 
at  it. 

The  sound  of  muffled  drums  approached  us, 
and  a long  procession  turned  the  corner  of  a 
street.  1 was  placed  in  the  middle  of  it — 
Baron  Terroro  by  my  side.  All  then  began  to 
float  so  rapidly  away,  that  I was  nearly  left 
alone,  when  forty  arms  came  back  and  collared 
me.  It  was  considered  to  be  a proof  of  my  re- 
fractory disposition,  that  1 would  make  no  use 
of  my  innate  power  of  flight.  I was  therefore 
dragged  in  this  procession  swiftly  through  the 
air,  drums  playing,  fifes  lamenting. 

We  alighted  on  the  spot  where  I had  fallen, 
and  the  hole  through  which  I had  come  I saw 
above  me.  It  was  very  small,  but  the  light 
from  above  shining  more  vividly  through  it 
made  it  look,  with  its  rough  edges,  like  a crum- 
pled moon.  A quantity  of  some  explosive  liquid 
was  poured  into  a large  mortar,  which  had 
been  erected  (under  the  eye  of  Baron  Terroro) 
exactly  where  my  misfortune  happened.  I was 
then  thrust  in,  the  baron  ramming  me  down, 
and  pounding  with  a long  stock  or  pestle  upon 
my  head  in  a noticeably  vicious  manner.  The 
baron  then  cried  “ Fire !”  and  as  I shot  out,  in 
the  midst  of  a blaze,  I saw  him  looking  up- 
ward. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH- 

XT  RSTENOE  ON  THE  SKITSLAJfDERI. 

By  great  good  fortune,  they  had  planteu 
their  artillery  so  well,  that  I was  fired  up 
through  my  hole  again,  and  alighted  in  my  own 
garden,  just  a little  singed.  My  first  thought 
was  to  run  to  an  adjoining  bed  of  vegetable 
marrows.  Thirty  vegetable  marrows  and  two 
pumpkins  I rained  down  to  astonish  the  Skitz- 
landers,  and  I fervently  hope  that  one  of  thorn 
may  have  knocked  out  the  remaining  eye  of  my 
vindictive  enemy,  the  haron.  I t&en  went  into 
the  pantry,  and  obtained  a basket  full  of  eggs, 
and  having  rained  these  down  upon  the  Skitz- 
landers,  I left  them. 

It  was  after  breakfast  when  I went  down  to 
Skitzland,  and  I came  back  while  the  dinar » 
bell  was  ringing. 
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[From  the  People’s  Journal.] 

CHARLOTTE  CORDAY. 

PERHAPS  the  event  that  lingers  longest  in 
the  memory,  among  all  the  appalling  episodes 
and  startling  passages  of  the  French  Revolution, 
is  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant  Marat,  by  Char- 
lotte Corday.  With  the  blood  of  old  Corneille 
running  in  her  veins,  and  possessing  something 
of  his  stern  and  masculine  love  of  liberty,  this 
simple  child  of  nature  hears  in  her  distant  home 
that  her  friends,  the  Girondists,  are  proscribed, 
and  that  a hated  triumvirate  in  Paris,  tramples 
on  the  feelings  and  liberties  of  the  people.  Full 
of  one  idea,  she  purchases  a knife,  and,  without 
a single  confidant,  sets  out  for  the  metropolis, 
where,  procuring  an  interview  with  Marat,  she 
stabs  him  to  the  heart,  and  with  one  blow  ac- 
complishes her  revenge,  and  what  she  vainly 
supposed  to  be  the  people’s  redemption. 

In  Miss  Julia  Kavanagh’s  charming  volumes 
she  gives  us  a pretty  faithful  memoir  of  this 
extraordinary  woman.  Among  the  women  of 
the  French  Revolution,  there  is  one,  says  the 
gifted  authoress,  who  stands  essentially  apart : 
a solitary  episode  of  the  eventful  story.  She 
appears  for  a moment,  performs  a deed — heroic 
as  to  the  intention,  criminal  as  to  ihe  means — 
and  disappears  forever;  lost  in  the  shadow  of 
time— an  unfathomed  mystery. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  youth  of  Charlotte 
Corday — to  give  her  the  name  by  which  she  is 
generally  known — was  spent  in  the  calm  ob- 
scurity of  her  convent  solitude.  Many  high 
visions,  many  burning  dreams  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions, already  haunted  her  imaginative  and  en- 
thusiastic mind,  as  she  slowly  paced  the  silent 
cloisters,  or  rested,  lost  in  thought,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  elms.  It  is  said  that, 
like  Madame  Roland,  she  contemplated  seclud- 
ing herself  for  ever  from  the  world  in  her  mon- 
astic retreat ; but,  affected  by  the  skepticism  of 
the  age,  which  penetrated  even  beyond  convent 

walls,  she  gave  up  the  project 

All  the  austerity  and  republican  enthusiasm 
of  her  illustrious  ancestor,  Pierre  Corneille, 
seemed  to  have  come  down  to  his  young  de- 
scendant. Even  Rousseau  and  Raynal,  the 
apostles  of  democracy,  had  no  pages  that  could 
absorb  her  so  deeply  as  those  of  ancient  history, 
with  its  stirring  deeds  and  immortal  recollec- , 
tions.  Often,  like  Manon  Philipon  in  the  recess  j 
of  her  father’s  workshop,  might  Charlotte  Cor- 
day bo  seen  in  her  convent  cell,  thoughtfully  j 
bending  over  an  open  volume  of  Plutarch,  that ! 
powerful  and  eloquent  historian  of  all  heroic 
sacrifices.  ^ 

When  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames  was  closed,  in 
consequence  of  the  Revolution,  Charlotte  was  in 
her  twentieth  year,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of 
wonderful  beauty ; and  never,  perhaps,  did  a 
vision  of  more  dazzling  loveliness  step  forth 
from  beneath  the  dark  convent  portal  into  the 
light  of  the  free  and  open  world.  She  was 
rather  tall,  but  admirably  proportioned,  with  a 
figure  full  of  native  grace  and  dignity : her 
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hands,  arms,  and  shoulders  were  models  of  pure 
sculptural  beauty.  An  expression  of  singular 
gentleness  and  serenity  characterized  her  fair, 
oval  countenance  and  regular  features.  Her 
open  forehead,  dark  and  well-archcd  eyebrows, 
and  eyes  of  a gray  so  deep  that  it  was  often 
mistaken  for  blue,  added  to  her  natural  grave 
and  meditative  appearance ; her  nose  was  straight 
and  well  formed,  her  mouth  serious  but  exquisite 
ly  beautiful. 

On  leaving  the  convent  in  which  she  had 
been  educated,  Charlotte  Corday  went  to  reside 
with  her  aunt,  Madame  Coutellier  de  Bretteville 
Gouville,  an  old  royalist  lady,  who  inhabited  an 
ancient-looking  house  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Caen.  There  the  young  girl,  who 
had  inherited  a little  property,  spent  several 
years,  chiefly  engaged  in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution. 

A silent  reserve  characterized  this  epoch  of 
Charlotte  Corday’s  life ; her  enthusiasm  was 
not  external  but  inward;  she  listened  to  the 
discussions  which  were  carried  on  around  her 
without  taking  a part  in  them  herself.  She 
seemed  to  feel  instinctively  that  great  thoughts 
are  always  better  nursed  in  the  heart’s  solitude : 
that  they  can  only  lose  their  native  depth  and 
intensity  by  being  revealed  too  freoly  before  the 
indifferent  gaze  of  the  world.  Those  with  whom 
she  then  occasionally  conversed  took  little  heed 
of  the  substance  of  her  discourse,  and  could 
remember  nothing  of  it  when  she  afterward 
became  celebrated ; but  all  recollected  well  her 
voice,  and  spoke  with  strange  enthusiasm  of  its 
pure,  silvery  sound. 

The  fall  of  the  Girondists,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  first  suggested  to  Charlotte  Corday  the 
possibility  of  giving  an  active  shape  to  her 
hitherto  passive  feelings.  She  watched  with 
intense,  though  still  silent  interest,  the  progress 
of  events,  concealing  her  secret  indignation  and 
thoughts  of  vengeance  under  her  habitually 
calm  aspect.  Those  feelings  were  heightened 
in  her  soul  by  the  presence  of  the  fugitive  Gi- 
rondists, who  had  found  a refuge  in  Caen,  and 
were  urging  the  Normans  to  raise  an  army  to 
march  on  Paris.  She  found  a pretense  to  call 
upon  Barbaroux,  then  with  his  friends  at  the 
Intcndancc.  She  came  twice,  accompanied  by 
an  old  servant,  and  protected  by  her  own  mod- 
est dignity.  Pethion  saw  her  in  the  hall,  where 
she  was  waiting  for  the  handsome  Girondist, 
and  observed  with  a smile,  u So  the  beautiful 
aristocrat  is  come  to  see  republicans.”  ‘ Citi- 
zen Pethion,”  she  replied,  “you  now  judge  me 
without  knowing  me,  but  a time  will  come  when 
you  shall  learn  who  I am.”  With  Barbaroux, 
Charlotte  chiefly  conversed  of  the  imprisoned 
Girondists;  of  Madanio  Roland  and  Marat. 

The  name  of  this  man  had  long  haunted  her 
with  a mingled  feeling  of  dread  and  horror. 

To  Marat  she  ascribed  the  proscription  of  the 
Girondists,  the  woes  of  the  Republic,  and  on 
him  she  resolved  to  avenge  her  ill-fated  country. 
Charlotto  was  not  aware  that  Marat  was  but 
the  tool  of  Danton  and  Robespierre.  “If  sueh 
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actions  could  be  counseled,”  afterward  said  Bar- 
baroux,  “ it  is  not  Marat  whom  we  would  have 
advised  her  to  strike.” 

While  this  deadly  thought  was  daily  strength- 
ening itself  in  Charlotte’s  mind,  she  received 
several  offers  of  marriage.  She  declined  them, 
on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  remain  free : but 
strange  indeed  must  have  seemed  to  her,  at 
that  moment,  those  proposals  of  earthly  love. 
One  of  those  whom  her  beauty  had  enamored, 
M.  de  Franquelin,  a young  volunteer  in  the 
cause  of  the  Girondists,  died  of  grief  on  learning 
her  fate  ; his  last  request  was,  that  her  portrait, 
and  a few  letters  he  had  formerly  received  from 
her,  might  be  buried  with  him  in  his  grave. 

For  several  days  after  her  last  interview  with 
Berb&roux,  Charlotte  brooded  silently  over  her 
great  thought;  often  meditating  on  the  history 
of  Judith.  Her  aunt  subsequently  remembered 
that,  on  entering  her  room  one  morning,  she 
found  an  old  Bible  open  on  her  bed : the  verse 
in  which  it  is  recorded  that  “the  Lord  had 
gifted  Judith  with  a sgpcial  beauty  and  fair- 
ness,” for  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  was  under- 
lined with  a pencil. 

On  another  occasion  Madame  de  Bretteville 
found  her  niece  weeping  alone;  she  inquired 
nto  the  cause  of  her  tears.  “They  flow,” 
replied  Charlotte,  “for  the  misfortunes  of  my 
country.”  Heroic  and  devoted  as  she  was,  she 
then  also  wept,  perchance,  over  her  own  youth> 
and  beauty,  so  soon  to  be  sacrificed  forever.  No 
personal  considerations  altered  her  resolve : she 
procured  a passport,  provided  herself  with  money, 
and  paid  a farewell  visit  to  her  father,  to  inform 
him  that,  considering  the  unsettled  condition 
of  France,  she  thought  it  best  to  retire  to  En- 
gland. He  approved  of  her  intention,  and  bade 
her  adieu.  On  returning  to  Caen,  Charlotte 
told  the  same  tale  to  Madame  de  Bretteville, 
left  a secret  provision  for  an  old  nurse,  and  dis- 
tributed the  little  property  she  possessed  among 
her  friends. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July, 
1793,  that  she  left  the  house  of  her  aunt,  with- 
out trusting  herself  with  a last  farewell.  Her 
most  earnest  wish  was,  when  her  deed  should 
have  been  accomplished,  to  perish,  wholly  un- 
known, by  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  multitude. 
The  woman  who  could  contemplate  such  a fate, 
and  calmly  devote  herself  to  it,  without  one  sel- 
fish thought  of  future  renown,  had  indeed  the 
heroic  soul  of  a martyr. 

Her  journey  to  Paris  was  marked  by  no  other 
event  than  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  some 
Jacobins  with  whom  she  traveled.  Ono  of  them, 
struck  by  her  rqodcst  and  gentle  beauty,  made 
her  a very  serious  proposal  of  marriage : she 
playfully  evaded  his  request,  but  promised  that 
ho  should  learn  who  and  what  she  was  at  some 
future  period.  On  entering  Paris,  she  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Providence,  Rue 
des  Vieux  Augustins,  not  far  from  Marat’s 
dwelling.  Hero  she  rested  for  two  days  before 
calling  on  her  intended  victim.  Nothing  can 
mark  more  forcibly  the  singular  calmness  of  her 


mind  : she  felt  no  hurry  to  accomplish  the  deed 
for  which  she  had  journeyed  so  far,  and  over 
which  she  had  meditated  so  deeply:  her  soul 
remained  serene  and  undaunted  to  the  last. 
The  room  which  she  occupied,  and  which  has 
often  been  pointed  out  to  inquiring  strangers, 
was  a dark  and  wretched  attic,  into  which  light 
scarcely  ever  penetrated.  There  she  read  again 
the  volume  of  Plutarch  she  had  brought  with 
her — unwilling  to  part  from  her  favorite  author, 
even  in  her  last  hours — and  probably  composed 
that  energetic  address  to  the  people  which  was 
found  upon  her  after  her  apprehension. 

Charlotte  perceived  that  to  call  on  Marat  was 
the  only  means  by  which  she  might  accomplish 
her  purpose.  She  did  so  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  July,  having  first  purchased  a knife  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  written  him  a note,  in 
which  she  requested  an  interview.  She  was 
refused  admittance.  She  then  wrote  him  a 
second  note,  more  pressing  than  the  first,  and 
in  which  she  represented  herself  as  persecuted 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Without  waiting  to 
see  what  effect  this  note  might  produce,  she 
called  again  at  half-past  seven  the  same  evening. 

Marat  then  resided  in  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers, 
in  a gloomy-looking  house,  which  has  since  been 
demolished.  His  constant  fears  of  assassination 
were  shared  by  those  around  him;  the  porter 
seeing  a strange  woman  pass  by  his  lodge,  with- 
out pausing  to  make  any  inquiry,  ran  out  and 
called  her  back.  She  did  not  heed  his  remon- 
strance, but  swiftly  ascended  the  old  stone  stair- 
case, until  she  had  reached  the  door  of  Marat’s 
apartment.  It  was  cautiously  opened  by  Al- 
bertine, a woman  with  whom  Marat  cohabited, 
and  who  passed  for  his  wife.  Recognizing  the 
same  young  and  handsome  girl  who  had  already 
called  on  her  husband,  and  animated,  perhaps, 
by  a feeling  of  jealous  mistrust,  Albertine  re- 
fused to  admit  her;  Charlotte  insisted  with 
great  earnestness.  The  sound  of  their  alterca- 
tion reached  Marat : he  immediately  ordered 
his  wife  to  admit  the  stranger,  whom  ho  recog- 
nized as  the  author  of  the  two  letters  lie  had 
received  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Albertine 
obeyed  reluctantly ; she  allowed  Charlotte  to 
enter;  and  after  crossing  with  her  an  ante 
chamber,  where  she  had  been  occupied  with  a 
man  named  Laurent  Basse  in  folding  some 
numbers  of  the  “ Ami  du  Peuple,”  she  ushered 
her  through  two  other  rooms,  until  they  came 
to  a narrow  closet  where  Marat  was  then  in  a 
bath.  Ho  gave  a look  at  Charlotte,  and  ordered 
his  wife  to  leave  them  alone:  she  complied,  but 
allowed  the  door  of  the  closet  to  remain  half 
open,  and  kept  within  call. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Marat  wore 
a soiled  handkerchief  bound  round  his  head, 
increasing  his  natural  hideousness.  A coar>e 
covering  was  thrown  across  the  bath;  a board 
likewise,  placed  transversely,  supported  his  pa- 
pers. Laying  down  his  pen,  he  asked  Char- 
lotte the  purport  of  her  visit.  The  closet  was 
so  narrow  that  she  touched  the  bath  near  which 
she  stood.  She  gazed  on  him  with  ill-disguised 
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horror  and  disgust,  but  answered  as  composedly 
as  she  could,  that  she  had  come  from  Caen,  in 
order  to  give  him  correct  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Girondists  there. 
He  listened,  questioned  her  eagerly,  wrote  down 
the  names  of  the  Girondists,  then  added,  with  a 
smile  of  triumph : 44  Before  a week  they  shall 
have  perished  on  the  guillotine.5’  “These 
words,”  afterward  said  Charlotte,  “ sealed  his 
fate.”  Drawing  from  beneath  the  handkerchief 
which  covered  her  bosom  the  knife  she  had  kept 
there  all  along,  she  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in 
Marat’s  heart.  He  gave  one  loud,  expiring 
cry  for  help,  and  sank  bock  dead,  in  the  bath. 
By  an  instinctive  impulse,  Charlotte  had  instant- 
ly drawn  out  the  knife  from  the  breast  of  her 
victim,  but  she  did  not  strike  again ; casting  it 
down  at  his  feet,  she  left  the  closet,  and  sat 
down  in  the  neighboring  room,  thoughtfully 
passing  her  hand  across  her  brow:  her  task 
was  done. 

The  wife  of  Marat  had  rushed  to  his  aid  on 
hearing  his  cry  for  help.  Laurent  Basse,  seeing 
that  all  was  over,  turned  round  toward  Charlotte, 
and,  with  a blow  of  a chair,  felled  her  to  the 
floor;  while  the  infuriated  Albertine  trampled 
her  under  her  feet.  The  tumult  aroused  the 
other  tenants  of  the  house;  the  alarm  spread, 
and  a crowd  gathered  in  the  apartment,  who 
learned  with  stupor  that  Marat,  the  Friend  of 
the  People,  had  been  murdered.  Deeper  still 
was  their  wonder  when  they  gazed  on  the  mur- 
deress. She  stood  there  before  them  with  still 
disordered  garments,  and  her  disheveled  hair, 
loosely  bound  by  a broad  green  ribbon  falling 
around  her;  but  so  calm,  so  serenely  lovely, 
that  those  who  most  abhorred  her  crime  gazed 
on  her  with  involuntary  admiration.  44  Was  she 
then  so  beautiful  ?5 1 was  the  question  addressed, 
many  years  afterward,  to  an  old  man,  one  of  the 
few'  remaining  witnesses  of  this  scene.  44  Beau- 
tiful 1”  he  echoed,  enthusiastically;  adding,  with 
the  eternal  regrets  of  old  age : “ Ay,  there  are 
none  such  now !” 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  she  was  led  be- 
fore her  judges.  She  was  dressed  with  care, 
and  had  never  looked  more  lovely.  Her  bear- 
ing was  so  imposing  and  dignified,  that  the 
spectators  and  the  judges  seemed  to  stand 
arraigned  before  her.  She  interrupted  the  first 
witness,  by  declaring  that  it  was  she  who  had 
killed  Marat.  “ Who  inspired  you  with  so  much 
hatred  against  him  ?”  asked  the  President. 

“I  needed  not  the  hatred  of  others,  I had 
enough  of  my  own,”  she  energetically  replied ; 
44  besides,  we  do  not  execute  well  that  which 
we  have  not  ourselves  conceived.” 

44  What,  then,  did  you  hate  in  Marat?” 

44  His  crimes.” 

44  Do  you  think  that  you  have  assassinated  all 
the  Marats?” 

14  No ; but  now  that  he  is  dead,  the  rest  may 
'ear.” 


She  answered  other  questions  with  equal  firm- 
ness and  laconism.  Her  project,  she  declared, 
J*een  formed  since  the  31s*  of  May.  44  She 
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had  killed  one  man  to  save  a hundred  thousand. 

She  was  a republican  long  before  the  Revolution, 
and  had  never  failed  in  energy.” 

44  What  do  you  understand  by  energy?”  ask- 
ed the  President. 

44  That  feeling,”  she  replied,  44  which  induces 
us  to  cast  aside  selfish  considerations,  and  sacri- 
fice ourselves  for  our  country.” 

Fouquier  Tinville  here  observed,  alluding  to 
the  sure  blow  she  had  given,  that  she  must  be 
well  practiced  in  crime.  44  The  monster  takes 
me  for  an  assassin !”  she  exclaimed,  in  a tone 
thrilling  with  indignation.  This  closed  the  de- 
bates, and  her  defender  rose.  It  was  not  Don!- 
cet  de  Pontecoulant — who  had  not  received  her 
letter — but  Chauveau  de  la  Garde,  chosen  by 
the  President.  Charlotte  gave  him  an  anxious 
look,  as  though  she  feared  he  might  seek  ts 
save  her  at  the  expense  of  honor.  He  spoke, 
and  she  perceived  that  her  apprehensions  wore 
unfounded.  Without  excusing  her  crime,  or 
attributing  it  to  insanity,  he  pleaded  for  the  fer- 
vor of  her  conviction  ; which  he  had  the  courage 
to  call  sublime.  The  appeal  proved  unavailing. 
Charlotte  Corday  was  condemned.  Without 
deigning  to  answer  the  President,  who  asked 
her  if  she  had  aught  to  object  to  the  penalty  of 
death  being  carried  out  against  her,  she  rose, 
and  walking  up  to  her  defender,  thanked  him 
gracefully.  44  These  gentlemen,”  said  she,  point 
•ing  to  the  judges,  44  have  just  informed  rue  that 
the  whole  of  my  property  is  confiscated.  1 owe 
something  in  the  prison : as  a proof  of  my  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  I request  you  to  pay  this  little 
debt.” 

On  returning  to  the  oonciergerie,  she  found 
an  artist,  named  Hauer,  waiting  for  her,  to  fia 
ish  her  portrait,  which  he  had  begun  at  the  tri- 
bunal. They  conversed  freely  together,  until 
the  executioner,  carrying  the  red  chemise  des- 
tined for  assassins,  and  the  scissors  with  which 
he  was  to  cut  her  hair  off,  made  his  appearance. 

44  What,  so  soon  1”  exclaimed  Charlotte  Corday, 
slightly  turning  pale ; but  rallying  her  courage, 
she  resumed  her  composure,  and  presented  a 
lock  of  her  hair  to  M.  Hauer,  as  the  only  re- 
ward in  her  power  to  offer.  A priest  came  to 
offer  her  his  ministry.  She  thanked  him  and 
the  persons  by  whom  he  had  been  sent,  but 
declined  his  spiritual  aid.  The  executioner  cat 
her  hair,  bound  her  hands,  and  threw  the  red 
chemise  over  her.  M.  Hauer  was  struck  with 
the  almost  unearthly  loveliness  which  the  crim- 
son hue  of  this  garment  imparted  to  the  ill-iated 
maiden.  44  This  toilet  of  death,  though  performed 
by  rude  hands,  leads  to  immortality,”  said  Char- 
lotte, with  a smile. 

A heavy  storm  broke  forth  as  the  car  of  the 
condemned  left  the  conciergerie  for  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  An  immense  crowd  lined 
every  street  through  which  Charlotte  Corday 
passed.  Hootings  and  execrations  at  first  rose 
on  her  path ; but  as  her  pure  and  serene  beauty 
dawned  on  the  multitude,  as  the  exquisite  love- 
liness of  her  countenance  and  the  sculptural 
beauty  of  her  figure  became  more  fully  revealed. 
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pit}  and  admiration  superseded  every  other  j 
feeling.  Her  bearing  was  so  admirably  calm  j 
# and  dignified,  as  to  rouse  sympathy  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  detested  not  only  her  crime,  but  the  I 
cause  for  which  it  had  been  committed.  Many 
men  of  every  party  took  off  their  hats  and  bow- 
ed as  the  cart  passed  before  them.  Among  those 
who  waited  its  approach,  was  a young  German, 
named  Adam  Luz,  who  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  and  followed  Charlotte  to 
the  scaffold.  He  gazed  on  the  lovely  and  heroic 
maiden  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  imagina- 
tive race.  A love,  unexampled  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  human  heart,  took  possession  of 
his  soul. 

Unconscious  of  the  passionate  love  she  had 
awakened,  Charlotte  now  stood  near  the  guillo- 
tine. She  turned  pale  on  first  beholding  it,  but 
soon  resumed  her  serenity.  A deep  blush  suf- 
fused her  face  when  the  executioner  removed 
the  handkerchief  that  covered  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  but  she  calmly  laid  her  head  upon 
the  block.  The  executioner  touched  a spring 
and  the  ax  came  down.  One  of  Samson’s  assist- 
ants immediately  stepped  forward,  and  holding 
up  the  lifeless  head  to  the  gaze  of  the  crowd, 
struck  it  on  either  cheek.  The  brutal  act  only 
excited  a feeling  of  horror;  and  it  is  said  that 
— as  though  even  in  death  her  indignant  spirit 
protested  against  this  outrage — an  angry  and 
crimson  flush  passed  over  the  features  of  Char- 
lotte Corday. 

[From  Household  Words.] 

GREENWICH  WEATHER-WISDOM. 

FI  England  every  body  notices  the  weather, 
and  talks  about  the  weather,  and  suffers  by 
the  weather,  yet  very  few  of  us  know  any  thing 
about  it.  The  changes  of  our  climate  have 
given  us  a constant  and  an  insatiable  national 
disease — consumption ; the  density  of  our  winter 
fog  has  sained  an  European  celebrity ; while 
the  general  haziness  of  our  atmosphere  induces 
an  Italian  or  an  American  to  doubt  whether  we 
are  ever  indulged  with  areal  blue  sky.  “Good 
day”  has  become  the  national  salutation;  um- 
brellas, water-proof  clothes,  and  cough  mixtures 
are  almost  necessities  of  English  life;  yet,  de- 
spite these  daily  and  hourly  proofs  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  weather  to  each  and  all  of  us, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  any 
effectual  steps  have  been  taken  in  England  to 
watch  the  weather  and  the  proximate  elements 
which  regulate  its  course  and  variations. 

Yet,  in  those  ten  years  positive  wonders  have 
been  done,  and  good  hope  established  that  a 
continuance  of  patient  inquiry  will  be  rewarded 
by  still  further  discoveries.  To  take  a single 
result,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a careful  study 
of  the  thermometer  has  shown  that  a descent 
of  the  temperature  of  London  from  forty-five  to 
thirty-two  degrees,  generally  kills  about  300 
persons.  They  may  not  all  die  in  the  very 
week  when  the  loss  of  warmth  takes  place,  but 
ihe  number  of  deaths  is  found  to  increase  to  that 
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extent  over  the  previous  average  within  a short 
period  after  the  change.  The  fall  of  tempera- 
ture, in  truth,  kills  them  as  certainly  as  a well- 
aimed  cannon-shot.  < Our  changing  climate,  or 
deficient  food  and  shelter,  has  prepared  them 
for  the  final  stroke,  but  they  actually  die  at  last 
of  the  weather. 

Before  1838,  several  European  states,  less 
apt  th^n  ourselves  to  talk  about  the.  weather, 
had  taken  it  up  as  a study,  and  had  made 
various  contributions  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject ; but  in  that  year  England  began 
to  act.  The  officials  who  now  and  then  emerge 
from  the  Admiralty  under  the  title  of  the 
“ Board  of  Visitors,”  to  see  what  is  in  progress 
at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  were  reminded 
by  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  that  much 
good  might  be  done  by  pursuing  a course  of 
magnetic  and  meteorological  observations.  The 
officials  “ listened  and  believed.” 

The  following  year  saw  a wooden  fence 
pushed  out  behind  the  Observatory  walls,  in 
the  direction  of  Blackheath,  and  soon  afterward 
a few  low-roofed,  unpainted,  wooden  buildings 
were  dotted  over  the  inclosure.  These  struc- 
tures are  small  enough  and  humble  enough  to 
outward  view,  yet  they  contain  some  most 
beautifully-constructed  instruments,  and  have 
been  the  scene  of  a series  of  observations  and 
discoveries  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 

The  stray  holiday  visitor  to  Greenwich  Park, 
who  feels  tempted  to  look  over  the  wooden 
paling,  sees  only  a series  of  deal  sheds,  upon  a 
rough  grass-plat ; a mast  some  eighty  feet  high, 
steadied  by  ropes,  and  having  a lantern  at  the 
top,  and  a windlass  below ; and  if  he  looks 
closer,  he  perceives  a small  inner  inclosure, 
surrounded  by  a dwarf  fence ; an  upright  stand, 
with  a movable  top,  sheltering  a collection  of 
thermometers;  and  here  and  there  a pile  of 
planks  and  unused  partitioning,  that  helps  tc 
give  the  place  an  appearance  of  temporary  ex- 
pediency, an  aspect  something  between  a col- 
lection of  emigrants’  cottages  and  the  yard  of  a 
dealer  in  second-hand  building  materials.  But 
— as  was  said  when  speaking  of  the  Astronom- 
ical Observatory  — Greenwich  is  a practical 
place,  and  not  one  prepared  for  show.  Science, 
like  virtue,  does  not  require  a palace  for  a 
dwelling-place.  In  this  collection  of  deal  houses, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  Nature  has  been  ooa 
stantly  watched,  and  interrogated  with  the  zeal 
aad  patience  which  alone  can  glean  a knowledge 
of  her  secrets.  And  the  results  of  those  watches, 
kept  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  weathers,  are  curious 
in  the  extreme;  but  before  we  ask  what  they 
are,  let  us  cross  the  barrier,  and  see  with  what 
tools  the  weather-students  work. 

The  main  building  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  its  chief  front  to  the  magnetic  north. 

It  is  formed  of  wood,  all  iron  and  other  metals 
being  carefully  excluded ; for  its  purpose  is  to 
contain  three  large  magnets,  which  have  to  he 
isolated  from  ail  influence  likely  to  interfere 
with  their  truthful  action.  In  three  arms  <A  the 
cross  these  magnets  are  suspended  by  bands  of 
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un wrought,  untwisted  silk.  In  the  fourth  arm  who  jots  down  the  successive  indications.  In 
is  a sort  of  double  window,  filled  with  apparatus  his  book  he  registers  from  day  to  day.  through* 
for  receiving  the  electricity  collected  at  the  top  out  the  year,  how  much  electricity  has  been  in  * 
of  the  mast  which  stands  close  by.  Thus,  in  this  the  air,  and  what  was  its  character,  even  to 
wooden  shed,  we  find  one  portion  devoted  to  such  particulars  as  to  whether  its  sparks  were 
electricity — to  the  detection  and  registry  of  the  ; blue,  violet,  or  purple  in  color.  At  times,  how- 
stray  lightning  of  the  atmosphere — and  the  other : ever,  he  has  to  exercise  great  care,  and  it  is 
three  to  a set  of  instruments  that  feel  the  influ-  not  always  that  he  even  then  escapes  receiving 
eoce  and  register  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  severe  shocks. 

changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  air.  44  True  Passing  on,  we  approach  the  magnets.  The} 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole,”  is  the  burden  of  an  i are  three  in  number ; of  large  size,  and  dif 
old  song,  which  now  shows  how  little  our  fore- , ferently  suspended,  to  show  the  various  ways  in 
fathers  knew  about  this  same  needle,  which,  j which  such  bodies  are  acted  upon.  All  bang 
jtt  truth,  has  a much  steadier  character  than  it ; by  bands  of  nnwrought  silk.  If  the  silk  were 
deserves.  Let  all  who  still  have  faith  in  the  i twisted,  it  would  twist  the  magnets,  and  the 
legend  go  the  the  magnet-house,  and  when  they  1 accuracy  of  their  position  would  be  disturbed, 
have  seen  the  vagaries  there  displayed,  they  Magnets,  like  telescopes,  must  be  true  in  theii 
will  have  but  a poor  idea  of  Mr.  Charles  Dib-  adjustment  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a hair’s 
dill’s  sea-heroes,  whose  constancy  is  declared  to  breadth.  One  magnet  hangs  north  and  south ; 
have  been  as  true  as  their  compasses  were  to  another  east  and  west ; and  a third,  like  a 
the  north.  scale-beam,  is  balanced  on  knife-edges  and 

Upon  entering  the  magnet-house,  the  first 
object  that  attracts  attention  are  the  jars  to 
which  the  electricity  is  brought  down.  The 
fluid  is  collected,  as  just  stated,  by  a conductor 
running  from  the  top  of  the  mast  outside.  In 
order  that  not  the  slightest  portion  may  be  lost 
in  its  progress  down,  a lamp  is  kept  constantly  perfect  quiet  that  reigns  about  the  instruments 
burning  near  the  top  of  the  pole,  the  light  of  of  the  philosopher,  and  with  heroic  perseverance 
which  keeps  warm  and  dry  a body  of  glass  that  persist  in  spinning  their  fine  threads  among  his 
cuts  off  all  communication  between  the  conductor  machines.  Indeed,  spiders  occasionally  betray 
and  the  machinery  which  supports  it.  Another  the  magnetic  observer  into  very  odd  behavior, 
light,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  electricity  At  times  he  may  be  seen  bowing  in  the  sun- 
by  its  flame,  is  placed  above  the  top  of  the  pole,  shine,  like  a Persian  fire- worshiper ; now  stoop- 
This  light,  burning  at  night,  has  given  rise  to  ing  in  this  direction,  now  dodging  in  that,  but 
many  a strange  supposition  in'the  neighborhood,  always  gazing  through  the  sun’s  rays  up  toward 
It  is  too  high  up  to  be  serviceable  as  a lantern  that  luminary.  He  seems  demented,  staring  at 
to  those  below.  Besides,  who  walks  in  Green-  nothing.  At  last  he  lifts  his  hand ; he  snatches 
wich  Park  after  the  gates  are  closed  ? It  can  apparently  at  vacancy  to  pull  nothing  down 
light  only  the  birds  or  the  deer.  44  Then,  Ir.  truth  his  eye  had  at  last  caught  the  gleam 
sorely,”  says  another  popular  legend,  44  it  is  tc  of  light  reflected  from  an  almost  invisible  spider 
guide  the  ships  on  the  river,  when  on  their  way  line  running  from  the  electrical  wire  to  the 
up  at  night ; a sort  of  landmark  to  tell  where-  neighboring  planks.  The  spider  who  had  ven- 
sbouts  the  Observatory  is  when  the  moon  and  tured  on  the  charged  wire  [mid  the  penalty  of 
stars  are  clouded,  and  refuse  to  show  where  such  daring  with  his  life  long  ago,  but  he  had 
their  watchers  are.”  ' left  his  web  behind  him,  and  that  beautifully 

All  these  speculations  are  idle,  for  the  lights  j minute  tbread,has  been  carrying  o(T  to  the  earth 
burn  when  the  sun  is  shining,  as  well  as  at ! a portion  of  the  electric  fluid,  before  it  had  been 
night ; and  the  object  of  the  lower  one  is  that  | received,  and  tested,  and  registered  by  the 
no  trace  of  moisture,  and  no  approach  of  cold, ! mechanism  below.  Such  facts  show  the  ex- 
shall  give  the  electricity  a chance  of  slipping  ceeding  delicacy  of  the  observations, 
down  the  mast,  or  the  ropes,  to  the  earth,  but  i For  seven  years,  the  magnets  suspended  in 
shall  leave  it  no  way  of  escape  from  the  wise  this  building  were  constantly  watched  every 
men  below,  who  want  it,  and  will  have  it,  two  hours— every  even  hour— day  and  night, 
whether  it  likes  or  no,  in  their  jars,  that  they  except  on  Sundays,  the  object  being  that  some 
may  measure  its  quantity  and  its  quality,  and  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  laws  regulating 
write  both  down  in  their  journals.  It  is  thus  the  movements  of  the  mariner’s  compass ; hence, 
that  electricity  comes  down  the  wires  into  those  that  while  men  became  wiser,  navigation  might 
jars  on  our  right  as  we  enter.  If  very  slight,  be  rendered  safer.  The  chief  observer — the 
its  presence  there  is  indicated  by  tiny  morsels  genius  loci — is  Mr.  Glaisher,  whose  name  figures 
of  pendent  gold-leaf ; if  stronger,  the  divergence  in  the  reports  of  the  Register-General.  He, 
of  two  straws  show  it ; if  stronger  still,  the  with  two  assistants,  from  year  to  year,  went  os 
third  jar  holds  its  greater  force,  while  neighbor-  making  these  tedious  examinations  of  the  varia* 
ing  instruments  measure  the  length  of  the  elee-  tions  of  the  magnets,  by  means  of  small  tele- 
trie  sparks,  or  mark  the  amount  of  the  electric  scopes,  fixed  with  great  precision  upon  pedestals 
force.  At  the  desk,  close  by,  sits  the  observer, ! of  masonry  or  wood  fixed  on  the  earth,  and 
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agate  planes,  so  beautifully,  that  when  once 
adjusted  and  inclosed  in  its  case,  it  is  opened 
only  once  a year,  lest  one  grain  of  dust,  or  one 
small  spider,  should  destroy  its  truth ; for  spi- 
ders are  as  troublesome  to  the  weather-student 
as  to  the  astronomer.  These  insects  like  the 
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unconnected  with  the  floor  of  the  building,  oc-  : 
cupying  a position  exactly  between  the  three 
magnets.  This  mode  of  proceeding  had  con- 
tinued for  some  years  with  almost  unerring 
regularity,  and  certain  large  quarto  volumes 
full  of  figures  were  the  results,  when  an  in- 
genious medical  man.  Mr.  Brooke,  hit  upon  a 
photographic  plan  for  removing  the  necessity 
for  this  perpetual  watchfulness.  Now,  in  the 
magnet-house,  we  see  light  and  chemistry  doing 
the  tasks  before  performed  by  human  labor ; and 
doing  them  more  faithfully  than  even  the  most 
vigilant  of  human  eyes  and  hands.  Around  the 
magnets  arc  cases  of  zinc,  so  perfect  that  they 
exclude  all  light  from  without.  Inside  those 
cases,  in  one  place,  is  a lamp  giving  a single 
ray  of  prepared  light,  which,  falling  upon  a 
mirror  soldered  to  the  magnet,  moves  with  its 
motions.  This  wandering  ray,  directed  toward 
a sheet  of  sensitive  photographic  paper,  records 
the  magnet’s  slightest  motion ! The  paper 
moves  on  by  clock-work,  and  once  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours  an  assistant,  having  closed  the 
shutters  of  the  building,  lights  a lantern  of 
yellow  glass,  opens  the  magnet-boxes,  removes 
the  paper  on  which  the  magnets  have  been  en- 
abled to  record  their  own  motions,  and  then, 
having  put  in  a fresh  sheet  of  sensitive  paper, 
he  shuts  it  securely  in,  winds  up  the  clock-work, 
puts  out  his  yellow  light,  and  lets  in  the  sun- 
dune.  His  lantern  glass  is  yellow,  because  the 
yellow  rays  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
safely  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  photographic 
paper  during  its  removal  from  the  instrument, 
to  the  dish  in  which  its  magnetic  picture  is  to 
be  fixed  by  a further  chemical  process.  It  is 
*he  blue  ray  of  the  light  that  gives  the  da- 
guerrotypic  likeness — as  most  persons  who  have 
had  their  heads  oflf,  under  the  hands  of  M.  Clau- 
del. or  Mr.  Beard,  or  any  of  their  numerous 
competitors  in  the  art  of  preparing  sun-pictures, 
well  know. 

Since  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Brooke  for  the 
self-registration  of  the  magnetic  changes  has 
been  in  operation  at  Greeifcvich,  the  time  of 
Mr.  Glaisher  and  bis  assistants  hAs  been  more 
at  liberty  for  other  branches  of  their  duties. 
These  are  numerous  enough.  Thermometers 
and  barometers  have  to  be  watched  as  well  as 
magnets.  To  these  instruments  the  same  in- 
genious photographic  contrivance  is  applied. 

The  wooden  building  next  to  the  magnet- 
house  on  the  southwest  contains  & modification 
of  Mr.  Brooke’s  ingenious  plan,  by  which  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
self-registered.  Outside  the  building  are  the 
bulbs  of  thermometers  freely  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Their  shafts  run  through  a zinc  case, 
and  as  the  mercury  rises  or  falls.  it  moves  a 
float  having  a projecting  arm.  Across  this  arm 
is  thrown  the  ray  of  prepared  light  which  falls 
then  upon  the  sensitive  paper.  Thus  we  see 
the  variations  of  the  needle  and  the  variations  in 
beat  and  cold  both  recording  their  own  story, 
within  rime  hurable-looking  wooden  sheds,  as 
completely  as  the  wind  and  the  rain  are  made 


to  do  the  same  thing,  on  the  top  of  the  towers 
of  the  Observatory.  The  reward  given  to  the 
inventor  of  this  ingenious  mode  of  self-registra- 
tion has  been  recently  revealed  in  a parliament- 
ary paper,  thus : u To  Mr.  Charles  Brooke  for 
his  invention  and  establishment  at  the  Roya! 
Observatory,  of  the  apparatus  for  the  self-regis- 
tration of  magnetical  and  meteorological  phe- 
nomena, c£500.”  Every  year  the  invention 
will  save  fully  <£500  worth  of  human  toil  \ and 
the  reward  seems  small  when  we  see  every 
year  millions  voted  for  warlike,  sinecure,  and 
other  worse  than  useless  purposes. 

Photography,  however,  can  not  do  all  the 
work.  Its  records  have  to  be  checked  by  inde- 
pendent observations  every  day,  and  then  both 
have  to  be  brought  to  their  practical  value  by 
comparison  with  certain  tables  which  test  their 
accuracy,  and  make  them  available  for  disclos- 
ing certain  scientific  results.  The  preparation 
of  such  tables  is  one  of  the  practical  triumphs 
of  Greenwich.  Many  a quiet  country  gentle- 
man amuses  his  leisure  by  noting  day  by  day 
the  variations  of  his  thermometer  and  barometer. 
Heretofore  such  observations  were  isolated  and 
of  no  general  value,  but  now,  by  the  tattles 
completed  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  published  by 
the  Royal  Society,  they  may  all  be  converted 
into  scientific  values,  and  be  made  available  for 
t he  increase  of  our  weather- wisdom . F or  nearly 
seventy  years  the  Royal  Society  had  observa- 
tions made  at  Somerset  House,  but  they  were  a 
dead  letter— -mere  long  columns  of  figures — till 
these  tables  gave  them  significance.  And  the 
same  tables  now  knit  into  one  scientific  whole, 
the  observations  taken  by  forty  scientific  volun- 
teers, who,  from  day  to  day,  record  for  the 
Registrar-General  of  births  and  deaths,  the 
temperature,  moisture,  Ac.,  of  their  different 
localities,  which  vary  from  Glasgow  to  Guern- 
sey, and  from  Cornwall  to  Norwich. 

What  the  Rosetta  stone  is  to  the  history  of 
the  Pharaohs,  these  Greenwich  tables  have 
been  to  the  weather-hieroglyphics.  They  have 
afforded  something  like  a key  to  the  language 
in  which  the  secrets  are  written  ; and  it  remainf 
for  industrious  observation  and  scientific  zeal  to 
complete  the  modern  victory  over  ancient  igno- 
rance. Already  the  results  of  the  Greenwich 
studies  of  the  weather  have  given  us  a number 
of  curious  morsels  of  knowledge.  The  whole- 
sale destruction  of  human  life  induced  by  a fall 
in  the  temperature  of  London  has  just  been 
noticed.  Besides  the  manifestation  of  that 
fact,  we  are  shown,  that  instead  of  a warm 
summer  being  followed  by  a cold  winter,  the 
tendency  of  the  law  of  the  weather  is  to  group 
warm  seasons  together,  and  cold  seasons  to- 
gether. Mr.  Glaisher  has  made  out.  that  the 
character  of  the  weather  seems  to  follow  certain 
curves,  so  to  speak,  each  extending  over  periods 
of  fifteen  years.  During  the  first  half  of  each 
of  these  periods,  the  seasons  become  warmer 
and  warmer,  till  they  reach  their  warmest  point, 
and  then  they  sink  again,  becoming  colder  and 
colder,  till  they  reach  the  lowest  point,  whenoe 
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they  rise  again.  His  tables  range  over  the 
last  seventy-nine  years — from  1771  to  1849. 
Periods  shown  to  be  the  coldest,  were  years 
memorable  for  high-priced  food,  increased  mor-  j 
t&lity,  popular  discontent,  and  political  changes.  I 
In  his  diagrams,  the  warm  years  are  tinted 
brown,  and  the  cold  years  gray,  and  as  the 
sheets  are  turned  over  and  the  dates  scanned, 
the  fact  suggest  itself  that  a gray  period  saw  j 
Lord  George  Gordon’s  riots ; a gray  period  j 
was  marked  by  the  Reform  Bill  excitement ; j 
and  a gray  period  saw  the  Corn  Laws  repealed. 

A few  more  morsels  culled  from  the  expe- 
rience of  these  weather-seers,  and  we  have 
done. 

Those  seasons  have  been  best  which  have 
enjoyed  an  average  temperature — not  too  hot 
nor  too  cold. 

The  indications  are  that  the  climate  of  En- 
gland is  becoming  warmer,  and,  consequently, 
healthier;  a fact  to  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  improved  drainage  and  the  removal  of  an 
excess  of  timber  from  the  land. 

The  intensity  of  cholera  was  found  greatest 
in  those  places  where  the  air  was  stagnant ; 
and,  therefore,  any  means  for  causing  its  mo- 
tion, as  lighting  fires  and  improving  ventilation, 
are  thus  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. 

Some  day  near  the  20th  of  January — the 
lucky  guess,  in  1838,  of  Murphy’s  Weather 
Almanac — will,  upon  the  average  of  years,  be 
found  to  be  the  coldest  of  the  whole  year. 

In  the  middle  of  May  there  are  generally 
some  days  of  cold,  so  severe  as  to  be  unex- 
plainable. Humboldt  mentions  this  fact  in  his 
Cosmos;  and  various  authors  have  tried  to  ac- 
count for  it — at  present  in  vain.  The  favorite 
notion,  perhaps,  is  that  which  attributes  this 
period  of  cold  to  the  loosening  of  the  icebergs 
of  the  north.  Another  weather  eccentricity 
is  the  usual  advent  of  some  warm  days  at  the 
beginning  of  November. 

Certain  experiments  in  progress  to  test  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  the  Thames, 
and  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  are  expect- 
ed to  show'  the  cause  of  the  famous  London  fog. 
During  the  night  the  Thames  is  often  from  ten 
to  seventeen  degrees  warmer,  and  in  the  day 
time  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  colder  than  the 
air  above  it. 

If  the  theory  of  weather-cycles  holds  good, 
we  are  to  have  seasons  colder  than  the  average 
from  this  time  till  1853.  when  warmth  will 
begin  again  to  predominate  over  cold.  A 
chilly  prophecy  this  to  close  with,  and  therefore, 
rather  let  an  anecdote  complete  this  chapter  on 
the  Weather- Watchers  of  Greenwich. 

Among  other  experiments  going  on  some 
time  ago  in  the  observatory  inclosure,  were 
some  by  which  Mr.  Glaisher  sought  to  discover 
how  much  warmth  the  earth  lost  during  the 
hours  of  night,  and  how  much  moisture  the  air 
would  take  up  in  a day  from  a given  surface. 
Upon  the  long  grass,  within  the  dwarf  fence 
already  mentioned  were  placed  all  sorts  of  odd 


substances,  in  little  distinct  qualities.  Ashes 
wood,  leather,  linen,  cotton,  glass,  lead,  copper 
and  stone,  among  other  things,  were  there  tc 
show  how  each  affected  the  question  of  radiation. 
Close  by  upon  a post  was  a dish  six  inchet 
across,  in  which  every  day  there  was  punctually 
poured  one  ounce  of  water,  and  at  the  same 
hour  next  day,  as  punctually  was  this  fluid  re- 
measured to  see  what  had  been  lost  by  evapora- 
tion. For  three  years  this  latter  experiment 
had  been  going  on,  and  the  results  were  posted 
up  in  a book;  but  the  figures  gave  most  con- 
tradictory results.  There  was  either  some- 
thing very  irregular  in  the  air,  or  something  very 
wrong  in  the  apparatus.  It  was  watched  for 
leakage,  but  none  was  found,  when  one  day 
Mr.  Glaisher  stepped  out  of  the  magnet-house, 
and  looking  toward  the  stand,  the  mystery  was 
revealed.  The  evaporating  dish  of  the  philoso- 
pher was  being  used  as  a bath  by  an  irreverent 
bird ! a sparrow  was  scattering  from  his  wings 
the  water  left  to  be  drunk  by  the  winds  of 
Heaven.  Only  one  thing  remained  to  be  done; 
and  the  next  minute  saw  a pen  run  through 
the  tables  that  had  taken  three  years  to  compile. 
The  labor  was  lost — the  work  had  to  be  begun 
again. 


DOING. 

OH,  friend,  whoe’er  thou  art,  who  dost  rejoice 
In  the  sweet  tones  of  thy  melodious  voice  ; 
Which  to  thy  fancy  are  so  rich  and  clear, 
Falling  like  music,  on  the  list’ning  ear, 

Of  thee  I ask, 

What  hast  thou  done  of  that  thou  hast  to  do  ? 

Art  silent  ? Then  I say, 

Until  thy  deeds  are  many  let  thy  words  be  few 

Oh,  man,  whoe’er  thou  art,  within  whose  breas 
The  glowing  thoughts  disdain  ignoble  rest ; 
Whose  soul  is  laboring  with  a monstrous  birth 
Of  winged  words,  to  scatter  through  the  earth 
Of  thee  1 ask, 

What  hast  thou  done  of  that  thou  hast  to  do  ? 

Art  silent  ? Then  I say, 

Until  thy  deeds  are  many  let  thy  words  be  few 

Oh,  brother  mine,  who  would’st  reform  mankind. 
Purging  the  dross,  and  leaving  all  refined ; 
Preaching  of  sinless  love,  sobriety, 

Of  goodness,  endless  peace,  and  charity, 

Of  thee  I ask, 

What  hast  thou  done  of  that  thou  hast  to  do  ? 

Art  silent?  Then  I say. 

Until  thy  deeds  are  many  let  thy  words  be  fe\* 

Speech  without  action  is  a moral  dearth, 

And  to  advance  the  world  is  little  worth  : 

Let  us  think  much,  say  little,  and  much  do. 

If  to  ourselves  and  God  we  will  be  true  ; 

And  ask  within, 

What  have  I done  of  that  I have  to  do? 

Is  conscience  silent — say, 

Oh  1 let  my  deeds  be  many  and  my  words  be  few 
T O L Rum.xid. 
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[Prom  Household  Words.] 

YOUNG  RUSSIA. 

CERTAIN  social  theorists  have,  of  late  years, 
proclaimed  themselves  t<Pthe  puzzled  publio 
under  the  name  and  signification  of  “Young.” 
Young  France,  Young  Germany,  and  Young 
England  have  had  their  day,  and  having  now 
grown  older,  and  by  consequence  wiser,  are 
comparatively  mute.  In  accordance  with  what 
seems  a natural  law,  it  is  only  when  a fashion 
is  being  forgotten  where  it  originated — in  the 
west — that  is  reaches  Russia,  which  rigidly 
keeps  a century  or  so  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Continent.  It  is  only  recently,  therefore,  that 
we  hear  of  “ Young  Russia.” 

The  main  principles  of  all  these  national 
youths  are  alike.  They  are  pleasingly  pictur- 
esque— simperingly  amiable ; with  a pretty  and 
piquant  dash  of  paradox.  What  they  propose 
is  not  new  birth,  or  dashing  out  into  new  systems, 
and  taking  advantage  of  new  ideas ; but  revert- 
ing to  old  systems,  and  furbishing  them  up  so  as 
to  look  as  good  as  new.  Re-juvenescence  is 
their  aim ; the  middle  ages  their  motto.  Young  ; 
England,  to  wit,  desires  to  replace  things  as  j 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  pack-horse,  the  j 
thumb-screw,  the  monastery,  the  ducking-stool, 
the  knight  errant,  trial  by  battle,  and  the  donjon- 
*ceep.  To  these  be  wishes  to  apply  all  possible 
jtodern  improvements,  to  adapt  them  to  present 
ideas,  and  to  present  events.  Though  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  his  mailed  knight  traveling 
per  first-class  railway,  he  would  abolish  luggage- 
trains  to  encourage  intestine  trade  and  the  breed 
of  that  noble  animal  the  pack-horse.  He  has, 
indeed,  done  something  in  the  monastic  line ; 
but  his  efforts  for  the  dissemination  of  supersti- 
tion, and  his  denunciations  of  a certain  sort  of 
witchcraft,  have  signally  failed.  In  truth,  the 
task  he  has  set  himself — that  of  re-constructing 
society  anew  out  of  old  materials — though  highly 
archaeological,  historical,  and  poetic,  has  the  fatal 
disadvantage  of  being  simply  impossible.  It  is 
telling  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
carry  their  minds,  habits,  and  sentiments  back, 
so  as  to  become  people  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
it  is  trying  to  make  new  muslin  out  of  mummy 
cloth,  or  razors  out  of  rusty  nails. 

u Young  Russia”  is  an  equal  absurdity,  but 
from  a precisely  opposite  cause;  for,  indeed,  this 
sort  of  youth  out  of  age  is  a series  of  paradoxes. 
The  Russian  of  the  present  day  is  the  Russian 
of  past  ages.  He  exists  by  rule — the  rule  of 
despotism — which  is  as  old  as  the  Medes  ami 
Persians ; and  which  forces  him  into  an  iron 
mould  that  shapes  his  appearance,  his  mind,  and 
his  actions  to  one  pattern,  from  one  generation 
to  another  Hence  every  thing  that  lives  and 
breathes  ir.  Russia  being  antique,  there  is  no 
appreciable  antiquity.  The  new  school,  there- 
fore— even  if  amateur  politics  were  allowable  in 
Russia,  which  they  are  not,  as  a large  popula- 
tion of  exiles  in  Siberia  can  testify  — has  no 
materials  to  work  upon.  Stagnation  is  the 
political  law,  and  “ Young  Russia”  dies  in  its 


babyhood  for  want  of  sustenance.  What  goe? 
by  the  name  of  civilization,  to  no  advance  in 
wealth,  morals,  or  social  happiness.  It  is  merely 
a tinsel  coating  over  the  rottenness  and  rust  with 
which  Russian  life  is  “sicklied  o’er.”  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a single  soul  below  the  rank 
> of  a noble;  and  with  him  it  means  Champagne, 

I bad  pictures,  Parisian  tailors,  operas,  gaming, 

; and  other  expenses  and  elegancies  imported  from 
j the  West.  Hundreds  of  provincial  noblemen  are 
j ruined  every  year  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  under- 
going this  process  of  civilization.  The  fortunes 
thus  wasted  are  enormous ; yet  there  is  only  one 
railroad  now  in  operation  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  and  that  belongs  to  the  Emperor,  and 
leads  to  one  of  his  palaces  a few  miles  from  the 
capital.  Such  is  Russian  civilization.  What 
then  is  “ Young  Russia”  to  do  ? Ask  one  of  its 
youngest  apostles,  Ivan  Vassilievitsch. 

This  young  gentleman — for  an  introduction 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  to  Count  SoiJogub— 
was,  not  long  ago,  parading  the  Jverskoy  boule- 
vard— one  of  the  thirteen  which  half  encircle 
Moscow — when  he  met  a neighbor  from  the 
province  of  Kazan.  Ivan  had  lately  returned 
from  abroad.  He  was  a perfect  specimen  of  the 
new  school,  inside  and  out.  Within,  he  had  im- 
bibed all  the  ideas  of  the  juvenile  or  verdant 
schools  of  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
Without,  he  displayed  a London  macintosh ; bis 
coat  and  trowsers  had  been  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Parisian  artists;  his  hair  was  cut  in 
the  style  of  the  middle  ages ; and  his  ehin  showed 
the  remnants  of  a Vandyke  beard.  He  also  re- 
sembled the  new  school  in  another  respect : he 
had  spent  all  his  money,  yet  he  was  separated 
from  home  by  the  distance  of  a long — a Russian 
— journey. 

To  meet  with  a neighbor — which  he  did— 
who  traveled  in  his  own  carriage,  in  which  he 
offered  a seat,  was  the  height  of  good  fortune. 
The  more  so,  as  Ivan  wished  to  see  as  much 
of  Russian  life  on  the  road  as  possible,  and  to 
note  down  his  impre$$ions  in  a journal,  whose 
white  leaves  were  as  yet  unsullied  with  ink. 
| From  the  information  be  intended  to  collect,  he 
; intended  to  commence  helping  to  re-construct 
| Russian  society  aftei1  the  order  of  the  new  Rus- 
! siaites. 

i The  vehicle  in  which  this  great  mission  was 
| to  be  performed,  was  a humble  family  affair 
j called  a Taranto*.  After  a series  of  adventures 
j — but  which  did  not  furnish  Ivan  a single  tm- 
I premon  for  his  note-book — they  arrive  at  Vla- 
dimir, the  capital  of  a province  or  “government.” 
Here  the  younger  traveler  meets  with  a friend, 
to  whom  he  confides  his  intention  of  visiting  all 
the  other  Government  towns  for  “ Young  Russia” 
purposes.  His  friend’s  reply  is  dispiriting  to  the 
last  degree. 

I “ There  is  no  difference  between  our  govern- 
( ment  towns.  See  one,  aud  you’ll  know  them 
all !” 

j “ Is  it  possible  ?” 

“ It  is  so,  1 assure  you.  Every  one  has  a 
t High-street ; one  principal  shop,  where  the 
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oountiy  gentlemen  buy  silks  for  their  wives,  and 
Champagne  for' themselves ; then  there  are  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  assembly-rooms,  an  apoth- 
ecary’s shop,  a river,  a square,  a bazaar,  two 
or  three  street-lamps,  sentry-boxes  for  the  watch- 
men, and  the  governor’s  house.” 

“ The  society,  however,  in  the  government 
towns  must  be  different  ?” 

“ On  the  contrary.  The  society  is  still  more 
uniform  than  the  buildings.” 

“ You  astonish  me  : how  is  that?” 

a Listen.  There  is,  of  course,  in  every  gov- 
ernment town  a governor.  These  do  not  always 
resemble  each  other;  but  as  soon  as  any  one 
of  them  appears,  police  and  secretaries  imme- 
diately become  active,  merchants  and  tradesmen 
bow,  and  the  gentry  draw  themselves  up,  with, 
however,  some  little  awe.  Wherever  the  gov- 
ernor goes,  he  is  sure  to  find  Champagne,  the 
wine  so  much  patronized  in  the  province,  and 
every  body  drinks  a bumper  to  the  health  of  the 
‘ father  of  the  province .’  Governors  generally 
are  well-bred,  and  sometimes  very  proud.  They 
like  to  give  dinner-parties,  and  benevolently  con- 
descend to  play  a game  of  whist  with  rich 
brandy-contractors  and  landowners.” 

“That’s  a common  thing,”  remarked  Ivan 
Vassilievitsch. 

“ Do  not  interrupt  me.  Besides  the  governor, 
there  is  in  nearly  every  government  town  the 
governor’s  lady.  She  is  rather  a peculiar  per- 
sonage ; generally  brought  up  in  one  of  the  two 
capitals,  and  spoiled  with  the  cringing  attentions 
of  her  company.  On  her  husband rs  first  entry 
into  office,  she  is  polite  and  affable ; later,  she 
begins  to  feel  weary  of  the  ordinary  provincial 
intrigues  and  gossips ; she  gets  accustomed  to 
the  slavish  attentions  she  receives,  and  lays 
claim  to  them.  At  this  period  she  surrounds 
herself  with  a parasitical  suite;  she  quarrels 
with  the  lady  of  the  vioe-govemor ; she  brags  of 
St.  Petersburg ; speaks  with  disdain  of  her  pro- 
vincial cirole,  and  finally  draws  upon  herself  the 
utmost  universal  ill-feeling,  which  is  kept  up  till 
the  day  of  her  departure,  when  all  goes  into 
oblivion,  every  thing  is  pardoned,  and  every 
body  bids  her  farewell  with  tears.” 

44  Two  persons  do  not  form  the  whole  society 
of  a town,”  interrupted  again  Ivan  Vassilievitsoh. 

44  Patience,  brother,  patience ! Certainly  there 
are  other  persons  besides  the  two  I have  just 
spoken  of:  there  is  the  vice-governor  and  his 
lady;  several  presidents,  with  their  respective 
ladies,  and  an  innumerable  crowd  of  function- 
aries serving  under  their  leadership.  The  ladies 
are  ever  quarreling  in  words,  while  their  hus- 
bands do  the  same  thing  upon  foolscap.  The 
presidents,  for  the  most  part,  are  men  of  ad- 
vanced age  and  business-like  habits,  with  great 
orosses  hanging  from* their  necks,  and  are,  dur- 
ing the  day  time,  to  be  seen  out  of  their  courts 
only  on  holidays.  The  government  attorney  is 
generally  a single  man,  and  an  enviable  match. 
The  superior  officer  of  the  gens-d'armes  is  a 
‘good  fellow.’  The  nobility-marshal  a great 
snorUman.  Besides  the  government  and  the 
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local  officers,  there  live  in  a government  town 
stingy  landowners,  or  those  who  have  squander- 
ed away  their  property ; they  gamble  from 
evening  to  morning,  nay,  from  morning  to 
evening  too,  without  getting  the  least  bit  tired 
of  their  exercise.” 

44  Now,  about  their  mode  of  living  ?”  asked 
Ivan  Vassilievitsch. 

“ The  mode  of  living  is  a very  dull  one.  An 
exchange  of  ceremonious  visits.  Intrigues, 
cards — cards,  intrigues.  Now  and  then,  per- 
chance, you  may  meet  with  a kind,  hospitable 
family,  but  such  a case  is  very  rare ; you  much 
oftener  find  a ludicrous  affectation  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  an  imaginary  high  life.  There  are 
no  public  amusements  in  a government  town. 
During  winter  a series  of  bails  are  announced 
to  take  place  at  the  Assembly-rooms;  however, 
from  an  absurd  primness,  these  balls  are  little 
frequented,  because  no  one  wants  to  be  the  first 
in  the  room.  The  4 bon  genre ’ remains  at  home 
and  plays  whist.  In  general,  I have  remarked, 
that  on  arriving  in  a government  town,  it  seems 
as  if  you  were  too  early  or  too  late  for  some 
extraordinary ^vent.  You  are  ever  welcomed  : 
‘What  a pity  you  were  not  here  yesterday!’ 
or,  * You  should  stay  here  till  to-morrow.’  ” 

In  process  of  time  Ivan  Vassilievitsch  and  his 
good-natured  Cat  companion,  Vassily  Ivanovitsoh, 
reach  a borough  town,  where  the  Tarantas 
breaks  down.  There  is  a tavern,  and  here  is  a 
description  of  it. 

44  The  tavern  was  like  any  other  tavern— a 
large  wooden  hut,  with  the  usual  out-buildings. 
At  the  entrance  stood  an  empty  cart.  The 
staircase  was  crooked  and  shaky,  and  at  the  top 
of  it,  like  a moving  candelabrum,  stood  a waiter 
with  a tallow  candle  in  his  hand.  To  the  right 
was  the  tap- room,  painted  from  time  immemo- 
rial to  imitate  a grove.  Tumblers,  tea-pots, 
decanters,  three  silver  and  a great  number  of 
pewter  spoons,  adorned  the  shelves  of  a cup- 
board ; a couple  of  lads  in  chintz  shirts,  with 
dirty  napkins  over  their  shoulders,  busied  them- 
selves at  the  bar.  Through  an  open  door  you 
saw  in  the  next  room  a billiard-table,  and  a hen 
gravely  promenading  upon  it. 

44  Our  travelers  were  conducted  into  the  prin* 
cipal  room  of  this  elegant  establishment,  where 
they  found,  seated  round  a boiling  tea-urn,  three 
merchants — one  gray-haired,  one  red-haired, 
and  one  dark-haired.  Each  of  these  was  armed 
with  a steaming  tumbler ; each  of  them  sipped, 
smacked  his  lips,  stroked  his  beard,  and  sipped 
again  the  fragrant  beverage. 

41  The  red-haired  man  was  saying, 

41 4 1 made,  last  summer,  a splendid  bargain  * 
I had  bought  from  a company  of  Samara-Tar- 
tars, some  five  hundred  bags  of  prime  quality, 
which  I purchased  from  a nobleman  who  was  in 
want  of  money,  but  such  dreadful  stuff  it  was, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  very  low  prioe,  I 
would  never  have  thought  of  looking  at  it. 
What  did  I do  ? I mixed  these  two  cargoes, 
and  sold  the  whole  lot  to  a brandy-contractor  at 
Ribna,  for  mime  quality.’ 
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“ 1 It  was  a olever  speculation,’  remarked  the 
dark-haired. 

u ‘ A commercial  trick !’  added  the  gray- 
haired. 

u While  this  conversation  was  proceeding, 
Vassily  Ivanovitsch  and  Ivan  Vassilievitsch  had 
taken  seats  at  a separate  little  table ; they  had 
ordered  their  tea,  and  were  listening  to  what  the 
three  merchants  were  saying. 

“ A poor-looking  fellow  came  in,  and  took 
from  his  breast-pocket  an  incredibly  dirty  sheet 
of  paper,  in  which  were  wrapped  up  bank-notes 
and  some  gold,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  gray- 
haired  merchant,  who,  having  counted  them 
over,  said, 

44  ‘ Five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
roubles.  Is  it  right?’ 

“ 4 Quite  right,  sir.’ 

44 1 It  shall  be  delivered  according  to  your 
wish.’ 

4i  Ivan  asked  why  the  sender  had  not  taken  a 
receipt  ? 

44  The  red  and  dark-haired  merchants  burst 
out  laughing ; the  gray-haired  got  into  a passion. 

44  4 A receipt !’  he  cried  out,  furiously,  4 a re- 
ceipt! I would  have  broken  his  jaw  with  his 
own  money,  had  he  dared  to  ask  me  for  a re- 
ceipt. I have  been  a merchant  now  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  I have  never  yet  been  insulted 
by  being  asked  to  give  a receipt.’ 

4‘  * You  see,  sir,1  said  the  red-haired  merchant, 
it  is  only  with  noblemen  that  such  things  as 
receipts  and  bills  of  exchange  exist.  We  com- 
mercial people  do  not  make  use  of  them.  Our 
simple  word  suftioes.  We  have  no  time  to 
spare  for  writing.  For  instance,  sir : here  is 
Sidor  Avdeivitsch,  who  has  millions  of  roubles 
in  his  trade,  and  his  whole  writing  consists  of  a 
few  scraps  of  paper,  for  memory’s  sake,  sir.’ 

44  * I don’t  understand  that,’  interrupted  Ivan 
Vassilievitsch. 

44  4 How  could  you,  sir  ? It  is  mere  commer- 
cial  business,  without  plan  or  facade.  We  our- 
selves learn  it  from  our  childhood  : first  as  errand 
boys,  then  as  clerks,  till  we  become  partners  in 
the  business.  I confess  it  is  hard  work.’ 

Upon  this  text  Ivan  preaches  a 44  Young 
Russia  discourse.” 

44  4 Allow  me  a few  words,*  he  said  with  fer- 
vor. 4 It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  iu  Russia 
a great  number  of  persons  buying  and  selling, 
but  yet,  I must  say,  we  have  no  systematic 
commerce.  For  commerce,  science,  and  learn- 
ings are  indispensable;  a conflux  of  civilized 
men,  clever  mathematical  calculations — but  not, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  you,  dependence 
npon  mere  chance.  You  earn  millions,  because 
you  convert  the  consumer  into  a victim,  against 
whom  every  kind  of  cheat  Is  pardonable,  and  then 
you  lay  by  farthing  by  farthing,  refusing  your- 
selves not  only  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  but  even 
the  most  necessary  comforts  ...  You  brag  of 
your  threadbare  clothes ; but  surely  this  extreme 
parsimony  is  a thousand  times  more  hlamable 
than  the  opposite  prodigality  of  those  of  your 
comrades  who  spend  their  time  among  gipsies, 
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and  their  money  in  feasting.  You  boast  of  your 
ignorance,  because  you  do  not  know  what  civiliz- 
ation is.  Civilization,  according  to  your  notions, 
consists  in  shorter  laps  of  a coat,  foreign  furni- 
ture, bronzes,  and  champagne — in  a word,  in 
outward  trifles  and  silly  customs.  Trust  me, 
not  such  is  civilization  . . . Unite  yourselves ! 

Be  it  your  vocation  to  lay  open  all  the  hidden 
riches  of  our  great  country;  to  diffuse  life  and 
vigor  into  all  its  veins ; to  take  the  whole  man- 
agement of  its  material  interests  into  your  hands. 

Unite  your  endeavors  in  this  beautiful  deed,  and 
you  may  be  certain  of  success ! Why  should 
Russia  be  worse  than  England?  Comprehend 
only  your  calling ; let  the  beam  of  civilization 
fall  upon  you,  and  your  love  for  your  fatherland 
will  strengthen  such  a union ; and  you  will  see 
that  not  only  the  whole  of  Russia,  but  even  the 
whole  world  will  be  in  your  hands.’ 

44  At  this  eloquent  conclusion,  the  red  and  the 
dark-haired  merchants  opened  wide  their  eyes. 

They,  of  course,  did  not  understand  a single 
word  of  Ivan  Vassilievitsch’s  speech. 

44AIas,  for  Young  Russia!”  Ivan  ^olefully 
remarks  in  another  place : 

44 1 thought  to  study  life  in  the  provinces : 
there  is  no  life  in  the  provinces ; every  one 
there  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  cut.  Life  in  the 
capitals  is  not  a Russian  life,  but  a weak  imita- 
tion of  the  petty  perfections  and  gross  vices  of 
modern  civilization.  Where  am  I then  to  find 
Russia  ? In  the  lower  classes,  perhaps,  in  the 
every-day  life  of  the  Russian  peasant?  But 
have  I not  been  now  for  five  ctays  chiefly  among 
this  class  ? I prick  up  my  ears  and  listen ; I 
open  wide  my  eyes  and  look,  and  do  what  I 
may,  I find  not  the  least  trifle  worth  noting  in 
my  4 Impressions.'  The  country  is  dead  ; there 
is  nothing  but  land,  land,  land;  so  much  land, 
indeed,  that  my  eyes  get  tired  of  looking  at  it ; 
a dreadful  road,  wagons  of  goods,  swearing 
carriers,  drunken  stage  inspectors ; beetles 
creeping  on  every  wall ; soups  with  the  smell 
of  tallow  candles  ! How  is  it  possible  for  any 
respectable  person  to  occupy  himself  with  suoh 
nasty  stuff?  And  what  is  yet  more  provoking, 
is  the  doleful  uniformity  which  tires  you  so  much, 
and  affords  you  no  rest  whatever.  Nothing 
new,  nothing  unexpected  ! To-morrow  what  has 
been  to-day ; to-day  what  has  been  yesterday. 

Here,  a post-stage,  there  a post-stage,  and  fur- 
ther the  same  post-stage  again  ; here,  a village 
elder  asking  for  drink-money,  and  again  to  in- 
finity village  elders  all  asking  for  drink-money. 

What  can  I write  ? I begin  to  agree  with  Vas- 
sily Ivanovitsch ; he  is  right  in  saying  that  we 
do  not  travel,  and  that  there  is  no  traveling  in 
Russia.  We  simply  are  going  to  Mordassy. 

Alas  ! for  my  4 Impressions'  ” 

Whoever  wants  to  knew  more  of  this  amus- 
ing Young  Russian,  must  consult  44  The  Taras %• 
tasV  We  can  assure  the  reader  that  the  book 
is  fraught  with  & store  of  amusement— chiefly 
descriptions  of  town  and  country  life  in  Russia— 
not  often  compressed  into  the  modest  and  in  ex 
pensive  compass  of  a thin  duodecimo 
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[From  Houwhold  Word*. 

THE  ORPHAN’S  VOYAGE  HOME. 

THE  men  could  hardly  keep  the  deck, 

So  bitter  was  the  night ; 

Keen  northeast  winds  sang  through  the  shrouds, 
The  deck  was  frosty  white ; 

While  overhead  the  glistening  stars 
Put  forth  their  points  of  light. 

On  deck,  behind  a bale  of  goods, 

Two  orphans  crouch’d,  to  sleep  ; 

But  ’twas  so  cold,  the  youngest  boy 
In  vain  tried  not  to  weep  : 

They  were  so  poor,  they  had  no  right 
Near  cabin  doors  to  creep. 

The  elder  round  the  younger  wrapt 
His  little  ragged  cloak, 

To  shield  him  from  the  freezing  sleet, 

And  surf  that  o’er  them  broke ; 

Then  drew  him  closer  to  his  side, 

And  softly  to  him  spoke  : 

u The  night  will  not  be  long” — he  said. 

44  And  if  the  cold  winds  blow, 

We  shall  the  sooner  reach  our  home, 

And  see  the  peat-fire  glow; 

But  now  the  stars  are  beautiful — 

Oh,  do  not  tremble  so ! 

44  Come  closer ! — ^leep— forget  the  frost — 
Think  of  the  morning  red — 

Our  father  and  our  mother  soon 
Will  take  us  to  their  bed ; 

And  in  their  warm  arms  we  shall  sleep.” 

He  knew  not  they  were  dead. 

For  them  no  father  to  the  ship 
Shall  with  the  morning  come ; 

For  them  no  mother’s  loving  arms 
Are  spread  to  take  them  home : 

Meanwhile  the  cabin  passengers 
In  dreams  of  pleasure  roam. 

At  length  the  orphans  sank  to  sleep 
All  on  the  freezing  deck; 

Close  huddled  side  to  side — each  arm 
Clasp'd  round  the  other’s  neck. 

With  heads  bent  down,  they  dream’d  the  earth 
Was  fading  to  a speck. 

The  steerage  passengers  have  all 
Been  taken  down  below, 

And  round  the  stove  they  warm  their  limbs 
Into  a drowsy  glow; 

And  soon  within  their  berths  forget 
The  icy  wind  and  snow. 

Now  morning  dawns  : the  land  in  sight, 

Smiles  beam  on  every  face ! 

The  pale  and  qualmy  passengers 
Begin  rhe  deck  to  pace, 

Seeking  along  the  sun-lit  cliffs 
Some  well-known  spot  to  trace. 


Only  the  orphans  do  not  stir, 

| Of  all  this  bustling  train  : 

! They  reached  their  home  this  starry  night  J 
They  will  not  stir  again ! 

' The  winter’s  breath  proved  kind  to  them, 

| And  ended  all  their  pain. 

J But  in  their  deep  and  freezing  sleep, 

Clasp’d  rigid  to  each  other, 

In  dreams  they  cried,  “ The  bright  morn  breaks, 
Home  ! home  ! is  here,  my  brother ! 

The  Angel  Death  has  been  our  friend — 

We  come  ! dear  Father  ! Mother  !” 


| [From  the  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Huntj 

LORD  BYRON,  WORDSWORTH,  AND 
| CHARLES  LAMB. 

IN  this  house,  Lord  Byron  continued  the  visit* 
which  he  made  me  in  prison.  Unfortunately, 
I was  too  ill  to  return  them.  He  pressed  me 
very  much  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him ; but 
illness,  and  the  dread  of  committing  my  critical 
independence,  alike  prevented  me.  His  lord- 
| ship  was  one  of  a management  that  governed 
I Drury-lane  Theatre  at  that  time,  and  that  were 
not  successful.  Ho  got  nothing  by  it,  but  petty 
vexations  and  a good  deal  of  scandal. 

Lord  Byron’s  appearance  at  that  time  was 
the  finest  I ever  saw  it.  He  was  ffttter  than 
i before  his  marriage,  but  only  just  enough  so  to 
| complete  the  elegance  of  his  person  ; and  the 
turn  of  his  head  and  countenance  had  a spirit 
and  elevation  in  it,  which,  though  not  unmixed 
with  disquiet,  gave  him  altogether  a very  noble 
i look.  His  dress,  which  was  blaek,  with  white 
; trowsers.  and  which  he  wore  buttoned  close  over 
the  body,  completed  the  succinctness  and  gentle- 
i manliness  of  his  appearance.  I remember  one 
day,  as  he  stood  looking  out  of  the  window,  he 
resembled  in  a lively  manner  the  portrait  of  him 
by  Phillips,  by  far  the  best  that  has  appeared  ; 
I mean  the  best  of  him  at  his  best  time  or  life, 
and  the  most  like  him  in  features  as  well  as 
expression.  He  sat  one  morning  so  long,  that 
! Lady  Byron  sent  up  twice  to  let  him  know  she 
was  waiting.  Her  ladyship  used  to  go  on  in 
the  carriage  to  Henderson’s  nursery  ground,  to 
get  flowers.  I had  nut  the  honor  of  knowing 
her,  nor  ever  saw  her  but  once,  when  I caught 
a glimpse  of  her  at  the  door.  I thought  she 
had  a pretty,  earnest  look,  with  her  44  pippin” 
face ; an  epithet  by  which  she  playfully  desig- 
i nated  herself. 


It  was  here  also  I had  the  honor  of  a visit 
, from  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  came  to  thank  me 
for  the  zeal  I had  shown  in  advocating  the  cause 
of  his  genius.  I had  the  pleasure  of  showing 
i him  his  book  on  my  shelves  by  the  side  of  Mil- 
I ton ; a sight  which  must  have  been  the  more 
agreeable,  inasmuch  as  the  visit  was  unexpeet- 
j ed.  He  favored  me,  in  return,  with  giving  his 
opinion  of  some  of  the  poets  his  contemporaries, 
! who  would  assuredly  not  have  paid  him  a visit 
: on  the  same  grounds  on  which  he  was  pleased 
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o honor  myself.  Nor  do  I believe,  that  from 
that  day  to  this,  he  thought  it  becoming  in  him 
to  reciprocate  the  least  part  of  any  benefit  which 
a word  in  good  season  may  have  done  for  him. 
Lord  Byron,  in  resentment  for  my  having  called 
him  the  “ prince  of  the  bards  of  his  time,”  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  even  the  “one-eyed  mon- 
arch of  the  blind.”  He  said  he  was  the  “blind 
monarch  of  the  one-eyed.”  I must  still  differ 
with  his  lordship  on  that  point;  but  [ must  own, 
that,  after  all  which  I have  seen  and  read,  pos- 
terity, in  my  opinion,  will  differ  not  a little  with 
one  person  respecting  the  amount  of  merit  xo 
be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Wordsworth ; though  who 
that  one  person  is,  I shall  leave  the  reader  to 
discover. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  whom  Mr.  Hazlitt  desig- 
nated as  one  who  would  have  had  the  wide 
circle  of  his  humanities  made  still  wider,  and  a 
good  deal  more  pleasant,  by  dividing  a little 
more  of  his  time  between  his  lakes  in  West- 
moreland and  the  hotels  of  the  metropolis,  had 
a diguitied  manner,  with  a deep  and  roughish, 
but  not  un pleasing  voice,  and  an  exalted  mode 
of  shaking.  He  had  a habit  of  keeping  his  left 
hand  in  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat ; and  in  this 
attitude,  except  when  he  turned  round  to  take 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  criticism  from  the 
•helves  (for  his  contemporaries  were  there  also), 
he  sat  dealing  forth  his  eloquent  but  hardly 
catholic  judgments.  In  his  “fathers  house,” 
there  were  not  “many  mansions.”  He  was  as 
skeptical  on  the  merits  of  all  kinds  of  poetry  but 
one,  as  Richardson  was  on  those  of  the  novels 
of  Fielding. 

Under  the  study  in  which  my  visitor  and  I 
were  silting  was  an  archway,  leading  to  a 
nursery -ground ; a cart  happened  to  go  through 
it  while  I was  inquiring  whether  he  would  take 
any  refreshment ; and  he  uttered,  in  so  lofty  a 
voice,  the  words,  “Any  thing  which  is  going 
forward”  that  I felt  inclined  to  ask  him  whether 
he  would  take  a piece  of  the  cart.  Lamb  would 
certainly  have  done  it.  But  this  was  a levity 
which  would  neither  have  been  so  proper  on 
my  part,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance,  nor 
very  intelligible  perhaps,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  serious  poet.  There  are  good- 
humored  warrants  for  smiling,  which  lie  deeper 
even  than  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  thoughts  for  tears. 

I did  not  see  this  distinguished  person  again 
till  thirty  years  afterward ; when,  I should  ven- 
ture to  say,  his  manner  was  greatly  superior  to 
what  it  was  in  the  former  instance;  indeed, 
quite  natural  and  noble,  with  a cheerful  air  of 
animal  as  well  as  spiritual  confidence ; a gallant 
hearing,  curiously  reminding  one  of  a certain 
illustrious  duke,  as  I have  seen  nim  walking 
tome  dozen  years  ago  by  a lady’s  side,  with  no  ! 
unbecoming  oblivion  of  his  time  of  life.  I ob-  ! 
served,  also,  that  he  no  longer  committed  him- 
•elf  in  scornful  criticisms,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
criticisms  whatever,  at  least  as  far  as  I»knew. 
He  had  found  ont  that  he  could,  at  least,  afford 
to  be  silent.  Indeed,  be  spoke  very  little  of 
toy  thing. 
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Walter  Scott  said,  that  the  eyes  of  Barns 
were  the  finest  he  ever  saw.  I can  not  say  the 
same  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ; that  is,  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  even  of  the  profound. 

But  certainly  I never  beheld  eyes  that  looked  so 
inspired  or  supernatural.  They  were  like  fires 
half  burning,  half  smouldering,  with  a sort  of 
acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and  seated  at  the  further 
end  of  two  caverns.  One  might  imagine  Eze- 
kiel or  Isaiah  to  have  had  such  eyes. 

Charles  Lamb  had  a bead  worthy  of  Aris- 
totle, with  as  fine  a heart  as  ever  beat  in  human 
bosom,  and  limbs  very  fragile  to  sustain  it. 

There  was  a caricature  of  him  sold  in  the  shops, 
which  pretended  to  be  a likeness.  Procter  went 
into  the  shop  in  a passion,  and  asked  the  man 
what  he  meant  by  putting  forth  such  a libel. 

The  man  apologized,  and  said  that  the  artist 
meant  no  offense.  There  never  was  a true 
]5ortrait  of  Lamb.  His  features  were  strongly 
yet  delicately  out : he  bad  a fine  eye  as  well  as 
forehead;  and  no  face  carried  in  it  greater 
marks  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  resembled 
that  of  Bacon,  with  less  worldly  vigor  and  more 
sensibility. 

As  his  frame,  so  was  his  genius.  It  was  as 
fit  for  thought  as  could  be,  and  equally  as  unfit 
for  action ; and  this  rendered  him  melancholy, 
apprehensive,  humorous,  and  willing  to  make 
the  best  of  every  thing  as  it  was,  both  from 
tenderness  of  heart  and  abhorrence  of  alteration. 

His  understanding  was  too  great  to  admit  an 
absurdity ; his  frame  was  not  strong  enough  to 
deliver  it  from  a fear.  His  sensibility  to  strong 
contrasts  was  the  foundation  of  his  humor,  which 
was  that  of  a wit  at  once  melancholy  and  willing 
to  be  pleased.  He  would  beard  a superstition, 
and  shudder  at  the  old  phantasm  while  he  did  it. 

One  could  have  imagined  him  cracking  a jest  in 
the  teeth  of  a ghost,  and  then  melting  info  thin 
j air  himself,  out  of  a sympathy  with  the  awful. 

! His  humor  and  his  knowledge  both,  were  those 
of  Hamlet,  of  Moliere,  of  Carlin,  who  shook  a 
j city  with  laughter,  and,  in  order  to  divert  his 
melancholy,  was  recommended  to  go  and  hear 
himself.  Yet  ho  extracted  a real  pleasure  out 
of  his  jokes,  because  good-heartedness  retains 
that  privilege  when  it  fails  in  every  thing  else. 

1 should  say  he  condescended  to  be  a punster, 
if  condescension  had  been  a word  befitting  wis- 
dom like  his.  Being  told  that  somebody  had 
lampooned  him,  he  said,  “ Very  well,  I’ll  Lamb- 
pun  him.”  His  puns  were  admirable,  and  often 
contained  as  deep  things  as  the  wisdom  of  some 
who  have  greater  names;  such  a man,  for  in- 
stance, as  Nicole  the  Frenchman,  who  was  a 
baby  to  him.  He  would  have  cracked  a score  of 
jokes  at  him,  worth  his  whole  book  of  sentences; 
pelted  his  head  with  pearls.  Nicole  would  not 
have  understood  him,  but  Rochefoueault  would, 
and  Pascal,  too;  and  some  of  our  old  English- 
men would  have  understood  him  still  better.  He 
would  have  been  worthy  of  hearing  Shakspeare 
read  one  of  his  scenes  to  him,  hot  from  the  brain. 
Commonplace  found  a great  comforter  in  him 
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as  long  as  it  was  good-natured ; it  was  to  the 
ill-natured  or  the  dictatorial  only  that  he  was 
startling.  Willing  to  see  society  go  on  as  it 
did,  because  he  despaired  of  seeing  it  otherwise, 
but  not  at  all  agreeing  in  his  interior  with  the 
common  notions  of  crime  and  punishment,  he 
“ dumb- founded"  a long  tirade  one  evening,  by 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  asking  the 
speaker.  “ Whether  he  meant  to  say  that  a thief 
was  not  a good  man?”  To  a person  abusing 
Voltaire,  and  indisciev  tly  opposing  his  character 
to  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  said  admirably  well 
(though  he  by  no  means  overrated  Voltaire,  nor 
wanted  reverence  in  the  other  quarter),  that 
“ Voltaire  was  a very  good  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
French,"  He  liked  to  see  the  church-goers 
continue  to  go  to  church,  and  wrote  a tale  in 
his  sister’s  admirable  little  book  (Mrs,  Leicester's 
School)  to  encourage  the  rising  generation  to  do 
so ; but  to  a conscientious  deist  he  had  nothing 
to  object;  and  if  an  atheist  had  found  every 
other  door  shut  against  him,  he  would  assuredly 
not  have  found  his.  I believe  he  would  have 
bad  the  world  remain  precisely  as  it  was,  pro- 
vided it  innovated  no  farther ; but  this  spirit  in 
him  was  any  thing  but  a worldly  one,  or  for  his 
own  interest.  He  hardly  contemplated  with 
patience  the  new  buildings  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  : and,  privately  speaking,  he  had  a grudge 
against  official  heaven-expounders,  or  clergymen. 
He  would  rather,  however,  have  been  with  a 
crowd  that  he  disliked,  than  felt  himself  alone. 
He  said  to  me  one  day,  with  a face  of  great 
solemnity,  u What  must  have  been  that  man’s 
feelings,  who  thought  himself  the  first  deist  ?" 
Finding  no  footing  in  certainty,  he  delighted  to 
confound  the  borders  of  theoretical  truth  and 
falsehood.  He  was  fond  of  telling  wild  stories 
to  children,  engrafted  on  things  about  them ; 
wrote  letters  to  people  abroad,  telling  them  that 
a friend  of  theirs  had  come  out  in  genteel 
comedy ; and  persuaded  George  Dyer  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  the  author  of  Waverley  ! The 
same  excellent  person  walking  one  evening  out ; 
of  his  friend’s  house  into  the  New  River,  Lamb  j 
(who  was  from  home  at  the  time)  wrote  a paper  | 
under  his  signature  of  Elia,  stating,  that  common  | 
friends  would  have  stood  dallying  on  the  bank,  j 
have  sent  for  neighbors,  &c.,  but  that  he , in  his 
magnanimity,  jumped  in,  and  rescued  his  friend ’ 
after  the  old  noble  fashion.  He  wrote  in  the 
same  magazine  two  lives  of  Liston  and  M unden, ! 
which  the  public  took  for  serious,  and  which 
exhibit  an  extraordinary  jumble  of  imaginary 
facts  and  truth  of  by-painting.  Munden  he 
made  bom  at  “ Stoke  Pogeis the  very  sound 
of  which  was  like  the  actor  speaking  and  digging 
his  words.  He  knew  how  many  false  conclusions 
and  pretensions  are  made  by  men  who  profess 
to  be  guided  by  facts  only,  as  if  facts  could  not 
be  misconceived,  or  figments  taken  for  them ; 
and,  therefore,  one  day,  when  somebody  was  j 
speaking  of  a person  who  valued  himself  on 
being  a matter-of-fact  man,  “ Now,”  said  he, 
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41  I value  myself  on  being  a matte  r-of-lie  man  ” 
This  did  not  hinder  his  being  a man  of  the 
greatest  veracity,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word;  but  “Truth,”  he  said,  “was  precious, 
and  not  to  be  wasted  on  every  body.” 

Lam^  had  seen  strange  faces  of  calamity; 
but  they  did  not  make  him  love  those  of  his 
fellow-creatures  the  less.  Few  persons  guessed 
what  he  had  suffered  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
till  his  friend  Talfourd  wrote  an  account  of  it, 
and  showed  the  hapless  warping  that  disease 
had  given  to  the  fine  brain  of  his  sister. 

AMERICAN  VANITY. 

E arc  not  at  all  surprised  at  what  in  this 
country  is  most  foolishly  called  the  conceit 
and  vanity  of  the  Americans.  What  people  in 
the  world  have  so  fine,  so  magnificent  a coun- 
try? Besides  that,  they  have  some  reason  to 
be  proud  of  themselves.  We  have  given  the 
chief  features  of  their  eastern  and  inland  terri- 
tory ; if  the  reader  has  any  imagination  for  ideas 
of  this  kind,  let  him  picture  to  himself  what  will 
be  the  aspect  of  things  when  the  tide  of  popula- 
tion has  crossed  the  long  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and,  occupying  the  valleys  of  the 
western  coast,  has  built  other  Bostons  and  New 
Yorks  in  the  harbors  of  Oregon  and  California. 
This  tide  of  population  is  now  advancing  along 
a line  of  more  than  a thousand  miles,  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  miles  a year ; and  each  year,  as  the 
population  behind  becomes  larger,  the  number  of 
new  settlers  is  increased,  and  the  rate  of  ad- 
vance is  accelerated.  This  vast  crowd  of  ever- 
onward-pressing  settlers  is  not  formed  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  inhabitants  of  ar.  Euro 
pean  province  : that  is,  there  are  not  at  its  bead 
a few  intelligent,  but  delieately-brought-up  men 
of  capital,  while  all  the  rest  are  ignorant  labor- 
ers ; but  every  one  of  these  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion can  handle  the  ax  and  the  rifle,  and  can 
“ calculate.”  If  ever  these  magnificent  dreams 
of  the  American  people  are  realized — and  all 
that  is  wanted  for  their  realization  Is  that  things 
should  only  go  on  as  they  have  been  going  on 
for  the  last  two  centuries — there  will  he  seated 
upon  that  vast  continent  a population  greater 
than  that  of  all  Europe,  all  speaking  the  same 
language,  all  active-minded,  intelligent,  and  well 
off.  They  will  stand,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of 
the  world,  between  the  two  great  oceans,  with 
Europe  on  one  hand  and  Asia  on  the  other. 
With  such  a future  before  him,  we  must  pardon 
the  Yankee  if  we  find  a little  dash  of  self-com- 
placency in  his  composition ; and  bear  with  the 
surprise  and  annoyance  which  he  expresses  at 
finding  that  we  know  so  little  of  himself  or  of 
his  country.  Our  humble  opinion  is  that  we 
ought  to  know  better. 

Great  as  is  the  influence  which  America  has 
already  had  npon  Europe,  we  conceive  that  this 
is  a giere  intimation  of  the  influence  whioh  it  is 
destined  to  have  upon  the  world. — Frazer  s Mag 
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THE  DOMESTIC  EVENTS  of  the  month 
(which,  in  accordance  with  requests  from 
many  quarters,  this  Magazine  will  hereafter 
regularly  record)  have  not  been  numerous  or 
very  important.  The  Invasion  of  Cuba , by  a 
force  collected,  organized,  armed,  officered,  and 
disciplined  within  the  United  States,  and  the 
successful  repulse  of  that  invasion,  have  been 
the  leading  topic  of  comment.  The  expedition, 
300  in  number,  left  New  Orleans,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Lopez,  on  the  25th  of  April 
and  the  2d  of  May,  and  landed  at  Cardenas  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May.  A brief 
struggle  ensued  between  the  invaders  and  the 
troops,  in  which  the  latter  were  repulsed,  the 
governor  captured,  his  palace  plundered,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  public  money  seized.  The 
invaders  had  counted  upon  accessions  to  their 
ranks  from  the  Spanish  army,  and  from  the  dis- 
affected inhabitants.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  entirely  disappointed,  and  Lopez  accord- 
ingly re-embarked  on  the  steamer  which  had 
taken  him  thither,  and  with  a few  of  his  follow- 
ers, made  his  escape  to  the  United  States,  leav- 
ing the  great  body  of  his  adherents  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  authorities  of  Cuba.  Lopez  has 
been  arrested  at  New  Orleans,  and  awaits  trial 
>r  charge  of  having  violated  the  United  States 
neutrality  act  of  1818 : and  a good  deal  of  in- 
terest is  felt  in  the  disposition  which  the  Cuban 
authorities  will  make  of  the  prisoners  who  have 
(alien  into  their  hands.  It  seems  that  a Spanish 
steamer  captured  two  vessels  in  the  Mexican 
waters,  laden  with  men  whom  they  suspected 
of  having  intended  to  join  the  invading  expedi- 
tion, and  took  them  into  Havana.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  a peremptory 
demand  for  the  release  of  these  prisoners,  and 
declares  that  a clear  distinction  must  be  made 
between  those  proved  guilty  of  actual  participa- 
tion, and  those  suspected  of  an  intention  to  join, 
in  the  invasion.  The  result  of  this  demand  is 
not  yet  known.  It  is  not  believed,  however, 
that  the  Cuban  authorities  will  pursue  a course 
of  unnecessary  or  unjust  rigor,  as  it  could  scarce- 
ly fail  to  involve  them  in  serious  difficulties  with 
the  United  States. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  are  still  engagod 
in  debating  the  various  questions  growing  out 
of  slavery.  In  the  House  a bill  for  the  imme- 
diate admission  of  California  is  pending,  and  de- 
bate upon  it  has  been  closed;  but  a decisive 
vote  is  evaded  from  day  to  day.  Whenever 
that  can  be  reached,  there  will  probably  be 
(buml  to  be  a majority  in  favor  of  the  bill.  In 
the  Senate  a bill  is  pending  which  provides : 
1.  For  the  admission  of  California;  2.  For  organ- 
sing territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  without  any  provision  on  the  subject 
of  stavenr;  and  3.  For  paying  Texas  a sum  not 


specified,  for  relinquishing  her  claim  toa  [art 
of  New  Mexico.  The  bill  has  been  very  fully 
and  very  ably  discussed,  and  votes  have  been 
taken  upon  a great  number  of  amendments  to 
it,  the  most  important  of  which  was  one  prohib- 
iting slavery  forever  from  these  territories.  This 
was  offered  by  Senator  Seward  of  New  York,  and 
rejected,  33  to  23.  It  is  believed  that  the  final 
vote  will  be  taken  upon  the  bill  before  many  days : 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  its  passage. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  so  thorough- 
ly occupied  with  these  bills,  that  ne  other  busi- 
ness of  any  importance  has  been  transacted  or 
even  entertained.  The  general  subject  of  slavery, 
which  gives  to  them  all  their  interest,  has  entered 
largely  into  the  public  discussions  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Webster  has  written  a letter  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  upon  the  wrong 
done  to  the  South  by  refusing  to  surrender  their 
fugitive  slaves,  urging  the  necessity  for  a more 
stringent  law,  and  expressing  the  opinion,  that 
there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  requiring  a jury  trial  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  slavery,  when  an  alleged 
fugitive  is  seized.  This  letter  has  elicited  a 
reply  from  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  the  House, 
also  from  Massachusetts,  which  enforces  the 
contrary  opinion,  with  abundant  and  vehement 
rhetoric  and  cogent  argument.  Prof.  Stuart, 
of  Andover,  has  also  published  a pamphlet  in 
support  of  Mr.  Webster’s  views  on  the  general 
subject.  "-The  convention  of  delegates  in- 
tended to  represent  the  slave-bolding  states, 
called  some  months  since,  met  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  adjourned  after  a 
session  of  ten  days.  Judge  Sharkey,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, presided.  Th£  attendance  was  thin, 
delegates  being  present  from  less  than  half  the 
districts  interested,  and  they  having  been  elected 
by  less  than  a tenth  of  the  popular  vote.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  affirming  the  claims  of  the 
slave-holding  states,  and  the  convention  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  again  six  weeks  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  then  to  take  such  action  as 
the  legislation  of  the  present  session  may  render 
necessary. A new  paper  called  u The  South- 

ern Press”  has  been  established  at  Washington, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  advocating  the  interests 
of  slavery.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  57 
southern  members  of  Congress,  and  is  intended 
to  abstain  from  partisan  discussions.  — The 
subject  of  slavery  also  infiuenoes  the  action  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  which  are  in  session,  to  a 
great  extent.  In  the  Connecticut  Senate,  reso- 
lutions approving  of  the  bill  pending  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  were  rejected,  16  to  6.  The  Legislature 
has  made  two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  eieot  a 
U.  S.  Senator,  in  place  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  whose 
term  expires  with  this  session. Senator  Dick- 

inson, of  New  York,  received  from  his  polit- 
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ical  friends  the  compliment  of  a public  dinner 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  ult. 

Hon.  Edward  Gilbert,  Member  of  Congress 
elect  from  California,  attended  a public  dinner  j 
at  Albany,  the  place  of  his  early  residence,  on 
the  4th.  In  an  eloquent  speech  which  he  made 
upon  that  occasion,  he  expressed  the  ardent 
attachment  of  California  to  the  Union,  and  the 
determination  of  her  people  not  to  permit  slavery  : 
to  he  introduced  within  her  limits. A con- 

vention in  Ohio,  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  that 
state,  is  now  in  session.  The  tendency  of  its 
action,  so  far  as  it  is  developed,  has  been  toward 

greater  equality  and  democratic  freedom. 

A similar  convention  is  also  in  session  in 

Michigan. Gov.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 

recently  visited  Indiana  by  special  invitation  of 
Gov.  Wright,  of  that  state.  The  two  being 
political  opponents,  and  the  visit  being  in  some 
sense  of  an  official  character,  the  circumstance 
has  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention.  The 
reception  of  Gov.  Crittenden  was  public,  and 
very  happy  greetings  were  exchanged  on  both 
sides.  Gov.  C.  made  a very  eloquent  speech, 
expressing  the  value  of  the  American  Union 
and  the  devotion  of  the  American  people  to  its 

preservation. The  anniversary  of  the  Battle 

of  Bunker  Hill  was  celebrated  with  great  eclat 
at  Boston,  on  the  17th.  The  Oration  was  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and  was 
one  of  his  most  finished  and  eloquent  efforts. 

The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 

United  States,  negotiated  at  Washington,  has 
been  ratitied  by  the  Senate.  It  is  highly  honor- 
able to  both  countries,  and  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  commerce  throughout  the  world. 
The  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus,  in  case  of  war, 

is  mutually  guaranteed. The  waf^between 

Faustin  and  the  Dominicans  is  still  continued  : 
a vessel  fitted  out  at  New  York,  and  laden  with 
cannon  and  munitions  of  war,  for  the  emperor, 
has  been  seized  by  the  U.  S.  authorities,  and 
detained  for  violation  x>f  the  neutrality  act  of 
1818. 


Our  intelligence  from  California  is  to  the 
1st  of  May.  Trade  was  dull  but  was  receiving 
an  impulse  from  the  reopening  of  the  season  for 
raining.  The  Legislature  had  adjourned  after 
passing  a large  number  of  bills.  One  of  its 
most  important  acts  was  one  imposing  a tax:  of 
$25  per  month  upon  every  foreigner  who  should 
dig  for  gold  in  the  mines.  The  measure  was 
vindicated  on  grounds  of  justice  as  well  its  from 
the  necessities  of  the  state  treasury  : difficulty 
was  apprehended  in  some  quarters  in  attempting 

to  carry  it  out. Public  meetings  had  been 

held  in  regard  to  the  unjust  delay  to  which  the 
application  of  the  state  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  is  subjected  by  Congress.  Intimations 
were  thrown  out  that  the  state  would  withdraw 
her  application  and  maintain  her  independence, 
unless  action  should  be  had:  but  they  do  not 
express  any  thing  like  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  people.— New  veins  of  gold  had  been 
diacovcrcd — new  towns  commenced,  and  emi- 


grants continued  to  arrive.  Several  heavy  tail 
ures  had  occurred,  but  business  generally  was 
good. 

From  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  we  have  news 
to  the  1st  of  June.  A serious  riot  had  occurred 
there  between  the  emigrants  and  the  natives  In 
which  two  or  three  were  killed  on  each  side. 
It  grew  out  of  the  arrest  of  a negro  boy  on 
charge  of  theft,  and  a supposition  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  that  the  Americans  intended  to 
hang  him.  Such  an  incident,  however,  indicates 
an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  between  the  par- 
ties. Quiet,  however,  had  been  restored. 


Of  Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence 
there  is  not  much.  Notices  of  the  most  im- 
portant books  published  during  the  month  will 
be  found  in  another  department  of  this  Magazine. 
The  question  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race 
has  been  recently  revived  by  some  incidental 
remarks  made  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  Prof. 
Agassiz  of  Harvard,  which  were  opposed  to 
that  theory.  Dr.  Smyth,  a learned  divine  of 
that  city,  wrote  a book  in  refutation  of  the  Pro- 
fessor ; and  we  observe  that  the  latter  has  per- 
sued  the  matter  still  farther  in  a lecture  sub- 
sequently delivered  at  Boston.  He  does  not 
enter,  however,  into  any  full  discussion  of  the 
subject,  but  takes  occasion  to  disavow  the  inten- 
tion imputed  to  him,  of  designing  to  question 
the  authenticity  or  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
Record.  ♦ 

Prof.  Lewis,  of  Union  College,  has  published 
an  Address  delivered  there  some  months  since, 
in  which  he  reviews  with  great  ability  the 
theories  and  schemes  so  abundant  at  the  present 
day,  of  which  Nature,  Progress,  and  Ideas  are 
the  common  watch  words.  He  treats  them  all 
as  branches  of  Naturalism  and  as  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
government.  The  discourse  is  marked  by  the 
scholarship,  vigor,  and  clear  analysis  which  char- 
j acterize  all  the  productions  of  this  distinguished 

writer. Bishop  Hughes  has  also  entered 

the  lists  against  the  prevalent  Socialism  of  the 
day ; not,  however,  in  an  original  work  but  by 
causing  to  be  reprinted  the  French  work  of  the 
Abbe  Martinet,  entitled  u Religion  in  Society,” 

and  by  writing  an  introduction  to  it. A new 

book  on  California , by  Rev.  Walter  Coi.ton, 
is  soon  to  be  issued.  Even  in  the  multiplicity 
of  books  upon  this  subject  that  have  recently 
been  given  to  the  public,  one  from  Mr.  Colton's 
pen  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  and  reward  atten- 
tion.  A work  on  the  Logic  and  Utility  of 

j Mathematic *,  by  Prof.  Davies,  is  announced  by 
I Barnes  & Co.  Prof.  D.  is  singularly  happy  iu 
I presenting  mathematical  truth  clearly  and  at- 
! traclively  to  the  mind,  and  we  anticipate,  in  this 
new  work  upon  the  characteristic  advantages 
of  his  favorite  studies,  a production  that  will 
he  widely  useful,  in  promoting  justcr  views  of 
Education  and  better  modes  for  its  successful 

prosecution. Prof.  Bartlett  of  the  West 

Point  Academy,  announces  a new  work  on  Ara- 
tural  Philosophy , for  the  use  of  Colleges,  which 
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will  be  of  value. Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield 

of  Cincinnnati,  a c.ear,  strong  anil  judicious 
writer,  has  also  in  press,  a Treatise  on  American 
Education , which  will  be  pretty  certain  to  con- 
tain a good  many  practical  suggestions  worthy 
of  attention. The  Reader  of  the  opening  ar- 

ticle in  this  number  of  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, will  be  glad  to  learn  that  an  edition  of  the 
writings  of  De  Quince y is  soon  to  be  issued  from 
the  Boston  press  of  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields. 
No  living  English  writer  equals  De  Quincey  in 
his  peculiar  department;  in  acute  analytical 
power,  and  in  the  precision  with  which  he  uses 
language.  He  does  not  write  for  the  masses — 
but  to  literary  men,  persons  of  cultivated  taste 
and  a critical  habit,  an  edition  of  his  Essays  and 
multifarious  sketches  will  be  exceedingly  accept- 
able. We  presume,  however,  that  nothing  like 
a complete  collection  of  his  writings  can  be  made. 

■ An  illustrated  Edition  of  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline  is  also  announced,  and  a new  volume 
of  Poems  by  John  G.  Whittier,  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  masculine  of  living  poets.  Like 
other  poets  of  the  day,  Mr.  Whittier  addicts 
himself  somewhat  overmuch  to  hobbies,  and  his 
present  volume  is  to  be  mainly  made  up  of 

Poems  upon  Labor. Lowell,  also,  has  a 

new  Poem  in  press,  called  The  Nooning. A 

new  volume  by  Rev.  Henry  Giles,  entitled 
Christian  Thoughts  on  Life,  is  announced.  Mr. 
Giles  is  an  exceedingly  fluent,  vigorous  and 

brilliant  writer. A spicy  controversy  has 

grown  out  of  a needless  fling  at  the  memory  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,  in  a lecture  delivered  some 
smiths  since  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann.  Mr. 
C A.  Bristed,  grandson  of  the  deceased  Mr. 
Astor,  has  replied  to  it  in  a pungent  letter,  vin- 
dicating his  kinsman  s character  and  assailing 
with  a good  degree  of  vigor  and  success  some 
of  the  radical  theories  propounded  by  Mr.  Mann. 

A new  play,  entitled  The  Very  Age , by 

E.  S.  Gould,  is  in  press,  and  will  soon  be  issued 
by  the  Appletons.  It  is  said  to  be  a sharp  and 
successful  hit  at  sundry  follies  which  have  too 
snnch  currency  in  society.  ■■■■A  good  deal  of 
public  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment of  an  alleged  scientific  discovery  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Paine,  of  Massachusetts.  He 
claims  to  have  established  the  positions  that 
Water  is  a simple  substance : that  hydrogen  gas 
is  produced  by  the  combination  of  positive  elec- 
tricity, and  oxygen  by  the  combination  of  nega- 
tive electricity,  with  water;  and  that  by  passing 
the  hydrogen  thus  obtained  through  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  its  natural  state,  it  becomes  car- 
bonized and  will  support  combustion.  The 
practical  result  claimed  from  the  discovery  is 
the  ability  to  furnish  light  and  heat  indefinitely 
at  a merely  nominal  expense.  The  importance 
of  it,  if  it  provo  to  be  real,  can  not  well  be  over- 
rated. The  possibility  of  the  thing,  however,  is 
peremptorily  denied  by  scientific  men,  and  it  must 
be  evident  to  all  that  it  directly  contradicts  scien- 
tific principles  that  have  been  regarded  as  fun- 
damental. Practical  experiment  alone,  made 
under  proper  restrictions  and  scientific  super- 


vision, can  determine  its  reality.  If  established 
the  revolution  it  would  produce  in  the  economy 
of  life  would  not  be  greater  than  that  which  would 
result  from  it  in  the  received  theories  of  science. 


The  Foreign  events  of  the  past  month 
have  not  been  of  striking  interest  or  importance. 

A diplomatic  quarrel  between  England  and 
France  is  the  only  incident  which  has  attracted 
any  general  attention.  This  misunderstanding 
has  grown  out  of  the  demands  of  British  sub- 
jects, supported  by  their  government,  against 
the  government  of  Greece,  for  losses  sustained  N 
through  its  agency ; but  it  is  so  entirely  a mat- 
ter of  form  that  no  serious  result  can  well  be 
apprehended.  For  some  years  past  the  English 
government  has  been  pressing  King  Otho  to  an 
adjustment  of  these  claims.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Finlay, 
who,  when  the  Turks  were  leaving  Greece  on 
the  formation  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  pur- 
chased certain  portions  of  land  from  some  of 
these  emigrants.  This  was  as  long  ago  as  in 
1830,  and  his  right  to  the  property  thus  pur- 
chased and'  paid  for  was  never  disputed.  But 
six  years  afterward  King  Otho  seized  upon  these 
lands  in  prder  to  inclose  them  in  the  royal  gar- 
dens, and  he  has  never  paid  for  the  property  to 
this  day.  Another  claim  is  that  of  Mr.  Pacifico, 
a British  subject,  born  at  Gibraltar,  and  occupy- 
ing at  Athens  the  office  of  Portuguese  Consul. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  some  years  at  Athens, 
on  Easter-day,  to  burn  an  effigy  of  Judas  Iscariot ; 
but,  in  1847,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
Baron  Rothschild,  the  government  prevented  the 
ceremony.  The  idle  and  reckless  portion  of  the 
people,  to  whom  such  public  spectacles  are  al- 
ways matters  of  most  interest,  spread  the  report 
that  Mr.  Pacifico,  being  a Jew,  had  occasioned 
the  discontinuance  of  this  custom.  A mob  was 
soon  raised  by  this  report,  which  went  to  the 
house  of  the  obnoxious  consul,  beat  in  the  door, 
plundered  the  house  of  money  to  the  amount  of 
9800  drachmas,  and  destroyed  papers  proving 
claims  upon  the  Portuguese  government  to  the 
amount  of  X 2 1,295.  For  these  losses  Mr 
Pacifico  claimed  restitution,  and  invoked  the 
protection  and  aid  of  the  British  government  in 
securing  it. 

These  are  the  leading  claims  which  have 
given  occasion  to  the  pending  difficulties.  The 
British  government  took  up  the  subject  and 
pressed  the  Greek  authorities  for  payment  of  the 
claims.  This  was  refused,  and  force  was  re- 
sorted to.  The  ports  of  Greece  were  block- 
aded and  a bombardment  threatened.  This. led 
Franco  to  offer  her  mediation,  and  Baron  Gros 
was  dispatched  by  the  French  government  to 
Athens  to  arrange  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Wyse, 
the  British  agent.  The  British  government,  for 
a long  time,  refused  to  allow  the  intervention  of 
France,  as  the  question  in  controversy  was  one 
which  did  not  require  or  allow  such  interference 
But  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  being  sent  to  London, 
a negotiation  was  prosecuted  for  three  or  four 
months,  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  between 
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the  two  governments.  Meantime  Baron  Gros 
at  Athens,  having  interrupted  proceedings  there, , 
Mr.  Wyse  resumes  his  demands  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  Greece,  and,  by  strenuous  coercion, 
secures  all  he  had  demanded.  And  Lord  Pal- 
merston decided  that  his  proceedings  must  hold 
good.  The  French  government  was,  of  course, 
indignant  at  this  disregard  of  the  London  con- 
vention, and  withdrew  her  Minister  frqm  Lon- 
don. The  dispute,  at  the  latest  dates,  had  not 
been  settled,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
any  thing  more  serious  than  a temporary  es- 
trangement between  the  two  nations.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  qnarrel  is  kept  open 
by  the  French  government,  because  it  serves  to 
divert  public  attention  somewhat  from  the  un- 
popular and  unconstitutional  abridgment  of  the 
suffrage,  and  because  it  has  created  an  excite- 
ment favorable  to  the  views  and  purposes  of 
Louis  Napoleon. 

Not  the  least  important  result  of  this  contro- 
versy has  been  the  new  position  which  it  has 
induced  Russia  and  Austria  to  take,  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  British  subjects  residing  within 
their  dominions.  The  sympathies  of  these  two 
nations,  as  well  as  of  France,  are,  of  course, 
with  Greece : and  the  attempt  of  England  to 
extend  full  protection  to  its  subjects  residing  at 
Athens,  has  led  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  ad- 
dress a note  to  Lord  Palmerston,  stating  that  he 
utterly  rejects  the  principle  on  which  British 
subjects  or  any  other  foreign  residents  in  his 
own  states,  or  those  of  any  other  government, 
had  a right  to  be  treated  more  favorably  than 
the  native  subjects  of  such  state;  and  he  added, 
that  for  his  part,  he  should  expect  such  strangers, 
the  moment  they  came  to  reside  in  his  dominions, 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  and  usages 
practiced  by  Russians.  An  old  law  or  custom 
had  existed  in  Russia  to  this  effect;  it  had  long 
fallen  into  desuetude ; but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion it  has  been  revived  by  the  emperor,  and  is 
now  in  force.  The  note  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  to  the  same  effect ; and  though  sep- 
arate from  that  of  Russia,  runs  concurrently 
with  it.  Lord  Palmerston  replied  to  this  note, 
and  received  an  answer  couched  in  still  stronger 
language  and  concluding  in  the  following  em- 
phatic clause  : “ As  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Palmerston  understands  the  protection  due  to 
English  subjects  in  foreign  countries  carries  with 
it  such  serious  inconvenience,  Russia  and  Austria 
will  not  henceforth  grant  the  liberty  of  residence 
to  English  subjects,  except  on  condition  of  their 
renouncing  the  protection  of  their  Government/ * 
These  documents  have  not  been  published,  but 
their  substance  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
London  Times. 

The  doings  of  the  British  Parliament  have 
not  been  of  special  importance,  though  they 
have  involved  the  discussion  of  important  meas- 
ures. The  misunderstanding  with  France  gave 
rise  to  repeated  demands  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  others,  and  explanations  by  the 
ministers,  in  which  the  latter  have  been  vehe- 
mently, and  with  apparent  justice,  charged  with 


prevarication  and  concealment.— The  Subject 
i of  University  Reform  has  been  incidentally  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Lords  but  without  decisive 
results. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  attention  was  called 
to  the  case  of  the  black  steward  of  a British 
vessel  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  ship  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  and  imprisoned  for  two  months 
simply  because  he  was  a Man  of  Color . — Lew 
Palmerston  said  that  the  case  was  not  ne  t ■ 
that  such  a law  as  that  mentioned  existed  n 
the  State  of  Carolina;  and  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment bad  remonstrated  against  it  as  a viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  international  law,  as 
well  as  of  the  treaty  of  1815:  but  the  reply 
had  been  that  the  Federal  government  was  un- 
able to  revoke  the  law,  and  that,  if  England 
insisted,  the  American  government  would  be 
compelled  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  1 8 1 5.  The 
English  government,  therefore,  had  not  thought 
it  expedient  to  press  the  matter  further ; but  h 
should  be  remembered  that  the  law  is  known, 
and  that  those  who  go  there  expose  themselves 
to  it  voluntarily.  This  acquiescence  of  the 
British  government  in  a law  and  practice  of  ne 
of  the  United  States,  directly  m violation  of  the 
rights  of  British  subjects,  has  not  escaped  severe 
animadversion. 

The  subject  of  a sinecure  office  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Canterbury  has  attracted  some  atten- 
tion. It  seems  that  the  emoluments  of  the  office 
of  Register  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury, have  been  from  <£9000  to  <£12,000  per 
annum,  and  that  the  office  itself  is  a sinecure. 
The  usage  has  been,  that  the  archbishop  for  the 
time  being  should  nominate  the  incumbent  of 
the  office  and  two  successors.  Archbishop 
Moore  appointed  his  two  sons,  and  they  in  suc- 
cession held  the  office.  Dr.  Manners  Sutton 
appointed  his  grandson,  the  present  Lord  Can- 
terbury, to  the  reversion  of  the  office — that 
grandson  being  then  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 
The  late  Dr.  Howley  made  a communication  to 
the  government,  that,  in  the  conscientious  ful- 
fillment of  his  duty  he  could  not  fill  up  the  re- 
version of  this  sinecure  when  it  became  vacant 
in  1845;  and  it  remained  vacant  at  his  death 
When  Dr.  Sumner,  the  present  archbishop,  suc- 
ceeded, he  found  the  reversion  of  the  office 
vacant,  and  immediately  filled  it  up,  by  appoint- 
ing his  son,  a young  gentleman  studying  in  the 
Temple.  Lord  John  Russell  stated  that  the 
matter  was  under  inquiry  and  that  the  office 
would  either  be  abolished  or  greatly  altered. — 
The  general  subject  of  reducing  the  salaries 
and  wages  paid  in  every  department  of  the 
public  service,  has  also  been  discussed.  The 
general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the  serv- 
ants of  government  were  not  overpaid,  and  the 
motion  for  an  address  upon  the  subject  was 
negatived. 

While  the  bill  for  the  government  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  was  up,  an  amendment  was 
submitted  to  deprive  the  Colonial  office  of  all 
interference  with  the  local  administration  of  the 
colonies,  and  to  give  them  the  uneonudiet 
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ma?»agement  of  their  own  affairs.  Sir  W.  Molcs- 
vrorth.  who  moved  the  amendment,  closed  a 
«pcech  in  support  of  it  by  saying  that  there  was 
i striking  analogy  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  system  of  government  in  their  colonial  em- 
pire. 44  For,”  he  said, 44  the  United  States  form 
**  system  of  states  clustered  round  a central  re- 
public our  colonial  empire  ought  to  be  a system 
>f  colonies  clustered  round  the  hereditary  mon- 
archy of  England.  The  hereditary  monarchy 
«houid  possess  the  powers  of  government,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  taxation,  which  the 
central  republic  possesses.  If  it  possessed  less, 
the  empire  would  cease  to  be  one  body  politic ; 
if  it  continue  to  possess  more,  the  colonies  will 
be  discontented  at  the  want  of  self-government,  j 
tod  on  the  first  occasion  will  imitate  their  breth-  j 
ren  in  America.”  The  motion  was  negatived 
by  165  to  42.  This  vote  is  important  as  an 
indication  of  the  sentiment  of  Parliament  in 
regard  to  Colonial  government. — A motion  to 
form  an  ecclesiastical  Constitution  for  the  Au- 
stralian Colonies  was  defeated. 

The  bill  reducing  the  franchise  required  to 
constitute  a Parliamentary  voter  in  Ireland  to 
<£8,  has  been  passed.  The  discussion  of  this 
bill,  and  the  action  upon  it,  is  important  as 
showing  the  tendency  of  public  sentiment  in 
England  toward  a greater  infusion  of  the  dem- 
ocratic element  into  the  government.  The  bill 
was  opposed  expressly  upon  the  ground  of  its 
democratic  tendencies  by  Lord  Bernard,  Mr. 
Napier,  Lord  Jocelyn,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  others, 
and  its  principal  supporters  were  Mr.  Sheil,  Sir ; 
Jamas  Graham,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Sir 
Jambs  Graham's  speech  was  remarkable  for 
the  broad  ground  on  which  he  supported  the; 
measure  ; alluding  to  the  objection  that  the  bill 
would  unduly  enlarge  the  constituent  body,  he  i 
said,  44 1 do  not  object  to  it  on  that  ground.  I ! 
mast  say,  considering  the  increase  of  the  dem- 
ocratic element  in  our  institutions,  that  I see  the 
greatest  danger  in  erecting  an  immense  super- 
structure upon  a narrow  electoral  basis.  Sir, 
if  that  superstructure  can  not  stand  upon  an  ex-  ■ 
tended  electoral  basis,  I am  sure  that  a narrow  [ 
basis  can  not  long  sustain  it.  On  principle, 
therefore,  I can  not  object  to  this  bill  as  it  ex-  I 
tends  that  basis.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  j 
what  has  lately  been  witnessed  elsewhere,  and  j 
I think  it  is  not  good  policy  to  neglect  examples  j 
which  are  patent  and  before  our  eyes.  If  I j 
were  to  mention  what  in  my  humble  judgment  | 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fail  of  the  kingly  j 
power  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  would  be,  that  he  j 
attempted  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  repre-  j 
tentative  government  with  a constituent  body,  j 
which,  as  compared  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  was  dangerously  narrow,  and  utterly  j 
inadequate.  What  was  the  consequence?  Aj 
fomnlt  arose  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  without  a struggle.  His 
power  was  buried  in  this  ruin ; and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  for  the  last  two  years  the 
nation  has  been  plunged  into  anarchy,  and  prop- 
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erty  and  life  have  been  rendered  insecure.  But 
what  is  the  return  of  the  wave,  and  the  reaction 
from  that  state  of  things  following  the  universal 
extension  of  the  suffrage  in  France  ? The  re- 
turn is  a desire  to  base  the  suffrage,  restricted 
as  compared  with  universal  suffrage,  on  house- 
hold suffrage,  on  permanent  residence,  and  the 
payment  of  local  taxation.  And,  1 am  sure 
that  that  is  a safe  basis  on  which  to  rest  the 
franchise.”  These  remarks  were  loudly  cheered 
throughout.  The  result  of  the  division  was 
that  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  254  to 
186,  and  the  bill  passed. 

Other  questions  not  directly  political,  but 
involving  interests  of  importance,  have  been 
brought  in  various  ways  into  discussion,  of  which 
we  find  a summary  notice  in  the  44  Household 
Narrative.”  The  Metropolitan  Interments  bill 
has  made  no  further  progress  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Ashley  has  withdrawn  his 
opposition- to  the  government  proposal  for  giv- 
ing practical  efficacy  to  the  Ten  Hours  Act; 
and  all  the  more  rational  of  the  Ten  Hours 
champions  have  signified  acquiescence  in  the 
compromise.  When  the  bill  shall  have  passed, 
factories  will  he  worked  from  six  to  six  on  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  between  six  and  two  on 
Saturdays,  with  perfect  leisure  after  two  on  the 
latter  day,  and  with  an  hour  and  a half  for  meals 
and  leisure  on  each  of  the  former.  A measure 
not  less  interesting  to  masses  of  the  most  indus- 
trious part  of  the  population,  is  the  scheme  for 
securing  more  direct  responsibility  in  the  man- 
agement of  Savings  Banks,  and  for  extending 
the  power  of  government  to  grant  annuities  and 
life  assurances  of  small  amounts  through  the 
medium  of  those  institutions,  which  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons  for  discussion. 

Various  projects  of  law  reform  have  been  started. 

A commission  has  been  issued,  preparatory  to  a 
reform  of  the  system  of  special  pleading.  Lord 
Campbell  has  introduced  a bill  to  simplify  crim- 
inal pleadings,  and  prevent  the  lamentable  and 
too  notorious  defects  of  justice  on  small  technical 
points;  the  same  dignitary  has  declared,  in 
judgment  on  a case  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  that 
the  intervention  of  an  attorney  is  not  essential 
in  the  employment  of  a barrister,  but  that  the 
latter  may  receive  his  instructions  directly  from 
the  party  to  the  suit.  A spirited  attempt  is  in 
progress,  by  Mr.  Keogh,  to  reform  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts  in  Ireland ; and  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  Cottenham  has  issued  a scries  of 
orders  which  will  have  the  effect  of  dispensing, 
in  a large  class  of  suits,  with  the  formality  of 
bill  and  answer,  and  of  providing  for  the  refer- 
ence to  the  master,  on  a mere  observance  of 
certain  very  simple  forms.  A motion  to  repeal 
the  advertisement  duty  was  lost,  208  to  39.  A 
motion  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  journeymen  bakers  wa*  negatived,  90  to 
44.  A bill,  the  principal  object  of  which  was 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners the  regulation  of  all  the  Irish  fisheries, 
was  lost  by  a majority  of  197  to  37.  A bill 
proposing  to  allow  railway  companies  to  buy 
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waste  lands  on  the  margins  of  their  railways 
and  establish  oemeteries  on  them,  was  thrown 
out  by  123  to  4.  Lord  John  Russell  has  intro- 
duced a bill  to  abolish  the  Viceregal  Office  in 
Ireland.  The  bill  gives  power  to  the  Queen 
to  abolish  the  office  by  order  in  Council ; to  ap- 
point a fourth  Secretary  of  State,  chargeable, 
like  the  others,  with  any  of  the  functions  of 
a Secretary  of  State,  but  in  practice  with  Irish 
affairs  : some  of  the  functions  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant will  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  others  be  given  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  will  be  President  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  Ireland.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  several 
Irish  members,  *V'3  was  giver,  to  bring  it 
in  by  107  to  15 

An  official  correspondence  on  the  intention 
of  Ministers  to  issue  a Royal  Commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  state  and  revenues  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  Lord  John  Russell, 
after  announcing  the  Ministerial  intention  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  two  Universities  “to  explain  the  views  of 
her  Majesty’s  confidential  servants  in  recom- 
mending this  measure  to  her  Majesty’s  appro- 
bation.” His  letter  is  now  published;  and  tho 
other  portion  of  the  correspondence  given  to  the 
public,  is  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
requesting  them  to  take  the  Premier’s  letter 
into  consideration,  and  give  him  the  assistance 
of  their  opinions  in  a report ; and  the  report  of 
the  University  authorities  rendered  in  compliance 
with  that  request.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  ( 
letter,  after  alluding  briefly  to  the  legality  of  ; 
the  Commission,  puts  forward  the  following  gen- 
eral considerations : “ No  one  will  now  deny, 
that  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  the  increase 
of  general  knowledge,  the  growth  of  modern 
literature,  the  discoveries  of  physical  and  chem- 
ical science,  have  rendered  changes  in  the  course 
of  study  at  our  national  Universities  highly  ex- 
pedient. The  Universities  themselves  have  ac- 
knowledged this  expediency,  and  very  large 
reforms  of  this  nature  have  been  adopted  both 
at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge.  These  improve- 
ments, so  wisely  conceived,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  those  learned  bodies.”  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  general  line  of  the  limitations 
of  the  proposed  action  of  the  government,  saying 
that  it  is  not  to  obstruct,  but  only  to  facilitate 
the  changes  and  improvements  already  in  pro-  i 
gress.  Both  the  Universities  have  warmly  pro-  i 
tested  against  the  Commission.  | 

Preparations  for  tho  Industrial  Exhibition  ! 
of  1851  continue  to  be  made.  It  is  stated  that 
about  £ 50,000  has  been  subscribed  toward  the 
grand  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  nearly  200 
local  committees  formed  to  promote.  A pro- 
ject has  been  started  to  connect  with  it  a 
religious  congress  of  the  Christians  of  all  na- 
tions. To  questioning  in  Parliament,  it  has 
been  answered  by  the  Minister  that  no  govern- 
ment supply  was  contemplated  beyond  the  ex- ! 
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penses  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  variout 
German  Powers  have  united,  and  the  Commis- 
sion in  London  has  apportioned  100,000  square 
feet  of  space  to  the  service  of  the  German  ex- 
hibitors generally,  60,000  square  feet  being 
reserved  for  the  States  of  the  Zoll-Verein 
30,000  for  Austria,  and  10,000  for  the  Nortl 
German  States  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 


The  transactions  of  the  London  Scientific 
Societies  for  the  month  present  nothin?  worthy 
of  record.  The  Zoological  Society  has  received 
a new  and  valuable  collection  of  animals,  and 
among  them  the  first  live  hippopotamus  ever 
brought  to  Europe. — Letters  from  Mr.  La  yard, 
who  is  prosecuting  his  researches  in  the  East, 
have  been  received  to  the  18th  of  March,  in 
which  he  mentions  the  Arab  reports  of  remark- 
able antiquities  in  the  desert  of  Khabour,  which 
have  never  been  visited  by  European  footsteps, 
and  toward  the  exploration  of  which  he  was 
just  setting  out,  with  an  escort  of  Arab  Sheiks 
and  their  followers,  in  all,  to  the  number  of 
seventy  or  eighty  in  company.  During  his 
absence  on  this  new  track,  the  excavations  at 
Nimrood  are  to  be  continued  by  the  parties  eru- 
f ployed  on  that  w’ork,  wThich  has  recently  fur- 
nished interesting  acquisitions  to  Mr.  La  Yard’s 
collection.  One  important  inscription  is  men- 
tioned, and  more  winged-lions  and  bulls. 

The  Times  has  an  account  of  a new  inven- 
tion for  extinguishing  fires,  the  work  of  Mr. 

Phillips — the  agent  used  being  a mixture  of 
gas  and  vapor.  A public  experiment  was 
made  with  it,  at  which  a compartment  of  a 
large  open  building,  quite  twenty 'feet  high  in- 
side, was  fitted  up  with  partitions  and  temporary 
joisting  of  light  wood,  well  soaked  with  pitch 
and  turpentine,  and  overhung  besides  with  rags 
and  shavings  soaked  in  the  like  manner.  The 
torch  w?as  applied  to  this  erection,  and  the 
flames,  which  ascended  immediately,  at  length 
roared  with  a vehemence  which  drove  the  spec 
tators  back  to  a distance  of  forty  feet,  and  were 
already  beyond  the  powrer  of  water.  The  in- 
ventor then  brought  forward  one  of  his  band 
machines,  and  threw  out  a volume  of  gaseous 
vapor,  which  in  half  a minute  entirely  suppressed 
all  flame  and  combustion;  and  to  show  that 
the  vapor  which  now  filled  the  space  was  quite 
innoxious,  Mr.  Phillips  mounted  into  the  loft,  and 
passed  and  repassed  through  the  midst  of  it 
w’ith  a lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  The  ma- 
chine with  w’hich  this  effect  wTas  accomplished, 
wTas  rather  larger  than  a good  sized  coffee-pot, 
and  consisted  of  three  tin  cases,  one  within 
another,  and  mutually  communicating.  There 
was  a small  quantity  of  wrater  in  the  bottom  A 
the  machine,  and  in  the  centre  case  was  a com- 
posite cake,  of  the  size  and  color  of  pent,  con- 
taining in  the  middle  of  it  a phial  of  sulphurit 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  In  order  m jn.-. 
the  machine  into  action  this  phial  is  broken, 
and  a gaseous  vapor  is  generated  so  rapid!;* 
and  in  such  quantity  that  it  immediately  rushe* 
out  from  a lateral  spout  with  great  impetu*>siu 
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Mr.  Phillip*  explained  that  a machine  of  any 
size  could  be  made  according  to  the  purpose 
(or  which  it  was  intended. 

Some  recent  experiments  on  light,  in  Paris, 
have  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  in  the 
scientific  circles.  M.  Foucault  is  said  to  have 
practically  demonstrated  that  light  travels  less 
rapidly  through  water  than  through  air,  though  j 
he  made  his  experiments  with  instruments  de- 
vised by  M.  Arago,  and  mainly  under  his  di-  j 
faction.  The  importance  of  the  discovery  may 
lie  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  for  the  last ' 
twelve  years  M.  Arago  has  been  pondering  ’ 
over  it,  and  on  the  means  of  effecting  it. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  means  j 
of  protecting  the  hands  against  molten  metal. 
M.  Corne,  in  a paper  submitted  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  thus  details  them  ; 

“ Having  determined  on  investigating  the 
question,  whether  the  employment  of  liquid  1 
sulphurous  acid  for  moistening  the  hands  would 
produce  a sensation  of  coldness,  when  they  arc 
immersed  in  the  melted  metal,  1 immersed  my 
hands,  previously  moistened  with  sulpburoqs 
acid,  in  the  melted  lead,  and  experienced  a seu- 
sation  of  decided  cold.  I repeated  the  experi- 
ment of  immersing  the  hand  in  melted  lend  arid 
in  fused  cast-iron.  Before  experimenting  with 
the  melted  iron,  I placed  a stick,  previously 
moistened  with  water,  in  the  stream  of  liquid 
metal,  and  on  Withdrawing  it  found  it  to  be 
almost  as  wet  as  it  was  before,  scarcely  any  of 
the  moisture  was  evaporated/  The  moment  a 
dry  piece  of  wood  was  placed  in  contact  with  the 
heated  metal,  combustion  took  place  M.  Cov- 
let  and  1 then  dipped  our  hands  into  vessels  of 
the  liquid  tnetaf  and  passed  our  fingers  several 
times  backward  aud  forward  through  a stream 
of  metal  flowing  from  the  furnace,  the  heat 
from  the  radiation  of  the.  (used  metal  being  at 
the  same  time  almost  unbearable.  We  varied 
these  experiments  for  upward  of  two  hours / 
and  Madame  Co v jet,  who  assisted  at  these  ex- 
periments, permitted  her  child,  a girl  of  nine 
years  of  age,  to  dip  her  hand  in  a crucible  of  j 
red  hot  metal  with  impunity.  We  experiment- ! 
ed  on  the  melted  iron,  both  with  pur  hands  ’ 
quite  dry.  and  also  when  moistened  With  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  The  same  results  were  | 
obtained  a*  with  melted  lead,  and  each  of  us 
experienced  a sensation  of  cold  when  employing 
sulphurous  acid.” 

A circular  from  Prof.  Schumacher  has  brought 
an  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a new  i 
telescopic  comet,  by  Dr.  Peterson,  at  the  Royal  \ 
Observatory  of  Allona,  on  the  1st  of  May.  j 
" Unfavorable  weather,  ••  says  Mr.  Hind,  writing 
to  the  Times,  '‘prevented  any  accurate  observa- 
tion that  evening,  but  on  the  following  morning 
at  1 1 o’clock,  mean  time,  the  position  was  in 
right  ascension  19b  24w  8’,  and  north  deeiina- 
tjqH  71°  ij'  34".  The  comet  is  therefore 
situate  in  the  constellation  Draco.  The  right 
ascension  diminishes  about  48"  and  the  decli- 
nation increases  about  8'  hi  the  space  of  one 
day- 
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The  Literary  Ixteixiok^ce  of  the  month 
comprises  the  issue  of  no  bcxjks  of  very  great 
pretensions.  The  Autobiography  of  Leigh.  Hunt 
was  just  ready  for  publication,  and  from  the  ex- 
tracts given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Mag- 
azine, our  readers  will  readily  judge  it  to  be  a 
book  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  in  full 
of  anecdote  and  incident,  often  trivial  in  them- 
selves, but  sketched  with. that  naivete  and  warmth 
of  manner  which  constitute  the  charm  of  what- 
ever Hunt  writes.  Jt  will  be  a favorite  with 
summer  readers  Two  octavo  volumes  of  Selec- 
tions from  Modem  State  Trials , by  Mr.  Towfcs- 
bxij,  have  been  published  : they  comprise  only 
five  state  trials  properly  so  called,  the  rest 
being  trials  for  murder,  forgery,  dueling,  Ac. 
The  book  is  interesting  and  eminently  readable. 
General  Klapk./s  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Hun- 
gary have  been  published,  and  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  critical  pen.  The  author  was  one 
of  the  leading  generals  in  that  gallant  but  un- 
successful struggle ' and  his  opinions  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure,  are 
therefore  entitled  to  notice  and  respect.  He 
regards  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Komorn  as 
the  turning  point  in  the  campaign.  He  speaks 
of  Kossuth  and  Gorge y as  the  two  great 
spirits  of  the  war — the  one  a civilian,  the  other 
a soldier.  The  Atheuunim  condenses  his  views 
concerning  them  very  successfully.  Kossuth, 
according  to  him  was  a great  and  generous  man, 
of  noble  heart  and  fervid  patriotism,  at  once  an 
enthusiast  and  a statesman,  gifted  with  ‘ a 
mysterious  power”  over  “ the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  possibly,  however/ of  too  melan- 
cholic and  spiritual  a temperament  for  the 
crista,  find  unfortunately  a civilian,  so  that  not- 
withstanding his  u marvelous  influence  to  rouse 
and  bring  into  action  the  hidden  energies  of  the 
masses/’  he  could  not  “ give  them  a military 
organization  ; Gorgey,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
able,  hard-headed  soldier,  believing  only  in  bat- 
talions. and  capable  of  using  them  well,  but 
wanting  enthusiasm,  without  great  principle, 
without  even  patriotism,  taciturn  and  suspicious, 
chafing  against  authority,  and  aiming  through- 
out chiefly  at  his  own  ends  in  the  struggle  j want- 
ing that  breadth  of  intellect  or  strength  of  cour- 
age that  might  have  made  his  selfishness  splendid 
in  its  achievement-  Had  Kossuth  had  the  md 
itarv  training  of  Gorgey,  or  had  Gorgey  ha*Va^Cc* 
hear!  of  Kossuth : or,  finally,  had  there  Minister 
perfect  co-operation  between  the 
the  parties  which  they  represent'"'  ^le  ^ 1 
might  have  been  saved  Nor,  sr  sequence  ot  in- 
Wa$  concerned,  was  there  any  Nations  on  which 
co-operation.  His  di*intereste'ns  mediator  in  the 
at  last  to  resign  all  into  th,u*fv  H summary 
would  have  led  him  lo  dos'*00  misunderstanding, 
sary,  at  first.  But  Perez'f1011^  hei  to  rights, 
era!#,  who  were  friends  demand  not  having 
Gorgey  \ never  had  full  ^PP^red  to  us  that  the 
accused  him  from  the  fir^®j^urn  a*  London  is  not 
is  alive  and  rich  ; the  dignity  of  the  Republic 
bodies  of  many  of  his  ™ «*>  >'ou 
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rope,  others  live  exiles  in  various  lands.  Of 
these  last  is  Kossuth.  There  is  something 
striking  in  the  unanimity  with  which  all  testi- 
monies combine  as  to  the  nobility  of  this  man. 
Even  Gorgey,  his  foe,  once  wrote  to  General 
Klapka — u Kossuth  alone  is  a classical  and 
generous  character.  It  is  a pity  he  is  not  a 
soldier.”  General  Klapka’s  own  book  is  an  in- 
voluntary commentary  on  this  one  text— “ O 
that  Kossuth  had  been  a soldier!” 

A volume  of  selections  from  papers  contrib- 
uted to  the  Edinburgh  Review , by  Mr.  Henry 
Rogers,  has  been  published.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  questions  of  religious  interest,  or 
have  an  indirect  bearing  upon  religious  philoso- 
phy. Comparing  them  with  the  similar  papers 
of  Sir  James  Stephen,  a critical  journal  says, 
the  author  is  less  wide  and  comprehensive  in 
his  range,  in  expression  less  eloquent  and  orig- 
inal, but  more  practical  in  his  views.  He  at- 
tacks the  two  extremes  of  Tractarianism  and 
Skepticism  ; gives  large  and  sound  expositions  of 
Dr.  Whately’s  views  of  criminal  jurisprudence ; 
and  attempts  special  biographical  sketches,  such 
as  Fuller’s,  Luther's,  Pascal’s,  and  Plato’s. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Southey’s  Life  and 
Correspondence  has  been  issued,  and  sustains  the 
interest  of  this  very  attractive  work.  Southey’s 
Letters  are  among  the  best  in  the  language, 
easy,  unaffected,  full  of  genial,  intelligent  criti- 
cisms upon  men,  books,  and  things  ; and  abound- 
ing in  attractive  glimpses  of  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  the  eminent  literary  men  who  were 
his  contemporaries.  The  new  volume  mentions 
that  after  Southey’s  acrimonious  letters  to  Mr. 
William  Smith,  M.  P.  for  Norwich,  appeared, 
he  was  offered  the  editorship  of  the  London 
Times,  with  a salary  of  c£2000,  and  a share  of 
the  paper,  but  declined  it. 

The  readers  of  the  Excursion  will  remember 
that  it  was  announced  as  the  second  part  of  a 
poem  in  three  parts,  called  the  Recluse.  The 
first  part  was  biographical,  “conducting  the 
history  of  the  author’s  mind  to  the  point  when 
he  was  emboldened  to  hope  that  his  faculties 
were  sufficiently  matured  for  entering  upon  the 
arduous  labor  which  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self;” and  the  third  part  consisted  mainly  of 
meditations  in  the  author’s  own  person.  It  is 
c now  stated  that  the  poem  has  been  left  in  the 
ceeads  of  the  author’s  nephew,  Rev.  Dr.  Chris- 
of  the  j-  Wordsworth,  with  directions  that  it  should 
that  it  is  m«d  after  his  decease,  together  with 
the  changes  ohical  notices  as  may  be  requisite  to 
gress.  Both  th  ritings.  It  is  in  fourteen  cantos, 
tested  against  tht  c personal  friends  and  admirers 
Preparations  foms  been  held,  to  take  steps  to 
of  1851  continue  to  to  his  memory, 
about  £50.000  has  L published  a large  number 
grand  Industrial  Exlmong  which  the  following 
local  committees  formil  Chesney  has  issued  the 
ject  has  been  started  ative  of  the  Government 
religious  congress  of  th nhrates  ; and  a certain 
tious.  To  questioning  orded  his  traveling  im- 
been  answered  by  the  Mila,  in  a lively  little  book 
ment  supply  was  contempi  English  artist,  lately 


resident  in  America,  has  described  bis  Adven- 
tures in  California ; and  Mr.  Robert  Baird,  a 
Scotch  invalid  traveling  for  health,  with  strong 
party  prepossessions,  but  shrewd  observant 
habits,  has  published  two  volumes  on  the  West 
Indies  and  North  America  in  1849.  Also,  pic- 
tures of  travel  in  the  Canadas,  in  a book  called 
the  Shoe  and  Canoe , by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Boundary  Commissioners,  Dr.  Bagley;  a very 
curious  and  complete  revelation  of  Eastern  life, 
in  a Two  Years ’ Residence  t»  a Levantine  Fam- 
ily, described  by  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John;  a peep 
into  Nuremberg  and  Franconia , by  Mr.  Whiting; 
a summer  ramble  through  Auvergne  and  Pied- 
mont, by  the  intelligent  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr.  Weld;  the  record  of  a brief  holi- 
day in  Spain,  Gaspacho , by  a fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ; Notes  from  Nineveh , by  a 
clergyman  w’ho  has  lately  had  religious  duties 
in  the  East ; and  a satisfactory  and  comj)endious 
compilation  called  Nineveh  and  Persepolis , by 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  British  Museum. 

An  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the 
Flight  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Family , in  the 
Revolution,  has  attracted  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  Paris.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Croker, 
from  materials  supplied  by  the  ex-king  himself, 
and  denounces  Lamartine  and  the  leading  actors 
of  the  revolution,  with  the  utmost  bitterness. 
Lamartine  has  written  a reply  to  it,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  to  refute  one  of  the  principal 
assertions  of  Mr.  Croker,  by  proving  that  he, 
Lamartine,  not  only  did  not  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
members  of  his  family,  but  that  he  actually 
exerted  himself  actively  to  have  them  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  Ledru  Rollix  has 
occupied  his  leisure,  during  his  exile  in  London, 
by  writing  a book  on  the  Decadence  of  England , 
which  abounds  in  the  most  extravagant  state- 
ments and  predictions.  It  is  denounced,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  as  a worthless  compound  of 
malice  and  credulity. 

The  Obituary  for  the  month  embraces  the 
name  of  M.  Gay-Lussac,  one  of  the  great  sci- 
entific men  of  Paris.  The  Presse  says  that  few 
men  have  led  a life  so  useful,  and  marked  by  so 
many  labors.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  sciences  which  is  not  indebted  to 
him  for  some  important  discovery.  Alone,  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  eminent  men,  partic- 
ularly with  M.  Thenard  and  M.  do  Humboldt, 
he  carried  his  spirit  of  investigation  into  them 
all.  At  a very  early  age  he  w'as  elected  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1810,  says  M. 
Pouillet,  sjjeaking  in  the  name  of  that  academy, 
when  the  university  opened,  at  length,  its  public 
courses  of  high  teaching,  it  sought  to  associate 
in  that  object  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of 
France,  and  M.  Gay-Lussac,  though  very  young, 
recommended  himself  to  it  by  the  double  title 
.of  chemist  and  natural  philosopher.  “ M.  Gay. 
Lussac  was  already  famous  by  his  discovery  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  expansion  of  gas 
and  vapors ; by  a balloon  ascent  the  most  ini 
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portant  and  almost  the  only  one  of  which  the 
history  of  science  has  any  record  to  keep ; and 
for  many  works  on  chemistry  which  tended  to 
lay  the  bases  on  which  that  science  was  soon 
afterward  to  be  established.”  M.  Gay-Lussac 
was  a peer  of  France. 

The  Brussels  papers  mention  the  premature 
death  of  M.  P.  Souyet,  the  eminent  chemist,  at ; 
the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  M.  Souyet  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Musee  de  V Industrie,  1 
and  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Brussels. 
His  funeral,  on  the  6th  inst.,  was  attended  by 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  Brussels ; 
and  M.  Quetelet  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  briefly  enumerated  the  important  discoveries 
and  chemical  investigations  that  have  rendered; 
the  name  of  M.  Souyet  so  well  known.  M. 
Souyet  had  written  several  valuable  chemical 
works. 

The  Emperor  op  China,  Tau-Kwano  (the 
Lustre  of  Reason),  “departed  upon  the  great 
journey,  and  mounted  upward  on  the  dragon, 
to  be  a guest  on  high” — in  other  words  died, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  reign.  His  death 
is  said  to  have  been  cansed  by  the  fatigue  he 
underwent  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  late 
Empress-Dowager,  his  mother-in-law.  The 
nomination  of  a successor  in  China  rests  always  I 
with  the  Emperor,  and  before  his  death  Tau- 
Kwang  decreed  that  his  fourth  and  only  surviv-  | 
ing  son  should  succeed  him.  He  ascended  the 
throne  the  day  of  the  Emperor’s  death,  and  is  to 
reign  under  the  title  of  Sze-hing.  He  is  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Keying,  the  former 
Viceroy  at  Canton,  is  appointed  his  principal 
guardian,  and  will  no  doubt  hold  a high  and  an 
influential  position  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  material  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Government  will  take  place,  but  from  the 
enlightened  character  of  Keying  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  foreigners,  the  tendency  of  any  new 
measures  will  probably  be  toward  a more  liberal 
course.  | 

The  Earl  of  Roscommon  died  on  the  15th 
mst.  at  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Major-General  Sir  James  Sutherland, 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  died  sud- 
denly on  the  15th,  at  his  house.  He  had  en- 
joyed perfect  health  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
when  he  invited  a large  number  of  friends  to 
dinner.  He  was  giving  instructions  to  his  but- 
ler with  respect  to  the  wines  in  his  drawing- 
room, and  Lady  Sutherland  was  standing  near 
him.  He  suddenly  grasped  her  shoulder,  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  died  in  a few  minutes.  He ! 
was  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  had 
seen  a great  deal  of  service  in  India.  | 

The  4;  Scottish  Press  ” records  the  demise  of  i 
Mrs.  Jeffrey,  the  widow  of  one  whose  death' 
was  so  recently  the  cause  of  an  almost  universal 
sorrow.  Shortly  after  Lord  Jeffrey’s  decease, 
his  widow,  affected  in  a more  than  ordinary 
degree  by  the  sad  event,  broke  up  her  establish- 1 
ment,  and  took  up  her  abode  with  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Empson,  her  son-in-law  and  daughter. 
Though  naturally ' cheerful,  her  spirits  never 
recovered  the  shock  she  sustained  by  the  death 
of  her  distinguished  partner,  whom  she  has  not 
survived  four  months.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  was  born 
in  America,  and  was  the  grandniece  of  the 
celebrated  John  Wilkes,  and  second  wife  of  the 
late  Lord  Jeffrey,  to  whom  shet  was  married  in 
1813.  

Affairs  in  France  are  without  change.  The 
Assembly  was  proceeding  with  the  bill  for  re- 
stricting the  suffrage,  and  some  of  its  sections 
had  been  adopted.  No  doubt  was  entertained 
of  its  final  passage.  It  meets,  however,  with 
stern  opposition,  and  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
a settled  popular  discontent,  highly  unfavorable 
to  the  permanence  of  the  government  or  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Republic.  No  immediate 
outbreak  is  apprehended,  as  the  preparations  of 
the  government  are  too  formidable  to  allow  it 
the  least  chance  of  success.  The  government 
has  adopted  very  stringent  measures  against 
the  opposition  press.  On  the  14th,  M.  Boule, 
the  great  printer  of  the  Rue  de  Coq-Heron,  was 
deprived  of  his  license  as  a printer.  He  was 
the  printer  of  the  “ Voix  du  People,”  the  u R6 
publique,”  the  “Estafette,”  and  several  other 
papers.  The  authorities  seized  all  the  presses, 
and  placed  seals  on  them.  In  consequence  of 
this  step,  the  Editors  issued  a joint  letter  ex- 
plaining how  their  papers  were  prevented  from 
appearing.  The  editor  of  the  “ V oix  du  Peu- 
ple”  was  brought  again  before  the  tribunals 
on  the  same  day  for  attacks  on  the  government. 

In  the  one  case  the  sentence  previously  pro- 
nounced against  him  of  a year’s  imprisonment 
and  a fine  of  4000f.  for  an  attack  on  M.  Fould’s 
budget  was  confirmed,  and  for  the  other  he 
was  sentenced  to  a year’s  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  5000f.  Courtois  and  the  Abbe  Chatel 
have  been  convicted  by  juries,  of  inflammatory 
speeches  at  electoral  meetings.  The  former  was 
condemned  to  a year’s  imprisonment  and  IQOOf. 
fine,  and  two  years’  more  imprisonment  if  the 
fine  be  not  paid.  The  Abbe  Chatel  has  a 
year’s  imprisonment  and  500f.  fine.  It  seems 
rather  surprising  that  the  government  should 
obtain  verdicts  against  the  Socialists,  consider- 
ing how  Socialism  has  spread  in  Paris. 

The  French  Embassador  having  been  recalled 
from  St.  James’s,  General  la  Hitte,  the  Minister 
of  War,  read  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the 
16th,  a letter  he  hod  written  to  the  French 
Embassador  at  London,  in  consequence  of  in- 
fraction, by  England,  of  the  conditions  on  which 
France  had  agreed  to  act  as  mediator  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  The  letter,  after  a summary 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  misunderstanding, 
and  the  demand  that  it  should  he  set  to  rights, 
proceeded  to  say : “ This  demand  not  having 
been  listened  to,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  the 
prolongation  of  your  sojourn  at  London  is  not 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Republic. 

The  President  has  ordered  me  to  invite  you  to 
return  to  France,  after  having  accredited  M. 
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Marescalchi  in  quality  of  Charg6  d’ Affaires,” 
and  concludes,  “ You  will  have  the  goodness  to 
read  this  present  dispatch  to  Lord  Palmerston.” 
This  announcement  was  received  by  the  Right 
with  loud  acclamations,  the  Left,  or  Mountain 
party  remaining  silent. 

In  Germany' the  Erfurt  Parliament,  having 
finished  the  revisal  of  its  proposed  Constitution 
for  the  German  Union,  dissolved  itself,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  two  separate  Convocations. 
The  one  is  held  in  Frankfort,  and  consists  of  the 
representatives  of  the  old  Germanic  confedera- 
tion, convoked  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with 
the  object  of  re-organizing  that  confederation. 
This  conference  includes  all  the  secondary  States 
of  the  old  confederation  except  Oldenburg  and 
Frankfort  itself,  though  the  assembly  is  held 
within  its  own  walls.  The  other,  held  at  Berlin, 
was  assembled  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  heads  of  sovereign  houses, 
with  representatives  of  the  three  Hanse  towns, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  This  last  con- 
vention has  finished  its  sittings,  and  the  mem- 
bers, previous  to  separating,  were  entertained 
by  the  king  at  a banquet  on  the  1 6th,  when  his 
majesty  addressed  them  in  a speech  expressive 
of  his  satisfaction  with  their  proceedings. 

On  the  22d  An  Attempt  was  Made  on  the  Life 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  a serjeant  of  artillery 
named  Sesseloge,  who  bred  a pistol  at  him  as 
he  was  setting  out  for  Potsdam,  and  wounded 
him  slightly  in  the  arm.  The  assassin  was  im- 
mediately apprehended. 


The  only  political  news  from  Spain  during 
the  month,  related  to  some  palace  intrigues,  in 
which  the  Queen,  King-Consort,  and  General 
Narvaez  were  concerned.  One  evening  in  the 
last  week  of  April  the  King  suddenly  notified  to 
General  Narvaez  and  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  his 
intention  of  quitting  Madrid  in  order  not  to  be 
present  at  the  accouchement  of  the  Queen. 
After  exhausting  all  means  of  persuasion  to  in- 
duce him  to  change  his  purpose,  but  which  were 


of  no  avail,  a council  of  ministers  was  held,  in 
which  it  was  decided  to  oppose  by  force  the 
King’s  departure.  His  Majesty  was  placed 
under  arrest.  Sentries  were  stationed  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment,  and  the  King  remained 
a prisoner  during  four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  his  Majesty  capitulated,  and  even  consented 
to  accompany  the  Queen  in  an  open  carriage  in 
her  usual  evening  drive  on  the  Prado. 

After  a Drought  of  Five  Years , the  province 
of  Murcia  has  been  visited  by  a copious  rain. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  the  young  children 
who  had  never  seen  rain  in  their  lives,  evince 
as  much  alarm  as  if  some  frightful  accident  had 
happened.  Rain  also  has  fallen  in  the  vast 
41  Huerta,”  or  garden-land  of  Valencia : the  sim- 
ple inhabitants  of  the  villages,  in  the  height  of 
their  joy,  have  carried  their  tutelary  saints  about 
the  streets  with  bands  of  rustic  music. 

At  about  a league  from  Saragossa  a Powder - 
mill  exploded  and  many  lives  were  lost.  Parts 
of  human  bodies,  remnants  of  clothing,  and  the 
remains  of  beasts  of  burden,  were  found  scattered 
in  every  direction.  The  edifice  was  shattered 
to  pieces. 


Since  the  Pope  has  established  himself  in 
Rome,  that  capital  has  been  very  quiet.  The 
French  commandant,  General  Baraguay  d’Hil- 
liers,  has  returned  to  Paris,  but  the  French 
troops  remain.  The  Pope  adheres  to  his  high- 
handed measures  of  reaction.  Rome  is  full  of 
mysterious  rumors,  not  entitled,  however,  te 
much  credit.  The  Pope  is  accused  of  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  that  city,  and  his  con- 
tinuance there  is  only  attributed  to  the  vigilance 
with  which  his  movements  are  watched  by  the 
French.  Tuscany  is  about  to  be  occupied  by 
14,000  Austrian  troops,  the  time  of  occupation 
to  be  determined  by  the  will  and  convenience 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  There  is  a rumor 
that,  as  a counterbalance.  Savoy  is  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a French  army.  It  is  feared  that  plans 
are  in  agitation  for  the  political  enthrallment  of 
all  Italy. 
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The  Unity  of  the  Human  Races  proved  to 
be  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason, 
and  Science.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth, 
D.  D.  New  York : George  P.  Putnam. 
12mo,  pp.  404. 

The  question  discussed  in  the  present  volume, 
is  one  that  has  excited  great  attention  among 
modem  savans,  and  more  recently,  has  obtained 
a fresh  interest  from  the  speculations  concerning 
it  by  the  popular  scientific  lecturer  Professor 
Agassiz  of  Harvard  University.  In  many  re- 
spects, Dr.  Smyth  has  shown  himself  admirably 
qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  He 
brings  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  re- 


| sources  of  great  and  various  learning,  the  mature 
j results  of  elaborate  investigation,  a familiarity 
with  the  labors  of  previous  writers,  and  a lively 
and  attractive  style  of  composition.  The  argu- 
ment from  Scripture  is  dwelt  upon  at  consider- 
able length,  and  though  presented  in  a forcible 
manner,  betrays  the  presence  of  a certain  tinc- 
ture of  professional  zeal,  which  will  tend  to 
vitiate  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  scientific 
reader.  Under  the  head  of  the  Former  Civil- 
ization of  Black  Races  of  Men,  a great  variety 
of  curious  facts  are  adduced,  showing  the  orig- 
inal sagacity  and  advancement  in  all  worldly 
knowledge  and  science,  by  which  the  family  of 
Ham  was  distinguished.  The  testimony  of  a 
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southern  divine  of  such  high  eminence  as  Dr. 
Smyth,  to  the  primitive  equality  in  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  the  negro  and  European 
races,  is  not  a little  remarkable,  and  speaks 
well  for  his  candor  and  breadth  of  comprehension. 
The  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  varieties  in 
the  human  race  is  conducted  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  copious  erudition,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, hardly  succeeds  in  making  out  a case 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquirer,  who  regards 
the  subject  only  in  the  light  of  history  and  phi- 
losophy. 

The  influence  of  the  theory  which  he  opposes, 
on  the  relations  of  the  Southern  States,  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Smyth  to  be  of  a different  char- 
acter from  that  set  forth  by  many  writers.  He 
believes  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  the  South 
in  the  maintenance  of  her  true  position  toward 
her  colored  population.  The  diversity  of  the 
Black  and  White  races  was  never  admitted  by 
the  fathers  of  the  country.  They  always  re- 
cognized the  colored  race  which  had  been  prov- 
identially among  them  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  as  fellow-beings  with  the  same  original 
attributes,  the  same  essential  character,  and  the 
same  immortal  destiny.  The  introduction  of  a 
novel  theory  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Smyth  main- 
tains, would  be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic 
and  dangerous,  removing  from  both  master  and 
servant  the  strongest  bonds  which  now  unite 
them,  and  by  which  they  are  restrained  from 
licentious,  immoral,  and  cruel  purposes. 

Without  reference  to  many  statements,  which 
will  produce  the  widest  latitude  of  opinion  in 
reganl  both  to  their  soundness  and  their  accu- 
racy, the  work  of  Dr.  Smyth  may  be  commended 
as  a treatise  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
scientific  discussion  to  which  it  is  devoted, 
abounding  in  materials  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  student,  filled  with  the  proofs  of  rare  culti- 
vation and  scholar-like  refinement,  and  every 
way  creditable  to  the  attainments  and  the  ability 
of  the  author  and  to  the  literature  of  the  South. 


Historical  View  of  the  Languages  and 
Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations;  with 
a Sketch  of  their  Popular  Poetry.  By 
Talvi.  With  a preface  by  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  George  P.  Put- 
nam. 12mo.,  pp.  412. 

It  is  rarely  that  a subject  is  treated  with  the 
profound  investigation,  vigorous  analysis,  and 
intelligent  comprehensiveness  which  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  discussion  of  the  interesting  literary 
topics  to  which  the  present  work  is  devoted. 
The  authoress,  whose  name  is  concealed  in  the 
mystic  word  Talvi,  is  understood  to  be  the  lady 
of  Rev.  Professor  Robinson,  and  her  rare  ac- 
complishments in  various  departments  of  learn- 
ing have  long  since  established  her  intellectual 
reputation  in  the  most  cultivated  European 
circles.  Usually  written  in  her  native  German 
language,  her  productions  are  perhaps  not  so 
extensively  known  in  this  country,  although  few 
of  our  educated  scholars  are  ignorant  of  her 


researches  in  a province  of  literature  with  which 
her  name  has  become,  to  a great  degree,  iden- 
tified. 

The  volume  now  published  is  characterized 
by  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  investiga- 
tions, its  acute  and  judicious  criticisms,  its  warm- 
hearted recognition  of  true  poetry,  even  in  an 
humble  garb,  and  the  force  and  facility  of  its 
style.  The  last  trait  is  quite  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  writer  is  using  a foreign  language. 
There  is  little,  either  in  the  translations  or  the 
original  portion  of  the  work,  to  remind  us  that 
it  is  the  production  of  one  to  whom  the  language 
is  not  native. 

After  describing  the  old,  ecclesiastical  Slavic 
Literature,  the  authoress  proceeds  to  the  literary 
monuments  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Slavi, 
giving  an  elaborate  account  of  the  Russian, 
Servian,  Bohemian,  and  Polish  literatures,  with 
glances  at  the  achievements  of  several  less  im- 
portant branches  of  the  great  Slavic  race.  In 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  a great  variety  of 
rare  and  curious  information  is  presented,  of 
high  importance  to  the  student  of  ethnography 
and  history,  and  accompanied  with  complete  and 
lucid  references  to  the  original  sources.  The 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  work  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  will  doubtless  be  the  sketch  of  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  Slavic  nations,  illustrated 
with  abundant  specimens  of  songs  and  ballads, 
many  of  which  are  marked  with  a strong  natural 
pathos  and  tenderness,  and  all  of  them  possess- 
ing a certain  rustic  simplicity,  which  is  usually 
of  a very  pleasing  character,  and  seldom  offensive. 


Hints  toward  Reforms,  in  Lectures,  Address- 
es, and  other  Writings.  By  Horace  Greeley. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  12mo, 

pp.  400. 

A handsome  volume,  consisting  principally 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  popular  Lyceums 
and  Young  Men’s  Associations,  with  several 
brief  Essays  on  subjects  of  popular  interest. 
The  distinguished  author  presents  his  views  on 
the  various  topics  which  come  under  discussion 
with  inimitable  frankness  and  good  humor,  and 
in  the  fresh,  flowing,  unaffected  style,  which 
gives  such  a charm  to  the  productions  of  his 
pen,  even  with  readers  who  most  strongly  dissent 
from  his  conclusions.  Among  the  questions  con- 
sidered in  this  volume  are  The  Emancipation  of 
Labor,  The  Ideal  and  the  Actual  of  Life,  The 
Formation  of  Character,  The  Social  Architects, 
Alcoholic  Liquors,  Tobacco,  The  Trade  Reform, 
The  Church  and  the  Age,  Humanity,  and  several 
others  of  perhaps  still  more  general  interest. 
The  admirers  of  the  author,  as  well  as  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  question  of  Social  Reform, 
whether  ranking  themselves  among  the  Conserv- 
atives or  Progressives,  wTill  welcome  this  work 
as  the  only  compact  and  systematic  expression 
of  his  peculiar  theories,  now  before  the  public, 
and  as  a valuable  manual  for  reference  on  many 
points  which  engage  a large  share  of  attention 
at  the  present  day. 
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AVxumxa  ; oh.  i’tih  Fall  of  Rome.  A Romania  statist  ic'af.  ami  pnrofkal  JbUita;  Oud  which  will 
of  tfiw  ..Vi  lib  OedUjrjr.  By  W.  Wilkie  Col  lias-,  ba  coiiKkf^ret'i  as  -i^.ienMal  to  at!  wh<*  wish  to' 
iVtiw  *tork\  >1  nr  {ter  *rtd  Brothers:  *vo.  wrapt:*?  head  the  vtdijivt,  Mi  iU  vavitms  Uartiig* : , /• 
. pp.  K)0  whether  Cilgin  cc *i oc k h ojdd or  tr*»\>:brv 

--aii  five  and  water \b  tbe  ^tioffioxiVe.  l?r;  Lftid- 
Ir  is  tong  J:e  English  jirei-s  hns_senl  has  hr  might  UtgclJvcr fhe  nivniu  oi’iuhg  ami 

mrth  a nuirf'v  truly  oia^K'ul  and  magnificent  |tthorio>!-,  re^ureh,  mid  rn.u«»V  |Wtipns  of  lus  de- 
rormuv.o,  Uma  ibe  present  narrative  at  some  *j  oars  alive  are  m fffrtHriajitliilg  &,«  u uuvyT 

ibe  ihrililng  ^*onei.  which  attended  the  downfall  am)  more  ^ 

»>■  t)H>  R«rB»an  Bmpite.  Tho  author  hiw  boeji  D Appleton  i Cs.  hove  pnUitbod  The  Un. 
known  heretofore  by  the  biography  <•(  bis  father-  pov^  ai)  '/ridmn  story  at  the  reyoiutiotiary  polled, 
the  <:elehmtcd  tnsionca)  .tuul  ltttidxm jm  piufilei , reJo|env0l  ^utimeamrav  and  ronjabee  nir»  wild, 
rbe  rnend  ot  Coleridge  ana  Allston,  hut  that  .■hbirayiuir  a great 'waste  <»f  power  on  the  part  <if 
work  gives  :uo  prom^  « % splendor  ol  una*.  auonyina«is  who  has evidently  more 

inuUan7  and  the  rare  constructive  power  which  4]utn  js  maje  use  oi  to  advaiifAgc  -in  the 

Hive  shown  in  the  composition  oi  Antomna.  It 
is  one  ot  those  rich  mat  gorgeous  portraitures,  MeztofauJit  Method  applied  to  the  &tiirfijx>fiht 
glowing  with  Ido  ami  radiant  with  beauty,  whom  fyPn(fL  ]janeit<igcx  by  J.  Ronrei;  published  by 
make  u proloiitid  .-■impression  cm  nieu  first  ex-  the  -s.&ine  bouse,  is  a work  of  great  idiihdogir&j 
fibiuon,  and  long  mmtiuue  to  haunt  the  mem^  |nU4re>b  on  «creoun*  qF  Hie  'curious  ui/.H.Wim\ 
‘.vitfi  their  tm  ogled  Joy6Un<*»  and  jf  descr  ibes,  anti  emamiis  .at*  excellent 

Wriur-  eo|bu?iinn  of  specimens  from  French  poet*  and 

• • •—••  priwc  '*Tit0ts;  butit'g-yaiue  a*  a praxtiveied  mahuatl 

D^und  Ji  Sad  tier  have  tissued  a trunduiion  of  for  the  teacher  can  be  determined,  only  by  use. 

!Ue  Abbe  MamneEa  oejtibrated  Sohtfiim  iff  'Fhe  Ojihaa#  Conquest,  by  Kab-ge-eah-gab-’ 
(frtoi  PrMcm*  yihirtd  mfhin  the  Rmrh  nf  every  bowh.  or  6eor*v  Cop  way,  issued  bv  U.  Putnam, 
Mrtff  with  a preface  by  the  Rt  Rev  BiVhop  will  find  o plntf  arming  tjio  cunuMtio*  of  lifen*- 
tack,  Dr.  Hughes  Thb*  wot'fc  btdds  a turd' a*  I lie  prdduotnm  of  d natives  Irididti  Chief, 
high  rank  in  modaru  CalhoUo  Hteratiiri^  ;«u.tl  .is  whose  muse  has.  been  inspired  by  the  ‘fedyt 
broacKi  before  the  American  public  by  Bidiop  and  sircavu  of  hm  original  hauritsrvrithout  having 
Uughes  in  a warm  mvrcxiticltn  y enemnium.  It.  tdciirrod  n lar^r  debt,  to  the  influence  of  civilix^ 
iQUiryyfrteieailiiig  reli^tmis  qu^Hons  fioii.  C>pway  is  mi  oxeniplary  Chmlimi  A«d 
iu  \he  day  in  a mev  and  pointed  MyK  and  while  an  inteliigcni  man.  but  be  will  get  le>*  Uimc 
opposnjo  whiit  tho  nuthor  deerna  the  errors  of  from  his  poetry  fimn  j horn  his  descent. 
iVv(e4tdrith5m  in  geiriirhL  rosfirreti  its  hottest  fire  Six  Months  in-  the  Gold  Mints, ^ by  E.  GouM 
for*  thc*ih?iii  Paitthci:snL  Socialism,  Jlnltonaiisro,  BnfTmri,  from  -the  press  of  Lea  and  Blaru  hariL 
and  mher  icindred  »n novations,  which  he  regards  nc  one  of  the  mos*t  UjHdable  which  have 

an  gtMzniit  exhalrvUorufrom  ih«  b.dtofnloKS  pdu|spru«g  up  doderthe  Cab  lorn  m excitement,  Ihfr 
taking  a viable  form  in  these  latter  days.  From  ; author  having  - beon  imrnliaf  with  the  mump, 
the  welLfcWuviidtyiity  ofthe^ 

rciish  of  his  pen,  the  work  is  adapted  & make  n ! s.traighv^*K^r»I  nmJ  plcasaDt,  showing  tnof^  oi 
sensation  beyond  the  pate  oi  the  Catholic  Church,  | the  sobfior  and  mlvcnturer  than  the  K-bo1i»r.  iAi? 
without  fakiog-in  account  the  high-toned  Muexsrn  ' nom:-  dm  worfi^  for  i\ibt.  Iiis  inKirtiiathm 
of  the  i : hww  cotlectcd  mih  grv*%  earn 

.•iipn  tlm  tfUent^.crf.  Bishap  Hughes  arc*  tittr\up*- ; it  Wtis  nat  gained  ' )\r :;ht<»gf >^Vuv 
x.u)Ui\bk  jitfiii  lias  die  umv  $J$f  and  inward })$&$  ‘d  sMitiiert- 

J Lit  pur  ami -BroUter^  halve  tVsu-d’  tho  seeand'  tieby,  n»  a \v«y  iatisb-ctorv  degree.  Tbo  t«>ok 
luynsbcMd  LossingN  jfiVfc/  'foyofa-  VMiynot  fail  lo.  tip  ope  : 

d work,  winch  from  tho  no^yHy  Af  i^  plan  hUH  iu  CHliloriii^,  4^  wrNU  iu  td,  lb^  ^vir  n^deW' 
ami;liie  dbilhjr  of  Ui'€»ic^uiian;.:  lu^:  -'^))b;.a:rd-  «Pt  • id  .^lut  :e»ditliti«id: 

u gi'iien.i  favorite  with  the  * fouling  pdbby,  it  C reciters  ml  Brew-tcr.  Bosion..  ruive  pnjdi-hr^ 

i-:»imi»in.e«  tho  -vVithenticity  of  history  witfy  die  tin  admir;dd«?  •renii'se,  emiiM 
freshness  df  personal  ottrrdti^idpd  .rikh- ; WviU  <w  .//  /l  dtwif  dir  Ji 
i/e-vs  i»ud  beamy  of  it-  embclliHhmentV  i>  hardly  be  from  Hie  pen  >A,  a highly  imeliigeut  huiy  vd' 
.vurprisyed  by  auy  of  the  trials  i»J’  >he  day.  rhxt  «dtv.  11  is  <2#?%$  *xyv. Ih-uf  ««•  / ^ -:h- i-ir 

The  same  ho^e  have  published  nn  ongmni  . *•  Plcnri;c%s-  h(  it>i  . . 

crnnsladon  of  'Lanmrxinc'*  Pswr,  fr^ent-^kd  - ••..mpibteiiu  - ar„t  ivf 

iVfvre  orMe Fr^b'nvA^^<^  fee  rttul  v;  'riE  Driw|itif 

aee.fmnt  oi  the  vdiafnic^^^J  W l;  Slrmlt  bad  'Co..  CnmimioL,  Imve  (Oib 
xmhoi.  and  the  light  H thrown  Otrdib  «ri»c'£to.s»l  V M»«d  n la/ve  a<  r. ••./,♦:.  ^ Ffn^nU'Lu-^ 
workingi*  gi*  Herortcmoy  in  FfjHihxn  rhoo^h  d ^ t/o:  /tin  far  l a/Uy  of  , *T6rtk  JwHrtx*.  % 
fiCUe  af  tho  fiery  rhetoric  df  mm\  (if  his  fommr  -|  Daniel  Dridtb.  M w1d«h  tht  sr/bjvtn 

^nuo-jv.  ; with  grv*n  le.^i'nir:g,  vc}n^tiV  a style.  It 

Siwcjiiir  and  Brotheri?  huve;  levied  « t»pri.n)  riC* : fan  hardly  IVdj  W*  the  ftsok  m*  « Htdiridtol 
/ Dri  Ldrdir^  /iirt/iray  £*irfa  fktdhkvH hovity  i#i ; jfopd’nwienl  wiurh  it 

* avi>rk  m erlkwrjnii;  with  scieiilific,  . Vvckts».  w 0 : .:  .' 


The  yvr<iw'  litijh  and  p]$m;  Mam  oh  - 

»if*  of  the  i\ud  CKoii  row  of 

. r‘.  ktee  uii  bv  passe- 

mHitcrie  TW  i*.  <<  vx- 
;• '•  ■ . ; . ' - tsujs  merely  'mirni ' the 

' : Ufc 

:•’  *•  y ' -X. 

'v -,S/. , A'; :. r?>?&fe:v 

; ;V-.y  ; ,/*."<•  \\  \ *,  £ v «).’ ' 

' . • ' ‘ • VfiMf  erhVAH 

s<?l  oh  jo  bouillonne**.*. 
Tie*  bonne!  is  lined  with 
. while  crape,  and  the  cm- 
consist*  ol 
bmiipnnsidf  ilae  and  white 
] O.ovyer»k  , Straw-mdoml 

kid  gloves*-  Wfuta  silk 
parasoL 

Fjo.  2.  Bridal  PaSas 
for  Tii u Marriage  Cer- 
t.vojn\ — Kobe  of  white 
poult  do  soie.  The  akin 
very  full,  and  ornamented 
ill  Iron!  with  five  row*  of 
laee,  finbdmd  at  eaeh  end 
witfi  Unws  n!  white,  sitin. 
The  iwv  of  luce  are  pi 
graduated  leri£ti^f  the 
>v;  lower  row  being  abftut  a 

qUuriKr  atid  a hah'  long, 
arid  the  upper  one  not 
mo/#  tftikfs  five  or  m 
ihefeea.  The  ciirsage  i* 
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K'i;}.  3. — -The  revival  of  AU mU\  kt^injor  h?ts  tec.t»f  t)y -tacii&l  Hi*  !?<?m >?  ftnut  tcm -abroad, 

A specimen  of  the  Btyle  is  ^iv/in  in  lin*.  £ft£raviag../'g'  H.  It  i*  t&vj£u&4:  < h<ilv  ;V  n n<  h ruling- 

^;V-.rV;;  ;'  ^ •.  .'  {■.;>[  dt***,  it  famg  to» -%j£: fa' iti*  prom- 


i'oiJr,  Mil  *un  evmy^gpS  »V  tile 

\f\  ■ JttiiXf  *$&.*?  • 

• i 

.*.  it  ^z.'- 

wp?*.-  $i»d  cot  ,ii»  a ;irvV«l  <t^.;;rifcv  «a>.  ^ *t?  f*&/V 
• .»«£  ioMv/.ll.K:*  *•>  Tftr  Vtoov  n 

^vi*i.niwuTwl  wuft  *<V  vv^iWAyttirVJo^c  & .' 

•ty*':-  hii5^  <V^:yf:^K 

*fifari  fcV  %\fax$:  Wfa A br}'$l*W& 

>or  Jfo*  $****% . $ /gfc*,T‘>v>;W  ; r*w>#» 


Ssasds 


J/nV  ih  -I/vyiK-  H'iVj  'f:<n. ; J i|j»  ai, 
fa  jttyl  nrivW  "{•;»! 

»t  !*HJi$; 

twites)  v-hI*  4pwI  . 8j-  s •;  $<Hj* . 
. tto;  • *£r%Wv  /Hher 

•pniifoiis.  nVnr^ . 
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M'*-*  ;is  v,v}V  modVeinal  power,  VVc  fi r»t 
f'*od  ever  thu  fiictm-inbs'  of  him  preserved  by 
Eriwnvis,  Uuddcsdonj  Aubrey,  his  own 

mnmi'akti,  und  others  h s.s  pleasant  to  muse 
over  fhc  p^t  f pliy^Anf.  to  know  that  much  of 
malice  and  bigotry  hu$  dcjWt^tL  to  return  nr 
more,  that  the  prev.Js'ner.  o!  a >pmt  which  could 
render  even  Sn  Thorns  More  unjust  and,  to 
scorning,  cruel,  is  vtway  Though  w? 

do  implicitly  bejtevo  there:  he  no  lack  of 

creat  hearts,  and  Wave  hear*:-,  at  ifoe  present 
day,  if  it  were  neeeysafy  to  bring  them  to  the 
test,  Ktili  thorn  havi*  been  |>w  men  like  unto 
him.  It  is  n pkvt-inf  nidi  a pjt  ritablc  task,  so 
to  sift  through  past  ag* *■«,  so  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  » J:0  ehflfT,  t*>  when  the  foeiiue' 
of  party  awl  prejndnje  sink  to  their  proper  i*- 
sigtii  finance,  how  the  morally  great  stands  forth 
in  its  own  dignity,  bright,  glorious,  and  ever* 
lasting.  St.  Evrernond  sets  fori b the  firmness 
and  constancy  uf  Tetroniu*  Arbiter  in  his  last 

QijgtfwFttfn . 
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if  mar.  to  the  mm:  or  sin 

Y " >';';TliOMAS  MORE 
'MHA  5 e TUJJ... 


^ . UlLE  living 

- 

/ . More,  a man 
^t>i\  ^'(Vle  U>e  biftenoMs  ia>epanilgft  from  a 
of  most  wonderfal  good* 
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mk  nr,airi.u;,s  btfiltevtrs  in  .them  r% y Then  we  %#&il  a tn.onpt  ringing  ii*  f$0# 
tim&  *»  nr» > rr* I rM^f»)n<.p  tb>i*i.  in  ■ tvtn>V  llirmiy.K  dft*.  Air;  n;u<j  w«  ii)  the  oM 

■•  • • ;••  ...  .<b>  ■ i<  i V.  .vv,.  , 

l •;  - • ' • : • • * • ■ • ' > . ' ■■••  :.  i ■ ' Atlrlt  •* 

Pn)),  p. P %y  **#/  -r^H ; 

: j 'wtifri- .{f\ 'it  i ’ ‘dt*#  .-  J .-7firr,  _ *k.Tbfc<;  : k: 

• • • • ••  ••  • « • - • ■ . i . 

Tb*#***  $¥&&;- $$3$ rpiti ¥-f Wit j f C^i.ia^kfe  iX^yikt  and  [£\*  'jSywt - 

-rrnl  J ? ,t*  ft  .fji'Htrvr  -Uv-.i^vt.  C-ni ^ 

‘*  jfS‘/h  fi<'  xitibini  ii.'':.  W-bdl  vs^pyiu*  jihbwojib.Y  j th*t  Vm»,  ^h.U| 

iti  i(n*  (;M‘fv}4v(^iAfv  rn.tfi,  in.^U  wkiin  iu  | \t)vu  a ■-£+&:?&.  > 

...  • • •.  | ■ , • .... 

'•>«  \; i » <rv.M *..  «;i-  .yu<  'V  •'  ■'  hi  ■ •• 

-n’j'us  l id. tirjxJ.  . .'  f-Vr-  .T  &>#«*.«  *; 

A Mi,  tjun  niftn  »vr  b;'  >y«ri? • >?( - ~ ^ ;^r  iM-  %H*V'  . 

<}  f»*  »t>  our  *£#6jV*Hi:lr  nHV^  V ^’bni  -Wjiuki  Ui*‘  .vorid  yi/V  Utv  Uy  :t$  • ; *?.’  , ' ^Hy* 

r>i"i  . -r.  ' ' ..»>.■  tbo  * •/  (!>  • 

Vb<>  facNt  rAtt**  tqdv ^h«bi»i4»- ..  ' .injUa.^%  .'^>^1  iH' 

*w -. V* li&9^  >> -*-iNj4'  .on  ot«?  ••-♦de  .ly.uN  ii  ;9^.v?r.  y$ys  rfjYn 

>V  ‘ ;!  m-;jLr  «!.;,:  pi^iOrAsr  t>;c-  ‘V^--';  j »?>•;.  ■». 

tVlrtfyi  ii?«H  V toxarHitit  '$&C  ..  - ^ '*&!  l^nt/'w Vltdb'Jiy : Tljy>  . 

V - " P-iU$-P  4 hte"  P\&"U‘  ,0Ur^K-y*l|{^.  ;^.‘V;  .• 

' x-.,w;  • ;■  : •"'  . . if**  \ii*fi>'uy.ikt£'  }h  ‘iiifift  e'r'.*%‘' 

^ :'»?*r.|iiijmK*  wiUf  wKh'"it 

AV fooy . mVt/t*. -;!•><•  M'ot^ie  kni  }h<h.ipff*vieMv v"»Viif)oioU  ah ■ n-:. 

-j,r».tv)>.:‘<i  : t*/Vv  ^n  vhUJ  'djV^ijVv  ■?' di;tT%V‘;v''  rtnrwuv  • lijft  vuWi 

•;;^v  'K'.’*;’  ruv\vV‘^  , flVfc-.jf.f'St  iA(ti\ *: ivdit^vr?Hrw|,V  WU  by  %\  -lo  i » . • 

'■iOl, ,'v  buy  •yiid-  « <v'i:?  '■■:’$£$ uoa*.  K'<  ^*W' 

'iiH'V^;,  m>ii*  m Kyj’  IvV^Wl  iijyn  ;fctm  V.  ?bb4C^v- -.H''  vy;»*.  \v#;.v  si. 
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u>n,  anil  incemeil  the  kin  if  so  greatly,  that,  out  ! the  simplicity  which  so  frequently  ami  so  beau- 
“1  revenge,  he  committed  the  young  barrister’s  tifully  blends  with  the  intellectuality  that  seems 
father  t«i  the  Tower,  ami  fined  him  in  the  fine  to  belong  to  a higher  world  than  this.  When 
of  a hundred  pounds ! That  bravery  remained  he  u took  to  marrying,”  be  fancied  the  second 
with  him  to  the  last,  and  with  it  was  mingled  daughter  of  a Mr.  Colt,  a gentleman  of  Essex 


MOEK  S HOUSE 


The  king  was  used  to  visit  his  ci  beloved 
chancellor'5  here,  for  days  together  to  admire 
his  terrace  overhanging  the  Thames,  to  row  in 
his  state  barge,  to  ask  opinions  upon  divers 
matters,  and  it  is  said  that  the  royal  answer  to 
Luther  was  composed  under  the  chancellor's 
revising  eye.  Still,  the  penetrating  vision  of  Sir 
Thomas  was  in  no  degree  obscured  by  this 
glitter.  One  day  the  king  came  unexpectedly 
to  Chelsea,  and  having  dined,  walked  with  Sir 
Thomas  lor  the  space  of  an  hour,  in  the  garden, 
having  his  arm  about  his  neck.  We  pleased 
ourselves  with  the  notion  that  they  walked 
where  then  we  stood  1 Well  might  such  con- 
descension cause  bis  son  Roper- — for  whom  be 
entertained  so  warm  an  affection — to  congratu- 
late his  father  upon  such  condescension,  and  to 
remind  him  that  he  had  never  seen  his  majesty 
approach  such  familiarity  with  any  one,  save 
once,  w hen  he  was  seen  to  walk  arm  in  arm 
with  Cardinal  Wolsey.  “I  thank  our  Lord,’’ 
answered  Sit  Thomas,  u I find  his  grace  my 
very  good  lord,  indeed  ; and  I do  believe,  he 


yet  when  He  considered  the  pain  it  must  give 
the  eldest  to  see  her  sister  preferred  before  her, 
he  gave  up  his  first  love,  and  framed  his  fancy 
to  the  elder.  This  lady  died,  after  having 
brought  him  four  children;  but  his  second 
choice.  Dame  Alice,  has  always  seemed  to  us  a 
punishment  and  a sore  trial.  And  yet  how 
beautifully  does  Erasmus  describe  his  mode  nf 
living  in  this  very  place  : u He  eonverseth  with 
his  wife,  his  son,  his  daughter-in-law,  his  three 
daughters  and  their  husbands,  with  eleven 
grandchildren.  There  Ls  not  a man  living  m 
affectionate  lo  his  children  as  he.  He  loreth 
his  old  wife  as  if  she  were  a young  maid  ; he 
persuade th  her  to  play  on  the  lute,  and  so  with 
the  like  gentleness  he  ordereth  his  family.  Such 
is  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  that  whatsoever 
happeneth  that  could  not  bo  helped,  he  loveth, 
ns  if  nothing  could  have  happened  more  happily. 
You  would  say  there  was  in  that  place  Plato’s 
academy:  but  I do  his  house  an  injury  in  com- 
paring it  to  Plato's  academy,  where  there  were 
only  disputations  of  numbers  arid  geometrical 
figures,  and  sometimes  of  moral  virtues.  I 
should  rather  tytll  his  house  a school  or  univers- 
ity of  Christian  religion  ; for,  though  there  is 
none  therein  but  readerh  and  studyeth  the  liberal 
sciences,  their  special  care  is  piety  and  virtue."* 


them.  Be  *iitfer»:d  no  card*  or  dice,  but  gave  each  or* 
his  garden  plot  for  relaxation,  or  pot  them  lo  aing  or  play 
music.  He  had  an  aifacUon  for  ail  who  truly  him, 

and  his  daughter**  »ur?e  is  ns  affectionately  remember**! 
in  his  letters  when  from  home  as  are  they  them*  iu> 
“ Thomas  More  seodeth  greeting  to  hi*  most  dear  d*ugh- 
ter*  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  and  Cecily  ; end  to  Wurgsret 
Giggs,  ub  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were  his  own,H  are  M» 
words  in  one  letter ; and  his  valued  and  tru-l worthy 
domestic#  appear  in  the  family  picture#  of  the  family  by 
Holbein,  They  requited  his  afUichmcnt  by  truest  fidelity 
and  love , and  his  daughter  Margaret,  In  her  last  passion- 
ate interview  with  ber  father  on  his  way  to  the  Tower 
was  succeeded  by  Margaret  Giggs  and  a raoid- servant, 
who  embraced  and  kissed  their  condemned  master,  “of 
whom,  he  said  after,  It  was  homely  but  very  lovingly 
done.’*  Of  these  and  other  of  his  servants.  Erasmus  re- 
marks. “after  Sir  Thomas  More’*  death,  none  ever  vna 
touched  with  the  least  suspicion  of  any  evil  fume.* 


# The  conduct  of  this  great  man's  house  wan  a model 
to  all,  and  as  near  an  approach  to  hi*  own  Utopias*  might 
well  be.  Erasmus  says,  *T  should  rather  call  his  house 
u school  or  university  of  Chmtmn  religion,  for  though 
there  is  none  therein  hut  remleth  and  etudyeth  the  liberal 
•donees,  tlielr  special  care  is  piety  and  virtue ; there  is 
rtn  quarreling  or  intemperate  words  heard;  none  seen 
Idle ; which  household  discipline  that  worthy  gentleman 
doth  not  govern,  but  with  all  kind  and  courteous  bonevo- 
trace.’*  The  servant-men  abode  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
the  women  on  another,  and  met  at  prayer-time,  or  oo 
church  festivals,  when  More  would  read  and  expound  to 
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doth  singularly  tote  mo  & tuty  within  * w our  ■■memory.'  He  exp&stul«n:*d'  with 

the  rtHilfti  ; IftiVffcvcr,  son  ftoper,  1 nx%  toil  r.heo  ■'  xonpy 4 of  hi*  other  frfend^  JW  braving 

I fev*  fio  cause  to  be  proud  thereof,  fpr  if  wy  • flw  'king ■;>  displeasure.  ■t*  % tfco  infe*.  Masier 
feaJ  should  win  him  a eoMle  u<  Francs it  should  More/7 .’he  ■ &*i<J,  • - it  U porr}c»fe  striding  vmb 
not  (nil  to  gu  o|f/T  jmacc*  ; tferef ore,  I -\yiMi  _.y<m  •wriioW’Hftt  to 

With  tfe  axcaplioji  of  his.  own  fa  mil;?  (arid  i htehni?  to  Ife  kinu\  plfesurc^  for  ' ititligwrio 
hb  wife  formed  ejreopt ion  hori\t.  (hetv  »Uf’  le\v  | mm*  fit  'And  is  that  u !1.  iny 

mdecd.  of  his  contemporaries,  notsfdttotondio^ ; lord  ?/  r^pffeil' ihis  roan,  $&.  much  above  ?» li- 
the tJutog'intos  they  are  prune- to  heap  upon  hun* ! paltry  ephsidc rat ioijs  ; "'then  in  goe>4  'faith  the 
vr^i  tunfor&UKkJ  the  wlevared  nnd  unworldly  ddftmmer  between  your  fcViton  nmi  ttir/  is  fet 
charnele? -of  this  extraordinary  man  ! fhiV~ that  f may  die  tUday,  and  you  to-ni.or- 

The  Dtike  of  Norfolk,  corning  oiv  day  to  ; row  " 

*hrte  with  him,  foami  him  in  CheL-e*.  Chureli,  ! .He.  took  great  delight  in  bewail  lying  Chelsea 
Paging  in  the  choir,  with  his  surpli.ee.  or...:  Church,  »i>  hough  - .be  fed  a private  «?  ho  pel  of 
’ What ! what  F?  exclaimed  the  duke,  ‘\wh&h  j hi*  own and  \vhHx  -Iasi . ihcr*.'  i fey  told  us  the 
mv  Lord  Chancellor  » j*»n>h  ntnrfc  £ aj.p&intud  wtndW  fed  L*on  ths  gffp  L must 
parish  clerk  ! yvn  dishonor  the  kino  amt'  his  j have,  been  a nmV  *'i&ht 'to  the  rdianceltur  ol 
uffifceJ*  And  how  exquisite  hi>-  reply, : “ Nay, -i  fengiaud  sitting  with  fhc  choir  ; and  yet  t her ♦' 
you  may  not  think  your  master  and  mho*  v.uil ; whs  a Uit  share-  of  pomp  in  the  luiuustr  of  |v4 
be  ^Tended  with  me  for  serving  * L 4 his  enactor,  servitor  bowing  at  hie  lady1*  pew,  when  Ho- 
ur thereby  count  his  office  dishonored  An-  • veryiyc-  of  .the-  mfes  wu.s  etah.uk  and  raying', 
other  reply  to  the  same  abject  noble,  is  well'  “'••My  lord  is  gon*  Bui  dny  ftfor 
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won.”  It  was  no  wonder  that,  overwhelmed 
with  apprehension,  his  son-in-law  could  not 
apprehend  his  meaning  theu,  but  afterward  be- 
thought him  that  he  signified  how  he  had  con- 
quered the  world. 

The  abbot  of  Westminster  took  him  that  same 
day  into  custody,  on  his  refusal  to  “ take  the 
king  as  head  of  his  Church  ;"  and  upon  his  re- 
peating this  refusal  four  days  afterward,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Then,  indeed,  these 
heretofore  bowers  of  bliss  echoed  to  the  weak 
and  wavering  complaints  of  his  proud  wife,  who 
disturbed  him  also  in  his  prison  by  her  desires,  so 
vain  and  so  worldly,  when  compared  with  the  ele- 
vated feelings  of  his  dear  daughter  Margaret. 

How  did  the  fond,  foolish  woman  seek  to 
shake  his  purpose!  “Seeing,"  she  said,  “you 
have  a house  at  Chelsea,  a right  fair  house, 
your  library,  your  gallery,  your  garden,  your 
orchard,  and  all  other  necessaries  so  handsome 
about  you,  where  you  might  in  company  with 
me,  your  wife,  your  children,  and  household,!  be 
merry,  I marvel  that  you  who  have  been  al- 
ways taken  for  so  wise  a man,  can  be  content 
thus  to  be  shut  up  among  mice  and  rats,  and, 
loo,  when  you  might  be  abroad  at  your  liberty, 
and  with  the  favor  and  good-will  both  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  if  you  would  but  do  as  all 
the  bishops  and  best  learned  men  of  the  realm 
have  done." 

And  then  not  even  angered  by  her  folly,  see- 
ing how  little  was  given  her  to  understand,  he 
asked  her  if  the  house  in  Chelsea  was  any 
nearer  Heaven  than  the  gloomy  one  he  then 
occupied  ? ending  his  pleasant  yet  wise  parley- 
ing with  a simple  question:  ' 

“Tell  me,"  he  said,  “good  Mistress  Alice, 
how  long  do  you  think  might  we  live  and  enjoy 
that  same  house  ?" 

She  answered,  “ Some  twenty  years." 

“ Truly,"  he  replied,  “ if  you  had  said  some 
thousand  years,  it  might  have  been  somewhat ; 
and  yet  he  were  a very  bad  merchant  who 
would  put  himself  in  danger  to  lose  eternity  for 
a thousand  years.  How  much  the  rather  if  we 
are  not  sure  to  enjoy  it  one  day  to  an  end  ?" 

It  is  for  the  glory  of  women  that  his  daughter 
Margaret,  while  she  loved  and  honored  him 
past  all  telling,  strengthened  his  noble  nature ; 
lor,  writing  him  during  his  fifteen  months’  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  she  asks,  in  words 
not  to  be  forgotten,  “ What  do  you  think,  most 
dear  father,  doth  comfort  us  at  Chelsey,  in  this 
your  absence?  Surely,  the  remembrance  of 
your  manner  of  life  passed  among  us — your 
holy  conversation — your  wholesome  counsels — 
your  examples  of  virtue,  of  which  there  is  hope 
that  they  do  not  only  persevere  with  you,  but  that 
they  arc,  by  God's  grace,  much  more  increased." 

After  the  endurance  of  fifteen  months’  im- 
prisonment, he  was  arraigned,  tried,  and  found 
guilty  of  denying  the  king's  supremacy. 

Alack  ! is  there  no  painter  of  English  history 
bold  enough  to  immortalize  himself  by  painting 
this  trial?  Sir  Thomas  More  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the 


month  of  July,  on  its  fifth  day,  1535,  the  king 
remitting  the  disgusting  quartering  of  the  quiv- 
ering flesh,  because  of  his  “ high  office."  When 
told  of  the  king’s  “mercy,"  “Now,  God  for- 
bid," he  said,  “ the  king  should  use  any  more 
such  to  any  of  my  friends ; and  God  bless  all 
my  posterity  from1  such  pardons." 

One  man  of  all  the  crowd  who  wept  at  bis 
death,  reproached  him  with  a decision  he  had 
given  in  Chancery.  More,  nothing  discom- 
posed, replied,  that  if  it  were-  still  to  do,  he 
would  give  the  same  decision.  This  happened 
twelve  months  before.  And,  while  the  last 
scene  was  enacting  on  Tower-Hill,  the  king, 
who  had  walked  in  this  very  garden  with  his 
arm  round  the  neck,  which,  by  his  command, 
the  ax  had  severed,  was  playing  at  Tables  in 
Whitehall,  Queen  Anne  Bullen  looking  on ; ami 
when  told  that  Sir  Thomas  More  wras  dead, 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  pretty  fool  that  had 
glittered  in  his  pageants,  he  said,  “ Thou  art 
the  cause  of  this  man’s  death."  The  coward  ! 
to  seek  to  turn  upon  a thing  so  weak  as  that, 
the  heavy  sin  which  clung  to  his  own  soul ! 


tomb. 


Some  say  the  body  lies  in  Chelsea  Church, 
beneath  the  tomb  wc  have  sketched — the  epi- 
taph having  been  written  by  himself  before  he 
anticipated  the  manner  of  his  death.*  It  is  too 

* Wood  and  Weaver  both  affirm  that  the  body  of  More 
was  first  deposited  in  the  Tower  Chapel  but  waa  subse- 
quently obtained  by  his  devoted  and  accomplished  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Roper,  and  re-lntcrred  in  Chelsea  Church, 
in  the  tomb  he  had  finished  in  1532,  the  year  in  which 
he  had  surrendered  the  chancellorship,  and  resolved  t» 
abide  the  issue  of  hla  conscientious  opposition  to  the 
king's  wishes,  as  If  he  felt  that  the  tomb  should  then  bm 
prepared. 
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tong  to  insert ; but  the  lines  at  the  conclusion 
are  very  like  the  man.  The  epitaph  and  poetry 
are  in  Latin  : we  give  the  translation  : 

“ For  Alice  and  for  Thomas  More’s  remains 
Prepared,  this  tomb  Johannas  form  contains 
One,  married  young ; with  mutual  ardor  blest, 

A boy  and  three  fair  girls  our  joy  confesb 
The  other  (no  small  praise)  of  these  appear’d 
As  fond  as  if  by  her  own  pangs  endeared. 

One  lived  with  me,  one  lives  in  such  sweet  strife, 
Slight  preference  could  I give  to  either  wile. 

Oh  l had  it  met  Heaven’s  sanction  and  decree, 

One  hallowed  bond  might  have  uuited  three  ; 

Yet  still  be  ours  one  grave,  one  lot  on  high  ! 

Thus  death,  what  life  denied  us.  shall  supply.” 

Others  tell  that  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  Tower.*  and  some  record  that  the  head 


legend  how  that,  when  his  head  was  upon  Lon- 
don Bridge,  Margaret  would  be  rowed  beneath 
it,  and,  nothing  horrified  at  the  sight,  say  aloud, 
“ That  head  has  layde  many  a time  in  my  lappe ; 
would  to  God,  would  to  God,  it  would  lall  into 
my  lappe  as  I pass  under  now,”  and  the  head 
did  so  fall,  and  she  carried  it  in  her  14  lappe” 
until  she  placed  it  in  her  husband’s,  “son  Ro- 
per’s” vault,  at  Canterbury. 

The  king  took  possession  of  these  fair  grounds 
at  Chelsea,  and  all  the  chancellor’s  other  prop- 
erty, namely,  Dunkington,  Trenkford,  and  Ben- 
ley  Park,  in  Oxfordshire,  allowing  the  widow 
he  had  made,  twenty  pounds  per  year  for  her 
i life,  and  indulging  his  petty  tyranny  still  more, 

| by  imprisoning  Sir  Thomas’s  daughter,  Mar- 
I garet,  u both  because  she  kept  her  father’s  head 


for  a relic,  and  that  she  meant  to  set  her 
father’s  works  in  print.” 

We  were  calling  to  mind  more  minute 
particulars  of  the  charities  and  good  deeds 
of  this  great  man,  when,  standing  at  the 
moment  opposite  a grave  where  some 
loving  hand  had  planted  two  standard 
rose-trees,  we  suddenly  heard  a chant  of 
children’s  voices,  the  infant  scholars  sing- 
ing their  little  hymn  ; the  tune,  too,  was  a 
well-known  and  popular  melody,  and  very 
sweet,  yet  sad  of  sound ; it  was  just  such 
music,  as  for  its  simplicity,  would  have 
been  welcome  to  the  mighty  dead ; and, 
as  we  entered  among  the  little  songsters, 
the  past  faded  away,  and  we  found  our- 
selves speculating  on  the  hopeful  present. 

We  close  Mrs.  Hall’s  pleasant  sketches 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  localities, 
with  a brief  description  of  a scene  in  his 
prison,  which  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Herbert, 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  beautifully 
depicted.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
More  was  a zealous  Roman  Catholic. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1534, 
by  the  licentious  Henry  VIII.,  partly  to 


KOeKL  s IIOC.nK. 


punish  him  for  refusing  to  assist  that  mon- 


was  sought  and  preserved  by  that  same  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  who  caused  it  to  be  buried  in  the 
family  vault  of  the  Ropers  in  St.  Dunstaifs 
Church,  Canterbury;!  and  they  add  a pretty 

• Faulkner,  In  hi  a history  of  Chelsea,  adheres  to  this 
opinion,  and  says  that  the  tomb  in  that  church  is  but 
“in  empty  cenotaph.”  His  grandson,  in  his  Life,  says, 
“hia  body  waa  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
Tower,  In  the  belfry,  or,  os  some  say,  as  one  entereth 
into  the  vestry and  he  does  not  notice  the  story  of  his 
daughter's  re-interment  of  it  elsewhere. 

t The  Ropers  lived  at  Canterbury,  in  St.  Dunstan’s* 
•tract.  The  house  is  destroyed,  and  a brewery  occupies 
fa  site ; but  the  picturesque  old  gateway,  of  red  brick, 
•till  remains,  and  is  engraved  above.  Margaret  Roper, 
the  noble- hearted,  learned,  and  favorite  daughter  of  More. 


remained  about  a month  upon  London  Bridge,  and  being 
to  be  east  into  the  Thames,  because  room  should  be 
made  for  divers  others,  who,  in  plentiful  sort  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  same  supremacy,  shortly  after,  it  waa 
bought  by  his  daughter  Margaret  lest  as  she  stoutly  affirm- 
ed before  the  council,  being  called  before  them  after  for 
the  matter,  it  should  be  food  for  fishes  ; which  she  buried, 
where  she  thought  fittest.”  Anthony-a-Wood  says,  that 
she  preserved  it  in  a leaden  box,  and  placed  it  in  her 
tomb  “ with  great  devotion and  in  1715,  Dr.  Rawlinson 
told  Hearne  the  antiquary,  that  he  had  seen  it  there  “in- 
closed in  an  iron  grate.”  This  was  fully  confirmed  in 
1335.  when  the  chancel  of  the  church  being  repaired,  the 
| Roper  vault  was  opened,  and  several  persons  descended 
into  it,  and  saw  the  skull  in  a leaden  box,  something  like 
a bee  hive,  open  in  the  front,  and  which  was  placed  in  a 
square  recess,  in  the  wall,  with  an  iron-grating  before  it. 
A drawing  was  made,  which  was  engraved  in  the  Gra* 


"sided  here  with  her  husband,  until  her  death,  in  1544.  j tkman's  Magazine  of  May,  18.37,  which  we  have  copied 
totoe  years  after  the  execution  of  her  father,  when  she  in  our  initial  letter;  Summerly,  in  his  Handbook  to  Can- 


w»a  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Dunstan's,  whore  terbury,  says : “ In  the  print  there,  how'ever,  the  open- 
•be  had  reverently  placed  the  head  of  her  father.  The  ing  in  the  leaden  box,  inclosing  the  head,  is  made  oral. 


•tary  of  her  piety  is  thus  told  by  Cresacre  More,  in  his  whereas  it  should  bo  in  the  form  of  a triangle.”  Wa 
ttfil  of  bii  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  : 44  His  bead  having  have  therefore  so  corrected  our  copy. 
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areb  in  his  tn&rrlcige  with  Atme  Boldyn,  4 'the 
pretty  fool/1  as  Mrs.  Hall  oafis  her  \ but  par- 
ticularly because  be  detdined  to  acknowledge 
the  kings  ecclesiastical  supremacy  us  bead  of 
(he  Reformed  Church.  There  be  rmuaihed  un- 
til his  execution  the  following  year.  v‘J>umfg 
his  imprisonment, ■ 5 says  his  soodu-lttvrami  bmg- 
lapher,  Roper,  who  married  hij$  favorite  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  ‘one  day,  Liking  fhuu  bi&  wm- 
doWi  he  saw  iovrr  monk*  (who  a. Ur*  hud  refused 
the  oath  irf  supremacy  i going  ft*  their  excctifiun, 
and  regretting  Uiaf  he  could  not  bcur  them 
eompttoy,  a^id  ’ Look,  M*gg<\  dost  thou  not 
see  that  these  blessed  .fathers  be  now  going  n< 
obcerfb!  to  their  dc^iln  a*  Bridegrooms  to  .their 
marriage  ? By  Which  (Lou  may  V see,  inyue 
own  good  daughter,  y-hat  a ditfmeftCe 

there  is  bet  wean  such  as  have  ispAn  all  their 

days  in  a religious,  hard,  and  peniu  ntfaj  I do,  and 
such  as  have  (iis  thy  poore  father  bath  done) 
eOiwWii-ed  ail  their  tithe  in  pleasure  add  caHt*  ; 1 


ita  i .viijut  nr*  iumjUi fcjc. 

ind  <u  he  prrMjCgdcd  to  <mlargo  mi  *heu  merits 
rind  martyrdom.  flv  CrcsAaVx*  Mot e. 

referring  to  tills  hen**,  s&y*.  " By  which  ujo.m 
humble  and  heavenly  meditJitkm,  WO  tit ay  easily 
guess  whut  a spirit  t»f  charity  be  bad ' get  ten  by 
ofim  ruwiiiiukm,  that  every  sight  brought  him 

go-w  111  '.nor  to  pntgtto*  hefbi&d  jc'fjp? 

lUtU'Ui. 
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jl'toiii  Ranting  Ady«&iurtw  m Soafb  A&ie»4 
A BUFFALO  CHASE. 

|?ARLY  m the  4th  w«»  irtspmioed  mid  cm*- 
W turned  v/nr  march  for  Booby,  a large  jp^\ri  y 
of  wtvis gifts  %i\\l  fallowing  the  wagons.  Before 
j pTO'.'O'  dintr  fijr  I wan  bmjpled  by  the  Wnufut 
: >c|dH«irancc  of  the  country  to  saddle  horsey  je 
bunt,  pi  flie  motinuims  v.'eM  ward  rA  iti y emu^e 
I ibrceiud  the  wagons  to  proceed  ii  lew  mile* 
under  gubtance  of  the  'mmo.%  ami  there  ftMruit 
ply  .sir rival,  I was*  a-oompanictf  by  L**ftc,  who 
wus  mounted  on  the  Old  C*ay.  Wl  earned  my 
eUirnyy  i>ut*h  nfly  of  *ix  fetter  ffr  'Uiul  Two 
Beidbmna-  followed  «<,  lending  >Vnar  <A  my  <!%*<* 

Having  evossyd  a well  wooded  sirttOb  w,‘  reach- 
ed a bu.fa  .crystal  vlvvr,  whose  margin  w«> 
frdptpjed  down  \vd..l>  the  spOnr  of  n great  variety 
j ot  heavy  gaxfle.  hip  especially  ' *<j  buHafe  and 
: rhiu*>eei>w:  We  took  up  the  ^pooi  of  h UoOp 
t of  i»jil|aK*ec,  which  w'e  I'oliowed  along  a path 
j.made  by  the  heavy  hv-k-A*  ut  the  forest  tbrough 
; .i  f*eek  m the  hifii  -}  lavd  etuorgiug  I’mm  11m 
! thicket  \ve- beheld,  on  the  other  side  of  u vaBey, 
i which  had  opened  upon  uvu  bdfd  of  hIkhii  ten 
1 huge  bvdi  hiirlaloes.  Tliese  ! attempted  to 
stalk,  but  w&§  defe«ted  by  a iurjie  herd  of  v.e- 
. bras,  which,  getting  our  wind,  charged  past  fuvi 
tb>r!ed  tin*.  bulTtlofis.  I ordered  the  Beehtfutifc** 

Vo  reio^sc  vhe  dog^ ; and  .spun  ing  ColefiaTk!. 

, w|neU  i rCnjti  iyr  the  rir.sf  time  stiKU?  the  alTair 
j w ith  the  layuiyAs,  T gave  ebase,  The  buitkl^ 
j cy  .'•  •‘■•i  thfe  yulfev  m front  «rf  me,  and  wi&&  fia 

.!'  n s>ii*»ey>snm  cif  dyn^n  thicknls  in  the  hUls  it*  the 
D/Oibwavd  As  they  errv^r-d  l&p  y alloy  by 
^i'.HbU:  bard  I oditainod  a bi  oadsnle  ^hof  oi  the 
i;>  vr  b;ubj  /i».J  i'Vvod  l*-,rh  b.yrr»  is  »r«to  him.  He. 
lio>vf/v»vrf  coulirmctj  bis  eiiUrse,  Imt  1 prCM'Oily 
j pi>t 4tfKd- .bi tny,idrtng  with  uvy  oiJw  bnlK  fion* 

; iiitv  Aly  ride,  imiug'  *l  tVyrvgiooV'CiL  wgicti 

'!  is  hard  v>  loud,  1 tvn>  bnabie  io  do  on 
Tvack  And  iTlIwwed.WdVi  it  empty,  m the  thapt? 

••  4 •-  M*  j big  0 y\ . \v.  rv-sn-^  • 

■ ■ ■ ’ 

j ed  bitlBdu  l h*s  hiul  turned  sh(*ri  and  doubled 
! ha*  k,  n •common-  praot iVe  -with  them  when 
vvotunbuf  AfK»r  fo{h>\Vit)g  rb«j  odiyr  two  nt  a 
; hard  wallop  h.r  about  iw«>  mih>,  i was 
Wjiton  live  yards  oi  Lheij  huge  bn*ad  :flerrtH 
■ Thev  ex  halm  I a sfirong  4«?VfiKr  srnoll,  ^‘bicb 

0 dig*  ■ lo  ' 1 1 ’•  . i b .V!V  1 '»!!!!  o .• 

! that  they  would  come  to  bay,  arid  gtyo  me  tune 
; to  lojid  , b\n  t hi"  they  did  wa  m disposed  «o 
do  Aiinnglhj  finding  l had  the  spt-ed  of  them, 

1 iw*rtety«^[  my  jvix’c  . and  goinj?  ahead.  I plnm«| 
ymy«i  {j’  fight  before  ihe  Bneaf  1'mpy  thus  ex(K»ri. 

: ffig  r*i  sr.»,  (i  him  to  sutid  »>?  brtV ; OpHli  whteh 

| fie  iu>rHUBy  ebarge*!  ino  With  a |m\V  roar^  Vfiry 
' stHlii  lb  ih.*  ' -we  of  a li.*ii.  i'-ledierg 
j Avoided  tlie  «vlmrge,  ami  the  t*ull  resumes) 
norUtsvaol  cevu re.  We  now  entered  <>o  rwky 
ground,  and  tins  ibre^t  be«\uu^  more  dense  nr 
we  proceeded.  The  backtabs  were  evidcnMy 
making  tbr  some  Mrotig  retreat  f.  hnwev^r. 
ruanr.ired  with  much  di(fb3«(ty  to  hold  them  in 
i view  fuU^wurg  as  Leal  I run  id  through  thorny 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 


public  could  not  reprieve  him.  His  fnortni 
strife  over,  liis  appointed  Husk  finished,  he  weal 
down  into  the  cold  embrace  of  the  crave,  and 
there*  like  a warrior  taking  his  rest,  he  lies  aad 
will  lie  forever.  But  he  has  left  behind  him 
what  can  not  die*  the  memory  of  noble  aim* 
and  heroic  deeds.  The  plain  story  of  his  life  »> 
his  best  eulogy  > 

Zachauy  Taylor  was  born  in  Orange  County 
Virgitiiu,  in  November*  1784.  He  was  tb«* 
second  sou  of  Col.  Richard  Taylor,  whose  an 
eestors  emigrated  from  England  about  two  cert' 
furies  ago.  and  settled  in  Eastern  Virginia 
I’he  father*  distinguished  alike  for  patriotism 
and  valor,  served  as  colonel  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  took  part  in  many  important  engage 
merits.  About  1790  he  loll  his  Virginian  farm 
and  emigrated  with  bis  family  to  Kentucky  H* 

O.rigiral  frorff : 

UWtV  E RS1TY  'OE0C 


WHO  has  not  heard  of  the  opening  words 
with  which  the  court  preacher  Mass!  ton 
startled  the  titled  throng  who  had  gathered  in 
Notre  Dame  to  do  the  last  honors  to  that  mon- 
arch whose  reign  was  the  longest  and  most 
splendid  in  French  annals,  “ God  only  is  great  J'1 
I low  often  does  the  knell  of  vanished  power 
repeat  the  lesson ! How  constantly  does  the 
Heeling  away  of  our  own  men  of  might  tench  us 
i kit 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  hut  to  the  grate ! 

Death  lias  again  asserted  his  supremacy  bv 
striking  down  the  most  exalted  ruler  of  the  land. 
The  last  sad  cadence,  dust  to  dust,  has  just  been 
Alfred  over  one  who  was  our  country’s  pride, 
otid  jj &ff  .Old  r.trfefigt f» . I lie  love,  the  gratit  ude. 

n a ion  could  not  save 
tvmu  The  crying  need  of  an  imperiled  rc- 
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settled  in  ihe  u dark  and  bloody  ground,”  and  | Americans  to  aim  with  a deadly  precision  that 


for  years  encountered  all  the  trials  then  incident 
to  border  life.  The  earliest  impressions  of 
young  Zachary  were  the  sudden  foray  of  the 
savage  foe,  the  piercing  warwhoop,  the  answer- 
ing cry  of  defiance,  the  gleam  of  the  tomahawk, 
the  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  homestead  saved  by 
his  father’s  daring,  the  neighboring  cottage 
wrapped  in  flames,  or  its  hearth-stone  red  with 
blood.  Such  scenes  bound  his  young  nerves 
with  iron,  and  fired  his  fresh  soul  wdth  martial 
ardor  j working  upon  his  superior  nature  they 
made  arms  his  delight,  and  heroism  his  destiny. 
Zachary  was  placed  in  school  at  an  early  age, 
and  his  teacher,  who  now  resides  in  Preston, 
Connecticut,  still  loves  to  dwell  on  the  studious- 
ness of  his  habits,  the  quickness  of  his  appre- 
hension, the  modesty  of  his  demeanor,  the  firm- 
ness and  decision  of  his  character,  and  a general 
thoughtfulness,  sagacity,  and  stability,  that  made 
him  a leader  to  his  mates  and  a pride  to  his 
master. 

After  leaving  school,  the  military  spirit  of 
young  Taylor  was  constantly  fanned  by  the 
popular  excitement  against  the  continual  en- 
croachments of  England ; and  soon  after  the 
murderous  attack  of  the  British  ship  Leopard 
upon  the  Chesapeake,  in  1808,  he  entered  the 
army  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  regiment  of « 
infantry.  He  soon  gained  distinction  in  border 
-skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  and  the  declaration 
of  war  with  England  found  him  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  in  1812,  the  im- 
becility of  Hull  lost  to  the  country  its  Michigan 
territory,  and  fearfully  jeoparded  the  whole 
northwestern  region.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  intrust  the  few  and  feeble  forts 
of  that  great  dominion  to  men  of  established 
valor  and  discretion.  Captain  Taylor  was  at 
once  invested  with  the  command  of  Fort  Har- 
rison, situated  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  very  heart 
of  i be  Indian  country.  The  defenses  of  this 
post  were  in  a miserable  condition,  and  its  gar- 
rison consisted  of  only  fifty  men,  of  whom  thirty 
were  disabled  by  sickness.  With  this  little 
handful  of  soldiers,  the  young  commander  im- 
mediately set  about  repairing  the  fortifications. 
He  had  hardly  completed  his  work,  when,  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  September,  an  alarm  shot 
from  one  of  his  sentinels  aroused  him  from  a bed 
of  fever,  to  meet  the  attack  of  a large  force  of 
Miami  Indians.  Every  man  was  at  once  ordered 
to  his  post.  A contiguous  blockhouse  was  fired 
by  the  enemy,  and  a thick  discharge  of  bullets 
and  arrows  was  opened  upon  the  fort.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  howlings  of  the  sav- 
ages, the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  children,  the 
fast  approaching  Dames,  and  the  panic  of  the 
debilitated  soldiers,  made  up  a scene  of  terror, 
but  could  not  shake  the  determination  nor  the 
judgment  of  the  young  chieftain.  He  inspired 
bts  men  with  his  own  courage  and  energy.  The 
flames  were  extinguished,  the  consumed  breast- 
works were  renewed,  and  volley  answered  volley 
for  six  long  hours  till  day  break  enabled  the  ' 
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soon  dispersed  their  foes.  This  gallant  repulse, 
at  odds  so  unfavorable,  prompted  a report  from 
Major  General  Hopkins  to  Governor  Shelby  that 
“the  firm  and  almost  unparalleled  defense  of 
Fort  Harrison  had  raised  for  Captain  Zachary 
Taylor  a fabric  of  character  not  to  be  affected 
by  eulogy and  forthwith  procured  from  Pres- 
ident Madison  a preferment  to  the  rank  of  brevet 
major,  the  first  brevet,  it  is  said,  ever  conferred 
in  the  American  army. 

Major  Taylor  continued  actively  engaged 
throughout  the  war ; but,  being  without  a sep- 
arate command,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  again 
signalize  himself  by  any  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. After  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  remained 
at  the  West,  faithfully  performing  his  duties  at 
different  military  posts,  and  preparing  himself 
for  any  future  call  to  more  active  service.  In 
1832,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Florida  war, 
he  was  ordered  to  that  territory.  Here  he  was 
in  constant  service,  and  distinguished  himself 
for  his  discretion  and  gallantry  in  circumstances 
of  the  most  trying  difficulty  and  peril.  His 
entire  career  won  for  him  universal  esteem  and 
confidence. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  Colonel  Taylor 
in  Florida  was  his  victory  of  Okee-Chobee. 
which  was  gained  on  the  25th  of  December, 

1837.  The  action  was  very  severe,  and  con- 
tinued nearly  four  hours.  The  Indians,  under 
the  command  of  Alligator  and  Sam  Jones,  num- 
bered about  700  warriors,  and  were  posted  in  a 
dense  hammock,  with  their  front  covered  by  a 
small  stream,  almost  impassable  on  account  of 
quicksands,  and  with  their  flanks  secured  by 
swamps  that  prevented  all  acoess.  Colonel 
Taylor’s  force  amounted  to  about  500  men,  a 
portion  of  whom  were  inexperienced  volunteers. 

By  an  extraordinary  effort,  the  stream  in  front 
was  crossed,  under  a most  galling  fire  of  the 
enemy,  by  our  soldiers,  who  sunk  to  the  middle 
in  the  mire.  A close  and  desperate  fight  en- 
sued, during  which  the  five  companies  of  the 
sixth  infantry,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fray, 
lost  every  officer  hut  one,  and  one  of  these  com- 
panies saved  only  four  privates  unharmed.  The 
enemy’s  line  was  at  last  broken,  and  their  right 
flank  turned.  They  were  soon  scattered  in  all 
directions,  and  were  pursued  till  near  night. 

The  American  loss  was  26  killed  and  112 
wounded  j that  of  the  Indians  was  very  large, 
but  never  definitely  ascertained.  Throughout 
the  whole  engagement.  Colonel  Taylor  was 
passing  on  his  horse  from  point  to  point  with- 
in the  sweep  of  the  Indian  rifles,  emboldening 
and  directing  his  men,  without  the  least  apparent 
regard  for  his  own  personal  safety.  This  vic- 
tory had  a decisive  influence  upon  the  turn  of 
the  war;  and  the  government  immediately  testi- 
fied their  sense  of  its  importance  by  conferring 
npon  its  gallant  winner  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  by  brevpt. 

In  the  following  May,  General  Taylor  suc- 
ceeded General  Jesup  in  the  command  of  the 
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Florida  army,  and  in  this  capacity,  during  two 
years,  he  rendered  vast  services  to  the  country 
by  quelling  the  atrocities  of  Indian  warfare,  and 
restoring  peace  and  security  to  the  southern 
frontier.  In  1840,  at  his  own  request  he  was 
relieved  by  Brigadier-general  Armistead.  and  was 
ordered  to  the  southwestern  department.  Here 
he  remained  at  various  head-quarters  until 
government  had  occasion  for  his  services  in 
Texas, 

Tho  project  for  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
which  was  first  officially  broached  in  the  last 
vear  of  President  Tyler’s  administration,  ac- 
quired more  and  more  weight  and  influence, 
until  finally,  in  March,  1845,  an  act  to  that  ef- 
fect was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  arid 
was  soon  after  ratified  by  the  Texian  govern- 
ment. Mexico,  although  the  independence  of 
Texas  had  been  long  before  de  facto  secured, 
Stoutly  protested  against  the  annexation.  The 
special  American  envoy  sent  to  the  Mexican 
capital  to  attempt  an  adjustment  of  this  and  other 
difficulties,  was  refused  a hearing,  and  great 
preparations  were  carried  on  by  the  Mexican 
government  for  another  invasion  of  Texas.  In 
June,  General  Taylor  received  orders  to  advance 
with  his  troops  over  the  Sabine,  and  protect  all 
of  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  over 
which  Texas  exercised  jurisdiction.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  Texas,  and  in  August 
concentrated  his  forces,  amounting  to  about 
3000  men,  at  Corpus  Christi.  Receiving  or- 
ders from  Washington  to  proceed  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  general,  with  his  little  army,  moved 
westward  in  March,  1846;  and  after  consider- 
able suffering  from  the  heat  ami  the  want  of 
food  and  water,  reached  the  banks  of  the  river 
opposite  Mtttatnoms  on  the  28th  of  the  month. 
Colonel  Twiggs,  with  a detachment  of  dragoons, 
m the  mean  time  took  possession  of  Point  Isabel, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Gulf,  about  25  mile* 
east.  General  Taylor  look  every  means  to  as- 
sure the  Mexican*  that  his  purpose  was  not  war, 
nor  violence  in  any  shape,  but  solely  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Texian  territory  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
until  the  boundary  should  be  definitively  settled 
by  the  two  republics. 

After  encamping  opposite  M&tnmora*,  the 
American  general  prepared  with  great  activity 
for  Mexican  aggression,  by  erecting  fortifica- 
tions* and  planting  batteries.  The  Mexicans 
speedily  evinced  hostile  intentions.  General 
Ampudia  arrived  at  Muttunoras  with  1000  cav- 
alry and  1500  infantry,  aud  made  overtures  to 
our  foreign  soldiers  to  ^ separate  from  the  Yan- 
kee bandits,  and  array  themselves  under  the 
tri-colored  flag !”  Such  solicitations  were  of 
course  spurned  with  contempt.  The  American 
general  was  summoned  to  withdraw  his  force* 
at  the  penalty  of  Indng  treated  as  an  enemy; 
he  replied  that,  while  avoiding  all  occasion  for 
hostilities,  ho  should  faithfully  execute  the  will 
of  his  government.  General  Arista  soon  ar- 
rived at  Maunioras,  and,  superseding  Am  podia, 
issued  a proclamation  to  the  American  soldier*, 
Iwggjirg  them  not  to  be  the  “blind  instruments 
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of  unholy  and  mad  ambition,  and  rush  on  in 
certain  death.”  He  immediately  threw  a large 
body  of  troops  over  the  river,  in  order  to  cut  oil 
all  communication  between  General  Taylor  and 
his  depot  at  Point  Isabel.  A detachment  of 
61  soldiers,  under  Captain  Thornton,  was  wav- 
laid  by  a Mexican  force  of  ten  times  their  num- 
ber, and  after  u bloody  conflict  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  With 
but  eight  days'’  rations,  and  the  country  to  the 
east  fast  filling  up  with  the  Mexican  troops, 
the  position  of  General  Taylor  became  very 
critical  He  at  once  resolved,  at  every  hazard, 
to  procure  additional  supplies;  and,  leaving  the 
fort  under  the  command  of  Major  Brown,  h** 
set  out  with  a large  portion  of  his  army,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  for  Point  Isabel.  He  reached  that 
place  the  next  day  without  molestation.  Soon 
lifter  his  departure,  the  Mexicans  opened  then 
batteries  upon  Fort  Brown.  The  fire  vra* 
steadily  returned  with  two  long  eighteen  and 
sixteen  brass  six  pounders  bv  the  garrison, 
which  numbered  about  900  men.  The  Ih*u»- 
bardment  of  the  fort  w?ts  kept  tip  at  intervals 
from  batteries  in  its  rear,  ns  well  as  from  the 
town,  for  six  days.  The  Americans,  though  pos- 
sessed of  little  ammunition,  and  having  u>  mourn 
the  fall  of  their  gallant  commander,  sustained 
the  cannonade  with  unyielding  firmness  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  when  their  hearts  were 
thrilled  with  exultation  by  the  answering  peals 
of  General  Taylor  ;it  Paj.o  Auto. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7 ih.  the  American 
general,  with  about  2000  men  and  250  wagons 
left  Point  Isabel  fur  the  relief  of  Fort  Brown 
and  after  advancing  seven  miles  encamped 
The  next  morning  he  resumed  his  march,  and 
at  noon  mot  6000  Mexican  troops  under  Arista, 
with  800  cavalry,  ami  seven  field-piece*,  in  lino 
of  battle,  on  a plain  flanked  at  both  sides  by 
small  pools,  and  partly  covered  in  front  by  thick- 
ets of  chaparral  arid  Palo  Alto.  General  Tay- 
lor at  once  halted,  refreshed  his  men.  ad  sauced 
to  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  Mexican 
fine,  and  gave  battle.  The  conflict  first  com- 
menced between  tho  artillery,  and  for  two 
hours  Ringgold’s,  and  Duneams,  and  ChurcbiH  s 
lotteries  mowed  down  rank  after  rank  of  the 
enemy.  The  infantry  remained  idle  spectators 
until  General  Torrejor^  with  h body  of  lancers, 
made  a sally  upon  our  train.  The  advancing 
columns  were  received  with  a tremendous  fire, 
and  faltered,  broke,  and  fled.  The  battle  now 
became  general,  and  for  a time  raged  with 
terrific  grandeur,  amid  a lurid  cloud  of  smoke 
from  the  artillery;  and  the  homing  gross  of  the 
prairie.  It  rested  for  an  hour,  and  then  again 
moved  on.  Tim  American  batteries  opened 
with  more  tremendous  e fleet  than  ever;  yet 
tho  ranks  of  the  ♦ many  w err  broken  only  to  be 
refilled  by  fresh  fumj  Courting  destruction  Cap- 
tain May  charged  upon  tin  left,  hut  with  too 
few  men  to  be  siwoe*sfuh  The  chivalrous 
Ringgold  fell.  The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced upon  our  artillery  of  the  right  to  withu* 
close  range,  when  a storm  of  eannister  swept 
>;■' ' \1  % v ' ?*>! 
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them  back  like  a tornado.  Their  infantry  made  ralos  to  Monterey,  where  he  arrived  the  19th 
a desperate  onset  upon  our  infantry,  but  recoiled  of  September.  The  Mexicans,  under  General 
before  their  terrible  reception.  Again  they  Ampudia  had  placed  this  strongly  fortified  town 
rallied,  and  again  were  they  repulsed.  Panic  in  a complete  state  of  defense.  Not  only  were 
seized  the  baffled  foe,  and  soon  squadron  and  the  walls  and  parapets  lined  with  cannons,  but 
column  were  in  full  retreat.  The  conflict  had  the  streets  and  houses  w*ere  barricaded  and 
lasted  five  hours,  with  a loss  to  the  Americans  planted  with  artillery.  The  bishop’s  palace  on 
of  7 killed  and  37  wounded,  and  to  the  Mexi-  a hill  at  a short  distance  west  of  the  city  was 
cans  of  at  least  250  killed  and  wounded.  converted  into  a perfect  fortress.  The  town 

In  the  evening,  a council  of  war  was  held  was  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  manned 
upon  the  propriety  of  persisting  to  advance  upon  with  7000  troops  of  the  line,  and  from  2000  to 
Fon  Brown  in  spite  of  the  vastly  superior  force  3000  irregulars.  The  attack  commenced  on 
of  the  enemy.  Of  the  thirteen  officers  present  the  21st,  and  two  important  redoubts  without 
some  were  for  retreating  to  Point  Isabel,  others  the  city,  and  an  important  work  within,  were 
for  intrenching  upon  the  spot,  and  only  four  for  carried  with  a loss  to  the  Americans  in  killed 
pushing  ahead.  The  general,  after  hearing  all  and  wounded  of  not  less  than  394.  At  three  the 
opinions,  settled  the  question  by  the  laconic  next  morning,  a considerable  force  under  General 
declaration,  “I  will  be  at  Fort  Brown  before  Worth  dragged  their  howitzers  by  main  strength 
to-morrow  night  if  I live.”  In  the  morning  the  up  the  hill,  and  assaulted  the  palace.  The  enemy 
army  again  marched.  made  a desperate  sortie,  but  were  driven  back 

The  enemy  were  again  met  most  advantage-  in  confusion,  and  the  fortification  was  soon  taken 
ously  posted  in  the  ravine  of  Resaca  de  la  by  the  Americans  with  a loss  of  only  7 killed  and 
Palma  within  three  miles  of  Fort  Brown.  About  12  wTounded.  The  next  night,  the  Mexicans 
4 p.  m.  the  battle  commenced  with  great  fury,  evacuated  nearly  all  their  defenses  in  the  lower 
The  artillery  on  both  sides  did  terrible  execution,  part  of  the  city.  The  Americans  entered  the 
By  order  of  General  Taylor,  May,  with  his  succeeding  day,  and  by  the  severest  fighting 
dragoons,  charged  the  enemy’s  batteries.  The  slowly  worked  their  way  from  street  to  street 
Mexicans  reserved  their  fire  until  the  horses  and  square  to  square,  until  they  reached  the 
were  near  the  cannons’  mouth,  and  then  poured  heart  of  tho  town.  General  Ampudia  saw  that 
out  a broadside  which  laid  many  a proud  fellow  further  resistance  was  useless,  and,  on  the  morn- 
low.  Those  of  the  dragoons  not  disabled  rushed  ing  of  the  24th,  proposed  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
on,  overleaped  the  batteries,  and  seized  the  guns,  condition  that  he  might  take  with  him  the  per- 
The  enemy  recoiled,  again  rallied,  and  with  fixed  sonel  and  materiel  of  his  army.  This  condition 
bayonets  returned  to  the  onset.  Again  they  was  refused  by  the  American  general.  A per- 
were  repulsed.  The  “ Tampico  veterans”  came  sonal  interview  between  the  two  commanders 
to  the  rescue,  were  met  by  the  dragoons  now  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a capitulation  of  the 
reinforced  with  infantry,  and  all  but  seventeen  city,  allowing  the  Mexicans  to  retire  with  their 
fell  sword  in  hand  after  fighting  with  the  most  forces  and  a certain  portion  of  their  materiel 
desperate  bravery.  This  decided  the  battle,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  tho  pass  of  the  Rin- 
The  flanks  of  the  enemy  were  turned,  and  soon  conada  and  San  Fernando  de  Presas  and  en- 
the  rout  became  general.  Tho  Mexicans  fled  gaging  the  Americans  not  to  pass  beyond  that 
to  the  flat  boats  of  the  river,  and  the  shouts  of  lino  for  eight  weeks.  Our  entire  loss  during 
the  pursuers  and  the  shrieks  of  the  drowning  the  operations  was  12  officers  and  108  men 
closed  the  scene.  A great  number  of  prisoners  killed,  31  officers  and  337  men  wounded;  that 
including  14  officers,  eight-pieces  of  artillery,  of  the  enemy  is  not  known,  but  was  much  larger, 
and  a large  quantity  of  camp  equipage  fell  into  Tho  terms  accorded  by  the  conqueror  were  lib- 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  American  loss  eral,  and  dictated  by  a regard  to  the  interests  of 
was  39  killed  and  71  wounded;  that  of  the  peace;  they  crowned  a gallant  conquest  of  arms 
enemy  m the  two  actions  was  at  least  1000  with  a more  sublime  victory  of  magnanimity, 
killed  ami  wounded.  Fort  Brown  was  relieved.  General  Taylor  could  not  long  remain  inac- 
and  the  next  day  Barita  on  the  Mexican  bank  tive,  and  with  a bold  design  to  seek  out  the 
was  taken  by  Colonel  Wilson  without  resistance,  enemy  and  fight  him  on  his  own  ground,  he 
The  victories  of  the  8th  and  9th  filled  our  marched  as  far  as  Victoria.  But  by  the  transfer 
country  with  exultation.  Government  acknowl-  of  the  seat  of  the  war  to  Vera  Cruz,  he  was 
edged  the  distinguished  services  of  General  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  army,  and 
Taylor  by  making  him  Major-general  by  brevet ; was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Monterey.  Here 
Congress  passed  resolutions  of  high  approval ; he  remained  until  February,  when,  having  re- 
Louisiana  presented  him  with  a sword,  and  the  eeived  b**ge  reinforcements  of  volunteers,  he 
press  every  where  teemed  with  his  praise.  marched  at  the  head  of  4,500  men,  to  meet 

As  soon  as  means  could  be  procured,  General  Santa  Anna  ; and  on  the  20th,  took  up  a posi- 
Taylor  c«ossed  the  Rio  Grande,  took  Matamoras  tion  at  Buena  Vista,  tho  great  advantages  of 
without  opposition,  and  made  Colonel  Twiggs  which  had  previously  struck  his  notice.  On  the 
its  governor.  The  army  soon  received  large  22d,  a Mexican  army  of  20,000  made  its  appear- 
volunteer  reinforcements,  and  on  the  5th  of  | ance,  and  Santa  Anna  summoned  the  American 
August  the  American  general  left  Matamoras  ; commander  to  surrender.  General  Taylor,  with 
for  Camargo,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Se-  Spartan  brevity,  “ declined  acceding  to  the  re- 
Voj^L— No.  a.— IT 
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quest.”  The  next  morning  the  ten-hour’s  con- 
flict began.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  rehearse 
the  history  of  that  fearful  battle  : it  is  written 
forever  on  the  memory  of  the  nation.  The 
advance  of  the  hostile  host  with  muskets  and 
swords,  and  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  morning 
sun ; the  shouts  of  the  marshaled  foemen ; the 
opening  roar  of  the  artillery  ; the  sheeted  fire  of 
the  musketry ; the  unchecked  approach  of  the 
enemy  ; the  outflanking  by  their  cavalry  and  its 
concentration  in  our  rear ; the  immovable  forti- 
tude of  the  Illinoians;  the  flight  of  the  panic- 
stricken  Indianians ; the  fall  of  Lincoln  ; the  wild 
shouts  of  Mexican  triumph  ; the  deadly  and  suc- 
cessful charge  upon  the  battery  of  O’Brien;  the 
timely  arrival  of  General  Taylor  from  Saltillo, 
and  his  composed  survey,  amid  the  iron  hail,  of 
the  scene  of  battle ; the  terrible  onset  of  the 
Kentuckians  and  Illinoians;  the  simultaneous 
opening  of  the  batteries  upon  the  Mexican 
masses  in  the  front  and  the  rear ; the  impetuous 
but  ill-fated  charge  of  their  cavalry  upon  the 
rifles  of  Mississippi ; the  hemming-in  of  that  cav- 
alry, and  the  errand  of  Lieutenant  Crittenden  to 
demand  of  Santa  Anna  its  surrender ; the  response 
of  the  confident  chieftain  by  a similar  demand ; 
the  immortal  rejoinder,  44  General  Taylor  never 
surrenders!”  the  escape  of  the  cavalry  to  a less 
exposed  position  ; its  baffled  charge  upon  the 
Saltillo  train ; its  attack  upon  the  hacienda,  and 
its  repulse  by  the  horse  of  Kentucky  and  Arkan- 
sas; the  fall  of  Yell  and  Vaughan;  the  insolent 
mission,  under  a white  flag,  to  inquire  what 
General  Taylor  was  waiting  for ; the  curt  reply 
44  for  General  Santa  Anna  to  surrender;”  the 
junction,  by  this  ruse,  of  the  Mexican  cavalry  in 
our  rear  with  their  main  army  ; the  concentrated 
charge  upon  the  American  line ; the  overpower- 
ing of  the  battery  of  O’Brien  ; the  fearful  crisis ; 
the  reinforcement  of  Captain  Bragg  44  by  Major 
Bliss  and  I the  44  little  more  grape,  Captain 
Bragg ;”  the  terrific  carnage ; the  pause,  the 
advance,  the  disorder,  and  the  retreat;  the  too 
eager  pursuit  of  the  Kentuckians  and  Illinoians 
down  the  ravines ; the  sudden  wheeling  around 
of  the  retiring  mass ; the  desperate  struggle,  and 
the  fall  of  Harden,  McKee,  and  Clay;  the  im- 
minent destruction,  and  the  rescuing  artillery; 
the  last  breaking  and  scattering  of  the  Mexican 
squadrons  and  battalions ; the  joyous  embrace  of 
Taylor  and  Wool ; and  Old  Rough  and  Ready’s 
ll,Tis  impossible  to  whip  us  when  we  all  pull 
together;”  the  arrival  of  cold  nightfall;  the 
fireless,  anxious,  weary  bivouac ; the  general’s 
calm  repose  for  another  day’s  work  ; the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  under  the  cover  of  darkness — are 
not  all  these  things  familiar  to  every  American 
schoolboy  ? The  American  loss  was  267  killed, 
456  wounded,  and  23  missing.  The  Mexicans 
left  500  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  probably 
near  2000.  History  tells  not  of  a battle  more 
bravely  contested  and  more  nobly  won  : and 
well  did  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age,  in 
learning  it  exclaim,  w General  Taylor’s  a gen- 
eral indeed  1” 
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The  victory  of  Buena  Vista  was  the  last  and 
crowning  achievement  of  General  Taylor’s  mili- 
tary life.  His  department  in  Mexico  was  en- 
tirely reduced  by  it  to  subjection,  and  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  his  army  were  few  and 
unimportant.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired 
from  Mexico,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the 
adoration  of  his  soldiers,  but  even  the  respect 
and  attachment  of  the  very  people  he  had  van- 
quished. Louisiana  welcomed  him  with  an 
ovation  of  the  most  fervent  enthusiasm.  Thrill- 
ing eloquence  from  her  most  gifted  sons,  bless- 
ings, and  smiles,  and  wreaths  from  her  fairest 
daughters,  overwhelming  huzzas  from  her  warm- 
hearted multitudes,  triumphal  arches,  splendid 
processions,  costly  banners,  sumptuous  festivals, 
and,  in  short,  every  mode  of  testifying  love  and 
homage  was  employed  ; but  modesty  kept  her 
wonted  place  in  his  heart,  and  counsels  of  peace 
were,  as  ever,  on  his  tongue.  His  prowess  in 
conflict  was  no  more  admirable  than  his  self- 
forgetfulness  in  triumph. 

His  last  great  deed  had  hardly  ceased  to  echo 
over  the  land,  before  the  people  began  to  mark 
him  out  for  their  highest  gift.  He  coveted  no 
such  distinction,  and  constantly  expressed  a wish 
that  Henry  Clay  might  be  the  chosen  one.  But 
the  popular  purpose  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  General  Taylor  was  named  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  one  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the 
country.  During  the  political  contest  be  re- 
mained steadfastly  true  to  himself.  He  neither 
stooped  nor  swerved,  neither  sought  nor  shunned. 

He  was  borne  by  a triumphant  majority  to  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  in  a way  that  has  im- 
pelled the  most  majestic  intellect  of  the  nation 
to  declare,  that  44  no  case  ever  happened  in  the 
very  best  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  where 
any  man  found  himself  clothed  with  the  highest 
authority  of  the  State,  under  circumstances 
more  repelling  all  suspicion  of  personal  appli- 
cation, all  suspicion  of  pursuing  any  crooked 
path  in  politics,  or  all  suspicion  of  having  been 
Actuated  by  sinister  views  and  purposes.” 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Taylor 
was  redolent  with  old-fashioned  patriotism,  and 
breathed  the  very  spirit  of  Washington.  And 
his  subsequent  administration,  though  beset  by 
sectional  strifes  of  fearful  violence,  jmis  con- 
ducted with  wisdom,  firmness,  equanimity,  and 
moderation,  on  great  national  principles,  and  for 
great  national  ends.  Owing  to  his  profound 
deference  to  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  inability  to  either  dictate  or  assume, 
his  policy  in  reference  to  some  of  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  day  was  not,  during  the  short 
period  of  his  administration,  fully  proclaimed  to 
Congress,  and  pressed  upon  its  adoption;  but, 
though  a southern  man  and  a slaveholder,  he 
had  deliberately  and  explicitly  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  the  prompt  and  untrammeled  admis- 
sion of  California  into  the  Union.  He  was  taken 
away  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  submit  his  views  upon  the  subject 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  His  last 
publie  appearance  was  in  doing  homage  to 
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Washington,  on  the  birthday  of  our  liberties,  I 
and  his  last  official  act  was  adding  a new 
guaranty  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  signing 
the  convention  recently  concluded  between  our 
country  and  Great  Britain  respecting  Central 
America.  Disease  soon  did  its  work.  Confront- 
ing Death  with  the  fearless  declaration,  “I  am 

PREPARED— —I  HAVE  ENDEAVORED  TO  DO  MY 

duty,”  the  old  hero  succumbed — his  first  and 
last  surrender. 

General  Taylor  married  in  early  life  a lady 
of  Virginia,  and  was  connected  either  by  affinity 
or  blood  with  many  of  the  most  noted  families 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  His  excellent  consort,  a 
son,  and  a daughter,  survive  him.  In  person, 
General  Taylor  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches 
in  height,  and  like  most  of  our  revolutionary 
generals,  was  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  hair 
was  gray,  his  brow  ample,  his  eye  vivid,  and  his 
features  plain,  but  full  of  firmness,  intelligence, 
and  benevolence.  His  manners  were  easy  and 
cordial,  his  dress,  habits,  and  tastes  simple,  and 
his  style  of  living  temperate  in  the  extreme. 
His  speeches  and  his  official  papers,  both  military 
and  civil,  are  alike  famed  for  their  propriety  of 
feeling  and  their  chastity  of  diction.  His  private 
life  was  unblemished,  and  the  loveliness  of  his 
disposition  made  him  the  idol  of  his  own  house- 
hold and  the  favorite  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
martial  courage  was  only  equaled  by  his  Spar- 
tan simplicity,  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  ever 
wakeful  humanity,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his 
uncompromising  truthfulness,  his  lofty  magna- 
nimity, his  unbounded  patriotism,  and  his  unfal- 
tering loyalty  to  duty.  His  mind  was  of  an 
original  and  solid  cast,  admirably  balanced,  and 
combining  the  comprehensiveness  of  reason  with 
the  penetration  of  instinct.  Its  controlling  cle- 
ment was  a strong,  sterling  sense,  that  of  itself 
rendered  him  a wise  counselor  and  a safe  leader. 
All  of  his  personal  attributes  and  antecedents 
made  him  pre-eminently  a man  of  the  people, 
and  remarkably  qualified  him  to  be  the  stay  and 
surety  of  his  country  in  this  its  day  of  danger. 

A braver  soldier  never  wielded  sword — 

A gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  council. 

But  he  is  dead — and  millions  weep  his  loss. 


“ Hunting  Adventures  in  South  Africa.”] 

ENCOUNTER  WITH  A LIONESS. 

SUDDENLY  I observed  a number  of  vultures 
seated  on  the  plain  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
ahead  of  us,  and  close  beside  them  stood  a huge 
lioness,  consuming  a blesblok  which  she  had 
killed.  She  was  assisted  in  her  repast  by  about 
a dozen  jackals,  which  were  feasting  along  with 
her  in  the  most  friendly  and  confidential  manner. 
Directing  my  followers’  attention  to  the  spot,  I 
remarked,  UI  see  the  lion;”  to  which  they  re- 
plied, “Whar?  whar?  Yah!  Almagtig!  dat 
is  he and  instantly  reining  in  their  steeds  and 
wheeling  about,  they  pressed  their  heels  to  their 
horses’  sides,  and  were  preparing  to  betake 
themselves  to  flight.  I asked  them  what  they 


were  going  to  do.  To  which  they  answered, 
“We  have  not  yet  placed  caps  on  our  rifles.” 
This  was  true  ; but  while  this  short  conversation 
was  passing  the  lioness  bad  observed  us.  Rais- 
ing her  full,  round  face,  she  overhauled  us  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  set  off  at  a smart  canter 
toward  a range  of  mountains  some  miles  to  the 
northward;  the  whole  troop  of  jackals  also 
started  off  in  another  direction;  there  was, 
therefore,  no  time  to  think  of  caps.  The  first 
move  was  to  bring  her  to  bay,  and  not  a second 
was  to  be  lost.  Spurring  my  good  and  lively 
steed,  and  shouting  to  my  men  to  follow,  I flew 
across  the  plain,  and,  being  fortunately  mounted 
on  Colesberg,  the  flower  of  ray  stud,  I gained 
upon  her  at  every  stride.  This  was  to  me  a 
joyful  moment,  and  I at  once  made  up  my  mind 
that  she  or  I must  die. 

The  lioness  having  had  a long  start  of  roe,  we 
went  over  a considerable  extent  of  ground  before 
I came  up  with  her.  She  was  a large,  full- 
grown  beast,  and  the  bare  and  level  nature  of 
the  plain  added  to  her  imposing  appearance. 
Finding  that  I gained  upon  her,  she  reduced  her 
pace  from  a canter  to  a trot,  carrying  her  tail 
stuck  out  behind  her,  and  slewed  a little  to  one 
side.  I shouted  loudly  to  her  to  halt,  as  I wished 
to  speak  with  her,  upon  which  she  suddenly 
pulled  up,  and  sat  on  her  haunches  like  a dog, 
with  her  back  toward  me,  not  even  deigning  to 
look  round.  She  then  appeared  to  say  to  her- 
self, “ Does  this  fellow  know  who  he  is  after  ?” 
Having  thus  sat  for  half  a minute,  as  if  involved 
in  thought,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  facing 
about,  stood  looking  at  me  for  a few  seconds, 
moving  her  tail  slowly  from  side  to  side,  show- 
ing her  teeth,  and  growling  fiercely.  She  next 
made  a short  run  forward,  making  a loud,  ram- 
bling noise  like  thunder.  This  she  did  to  intimi- 
date me ; but,  finding  that  I did  not  flinch  an 
inch,  nor  seem  to  heed  her  hostile  demonstra- 
Lions,  she  quietly  stretched  out  her  massive  arms, 
and  lay  down  on  the  grass.  My  Hottentots  now 
coming  up,  we  all  three  dismounted,  and,  draw- 
ing our 'rifles  from  their  holsters,  we  looked  to 
see  if  the  powder  was  up  in  the  nipples,  and  pat 
on  our  caps.  While  this  was  doing  the  lioness 
sat  up,  and  showed  evident  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness. She  looked  first  at  us,  and  then  behind  her9 
as  if  to  see  if  the  coast  were  clear ; after  which 
she  made  a short  run  toward  us,  uttering  her 
deep-drawn  murderous  growls.  Having  secured 
the  three  horses  to  one  another  by  their  rheims, 
we  led  them  on  as  if  we  intended  to  pass  her,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a broadside.  But  this  she 
carefully  avoided  to  expose,  presenting  only  her 
full  front.  I had  given  Stofuius  my  Moore  rifle, 
with  orders  to  shoot  her  if  she  should  spring 
upon  me,  but  on  no  account  to  fire  before  roe. 
Kleinboy  was  to  stand  ready  to  hand  me  my 
Purdey  rifle,  in  case  the  two-grooved  Dixor 
should  not  prove  sufficient.  My  men  as  yet  had 
been  steady,  but  they  were  in  a precious  stew, 
their  faces  having  assumed  a ghastly  paleness, 
and  I hod  a painful  fooling  that  I could  place  nc 
reliance  on  them. 
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Now,  then,  for  it,  neck  or  nothing ! She  is 
within  sixty  yards  of  us,  and  she  keeps  advanc- 
ing. We  turned  the  horses’  tails  to  her.  I 
knelt  on  one  side,  and,  taking  a steady  aim  at 
her  breast,  let  fly.  The  ball  cracked  loudly  on 
her  tawny  hide,  and  crippled  her  in  the  shoulder, 
upon  which  she  charged  with  an  appalling  roar, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  us.  At  this  moment  Stofolus’s  rifle 
exploded  in  his  hand,  and  Kleinboy,  whom  I had 
ordered  to  stand  ready  by  me,  danced  about  like 
a duck  in  a gale  of  wind.  The  lioness  sprang 
upon  Colesberg,  and  fearfully  lacerated  his 
ribs  and  haunches  with  her  horrid  teeth  and 
claws;  the  worst  wound  was  on  his  haunch, 
which  exhibited  a sickening,  yawning  gash,  moro 
than  twelve  inches  long,  almost  laying  baro  the 
very  bone.  I was  very  cool  and  steady,  and  did 
not  feel  in  the  least  degree  nervous,  having  for- 
tunately great  confidence  in  my  own  shooting ; 
but  I must  confess,  when  the  whole  affair  was 
over,  I felt  that  it  was  a very  awful  situation, 
and  attended  with  extreme  peril,  as  I had  no 
friend  with  me  on  whom  I could  rely. 

When  the  lioness  sprang  on  Colesberg,  I 
stood  out  from  the  horses,  ready  with  my  second 
barrel  for  the  first  chance  sho  should  give  mo 
of  a clear  shot.  This  she  quickly  did ; for, 
seemingly  satisfied  with  the  revenge  she  had 
now  taken,  she  quitted  Colesberg,  and,  slewing 
her  tail  to  one  side,  trotted  sulkily  past  within  a 
few  paces  of  me,  taking  one  stop  to  the  left.  I 
pitched  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  and  in  another 
second  the  lioness  was  stretched  on  the  plain  a 
lifeless  corpse.  In  the  struggles  of  death  sho 
half  turned  on  her  back,  and  stretched  her  neck 
and  fore  arms  convulsively,  when  she  fell  back 
to  her  former  position ; her  mighty  arms  hung 
powerless  by  her  side,  her  lower  jaw  fell,  blood 
streamed  from  her  mouth,  and  she  expired.  At 
the  moment  I fired  my  second  shot,  Stofolus, 
who  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead, 
allowed  the  three  horses  to  escape.  These  gal- 
loped frantically  across  the  plain,  on  which  ho 
and  Klein  hoy  instantly  started  after  them,  leav- 
ing mo  standing  alone  and  unarmed  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  lioness,  which  they,  from  their 
anxiety  to  be  out  of  the  way,  evidently  consid- 
ered quite  capable  of  doing  further  mischief. 

Such  is  ever  the  case  with  these  worthies,  and 
with  nearly  all  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  No 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  They  will  to 
a certainty  forsake  their  master  in  the  most 
dastardly  manner  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  leave 
him  in  the  lurch.  A stranger,  however,  hearing 
these  fellows  recounting  their  own  gallant  ad- 
ventures when  sitting  in  the  evening  along  with 
their  comrades  round  a blazing  fire,  or  under  the 
influence  of  their  adored  u Cape  smoke”  or 
native  brandy,  might  fancy  them  to  be  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  Having  skinned  the  lion- 
ess and  cut  off  her  head,  \vc  placed  her  trophies 
upon  Beauty  and  held  for  camp.  Before  we 
had  proceeded  a hundred  yards  from  the  carcass, 
upward  of  sixty  vultures,  whom  the  lioness  had 
often  fed.  were  feasting  on  her  remains. 
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[From  Dickens’s  " Household  Words."] 

THE  YOUNG  ADVOCATE. 

Antoine  de  chaulieu  w^  the  son  of 

a poor  gentleman  of  Normandy,  with  a lonji 
genealogy,  a short  rent-roll,  and  a large  family 
Jacques  Rollet  was  the  son  of  a brewer,  win 
did  not  know  who  his  grandfather  was;  but  he 
had  a long  purse  and  only  two  children.  As 
these  youths  flourished  in  the  early  days  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity,  and  were  neai 
neighbors,  they  naturally  hated  each  other. 

Their  enmity  commenced  at  school,  where  the 
delicate  and  refined  De  Chaulieu  being  the  only 
gentilhomme  among  the  scholars,  was  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  master  (who  was  a bit  of  an  aristo- 
crat in  his  heart)  although  he  was  about  the 
worst  dressed  boy  in  the  establishment,  and 
never  had  a sou  to  spend  ; while  Jacques  Rollet, 
sturdy  and  rough,  with  smart  clothes  and  plenty 
of  money,  got  flogged  six  days  in  the  week, 
ostensibly  for  being  stupid  and  not  learning  his 
lessons — which,  indeed,  he  did  not — but,  in 
reality,  for  constantly  quarreling  with  and  in- 
sulting Do  Chaulieu,  who  had  not  strength  to 
copo  with  him.  When  they  left  the  academy, 
the  feud  continued  in  all  its  vigor,  and  was  fos- 
tered by  a thousand  little  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  state  of  the  times,  till  a separation 
ensued  in  consequence  of  an  aunt  of  Antoine  de 
Chaulieu’s  undertaking  the  expense  of  sending 
him  to  Paris  to  study  the  law,  and  of  maintain 
ing  him  there  during  the  necessary  period. 

With  tho  progress  of  events  came  some  de- 
gree of  reaction  in  favor  of  birth  and  nobility, 
and  then  Antoine,  who  had  passed  for  the  bar, 
began  to  hold  up  his  head  and  endeavored  to 
push  his  fortunes;  but  fate  seemed  against  him. 

He  felt  certain  that  if  he  possessed  any  gift  in 
the  world  it  was  that  of  eloquence,  but  be  could 
get  no  causo  to  plead  ; and  his  aunt  dying  inop- 
portunely, first  his  resources  (ailed,  and  then  his 
health.  He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  home, 
than,  to  complicate  his  difficulties  completely, 
ho  fell  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Natalie  de 
Bellcfonds,  who  had  just  returned  from  Paris, 
where  she  had  been  completing  her  education. 

To  expatiate  on  the  perfections  of  Mademoiselle 
Natalie,  would  bo  a waste  of  ink  and  ppper ; it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  she  really  was  a very 
charming  girl,  with  a fortune  which,  though  not 
large,  would  have  oecn  a most  desirable  ac- 
quisition to  De  Chaulieu,  who  had  nothing. 
Neither  was  the  fair  Natalie  indisposed  to  listen 
to  his  addresses ; but  her  father  could  not  be 
expected  to  countenance  the  suit  of  a gentleman, 
however  well-born,  who  had  not  a ten-sous 
piece  in  tho  world,  and  whose  prospects  were  a 
blank. 

While  the  ambitious  and  love-si  ok  young 
barrister  was  thus  pining  in  unwelcome  ob- 
scurity, his  old  acquaintance,  Jacques  Rollet, 
had  been  acquiring  an  undesirable  notoriety. 
There  was  nothing  really  bad  in  Jacques’  dis- 
position, but  having  been  bred  up  » democrat, 
with  a hatred  of  the  nobility,  lie  could  not  easily 
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affair  took  its  course ; and  early  one  morning  the 
guillotine  was  erected  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
jail,  three  criminals  ascended  the  scaffold,  and 
three  heads  fell  into  the  basket,  which  were 
presently  afterward,  with  the  trunks  that  had 
been  attached  to  them,  buried  in  a corner  of  the 
cemetery. 

Antoine  de  Chaulieu  was  now  fairly  started 
in  his  career,  and  his  success  was  as  rapid  as 
the  first  step  toward  it  had  been  tardy.  He 
took  a pretty  apartment  in  the  Hotel  Marboeuf, 
Rue  Grange-Bateliere,  and  in  a short  time  was 
’ooked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  rising  young 
advocates  in  Paris.  His  success  in  one  line 
brought  him  success  in  another ; he  was  soon  a 
favorite  in  society,  and  an  object  of  interest  to 
speculating  mothers ; but  his  affections  still  ad- 
hered to  bis  old  love  Natalie  de  Bellefonds, 
whose  family  now  gave  their  assent  to  the 
match — at  least,  prospectively — a circumstance 
which  furnished  such  an  additional  incentive  to 
his  exertions,  that  in  about  two  years  from  the 
date  of  his  first  brilliant  speeeh,  he  was  in  a 
sufficiently  flourishing  condition  to  offer  the 
young  lady  a suitable  home.  In  anticipation  of 
the  happy  event,  he  engaged  and  furnished  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  the  Rue  du  Helder ; and 
as  it  was  necessary  that  the  bride  should  come 
to  Paris  to  provide  her  trousseau,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  wedding  should  take  place  there,  instead 
of  at  Bellefonds,  as  had  been  first  projected ; an 
arrangement  the  more  desirable,  that  a press  of 
business  rendered  Mons.  de  Chaulieu’s  absence 
from  Paris  inconvenient. 

Brides  and  bridegrooms  in  France,  except  of 
the  very  high  classes,  are  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  making  those  honeymoon  excursions  so  uni- 
versal in  this  country.  A day  spent  in  visiting 
Versailles,  or  St.  Cloud,  or  even  the  public 
places  of  the  city,  is  generally  all  that  precedes 
the  settling  down  into  the  habits  of  daily  life. 
In  the  present  instance  St.  Denis  was  selected, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Natalie’s  having  a 
younger  sister  at  school  there ; and  also  because 
she  had  a particular  desire  to  see  the  Abbey. 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  on  a Thurs- 
day; and  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  having 
spent  some  hours  most  agreeably  with  Natalie, 
Antoine  de  Chaulieu  returned  to  spend  his  last 
rtight  in  his  bachelor  apartments.  His  wardrobe 
and  other  small  possessions,  had  already  been 
packed  up  and  sent  to  his  future  home ; and 
there  was  nothing  left  in  his  room  now,  but  his 
new  wedding  suit,  which  he  inspected  w’ith  con- 
siderable satisfaction  before  he  undressed  and  lay 
down  to  sleep.  Sleep,  however,  was  somewhat 
slow  to  visit  him ; and  the  clock  had  struck  one , 
before  he  closed  his  eyes.  When  he  opened  them 
again  it  was  broad  daylight;  and  his  first  thought 
was,  had  he  overslept  himself?  He  sat  up  in 
bed  to  look  at  the  clock  which  was  exactly 
opposite,  and  as  he  did  so,  in  the  large  mirror 
over  the  fire-place,  he  perceived  a figure  stand- 
ing behind  him.  As  the  dilated  eyes  met  his 
own,  he  saw  it  was  the  face  of  Jacques  Rollet. 
Overcome  with  horror  he  sunk  back  on  his  pil- 
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low,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  ven- 
tured to  look  again  in  that  direction;  when  he 
did  so,  the  figure  had  disappeared. 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  such  a vision 
was  calculated  to  occasion  in  a man  elate  with 
joy,  may  be  conceived  1 For  somo  time  after 
the  death  of  his  former  foe,  he  had  been  visited 
by  not  unfrequent  twinges  of  conscience  ; but  of 
late,  borne  along  by  success,  and  the  hurry  of 
Parisian  life,  these  unpleasant  remembrancers 
had  grown  rarer,  till  at  length  they  had  faded 
away  altogether.  Nothing  had  been  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  Jacques  Rollet,  when  he 
closed  his  eyes  on  the  preceding  night,  nor  when 
he  opened  them  to  that  sun  which  was  to  shine 
on  what  he  expected  to  be  the  happiest  day  of 
his  life!  Where  were  the  high-strung  nerves 
now  ? The  elastic  frame  ? The  bounding 
heart  ? 

Heavily  and  slowly  he  arose  from  his  bed,  for 
it  was  time  to  do  so ; and  with  a trembling  hand 
and  quivering  knees,  he  went  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  toilet,  gashing  his  cheek  with  the 
razor,  and  spilling  the  water  over  his  well- 
polished  boots.  When  he  was  dressed,  scarcely 
venturing  to  cast  a glance  in  the  mirror  as  he 
passed  it,  he  quitted  the  room  and  descended  the 
stairs,  taking  the  key  of  the  door  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  it  with  the  porter;  the 
man,  however,  being  absent,  ho  laid  it  on  the 
table  in  his  lodge,  and  with  a relaxed  and  lan- 
guid step  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  church, 
where  presently  arrived  the  fair  Natalie  and  her 
friends.  How  difficult  it  was  now  to  look  happy, 
with  that  pallid  face  and  extinguished  eye ! 

“ How  pale  you  are  ! Has  any  thing  hap- 
pened? You  are  surely  ill?”  were  the  excla» 
mations  that  met  him  on  all  sides.  He  tried  to 
carry  it  off  as  well  as  he  could,  but  felt  that  the 
movements  he  would  have  wished  to  appear 
alert,  were  only  convulsive ; and  that  the  smiles 
with  which  he  attempted  to  relax  his  features, 
were  but  distorted  grimaces.  However,  the 
church  was  not  the  plaee  for  further  inquiries ; 
and  while  Natalie  gently  pressed  his  hand  in 
token  of  sympathy,  they  advanced  to  the  altar, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed ; after  which 
they  stepped  into  the  carriage  waiting  at  the 
door,  and  drove  to  the  apartments  of  Madme.  de 
Bellefonds,  where  an  elegant  dejeuner  was  pre- 
pared. 

4t  What  ails  you,  ray  dear  husband  ?”  inquired 
Natalie,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

44  Nothing,  love,”  he  replied ; 44  nothing,  1 
assure  you,  but  a restless  night  and  a little  over- 
work, in  order  that  I might  have  to-day  free  tc 
enjoy  my  happiness !” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  ? Is  there  nothing 

else  ?” 

44  Nothing,  indeed ; and  pray  don’t  take  notice 
of  it,  it  only  makes  me  worse !” 

Natalie  was  not  deceived,  but  she  saw  that 
what  he  said  was  true;  notice  made  him  worse; 
so  she  contented  herself  with  observing  him 
quietly,  and  saying  nothing ; but,  as  he  felt  she 
was  observing  him,  she  might  almost  better 
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have  spoken ; words  are  often  less  embarrassing 
things  than  too  curious  eyes. 

When  they  reached  Madame  de  Bellefonds’ 
he  had  the  same  sort  of  questioning  and  scrutiny 
to  undergo,  till  he  grew  quite  impatient  under 
it,  and  betrayed  a degree  of  temper  altogether 
unusual  with  him.  Then  every  body  looked 
astonished  ; some  whispered  their  remarks,  and 
others  expressed  them  by  their  wondering  eyes, 
till  his  brow  knit,  and  his  pallid  cheeks  became 
flashed  with  anger.  Neither  could  he  divert 
attention  by  eating;  his  parched  mouth  would 
not  allow  him  to  swallow  any  thing  but  liquids, 
of  which,  however,  ho  indulged  in  copious  li- 
bations ; and  it  was  an  exceeding  relief  to  him 
when  the  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  them 
to  St.  Denis,  being  announced,  furnished  an  ex- 
cuse for  hastily  leaving  the  table.  Looking  at 
his  watch,  he  declared  it  was  late ; and  Natalie, 
who  saw  how  eager  he  was  to  be  gone,  threw 
her  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  bidding  her 
friends  good  morning , they  hurried  away. 

It  was  a fine  sunny  day  in  June;  and  as  they 
drove  along  the  crowded  boulevards,  and  through 
the  Porte  St.  Denis,  the  young  bride  and  bride- 
groom, to  avoid  each  other’s  eyes,  affected  to 
be  gazing  out  of  the  windows ; but  when  they 
reached  that  part  of  the  road  where  there  was 
nothing  but  trees  on  each  side,  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  draw  in  their  heads,  and  make  an 
attempt  at  conversation.  De  Chaulieu  put  his 
arm  round  his  wife's  waist,  and  tried  to  rouse 
himself  from  his  depression ; but  it  had  by  this 
time  so  reacted  upon  her,  that  she  could  not 
respond  to  his  efforts,  and  thus  the  conversation 
languished,  till  both  felt  glad  when  they  reached 
their  destination,  which  would  at  all  events  fur- 
nish them  something  to  talk  about. 

Having  quitted  the  carriage,  and  ordered  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  de  l’Abbaye,  the  young 
couple  proceeded  to  visit  Mademoiselle  Hortense 
de  Bellefonds,  who  was  overjoyed  to  see  her 
sister  and  new  brother-in-law,  and  doubly  so 
when  she  found  that  they  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  take  her  out  to  spend  the  afternoon 
with  them.  As  there  is  little  to  he  seen  at  St. 
Denis  but  the  Abbey,  on  quitting  that  part  of 
it  devoted  to  education,  they  proceeded  to  visit 
the  church,  with  its  various  objects  of  interest ; 
and  as  De  Cbaulieu’s  thoughts  were  now7  forced 
into  another  direction,  his  cheerfulness  began 
insensibly  to  return.  Natalie  looked  so  beauti- 
ful, too,  and  the  affection  betwixt  the  two  young 
sisters  wras  so  pleasant  to  behold ! And  they 
spent  a couple  of  hours  wandering  about  writh 
Hortense,  who  w7as  almost  as  well  informed  as 
the  Suisse,  till  the  brazen  doors  were  open  which 
admitted  them  to  the  royal  vault.  Satisfied,  at 
length,  with  wThat  they  had  seen,  they  began  to 
think  of  returning  to  the  inn,  the  more  especially 
as  De  Chaulieu,  who  had  not  eaten  a morsel  of 
food  since  the  previous  evening,  owned  to  being 
hungry;  so  they  directed  their  steps  to  the  door, 
lingering  here  and  there  as  they  went,  to  inspect 
a monument  or  a painting,  when,  happening  to 
turn  his  head  aside  to  see  if  his  wife,  who  had 


stopped  to  take  a last  look  at  the  tomb  of  Xing 
Dagobert,  was  following,  he  beheld  with  horror 
the  face  of  Jacques  Rollett  appearing  from  be- 
hind a column  1 At  the  same  instant,  his  wife 
joined  him,  and  took  his  arm.  inquiring  if  he  was 
not  very  much  delighted  with  what  he  had  seen 
He  attempted  to  say  yes,  hut  the  word  would 
not  be  forced  out ; and  staggering  out  of  the 
door,  he  alleged  that  a sudden  faintness  had 
overcome  him. 

They  conducted  him  to  the  Hdtel,  but  Natalie 
now  became  seriously  alarmed;  and  well  she 
might.  His  complexion  looked  ghastly,  his 
limbs  shook,  and  his  features  bore  &q  expression 
of  indiscribable  horror  and  anguish.  What  could 
be  the  meaning  of  so  extraordinary  a change  in 
the  gay,  witty,  prosperous  De  Chaulieu,  who, 
till  that  morning,  seemed  not  to  have  a care  in 
the  world  ? For,  plead  illness  as  he  might,  she 
felt  certain,  from  the  expression  of  his  features, 
that  his  sufferings  were  not  of  the  body  but  of 
the  mind ; and,  unable  to  imagine  any  reason 
for  such  extraordinary  manifestations,  of  which 
she  had  never  before  s^en  a symptom,  but  a 
sudden  aversion  to  herself  and  regret  for  the 
step  he  had  taken,  her  pride  took  the  alarm, 
and,  concealing  the  distress,  she  really  felt,  she 
began  to  assume  a haughty  and  reserved  man- 
ner toward  him,  which  he  naturally  interpreted 
into  an  evidence  of  anger  and  contempt.  The 
dinner  was  placed  upon  the  table,  but  De  Chau- 
lieu’s  appetite,  of  which  he  had  lately  boasted, 
was  quite  gone,  nor  was  his  wife  better  able  to 
eat.  The  young  sister  alone  did  justice  to  the 
repast ; but  although  the  bridegroom  could  not 
eat,  he  could  swallow  Champagne  in  such  copi- 
ous draughts,  that  ere  long  the  terror  and  re- 
morse that  the  apparition  of  Jacques  Rollet  had 
awakened  in  his  breast  were  drowned  in  intoxi- 
cation. Amazed  and  indignant,  poor  Natalie 
sat  silently  observing  this  elect  of  her  heart,  till 
overcome  with  disappointment  and  grief,  she 
quitted  the  room  with  her  sister,  and  retired  to 
another  apartment,  where  she  gave  free  vent 
to  her  feelings  in  tears. 

After  passing  a couple  of  hours  in  confidences 
and  lamentations,  they  recollected  that  the  hours 
of  liberty  granted,  as  an  especial  favor,  to  Mad- 
emoiselle Hortense,  had  expired : but  ashamed  to 
exhibit  her  husband  in  his  present  condition  to 
the  eyes  of  strangers,  Natalie  prepared  to  re-eon 
duct  her  to  the  Maison  Roy  ale  herself.  Looking 
into  the  dining-room  as  they  passed,  they  saw 
De  Chaulieu  lying  on  a sofa  fast  asleep,  in  which 
state  he  continued  when  his  wife  returned.  At 
length,  however,  the  driver  of  their  carriage 
begged  to  know  if  Monsieur  and  Madame  were 
ready  to  return  to  Paris,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  arouse  him.  The  transitory  effects  of 
the  Champagne  had  now  subsided ; but  when 
De  Chaulieu  recollected  what  bad  happened, 
nothing  could  exceed  his  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion. So  engrossing  indeed  were  these  sensa- 
tions that  they  quite  overpowered  his  previous 
ones,  and,  in  his  present  vexation,  he,  for  the 
moment,  forgot  his  fears.  He  knelt  at  his  wife’s 
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feet,  begged  her  pardon  a thousand  times,  swore 
that  he  adored  her,  and  declared  that  the  illness 
and  the  effect  of  the  wine  had  been  purely  the 
consequences  of  fasting  and  over-work.  It  was 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  re-assure  a 
woman  whoso  pride,  affection,  and  taste,  had 
been  so  severely  wounded  ; but  Natalie  tried  to 
believe,  or  to  appear  to  do  so,  and  a sort  of 
reconciliation  ensued,  not  quite  sincere  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  and  very  humbling  on  the  part 
of  the  husband.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  recover  his  spirits 
or  facility  of  manner ; his  gayety  was  forced,  his 
tenderness  constrained ; his  heart  was  heavy 
within  him ; and  ever  and  anon  the  source 
whence  all  this  disappointment  and  woe  had 
sprung  would  recur  to  his  perplexed  and  tor- 
tured mind. 

Thus  mutually  pained  and  distrustful,  they 
returned  to  Paris,  which  they  reached  about 
nine  o’clock.  In  spite  of  her  depression,  Natalie, 
who  had  not  seen  her  new  apartments,  felt  some 
curiosity  about  them,  while  De  Chaulieu  anti- 
cipated a triumph  in  exhibiting  the  elegant  home 
he  had  prepared  for  her.  With  some  alacrity, 
therefore,  they  stepped  out  of  the  earraige,  the 
gates  of  the  Hotel  were  thrown  open,  the  con- 
cierge rang  the  bell  which  announced  to  the 
servants  that  their  master  and  mistress  had  ar- 
rived, and  while  these  domestics  appeared  above, 
holding  lights  over  the  balusters,  Natalie,  fol- 
lowed by  her  husband,  ascended  the  stairs.  But 
when  they  reached  the  landing-place  of  the  first 
flight,  they  saw  the  figure  of  a man  standing  in 
a corner  as  if  to  make  way  for  them ; the  flash 
from  above  fell  upon  his  face,  and  again  Antoine 
de  Chaulieu  recognized  the  feature  of  Jacques 
Rollet ! 

From  the  circumstance  of  his  wife’s  preced- 
ing him,  the  figure  was  not  observed  by  De 
Chaulieu  till  ho  was  lifting  his  foot  to  place  it 
on  the  top  stair  : the  sudden  shock  caused  him 
to  miss  tho  step,  and,  without  uttering  a sound, 
he  fell  back,  and  never  stopped  till  he  reached 
the  stones  at  the  bottom.  The  screams  of  Na- 
talie brought  the  concierge  from  below  and  the 
maids  from  above,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  the  unfortunate  man  from  the  ground;  but 
with  cries  of  anguish  he  besought  them  to  desist. 

“Let  me,”  he  said,  “die  here  ! What  a fear- 
ful vengeance  is  thine  ! Oh,  Natalie,  Natalie  !” 
he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  who  was  kneeling  be- 
side him,  “to  win  fame,  and  fortune,  and  your- 
self, I committed  a dreadful  crime  ! With  lying 
words  I argued  away  the  life  of  a fellow-creature, 
whom,  while  I uttered  them,  I half  believed  to 
bo  innocent ; and  now,  when  I have  attained  all 
I desired,  and  reached  the  summit  of  my  hopes, 
the  Almighty  has  sent  him  back  upon  the  earth 
to  blast  me  with  the  sight.  Three  times  this 
day — three  times  this  day!  Again!  again!” — 
ami,  as  he  spoke,  his  wild  and  dilated  eyes  fixed 
‘he  in  selves  on  one  of  the  individuals  that  sur- 
.oumlc  1 him. 

*’  He  is  delirous,”  said  they. 

“No,”  said  the  stranger!  * What  he  says  Is 


true  enough — at  least  in  part and  bending 
over  the  expiring  man,  he  added,  44  May  Heaven 
forgive  you,  Antoine  de  Chaulieu ! I was  not 
executed ; one  who  well  knew  my  innocence 
saved  my  life.  I may  name  him,  for  he  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law  now — it  was  Claperon,  the 
jailor,  who  loved  Claudino,  and  had  himself 
killed  Alphonse  de  Bellefonds  from  jealousy. 
An  unfortunate  wretch  had  been  several  years 
in  the  jail  for  a murder  committed  during  the 
frenzy  of  a fit  of  insanity.  Long  confinement 
had  reduced  him  to  idiocy.  To  save  my  life 
Claperon  substituted  the  senseless  being  for  me, 
on  the  scaffold,  and  he  was  executed  in  my  stead. 
He  has  quilted  the  country,  and  I have  been 
a vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  since 
that  time.  At  length  I obtained,  through  the 
assistance  of  my  sister,  the  situation  of  concierge 
in  the  Hdtel  Marbanif,  in  the  Rue  Grange- 
Bateliere.  I entered  on  my  new  place  yester- 
day evening,  and  was  desired  to  awaken  the 
gentleman  on  the  third  floor  at  seven  o’clock. 
When  I entered  tho  room  to  do  so,  you  were 
asleep,  but  before  I had  time  to  speak  you  awoke, 
and  I recognized  your  features  in  the  glass. 
Knowing  that  I could  not  vindicate  my  innocence 
if  you  chose  to  seize  me,  I fled,  and  seeing  an 
omnibus  starting  for  St.  Denis,  I got  on  it  with 
a vague  idea  of  getting  on  to  Calais,  and  cross- 
ing the  Channel  to  England.  But  having  only 
a franc  or  two  in  my  pocket,  or  indeed  in  the 
world,  I did  not  know  how*  to  procure  the  means 
of  going  forward  ; and  while  I w*as  lounging 
about  the  place,  forming  first  one  plan  and  then 
another,  I saw  you  in  the  church,  and  conclud- 
ing  you  w*ero  in  pursuit  of  me,  I thought  the 
best  way  of  eluding  your  vigilance  was  to  make 
my  w*ay  back  to  Paris  as  fast  as  I could ; so  I 
set  off  instantly,  and  walked  all  the  way ; but 
having  no  money  to  pay  my  night’s  lodging,  I 
came  here  to  borrow  a couple  of  livres  of  my 
sister  Claudine,  WTho  lives  in  the  fifth  story.” 

“Thank  Heaven  ! exclaimed  the  dying  man; 
44  that  sin  is  off  my  soul ! Natalie,  dear  wife, 
farewell ! Forgive  ! forgive  all  I” 

These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered;  the 
priest,  who  had  been  summoned  in  haste,  held 
up  the  cross  before  his  failing  sight ; a few 
strong  convulsions  shook  the  poor  bruised  and 
mangled  frame ; and  then  all  was  st/l. 

And  thus  ended  the  Young  Ad  vocals  Wed- 
ding Day. 

[From  tho  Dublin  University  Magnzine.) 

THE  REVOLUTIONISM  OF  MIRABEAO. 

THE  moral  is  evolved  out  of  the  physical,  and 
the  extraordinary  in  animal  structure  has  a 
kinship  to  the  portentous  in  human  action. 

Mir abe au,  the  infamous,  born  in  an  oge,  of 
a family,  in  a rank  the  most  vicious  in  the  an- 
nals of  vice,  of  parents  wThose  depravity  had 
contaminated  even  their  blood,  was  ushered 
with  infinite  difficulty  into  the  breathing  scene 
ho  was  so  much  to  trouble,  and  offered,  at  the 
outset  of  his  disorderly  career,  misfortune  and 
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singularity  in  a twisted  foot,  21  tied  tongue,  and 
two  molar  teeth. 

Maltreated  by  fortune,  wMch,  at  the  age  of 
three,  turned  him  by  disease  into  the  ugliest  of 
children — u a tiger  marked  by  the  small-pox” — 
caressed  and  neglected  by  his  dissolute  mother, 
disowned  and  persecuted  as  a spurious  graft  in 
his  house  and  home  by  the  celebrated  u Econo- 
mist,” his  father — his  very  childhood  presaged 
the  disorders  of  his  youth  and  manhood ; and 
his  father,  mysteriously  reverting  to  early  crimes 
and  calamities  as  the  blight  of  his  life,  made  it 
matter  of  complaint  that  Honor©  Gabriel,  as  a 
boy,  had  more  cleverness  “ than  all  the  devils  in 
h— 1,”  and  seemed  destined  from  his  childhood 
“to  disturb  the  monarchy,  as  a second  Cardinal 
de  Retz  ” 

He  was  indeed  bon  a Revolutionist ; and  if 
he  had  not  found  the  elements  of  a boulevcrsc - 
merit , was  competent  to  have  created  them.  But 
just  as  nature  gave  the  instinct,  fortune  supplied 
the  breeding  and  the  occasion.  The  heir,  pupil, 
and  victim  of  a second  family  of  Atreus  and 
Thyesies,  the  child  was  trained  into  demorali- 
zation, vicissitude,  and  daring.  Believed  him- 
self to  have  been  the  favorite  lover  of  the  most 
lovely  of  his  sisters,  he  describes  her  as  the 
“ Atrocious  memoir-writer,”  a “ Messalina, 
boasting  of  the  purity  of  her  morals,  and  an 
absconding  wife,  bragging  of  her  love  for  her 
husband.”  The  Vicorate,  his  brother,  “ would 
have  been  a roue  and  a wit,”  he  tells  us,  “ in 
any  family  but  his  own,”  and  teas,  of  a disso- 
lute noblesse,  its  most  dissolute  member.  His 
mother,  driven  with  contumely  from  her  home 
and  the  bosom  of  her  family,  under  accusations 
the  most  revolting  a wife  may  bear  from  one 
who  is  her  husband  and  a father,  addressed  the 
world  in  public  recriminations  for  her  perse- 
cutor, not  less  disgusting  or  condemnatory. 
The  son  himself,  the  most  infamous  man  of  his 
time,  completes  the  picture  in  the  boast  he 
made  to  the  National  Assembly,  that  among 
the  tragic  woes  of  his  fu/nily  he  had  been  the 
witness  of  fifty-four  lettres-de-cachet,  seventeen 
of  them  on  his  own  account ! 

As  in  Eastern  climates  the  abundance  of  de- 
generate man  will,  at  some  spot  and  moment, 
reach  a point  where  it  breeds  the  plague  which 
diminishes  by  depopulation  the  evil  it  can  not 
remove  by  more  merciful  agencies,  so  would  it 
seem  that  in  France  the  demoralization  which 
necessitated  a revolution,  concentrating  itself  in 
one  family,  produced  the  man  who  was  to  begin 
the  catastrophe. 

At  seventeen,  leaving  a military  academy,  he 
entered  the  army  as  a sub-lieutenant,  knowing, 
as  he  tells  u.s,  a little  Latin,  and  no  Greek,  but 
possessing,  with  very  tolerable  acquirements  in 
the  mathematics,  a fair  share  of  the  scattered 
erudition  won  by  readings  more  desultory  than 
diligent. 

Prosented  at  court,  admitted  to  the  rare  aris- 
tocratic privilege  of  riding  in  the  king’s  carriages 
at  Versailles,  laughed  at  as  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth's living  specimen  of  inoculation,  the  incipi- 
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ent  courtier  and  embryo  revolutionist  was  awak- 
ened from  his  delightful  vision  to  find  himself 
suddenly  transferred  from  his  regal  residence 
and  gayeties,  to  the  sombre  solitude  of  a country 
jail.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a passionate  attach- 
ment to  a young  lady  of  disproportionate  ex- 
pectations. 

The  young  victim  of  parental  wrong,  thus 
severely  taught  that  the  splendors  of  a court 
were  but  a veneer  under  which  lay  the  terrible 
springs  of  a wayward  tyranny,  killed  time  in 
brooding  over  the  ideas  and  studies  which  sub- 
sequently formed  his  u Essai ,”  no  less  than  his 
character — “ sur  le  despotume .”  But  before 
completing  the  work,  the  father’s  monomania 
had  been  temporarily  mitigated  by  the  vengeance 
of  a year’s  imprisonment ; and  the  son,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  Surinam,  the  Dutch  Sierra  Leone 
of  that  day,  was  graciously  permitted,  under  the 
bourgeois  name  of  “ Buffiere,”  to  enter  as  a gen- 
tleman volunteer  the  French  army  that  was  about 
to  crush  the  Corsicans  in  their  noble  struggle 
against  Genoese  oppression. 

In  this  liberticidal  war,  the  liberty-loving 
Mirabeau  performed  his  first  manly  act,  won 
his  first  puhlie  distinction,  and  initiated  that 
series  of  paradox,  and  moral  revolutionism,  that 
was  hence  to  follow  him  as  lover,  litterateur , 
and  politician,  to  the  grave.  As  his  sword  was 
against  Corsica  and  freedom,  his  pen  was  for 
them.  He  WTote  over  the  ruins  of  both  a boy- 
ish philippic,  admired  by  his  victims,  and  burnt 
by  his  father ! 

And  while  the  brain  that  was  to  rule  France 
as  a tribune-king,  was  thus  evolving  its  idle 
progeny,  the  womb  of  a Corsican  woman  near 
him  was  travailing  with  him  who  was  to  be 
Napoleon ! At  the  instant  France,  by  the  sword 
of  her  future  liberator,  wras  mowing  down  the 
new-born  liberties  of  Corsica — Corsica  was 
breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  a child,  whose 
sword  was  to  cleave  down  the  fresh-won  free- 
dom of  France ! As  a Caesar  and  a Marius  sprung 
from  the  blood  of  the  Gracchi,  there  would  have 
been  no  Corsican  exterminator  for  Franco,  |iad 
there  been  no  French  exterminators  for  Corsica.* 
There  are  surely  times  when  fate  plays  with 
mortals,  making  of  the  murder  of  a generation 
or  the  revolution  of  an  empire  a nursery  game 
of  coincidences  ! 

Of  the  twenty  years  that  followed,  bringing 
Mirabeau  to  the  footsteps  of  the  revolution,  and 
within  two  years  of  his  death,  it  was  the  odd 
fate  of  this  gay  and  gifted  noble,  guilty  of  no 
offense  against  the  state,  nor  in  a legal  sense 
against  society,  to  pass  more  than  the  moiety  of 
his  time  in  the  sad  role  of  a state  prisoner ; and 
the  main  incidents  in  the  unhappy  sequence  of 
wrong  and  suffering,  the  inevitable  hut  unrecog- 
nized logic  of  Providence,  were  briefly,  and  in 
succession,  a profitless  marriage  with  the  most 
distinguished  heiress  of  his  province,  carried  off 

* It  was  this  invasion  that  made  Corsica  a French  isl- 
and, and  consequently  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a French 
citizen. 
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from  twenty  more  eligible  rivals  by  the  superior 
.strategy  of  seduction  and  defamation,  pecuniary 
extravagance,  dissipation,  debts,  sequestration 
of  property,  marital  separation,  successive  im- 
prisonments by  paternal  intervention,  deadly 
hate  with  the  father,  permanent  alienation  from 
his  adulterous  wife  and  only  child,  licentious 
connection  with  a friend’s  wife,  with  whom  he 
abandoned  his  country,  exile  in  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  England,  successive  litigations 
self-conducted,  a ministerial  spyship  in  Prussia, 
and  a career  more  or  less  stormy,  as  a littera- 
teur, in  France. 

Entombed  in  one  of  the  horrid  dungeons  of 
Yincennes,  solitary,  hopeless,  almost  without  a 
sympathy,  though  in  the  very  spring-tide  of  his 
rich  youth  and  activity,  the  angel  of  consolation, 
never  far  from  us  in  our  darkest  hour,  came 
down,  and  in  the  genial  guise  of  literature,  visit- 
ed in  his  dungeon  this  man  of  infamies  and  suf- 
fering. It  must,  however,  be  confessed  against 
him  that,  maddened  by  the  severity  of  a despot- 
ism without  appeal,  in  the  wrong — and  from 
that  hand,  too,  whence  ho  might  fairly  have 
hoped  a kinder  gift,  even  the  wholcsomcness  of 
books  became  poisoned  under  his  diseased  di- 
gestion, and  it  became  his  wretched  pleasure 
through  months  to  avenge  himself  on  the  virtue 
in  whose  injured  name  he  suffered,  by  licentious 
compilations,  in  which  the  man  degenerates  into 
the  satyr,  and  the  distinctions  of  right  and  de- 
cency are  lost  in  the  beastly  excesses  of  a ma- 
niac imagination. 

But  so  morbid  a vice  in  a mind  like  his  can 
be  protected  by  no  madness  of  the  passions  or 
vindictiveness  of  misanthropy  from  the  healing 
influence  of  time ; and  if  the  leisure  of  his  tedious 
incarcerations  gave  us  four  or  five  books  in  the 
worst  of  services,  they  gave  us  also  those  ex- 
tensive studies  of  history  and  its  philosophy  to 
which  wTe  owe,  among  much  else  that  is  great 
in  literature  or  in  event,  the  three  works  on 
44  Despotism,”  44  State  Prisons,”  and  “ Lettres- 
de-Cachct.” 

To  our  present  purpose  it  would  be  of  little 
use  to  indulge  in  any  lengthened  analysis  or 
literary  estimate  of  these  performances.  Grati- 
fying his  need  of  money,  his  love  of  fame,  and, 
above  all,  a vengeance  warmly  nursed,  which 
even  virtue  can  not  censure,  their  publication 
formed,  probably,  the  happiest  incidents  of  his 
life.  The  first  published  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
bears  all  the  characteristics  of  the  young  man  of 
genius,  roughened,  no  less  than  strengthened  by 
the  asperities  of  the  experience  out  of  whose 
ireful  plenitude  he  writes.  Rough  and  disorder- 
ly in  arrangement,  it  is  lofty,  striking,  eloquent 
in  style — cogent,  daring,  powerful  in  matter. 

The  last,  the  result  of  his  long,  final  imprison- 
ment, and  published  in  his  thirty-first  year,  pos- 
aesses  similar  attributes,  aggrandized,  or  im- 
proved. A great  work,  involving  an  inquiry 
into  the  first  principles  of  government,  and, 
therefore,  of  infinite  practical  utility  in  the  ca- 
reer reserved  for  him,  it  wants  too  obviously  the 
elevation  of  a Montesquieu,  the  philosophy  of  a 


Bolingbroke,  or  the  comprehensive  profundity  of 
a Burke.  It  is  a work  of  genius,  but  by  a par- 
tisan, an  advocate,  a man  of  powerful  emotion 
and  vivid  conception,  having  a strong  will,  a 
high  purpose,  and  an  enduring  conviction.  With 
a great,  sometimes  an  inapt  parade  of  erudition, 
and  an  occasional  loss  of  time  in  inflated  and 
declamatory  commonplaces,  there  is  yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  work,  rather  than  literature,  in 
his  sentences,  and  the  just,  the  practical,  the 
statesman-like  are  the  dominating  qualities.  We 
must  not  look  for  the  artist  in  Mirabeau  as  a 
writer : he  is  above  that : nor,  whatever  the 
range  of  thought  we  may  justly  concede  him, 
may  we,  therefore,  expect  the  sublime ; be  is 
below  that.  With  the  eloquence  of  an  impas- 
sioned imagination,  united  to  the  unornamented 
vigor  of  a ready,  versatile,  and  comprehensive 
reason,  he  reminds  one  of  some  colossal  en- 
gine in  forceful,  though  not  always  in  graceful 
action. 

In  Holland,  occupied  in  literature  and  the 
society  of  literary  men,  and  subsequently  in 
England,  in  commerce  with  Franklin,  Dr.  Price, 
Samuel  Rom  illy,  and  Wilkes — among  whom  be 
it  said,  en  passant , he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
an  habitual  liar — a thousand  circumstances  must 
have  presented  themselves,  not  more  in  his  own 
studies  than  in  the  freedom,  seriousness,  and 
activity  he  saw  around  him,  to  prepare  and 
stimulate  his  ambition  for  the  lofty  career  of 
political  action  that  awaited  him  at  home.  In 
truth,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  letters  written 
during  his  English  residence,  or  the  biographi- 
cal fragments  that  occur  in  his  other  corre- 
spondence, ho  seems,  beyond  his  personal  indi- 
gence, to  have  had  no  other  enduring  interest 
but  that  of  public  affairs.  His  mind  broods 
over  the  tragic  epochs  of  English  history  with  a 
fascinating  and  curious  sympathy:  there  is  an 
evident  faith  in  a coming  drama  of  popular  ac- 
tion for  France,  in  which  he  is  to  play  a leading 
part — a faith  so  early  ripened  that,  in  1782, 
meeting  at  Ncufchatel  certain  State  Deputies 
of  Geneva,  ho  based  on  the  inevitable  meeting 
of  the  States  General  the  prediction,  or  rathci 
the  promise,  that  he  would  become  a deputy, 
and  in  that  character  restore  their  country  to 
freedom. 

Returning  to  Paris  at  a moment  when  the 
increasing  and  unmanageable  deficit  brought 
national  bankruptcy  and  confusion  to  the  very 
door  of  the  state,  a course  of  angry  and  mer- 
cenary pamphleteering  on  Finance,  while  con- 
necting him  with  discontented  men  of  wealth 
and  influence,  willing,  jointly  with  the  police,  to 
hire  or  use  his  ready  pen,  forced  on  him  educa- 
tion in  another  important,  if  unattractive,  de- 
partment of  the  great  question  of  the  times. 

His  ministerial  spyship  in  Prussia,  which, 
subsequently  divulged  by  his  own  audacious 
publication  of  his  secret  correspondence,  won 
from  M.  dc  Montesquieu  the  remark,  that  14  the 
infamy  of  the  person  might  be  estimated  by  the 
infamy  of  the  thing,”  was  not  without  its  com- 
pensations in  the  political  experience  he  extract- 
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authority,  sufficed,  though  scarcely  needed,  to 
complete  the  discredit  of  the  French  monarchy; 
and,  ascending  his  throne,  surrounded  by  a dis- 
solute clergy,  an  overbearing  aristocracy,  and  a 
discontented  and  impoverished  people,  the  robed 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  seemed  but  the  calf  of 
atonement  of  the  Scriptures  decked  for  sacri- 
fice, and  doomed  to  expiate  a century  of  court 
gayeties  and  crimes  in  which  he  had  had  no  part ! 

Mirabeau  began  the  revolution  with  a thou- 
sand vague  hopes  and  expectations,  and  the 
conviction,  communicated  to  his  friend  Mauvil- 
lon,  that  “ it  was  not  given  to  human  sagacity 
to  devise  where  all  this  w*ould  end.”  A living 
conflict  of  passions  and  principles,  of  lowT  needs 
and  high  ambitions,  of  lofty  genius  and  infamous 
repute,  a demagogue  by  policy,  an  aristocrat  by 
vanity,  a constitutionalist  by  conviction,  his  pub- 
lic conduct  anxiously  and  perpetually  brought  in 
evidence  one  or  other  of  theso  conflicting  agen- 
cies; but  beyond  the  personal  aim  of  recovering 
his  rank,  and  winning  some  sort  of  greatness  at 
any  price,  he  was  without  one  pervading  or 
dominant  public  purpose,  save  that  of  extinguish- 
ing the  despotism  that  had  injured  him.  Above 
all  policies,  abstractedly  considered,  this  was  the 
one  dear  to  his  heart.  u I come  here  to  grant, 
not  to  ask  pardon,”  was  his  reply,  in  a voice  of 
angry  defiance,  to  some  oratorical  assurance  that 
a life  of  usefulness  might  secure  the  pardon  of 
his  earlier  delinquencies.  A horrid,  but  too 
natural  vindictiveness  had  interwoven  the  hate 
of  arbitrary  powder  into  every  fibre  of  his  brain. 
It  was  a passion  or  sentiment  that  he  never 
abandoned : it  may  be  even  doubted  if  he  could 
have  been  purchased  out  of  it.  Despite  all  the 
evils  and  mischances  of  life,  there  stood  erect  in 
his  soul  this  one  small  altar  to  virtue,  or  some- 
thing that  resembled  it,  which  he  would  have 
thrown  down  but  under  the  direst  necessity. 

But  of  all  the  circumstances  glanced  at  as 
furnishing  the  key  to  many  of  the  paradoxes  of 
his  public  conduct,  one  of  the  most  important, 
though  perhaps  the  least  appreciated,  is  the  dis- 
honor of  his  repute.  It  is  difficult,  with  his 
present  position  in  history,  especially  when  taken 
in  relation  to  the  now  well-certified  worthless- 
ness of  his  contemporaries,  to  realize  to  the 
imagination  the  full  extent  of  his  infamy.  “ You 
dare,”  said  his  former  friend  Rulhiere,  in  a 
pamphlet  that  had  a wide  circulation,  “ You 
dare  to  speak  of  a country,  Count  Mirabeau ! 
If  your  brow  were  not  trebly  bronzed,  how 
must  you  have  blushed  at  its  very  name ! Have 
you  one  quality  of  father,  friend,  brother,  hus- 
band, or  relative  ? An  honorable  vocation  ? Any 
one  attribute  that  constitutes  the  citizen  ? Not 
one  1 You  are  without  a refuge,  without  a 
relative.  I seek  your  most  ordinary  domiciles, 
and  I find  them  but  in  the  prison  of  Vincennes, 
the  Chateau  dTf,  the  fortress  of  Ioux,  the  jail 
of  Pontarlier  1”  * 

Dumont,  coming  over  to  Paris,  was  so  moved 


* He  had  also  been  confined  in  two  prisons,  in  the  lie 
de  Rue,  and  the  Castle  of  Dijon. 


by  the  discredit  attached,  in  respectable  circles, 
to  his  acquaintance,  that  he  visited  him  with 
repugnance  and  os  a duty,  but  records  the  char- 
I actoristic  incident,  that  on  his  first  call  he  was 
j so  won  by  the  magic  of  his  host's  conversation, 
j as  to  depart  resolved  on  retaining,  at  all  hazards, 
so  agreeable  a friendship.  The  mention  of  his 
| name,  w’ith  the  sight  of  his  person,  at  the  opeu- 
ing  of  the  States  General,  elicited  groans  and 
hisses  on  all  sides.  The  Tiers- Etat — whom  he 
I had  honored  by  his  aristocratic  adoption — were 
unanimous  in  refusing  him  a hearing  the  two 
or  three  occasions  on  which  he  first  sought  to 
address  them.  The  queen,  whose  life,  family, 
and  regal  heritage  were  at  stake,  received  the 
assurance,  that  such  a person  was  willing  to 
assist  the  views  of  the  court,  with  “the  contempt 
due  to  vice  ;”  * and  u assassin  !”  “ robber  !” 
“slanderer!”  w^ere  the  epithets  almost  daily 
applied  to  him  in  the  senate  of  the  nation ! 
Society,  expiring  under  the  weight  of  its  own 
vices,  saw  in  him  that  well-defined  excess  that 
entitled  it  to  the  merits  of  purgation  in  his 
extruism,  of  atonement  in  his  martyrdom,  and 
to  place  the  hand  of  menace  and  malediction  on 
his  head,  as  the  scape-goat  of  its  redemption ! 

Thus  detested  by  all  parties,  his  low  character 
keeping  him  low,  Mirabeau,  with  all  his  marvel- 
ous power,  found  himself  placed,  by  public  con- 
tempt, more  even  than  by  private  need,  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances.  Befoulment  had  so  far 
eaten  into  his  name,  that,  with  occasionally  the 
best  of  desires,  and  always  the  greatest  of  ener- 
gies, there  stood  a blight  over  both.  He  felt 
that  a moral  leprosy  incrusted  him,  which  re- 
pelled the  good,  and  kept  aloof  the  prudent. 
The  contemned  inferior,  in  moral  standing,  of 
those  that  surrounded  him,  it  was  difficult  to  be 
honest,  and  impossible  to  be  independent.  By 
a sort  of  law  of  nature,  too,  his  tarred  repute 
attracted  to  it  every  floating  feather  of  suspicion, 
no  less  than  of  guilt,  as  to  its  natural  seat ; and 
thus  it  happened  that  the  lofty  genius  of  Mira- 
beau, under  the  “grand  hests”  of  a hateful 
necessity,  like  the  “too  delicate  spirit,”  Ariel, 
tasked  to  the  “ strong  biddings”  of  the  “ foul 
witch  Sycorax,”  was  condemned  for  a while  to 
pander  rather  than  teach,  to  follow  rather  than 
lead,  to  please  rather  than  patronize,  and  to 
halloo  others’  opinions  rather  than  vindicate  his 
own ! 

No  man  could  appreciate  the  misfortune  more 
fully  or  sensitively  than  himself.  Dumont  tells 
us  that,  taught  by  events  that  a good  character 
would  have  placed  France  at  his  feet,  “he 
would  have  passed  seven  times  through  the 
fiery  furnace  to  purify  his  name;”  and  that, 
“ weeping  and  sobbing,  he  was  accustomed  to 
exclaim,  1 Cruelly  do  I expiate  the  errors  of  my 
youth!”’  And,  indeed,  the  more  sensible  his 
heart,  the  more  rich  and  elevated  his  soul,  the 
more  must  his  torments  have  been  bitter  and 
redoubled ; for  the  very  preciousness  of  the  gifts 
of  nature,  the  charms  of  society,  even  the  friend* 

* Madame  Campan’s  Memoir*. 
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•hip  of  those  that  surrounded  him,  must  have 
turned  but  to  the  increase  of  his  wretchedness ! 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  that  the  tactics 
of  Mirabeau,  in  the  first  days  of  the  revolution, 
were  those  of  a man  outside  44  a swelling  scene,” 

“ A kingdom  for  a Btagc,  princes  to  act, 

And  monarchs  to  behold,” 

which  he  could  only  occupy  by  rudely  breaking 
through  a thousand  circumvallations  of  usage, 
propriety,  and  public  opinion.  As  it  was  the 
boast  of  Luther,  that  he,  an  obscure  monk,  stood 
alone  for  some  time  against  respectable  Europe, 
so  Mirabeau,  on  the  eve  of  his  public  greatness, 
was  the  most  isolated  politician  of  his  age. 
“ Mean  men,  in  their  rising,”  says  Lord  Bacon, 
most  adhere ; but  great  men,  that  have  strength 
in  themselves,  were  better  to  maintain  them- 
selves indifferent  and  neutral.”  Instinctively 
feeling  that  this  was  the  policy  of  his  position, 
when  repelled  by  both  sides,  he  haughtily  re- 
pelled them  in  return,  and  the  more  he  was 
despised  the  more  inevitable  did  he  make  the 
establishment  of  his  importance.  As,  without 
a party,  he  became  one  himself,  so  without  a 
plan  he  took  that  of  events,  and  without  a policy 
was  content  with  that  of  display.  In  these 
early  days,  indeed,  his  whole  plan,  system,  and 
policy  was  to  make  his  individualism  tell,  to 
demonstrate,  to  all  parties,  what  he  was  worth 
in  journalism  os  a writer,  in  the  Assembly  as 
an  orator,  in  every  thing  as  a statesman.  As 
he  had  nothing  but  himself,  it  became  his 
business  to  mako  the  most  of  the  commodity, 
which,  so  valueless  in  the  beginning,  ended  in 
outworthing  all  that  was  opposed  to  it. 

But  if  this  policy  of  display,  no  loss  than  his 
education,  sympathies,  and  hates,  bore  him  to 
the  opposition,  there  were  in  his  pecuniary 
wants,  and  his  ambitious  dreams  of  a states- 
manship, a la  Richelieu , circumstances  that  at 
times  resistlessly  brought  him  within  the  influ- 
ence of  court  power.  Uncertain  how  far  he 
could  overpower  the  disadvantages  of  his  per- 
sonal position,  wounded  that  the  movement  party 
were  little  inclined  to  value  his  co-operation,  and 
still  less  to  accept  his  leadership,  he  early  felt, 
or  feigned  alarm  at  the  fermentation  in  the 
public  mind,  and  its  possible  evolution  in  great 
national  calamities ; and  before  one  act  of  leg- 
islation was  accomplished,  or  he  had  had  a 
month’s  experience  of  the  fanatical  impractica- 
bility of  one  side,  I use  his  own  words,  and  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  other,  he 
personally  proposed  to  his  enemy,  Necker,  and 
through  him  to  the  queen,  “the  only  man,”  he 
said,  “ connected  with  tho  court,”  to  concur,  at 
the  price  of  an  embassadorship  to  Constantino- 
ple, in  supporting  the  court  system  of  policy. 

He  appears  to  have  fancied  for  some  days 
that  his  proposals  were  accepted ; but  before  he 
could  enter  on  any  of  the  Eastern  arrangements 
his  active  mind  had  already  suggested,  he  learned 
that  the  overture  was  rejected  44  with  a contempt 
which,”  as  Madame  Campan  sagaciously  admits, 
“the  court  would  doubtless  have  concealed,  if 
they  could  have  foreseen  the  future.”  Content- 


ing himself  with  the  angry  menace,  “They  shall 
soon  hear  some  of  my  news,”  within  a month 
he  became  the  author  of  successive  defeats,  the 
most  insulting  a monarch  could  receive  from  his 
parliament,  and  which  were  fated  to  exercise  an 
active  influence  in  the  overturn  of  that  royalty 
he  Was  afterward  to  defend. 

The  king,  anxious  to  arrange  the  differences 
which  kept  the  three  orders  aloof  from  each 
other,  and  from  legislation,  had  sent  to  the 
Tiers-Etat  a message,  wise  in  its  suggestions, 
and  conciliatory  in  its  tone.  Under  the  elo- 
quence of  Mirabeau,  the  house  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Irritated  by  insult,  and  complaining  that  the 
antagonism  of  the  three  orders  prevented  any 
progress  in  the  public  business  for  which  they 
were  convened,  the  king  summoned  a general 
meeting  of  all  the  deputies,  and  after  an  address, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  royal  pleasure  that  the 
three  orders  should  form  separate  chambers,  he 
commanded  the  assembly  to  disperse,  that  they 
might  meet  under  the  ordinances  his  prerogative 
had  prescribed.  The  clergy,  the  nobles  obey; 
the  commons  remain  uncertain,  hesitating,  and 
almost  in  consternation.  Tho  royal  command 
is  again  communicated  to  them,  with  the  inti- 
mation, that  having  heard  the  king’s  intentions 
they  had  now  only  to  obey.  The  crisis  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  obedience,  hung  but  on  the 
turn  of  a feather:  the  repulsed  Mirabeau  arose, 
and  turned  it  against  the  king.  “We  Aat?e,” 
said  he,  in  a voice  of  thunder,  44  we  have  heard 
the  intentions  attributed  to  the  king;  and  you, 
sir,  who  have  no  place,  nor  voice,  nor  right  of 
speech  here,  arc  not  competent  to  remind  us  of 
them.  Go  tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by 
the  will  of  tho  people,  and  that  we  are  not  to  be 
expelled  but  by  the  power  of  bayonets !” 

Cheered  and  supported  by  the  now  reassured 
Tiers- EtaU  ho  next,  in  imitation  of  the  English 
parliament,  carried,  that  the  persons  of  the 
deputies  were  inviolate,  that  any  one  infringing 
that  right  should  be  pursued  as  an  enemy  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  payment  of  taxes,  till 
further  legislation,  should  be  obligatory  only 
during  the  existence  of  the  legislative  corps. 

Added  to  the  bold  title  of  “ National  Assem- 
bly,” newly  adopted,  these  votes  were  the  as- 
sumption of  a kingship  by  the  Tiers-Etat  ; and 
as  public  opinion  enthusiastically  backed  the  in- 
novation, the  divided  peers  and  ecclesiastics  were 
compelled  at  length  to  join,  and  be  submerged 
in  the  mass  of  popular  deputies. 

A civil  war  could  alone  stand  between  royal 
power  and  its  destruction.  For  some  weeks  the 
court  prepared  for  even  such  an  eventuality. 
“Ministers  play  high  stakes,”  writes  Mirabeau, 
on  the  5th  of  July;  44 they  are  compromising 
the  king,  for  in  menacing  Paris  and  the  Assem- 
bly they  are  menacing  France.  All  reaction  is 
equal  to  action : the  more  the  pressure  now,  the 
more  terrible  do  I foresee  will  be  tho  reaction. 
Paris  will  not  suffer  itself  to  te  muzzled  by  a 
bevy  of  nobles  thrown  into  despair  by  their  own 
stupidity ; but  they  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
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attempt The  storm  mast  soon  break 

out.  It  is  arranged  that  I ask  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops;  but  be  you  ready  (at  Paris)  to 
help  the  step !” 

The  demand  was  evaded  by  the  king ; the 
soldiery  were  largely  increased  and  concen- 
trated ; the  arrests  of  the  more  revolutionary 
deputies,  including,  of  course,  Mirabeau,  were 
decided  on ; Necker  was  summarily  dismissed  : 
but  on  the  other  side  able  and  active  emissaries 
roused  Paris  by  statements  the  most  exciting, 
and  taking  all  characters,  with  the  costumes  of 
either  sex,  caressed,  feted,  and  partially  won 
over  the  soldiery,  and  before  the  court  could 
take  one  step  toward  its  purposes,  Paris  was  in 
full  insurrection,  the  troops  corrupted  or  over- 
powered, the  Bastile  taken,  and  under  the  plea 
of  anarchical  excuse,  the  whole  bourgeoisie  of 
Paris  placed  in  a few  hours  under  arms  as 
National  Guards. 

The  king,  taught  that  it  was  not  revolt  but 
revolution,  preferred,  as  every  body  foresaw, 
submission  to  civil  War,  recalled  Necker,  and 
visited  triumphant  Paris,  at  once  the  hostage 
and  conquest  of  a popular  triumph. 

Mirabeau,  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Orleanists,  had  speculated  with  them  on  the 
chances  of  confusion ; for  to  him  it  was  a small 
thing,  provided  he  had  bread,  that  it  wras  baked 
in  an  oven  warmed  with  the  conflagration  of  an 
empire.  Looking  forward  with  complacency 
to  every  contingency  of  revolutionary  crises, 
assured  that  a common  danger,  flinging  aside, 
as  unimportant,  questions  of  personal  character, 
would  make  power  the  prey  of  genius  and 
audacity,  he  was  correspondingly  annoyed  by  a 
re-arrangement  that  promised  for  a time  a well- 
grounded  tranquillity. 

The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  securing  that 
of  41  The  Syllas  of  thought,”  he  now  transformed 
into  a full  political  newspaper,  his  weekly  Let- 
ter to  his  Constituents,”  under  which  title  he 
had  evaded,  from  the  first  assembly  of  the 
States-General,  the  censorship  on  the  press. 
Aware,  from  a knowledge  of  Wilkes  and  his 
history,  of  the  powder  of  journalism  to  a politician, 
and  above  all,  to  a demagogue  in  a free  country, 
he  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  terra,  the  first 
newspaper  editor  of  France,  and  owed  to  the 
vigorous  use  of  this  novel  agency,  not  only  use- 
ful additions  to  his  pecuniary  resources,  but  a 
great  portion  of  that  popular  idolatry  that  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave. 

The  court  which,  in  calling  together  the 
States,  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  regenerate 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and,  os  one  9tep,  to 
obtain  the  help  of  the  people  in  stripping  a 
numerous  aristocracy  of  their  baneful  exemption 
from  state-burdens,  had  already  found  out  its 
own  share  in  the  peril  of  the  experiment,  and 
now  sought,  by  a close  alliance  with  the  noblesse, 
to  avert  the  ruin  that  too  evidently  menaced 
both.  But  the  torrent  had  but  accumulated  at 
each  irresistible  concession,  and  every  day's 
work  added  to  the  democratic  elements  of  a 
constitution  that  had  already  made  royalty  a 
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cipher,  and  annihilated,  as  political  institution^ 
the  church  and  aristocracy. 

Of  course  new  schemes  of  regal  antagonism 
again  raised  their  heads,  and  again  a popular 
manifestation,  bringing  Paris  into  the  very 
boudoir  of  the  queen,  at  Versailles,  demon- 
strated the  impuissance  of  all  that  took  the 
name  of  French  royalism.  The  October  insur- 
rection was  fomented  by  Mirabeau  and  his 
Orleanist  friends,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that 
of  July,  to  secure  personal  safety,  and  obtain  a 
new  scene  of  action,  by  terrifying  the  court  into 
exile,  or  the  acceptance  of  Orleans’  protection. 

Had  the  duke  been  raised  to  the  u lieutenant- 
generalship  of  the  kingdom,”  Mirabeau  counted 
on  a premiership,  in  which  he  purposed  to  be- 
come the  Chatham  or  Pitt  of  France.  Had  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  fled  the  kingdom  after  the  example 
of  the  Comte  D’Artois,  he  purposed  to  proclaim 
a republic,  and  become  its  4i  first  consul ;”  and 
should  the  doom  be  that  Franco  should  be 
divided  by  civil  war,  and  cut  up  into  its  old 
kingdoms,  he  speculated  on  a sovereignty  in  his 
ancestral  country,  Provence,  which  had  already 
greeted  him  with  so  encouraging  an  enthusiasm. 

Strangeness  of  event ! While  the  monarchy, 
so  short-lived,  still  survived  the  insatiate  Mira- 
beau, two  of  the  extraordinary  contingencies  he 
speculated  on  have  already  happened,  to  the 
profit  of  other  actors,  and  the  existing  republic, 
in  its  mutinous  armies,  intolerant  factions,  and 
insane  dynasties,  oilers  no  very  improbable  por- 
tent that,  even  after  half  a century  of  a central- 
ized and  well-fixed  nationality,  the  old  repartition 
of  kingdoms  may  again  present  itself! 

The  great  consummation  of  the  confusion, 
however,  failed  for  the  overmuch  of  means.  “A 
bottle  of  brandy  was  given,”  said  the  orator, 
u instead  of  a glass  !”  and  the  mob’s  capricious 
impromptu  of  carrying  the  king  back  with  them 
to  Paris,  still  more  than  the  cowardice  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  defeated  this  deep-laid  Ma- 
chi&velian  combination. 

Whatever  the  character,  however,  of  the 
people’s  success,  it  could  not  but  be  an  addi- 
tional success  for  their  leader.  The  revolution, 
of  w hich  ho  stood  recognized  the  unquestioned 
head,  was  now  beyond  all  danger  of  roy&l 
aggression,  except  by  his  own  treacherous 
agency.  In  a campaign  of  unimaginable  brev- 
ity, he  had  not  only  vindicated  the  first  place  as 
an  orator  in  a senate  now  omnipotent,  and  be- 
come out  of  it  the  most  potent  demagogue  of 
his  time,  but  os  un  homme  d'etat , surrounded  by 
a brilliant  staff  of  the  most  active  spirits  and 
practical  thinkers  of  the  day,  Camille  Desmoul- 
ins, Danton,  Volney,  Champfort,  Lamourette, 

| Cabanis,  Reybaz,  Dumont,  Duroverai,  Claviere, 
Servan,  Do  Caseaux,  Panchaud,  Pellenc,  Brissot, 
and  others,  w’as  understood  by  every  party  U 
j hold  the  future  destinies  of  France  in  his  hand 
i Emerging  from  tw’o  insurrections,  possessing, 
i by  his  power,  all  their  profits,  and  by  his  adroit* 
ness,  none  of  their  responsibility,  he  found  it 
now  worth  his  while  to  break  terms  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  by  a publie  expression  of  bis 
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contempt  for  him  as  a scoundrel  not  worth  the 
trouble  that  might  be  taken  for  him ; and  ex- 
cluded from  the  ministry,  that  lay  open  to  him, 
by  a self-denying  ordon nance  of  the  Assembly, 
directly  leveled  at  his  pretensions,  he  accepted 
& large  subsidy  from  the  king’s  brother — the 
Comte  de  Provence — and  formed  with  him,  for 
the  restoration  or  upholding  a monarchical 
authority,  a mysterious  and  ineffective  con- 
spiracy, the  character  and  extent  of  which  may 
be  conjectured  from  its  involving  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Marquess  de  Lafayette. 

The  hate  of  Mirabeau  for  this  worthy  but 
feeble  nobleman — his  diligent  colleague  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty — was  as  intense  as,  at  first 
sight,  it  seems  incredible.  He  was  his  Mordecai 
at  the  king’s  gate,  for  whom  he  could  neither 
sleep  nor  eat.  Remembering  that  Mirabeau’s 
passion  for  complicated  intrigue  and  daring 
adventure,  even  in  politics,  was  extravagant  to 
disease,  it  seems  possible  that,  as  he  advanced 
in  his  rapid  greatness,  he  secretly  nursed  projects 
or  hopes  as  incompatible  with  a constitutional 
monarchy,  and  an  organized  public  force,  in 
respectable  hands,  as  with  the  despotism  with 
which  he  had  originally  battled ; and  that,  in 
his  successive  conspiracies,  now  with  the  Re- 
publicans and  Orleanists,  now  with  the  Count 
de  Provence  and  the  queen,  he  had  no  fixed 
intention  of  ultimately  benefiting  those  he  pro- 
fessed to  serve,  but  proposed  to  use  them  as 
ladders  to  that  exalted  position  of  a Sylla  or 
a Caesar,  which,  as  Bonaparte  subsequently 
proved,  was  no  more,  perhaps,  beyond  his  grasp 
than  his  ambition ; influenced  by  the  insidious 
suggestions  and  doubts  ho  carefully  spread 
abroad,  the  queen,  as  he  saw  with  pleasure, 
looked  on  the  new  commander  of  the  National 
Guards  as  a “ Grandison-Cromwell”  (Mira- 
beau’s damaging  epithet),  whose  concealed  am- 
bition aimed  at  the  constableship  of  France,  as 
a step  to  that  dread  of  French  sovereigns,  the 
M Mayorship  of  the  Palace and  hence  the 
court  systematically  declined  the  aids  it  might 
so  often  have  derived  from  the  honesty,  the 
popularity,  and  sometimes  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  volunteer.  At  all  events,  we 
know  that  the  assassination  of  Lafayette — twice 
it  seems  plotted — would  have  left  the  National 
Guards  in  the  hands  of  some  less  popular  and 
more  pliant  chief ; and  that,  when  the  general 
specifically  accused  his  rival  of  the  horrid  pro- 
ject, naming  time,  place,  and  means,  ho  won  no 
better  defense  than  the  reply,  “Yon  were  sure 
of  it,  and  I am  alive  ! How  good  of  you  ! And 
you  aspire  to  play  a leading  part  in  a revolu- 
tion  !”  The  compact  with  the  Comte  de  Prov- 
ence was  of  short  duration  : the  queen  began  to 
distrust  the  personal  views  of  her  brother-in-law, 
who  threatened  to  become  the  Duke  D’Orleans 
of  a philosophical  party,  and  Mirabeau,  to  whom 
popularity  was  the  only  capital,  probably  found 
that  he  could  not  afford  the  sacrifices  his  em- 
ployers demanded. 

To  preserve  the  status  quo , and  wait  events, 
became  now,  for  some  weeks  or  months,  as 


much  his  policy  as  bis  accessibility  to  passion 
and  sudden  influences  would  permit.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  he  should  give  time  to  the  molten 
lava  of  his  volcanic  greatness  to  settle,  harden, 
and  assume  its  individualism  among  things  re- 
ceived. Holding  aloof,  therefore,  from  indenti- 
fication  with  either  party — leaning  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  the  other ; his  speeches  more  with 
the  movement,  his  policy  more  with  the  court; 
forcing  both  parties  into  explanations,  while 
keeping  himself,  however,  disengaged — he  con 
stituted  himself  their  arbitrator  and  moderator, 
overawing  both  extremes ; and  while  maintain- 
ing his  pre-eminence  of  political  influence,  held 
himself  ready  tc  take  advantage,  at  the  least 
cost  of  consistency,  of  any  fundamental  change 
in  the  position  of  affairs. 

In  the  month  of  May  or  June,  however,  a 
private  interview  with  the  queen,  in  the  Royal 
Garden  of  St.  Cloud,  followed  by  others,  to  the 
renewed  scandal  of  her  fame,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a new  compact  with  the  court,  and  a more 
decided  policy.  The  chivalry  of  Mirabeau  re- 
vived under  the  enthusiasm  w’on  by  “ Earth’s 
loveliest  vision” — a queen  in  distress  and  a 
suppliant — and  he  pledged  himself,  as  the 
Hungarians  to  her  royal  mother,  to  die  in  the 
service  of  saving  her  throne.  But  the  highest 
endeavors  of  Mirabeau  have  alw-ays  at  their 
base,  like  the  monuments  of  his  country,  the 
filthy  and  the  repulsive ; and  the  chivalry  of 
this  new  saviour  of  the  monarchy  received  sus- 
tentation  in  a bribe — higgled  for  through  months 
—of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a pension  of 
more  than  that  per  annum. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  three  or  four 
months  before  his  death,  he  opened  systemati- 
cally his  great  campaign  for  what  professedly 
was  the  restoration  of  regal  authority.  He  was 
to  out-Herod  in  patriotism  the  Herods  of  the 
Jacobin  club:  the  court  was  to  dare  every  thing 
short  of  civil  w’ar — perhaps  even  that ; and  the 
existing  confusion,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  to 
be  cured  by  another  of  greater  extent,  artificially 
induced  by  the  charlatanism  of  art  political.  His 
scheme,  in  some  points,  it  must  be  allowed, 
successfully  imitated  in  our  own  days  in  Prussia* 
was : 

First — To  reorganize  the  party  of  Order  in 
the  Assembly;  and  while,  as  far  as  possible, 
winning  for  it  the  sympathy  of  the  country,  to 
excite,  by  all  available  agencies,  distrust  and 
discontent  with  the  opposing  majority. 

Secondly — To  inundate  the  provinces  with 
publications  against  the  Assembly ; and  by 
commissioners,  sent  nominally  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  obtain  remonstrances  from  the  depart- 
ments against  its  further  continuance. 

Thirdly — At  a proper  opportunity,  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  and  order  fresh  elections ; at  the 
same  time  canceling  the  constitution  as  illegal 
and  granting  another  by  royal  charter,  formed 
on  a popular  basis,  and  on  the  written  instruc- 
tions which  (on  a system  unknown  to  England) 
hod  originally  been  drawn  up  for  each  deputy 
by  his  electors. 
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I shall  not  descend  to  discuss  the  oft-mooted 
point,  how  far  the  wholesale  venality  that  based 
the  project  is  justified  or  palliated  by  the  object 
it  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  view,  because  I 
know  that  with  Mirabeau  money  was  not  a 
means  to  his  defense  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
but  his  defense  of  constitutional  monarchy  a 
means  to  money.  If  we  except  his  relentless 
hate  to  French  despotism  in  any  hands  not  his 
own,  the  principles,  moral  or  political,  of  this 
leader  of  a nation  had  no  other  tenure  but  the 
interest  of  his  personal  aggrandizement. 

On  another  debate,  whether  with  a longer 
life  he  could  have  carried  his  counter-revolution 
to  success,  I will  only  remark,  that,  conceding 
that  in  robust  health  he  would  have  had  it  at 
heart  as  sincerely  as  in  the  recorded  hours  of 
his  sickness  and  despondency,  it  may  be  admit- 
ted, that  a struggle  which,  under  every  impru- 
dence, seemed  long  to  hang  in  doubt,  with  the 
aid  of  his  energetic  and  masterly  polity  might, 
perhaps,  have  poised  for  royalty.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  concealed  that  the  difficulty  of  arresting 
and  unmaking  were  even  greater  than  those  of 
creating  and  consolidating  the  revolution.  The 
king’s  aversion  to  decisive  measures,  and  well- 
known  horror  of  civil  war,  made  him  the  worst 
of  colleagues  for  the  only  policy  his  tool  could 
wield  with  effect ; and  the  great  demagogue 
himself,  when  obliged  to  discard  the  mask  of 
democratic  hypocrisy  that  still  partly  hid  the 
subtle  and  venal  traitor  of  his  party,  would  have 
lost,  like  Strafford,  many  of  the  elements  of  his 
potency;  and  despoiled,  especially,  of  the  mi- 
raculous resources  of  his  eloquence,  must  have 
contented  himself  with  that  lucid,  common-sense, 
consecutive  daring,  and  power  of  strategic  com- 
bination, which  his  new  friends  were  so  ill-fitted 
to  support. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  future  fame,  he 
died  ere  the  structure  his  arts  had  undermined 
tested  his  powers  of  reparation,  and  before  that 
wonderful  magic  of  popularity  which  had  so 
long  survived,  as  it  had,  indeed,  so  long  antici- 
pated, his  deserts,  had  time  to  vanish  under  the 
cock-crow  of  truth.  His  death  was  as  well- 
timed  as  his  political  advent,  and  has  been 
praised  by  French  wit  as  the  best  evidence  of 
his  tact ; for  the  expectations  which  the  unpar- 
alleled rapidity,  no  less  than  the  innate  marvel- 
ousness  of  his  achievements  had  raised,  no  future 
activity  and  fortune,  scarcely  those  of  a Napoleon, 
could  have  realized. 

But  if  the  retrospect  of  his  career  must  con- 
vince us  that  one  man  in  so  short  a period  never 
accomplished  so  much  before,  against  such  dis- 
advantages, so  also  must  we  admit  that  probably 
never  before  did  any  one  rest  so  wholly  for  his 
amazing  achievements  on  the  sole  power  of  in- 
trinsic genius.  It  was  intellect  that  did  all  with 
Mirabeau ; and  made  his  head,  according  to  his 
own  boast,  * rower  among  European  states.  It 
united  almost  every  possible  capacity  and  attain- 
ment. His  rare  and  penetrating  powers  of 
observation  were  sustained  by  the  equal  depth 
and  justness  of  his  discrimination,  and  the  rapid- 


ity and  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  Uniting,  to 
his  admirable  natural  capacity,  an  activity  and 
habitual  power  of  application,  more  marvelous 
almost  in  their  extent  than  even  in  their  rare 
combination,  he  possessed  an  understanding  full, 
beyond  precedent,  both  of  the  recorded  knowl- 
edge of  books,  and  of  that  priceless  experience 
of  men  and  things,  without  which  all  else  is 
naught;  and  as  the  complement  of  these  amaz- 
ing and  unparalleled  advantages,  he  had  the 
still  rarer  advantage  of  a felicity  and  power  of 
diction  every  way  worthy  of  so  incomparable  a 
genius. 

Looking  with  contempt  at  the  stiff,  orna- 
mental, and  childishly  antithetical  style  of  his  day 
and  nation,  he  welded  the  flimsy  elements  of  the 
French  language  into  instruments  of  strength 
akin  to  his  own  conceptions,  and  wrought  out  of 
them  a style  for  himself  in  which  a Demosthenic 
simplicity  and  severity  of  language  is  sustained 
by  an  earnest  and  straightforward  power  which 
vivifies  and  amplifies  all  that  it  touches.  Startled 
by  an  innovation  far  beyond  the  conceptions  of 
the  French  academy,  the  writer  was  smiled  at 
and  neglected  by  the  critics ; and  it  was  not  till 
they  heard  him  launching  from  the  tribune  the 
thunders  of  justice,  disposing  at  pleasure  of  the 
inclinations  of  the  multitude,  and  subjugating 
even  the  captious  by  the  imperious  power  of  his 
eloquence,  that  they  began  to  discover  that  there 
was  a “ power  of  life57*  in  his  rude  and  singular 
language;  that  “things,  commonplace,  in  his 
hand  became  of  electric  power  ;,7t  and  that, 
standing  “like  a giant  among  pigmies,”!  his 
style,  albeit  “ savage, 7;$  dominated  the  assembly, 
stupefying,  and  thundering  down  all  opposition. 

It  is  the  affliction  of  history,  that,  while  rais- 
ing her  monuments  to  gigantic  genius,  she  Is 
compelled  so  often  to  record  an  immorality  of 
parallel  proportions.  It  is  right  that  the  infamy 
of  Mirabeau  should  be  as  eternal  as  his  great- 
ness. He  was  a man  who,  in  his  political,  as  in 
his  private  life,  had  no  sense  of  right  for  its  own 
sake,  and  from  whom  conscience  never  won  a 
sacrifice.  With  great  and  glorious  aims  at 
times,  he  never  had  a disinterested  one.  His 
ambition,  vanity,  or  passions,  were  his  only 
standard  of  conduct — a standard,  be  it  added, 
which,  despite  the  wonderful  justness  of  his 
judgments,  the  depravity  of  a sunken  nature 
kept  always  below  even  his  needs.  Policy  with 
him  was  often  but  a campaign  of  vengeance  or 
market  of  venality,  and  the  glorious  exercises 
of  literature  but  a relaxation  of  indecency  or 
business  of  wrong.  In  the  study,  in  the  tribune, 
or  in  the  council-chamber,  glory  was  the  only 
element  that  remained  to  counterpoise,  often  with 
a feather’s  weight,  the  smallest  influence  of  gold 
or  spleen;  and  in  the  most  critical  epoch  of  an 
empire,  the  poising  of  his  tremendous  influence 
— the  influence  of  so  much  earnestness  and  mag- 
ical  power — was  the  accident  of  an  accident. 
We  admit  for  him,  in  palliation,  the  demoralizing 


♦ Madame  de  Stacl.  t Bertrand  de  Molevilla. 

t De  Levw.  § De  Ferrieres. 
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influence  of  terrific  example,  and  of  maddening 
oppression ; but  where  is  the  worth  of  a morality 
that,  in  a man  of  heroic  mould,  will  not  stand 
assay?  and  what  is  virtue  but  a name,  if  she 
may  be  betrayed  whenever  she  demands  an 
effort  ? 

But  however  much  a moral  wreck  was  the 
heart  of  Mirabeau,  nature,  true  to  the  harmony, 
no  less  than  the  magnificence,  of  her  great 
creations,  had  essentially  formed  it  of  noble  and 
gentle  elements.  Touched  to  the  core  by  the 
contaminating  influence  of  “ time  and  tide,”  its 
instincts  were  yet  to  the  kindly,  the  generous,  1 
and  elevated ; and  those  about  him  who  knew 
him  best — attached  to  him  more  by  his  affections  j 
than  his  glory— eagerly  attested  that  in  the 
bosom  of  this  depraved  citizen  resided  most  of 
the  qualities  which,  under  happier  agencies, : 
would  have  made  him  a dutiful  son,  a devoted 
nusband,  an  attached  friend,  and  truly  noble 
character ! I 

In  fine,  with  an  eye  to  see  at  a glance,  a mind 
to  devise,  a tongue  to  persuade,  a hand  to  exe-  j 
cute,  this  great  man  was  circumspect  in  reck- 
'essness,  poised  and  vigorous  in  violence,  cool  j 
and  calculating  to  a minutia  in  audacity  and  ■ 
passion.  As  a friend,  affectionate  and  volatile I 
— as  an  enemy,  fierce  and  placable — as  a politi- 
cian, patriotic  and  venal.  Proud  of  his  patrician- 
ship,  whose  status  and  manners  he  has  lost,  he 
is  humble  about  a statesmanship  that  makes  the 
first  of  his  glories.  The  best  of  writers,  his 
works  are  written  for  him ; the  greatest  of  ora- 
tors, his  speeches  are  made  for  him ! Has  he 
the  most  unerring  of  judgments?  He  prefers 
another  s ! Is  he  a popular  tribune  ? He  is  also 
a royalist  parasite  ! Is  he  earnest  ? He  is  then 
insincere  ! Does  he  evidence  great  principles  ? 
He  seeks  bribes  ! Does  he  enforce  moderation  ? 
He  awaits  vengeance ! Does  he  cause  confu- 
sion ? He  is  seeking  order ! Would  he  save 
the  nation  ? He  is  selling  its  liberties  ! Won- 
derful man ! great  with  enormous  weaknesses, 
nad  with  many  excellencies,  immortal  by  the 
expedients  of  an  hour,  his  genius  is  a combina- 
tion of  almost  impossible  perfections,  as  his 
political  life  the  colossal  result  of  a thousand 
contradictions.  United,  they  yield  a deathless 
character,  whose  Titanic  proportions  shall,  ago 
after  age,  be  huger,  as  the  mighty  shadows  that 
cover  it  shall  grow  darker ! 


[From  Hogg’s  Instructor.] 

THE  “COMMUNIST”  SPARROW  — AN 
ANECDOTE  OF  CUVIER. 

E have  been  struck  with  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  great  Cuvier,  which  is 
lecorded  in  the  “Courrier  de  l’Europe”  for 
February,  1850,  and  trust  the  following  transla-  | 
ticn  will  prove  as  interesting  to  our  readers  as ' 
it  has  been  to  us.  It  forms  an  amusing  chapter  : 
m natural  history,  and  forcibly  illustrates  that! 
el*>se  observation  which  so  frequently  character- 
ires  eminent  men.  ) 

Poverty  in  youth  has  a purifying  tendency, 
V0L.  I.— No.  3.— X 


like  the  “live  coal”  of  old  which  the  ange 
passed  over  the  lips  of  Isaiah.  It  inures  the 
soul  to  struggling,  and  the  mind  to  persevering 
labor  and  self-confidence : it  keeps  the  imagina- 
tion away  from  the  temptations  of  luxury,  and 
the  still  more  fatal  one  of  idleness,  that  parem 
of  vice.  It,  moreover,  becomes  one  of  the  mosT 
fruitful  sources  of  happiness  to  the  man  whom 
God  permits  to  come  out  of  the  crowd  and  take 
his  place  at  the  head  of  science  and  art.  It  is 
with  ineffable  delight  that  he  looks  behind,  and 
says,  in  thinking  of  his  cold  and  comfortless 
garret,  “I  came  out  of  that  place,  single  and 
unknown.”  George  Cuvier,  that  pupil  of  pov- 
erty, loved  to  relate  one  of  his  first  observations 
of  natural  history,  which  he  had  made  while 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Count  d’Henry. 

Cuvier  and  his  scholars  inhabited  an  old  man- 
sion in  the  county  of  Caux  a Fiqnanville  ; the 
teacher’s  room  overlooked  the  garden,  and  every 
morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  opened  the  win- 
dow to  inhale  the  refreshing  air,  before  com- 
mencing his  arduous  duties  to  his  indifferently- 
trained  pupils.  One  morning  he  observed,  not 
without  pleasure,  that  two  swallows  had  begun 
to  build  their  nest  in  the  very  corner  of  his  little 
chamber  window.  The  birds  labored  with  the 
ardor  of  two  young  lovers  who  are  in  haste  to 
start  in  housekeeping.  The  male  bird  brought 
the  moistened  clay  in  his  beak,  which  the  female 
kneaded,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  chips 
of  straw  and  hay,  she  built  her  little  lodging 
with  wonderful  skill.  As  soon  as  the  outside 
was  finished,  the  betrothed  gathered  feathers, 
hair,  and  soft  dry  leaves  for  the  inside,  and  then 
departed  to  hide  themselves  in  a neighboring 
wood,  there  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  repose  after 
their  labor,  and  amid  the  thick  foliage  of  the- 
trees  the  mysterious  joys  of  the  honeymoon: 
However  that  may  be,  they  did  not  think  of 
returning  to  take  possession  of  their  nest  tin  the 
end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Alas ! changes  had  taken  place  during  their 
absence.  While  the  swallows  were  laboring 
with  such  assiduity  in  buildir.g  a house,  Cuvier 
had  observed  two  sparrows,  that  perched  at  a 
short  distance,  watching  the  industry  of  the  two 
birds,  not  without  interchanging  between  them- 
selves some  cries  that  appeared  to  Cuvier  rather 
ironical.  When  the  swallows  departed  for  their 
country  excursion,  the  sparrows  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  odious  schemes ; they  impudent- 
ly took  possession  of  the  nest,  which  was  empty 
and  without  an  owner  to  defend  it,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  there  as  though  they  had  been 
its  veritable  builders.  Cuvier  observed  that  the 
cunning  sparrows  were  never  both  out  of  the 
nest  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  usurpers 
always  remained  as  sentinel,  with  his  head 
placed  at  the  opening,  which  served  for  a door, 
and  with  his  large  beak  interdicted  the  entrance 
of  any  other  bird,  except  his  companion,  or 
rather,  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  his 
brother  robber.  The  swallows  returned  in  due 
time  to  their  nest,  the  male  full  of  joy,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  brightness  of  his  eye,  end 
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them  alive  in  his  beak,  and  gave  them  to  his 
companion.  Entirely  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
incubation  and  maternity,  she  was  only  seen 
now  and  then  to  put  out  her  head  to  breathe 
the  pure  air.  Fifteen  days  after,  the  male  flew 
away  at  daybreak.  He  appeared  more  gay  and 
joyful  than  usual;  during  the  whole  day  he 
ceased  not  to  bring  to  the  nest  a countless 
number  of  insects,  and  Cuvier,  by  standing  on  ; 
tiptoe  at  his  window,  could  distinctly  see  six 
little  yellow  and  hungry  beaks,  crying  out,  and 
swallowing  with  avidity  all  the  food  brought  by 
their  father.  The  female  did  not  leave  her 
family  till  the  morrow ; confinement  and  fatigue 
had  made  her  very  thin.  Her  plumage  had  lost 
its  lustre ; but  in  seeing  her  contemplate  her 
little  ones,  you  might  conceive  the  maternal  joy 
which  filled  her,  and  by  what  ineffable  compen- 
sations she  felt  herself  indemnified  for  all  her ; 
privations  and  sufferings.  After  a short  time  ; 
the  little  creatures  had  advanced  in  figure ; 
their  large  yellow  bills  were  transformed  into 
little  black  and  charming  ones;  their  naked 
bodies,  covered  here  and  there  with  ugly  tufts,  ! 
were  now  clothed  with  elegant  feathers,  on 
which  the  light  played  in  brilliant  flashes. 
They  began  to  fly  about  the  nest,  and  even  to 
accompany  their  mother  when  she  hunted  for 
flies  in  the  neighborhood. 

Cuvier  could  not  refrain  from  feelings  of  ad- 
miration, and  was  somewhat  affected  when  he  i 
saw  the  mother,  with  indefatigable  patience  and I 
grace,  show  her  children  how  they  should  set 
about  oatching  flies,  which  darted  about  in  the 
air — to  suck  in  an  incautious  one,  or  carry  away 
a spider  which  had  imprudently  made  his  net ' 
between  the  branches  of  two  trees.  Often  she 
would  hold  out  to  them  at  a distance  in  her 
beak  a booty  which  excited  their  appetite;  then  | 
she  would  go  away  by  degrees,  and  gradually 
draw  them  unconsciously  off  to  a shorter  or  a 
longer  distance  from  the  nest.  The  swallow 
taught  her  children  to  fly  high  when  the  air 
was  calm,  for  then  the  insects  kept  in  a more 
elevated  part  of  the  air;  or  to  skim  along  the 
ground  at  the  approach  of  a storm,  as  then  the 
same  insects  would  direct  their  course  toward 
the  earth,  where  they  might  find  shelter  under 
the  stones  at  the  fall  of  the  first  drop  of  rain. 
Then  the  little  ones,  more  experienced,  began, 
onder  the  guidance  of  their  father,  to  undertake 
longer  flights.  The  mother,  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nest,  seemed  to  give  her  instrue- 
/ions  before  they  departed : she  awaited  their 
return  with  anxiety,  and  when  that  was  delayed, 
took  a flight  high,  very  high  in  the  air,  and  there 
flew  to  and  fro  till  she  saw  them.  Then,  full 
of  a mother’s  joy,  she  would  utter  cries  of  emo- 
tion, scud  before  them,  bring  them  back  to  the 
neat,  happy  and  palpitating,  and  seemed  to  de- 
Bland  an  account  of  the  causes  of  their  delay. 

The  autumn  arrived.  Some  groups  of  swal- 
lows collected  together  on  the  very  roof  of  the 
mansion  of  Fiqu&nville.  After  grave  delibera- 
tion, and  & vote  being  taken  (whether  by  ballot 
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or  otherwise,  Cuvier  does  not  mention),  tho 
young  ones  of  the  nest,  along  with  the  other 
young  swallows  of  the  same  age,  were  all 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  troop ; and  one 
morning  a living  cloud  rose  above  the  chateau, 
and  flew  away  swiftly  due  east. 

The  following  spring  two  swallow's,  worn 
down  by  fatigue,  came  to  take  possession  of  the 
nest.  Cuvier  recognized  them  immediately; 
they  were  the  very  same — those  whose  manners 
and  habits  he  had  studied  the  preceding  year. 
They  proceeded  to  restore  the  nest,  cracked  and 
injured  in  some  places  by  the  frost : they  garn- 
ished anew  the  inside  with  fresh  feathers  and 
choice  moss,  then,  as  last  year,  made  an  excur- 
sion of  some  days.  On  the  very  morrow"  after 
their  return,  while  they  were  darting  to  and  fro 
close  to  Cuvier’s  window,  to  whose  presence 
they  had  become  accustomed,  and  which  did 
not  in  the  least  incommode  them,  a screech-owl, 
that  seemed  to  fall  from  above,  pounced  upon 
the  male,  seized  him  in  his  talons,  and  was 
already  bearing  him  away,  when  Cuvier  took 
down  his  gun,  which  was  within  reach,  primed 
and  cocked  it,  and  fired  at  the  owl ; the  fellow", 
mortally  wounded,  fell  head  over  heels  into  the 
garden,  and  Cuvier  hastened  to  deliver  tho 
swallow  from  the  claws  of  the  dead  owl,  who 
still  held  him  with  his  formidable  nails.  The 
poor  swallow  had  received  some  deep  wounds ; 
the  nails  of  the  owl  had  penetrated  deeply  into 
his  side,  and  one  of  the  drops  of  shot  had  broken 
his  leg.  Cuvier  dressed  the  wounds  as  well  as 
he  could,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a ladder,  replaced 
the  invalid  in  his  nest,  while  the  female  flew 
sadly  around  it,  uttering  cries  of  despair.  For 
three  or  four  days  she  never  left  the  nest  but  to 
go  in  search  of  food,  which  she  offered  the  male. 
Cuvier  saw  his  sickly  head  come  out  with  diffi- 
culty, and  try  in  vain  to  take  the  food  offered 
by  his  companion;  every  day  he  appeared  to 
! get  weaker.  At  length,  one  morning,  Cuvier 
was  aw*akened  by  the  cries  of  the  female,  who 
with  bcr  wings  beat  against  the  panes  of  his 
window.  He  ran  to  the  nest — alas ! it  contained 
only  a dead  body.  From  that  fatal  moment  the 
| female  never  left  her  nest.  Overwhelmed  with 
grief,  she,  five  days  after,  died  of  despair,  on 
the  dead  body  of  her  companion. 

I Some  months  after  this,  the  Abb6  Tessier, 

| whom  the  revolutionary  persecution  had  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  Normandy,  where  he  disguised 
| himself  under  the  dress  of  a military  physician 
of  the  hospital  of  Fecamp,  fell  in  with  the 
I obscure  tutor,  who  recounted  to  him  the  history 
of  the  swallows.  The  abb6  engaged  him  to 
j deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  natural  history 
to  the  pupils  of  that  hospital,  of  which  he  was 
I the  head,  and  wrote  to  Jussieu  and  Geoffrey 
Saint  Hilaire,  to  inform  them  of  the  individual 
! he  had  become  acquainted  with.  Cuvier  entered 
, into  a correspondence  with  these  two  learned 
' men,  and  a short  time  after  he  was  elected  to 
, the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  at  Paris.  His 
subsequent  career  is  well  known. 
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[From  Hun  ting  Adventure*  in  South  Africa.]  | so  resembling  the  bark  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 


A GIRAFFE  CHASE. 

THIS  day  was  to  me  rather  a memorable  one, 
as  the  first  on  which  I saw  and  slew  the 
lofty,  graceful-looking  giraffe  or  camelopard, 
with  which,  during  many  years  of  my  life,  I 
had  longed  to  form  an  acquaintance.  These 
gigantic  and  exquisitely  beautiful  animals,  which 
are  admirably  formed  by  nature  to  adorn  the 
fair  forests  that  clothe  the  boundless  plains  of 
the  interior,  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  but  are  nowhere 
to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers.  In  countries 
unmolested  by  the  intrusive  foot  of  man,  the 
giraffe  is  found  generally  in  herds  varying  from 
twelve  to  sixteen;  but  I have  not  unfrequently 
met  with  herds  containing  thirty  individuals,  and 
on  one  occasion  I counted  forty  together;  this, 
however,  was  owing  to  chance,  and  about  sixteen 
maybe  reckoned  as  the  average  number  of  a herd. 
These  herds  are  composed  of  giraffes  of  various 
sizes,  from  the  young  giraffe  of  nine  or  ten  feet 
in  height,  to  the  dark,  chestnut-colored  old  bull 
of  the  herd,  whose  exalted  head  towers  above 
his  companions,  generally  attaining  to  a height 
of  upward  of  eighteen  feet.  The  females  are 
of  lower  stature  and  more  delicately  formed  than 
the  males,  their  height  averaging  from  sixteen 
to  seventeen  feet.  Some  writers  have  discovered 
ugliness  and  a want  of  grace  in  the  giraffe,  but 
I consider  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  animals  in  the  creation ; and  when  a 
herd  of  them  is  seen  scattered  through  a grove 
of  the  picturesque  parasol-topped  acacias  which 
adorn  their  native  plains,  and  on  whose  upper- 
most shoots  they  are  enabled  to  browse  by  the 
colossal  height  with  which  nature  has  so  admi- 
rably endowed  them,  he  must,  indeed,  be  slow 
of  conception  who  fails  to  discover  both  grace 
and  dignity  in  all  their  movements.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  every  animal  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  haunts  which  nature 
destined  him  to  adorn;  and  among  the  various 
living  creatures  which  beautify  this  fair  creation  J 
l have  often  traced  a remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  animal  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found.  This  I first 
remarked  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  when 
entomology  occupied  a part  of  my  attention 
No  person  following  this  interesting  pursuit  can 
fail  to  observe  the  extraordinary  likeness  which 
insects  bear  to  the  various  abodes  in  which  they 
are  met  with.  Thus,  among  the  long  green 
grass  wo  find  a variety  of  long  green  insects, 
whose  legs  and  antennm  so  rcscmblo  the  shoots 
emanating  from  the  stalks  of  the  grass  that  it 
requires  a practiced  eye  to  distinguish  them. 
Throughout  sandy  districts  varieties  of  insects 
are  met  with  of  a color  similar  to  the  sand 
which  they  inhabit.  Among  the  green  leaves 
of  the  various  trees  of  the  forest  innumerable 
l^af-colored  insects  are  to  be  found ; while, 
closely  adhering  to  the  rough  gray  bark  of  these 
forest-trees,  we  observe  beautifully-colored,  gray- 
looking  moths  of  various  patterns,  yet  altogether 


passing  observer.  In  like  manner  among  quad- 
rupeds I have  traced  a corresponding  analogy, 
for,  even  in  the  case  of  the  stupendous  elephant, 
the  ashy  color  of  his  hide  so  corresponds  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  gray  thorny  jun- 
gles which  he  frequents  throughout  the  day,  that 
a person  unaccustomed  to  hunting  elephants, 
standing  on  a commanding  situation,  might  look 
down  upon  a herd  and  fail  to  detect  their  presence. 
And  further,  in  the  case  of  the  giraffe,  which  is 
invariably  met  with  among  venerable  forests, 
where  innumerable  blasted  and  weather-beaten 
trunks  and  stems  occur,  I have  repeatedly  been 
in  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  a troop  of  them 
until  I had  recourse  to  my  spy-glass ; and  on 
referring  the  case  to  my  savage  attendants,  I 
have  known  even  their  optics  to  fail,  at  one  time 
mistaking  these  dilapidated  trunks  for  camel- 
opards, and  again  confounding  real  camelopards 
with  these  aged  veterans  of  the  forest. 

Although  we  had  now  been  traveling  many 
days  through  the  country  of  the  giraffe,  and  had 
marched  through  forests  in  which  their  spoor 
was  abundant,  our  eyes  had  not  yet  been  gifted 
with  a sight  of  “Tootla”  himself;  it  was  there- 
fore with  indescribable  pleasure  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th,  I beheld  a troop  of  these 
interesting  animals. 

Our  breakfast  being  finished,  I resumed  my 
journey  through  an  endless  gray  forcsl  of  camcel- 
dom  and  other  trees,  the  country  slightly  undu- 
lating and  grass  abunndant.  A little  before  the 
sun  went  down  my  driver  remarked  to  me,  “ 1 
was  just  going  to  say,  sir,  that  that  old  tree  was 
a camelopard.”  On  looking  where  he  pointed, 
I saw  that  the  old  tree  was  indeed  a camelopard, 
and,  on  casting  my  eyes  a little  to  the  right,  1 
beheld  a troop  of  them  standing  looking  at  us, 
their  heads  actually  towering  above  the  trees 
of  the  forest.  It  was  imprudent  to  commence 
a chase  at  such  a late  hour,  especially  in  a coun- 
try of  so  level  a character,  where  the  chances 
were  against  my  being  able  to  regain  my  wagons 
that  night.  I,  however,  resolved  to  chance 
every  thing  ; and  directing  my  men  to  catch 
and  saddle  Colesberg,  I proceeded  in  haste  to 
buckle  on  my  shooting-belt  and  spurs,  and  in 
two  minutes  I was  in  the  saddle.  The  giraffes 
stood  looking  at  the  wagons  until  I was  within 
sixty  yards  of  them,  when,  galloping  round  a 
thick  bushy  tree,  under  cover  of  which  I had 
ridden,  I suddenly  beheld  a sight  the  most 
astounding  that  a sportsman’s  eye  can  encounter 
Before  me  stood  a troop  of  ten  colossal  giraffes, 
the  majority  of  which  were  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  feet  high.  On  beholding  me  they  at 
| at  once  made  off,  twisting  their  long  tails  over 
| their  backs,  making  a loud  switching  noise  with 
them,  and  cantered  along  at  an  easy  pace,  which, 
however,  obliged  Colesberg  to  put  his  best  foot 
foremost  to  keep  up  with  them. 

The  sensations  which  I felt  on  this  occasion 
were  different  from  any  thing  that  I had  before 
experienced  during  a long  sporting  career.  My 
senses  were  so  absorbed  by  the  wondrous  and 
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beautiful  sight  before  me  that  I rode  along  like  caiques — of  these  he  sees  nothing.”  Fortune 


one  entranced,  and  felt  inclined  to  disbelieve  that 
I was  hunting  living  things  of  this  world.  The 
ground  was  firm  and  favorable  for  riding.  At 
every  stride  1 gained  upon  the  giraffes,  and  after 
a short  burst  at  a swinging  gallop  I was  in  the 
middle  of  them,  and  turned  the  finest  cow  out 
of  the  herd.  On  finding  herself  driven  from  her 
comrades  and  hotly  pursued,  she  increased  her 
pace,  and  cantered  along  with  tremendous  strides, 
clearing  an  amazing  extent  of  ground  at  every 
bound ; while  her  neck  and  breast,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  dead  old  branches  of  the  trees, 
were  continually  strewing  them  in  my  path.  In 
a few  minutes  I was  riding  within  five  yards  of 
her  stern,  and,  firing  at  the  gallop,  I sent  a bullet 
into  her  back.  Increasing  my  pace,  I next  rode 
alongside,  and,  placing  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle 
within  a few  feet  of  her,  1 fired  my  second  shot 
behind  the  shoulder ; the  ball,  however,  seemed 
to  have  little  effect.  I then  placed  myself  directly 
in  front,  when  she  came  to  a walk.  Dismounting, 

I hastily  loaded  both  barrels,  putting  in  double 
charges  of  powder.  Before  this  was  accom- 
plished she  was  off  at  a canter.  In  a short  time 
I brought  her  to  a stand  in  the  dry  bed  of  a 
water-course,  where  I fired  at  fifteen  yards, 
aiming  where  I thought  the  heart  lay,  upon 
which  she  again  made  off.  Having  loaded,  I 
followed,  and  had  very  nearly  lost  her ; she  bad 
turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  was  far  out  of 
sight  among  the  trees.  Once  more  I brought 
her  to  a stand,  and  dismounted  from  ray  horse. 
There  we  stood  together  alone  in  the  w'ild  wood. 

I gazed  in  wonder  at  her  extreme  beauty,  while 
Her  soft  dark  eye,  with  its  silky  fringe,  looked 
down  imploringly  at  me,  and  I really  felt  a pang 
of  sorrow  in  this  moment  of  triumph  for  the  blood 
I was  shedding.  Pointing  my  rifle  toward  the 
skies,  I sent  a bullet  through  her  neck.  On 
receiving  it,  she  reared  high  on  her  hind  legs, 
and  fell  backward  with  a heavy  crash,  making 
the  earth  shake  around  her.  A thick  stream 
of  dark  blood  spouted  out  from  the  vround,  her 
colossal  limbs  quivered  for  a moment,  and  she 
expired. 

[From  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Greece  and  Turkey.] 

ADVENTURE  IN  a TURKISH  HAREM. 

BY  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

A SHORT  time  before  leaving  Constantinople 
I enjoyed  a piece  of  good  fortune  which  I 
believe  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men.  Often 
as  I passed  by  the  garden  walls  of  some  rich 
Pacha,  I felt,  as  every  one  who  visits  Constan- 
tinople feels,  no  small  desire  to  penetrate  into 
that  mysterious  region  — his  harem  — and  see 
something  more  than  the  mere  exterior  of  Turk- 
ish life.  11  The  traveler  landing  at  Stamboul 
complains,”  I used  to  say  to  myself,  “of  the 
contrast  between  its  external  aspect  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  but  the  real  interior,  that  is 
the  inside  of  the  houses,  the  guarded  retreats  of 
those  vailed  forms  which  one  passes  in  gilded 
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favored  ray  aspirations.  I happened  to  make 
acquaintance  with  a young  Frenchman,  lively, 
spirited,  and  confident,  who  had  sojourned  at 
Constantinople  for  a considerable  time,  and  who 
bore  there  the  character  of  prophet,  magician,  and 
I know  not  what  beside.  The  fact  is,  that  he 
was  a very  clever  fellow,  living  on  his  wits,  ever 
ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing,  and  num- 
bering among  his  other  accomplishments,  a skill 
in  conjuring  feats  extraordinary  even  in  the  East. 

He  used  to  exhibit  frequently  before  the  Sultan, 
who  always  sent  him  away  laden  with  presents, 
and  who  would,  probably,  had  he  professed  the 
Mohammedan  Faith,  have  made  him  his  Prime 
Minister  or  his  Lord  High  Admiral. 

There  was  nothing  which  this  conjuror  could 
not  do.  He  told  me  that  on  one  occasion,  dining 
in  a numerous  company,  he  had  contrived  to  pick 
the  pocket  of  every  one  present,  depriving  One 
of  his  watch,  another  of  his  purse,  and  a third 
of  his  pocket-handkerchief.  As  soon  as  the 
guests  discovered  their  losses,  to  which  he 
managed  to  direct  their  attention,  a scene  of 
violent  excitement  ensued,  every  one  accusing 
his  neighbor  of  theft ; and  at  last  it  was  agreed 
that  the  police  should  be  sent  for  to  search  the 
pockets  of  all  present.  The  police  arrived,  and 
the  search  was  duly  made,  but  without  any 
effect.  “I  think,”  said  the  young  magician, 

“it  would  be  but  fair  that  the  police  should 
themselves  undergo  the  same  scrutiny  to  which 
we  have  all  submitted.”  The  suggestion  was 
immediately  acted  on ; and  to  the  amazement 
of  all  present,  and  especially  of  the  supposed 
culprits,  in  the  pockets  of  the  police  all  the 
missing  articles  were  found. 

| The  life  of  this  man  had  been  strange  and 
eventful.  Having  quarreled  with  his  family  in 
| early  youth  he  had  assumed  an  incognito,  and 
I enlisted  as  a private  soldier,  I forget  in  what 
j service.  On  one  occasion,  in  his  first  campaign, 

I he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  In 
the  evening  some  peasants  visited  the  field  for 
the  sake  of  plunder.  He  was  badly  wounded, 
but  had  his  wits  sufficiently  about  him  to  know 
that,  if  he  wished  not  to  have  his  throat  cut,  he 
had  better  lie  still  and  feign  to  be  dead.  In  his 
I tarn  he  was  visited  by  the  marauders ; but,  as 
fame  goes,  it  turned  out  that  while  they  were 
hunting  after  the  few  pence  he  possessed,  he 
contrived  to  lighten  their  pockets  of  their  ac- 
j cumulated  spoil.  He  had  grown  tired  of  war, 

| however,  and  had  settled  in  Constantinople, 
i whero  he  embarked  in  all  manner  of  specula- 
' tions,  being  bent,  among  other  things,  upon 
establishing  a theatro  at  Pera.  In  all  reverses 
, he  came  down,  like  a cat,  on  his  feet : he  was 
sanguine  and  good-humored,  always  disposed  to 
! shuffle  the  cards  till  the  right  one  came  up;  and, 
trusting  a good  deal  to  Fortune,  while  be  im- 
proved what  she  gave,  he  was  of  course  rich  in 
her  good  graces. 

One  day  this  youth  called  on  me,  and  men- 
i tioned  that  a chance  had  befallen  him  which  he 
' should  be  glad  to  turn  to  account — particularly 
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if  ytirc  non  making  too  mlimahi  an  acquaint-  it  #’r  Vor  oi  least  iw»  timi**,  though  refev/*iliy, 
ftiwie  vsi/h  the  B^pfeciri^io  the  ntleinpl.  A eer-  iotemite  of  tfe.jp '.battle  carried  on 

Klin  vo  \lthy  Turk  had  applied  to  him  for  assist-  vritft  tiiuah.--tto^iftnftt  ou  im  jinrt 

onv:6  ‘irhim  tryiog  d^mef<ti6  and  on  our*  \*ii  b au  a^amfUiou  of  in- 

H fAvar5*.«  wife  hti4  Ighi  ft  preciottis  iBrUic^b'  dtfTbreuc^.  Pgr  hii*r  lat  last.  perceiving  that 
had  Uodldtesw  bc<?/>  * to  ten  Either  by  one,  of  his  otlr  obstinacy  was  e<juui  wj  tin?  >krw>  M Fate., 
y?in?6,  afipfcr  ilrp  of  jrrtbnyjy  Or  mwf  a*  w*  ^rera  informed,  to  consult  bis 

nsit  i/i  ‘CIS&  UfiJl:.  'ftWiirixf  ^ tiiai  our  firofjnvsif  ib» ' 

ibe  dfcliittioaM  A ’ No^i?  *&■+}  ">ii , "';:ii  $m>*  Ku  r i*>ihw;?.vtK^ ; dpor.  ailu-Ii  wo  ros»  nvui  mrn'b 
#*$  SitlrijV  ifo.  *7*AMv  I few.- ^<v> 4 ; d*^^ir.urt??  and  moved  (owar»f  U»a  dtvor 
* i (wt^nv*  wuue iltmi)  'Mir  heard*.  Had  been  ra<nta  )u*?V' . vf 

|f*  I 'had  'tyn*  ‘.fi6%.  w TO*  yt»di  _'#T  ^mVfcMfowfcjhi!;  iu:m  rvbn  hdjougod  try  th* 

'Dirt  w>U  *&&&*&  fi$x4i'  f.  ./pir  tel,  and  occupied  npptaenfty 

bsul  /»£  innf.’  'iri-  fre  tv  **  fov*i>l?>:-  at  a *>nt  iff  wt'taA^idaMUrtiuJii  r»r<n.  fr<fm- 

wuv-  ‘wd  <i&%  r&x  km>w  i<y  %ytyc\c  soxne.  £uuvid;*ucn  it  wns 

nytivadfw  i M*<V;  &fld  thtfr-w  •hb-'ViH.'py5A^isij<f ' rtteit  •.«#,  gnv'^r/*.  tirt  in mv  note n,  but  pHuplj,^ 

<y>j^ -i; xfc64oirv^; - Ytt  :$m  /;$&!'  .fyiit*.  m in*«u*'p.iieu  mi&kl  hi  ffeAtfc 

{ vtfU  . fVy  itV-  ;YVjU  jvi'u  tW^  VM.  oaU;  jj<  vihUtioii.r./  trA)  Mu^inMr 

•Mftrityfc  iwifoftxiiqi&fi  *vMi5b  P>  ttw  carfonV  *»f  ftliontrg  »y? 

'&<  b>  ^V'nf<^^i(^:fue :;'fn««r  sa’UfilMrv  of  rtK  hhrric  With 

>%c'  iwwror  4^‘e^ly»w.irb;^  *:»ir  'fotiyjttffcs  f'M  s»»  far  &e  to  ndiiiit  a.t  ini  o'  ►ui ' 

■ fu  -fitifo  nati  .oh:  -v93  e^ui.V  'u«m:i?^<ni3 .•  ‘'Via'.  •**«?•  • :i.\  vTo!^  .ihv^n»:»u»^c;:ri 

fv^eati/d  \a  'c&ptopth  ,r*^r  W wrtniniiucii.  ifa  M'*#itl  &*;  . 

. Uit\  fi>5^h  Mi^yris  io  o»v>,  of  thowc  K-Ai^Jlke  Ae.cotdu*4!3^  viv.  ^Uv^?d  f.i^btrh  a idat 
iftkijrtosr*  wub«*»u  which,  -hctu^  hb*T  «vf  romm,  nn»J  ;4,c  in  a . 

fvwaiv  ^poci  lerroti  u!  tar  v.»o  - ^ niti^d  b«?r  U»it\  'iud  lar^  ’' 

T.^^imi^acc  Qo«p/iuma| 

^vT*  iie«l  at.  la-<t  »»  gala*  wi*u*h  ■xtri&iisx'd  ikitWMl  hy  a hhr  <1  i Vi^  >, ^><>1? ’ ?r *» u»i". 
fiTVt  ;:  iau:  oc^  lv«i?  ^ laiunlr  wtfxatoe*.  w *>nc  VA/SvirioiH,  n nd  i;ruvtv^d 

*il  ?ho»C'  ‘ A. i4h»-na: Ih^S' ^4fKilw>.  ijwcfrf  jid  oid,*'  by  f-h«'  tn.*?  i^h. 

t!i»»‘<I  arc  a<dv*j% ’dbh f*{  Ea#tt. . Pa#v  i^bly  -Hiove. 
mg  ii^t»,*'oen  tt^*>  »a  -Ynu  cy  and  we  ptJJioy*  und  orah'^y*-. 

tb.*2  hdwx  wh«i»:»»  w»-.  wete  r by  th.e  '%paFhtif*w,  or'fii;liA\"«a>TiK»i»thr:.m6^«»y 
•a  J6ejlfv  •^tiiiiu^*>’-;.  xi»>T*V-.  ocirvd'Uctedv  -a.iv  ot  yvur  telar  a/w  'hotit.  T 1 

c*ar  dKjr'tontttn  ib/onj^i  a,  l.O'ui}'  jrho  i»kre*3,  iod  Wf  ^ 

, in  Uio  i»f  mm  hv««x!  It  the  bunno  wxiX;, 

h ih)L  - hii*‘*Jfeo»rr»^  4U1A . rMh.c**  youiirfui  man,  i«  IToaliy  w-ui  aikh'd  fty  tfa  srdoiv  t.ol  l^r 
id  %v^o  *^J'2fviif.p  u$  with  a it»ug  pijw ; alT  it^ihA^’crtUVViWC;  K* 

. looV  iw  ^far«,  >tttd  \Mh  * pfV-  0:^1!^  or  grutv  ihhv,*hi»y?dft;1t  *yV^v  • 

.shii^-A  iu  •^•,5,iorrf  l.nig  and  with  upon  ns  wjtlvutf Hs\f  hv.t^tf&nf  .y«4' 

o'd f't/  . h >tu  r.,(.y,-  veejimhlft 

Ml®*7>e)il  iwfeiT*!  -<vf " fife  Imd  for  the  . F^MdAfv  n 'wif-  • 

mfM  iiovjittxiv^.  tJtA;  ♦^wratond  ol  men-  to  re-  pp .. 
oAitulHn  bii*  ptffjyse,  hou,  .if  tvhrti  floor  ••?*- iH%>  1 

ltd  hcJ  sipprdvA»ty ' tttf  df  wiv^  ,mv(  1'iiny 

iv^vpcAtj  sad  and  niV^Kxdiy  <x*  f tfir  k -Jw^  • 

WiiMUif  i w;u«)V<y inti , ^vldfiT  tbt  cnyd  ,iv|y> ; nf  ^ei  • 

rfjjlV trWfi  M«ir xifttuifec;  uunw^!  *.rh«t>  yrc  ilmwiMg  down  ^h^vv:  ' 

latnudi’d  f-|r orai>ion«u«f'  *>pv>mt?w«i  ’*  tijfti-  ww^Iy-  iccjtf  a. 

i ' .dntmuuhvt  my  wbVh  tdno^v  liMMriifc  :f«<Ufa4  vM  /v  - -.f 

vtppwtifjf  /wvxwArm).  #lr.Tj^  *$  • vho  t : nr  pirV-^fid^ic  ’ '• 

rWv :r<,'  Y H^h zfuftnt  b/.j.  -ifyhyztfi  ' jfiiiAfc/fi  .*a\&  . .at  nuc  rhk‘Vi.»\id 

i*  •kyiilpr};  fjbfci  'fitiMM  J uerT  of  ..fe  ii.tn  m*?*  sn(  ;/liii 

> xt&ijitf'iktiM  W4&.5  -Jife  »Vi>w^j£  • biiVi/nWvl, 

i At  ;.td>  ttce ^^Ibn'  O/tW^T  rfytifrwAiy  fat*.'  bttfc  ^ntf^v-d  *»  iHi  4hv 

W.sr/iir  vjr.bitfr'hto  bfaji  ^ni-j,  frwl  fie.  (*'^>^^<9  hil^;  d-wlipiV  frte.nd*  the 
4(U4\Vtdl  ;hii  .ftfi'fttiW^nwit  ^nfl  ic  »lai-  »mr-VftKi!'  .iW^WK';  the  of  • la<  art 
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l not  kept  her  heart  from  evil?  does  not  the 
holy  cross  lie  on  her  pare  breast  day  and  night? 
Do  I not  lead  her  every  Sunday,  winter  and 
saramer,  in  storm,  sunshine,  or  snow,  to  the 
chapel  in  the  valley  ? And  this  day  I will  say 
for  her  a double  pray  or.” 

The  mother’s  counted  beads  had  scarce  come 
*>  an  end  when  Hyldrjda  stood  by  her  side, 
tnd,  following  the  light-footed  damsel,  came 
Esbern  Lynge. 

“ Child,  why  didst  thou  linger  under  the 
tree  ?”  said  the  widow.  a It  does  not  become 
a young  maiden  to  stand  flaunting  outside  her 
door.  Who  wert  thou  watching  so  eagerly?” 

“Not  thee,  Esbern,”  laughed  the  girl,  shak- 
ing her  head  at  her  betrothed,  who  interposed 
with  a happy  conscious  face ; “ I was  looking 
at  a grand  train  that  wound  along  the  road,  and 
thinking  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  dress  ou  a 
Sunday  like  the  lady  of  the  castle,  and  recline 
idly  behind  four  prancing  horses  instead  of  trudg- 
ing on  in  these  clumsy  shoes.” 

The  mother  frowned,  and  Esbern  Lynge  look- 
ed sorrowful. 

“ I wish  I could  give  her  all  she  longs  for,” 
sighed  the  young  man,  as  they  proceeded  on 
their  way,  his  duteous  arm  supporting  the  wid- 
ow, while  Hyldreda  and  Resa  went  bounding 
onward  before  them ; “ She  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
queen — I would  that  I could  make  her  one.” 

“Wish  rather,  Esbern,  that  Heaven  may 
make  her  a pious,  lowly- hearted  maid,  and,  in 
good  time,  a wife ; that  she  may  live  in  humil- 
ity and  content,  and  die  in  peace  among  her 
own  people.” 

Esbern  said  nothing — he  could  not  think  of 
death  and  her  together.  So  he  and  the  widow 
Kalm  walked  on  silently— and  so  slowly  that 
they  soon  lost  sight  of  the  two  blithe  sisters. 

Hyldreda  was  talking  merrily  of  the  grand 
sight  she  had  just  seen,  and  describing  to  little 
Resa  the  gilded  coach,  the  prancing  horses,  with 
glittering  harness.  “ Oh  1 but  it  was  a goodly 
train,  as  it  swept  down  toward  the  river.  Who 
knows  ? Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  king  and 
queen  themselves.” 

“ No,”  said  little  Resa,  rather  fearfully,  “you 
know  Kong  Tolv*  never  lets  any  mortal  king 
pass  the  bridge  of  Skjelskor.” 

“ Kong  Tolv  / what,  more  stories  about  Kong 
Tolv  !”  laughed  the  merry  maiden  ; “ I never 
saw  him ; I wish  1 could  see  him,  for  then  I 
might  believe  in  thy  tales,  little  one.” 

“ Hush,  hush ! — But  mother  told  me  never 
to  speak  of  these  things  to  thee,”  answered 
Resa ; “ unsay  the  wish,  or  some  harm  may 
come.” 

“ 1 care  not ! who  would  heed  these  elfin 
tales  on  such  a lovely  day  ? Look,  Resa,  down 
that  sunny  meadow,  where  there  is  a cloud  j 
shadow  dancing  on  the  grass  ; a strange  cloud 
it  is  too,  for  it  almost  resembles  a human  form.” 

41  It  is  Kong  Tolv  rolling  himself  in  the  sun- 


* Kong  Tolv,  or  King  Twelve,  is  one  of  the  EUe-kings 
who  divide  the  fairy  sovereignty  of  Zealand. 


j shine,”  cried  the  trembling  child;  “ look  away, 
my  sister,  lest  he  should  hear  us.” 

Again  Hyldreda’s  fearless  laugh  made  music 
through  the  still  air,  and  she  kept  looking  back 
until  they  passed  from  the  open  road  into  the 
gloom  of  the  oak  wood. 

44  It  is  strange  that  thou  shouldst  be  so  brave,” 
said  Resa  once  more.  44 1 tremble  at  the  verv 
thought  of  the  Elie-people  of  whom  our  villagers 
tell,  while  thou  hast  not  a single  fear.  Why  is 
it,  sister?” 

“I  know  not,  save  that  I never  yet  feared 
any  thing,”  answered  Hyldreda,  carelessly.  44  As 
for  Kong  Tolv,  let  him  come,  I care  not.” 

While  she  spoke,  a breeze  swept  through  the 
oak  wood,  the  trees  began  to  bend  their  tops, 
and  the  under  branches  were  stirred  with  leafy 
murmurings,  as  the  young  girl  passed  beneath- 
She  lifted  her  fair  face  to  meet  them.  44  Ah. 
’tis  delicious,  this  soft  scented  wind;  it  touches 
my  face  like  airy  kisses ; it  makes  the  leaves 
seem  to  talk  to  me  in  musical  whispers.  Dost 
thou  not  hear  them  too,  little  Resa?  and  dost 
thou  not — ?” 

Hyldreda  suddenly  stopped,  and  gazed  eagerly 
down  the  road. 

44  Well,  sister,”  said  Resa,  44  what  art  dream- 
ing of  now  ? Come,  we  shall  be  late  at  church, 
and  mother  will  scold.”  But  the  elder  sister 
stood  motionless.  44  How  strange  thine  eyes 
look ; what  dost  thou  see,  Hyldreda.” 

44  Look — what  is  there  !” 

44  Nothing,  but  a cloud  of  dust  that  the  wind 
sweeps  forward.  Stand  back,  sister,  or  it  will 
blind  thee.” 

Still  Hyldreda  bent  forward  with  admiring 
eyes,  muttering,  44  Oh ! the  grand  golden  chariot, 
with  its  four  beautiful  white  horses  1 And  therein 
sits  a man — surely  it  is  the  king  ! and  the  lady 
beside  him  is  the  queen.  See,  she  turns — ” 

Hyldreda  paused,  dumb  with  wonder,  for 
despite  the  gorgeous  show  of  jeweled  attire, 
she  recognized  that  face.  It  was  the  same  she 
had  looked  at  an  hour  before  in  the  little  crack- 
ed mirror.  The  lady  in  the  carriage  was  the 
exact  counterpart  of  herself ! 

The  pageant  came  and  vanished.  Little  Resa 
turned  round  and  wiped  her  eyes — she,  innocent 
child,  had  seen  nothing  but  a cloud  of  dust.  Her 
elder  sister  answered  not  her  questionings,  but 
remained  silent,  oppressed  by  a nameless  awe 
It  passed  not,  even  tghen  the  chapel  was  reached, 
and  Hyldreda  knelt  to  pray.  Above  the  sound 
of  the  hymn  she  heard  the  ravishing  music  of 
the  leaves  in  the  oak  wood,  and  instead  of  the 
priest  she  seemed  to  behold  the  two  dazzling 
forms  which  had  sat  side  by  side  in  the  golden 
chariot. 

When  service  was  ended,  and  all  went  home- 
wards, she  lingered  under  the  trees  where  the 
vision,  or  reality,  whichever  it  was,  had  met 
her  sight,  half  longing  for  its  reappearance. 

| But  her  mother  whispered  something  to  Es- 
| bern,  and  they  hurried  Hyldreda  away. 

I She  laid  aside  her  Sunday  mantle,  the  scarlet 
1 woof  which  to  spin,  weave,  and  fashion,  had  cost 
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her  a world  of  pains.  How  coarse  and  ugly  it 
seemed ! She  threw  it  contemptuously  aside, 
and  thought  how  beautiful  looked  the  purple- 
robed  lady,  who  was  so  like  herself. 

“ And  why  should  I not  be  as  fair  as  she  ? 

I should,  if  I were  only  dressed  as  fine.  Heaven 
might  as  well  have  made  me  a lady,  instead  of 
a poor  peasant  girl.” 

These  repinings  entered  the  young  heart 
hitherto  so  pure  and  happy.  They  haunted  her 
even  when  she  rejoined  her  mother,  Resa,  and 
Esbern  Lynge.  She  prepared  the  noonday 
meal,  but  her  step  was  heavy  and  her  hand  un- 
willing. The  fare  seemed  coarse,  the  cottage 
looked  dark  and  poor.  She  wondered  what  sort 
of  a palace  home  was  that  owned  by  the  beau- 
tiful lady;  and  whether  the  king,  if  king  the 
stranger  were,  presided  at  his  banquet  table  as 
awkwardly  as  did  Esbern  Lynge  at  the  mean 
board  here. 

At  the  twilight,  Hyldreda  did  not  steal  out 
as  usual  to  talk  with  her  lover  beneath  the  rose- 
porch.  She  went  and  hid  herself  out  of  his  sight, 
under  the  branches  of  the  great  elder-tree,  which 
to  her  had  always  a strange  charm,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  the  spot  of  all  others  where  she 
was  forbidden  to  stay.  However,  this  day  Hyl- 
dreda began  to  feel  herself  to  be  no  longer  a 
child,  but  a woman  whose  will  was  free. 

She  sat  under  the  dreamy  darkness  of  the 
heavy  foliage.  Its  faint  sickly  odor  overpower- 
ed her  like  a spell.  Even  the  white  bunches 
of  elder  flowers  seemed  to  grow  alive  in  the 
twilight,  and  to  change  into  faces,  looking  at 
her  whithersoever  she  turned.  She  shut  her 
eyes,  and  tried  to  summon  back  the  phantom 
of  the  golden  chariot,  and  especially  of  the  king- 
like  man  who  sat  inside.  Scarce  had  she  seen 
him  clearly,  but  she  felt  he  looked  a king.  If 
wishing  could  bring  to  her  so  glorious  a fortune, 
she  would  almost  like  to  have,  in  addition  to  the 
splendors  of  rich  dress  and  grand  palaces,  such 
a noble-looking  man  for  her  lord  and  husband. 

And  the  poor  maiden  was  rudely  awakened 
from  her  dream,  by  feeling  on  her  delicate  shoul- 
ders the  two  heavy  hands  of  Esbern  Lynge. 

Haughtily  she  took  them  off.  Alas ! he, 
loving  her  so  much,  had  ever  been  lightly  loved 
in  return  1 to-day  he  was  not  loved  at  ail.  He 
came  at  an  ill  time,  for  the  moment  his  hand 
put  aside  the  elder  branches,  all  the  dazzling 
fancies  of  his  betrothed  vanished  in  air.  He 
came,  too,  with  an  ill-wooing,  for  he  implored 
her  to  trifle  no  more,  but  to  fulfill  her  mother’s 
hope  and  his,  and  enter  as  mistress  at  the  little 
blacksmith’s  forge.  She,  who  had  just  been 
dreaming  of  a palace  home  ! Not  a word  she 
answered  at  first,  and  then  cold,  cruel  words, 
worse  than  silence.  So  Esbern,  who,  though  a 
lover,  was  a manly-hearted  youth,  and  thought 
it  shame  to  be  mocked  by  a girl’s  light  tongue, 
left  her  there  and  went  away,  not  angry,  but 
very  sorrowful. 

Little  Resa  came  to  summon  her  sister.  But 
Hyldreda  trembled  before  the  gathering  storm, 
for  widow  Kalm,  though  a tender  mother,  was 


one  who  well  knew  how  to  rule.  Her  loud, 
severe  voice  already  warned  the  girl  of  the  re- 
proof that  was  coming.  To  avoid  it  only  for  a 
little,  until  her  own  proud  spirit  was  calmed. 
Hyldreda  told  Resa  she  would  not  come  in  until 
after  she  had  taken  a little  walk  down  the  moon- 
light road.  As  she  passed  from  under  the  elder- 
tree,  she  heard  a voice^  like  her  mothers,  and 
yet  not  her  mother’s — no,  it  could  never  be,  for 
it  shouted  after  her, 

“ Come  now,  or  come  no  more !” 

Some  evil  impulse  goaded  the  haughty  girt 
to  assert  her  womanly  right  of  free  action,  and 
she  passed  from  her  home,  flying  with  swift 
steps.  A little,  only  a little  absence,  to  show 
her  indignant  pride,  and  she  would  be  back 
again,  to  heal  all  strife.  Nevertheless,  ere  she 
was  awTare,  Hyldreda  had  reached  the  oak-wood, 
beneath  which  she  had  seen*  the  morning’s  be- 
wildering sight. 

And  there  again,  brighter  in  the  moonlight 
than  it  had  ever  seemed  in  the  day,  came 
sweeping  by  the  stately  pageant.  Its  torches 
flung  red  shadows  on  the  trees,  its  wheels  re- 
sounded through  the  night’s  quiet  with  & music 
as  of  silver  bells.  And  sitting  in  bis  state  alone, 
grand  but  smiling,  was  the  lord  of  all  this 
splendor. 

The  chariot  stopped,  and  he  dismounted. 
Then  the  whole  train  vanished,  and,  shorn  of 
all  his  glories,  except  a certain  brightness  which 
his  very  presence  seemed  to  shed,  the  kin£,  if 
he  were  indeed  such,  stood  beside  the  trembling 
peasant  maid. 

He  did  not  address  her,  but  looked  in  her  face 
inquiringly,  until  Hyldreda  felt  herself  forced  tc 
bo  the  first  to  speak. 

14  My  lord,  who  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  will 
with  me  ?” 

He  smiled.  “Thanks,  gentle  maiden,  for 
thy  question  has  taken  oft*  the  spell.  Otherwise 
it  could  not  be  broken,  even  by  Kong  Tolv.” 

Hyldreda  shuddered  with  fear.  Her  fingers 
tried  to  seize  the  cross  which  always  lay  on 
her  breast,  but  no!  she  had  thrown  aside  the 
coarse  black  wooden  crucifix,  while  dreaming 
of  ornaments  of  gold.  And  it  was  St.  John’s 
Eve,  and  she  stood  beneath  the  haunted  oak- 
wood.  No  power  had  she  to  fly,  and  her  prayers 
died  on  her  lips,  for  she  knew  herself  in  the 
Hill-king’s  power. 

Kong  Tolv  began  to  woo,  after  the  elfin 
fashion,  brief  and  bold.  “Fair  maiden,  the 
Dronningstolen  * is  empty,  and  ’tis  thou  must 
fill  it.  Come  and  enter  my  palace  under  the 
hill.” 

But  the  maiden  sobbed  out  that  she  was  too 
lowly  to  sit  on  a queen’s  chair,  and  that  none  of 
mortals,  save  the  dead,  made  their  home  under- 
ground. And  she  prayed  the  Elle-king  to  let 
her  go  back  to  her  mother  and  little  Resa. 

He  only  laughed.  “ Wouldst  be  content,  then, 
with  the  poor  cottage,  and  the  black  bread,  and 
the  labor  from  morn  till  eve.  Didst  thou  not 

* Dronningatolen,  or  Queen's  Chair. 
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of  thyself  wish  for  a palace  and  a lord  like  me  ? f 
And  did  not  the  Hyldemoer  waft  me  the  wish, 
so  that  I came  to  meet  and  welcome  thee  under  > 
the  hill  ?”  j 

Hyldreda  made  one  despairing  effort  to  escape, 
hat  she  heard  again  Kong  Tolv’s  proud  laugh,  j 
and  looking  up,  she  saw  that  the  thick  oak-wood 
had  changed  to  an  army.  In  place  of  every  I 
tree  stood  a fierce  warrior,  ready  to  guard  every 
step.  She  thought  it  must  be  all  a delirious ' 
dream  that  would  vanish  with  the  the  morning,  j 
Suddenly  she  heard  the  far  village  clock  strike 
the  hour.  Mechanically  she  counted— one — 
two— three — four — up  to  tioelve. 

As  she  pronounced  the  last  word,  Kong  Tolv 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  saying,  “Thou  hast 
named  me  and  art  mine.”  j 

Instantly  all  the  scene  vanished,  and  Hyldreda 
found  herself  standing  on  the  bleak  side  of  a little 
hill,  alone  in  the  moonlight.  But  very  soon  the 
clear  night  darkened,  and  a heavy  storm  arose,  j 
Trembling,  she  looked  around  for  shelter,  and 
saw  in  the  hill-side  a tiny  door,  which  seemed : 
to  invite  her  to  enter.  She  did  so ! In  a mo- 
ment she  stood  dazzled  by  a blaze  of  light — a 
mortal  amidst  the  festival  of  the  elves.  She 
heard  the  voiee  of  Kong  Tolv,  half-speaking, 
half-singing, 

• Welcome,  maiden,  fair  and  free, 

Thou  haat  come  of  tbyaelf  in  the  hill  to  me ; 

Stay  thou  here,  nor  thy  fate  deplore ; 

Thou  haat  come  of  thyself  in  at  my  door/' 


And  bewildered  by  the  music,  the  dance,  and 
the  splendor,  Hyldreda  remembered  no  more 
the  cottage,  with  its  one  empty  chair,  nor  the 
miserable  mother,  nor  the  little  sister  straining 
her  weeping  eyes  along  the  lonely  road. 


The  mortal  maiden  became  the  Elle-king’s 
bride,  and  lived  in  the  hill  for  seven  long  years ; 
at  least,  so  they  seemed  in  Elfinland,  where  time 
passes  like  the  passing  of  a strain  of  music,  that 
dies  but  to  be  again  renewed.  Little  thought 
had  she  of  the  world  above  ground,  for  in  the 
hill-palace  was  continual  pleasure,  and  magni- 
ficence without  end.  No  remembrance  of  lost 
kindred  troubled  her,  for  she  sat  in  the  Dron-  j 
ningstolcn,  and  all  the  elfin  people  bowed  down  j 
before  the  wife  of  the  mighty  Kong  Tolv. 

She  might  have  lived  so  always,  with  no  de-  * 
sire  ever  to  go  back  to  earth,  save  that  one  day 
she  saw  trickling  down  through  the  palace  roof 
a pearly  stream.  The  elves  fled  away,  for  they 
said  it  was  some  mortal  weeping  on  the  grassy 
hill  overhead.  But  Hyldreda  staid  and  looked  ■ 
on  until  the  stream  settled  into  a clear,  pellucid 
pool.  A sweet  mirror  it  made,  and  the  Hill- 
king’s  bride  ever  loved  to  see  her  own  beauty. 
So  she  went  and  gazed  down  into  the  shining 
water. 

There  she  beheld — not  the  image  of  the  elfin- 
queen,  but  of  the  peasant  maid,  with  her  mantle  j 
of  crimson  wool,  her  coarse  dress,  and  her  black  j 
crucifix.  She  turned  away  in  disgust,  but  soon 
her  people  brought  her  elfin  mirrors,  wherein  I 
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she  could  see  her  present  self,  gorgeously  clad, 
and  a thousand  times  more  fair.  It  kindled  in 
her  heart  a proud  desire. 

She  said  to  her  lord,  “ Let  me  go  back  for  a 
little  while  to  my  native  village,  and  my  ancien* 
home,  that  I may  show  them  all  my  splendor, 
and  my  greatness.  Let  me  enter,  sitting  in  my 
gilded  chariot,  with  the  four  white  horses,  and 
feel  myself  as  queen-like  as  the  lady  I once  saw 
beneath  the  oak-wood.” 

Kong  Tolv  laughed,  and  assented.  “ But,” 
he  said,  “ keep  thy  own  proud  self  the  while. 

The  first  sigh,  the  first  tear,  and  I carry  thee 
back  into  the  hill  with  shame.” 

So  Hyldreda  left  the  fairy-palace,  sweeping 
through  the  village,  with  a pageant  worthy  a 
queen.  Thus  in  her  haughtiness,  after  seven 
years  had  gone  by,  she  came  to  her  mother’s 
door. 

Seven  years,  none  of  which  had  cast  one 
shadow  on  the  daughter’s  beauty.  But  time 
and  grief  together  had  bowed  the  mother  almoc4 
to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  The  one  knew  not 
the  other,  until  little  Resa  came  between  ; little 
Resa,  who  looked  her  sister’s  olden  self,  bloom- 
ing in  the  sweetness  of  seventeen.  Nothing  to 
her  was  the  magnificence  of  the  beautiful  guest ; 
she  only  saw  Hyldreda,  the  lost  and  found. 

“ Where  hast  thou  been  ?”  said  the  mother, 
doubtfully,  when  in  answer  to  all  their  caresses, 
the  stately  lady  only  looked  on  them  with  a proud 
smile ; “ Who  gave  thee  those  grand  dresses,  and 
put  the  matron’s  vail  upon  thy  hair  ?” 

“I  am  the  Hill-king’s  wife,”  said  Hyldreda. 

“I  dwell  in  a gorgeous  palace,  and  sit  on  a 
queen’s  throne.” 

“ God  preserve  thee !”  answered  the  mother. 

But  Hyldreda  turned  away,  for  Kong  Tolv  had 
commanded  her  never  to  Hear  or  utter  the  holy 
Name.  She  began  to  inquire  about  her  long- 
forgotten  home,  but  half-carelessly.  as  if  she  had 
no  interest  in  it  now. 

“And  who  was  it,”  she  asked,  “that  wept 
on  the  hill-side  until  the  tears  dropped  through, 
staining  my  palace  walls?” 

“I,”  answered  Resa,  blushing ; and  then 
Hyldreda  perceived  that,  young  as  she  was,  the 
girl  wore  the  matron’s  head-tire.  “I,  sitting 
there  with  my  babe,  wept  to  think  of  my  poor 
sister  who  died  long  ago,  and  never  knew  the 
sweetness  of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  And 
almost  it  grieved  me,  to  think  that  my  love  had 
blotted  out  the  bitterness  of  her  memory  eveu 
from  the  heart  of  Esbern  Lynge.” 

At  the  name,  proudly  laughed  the  elder 
sister,  “ Take  thy  husband,  and  be  happy,  girl ; 

I envy  thee  not ; I am  the  wife  of  the  great 
Hill-king.” 

“ And  does  thy  lord  love  thee  ? Does  he  sit 
beside  thee  at  eve,  and  let  thee  lean  thy  tired 
head  on  his  breast,  as  Esbern  does  with  me? 

And  hast  thou  young  children  dancing  about 
thy  feet,  and  a little  blue-eyed  one  to  creep 
dove-like  to  thy  heart  at  nights,  as  mine  does  ? 

Say,  dear  sister,  art  thou  as  happy  as  I ?” 

Hyldreda  paused.  Earth’s  sweet  ties  arose 
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It  was  iii  the  flight — in  the  cold  white  night, 
that  the  widow  Kalm,  with  her  daughter  and 
the  mysterious  babe,  came  to  the  chapel  of 
Skjelskbr.  All  the  way  thither  they  had  been 
followed  by  strange,  unearthly  noises ; and  as 
they  passed  beneath  the  oak-wood,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  overhanging  branches  were  transformed 
into  giant  hands,  that  evermore  snatched  at  the 
child.  But  in  vain  ; for  the  mother  held  it  fast, 
and  on  its  little  breast  she  had  laid  the  wooden 
cross  which  she  herself  used  to  wear  when  a 
girl.  Bitterly  the  infant  had  wailed,  but  when 
they  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  chapel,  it  ceased, 
and  a smile  broke  over  its  face — a smile  pure  and 
saintly,  such  as  little  children  wear,  lying  in  a 
sleep  so  beautiful  that  the  bier  seems  like  the 
cradle. 

The  mother  beheld  it,  and  thought,  What  if 
her  foreboding  should  be  true;  that  the  moment 
which  opened  the  gate  of  Heaven’s  mercy  unto 
her  babe,  should  close  upon  herself  life  and  life’s 
sweetnesses  ? But  sho  felt  no  fear. 

u Let  me  kiss  thee  once  again,  my  babe,  my 
darling !”  she  murmured ; “perhaps  I may  never 
kiss  thee  more.  Even  now,  I feel  as  if  my  eyes 
were  growing  dark,  and  thy  little  face  were 
gliding  from  my  sight.  But  I can  let  thee  go, 
my  sweet ! God  will  take  care  of  thee,  and 
keep  thee  safe,  even  amidst  this  bitter  world.” 

She  clasped  and  kissed  the  child  once  more, 
and,  kneeling,  calm,  but  very  pale,  she  awaited 
whatever  might  be  her  doom. 

The  priest,  performing  by  stealth  what  he 
almost  deemed  a desecration  of  the  hallowed 
rite,  began  to  read  the  ceremony  over  the  fairy 
babe  All  the  while,  it  looked  at  him  with 
those  mysterious  eyes,  so  lately  opened  to  the 
world,  yet  which  seemed  to  express  the  emotions 
of  a whole  existence.  But  when  the  sprinkled 
water  touched  them,  they  closed,  softly,  slowly, 
'.ike  a blue  flower  at  night. 

The  mother,  still  living,  and  full  of  thankful 
wonder  that  she  did  live,  took  from  the  priest’s 
arms  her  recovered  treasure,  her  Christian  child. 
It  lay  all  smiling,  but  it  lifted  not  its  eves:  the 
color  was  fading  on  its  lips,  and  its  little  hands 
were  growing  cold.  For  it — not  for  her,  had 
been  the  warning.  It  had  rendered  up  its  little 
life,  and  received  an  immortal  soul. 

For  years  after  this,  there  abode  in  the  village 
of  Skjclskdr  a woman  whom  some  people  thought 
wa*  an  utter  stranger,  for  none  so  grave,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  good,  was  ever  known  among 
the  light-hearted  people  of  Zealand.  Others  said 
that  if  any  one  could  come  back  alive  from  fairy 
land,  t he  woman  must  be  Hyldreda  Kalra.  But 
as  later  generations  arose,  they  mocked  at  the 
•tory  of  Kong  Tolv  and  the  palace  under  the 
bill,  and  considered  the  whole  legend  but  an 
allegory,  the  moral  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
preach  to  their  fair  young  daughters  continually. 

Nevertheless,  this  woman  had  surely  once 
ived,  for  her  memory,  embalmed  by  its  own 
ich  virtues,  long  lingered  in  the  place  where 
he  had  dwelt  She  must  have  died  there,  too, 
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for  they  pointed  out  her  grave,  and  ft  smaller 
one  beside  it,  though  whose  that  was,  none 
knew.  There  was  a tradition  that  when  she 
died — it  was  on  a winter  night,  and  tlio  clock 
was  just  striking  twelve — there  arose  a stormy 
wind  which  swept  through  the  neighboring  oak- 
wood,  laying  every  tree  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
And  from  that  hour  there  was  no  record  of  the 
Elle-pcople  or  the  mighty  Kong  Tolv  having 
been  ever  again  seen  in  Zealand. 

[From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

“the  army  sixty  years  since.” 

I FOLLOWED  the  soldiers  ns  they  marched 
beyond  the  outer  boulevard,  and  gained  the 
open  country  Many  of  the  idlers  dropped  off 
here;  others  accompanied  us  a little  farther; 
but  at  length,  when  the  drums  ceased  to  beat, 
and  were  slung  in  marching  order  on  the  backs 
of  the  drummers,  when  the  men  broke  into  the 
open  order  that  French  soldiers  instinctively  as- 
sume on  a march,  the  curiosity  of  the  gazers 
appeared  to  have  nothing  more  to  feed  upon, 
and  one  by  one  they  returned  to  the  capital, 
leaving  me  the  only  lingerer. 

To  any  one  accustomed  to  military  display, 
there  was  little  to  attract  notice  in  the  column, 
which  consisted  of  detachments  from  various 
corps,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery ; some  were  re- 
turning to  their  regiments  after  a furlough ; 
some  had  just  issued  from  the  hospitals,  and 
were  seated  in  charettes,  or  country-cars ; and, 
others,  again,  were  peasant  boys  only  a few 
days  before  drawn  in  the  coii.*'ription.  There 
was  every  variety  of  uniform,  and,  I may  add, 
of  raggedness,  too — a coarse  blouse  and  a pair 
of  worn  shoes,  with  a red  or  blue  handkerchief 
on  the  head,  being  the  dress  of  many  among 
them.  The  republic  was  not  rich  in  those  days, 
and  cared  little  for  the  costume  in  which  her 
victories  were  won.  The  artillery  alone  seem- 
ed to  preserve  any  thing  like  uniformity  in  dress. 
They  wore  a plain  uniform  of  blue,  with  long 
white  gaiters  coming  half  way  up  the  thigh ; 
a low  cocked  hat,  without  feather,  but  with  the 
tricolored  cockade  in  front.  They  were  mostly 
men  middle-aged,  or  past  the  prime  of  life, 
bronzed,  weather-beaten,  hardy-looking  fellows, 
whose  white  mustaches  contrasted  well  with 
their  sunburned  faces.  All  their  weapons  and 
equipments  were  of  a superior  kind,  and  showed 
the  care  bestowed  upon  an  arm  whose  efficiency 
was  the  first  discovery  of  the  republican  generals. 
The  greater  number  of  these  were  Bretons,  and 
several  of  them  had  served  in  the  fleet,  still 
bearing  in  their  looks  and  carriage  something 
of  that  air  which  seems  inherent  in  the  seaman. 
They  were  grave,  serious,  and  almost  stern  in 
manner,  and  very  unlike  the  young  cavaln 
soldiers,  who,  mostly  recruited  from  the  south 
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of  France,  many  of  them  Gascons,  had  all  the 
high-hearted  gayety  and  reckless  levity  of  their 
own  peculiar  land.  A campaign  to  these  fel- 
lows seemed  a pleasant  excursion;  they  made 
a jest  of  every  thing,  from  the  wan  faces  of  the 
invalids,  to  the  black  bread  of  the  u Commis- 
sary7 they  quizzed  the  new  45  Tourleroux,”  as 
the  recruits  were  styled,  and  the  old  44  Grum- 
blers,” as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  the  veterans 
of  the  army ; they  passed  their  jokes  on  the 
republic,  and  even  their  own  officers  came  in 
for  a share  of  their  ridicule.  The  grenadiers, 
however,  were  those  who  especially  were  made 
the  subject  of  their  sarcasm.  They  were  gen- 
erally  from  the  north  of  France,  and  the  frontier 
country  toward  Flanders,  whence  they  probably 
imbibed  a portion  of  that  phlegm  and  morose- 
ness so  very  unlike  the  general  gayety  of  French 
nature  ; and  wThen  assailed  by  such  adversaries, 
were  perfectly  incapable  of  reply  or  retaliation. 

They  all  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  44  Sam- 
bre  et  Meuse,”  which,  although  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  highly  distinguished  for  its 
successes,  had  been  latterly  eclipsed  by  the  ex- 
traordinary victories  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
in  Western  Germany ; and  it  was  curious  to 
hear  with  what  intelligence  and  interest  the 
greatest  questions  of  strategy  were  discussed 
by  those  who  carried  their  packs  as  common 
soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Movements  and  manaeu- 
vres  were  criticised,  attacked,  defended,  ridi- 
culed, and  condemned,  with  a degree  of  acute- 
ness and  knowledge  that  showed  the  enormous 
progress  the  nation  had  made  in  military  science, 
and  with  what  ease  the  republic  could  recruit 
her  officers  from  the  ranks  of  her  armies. 

At  noon  the  column  halted  in  the  wood  of 
Belleville ; and  while  the  men  were  resting,  an 
express  arrived  announcing  that  a fresh  body 
of  troops  would  soon  arrive,  and  ordering  the 
others  to  delay  their  march  till  they  came  up. 
The  orderly  who  brought  the  tidings  could  only 
say  that  he  believed  some  hurried  news  had 
come  from  Germany,  for  before  he  left  Paris 
the  rappel  wTas  beating  in  different  quarters, 
and  the  rumor  ran  that  reinforcements  were  to 
set  out  for  Strasbourg  w'ith  the  utmost  dispatch. 

44  And  what  troops  are  coming  to  join  us?” 
said  an  old  artillery  sergeant,  in  evident  dis- 
belief of  the  tidings. 

“Two  batteries  of  artillery  and  the  voltigeurs 
of  the  4th,  I know  for  certain  are  coming,”  said 
the  orderly,  44  and  they  spoke  of  a battalion  of 
grenadiers.” 

44  What  1 do  these  Germans  need  another 
lesson,”  said  the  cannonier,  44 1 thought  Fleurus 
bad  taught  them  what  our  troops  were  made 
of?” 

44  How  you  talk  of  Fleurus,”  interrupted  a 
young  hussar  from  the  south ; 44 1 have  just 


my  retreats,  and  leaves  you  free,  for  the  whole 
afternoon,  to  write  off  your  successes  to  the 
Directory.  Had  you  seen  our  fellows  scaling 
the  Alps,  with  avalanches  of  snow  descending 
at  every  fire  of  the  great  guns — forcing  pass 
after  pass  against  an  enemy,  posted  on  every 
cliff  and  crag  above  us-^-cutting  our  way  to 
victory  by  roads  the  hardiest  hunter  had  seldom 
trod  ; I call  that  w’ar.” 

44  And  I call  it  the  skirmish  of  an  outpost  !’* 
said  the  gruff  veteran,  as  he  smoked  away,  in 
thorough  contempt  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
other.  44 1 have  served  under  Kleber,  Hoche, 
and  Moreau,  and  I believe  they  are  the  first 
generals  of  France.” 

44  There  is  a name  greater  than  them  all,” 
cried  the  hussar  with  eagerness, 
j 44  Let  us  hear  it,  then — you  mean  Pichegru, 
perhaps,  or  Massena  ?” 

44  No,  I mean  Bonaparte !”  said  the  hussar, 
triumphantly. 

44  A good  officer,  and  one  of  us,”  said  the 
artilleryman,  touching  his  belt  to  intimate  the 
arm  of  the  service  the  general  belonged  to 
44  He  commanded  the  seige-train  at  Toulon.” 

44  He  belongs  to  all,”  said  the  other.  44  He 
is  a dragoon,  a voltigeur,  an  artillerist,  a pon- 
tonier — what  you  will — he  knows  every  thing, 
as  I know  my  horse’s  saddle,  and  cloak-hag.” 

Both  parties  now  grew  wTarm ; and  as  each 
was  not  only  an  eager  partisan,  but  well  ac- 
quainted writh  the  leading  events  of  the  two 
campaigns  they  undertook  to  defend,  the  dis- 
pute attracted  a large  circle  of  listeners,  who, 
either  seated  on  the  greensward,  or  lying  at 
full  length,  formed  a picturesque  group  under 
the  shadow  of  the  spreading  oak  trees.  Mean 
while  the  cooking  went  speedily  forward,  and 
the  camp-kettles  smoked  with  a steam  whose 
savory  odor  vras  not  a little  tantalizing  to  one 
who.  like  myself,  felt  that  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  company. 

44  What’s  thy  mess,  boy?”  said  an  old  grena- 
dier to  me,  as  I sat  at  a little  distance  off,  and 
affecting — but  I fear  very  ill — a total  indiffer 
ence  to  what  went  forward. 

44  He  is  asking  to  what  corps  thou  belong’st  ?” 
said  another,  seeing  that  the  question  puzzled 
me. 

44  Unfortunately  I have  none,”  said  I.  44 1 
merely  followed  the  march  for  curiosity.” 

“And  thy  father  and  mother,  child — what 
will  they  say  to  thee  on  thy  return  home  ?” 

44 1 have  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor 
home,”  said  I,  promptly. 

44  Just  like  myself,”  said  an  old  red-whisker- 
ed sapeur ; “or  if  I ever  bad  parents,  they  never 
had  the  grace  to  own  me.  Come  over  here 
child,  and  take  share  of  my  dinner.” 

44  No,  parblcu ! I’ll  have  him  for  my  comrade.” 


come  from  the  army  of  Italy,  and,  ma  foi ! wTe  i cried  the  young  hussar.  44 1 was  made  a cor- 
should  never  have  mentioned  such  a battle  as  j poral  yesterday,  and  have  a large  ration.  Sit 
Fleurus  in  a dispatoh.  Campaigning  among  j here,  my  boy,  and  tell  us  how  art  called.” 


dykes  and  hedges — fighting  with  a river  on  one 
flank  and  a fortress  on  the  t’other — parade 


44  Maurice  Tierney.” 

44  Maurice  will  do ; few  of  us  care  for  more 


manoeuvres — where,  at  the  first  check,  the  cnc-  than  one  name,  except  in  the  dead  muster  they 
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like  to  have  it  in  full.  Help  thyself,  my  lad, 
and  here’s  the  wine-flask  beside  thee.” 

“ How  comes  it  thou  hast  this  old  uniform, 
boy,”  said  he,  pointing  to  my  sleeve. 

44  It  was  one  they  gave  me  in  the  Temple,” 
said  I.  u I was  a 4 rat  du  prison’  for  some 
time.” 

“ Thunder  of  war  1”  exclaimed  the  cannonier, 
44 1 had  rather  stand  a whole  platoon  Are  than 
see  what  thou  must  have  seen,  child.” 

44  And  hast  heart  to  go  back  there,  boy,”  said 
the  corporal,  44  and  live  the  same  life  again?” 

44  No,  I’ll  never  go  back,”  said  1.  44  I’ll  be  a 

soldier.” 

44  Well  said,  mon  brave — thou’lt  be  a hussar, 
I know.” 

4‘  If  nature  has  given  thee  a good  head,  and 
a quick  eye,  my  boy,  thou  might  even  do  better ; 
and  in  time,  perhaps,  wear  a coat  like  mine,” 
said  the  cannonier. 

44  Sacre  bleu !”  cried  a little  fellow,  whose 
age  might  have  been  any  thing  from  boyhood 
to  manhood — for  while  small  of  stature,  he  was 
shriveled  and  wrinkled  like  a mummy — 44  why 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  coat  he  wears?” 

44  And  be  a drummer,  like  thee,”  said  the 
cannonier. 

44  Just  so,  like  me,  and  like  Massena — he 
was  a drummer,  too.” 

44  No,  no  1”  cried  a dozen  voices  together, 
14  that's  not  true.” 

44  He’s  right ; Massena  was  a drummer  in  the 
Eighth,”  said  the  cannonier;  44 1 remember  him 
when  he  was  like  that  boy  yonder.” 

41  To  be  sure,”  said  the  little  fellow,  who,  I 
aow  perceived,  wore  the  dress  of  a 44  tambour 
and  is  it  a disgrace  to  be  the  first  to  face  the 
enemy  ?” 

“ And  the  first  to  turn  his  back  to  him,  com- 
rade,” cried  another. 

“Not  always — not  always” — said  the  little 
fellow,  regardless  of  the  laugh  against  him. 
44  Had  it  been  so,  I had  not  gained  the  battle  of 
Grandrengs  on  the  Sambre.” 

4k  Thou  gain  a battle  1”  shouted  half-a-dozen, 
in  derisive  laughter. 

4:  What,  Petit  Pierre  gained  the  day  at  Grand- 
rengs !”  said  the  cannonier ; 44  why,  I was  there 
myself,  and  never  beard  of  that  till  now.” 

44 1 can  believe  it  well,”  replied  Pierre ; 

4 4 many  a man’s  merits  go  unacknowledged  : 
md  Kleber  got  all  the  credit  that  belonged  to 
Pierre  Canot.” 

44  Let  us  hear  about  it,  Pierre,  for  even  thy 
victory  is  unknown  by  name  to  us,  poor  devils 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  How  call’st  thou  the 
place  ?” 

44  Grandrengs,”  said  Pierre,  proudly.  44  It’s 
\ name  will  live  as  long,  perhaps,  as  many  of 
those  high-sounding  ones  you  have  favored  us 
with.  Mayhap,  thou  hast  heard  of  Cambray?” 

44  Never !”  said  the  hussar,  shaking  his  head. 

44  Nor  of  4 Mons,’  either,  I’ll  be  sworn  ?”  con- 
fined Pierre. 

44  Quite  true,  I never  heard  of  it  before.” 

44VoiIa!”  exclaimed  Pierre,  in  contemptuous 


triumph.  44  And  these  are  the  fellows  who  pre- 
tend to  feel  their  country’s  glory,  and  take  pride 
in  her  conquests.  Where  hast  thou  been,  lad, 
not  to  hear  of  places  that  every  child  syllables 
nowadays  ?” 

44 1 will  tell  you  where  I’ve  been,”  said  the 
hussar,  haughtily,  and  dropping  at  the  same 
time  the  familiar  44  thee”  and  44  thou”  of  soldier 
intercourse — 44  I’ve  been  at  Mootenotte,  at  Mil- 
lesirao,  at  Mondove — ” 

44  Allons,  done  I with  your  disputes,”  broke 
in  an  old  grenadier ; 44  as  if  France  was  not  vic- 
torious whether  the  enemies  were  English  or 
German.  Let  us  hear  how  Pierre  won  his 
battle — at — at — ” 

44  At  Grandrengs,”  said  Pierre.  44  They  call 
it  in  the  dispatch  the  ‘action  of  the  Sambre,’ 
because  Kleber  came  up  there — and  Kleber 
being  a great  man,  and  Pierre  Canot  a little 
one,  you  understand,  the  glory  attaches  to  the 
place  where  the  bullion  epaulets  are  found — 
just  as  the  old  King  of  Prussia  used  to  say, 

4 Dieu  est  toujours  a cote  de  gros  bataillons,’  ” 

44 1 see  we’ll  never  come  to  this  same  victory 
of  Grandrengs,  with  all  these  turnings  and  twist- 
ings,” muttered  the  artillery  sergeant. 

44  Thou  art  very  near  it  now,  comrade,  if 
thou’lt  listen,”  said  Pierre,  as  he  wiped  his 
mouth  after  a long  draught  of  the  wine-flask. 

44  I’ll  not  weary  the  honorable  company  with 
any  description  of  the  battle  generally,  hut  just 
confine  myself  to  that  part  of  it,  in  which  I was 
myself  in  action.  It  is  well  known,  that  though 
we  claimed  the  victory  of  the  10th  May,  we  did 
little  more  than  keep  our  owm,  and  were  obliged 
to  cross  the  Sambre,  and  be  satisfied  with  such 
a position  as  enabled  us  to  nold  the  two  bridges 
over  the  river— and  there  we  remained  for  four 
days : some  said  preparing  for  a fresh  attack 
upon  Kaunitz,  who  commanded  the  allies  ; some, 
and  I believe  they  were  right,  alleging  that  our 
generals  were  squabbling  all  day,  and  all  night, 
too,  with  two  commissaries  that  the  govern- 
ment had  sent  down  to  teach  us  how  to  win 
battles.  Ma  foi ! wo  had  had  some  experience 
in  that  way  ourselves,  without  learning  the  art 
from  two  citizens  with  tricolored  scarfs  round 
their  waists,  and  yellow  tops  to  their  hoots! 

However  that  might  he,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  we  received  orders  to  cross  the 
river  in  two  strong  columns  and  form  on  the 
opposite  side  ; at  the  same  time  that  a division 
was  to  pass  the  stream  by  boat  two  miles  high- 
er up,  and,  concealing  themselves  in  a pine  wood, 
be  ready  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  when  they 
believed  that  all  the  force  was  in  the  front. 

44  Sacre  tonnerre ! I believe  that  our  armies 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Rhine  never  have  any 
other  notion  of  battles  than  that  eternal  flank 
movement !”  cried  a young  sergeant  of  the  vol- 
tigeurs,  who  had  just  come  up  from  the  army  of 
Italy.  44  Our  general  used  to  split  the  enemy 
by  the  centre,  cut  him  piecemeal  by  attack  in 
columns,  and  then  head  him  down  with  artillery 
at  short  range — not  leaving  him  time  for  a re- 
treat in  heavy  masses — ” 
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“Silence,  silence,  and  let  us  hear  Petit  Pierre,” 
shouted  a dozen  voices,  who  cared  far  more  for 
an  incident,  than  a scientific  discussion  about 
manoeuvres. 

“ The  plan  I speak  of  was  General  Moreau’s,” 
continued  Pierre ; “ and  I fancy  that  your  Bo- 
naparte has  something  to  learn  ere  he  be  his 
equal !” 

This  rebuke  seeming  to  have  engaged  the 
suffrages  of  the  company,  he  went  on : “ The 
boat  division  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, two  batteries  of  light-artillery,  and  a 
voltigeur  Company  of  the  “ Regiment  de  Mar- 
boouf  ” — to  which  I was  then,  for  the  time,  at- 
tached as  “Tambour  en  chef.”  What  fellows 
they  were — the  greatest  devils  in  the  whole 
army ! They  came  from  the  Faubourg  St. 
Vntoine,  and  were  as  reckless  and  undisciplined 
as  when  they  strutted  the  streets  of  Paris. 
When  they  were  thrown  out  to  skirmish,  they 
used  to  play  as  many  tricks  as  school- boys : 
sometimes  they’d  run  up  to  the  roof  of  a cabin 
or  a hut — and  they  could  climb  like  cats — and, 
sitting  down  on  the  chimney,  begin  firing  away 
at  the  enemy,  as  coolly  as  from  a battery ; some- 
times they’d  capture  half-a-dozen  asses,  and  ride 
forward  as  if  to  charge,  and  then,  affecting  to 
tumble  off,  the  fellows  would  pick  down  any  of 
the  enemy’s  officers  that  were  fools  enough  to 
come  near — scampering  back  to  the  cover  of 
the  line,  laughing  and  joking  as  if  the  whole 
were  sport.  I saw  one — when  his  wrist  was 
shattered  by  a shot,  and  he  couldn’t  fire — take 
a comrade  on  his  back  and  caper  away  like  a 
horse,  just  to  tempt  the  Germans  to  come  out 
of  their  lines.  It  wTas  with  these  blessed  youths 
l w*as  now  to  'serve,  for  the  Tambour  of  the 
Marbceuf  was  drowmed  in  crossing  the  Sambre 
a few  days  before.  Well,  we  passed  the  river 
safely,  and,  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  gained 
the  pine  wood,  where  we  formed  in  two  columns, 
one  of  attack,  and  the  other  of  support,  the  vol- 
tigeurs  about  five  hundred  paces  in  advance  of 
the  leading  files.  The  morning  was  dull  and 
hazy,  for  a heavy  rain  had  fallen  during  the 
night,  and  the  country  is  flat,  and  so  much  in- 
tersected with  drains,  and  dykes,  and  ditches, 
that,  after  rain,  the  vapor  is  too  thick  to  see 
twenty  yards  on  any  side.  Our  business  was  to 
make  a counter-march  to  the  right,  and,  guided 
by  the  noise  of  the  cannonade,  to  come  down 
upon  the  enemy’s  flank  in  the  thickest  of  the 
engagement.  As  we  advanced,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a kind  of  marshy  plain,  planted 
with  willows,  and  so  thick,  that  it  was  often 
difficult  for  three  men  to  march  abreast.  This 
extended  for  a considerable  distance,  and,  on 
escaping  from  it,  we  saw  that  we  were  not 
above  a mile  from  the  enemy’s  left,  which 
rested  on  a little  village.” 

“ I know  it  well,”  broke  in  the  cannonicr ; 
“ it’s  called  Huyningen.” 

“Just  so.  There  was  a formidable  battery 
in  position  there ; and  part  of  the  place  was 
stockaded,  as  if  they  expected  an  attack.  Still 
there  wero  no  videttes,  nor  any  look-out  party, 


so  far  as  we  could  see ; and  our  commanding 
officer  didn’t  well  know  what  to  make  of  it, 
whether  it  was  a point  of  concealed  strength, 
or  a position  they  were  about  to  withdraw  from. 
At  all  events,  it  required  caution  j and,  although 
the  battle  had  already  begun  on  the  right — as 
a loud  cannonade  and  a heavy  smoke  told  us 
— he  halted  the  brigade  in  the  w’ood,  and  held 
a council  of  his  officers  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  resolution  come  to  w’as,  that  the 
voltigeurs  should  advance  alone  to  explore  the 
way,  the  rest  of  the  force  remaining  in  ambush. 
We  were  to.  go  out  in  sections  of  companies, 
and,  spreading  over  a wide  surface,  see  what 
we  could  of  the  place. 

“ Scarcely  was  the  order  given,  when  awa» 
we  went ; and  it  was  now  a race  who  should 
be  earliest  up,  and  exchange  first  shot  with  the 
enemy.  Some  dashed  forward  over  the  open 
field  in  front ; others  skulked  along  by  dykes 
and  ditches ; some,  again,  dodged  here  and 
there,  as  cover  offered  its  shelter ; but  about  & 
dozen,  of  whom  I was  one,  kept  the  track  of  a 
little  cart-road,  which,  half-concealed  by  high 
banks  and  furze,  ran  in  a zig-zag  line  toward 
the  village.  I was  always  smart  of  foot ; and 
now,  having  newly  joined  the  ‘voltigeurs,’  was 
naturally  eager  to  show  myself  not  unworthy 
of  my  new  associates.  I went  on  at  my  besf 
pace,  and  being  lightly  equipped  — neither 
musket  nor  ball-cartridge  to  carry — I soon  out 
stripped  them  all ; and,  after  about  twenty 
minutes’  brisk  running,  saw’  in  front  of  me  a 
long,  low  farm-house,  the  walls  all  pierced  for 
musketry,  and  two  small  eight-pounders  in  bat- 
tery at  the  gate.  I looked  back  for  my  com- 
panions, but  they  were  not  up,  not  a man  of 
tbem  to  be  seen.  ‘ No  matter,’  thought  I, 
‘they’ll  be  here  soon;  meanwhile,  I’ll  make  for 
that  little  copse  of  brushwood  for  a small 
clump  of  low  furze  and  broom  was  standing  at 
a little  distance  in  front  of  the  farm.  All  this 
time,  I ought  to  say,  not  a man  of  the  enemy 
was  to  Ire  seen,  although  I,  from  where  I stood, 
could  see  the  crenelated  walls,  and  the  guns,  a> 
they  wrere  pointed : at  a distance  all  would  seem 
like  an  ordinary  peasant- house. 

“ As  I crossed  the  open  space  to  gain  the 
copse,  piff!  came  a bullet,  whizzing  past  me; 
and  just  as  I reached  the  cover,  piff!  came 
another.  I ducked  my  head,  and  made  for  the 
thicket,  but  just  as  I did  so,  my  foot  caught  in 
a branch.  I stumbled,  and  pitched  forward  ; 
and,  trying  to  save  myself,  I grasped  a bough 
above  me.  It  smashed  suddenly,  and  down  I 
went.  Ay ! down  sure  enough,  for  I w*cnt  right 
through  the  furze,  and  into  a well — one  of  those 
old,  walled  wells  they  have  in  these  countries, 
w’ith  a huge  bucket  that  fills  up  the  whole 
space,  and  is  worked  by  a chain.  Luckily  the 
bucket  was  linked  up  near  the  lop,  and  caught 
me,  or  I should  have  gone  where  there  would 
have  been  no  more  heard  of  Pierre  Oanot ; as  it 
w’as,  I was  sorely  bruised  by  the  fall,  and  didn't 
recover  myself  for  full  ten  minutes  after.  Then 
I discovered  that  I w&s  sitting  in  a large  wooden 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MON > fJT.Y  MAGAZINE. 

one  busy  i|i  preparing  ft*  the  bivoufeV.  An  ; another  tcrwoti  for . intending  blessing!!  of 

infantry  eohimti  lotowfe  chide  upon  ihts  otter*,  j liberty  Pnttiiy*  •■/.••■-. ••  • 

whieh  was  again  sfefeedsd  by  t\r*>  baitcri*^  df  | ;i  ^Didfff  f tdl  you  fe  ?r?  *md  ^es  redilliug  Uv» 
fiidd-urultory,  w*i  w*.  ^ue$t0fe  heavy  ( gfatig : ?*  buu  holloa,  there  goes  G at  full 
dragoons v ami  now  tfrrf  %putti.  Ah,  scoundrels  jtlrat  ye  arc*  f ie*?,  wkat 

nftah  wtfc*  emrmned  'with  sofeor*,  wagons, ; ye've  done,'7  And  so  was  it ■■;  >orfle  of  the  wM 
cafeuny  }»:>;{  Taro|>^piip;rg«.  TVr  inc  tfe  fe ) yi:uiij>  felug?ii?  felioWH  fed  fastened  A HghJep 
terest  d th»Mcyac  fft  { fe . befetV  k*b  And . had  -set  Linn, 

and  j5?iye£y.\ap; ( nt  a tbrodgh  ilk*  very  middle 'M'  ife 

■miff:  of  tfe  fepify  lop,  seated  tyfavated  by  $rje  £ enfempme*Hi  upbcuiag  topi*,.  Altering  owjfcv 
warlike  arc-run  pfeimrmte  of  tiie  pieffeOf  the  ; i ng-pan^  ahd  tumbling  the  groups,  as  iMy  mU 
caparisoned  hurnv,  the  bntv*  gems  ilaakencd  in  every  dtreruon. 

on  many  a battle' field,  the  w*atfetv*eaw*d  The  oonfusicro  was  tremendous;  fat  the  v ^ 
feces  of  the  hardy  soldiers  ifemwlve**  all  odaspitv  eted  fliajrsws  jumped  about,  had  sucae,  lir^lmg 
fag  to  egteite  n high  until  u&fasra  tor  f in?  career*  Idosc?}  galloped^  bore  and  there,  white  ethers  set, 
Most  of  the  e»]U)prnents  were  new  and  atravge  faf  with  felf-uiifmoked  wagon**  seaUeriug  then 
r > my  8j  es.  I had  novel  before  scon  the  gron-  loading  ns  they  went, 

falters  ol  the/  Repoblioon  Guard,  with  |heu-rnor*  It  w?  >dy  when  tfe  blaring  turze  had 

mite  slmVojs;  and  their  loug-tlapfed  vests  du-  > the  h$a*e  of  the  wk-k  me- 

sdewihig  tc  the  middle  of  the  \ higfemfaber  had  .iiimtsel f ",ta  he  eaptu red,  and 

I seen  ife  “ Hnasar$  de  le  murt.r  fa  their  richly  \w&{jr  !***&■  to  his  mistress  Half  crying 

brfadrfa  uniform  of  block,  and  tbmr  3cm g hate ; with  joy,  nfid  UttU  wild  with  arig?^v  sfe  fee^vi 
eurfej  in  nngieis  it  either  suie  of  the  lae«5V  H'fe  teed,  - mid  ’abused . fe*  puifmmw  f>-  hv  t ura&. 

The  otVinissierii,  loo,  with  their ^ lew  rut «kt*fl -hats  i thaf  ye  :«re,y>':%she  vnod,  ‘ uhji 

and  strktght^  black  leathers,  ib?  wall  ar>  tiie  Toi  l you  ft  h^ve  liUle  tnooldr  fhe  fire  wfee  the 

^ Torte*  Drafieaif^'  tvhos*^. -iiJiiiferiiU  day.  comes  that  yo  should  tee  it  1 liaVro 

all  slashed  with  goair  s^ineii  voareely  m kor-jv*  Gregoire,  lhey’v«  le!>  theeavai)  hkea.’ltraitUmv* 
hig  wdl/  yeUdw-topped  hp>JiH  c wllWiiiv  " fkaiferi  Plagues  fight  tin  tke  ihm  dhd 

seen  <uy  me  for  lha  tifsl.  time.  IHU  of  0 )he  it ! Come  fere^  bo^v:  ^aid  the,.  g; ’ 

%ar«r  \vhn.vlt  amused  me  on^st  1^’  /^  ^idgokrity,  1‘ hold  the  brklW  ; wbai's'  fhy  corpv  lad  ^ ' 
wftVvhat  •/  r,  wumjift,  ivhot  ici  n,  xHafl  fr»Kik-  u I have  none  now  c l only  hdiowcd  vhc 

coat  and  a low-orownnd  }»at,  carrfel  h-  Tmle  soldiers  frotn  Paris*” 

barrel  at  her  stde^  And  Icyjvati  -ask  IrimM  wnh  -u  Awiy  wvJlb  the^  -str^t-runtuer } away  ih 

two  similar,  hut  mthor  larger  co^fe.  Tier  iiv  thse,  ifeu  ?r  s:ud  she.  yonteiriptGou^ly  , ■’•  Uiere 

and  gait:  y/tue  pcrfeeily  sojjierdiko . and  a.v  5,he  are  oo  pockets .v> ■ pick . here,  and  if  there  wferOj •’ 
pANseti  the  d^defSenf  posts  and  s^olnes/  ^he  ihou'd  lose  1 by  cars  h«- the  doing  it  Jk*  ofTv 
. fluted  them  m tnjc  military  fashion,  I was  then;  feck  wjtft  tiicnei  to  Pari*.  *ud  tfdl  us  \d- 
not  long  to  remaby in  igrior^nc^  bf  inw  vfeatiou  Uiaies.  Tilery  are  iWmiry  fUbuyand  of  thy  f nude 
nor’  her  nnuu^  for  .sewreely  dul*  she  pas$  a group  there,  but  there  S w*?rk  ht  ye  ^l» 

• with  out  stopping  to  dispense  a wonderful  eunbal  k*  Nay,  .Merc,  don  1 he  luuTb  with  the  Un\  ' 

that  ^tnr i/ar ried ; and  then  l heard  the  fannliar  said  a soldier;  “you  can  ,$©e  hf  hir  xfxU  ^bkx 

tirid  of  La  Mere  Maiiou^’  uttered  in  mery  his  heart  is  with  V 

form  of  panegyric.  “ Ami  he  .stole  that,  Til  be  sworn,”  said  she, 

She  was  a short,  stoutly-built  feure,  *jwms  futlling  rao  round  by  »bn  0tfnv  hill  iuff>uit 
wi»t  papal  the  middle  .of  life,  but  w ithout  >±ay  11  Answer  mtt, ; /Gutgwa,7  where  ditUt  find  l bat 
inspr^mtent  of  activity  in  her  movemW^.  A old  tawdry  jogkjRt .”: 

pleading  ccrurtcumiice,  with  eood  teeth  and  black  u 1 got  it  in  » place  *‘fef-e.  ii  thev  h«<I  uoU\ 
tifi&L  a merry  voice,  nnd  it  ready  uingu^  Wbrc  of  thee  and  thy  fed  tpugga,  ft  vfoubJ 
^liprfnies  mom  than  2?afficient  to  her  ' ! wiih  thee . iiian . 

favorite  wuh  dm  setdfefa,  u horn  1 Ifemi  ^ht>  j by  the  imfwfitd 

had  ^tjhvt^d  b>  more  than  nfe  bnltle  t)«h);  i il  And  when#  may  i h ai  b/^  V oUtig  sit}«:  &i  ife 

'*Pc^<e  !’n  cried  un  old  urem;diei,  ii  he  spm  J galleys  ?”  cried  rfey  fuigTily- 
fet  tUc  ih|uur  cm  the  grodad.  ” Thirr  k tfae  of  ! u In  the  L Priitou • du' T«fmpi'^V 1 1 ' [ 

ihow  •sfMvt  vhing?  i lie  ^ nmr.c  in  If*.  I hind  . it  * “Ja  that' *\mt  livery,  then  V1  mid  she  lnvoib* 

^macfe.of  treacle  -ami  fell  lemon*.”  ; ingr,  and  p/feting  tit  mo  With  riiiicttfe  ;vr  & it 

u Afh  Grognn.nl ),”  amd  ^he,  faucjliipg,  •/ thpa  !;a  family  matje ^ . after  fhy  fathertf  ^rt  ;; 

ktrf  wfltc  usod  to  eurn-biTmdy,  witk  k cloyc  mI'.J  falhcrwo^’a  vdldtet’s-cpiif^tond  bfevf»lj|i.p  ••;>•/ 

gwrlin  tat;  than  to  good  euiy»;fe/<f  .tit*!. 

” What*  eum^aa  ! Mere-  Mnduu,  ha.st  got  that  rtwt>  ro  ray  eye?.. 

1 eriratfon  fhertf 77  cried  a gray  •Whiskered  captain,  j ik}  n xvhal  r^giruerit,  fey  /^rml  jfaa  s»:/l\lr^j 

« he  Xuii^  w Ife  sfeufa  af  iiih  wnri.  ; ytrbo  ^pofe  feibre. 

i; Te«,  mriii  oapitairie,  an.]  ^4(  38  m bur-  *‘fn  fjeria  that  Ionitcr;''  *«irl;  L 

gonm/tor  evtr  lirxuik  htitfer  j’1:  Arul  .^h<5  fillr-tl  yjrit  arid  not  w^hing  kllnd^  iu  A sct>tce  fhat^wfeld 

* litlie  and  presented  if  gmcefijiljy  10  hi tn . find  but  alight  faVpr  in  K’publiean  caw. 

n Encore,  oiji  hornet  Meir<,v‘  «ud  hv,  aa  ho  <4  That  iwjm  be  th«*  &f0  ot  the  Lit#*;  ifer 
vnped  hb«  thick  miwUu\hc  , ■ uth»t  Ibjn or  is  werft  cut  vo  pieces  »*t  v 'rutigre-v.'  ” 
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,fNo-*-na,  be’»  ihiufemg  uf  ihe  (Hfi,  that 
got  so  rougMy  haadted  at  FtmteDOj,"  said  i 
wither. 

^OTm>ith*r/?  said  I ; U1  aro  speaking  of  those  ! 


tbs  f *pofce>  to  at  the  bit 

T8c©kf.r  /•  AvA-; ; ;V  ^ • ; . ‘ 

v‘*  Yhv  preneraV  the  same.*' 

HIPPPHpHIHKi:^  Dmnirc  ! it  seem;*  fated,  ib&r*,  Urtt  *v  .i 
who  ha*A  left  nothing  bat  a vmxne  behind  thea*,  to  parl-.obwpwiy  ea  phsUy , for  Ij<w1hv  tltcm 
the  ' C«*de  bn  Cory*’  of  the  fciog,,?  ramamed  m Parky  £ad/  w’e  had  moat  protoahiy 

irtietf  Mad*m,  elappiog  bar 
in 

' f ' • \&  }W0l&*k &*•*•  f b&jfp&sa  at  jhejett, 

irvJnur^^uiiu^  tu  l*OttUS-  VH  ‘ Vi>tt  ; WWtffe  p*M'  »l  rt<»A ,.t]k«CR.  «if  -tfiiiioi.  imiW- » 

J«*ru  dt  cua(i;ir  ff&u  it;  thtd  then  mrniiig 

«U**tf?:odS*w -f»f  mr  iitd$«tYv  .**y,  H*tv\  Affc®:' £%&*, .-.’^SfiBfe^'  '.-;•*  •;•* *:v / ■'•:! 

*»;  o**  '*  httroii.  »*r  *U£v.-w  j •/'  l *phfrv  te  Xkr&hfy*{  already 

• \Uk«.  ' <Wu — *»n  or  4i.  • ^vroi  Mur-  • - ->'*,■'• * Miry  Jbtyf?  &ii$  io  hk  vth  I -aaf.wjr 

Qififki  % dmg»*M4  .♦•^rwUha. ' \%0f-  w|irn^  JR'*  ir^jitr.^r,  ‘ : 

M e >1  .ii  a i'liil  . 1.  a x > lnl^i.1  <"<  t >>Lr.  <S  ! ■'  •.'U'Tv.LHitttf  c!«  ’ 1 • 


hi  su;>h  a fashion  a $ alcnafrl  <ti  MS  #mt 

1 ‘ ’•  ' \$$*X  :v 

TW  tluwtv  £<&*#$&£  Of  tft<  '3fc9!V?!h<^Uif& 

»:*J  v*  .li&  K»  tll^lf'^^hfe' ;;.  hh\v.,  * U 

’*rns  .Rust*  and  hi&tfc  ttf  pi^FW*  ®!T 

tS«»-f#.-  -b»4Sf  v<*ri'  «fjnr(tk4{ii i\  . for;  ’viUV  j;h|  «}♦  ' 

• ijftStvKW  >h*  iHI?rf  ,| 

UitfiHj  NViifi  «>f  thv . l;r  .^r ..  ^0;,^  f 

••■k^U£  ; •«*).  air  iJVor.V  Oiie  b|*.  f^k:  ' 

■ k*  . M»e  \^\s  U^l  -V%A,  :->^Vy^i^M5at'*  ’ 

-ttfllflWK  tr»' .‘.•fcrfyt*  Itifri 


'yTu^rtjHy'  sir 
*x  A-v,  itt .-life : Tiern^  • 

’to)  tey  i%-hti54af,  taj;  AW.  See  that- 1 get 
<*»> fey.  tjy* ' *i • ,'* : \;  ■ * ■ '-; 

l .lusr,  staff  rode 

i v^.*it  ii.^,it»i.;  rp»-  ’»;»  f .%j;rvv--i  iieart  that  beat 


yjjv 

V.  r j^t:  i ra v ^ w^/> ,s wfc’, ■ 


''•t^i  • i ?>  rkV  m frr^^ry; cf^V^/'A  lihiwd.}-  . ’?>.  tU'  i^hty'  who  is  hi  fetoi*  rw  oa  •a  long  eir*d 
re  ’VJS'V  ' v<7i:hl^  «lrfv^V*j^  /^i^Nu  pp  m t*n<*y  Tl^'v^Vf ’ fciitfo^mg 


*h.e  rv^  he*  jyk  **fectv. 

* htji'  i heth  woou  hj  liieAp  me>  \ 

^ ^v^vi-/vjf.f «7'ff/t.  siijd • j 

ii£t  tiiiAifi  . t ^b|s  hiiu  '**;£• 
iui  .v^d 


\^H  ihaf  ^Cksiiir  hi  ♦hv\>©  » rwoible  dr 

' t lee  I -tkr^usr. 

-■ifAjtf  v tit  tile  pn>®M 


•;f?«;v!.t.  *{;  vnr  hVih)vv0><';  • 'h>  the  moo  way 


a 4 V .^,;,  iivq  iw  vM,  »hM}»v  j'Ufe*  ’ • ir,  r*»#'u  >$»-  1 w-fvi^.fbe  ehiite 

ii'^‘  bi*o*-fav  -idb  o*.<  vd  • ^viirb'  v*  *.-V?ni  1-iif  AisWf-iff  >• . ‘ ^y  t^nhir 

W •'•>{*  V/-:  ,W  " vr^y,--  hX  <V'irvry.  l.  j ry\A,}\)  i//H  i“trgt{i  IU»;  th?.^!>iV>  .mtetid:'il;v 


••*  A soldier:. 

•trie  .-^Vv^vrtt. 5.  , ..  *Ux':^uii  \U»v  :»arnvr\  ??  mu^i^  hv  iba 

*'  I Li's  •!  eVNp^irovr^r  cnywul.  He  roVkK  • ’Wey  .r^v^trildy  U-  de 

*-«*  ^dy'htdhtt^  ^ •’’,' ' • ' j stfiod  v?f  XW  -m-fi^  \**r.iar. 


deemed  bui  a 

■ ■ r-  -.■<  ■ ' * . • . • -.rfijs  tt/raritirv 

'wTl^.  tife  l»\r.  aiyt  tiy?i^e  • m*)  «» -vnir.  h>\  hV*vws^  jfear^,  ttrul; 

!tff  vr;vxi  iwU'  ro  »£•«*  i'>iif.5?e»HYafe  j rhhUtvoitH  ao‘  •prhb'4Hr  ftf»d  tmea red; 


r#?>i  >b  0 M/fTxlf  pM>r»*  teh^cy 

i hoisfr.xl  >*}>;  ar^uj  ibeirev  hefb^.  f>wy 

hy  th*1-  h«r»i  gfivftwl  rutj  tiie 

;(w»‘  1,  in  deJjgM,  fa>] 


IhM)  ^hv  f'4b  y ft<er<4 . 


ii*p>  ■*:*  fiu--  ifiatr  yielded  the 

r h*  Hptwn  Wjifab  ho>  'to  MrT^Kh*;  wa«  sjiiftlted; 
1'bi^  \~  nVt?  .rmij-  r/^r  ^r»hh'v  tp'd'  >r  W .;WgJity'.:'  Irt  ‘ 

tim  unsi*.  *»(  wt)V;h ,1  u*r.  Wv.‘ xtm  iW 

tftMbt  vriSfl  ‘f l/\,r % pvh\U o#  trt.  -'«<fm^tiisking  d 

V.d-pte'r^h.d  ; -ftp;!  ntj'wkiLcXh 

us  •thii^-vv  AvMupfv^/icIt  htnBcIf 

’fijiji/ti  . ■'•!  e.vpri*^  ^Hri- 

Me^wfy  '-  ry^-  iKvr  ^iC-ybOiV  Eh  f avt  Wot  tboti  >*  whioh*  .i'«.vV.»t-J«r  iU*£  v-rre  his  owa{  h« 
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1 ■’.  . Jj--.— ...4  ■ 1.4 . — L-.-—*- V-  - ^ .-  -Vr  .fr-V  - • . i.;  ■'. ■■•-': -J  , t-:.  I i *-•-■'  ■•.  .*>  -•■4—  — — ■■-  ■ • 

jtresurafcil  them  to  be  rmtipuai.  The  idler*  of  »kc . to  turn  in  Ids  walk.  Whuu  X thus  ooccroe  % 
struct*  dif^usspd.  the  deepest  questions  of  politic  * uud  skiUtui  hurscmwr,  my  profletetup  v {li- 

the soldiers  talked  of  wat  with  all  ihe  preamp  tetfared  with  my  promotion.  Cot  instead  of  */, 
liqn  of  oonstuumat^  gejueralship^  The  great’  e>4uptnjing  tm  ti&mn&A  h\ 

operations  of  a campaign,  nsai  tfuv\*ormi»  tpiik  Nancy,  and  attached  to  the  permanent  ffcff.  of 
ities  of  cMereut  commanders,  >*ere  She  daily  [the  cavalry  .^hcnd  there, 
subjects  of  dbrpnte  j$s  the*  eurajv  'Upon  oixp  topic  At  first  1 nskexl  b/r  twihmg  better  It  tints _ a 
only  were  nil  agreed  v and  them,  iiuiecd,  our  life  of  continued  ydeuwure  ami  exciicmerU,. 
unanimity  repHid  oU  previous  discordance.  *Ve  while  I daily  acquired  knowledge  of  a .subject 
deemed  Fr/toco  the  only  civilizeii  nation  of  tiic  which  interested  me  deeply,  1 grew  >aJl  and 
irlohfe.  - and  reeh^i^i  ihat  peopie  thrice  happy  strong  of  titabjj  and  Tjf&h  that  i*eaduiesfc.  ?»•  danger.  ' 
who,  bv  ir»y  uofrtingejtdy  of  ibnunt'.,  engaged  and  that  cool  collected  new  in  tnomeuts  of  duTi- 
our  sympruhy,  or  pi vsj mod  the  dbriucuion  of  our  eulfv,  that  .are  so  admirably  taught  % nhe 
prusnuftu  in  *rm*  We  were  ihe  benvcr^bom  dents  and  tnMiaeo$  of  a ea^airy  r'MiiDg^vlr oof  . 
di^miroittas  of;  I^»iSiuia'.;il»r«iw!^ho«t  Europe;  The  most  vieidu»  #m£  cTUmxmugaable  'beasw 
ijhe  swVcnl  .ni^Ut^  nf  &wkty  > and  from  the  Limousin  were  often  $mi  'fk'mri,  juftf 

the  uj »ssmn#rie«  $£■  ‘a  political  c^dt  ^hicb  was  when  my  iwpe  of  theae  unw  deemed 
not  alone  to  ennoble  mankind,  hut  to  render  its  un tractable,  u GiVe  him  m Tiermty/’  was  th* 
condition  eminently  happy  and  prosperous-  Inst'  '$&{■•?*  Ju®  a*  hopeless 

•'.Them 'could  hot  be  mi  cosier;  hissqit  to- learn  I-w-  lommrion  ftf  ruy 

Thau  xhiHr,  and  particularly  when  dim»ed  into  character  to  .my  lifer  At  imV  period*  and  that 
your  oar*  nil  day,  and/  from  even  tank  and  love  of  adventure^  my  taste-  for'  **eitemeu.£,  my 
grade  around  you.  It  was  the  prugraunue  of  obstinate  resoJutiao  to  ounquei  a 4bdouityv  my 
every  mes.^ige  irutu  tM  Directory  ; it  was  the  milexiblc  pcrseywrarwKi  when  thwum-4  u*d  my 
opening  hfuycry  gencrjqil  urde»r  frpru  the  gec.^ru) ; eugsr  anxiety  for  praise)  w»m  all  picked  up 
it  yp«>  niess,  Tho  hayden  amid  the  sawdust  and  t^n  of  tbe  riduig^Aitiol 

id  pvery  sntig,  the  Vitfe  of  evuty  military  match  Row  long  I might  fane£>  itcrntimied  w ith 

performed  l»y  i he  tp  band,  fcWUieii  it,  sdit  h trturophs,  and  content  to  W the  wnhder  of 

pyon  ihe  liditig-nia^ttit,  os  hu  Pdiowod  the  m-  the  fxtishly-jn'mod  } know  uoi,  wher 

hruit  around  tbu  weary  ptmle,  whip  ui  baud-  aACijdeutj  nt  something  vcty  lihu  \t+  d^idf-d  iK« 
mingled ' <hu:;;iLhrdfcf>‘  uliicr^  xyitb  kppr^iB  queMioti.  . ' . ’ ' * 

^iuW  upon  iy^hWiodB  gtmedoor-  Ho w 1 ft  wus  a uahm  delicioits  evening  yn  ApriX  in 
think’ Lh^^iiir  it  sii!/,  as  the  grim  cM  cpjnrtcr-  ibo  year  afun  l had  entoicii  the  .?i-hi4*i . 1: 

fliiister  At  Titian  occem  and  woa  stmlliag  alone  on  ^he  pW  fortified  wail, 

.diJUpddn^i would  pfidj'-.pgi..  wlildihv  ohO^f  a shoug,  TcdoulitvTWH^  dui 

“ bft^ki  vrrj»t  iovVUr  and  fre<?  from  walk  of  .good'  cUt«ou&  uf  1 MM 

rsidc  hw3  1 Wffi  m j>sury  ^iii-wu  of  a gmai  somewhat  iire<J  wU.h  die  fnugue^  4 !hv  d*y., 
Jicput-uc  f bcod  ^reO.t,  -®s>  a Fr-onchman  . has.  a and  >,ar  down  to.  rest  under  ono  of  fhc  «« 
right  vu  mrv  U ! ehest  hill  out,  like  Una  who  if Avhfww  (l^lkuous  blo^pm  Uriel  already 
t&i ^ dfif>  drx;  ReaV^  **»k  no  Tiic  nigla  «m  vtiU  suul  t>oi*v- 

Uo.m  kiftg  of  dr-pet ! down  with  your  beef  sit ; ; less  ; not  *>  mbit  mov^l  aion«v  the  wall ; hUm 
think,  that  $ i>«: .;«i-ash  a tyrant  bebiAih  it  F5.  j pf  lhb  biiy ■ wiis  gradualiy  wdishliug*  mul  5hf/ 
ufj.d  such  iik t*  wore  the  rironiwg  coui-J  lighii*.  hi  the  cuwig&t  over  th^  pUuo  u*kl  thot 
on  ^puUhtm,  tjll  often  l forgot  ;'tiu%'  laborer  ''viw  turning'  homeward  t r« Ki» 
v.^*-fh^>  (he  !»>v>iiu  hod  concern  with  a (toil,  Ji  was  ;in  hour  ■ u>  invuc  ciduo  ihic^hts. 

< vts;  h^r^ih.aok  or  tlu\  great  cause  of  mou-  j ami  so  I ih)\  ut-dmo'ming'  »w  too  trouq^ij  please 
; ; ^rohy  £nri‘pe.  I *^-.o  • unw  d h peaUval  s life,  and  ihe  unjrufilevl  posu*^ 

y*'p}fofj  piiri»stt;;  of  f)wr  mwu  daVv  | <4  »n  e^isrbuuc  passed  amid  souths-  UvUr  warn 

WOl  Vcd  5 i^rUuily  the  vprri!  id  »h»^  i-O'ii'Up  d by  years  • *’  iU*  htq*. 

'.tr-r  u?iqoi*HH*uj«Me.  fk»>m  .fuv  glifjtj.  vdd  V^V  I hong  hi  lv  k‘tiirso  XTittvi  steal  *n  m tiu-<* 

^rrUu  wuh  ^aov^jiUA.  bf;Afd% ! quiets  ^a>tsi  where  VfiV.  *lrifa  Und  str«^gh»  of 

' few  Ift0»e  wft)  bu<  one?  i Vfar  arc  unluiownf  txnd  UvUp";  to.*  swatidt*  of  you* 

glory vf  IVnn cm  How  they  mtdevnv.'d  vhn»  diet  nc vci  reach  Smldcvdy  iwy  runnntt  wmc 

^lur-yf  or  Ui  '.•j&flnik sty  d,  hi  I'rokeu  jn  p»|Km  by  h^nnig  t£e  measured  trump 

aauthcr  tmil » v<»y<  ij ;y(p^bc9t ' .•'.••  , j of  ;;«Av«dry,\  ay  at  a walk,  a lixtjt  mdunte 

Efnn»Ub»l  *>s  a • -'m.  Um  ^ipth  f^aimdrd  pf  ; tirpir  wriy  idpnfi  ihe  rig-rUg  upprw  b^  wbjcL 

Ijfussa/s.'.  f ihai  o‘fr}o:  u>  ^J’aney,  .'  hv  nc.i»y  u-mdvnl.it .And  over  m.my  a >hw*- 

'*U>.:rt\  ui  'that  linv.%  « Uufgo  i^val.ry  v«  hoof  vc*^  hriifg^  fun!  Ua/catU  mat.y  u slrong  niy-.li,  Sftd  ^ 

1 fbafptud.  thy  struts  iVuwt  the  dijfkr-yihiB  g*4te3«f  Thif  loud,  ^ferp  cuft \4  » 

' . ajid  ii^lbru  trump^L  *wn  heonl,  and.  AiWfc  ft  brief  piir* 

f>eu>g  >onf  ihrWjiid  frit  heir  d>?*tmaJiion-  ley,  tfin  uuussive,  pitu?  of  the  fcrUlh^  ^Qy* 

A Uistu  • fpr  Atlil  * \?mi>ijn  aptiiuoo  r.qtenn4  for  the  troop*  in  nnter  From  iho  j^v>i. 

lot  cufoiou”  \\u  1 1<*'  po  -i»l»M  chartedor  of  rhe  to>j>  I occupied  wactjy  *****  !ho  I ^|ti' 

ditforom  {lor  . : . ; >i,< -■  ,it .-■{•ucurdi  -d  rn»'  in  the  not  only  sjpe  ihe  long,  dark  Hun  of  hriUfid  ttWft 
Hdmg  sciidul/uiid  I ui  ta«f  jid/quod  by  f.ba  aA  they  passed,  j>ul  ako  hetir  iho  coHuquy  vi»tck 
minig-rmitfor  of  ib-.t  v^^iuianl  a kind  of  uuk  ,io«?U  place,  as  they  vniesTih 
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“ What  regiment  ?” 

41  Detachments  of  the  12th  Dragoons  and  the 
22d  Chasseurs-a-Cheval.” 

“Where  from?” 

Valence.” 

“Where  to?” 

44  The  army  of  the  Rhine.” 

44  Pass  on !” 

And  with  the  words  the  ringing  sound  of  the 
iron-shod  horses  was  heard  beneath  the  vaulted 
entrance.  As  they  issued  from  beneath  the 
long,  deep  arch,  the  men  were  formed  in  line 
along  two  sides  of  a wide  44  Place”  inside  the 
walls,  where,  with  that  dispatch  that  habit 
teaches,  the  billets  were  speedily  distributed, 
and  the  parties  44  told  off”  in  squads  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city.  The  force  seemed  a con- 
siderable one,  and  with  all  the  celerity  they 
could  employ,  the  billeting  occupied  a long  time. 
As  I watched  the  groups  moving  off,  I heard 
the  direction  given  to  one  party,  44  Cavalry 
School — Rue  de  Lorraine.”  The  young  officer 
who  commanded  the  group  took  a direction  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  the  right  one  ; and  hasten- 
ing down  from  the  rampart,  I at  once  overtook 
them,  and  explained  the  mistake.  I offered 
them  my  guidance  to  the  place,  which  being 
willingly  accepted,  I walked  along  at  their 
side. 

Chatting  as  we  went,  I heard  that  the  dra- 
goons were  hastily  withdrawn  from  the  La  Ven- 
dee to  form  part  of  the  force  under  General 
Hoche.  The  young  sous-lieutenant,  a mere 
boy  of  my  own  age,  had  already  served  in  two 
campaigns  in  Holland  and  the  south  of  France ; 
had  becr>  wounded  in  the  Loire,  and  received 
his  grade  of  officer  at  the  hands  of  Hoche  him- 
self on  the  field  of  battle. 

He  could  speak  of  no  other  name — Hoche 
was  the  hero  of  all  his  thoughts — his  gallantry, 
his  daring,  his  military  knowledge,  his  coolness 
in  danger,  his  impetuosity  in  attack,  his  personal 
amiability,  the  mild  gentleness  of  his  manner, 
were  themes  the  young  soldier  loved  to  dwell 
on ; and  however  pressed  by  me  to  talk  of  war 
and  its  chances,  he  inevitably  came  back  to  the 
one  loved  theme — his  general. 

When  the  men  were  safely  housed  for  the 
night,  I invited  my  new  friend  to  my  own  quar- 
ters, where,  having  provided  the  best  entertain- 
ment I could  afford,  we  passed  more  than  half 
the  night  in  chatting.  There  was  nothing  above 
mediocrity  in  the  look  or  manner  of  the  youth  ; 
his  descriptions  of  what  he  had  seen  were  un- 
marked by  any  thing  glowing  or  picturesque ; 
his  observations  did  not  evince  either  a quick  or 
a reflective  mind,  and  yet,  over  this  mass  of 
commonplace,  enthusiasm  for  his  loader  had 
shed  a rich  glow,  like  a gorgeous  sunlight  on  a 
landscape,  that  made  all  beneath  it  seem  bril- 
liant and  splendid. 

44  And  now,”  said  he,  after  an  account  of  the 
last  action  he  had  seen,  44  and  now,  enough  of 
myself;  let’s  talk  of  thee.  Where  hast  thou 
been  ?” 

14  Here !”  said  I,  with  a sigh,  and  in  a voice 


that  shame  had  almost  made  inaudible ; 44  Here, 
here,  at  Nancy.” 

“ Not  always  here  ?” 

44  Just  so.  Always  here.” 

44  And  what  doing,  mon  cher.  Thou  art  not 
one  of  the  Municipal  Guard,  surely?” 

44  No,”  said  I,  smiling  sadly ; 44 1 belong  to 
the  4Ecole  d’Equitation.’  ” 

44  Ah,  that’s  it,”  said  he,  in  somewhat  of 
confusion;  44 1 always  thought  they  selected  old 
sergeants  cn  retraite,  worn  out  veterans,  and 
wounded  fellows,  for  riding-school  duty.” 

44  Most  of  ours  are  such,”  said  I,  my  shame 
increasing  at  every  word — 44  but  somehow  they 
chose  me  also,  and  I had  no  will  in  the  matter — ” 

44  No  will  in  the  matter,  parbleu  ! and  why 
not?  Every  man  in  France  has  a right  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Thou  art  a sol- 
dier, a hussar  of  the  9th,  a bravo  and  gallant 
corps,  and  art  to  be  told,  that  thy  comrades 
have  the  road  to  fame  and  honor  open  to  them ; 
while  thou  art  to  mope  away  life  like  an  in- 
valided drummer?  It  is  too  gross  an  indignity, 
my  boy,  and  must  not  be  borne.  Away  with 
you  to-morrow  at  day-break  to  the  4 Etat  Major,’ 
ask  to  see  the  commandant.  You’re  in  luck, 
too,  for  our  colonel  is  with  him  now,  and  he  is 
sure  to  back  your  request.  Say  that  you  served 
in  the  school  to  oblige  your  superiors  ; but  that 
you  can  not  see  all  chances  of  distinction  lost  to 
you  forever,  by  remaining  there.  They’ve  given 
you  no  grade  yet,  I see,”  continued  he,  looking 
at  my  arm. 

44  None  : I am  still  a private.” 

44  And  I a sous-lieutenant,  just  becauso  I have 
been  where  powder  was  flashing ! You  can 
ride  well,  of  course?” 

44 1 defy  the  wildest  Limousin  to  shake  me  in 
my  saddle.” 

44  And  as  a swordsman,  what  are  you  ?” 

44  Gros  Jean  calls  me  his  best  pupil.” 

“ Ah,  true ! you  have  Gros  Jean  here ; the 
best  4sabreur’  in  France ! And  here  you  are — 
a horseman,  and  one  of  Gros  Jean’s  4 eleves’ — 
rotting  away  life  in  Nancy!  Have  you  any 
friends  in  the  service  ?” 

“ Not  one.” 

“ Not  one  ! Nor  relations,  nor  connections  ?” 

44  None.  I am  Irish  by  descent.  My  family 
are  only  French  by  one  generation.” 

44  Irish  ? Ah ! that’s  lucky  too,”  said  he. 
44  Our  colonel  is  an  Irishman.  His  name  is 
Mahon.  You’re  certain  of  getting  your  leave 
now.  I’ll  present  you  to  him  to-merrow.  We 
are  to  halt  two  days  here,  and  before  that  is 
over,  I hope  you’ll  have  made  your  last  caracole 
in  the  riding-school  of  Nancy.” 

44  But  remember,”  cried  I,  44  that  although 
Irish  by  family,  I have  never  been  there.  I 
know  nothing  of  either  the  people  or  the  lan- 
guage ; and  do  not  present  me  to  the  general 
as  his  countryman.” 

44  I’ll  call  you  by  your  name,  as  a soldier  of 
the  9th  Hussars;  and  leave  you  to  make  out 
your  claim  as  countrymen,  if  you  please,  to- 
gether. 
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This  course  was  now  agreed  upon,  and  alter 
some  further  talking,  my  friend,  refusing  all  my 
oilers  of  a bed,  coolly  wrapped  his  cloak  about 
him,  and,  with  his  head  on  the  table,  fell  fast 
asleep,  long  before  I had  ceased  thinking  over 
bis  stories  and  his  adventures  in  camp  and  battle- 
tield. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

“ TROMCIION,” 

My  duties  in  the  riding-school  were  .always 
over  before  mid-day,  and  as  noon  was  the  hour 
appointed  by  the  young  lieutenant  to  present  me 
to  his  colonel,  I was  ready  by  that  time,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival.  I had  done  my 
best  to  smarten  up  my  uniform,  and  make  all 
my  accoutrements  bright  and  glistening.  My 
scabbard  was  polished  like  silver,  the  steel  front 
on  my  shako  shone  like  a mirror,  and  the  tinsel 
lace  of  my  jacket  had  undergone  a process  of 
scrubbing  and  cleaning  that  threatened  its  very 
existence.  My  smooth  chin  and  beardless  upper 
lip,  however,  gave  me  a degree  of  distress,  that 
all  other  deficiencies  failed  to  inflict:  I can  dare 
to  say,  that  no  medieval  gentleman’s  bald  spot 
ever  cost  him  ono  half  the  misery,  as  did  mv  lack 
of  mustache  occasion  me.  “ A hussar  without 
board,  as  well  without  spurs  or  sabretasche ;”  a 
tambour  major  without  his  stall',  a cavalry  charger 
without  a tail,  couldn’t  be  more  ridiculous:  and 
there  was  that  old  sergeant  of  the  riding-school, 
" Tronchon,”  with  a beard  that  might  have 
made  a mattress  ! How  the  goods  of  this  world 
arc  unequally  distributed  ! thought  I ; still  why 
might  he  not  spare  me  a little — a very  little 
would  suffice — just  enough  to  give  the  “air 
hussar’’  to  my  countenance.  He’s  an  excellent 
creature  ; the  kindest  old  fellow  in  the  world. 
I'm  certain  he'd  not  refuse  me;  to  be  sure  the 
board  is  a red  one,  and  pretty  much  like  bell- 
wire  in  consistence  ; no  matter,  better  that  than 
this  girlish  smooth  chin  I now  wear. 

Tronchon  was  spelling  out  the  Motiitcur’s 
a\?ount  of  the  Italian  campaign  as  I entered  his 
room,  and  found  it  excessively  diilieult  to  get 
back  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines  to  the  humble 
request  I preferred. 

"Poor  fellows,”  muttered  he,  “four  battles 
in  seven  days,  without  stores  of  any  kind,  or 
rations — almost  without  bread  ; and  here  comest 
thou,  whining  because  thou  hasn’t  a beard.1’ 

k*  If  I were  not  a hussar — ” 

" Bah!”  said  he,  interrupting,  “what  of  that? 
Where  should'st  thou  have  had  thy  baptism  of 
blood,  boy?  Art  a child,  nothing  more.” 

“ I shared  my  quarters  last  night  with  one, 
not  older,  Tronchon,  and  he  was  an  officer,  and 
had  seen  many  a battle-field.” 

“ I know  that,  too,”  said  the  veteran,  with  an 
expression  of  impatience,  “that  General  Bona- 
parte will  give  every  boy  his  epaulets,  before 
an  old  and  tried  soldier.” 

‘ It  was  not  Bonaparte.  It  was — ” 

“ I care  not  who  promoted  the  lad;  the  system 
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is  just  the  same  with  them  all.  It  is  no  longer, 

4 Where  have  you  served?  what  have  you  seen?’ 
but,  4 Can  you  read  glibly  ? can  you  write  faster 
than  speak  ? have  you  learned  to  take  towns  upon 
paper,  and  attack  a breast- work  with  a rule 
and  a pair  of  compasses  j*  This  is  what  they 
called  4 la  genic,’  4 la  gcim? !’  ha!  ha!  ha!” 
cried  he,  laughing  heartily;  “ that’s  the  name 
old  women  used  to  give  the  devil  when  I was 
a boy.” 

It  was  with  the  greatest  dilficulty  I could  get 
him  back  from  these  disagreeable  reminiscences 
to  the  object  of  my  visit,  and,  even  then,  1 could 
hardly  persuade  him  that  I was  serious  in  asking 
the  loan  of  a beard.  The  prayer  of  my  petition 
being  once  understood,  he  discussed  the  project 
gravely  enough  ; but  to  my  surprise  he  was  far 
more  struck  by  the  absurd  figure  he  should  cut 
with  his  diminished  mane,  than  I with  my  mock 
mustache. 

44  There’s  not  a child  in  Nancy  won't  laugh 
at  me — they’ll  cry,  4 There  goes  old  Tro..chon 
— he’s  like  Klaber’s  charger,  which  the  German 
cut  the  tail  otr  to  make  a shako  plume  V ” 

I assured  him  that  he  might  as  well  pretend 
to  miss  one  tree  in  the  forest  of  41  Fontainebicu'1 
— that  after  furnishing  a squadron  like  myself, 
his  would  be  still  tbe  first  beard  in  the  Republic  ; 
and  at  last  he  yielded,  and  gave  in. 

Never  did  a little  damsel  of  the  nursery  array 
her  doll  with  more  delighted  looks,  and  gaze 
upon  her  handiwork  with  more  self-satisfaction, 
than  did  old  Tronchon  survey  me,  as,  with  the 
aid  of  a little  gum,  he  decorated  my  lip  with  a 
still'  line  of  his  iron  red  beard. 

44  Diantre  !”  cried  he,  in  ecstasy,  if  thou 
ben't  something  like  a man,  after  all.  Whc 
would  have  thought  it  would  have  made  such  a 
change?  Thou  might  pass  for  one  that  saw 
real  smoke  and  real  fire,  any  day,  lad.  Ay  ! 
thou  hast  another  look  in  thine  eye,  and  anothei 
way  to  carry  thy  head,  now  ! Trust  me,  thou* It 
look  a different  fellow  on  the  left  of  the  squadron.” 

I began  to  think  so.  too,  as  I looked  at  myself 
in  the  small  triangle  of  a looking-glass,  which 
decorated  Tronchon’s  wall,  under  a picture  of 
Kellcrman,  his  first  captain.  I fancied  that  the 
improvement  was  most  decided.  I thought  that, 
bating  a little  over-feroeitv,  a something  verging 
upon  the  cruel,  I was  about  as  perfect  a type  of 
the  hussar  as  need  be.  Mv  jacket  seemed  to  fit 
tighter — my  pelisse  hung  more  jauntily — my 
shako  sat  more  saucily  oil  one  side  of  my  head 
— my  sabre  banged  more  proudly  against  my 
boot — my  very  spurs  jangled  with  a pleasanter 
music — and  all  because  a little  hair  bristled  over 
my  lip,  and  curled  in  two  spiral  flourishes  across 
my  check ! I longed  to  see  the  efl'cet  of  my 
changed  appearance,  as  I walked  down  the 
“ Place  Carricrc,”  or  sauntered  into  the  cafe 
where  mv  comrades  used  to  assemble.  What 
will  Mademoiselle  Josephine  say,  thought  I,  tvs 
I ask  for  my  44  petit  verre,”  caressing  my 
mustache  thus ! Not  a doubt  of  it,  what  a fan 
is  to  a woman,  a beard  is  to  a soldier!  a some- 
thing to  iill  up  the  pauses  in  conversation,  by 
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blandly  smoothing  with  the  finger,  or  fiercely 
curling  at  the  point ! 

44  And  so  thou  art  going  to  ask  lor  thy  grade, 
Maurice?”  broke  in  Tronchon,  after  a long 
silence. 

44  Not  at  all.  I am  about  to  petition  for  em- 
ployment upon  active  service.  I don’t  seek 
promotion  till  I have  deserved  it.” 

44  Better  still,  lad.  I was  eight  years  myself 
in  the  ranks  before  they  gave  me  the  stripe  on 
my  arm.  Parbleu  1 the  Germans  had  given  me 
some  three  or  four  with  the  sabre  before  that 
time.” 

u Do  you  think  they’ll  refuse  me,  Tronchon  ?” 

44  Not  if  thou  go  the  right  way  about  it,  lad. 
Thou  mustn’t  fancy  it’s  like  asking  leave  from 
the  captain  to  spend  the  evening  in  a guinguette, 
or  to  go  to  the  play  with  thy  sweetheart.  No, 
no,  boy.  It  must  be  done  4en  regie.’  Thou’lt 
have  to  wait  on  the  general  at  his  quarters  at 
four  o’clock,  when  ho  1 receives,’  as  they  call  it. 
Thou’lt  be  there,  mayhap,  an  hour,  ay,  two,  or 
three  belike,  and  after  all,  perhaps,  won’t  see 
him  that  day  at  all ! I was  a w>eek  trying  to 
catch  Kellerman,  and,  at  last,  he  only  spoke  to 
me  going  down  stairs  wTith  his  staff. 

u ‘ Eh,  Tronchon,  another  bullet  in  thy  old 
carcass ; want  a furlough  to  get  strong  again, 
3h?’ 

*4  4 No.  colonel ; all  sound  this  time.  I w’ant 
to  be  a sergeant — I’m  tw’elve  years  and  four 
months  corporal.’ 

44  4 Slow  work,  too,’  said  he,  laughing,  ‘ain’t 
it,  Charles?’  and  he  pinched  one  of  his  young 
officers  by  the  cheek.  4 Let  old  Tronchon  have 
his  grade  ; and  I say,  my  good  fellow’,’  said  he 
to  me,  4 don’t  come  plaguing  me  any  more  about 
promotion,  till  I’m  General  of  Division.  You 
hear  that  ?’ 

44  Well,  he’s  got  his  step  since ; but  I never 
teased  him  after.” 

44  And  why  so,  Tronchon?”  said  I. 

*4  I'll  tell  thee,  lad,”  whispered  he,  in  a low, 
confidential  tone,  as  if  imparting  a secret  w’dl 
worth  the  hearing.  44  They  can  find  fellow's 
every  day  fit  for  lieutenants  and  chefs  d’escadron. 
Parbleu  ! they  meet  with  them  in  every  cafe, 
in  every  4 billiard’  you  enter ; but  a sergeant, 
Maurice,  one  that  drills  his  men  on  parade — J 
can  dress  them  like  a wall — see  that  every  kit  | 
is  w’ell  packed,  and  every  cart  ouch  w’ell  filled — ! 
who  knows  every  soul  in  his  company  as  he 
knows  the  buckles  of  his  own  sword-belt — that’s 
w’hat  one  should  not  chance  upon,  in  haste.  It’s 
easy  enough  to  manoeuvre  the  men,  Maurice ; 
but  to  make  them,  boy,  to  fashion  the  fellows  so 
that  they  be  like  the  pieces  of  a great  machiLe, 
that’s  the  real  labor — that’s  soldiering,  indeed.” 

“Ami  you  say  I must  write  a petition, 
Tronchon?”  said  I,  more  anxious  to  bring  him 
back  to  my  own  affairs,  than  listen  to  these 
speculations  of  his.  How  shall  I do  it  ?” 

4*  Sit  down  there,  lad,  and  I’ll  tell  thee.  I’ve 
done  the  thing  some  scores  of  times,  and  knowr 
the  w’ords  as  well  as  I once  knew  my  4 Pater.’ 
Parbleu,  I often  w’ish  I could  remember  that 


nowT,  just  to  keep  me  from  gloomy  thoughts 
when  I sit  alone  of  an  evening.” 

It  was  not  a little  to  his  astonishment,  but 
still  more  to  his  delight,  that  1 told  the  poor 
fellow*  I could  help  to  refresh  his  memory, 
knowing,  as  I did,  every  w’ord  of  the  litanies  by 
heart;  and,  accordingly,  it  wras  agreed  on  that 
I should  impart  religious  instruction,  in  exchange 
for  the  secular  knowledge  he  W’as  conferring 
upon  me. 

44  As  for  the  petition,”  said  Tronchon,  seating 
himself  opposite  to  me  at  the  table,  44  it  is  soon 
done ; for,  mark  me,  lad,  these  things  must 
always  be  short;  if  thou  be  long-winded,  they 
put  thee  awray,  and  tell  some  of  the  clerks  to 
look  after  thee — and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  Be 
brief,  therefore,  and  next — bo  legible — write  in 
a good,  largo  round  hand ; just  as,  if  thou  wert 
speaking,  thou  w’ouldst  talk  w’ith  a fine,  clear, 
distinct  voice.  Well,  then,  begin  thus,  4 Re- 
public of  France,  one  and  indivisible  !’  Make  a 
llourish  ronnd  that,  lad,  as  if  it  came  freely  from 
the  pen.  When  a man  writes  4 France  !’  he 
should  do  it  as  he  whirls  his  sabre  round  his 
head  in  a charge  ! Av,  just  so.” 

14  I'm  ready,  Tronchon,  go  on.” 

4 4 4 Mon  General !’  Nay,  nay — General  mustn  t 
be  as  large  as  France — yes,  that’s  better.  4 The 
undersigned,  whose  certificates  of  service  and 
conduct  are  herewith  inclosed.’  ” 44  Slay,  stop  a 

moment,  Tronchon ; don’t  forget  that  I have  got 
neither  one  or  t’other.”  44  No  matter;  I’ll  make 
thee  out  both.  Where  was  I ? Ay,  4 herewith 
inclosed ; and  w’hose  wounds,  as  the  accompa- 
nying report  will  show — ’ ” 

4‘  Wounds  ! I never  received  one.” 

44  No  matter,  I’ll — eh — w’hat  ? Feu  d’enfer ! 
how  stupid  J am ! What  have  I been  thinking 
of?  Why,  boy,  it  w’as  a sick- furlough  I wTas 
about  to  ask  for ; the  only  kind  of  petition  I have 
ever  had  to  wrrite  in  a life  long.” 

44  And  I am  asking  for  active  service.” 

44  Ha ! That  came  without  asking  for  in  my 
case.” 

44  Then,  w’hat’ s to  be  done,  Tronchon  ? clearly, 
this  won’t  do !” 

He  nodded  sententiously  an  assent,  and,  after 
a moment’s  rumination,  said, 

k4  It  strikes  me,  lad,  there  can  be  no  need  of 
begging  for  that  w hich  usually  comes  unlooked 
for ; but  if  thou  don’t  choose  to  wrait  for  thy 
billet  for  t’other  w’orld,  but  must  go  and  seek  it, 
the  best  w’ay  will  be  to  up  and  tell  the  general 
as  much.” 

44  That  was  exactly  my  intention.” 

44  If  ho  asks  thee  4 Canst  ride  ?’  just  say, 
‘Old  Tronchon  taught  me;’  he’ll  be  one  of  the 
young  hands,  indeed,  if  he  don’t  know  that  name ! 
And  mind,  lad,  have  no  whims  or  caprices  about 
whatever  service  he  names  thee  for,  even  were’t 
the  infantry  itself!  It’s  a hard  wrord,  that!  I 
know  it  well ! but  a man  must  make  up  his 
mind  for  any  thing  and  every  thing.  Wear  any 
coat,  go  any  where,  face  any  enemy  thou’rt 
ordered,  and  have  none  of  those  new-fangled 
notions  about  this  general,  or  that  army.  Bo  * 
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good  soldier,  and  a good  comrade.  Share  thy  | asked.  Yes,  for  then,  as  now,  there  was  pathos 


kit  and  thy  purse  to  the  last  sous,  for  it  will  not 
only  be  generous  in  thee,  but  that  so  long  as 
thou  hoardest  not,  thou’ It  never  be  over  eager 
for  pillage.  Mind  these  things,  and  with  a stout 
heart  and  a sharp  sabre,  Maurice,  ‘ tu  ira  loin.’ 
Yes,  I tell  thee  again,  lad,  ‘ tu  ira  loin.’  ” j 
I give  these  three  words  as  he  said  them,  for 
they  have  rung  in  my  ears  throughout  all  my 
life  long.  In  moments  of  gratified  ambition,  in  . 
the  glorious  triumph  of  success,  they  have ' 
sounded  to  me  like  the  confirmed  predictions  ! 
of  one  who  foresaw  my  elevation,  in  less  pros- 
perous  hours.  When  fortune  has  looked  dark 
and  louring,  they  have  been  my  comforter  and 
support,  telling  me  not  to  be  downcast  or  de- 
pressed, that  the  season  of  sadness  would  soon  I 
pass  away,  and  the  road  to  fame  and  honor  again 
open  before  me.  1 

M You  really  think  so,  Tronchon  ? You  think  | 
that  I shall  be  something  yet?” 

“ ‘Tu  ira  loin,’  I say,”  repeated  he  emphati- 
cally, and  with  the  air  of  an  oracle  who  would  ! 
not  suffer  further  interrogation.  I therefore 
shook  his  hand  cordially,  and  set  out  to  pay  ray  . 
visit  to  the  general.  | 

( To  be  continued.) 

[From  the  London  Eclectic  Review  ] 

HAVE  GREAT  POETS  BECOME  IMPOS-  j 

SIBLE  ?*  | 

“ *pOETRY  is  declining — poetry  is  being  ex- 
-L  tinguished — poetry  is  extinct.  To  talk 
of  poetry  now  is  eccentricity — to  write  it  is  ab- 
surdity— to  publish  it  is  moonstruck  madness.” 
So  the  changes  are  rung.  Now,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  that  what  is  called  poetry  has  be- 
come a drug,  a bore,  and  nuisance,  and  that  ] 
the  name  “ Poet,”  as  commonly  applied,  is  at ' 
present  about  the  shabbiest  in  the  literary  calen- 1 
dar.  But  we  are  far  from  believing  that  poetry 
is  extinct.  We  entertain,  on  the  contrary,  san-  i 
guine  hopes  of  its  near  and  glorious  resurrec- 
tion. Soon  do  we  hope  to  hear  those  tones  of  I 
high  melody,  which  are  Dow  like  the  echoes  j 
of  forgotten  thunder : 

“ From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly, 

Till  silence  become  music.” 

We  expect,  about  the  very  time,  when  the  pre- 
sumption against  the  revivication  of  poetry  shall 
have  attained  the  appearance  of  absolute  cer-  I 
tainty,  to  witness  a Tenth  Avatar  of  Genius — ! 
and  to  witness  its  effect,  too,  upon  the  sapient  j 
personages  who  had  been  predicting  that  it  was  ! 
forever  departed.  | 

But  this,  it  seems,  is  “not  a poetical  age.”  I 
For  our  parts,  we  know  not  what  age  has  not 
been  poetical — in  what  age  have  not  existed  all  j 
the  elements  of  poetry,  been  developed  all  its 
passions,  and  been  heard  many  of  its  tones. 
“Were  the  dark  ages  poetical?”  it  will  be 

♦ The  Roman:  a Dramatic  P)cm.  By  Sydney  Yen- 
dya.  London:  Bentley.  1850. 
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— there  was  passion — there  were  hatred,  re- 
venge, love,  grief,  despair,  religion.  Wherever 
there  is  the  fear  of  death  and  of  judgment,  there 
is,  and  must  be  poetry — and  when  was  that 
feeling  more  intensely  developed  than  during 
that  dim  period?  The  victims  of  a spell  are 
objects  of  poetical  interest.  Here  was  a strong 
spell,  embracing  a world.  Was  no  arm  during 
the  dark  ages  bared  aloft  in  defense  of  outraged 
innocence  ? Or  was  no  head  then  covered  with 
the  snows  of  a hundred  winters,  through  one 
midnight  despair?  Was  the  voice  of  prayer 
then  stifled  throughout  Europe’s  hundred  lands? 

Was  the  mighty  heart  of  man — the  throbbing 
of  which  is  just  poetry,  then  utterly  silent  ? 

But  it  was  not  expressed ! We  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was — expressed  at  the  time, 
in  part  by  monks,  and  scalds,  and  orators,  and 
expressed  afterward  in  the  glad  energy  of  the 
spring  which  human  nature  made  from  its 
trance,  into  new  life  and  motion.  The  ele- 
ments of  poetry  had  been  accumulating  in  se- 
cret. The  renovation  of  letters  merely  opened 
a passage  for  what  had  been  struggling  for 
vent.  What  is  Dante’s  work  but  a beautiful 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages? 

His  passion  is  that  of  a sublimated  Inquisitor. 

His  “ Inferno”  is  such  a dream  as  might  have 
been  dreamed  by  a poet  monk,  whose  body  had 
been  macerated  by  austerities,  and  whose  spirit 
had  been  darkened  by  long  broodings  on  the 
fate  of  the  victims  of  perdition.  It  is  the  poet- 
ical part  of  the  passion  of  those  ages  of  dark- 
ness finding  a full  voice — an  eternal  echo. 

And  it  was  not  in  vain  that  so  deep  had  been 
the  slumber,  when  such  had  been  its  visions. 

There  is  a grandeur  about  any  passion  when 
carried  to  excess.  Superstition,  therefore,  be- 
came the  inspiration  of  one  of  thp  greatest  pro- 
ductions of  the  universe.  Dante  was  needed 
precisely  when  he  appeared.  The  precise  quan- 
tity of  poetical  material  to  answer  the  ends  of 
a great  original  poet  was  accumulated  : and 
the  mighty  Florentine,  when  he  rose,  became 
the  mouth-piece  and  oracle  of  his  age  and  of 
its  cognate  ages  past — the  exact  index  of  all 
that  redeemed,  animated,  excited,  or  adorned 
them* 

The  crusades,  too,  were  another  proof  that 
the  slumber  in  which  Europe  had  been  buried 
was  not  absolutely  and  altogether  that  of  stupor 
or  death.  They  occurred  after  the  noon  of  that 
period  we  usually  denominate  dark.  But  they 
were  the  realization  of  a dream  which  had 
often  passed  through  the  monkish  heart — the 
embodiment  of  a wish  which  had  often  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  genuine  enthusiasts. 

There  was,  surely,  as  much  sublimity  in  the 
first  conception  as  in  the  execution.  What 
indeed  were  the  crusades,  but  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light,  feelings,  desires,  passions,  a 
lofty  disinterested  heroism,  which  the  very  depth 
of  the  former  darkness  had  tended  to  foster  and 
fire? 

If  the  dark  ages  had  thus  their  poetical  ten- 
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dencies.  climbing  toward  a full  poetic  expression,  | 
surely  no  age  need  or  can  be  destitute  of  theirs 
— need  or  can  be  called  unpoetical.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  men  will  not  look  at  the 
essential  poetry  which  is  lying  around  them, 
and  under  their  feet.  They  suppose  their  a<je 
to  be  unpoetical,  merely  because  they  grapple 
not  with  its  great  excitements,  nor  will  venture 
to  sail  upon  its  “ mighty  stream  of  tendency.” 
They  overlook  the  volcano  in  the  next  mount- 
ain— while  admiring  or  deploring  those  which 
have  been  extinct  for  centuries,  or  which  are 
a thousand  miles  away.  They  aro  afraid  that 
if  they  catch  the  spirit  of  their  age  in  verse, 
they  will  give  it  a temporary  stamp ; and  there- 
fore they  either  abstain  from  writing,  and  take 
to  abusing  the  age  on  which  they  have  un- 
luckily fallen,  or  else  como  to  the  same  resolu- 
tion after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive 
taded  stimulants.  Dante  embodied,  for  instance, 
his  countrymen’s  rude  conception  of  future  pun- 
ishment— and  he  Jid  well.  But  our  modern 
religious  poets  have  never  ventured  to  meddle 
with  those  moral  aspects  of  the  subject  which 
have  now  so  generally  supplanted  the  material. 
They  talk  instead,  with  Pollok,  of  the  u rocks 
of  dark  damnation,”  or  outrage  common  sense 
by  such  barbarous  mis-creations  as  he  has  sculp- 
tured on  the  gate  of  hell,  and  think  they  have 
written  an  “ Inferno,”  or  that,  if  they  have 
failed,  it  is  because  their  age  is  not  poetical. 

Indeed,  the  least  poetry  is  sometimes  written 
in  the  most  poetical  ages.  Men,  when  acting 
poetry,  have  little  time  either  to  write  or  to 
read  it.  There  was  less  poetry  written  in  the 
age  of  Charles  I.,  than  in  that  which  preceded 
it,  and  more  poetry  enacted.  But  the  majority 
of  men  only  listen  to  the  reverberations  of  emo- 
tion in  song.  They  sympathize  not  w’ith  poetry, 
but  with  poets.  And,  therefore,  when  a cluster 
of  poets  die,  or  are  buried  before  they  be  dead, 
they  chant  dirges  over  the  death  of  poetry — 
as  if  it  ever  did  or  ever  could  die  ! as  if  its  roots, 
w'hich  are  just  the  roots  of  the  human  soul, 
were  peiishable — as  if,  especially  when  a strong 
current  of  excitement  was  flowing,  it  wero  not 
plain,  that  there  w'as  a poetry  which  should,  in 
due  time,  develop  its  own  masters  to  record 
and  prolong  it  forever.  Surely,  as  long  as  the 
grass  is  green  and  the  sky  is  blue,  as  long  as 
man's  heart  is  warm  and  woman’s  face  is  fair, 
poetry,  like  seed-time  and  harvest,  like  summer 
and  winter  shall  not  cease. 

There  was  little  poetry,  some  people  think, 
about  England’s  civil  wTar,  because  the  leader 
of  one  party  was  a red-nosed  fanatic.  They, 
for  their  part,  can  not  extract  poetry  from  a 
red  nose ; bnt  they  are  in  raptures  with  Milton. 
Fools ! but  for  that  civil  war,  its  high  and 
solemn  excitement,  the  deeds  and  daring  of  that 
red-nosed  fanatic,  would  the  “ Paradise  Lost” 
ever  have  been  written,  or  written  as  it  has 
been  ? That  stupendous  edifice  of  genius  seems 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  Nascby  and  of  Marston 
Moor.  | 

Such  persons,  too,  see  little  tliat  is  poetical 


in  the  American  struggle — no  mighty  romance 
in  tumbling  a few  chests  of  tea  into  the  Atlantic. 
Washington  they  think  insipid ; and  because 
America  has  produced  hitherto  no  great  poet, 
its  whole  history  they  regard  as  a gigantic 
commonplace — thus  ignoring  the  innumerable 
deeds  of  derring-do  which  distinguished  that 
immortal  contest — blinding  their  eyes  to  the 
“lines  of  empire”  in  the  “infant  face  of  tlia# 
cradled  Hercules,”  and  the  tremendous  sprawl- 
ings  of  his  nascent  strength — and  seeking  to 
degrade  those  forests  into  whose  depths  a path 
for  the  sunbeams  must  be  hewTn,  and  'where 
lightning  appears  to  enter  trembling,  and  t<» 
withdraw  in  haste ; forests  which  must  one 
day  drop  down  a poet,  whose  genius  shall  be 
worthy  of  their  age,  their  vastitude,  the  beauty 
which  they  inclose,  and  the  load  of  grandeur 
below  which  they  bend. 

Nor,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  does  there  seem 
much  poetry  in  the  French  Revolution,  though 
it  was  the  mightiest  tido  of  human  passion 
which  ever  boiled  and  raved : a great  deal, 
doubtless,  in  Burke’s  “ Reflections” — but  none 
in  the  cry  of  a liberated  people,  which  was 
heard  in  heaven — none  in  the  fall  of  the  Bastile 
— none  in  Danton’s  giant  figure,  nor  in  Char- 
lotte Corday’s  homicide — nor  in  Madame  Ro- 
land’s scaffold  speeches,  immortal  though  they 
be  as  the  stars  of  heaven — nor  in  the  wild  song 
of  the  six  hundred  Marseillese,  marching  north- 
ward “ to  die,”  The  age  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  proved  to  be  a grand  and  spirit- 
stirring  age  by  its  after  results — bv  bringing 
forth  its  genuine  poet-children — its  Byrons  and 
Shelleys — but  needed  not  this  late  demonstration 
of  its  power  and  tendencies. 

Surely  our  age,  too,  abounds  in  the  elements  of 
poetical  excitement,  awaiting  only  fit  utterance. 
The  harvest  is  rich  and  ripe — and  nothing  now 
is  wanting  but  laborers  to  put  in  the  sickle. 

Special  objections  might  indeed,  and  have  been 
taken,  to  the  poetical  character  of  our  time, 
which  we  may  briefly  dispose  of  before  enu- 
merating the  qualities  which  a new  and  great 
poet,  aspiring  to  bo  the  Poet  of  the  Age,  must 
possess,  and  inquiring  how  far  Mr.  S.  Yendys 
exhibits  those  qualities  in  this  very  remarkable 
first  effort,  “ The  Roman.” 

“It  is  a mechanical  age,”  say  some.  To 
use  Shakspeare’s  words,  44  he  is  a mechanical 
salt-butter  rogue  who  says  so.”  Men  use 
more  machines  than  formerly,  but  aro  not  one 
wThit  more  machines  themselves.  Was  James 
Watt  an  automaton  ? Has  the  press  become 
less  an  object  of  wonder  or  terror  since  it  was 
worked  by  steam  ? How  sublime  was  the 
stoppage  of  a mail  as  the  index  of  rebellion. 
Luther’s  Bible  was  printed  by  a machine.  The 
organ  is  a machine — and  not  the  roar  of  a lion 
in  a midnight  forest  is  more  sublime,  or  a fitter 
reply  from  earth  to  the  thunder.  The  railway 
t carriages  of  this  mechanioal  ago  are  the  con- 
ductors of  the  fire  of  intellect  and  passion — and 
| its  steamboats  may  be  loaded  with  thunderbolts, 
as  well  as  with  bullocks  or  yarn.  The  great 
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American  ship  is  but  a machine ; and  yet  how 
poetical  it  becomes,  as  it  walks  the  waters  of  the 
summer  sea,  or  wrestles,  like  a demon  of  kindred 
power,  with  the  angry  billows.  Mechanism, 
indeed,  may  be  called  the  short-hand  of  poetry, 
concentrating  its  force  and  facilitating  its  oper- 
ations. 

But  this  is  an  “ age  too  late.”  So  doubted 
Milton,  while  the  shadow  of  Shakspcare  had 
scaree  left  the  earth,  and  while  he  himself  was 
writing  the  greatest  epic  the  world  ever  saw. 
And  so  any  one  may  say,  provided  he  does  not 
mutilate  or  restrain  his  genius  in  consequence. 
We  have  reason  to  bless  Providence  that  Milton 
did  not  act  upon  his  hasty  peradventure.  But 
some  will  attempt  to  prove  its  truth,  by  saying 
that  the  field  of  poetry  is  limited — that  the  first 
cultivators  will  probably  exhaust  it,  and  that, 
in  fact,  a decline  in  poetry  has  been  observed 
— the  first  poets  being  uniformly  the  best. 
But  we  deny  that  the  field  of  poetry  is  limited. 
That  is  nature  and  the  deep  heart  of  man ; or, 
more  correctly,  the  field  of  poetry  is  human 
nature,  and  the  external  universe,  multiplied  in- 
definitely by  the  imagination.  This,  surely,  is 
a wide  enough  territory.  Where  shall  poetry, 
if  sent  forth  like  Noah's  dove,  fail  to  find  a rest- 
ing-place? Each  new  fact  in  the  history  of 
man  and  nature  is  a fact  for  it — suited  to  its 
purposes,  and  awaiting  its  consecration. 

“ The  great  writers  have  exhausted  it.” 
True,  they  have  exhausted,  speaking  generally, 
the  topics  they  have  handled.  Few  will  think 
of  attempting  the  “Fall  of  Man”  after  Milton 
— and  Dryden  and  Galt,  alone,  have  dared,  to 
their  own  disgrace,  to  burst  within  Sliakspeare’s 
magic  circle.  But  the  great  poets  have  not 
verily  occupied  the  entire  field  of  poetry — have 
not  counted  all  the  beatings  of  the  human  heart 
— have  not  lighted  on  all  those  places  whence 
poetry,  like  water  from  the  smitten  rock,  rushes 
at  the  touch  of  genius — have  not  exhausted  all 
the  “riches  fineless”  which  garnish  the  universe 
— nay,  they  have  multiplied  them  infinitely, 
and  shed  on  them  a deeper  radiance.  The 
more  poetry  there  is,  the  more  there  must  be. 
A good  criticism  on  a great  poem  becomes  a 
poem  itself.  It  is  the  essence  of  poetry  to  in- 
crease and  multiply — to  create  an  echo  and 
shadow  of  its  own  power,  even  as  the  voice  of 
the  cataract  summons  the  spirits  of  the  wilder- 
ness to  return  it  in  thunder.  As  truly  say  that 
storms  can  exhaust  the  sky,  as  that  poems  can 
exhaust  the  blue  dome  of  poesy.  We  doubt, 
too,  the  dictum  that  the  earliest  poets  are  uni- 
formly the  best.  Who  knows  not  that  many 
prefer  Eschylus  to  Homer;  and  many,  Virgil 
to  Lucretius;  and  many,  Milton  to  Shakspcare ; 
and  that  a nation  sets  Goetho  above  all  men, 
save  Shakspcare ; and  has  not  the  toast  been 
actually  given,  “ To  the  two  greatest  of  poets 
— Shakspcare  and  Byron To  settle  the  end- 
less questions  connected  with  such  a topic  by 
onv  dogmatical  assertion  of  the  superiority  of 
early  j aets,  is  obviously  impossible. 

Bu.  “the  age  will  not  now  read  poetry.” 


True,  it  will  not  read  whatever  bears  the  name 
it  will  not  read  nursery  themes ; nor  tenth-rate 
imitations  of  tenth-rate  imitations  of  Byron, 
Scott,  or  Wordsworth ; nor  the  effusions  either 
of  mystical  cant,  or  of  respectable  common- 
place; nor  yet  very  willingly  the  studv-sweep- 
ings  of  reputed  men,  who  deem,  in  their  com- 
placency, that  the  world  is  gaping  for  the  rins- 
ings of  their  intellect.  But  it  will  read  genuine 
poetry,  if  it  be  accommodated  to  the  wants  ol 
the  age,  and  if  it  be  fairly  brought  before  it. 
“Vain  to  east  pearls  before  swine!”  Cast 
down  the  pearls  before  you  call  the  men  of  the 
age  swine.  In  truth,  seldom  had  a true  and 
new  poet  a fairer  field,  or  the  prospect  of  a 
wider  favor,  than  at  this  very  time.  The  age 
remembers  that  many  of  those  poets  it  now 
delights  to  honor,  were  at  first  received  with 
obloquy  or  neglect.  It  is  not  so  likely  to  re- 
new the  disgraceful  sin,  since  it  recollects  the 
disgraceful  repentance.  It  is  becoming  wide 
awake,  and  is  ready  to  recognize  every  symp- 
tom of  original  power.  The  reviews  and  liter- 
ary journals  are  still,  indeed,  comparatively  an 
unfair  medium  ; but,  by  their  multitude  and  their 
[ contradictions,  have  neutralized  each  other’s 
power,  and  rendered  the  public  less  willing 
and  less  apt  to  ho  bullied  or  blackguarded  out 
of  its  senses.  Were  Hazlitt  alive  now,  and 
called,  by  any  miserable  scribbler  in  the  “ Athe- 
naeum” or  “ Spectator,”  a dunce,  he  could 
laugh  in  his  face;  instead  of  retiring  as  he  did 
perhaps  hunger-bitten,  to  bleed  out  his  heart 
blood  in  secret.  Were  Shelley  now  called  in 
“ Blackwood' ’ a madman,  and  Keats  a manni- 
! kin,  they  would  be  as  much  disturbed  by  it  as 
| the  moon  at  the  baying  of  a Lapland  wolf. 
The  good  old  art,  in  short,  of  writing  an  author 
up  or  down,  is  dying  hard,  but  dying  fast ; and 
the  public  is  beginning  to  follow  the  strange, 
new  fashion  of  discarding  its  timid,  or  truculent, 
or  too-nnich -seasoned  tasters,  and  judging  for 
itself.  We  have  often  imaged  to  ourselves  the 
rapture  with  which  a poet,  of  proper  proportions 
and  due  culture,  if  writing  in  his  age’s  spirit, 
would  be  received  in  an  age  when  the  works 
of  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Keats,  are 
i so  widely  read  and  thoroughly  appreciated. 
He  would  find  it  “all  ear.” 

Great  things,  however,  must  be  done  by  the 
nmn  who  cherishes  this  high  ambition.  He  must 
not  only  be  at  once  a genius  and  an  artist,  but 
1 his  art  and  his  genius  must  be  proportioned, 

| with  chemical  exactness,  to  each  other.  He 
must  not  only  bo  a poet,  but  have  a distinct 
mission  and  message,  savoring  of  the  prophetic 
— he  must  say  as  well  as  sing.  He  must  use 
his  poetic  powers  as  wonders  attesting  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  speaks — not  as  mere  bravados 
of  ostentatious  power.  He  must,  while  feeling 
the  beauty,  the  charm,  and  the  meaning  of 
mysticism,  stand  above  it,  on  a clear  and  sun- 
lighted  peak,  and  incline  rather  to  the  classical 
and  masculine,  than  to  the  abstract  and  trans- 
scemlental.  His  genius  should  bo  less  epic  and 
didactic,  than  lyrical  and  popular.  He  should 
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be  not  so  much  the  Homer  as  the  Tyrtaeus  of  shade  over  his  genius  and  his  poetry.  There 
this  strange  time.  He  should  have  sung  over  is  something  odd,  mystical,  and  shall  we  say 
to  himself  the  deep  controversies  of  his  age,  and  affected,  about  both  the  Brownings,  which  mars 
sought  to  reduce  them  into  an  unique  and  in-  their  general  effect — the  wine  is  good,  but  the 
tclligible  harmony.  Into  scales  of  doubt,  equally  shape  of  the  eyathus  is  deliberately  gum*.  Samuel 
balanced,  he  should  be  ready  to  throw  his  lyre,  Brown  is  devoted  to  other  pursuits.  Marston’s 
as  a makeweight.  Not  a partisan  either  of  the  very  elegant,  refined,  and  accomplished  mind, 
old  or  the  new,  he  should  seek  to  set  in  song  the  lacks,  perhaps,  enough  of  the  manly,  the  forceful, 
numerous  points  in  which  they  agree,  and  strive  : and  the  profound.  Bailey  of  44  Festus,”  and 
to  produce  a glorious  synthesis  between  them,  j Yendys  of  the  poem  before  us,  are  the  most 
He  should  stand  (as  on  a broad  platform)  on  the  j likely  candidates  for  the  vacant  laurel, 
identity  and  eternity  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  | That  Bailey’s  genius  is  all  that  need  be  desired 
—on  the  fact  that  “ faiths  never  die,  but  are  only  j in  the  44  coming  poet,”  will  be  contested  by  few 
translated” — on  the  fact  that  beauty  physical  and  i who  have  read  and  wondered  at  “Festus” — at 
beauty  moral  arc  in  heart  the  same;  and  that!  its  fire  of  speech,  its  force  of  sentiment,  its  music 
Christianity,  as  rightly  understood,  is  at  once  ' of  sound,  its  Californian  wealth  of  golden  itnage- 
the  root  and  the  flower  of  all  truth — and,  stand-  j ry ; the  infinite  variety  of  its  scenes,  speeches, 
ing  on  this,  should  sing  his  fearless  strains  to  the  [ and  songs;  the  spirit  of  reverence  which  under- 
world. lie  should  have  a high  idea  of  his  art — j lies  all  its  liberties,  errors,  and  extravagances  ; 
counting  it  a lower  inspiration,  a sacred  trust,  I and  the  originality  which,  like  the  air  of  a 
a minor  grace — a plant  from  a seed  originally ! mountain  summit,  renders  its  perusal  at  first 
dropped  out  of  the  paradise  of  God  ! He  should  ■ difficult,  and  almost  deadly,  but  at  last  excites 
find  in  it  a work,  and  not  a recreation — an  affair ; and  elevates  to  absolute  intoxication.  It  has, 
of  life,  not  of  moments  of  leisure.  And  while  however,  been  objected  to  it,  that  it  seems  an 
appealing,  by  his  earnestness,  his  faith,  his  holi-  i exhaustion  of  the  author’s  mind — that  its  pur- 
nc<s,  his  genius,  to  the  imagination,  the  heart,  j poseless,  planless  shape  betrays  a lack  of  eon- 
and  the  conscience  of  man,  he  should  possess,  ] structive  power — that  it  becomes  almost  polcm- 
or  attain  to,  the  mechanical  ingenuity  that  can  j ical  in  its  religious  aspect,  and  gives  up  to  party 
satisfy  man’s  constructive  understanding,  the  j what  was  meant  for  mankind — that  it  betrays  a 
elegance  that  can  please  his  sensuous  taste,  the  | tendency  toward  obscure,  mystical  raptures  and 
fluency  that  can  blend  ease  with  instruction,  and  allegorizings,  scarcely  consistent  with  healthy 
the  music  that  can  touch  through  the  ear  the  manhood  of  mind,  and  which  seems  growing,  as 
inner  springs  of  his  being.  Heart  and  genius,  is  testified  by  the  u Angel  World” — that  there 
art  and  nature,  sympathy  with  man  and  God,  is  a great  gulf  between  the  powers  it  indicates, 
love  of  the  beautiful  apparition  of  the  universe,  j and  the  task  of  leading  the  age — and  that,  on 
and  of  that  divine  halo  of  Christianity  which  j the  whole,  it  is  rather  a prodigious  comet  in  the 
surrounds  its  head,  must  be  united  in  our  poet,  j poetical  heavens,  than  either  a still,  calm  lumi- 
He  should  conjoin  Byron’s  energy — better  con-  nary,  or  even  the  curdling  of  a future  fair  croa- 
trolled;  Shelley’s  earnestness — better  instructed ; ' tion. 

Keats’s  sensibility — guarded  and  armed;  Words-  j Admitting  the  force  of  much  of  this  criticism, 
worth's  Christianized  love  of  Nature;  and  Col- I and  that  Bailey’s  art  and  aptitude  to  teach  are 
eridge’s  Christianized  view  of  philosophy — to  his  I unequal  to  his  native  power  and  richness  of  mind, 
own  fancy,  language,  melody,  and  purpose  ; a we  are  still  willing  to  wait  for  a production  more 
lofty  ideal  of  man  the  spirit,  to  a deep  sympathy  J matured  than  44  Festus,”  and  less  fragmentary 
with  man  the  worm,  toiling,  eating,  drinking,  j and  dim  than  the  44  Angel  World ;”  and  till  then, 
struggling,  falling,  rising,  and  progressing,  j must  waive  our  judgment  as  to  whether  on  his 
amidst  his  actual  environments;  and  become  . head  the  laurel  crown  is  transcendently  to  flourish 
the  Magnus  Apollo  of  our  present  age.  But  meanwhile  a young  voice  has  suddenly 

Perhaps  we  have  fixed  the  standard  too  high,  been  uplifted  from  a provincial  town  in  England, 
and  forced  a renewal  of  the  exclamation  in  crying,  44  Hear  me — I also  am  a poet ; I aspire, 
Russel  as,  44  Thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no 1 too,  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  being  a teacher, 
man  can  ever  be  a poet” — or,  at  least,  the  poet;  I aim  at  no  middle  flight,  but  commit  myself  at 
thus  described.  But  nothing,  we  arc  persuaded,  | once  to  high,  difficult,  and  daring  song,  and  that, 
is  in  the  imagination  which  may  not  bo  in  the  ( too,  of  varied  kinds.”  Nor  has  the  voice  been 
fact.  Had  we  defined  a Shakspearc  ere  he  despised  or  disregarded.  Some  of  the  most 
arose,  4 4 impossible”  had  been  the  cry.  It  must,  j fastidious  of  critical  journals  have  already  waxed 
too.  be  conceded  that  hitherto  we  have  no  rising,  | enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  Many  fine  spirits, 
or  nearly-risen  poet,  who  answers  fully  to  our  both  young  and  old,  have  welcomed  him  with 
ideal.  Macaulay  and  Aytoun  arc  content  with,  acclamation,  as  his  own  hero  was  admitted,  for 
being  brilliant  ballad-singers — they  never  seek  the  sake  of  one  song,  into  the  society  of  a band 
to  touch  the  deeper  spiritual  chords  of  our  being.  | of  experienced  bards.  Even  the  few  who  deny 
Tennyson’s  exquisite  genius  is  neutralized, ' — unjustly  and  captiously,  as  it  appears  to  us — 
whether  by  fastidiousness  of  taste  or  by  morbid-  the  artistic,  admit  the  poetical  merit  of  his  work 
itv  of  temperament — neutralized,  we  mean,  so  And  we  have  now  before  ns,  not  the  miserable 
far  as  great  future  achievements  arc  concerned. 1 drudgery  of  weighing  a would-be  poet,  but  the 
Emerson's  undisguised  Pantheism  casts  a cold ; nobler  duty  of  inquiring  how  far  a man  of  un- 
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loubted  genius,  and  great  artistic  skill,  is  likely 
to  fulfill  the  high-raised  expectations  of  the  period. 
The  scene  of  the  “ Roman”  is  in  Italy.  The  hero 
is  a patriot,  filled  and  devoured  by  a love  for  the 
liberation  of  Italy,  and  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Republic — “ One,  entire, 
and  indivisible.”  To  promote  this  purpose,  he 
assumes  the  disguise  ot  a monk  5 and  the  history 
of  his  progress — addressing  now  little  groups, 
now  single  individuals,  and  now  large  multitudes 
0f  men — at  one  time  captivating,  unwittingly, 
a young  and  enthusiastic  lady,  by  the  fervor  of 
his  eloquence,  who  delivers  him  from  death  by 
suicide — and  at  another,  shaking  the  walls  of 
his  dungeon,  through  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  his  predictions  and  dreams — till  at  last,  as, 
after  the  mockery  of  a trial,  he  is  led  forth  to 
death,  he  hears  the  shout  of  his  country,  rising 
en  masse — is  the  whole  story  of  the  piece.  But 
around  this  slender  thread,  the  author  has  strung 
some  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  resplendent 
gems  of  poetry  we  have  seen  for  years. 

Let  us  present  our  readers  with  a few  pas- 
sages, selected  almost  at  random.  Take  the 
“ Song  of  the  Dancers”  for  its  music  : 

••  Danccrt.  Sing  lowly,  foot  slowly,  oh,  why  should  we 
chase 

The  hour  that  gives  heaven  to  this  earthly  embrace  ? 
To-morrow,  to-morrow,  is  dreary  and  lonely ; 

Then  love  as  they  love  who  would  live  to  love  only  1 
Closer  yet,  eyes  of  jet — breasts  fair  and  sweet! 

No  eyes  flash  like  those  eyes  that  flash  as  they  meet! 
Weave  brightly,  wear  lightly,  the  warm-woven  chain, 

Love  on  for  to-night  if  we  ne’er  love  again. 

Fond  youths ! happy  maidens  ! we  are  not  alone ! 

Bright  steps  and  sweet  voices  keep  pace  with  our  own. 
Love-lorn  Lusignuolo,  the  soft-sighing  breeze, 

The  rose  with  the  zephyr,  the  wind  with  the  trees. 

While  heaven  blushing  pleasure,  is  full  of  love  notes. 

Soft  down  the  sweet  measure  the  fairy  world  floats.” 

P.  1,  2. 

Take  the  Monk’s  Appeal  to  his  “Mother, 
Italy,”  for  its  eloquenoo  : 

“ By  thine  eternal  youth, 

And  cocternal  utterless  dishonor— 

Past,  present,  future,  life  and  death,  all  oaths 
Which  may  bind  earth  and  heaven,  mother,  I swear  it 
Wc  know  we  have  dishonored  thee.  We  know 
All  thou  canst  tell  the  angels.  At  thy  feet, 

The  feet  where  kings  have  trembled,  we  confess, 

And  weep  ; and  only  bid  thee  live,  my  mother, 

To  see  how  we  can  die.  Thou  shall  be  free ! 

By  all  our  sins,  and  all  tby  wrongs,  we  swear  it 
We  swear  it  mother,  by  the  thousand  omens 
That  heave  this  pregnant  time.  Tempests  for  whom 
The  Alps  lack  wombs — quick  earthquakes  hurricanes 
That  moan  and  chafe,  and  thunder  for  the  light, 

And  must  be  native  here.  Hark,  hark,  the  angel ! 

I sec  the  birthday  in  the  imminent  skies ! 

Clouds  break  in  fire.  Earth  yawns.  The  exulting  thunder 
Shouts  havoc  to  the  whirlwinds.  And  men  hear, 

Amid  the  terrors  of  consenting  storms, 

Floods,  rocking  worlds,  mad  seas,  and  rending  mountains, 
Above  the  infinite  clash,  one  long  great  cry,  ^ 

Thou  bhaut  be  fbeb  !”  P* 14» lo* 

Take  the  few  lines  about  u Truth,”  for  their 
depth  : 

“ Truth  is  the  equal  sun, 

Ripening  no  less  the  hemlock  than  the  vino. 


Truth  is  the  flash  that  turns  aside  no  more 
For  castle  than  for  cot  Truth  is  a spear 
Thrown  by  the  blind.  Truth  is  a Nemesis 
Which  leadeth  her  beloved  by  the  hand 
Through  all  things ; giving  him  no  task  to  break 
A bruised  reed,  but  bidding  him  stand  firm 
Though  she  crush  worlds.”  P.  21,  22. 

Take,  for  its  harrowing  power,  blended  with 
beauty,  the  description  of  a “Lost  Female,’ ' 
symbolizing  the  degradation  of  Italy,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  heroine  of  the  tale  : 

"Or,  oh,  prince’s  daughter,  if 
In  some  proud  street,  leaning  'twixt  night  and  day 
From  out  thy  palace  balcony  to  meet 
The  breeze— that  tempted  by  the  hush  of  eve. 

Steals  from  the  fields  about  a city’s  shows. 

And  like  a lost  child,  scared  with  wondering,  flies, 

From  side  to  side  in  touching  trust  and  terror, 

Crying  sweet  country  names  and  dropping  flowers— 
Leaning  to  meet  that  breeze,  and  looking  down 
To  the  so  silent  city,  if  below, 

With  dress  disordered,  and  disheveled  passions 
Streaming  from  desperate  eyes  that  flash  and  flicker 
Like  corpse-lights  (eyes  that  once  were  known  on  high 
Morning  and  night,  as  welcome  there  as  thine), 

And  brow  of  trodden  enow,  and  form  majestic 
That  might  have  walked  unchallenged  through  the  skies, 
And  reckless  feet,  fitful  with  wine  and  woe, 

And  songs  of  revel  that  fall  dead  about 

Her  ruined  beauty— sadder  than  a wail- 

(As  if  the  sweet  maternal  eve  for  pity 

Took  out  the  joy,  and,  with  a blush  of  twilight. 

Uncrowned  the  Bacchanal)— some  outraged  sister 

Passe tb,  be  patient,  think  upon  yon  heaven, 

Where  angels  hail  the  Magdalen,  look  down 

Upon  that  life  in  death,  and  say,  ‘ My  country !' " P.  36. 

Take,  for  its  wondrous  pathos  and  truth,  the 
description  of  “Infancy :” 

“ Thou  little  child, 

Thy  mother’s  joy,  thy  father’s  hope— thou  bright 
Pure  dwelling  where  two  fond  hearts  keep  their  gladnew— 
Thou  little  potentate  of  love,  who  comest 
With  solemn  sweet  dominion  to  the  old, 

Who  see  thee  in  thy  merry  fancies  charged 
With  the  grave  embassage  of  that  dear  past. 

When  they  were  young  like  thee — thou  vindication 
Of  God — thou  living  witness  against  all  men 
Who  have  been  babes — thou  everlasting  promise 
Which  no  man  keeps— thou  portrait  of  our  nature, 

| Which  in  despair  and  pride  we  scorn  and  worship.” 
j P.  71,  72. 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  quote,  or  oven  indicate, 
a tithe  of  the  beautiful,  melting,  and  magnificent 
passages  in  this  noble  “ Roman.”  We  would 
merely  request  the  reader  s attention  to  the  whole 
of  the  sixth  scene ; to  the  ballad,  a most  exquisite 
and  pathetic  one,  entitled  the  “ Winter’s  Night 
to  the  “ Vision  of  Quirinus,”  a piece  of  powerful 
and  condensed  imagination  ; and,  best  of  all,  to 
the  “Dream  of  the  Coliseum,”  in  scene  viii. — a 
dream  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
that  of  Sardanapalus. 

But  it  is  not  tho  brilliance  of  occasional  parti 
and  passages  alone,  which  justifies  us  in  pro- 
nouncing the  “ Roman”  an  extraordinary  pro- 
duction. We  look  at  it  as  a whole,  and  thus 
regarding  it,  we  find — first,  a wondrous  freedom 
from  faults,  major  or  minor,  juvenile  or  non- 
juvenile  ; wondrous,  inasmuch  as  the  author  is 
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still  Tory  young,  not  many  years,  indeed,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  majority.  There  is  exaggeration, 
we  grant,  in  passages,  but  it  is  exaggeration  as 
essential  to  the  circumstances  and  the  characters 
as  Lear's  insane  language  is  to  his  madness,  or 
Othello's  turbid  tide  of  figures  to  his  jealousy. 
The  hero-— an  enthusiast — speaks  always  in  en- 
thusiastic terms ; but  of  extravagance  we  find 
lade,  and  of  absurdity  or  affectation  none.  Dif- 
fusion there  is,  but  it  is  often  the  beautiful  diffu- 
sion of  one  who  dallies  with  beloved  thoughts, 
mod  will  not  let  them  go  till  they  have  told  him 
all  that  is  in  their  heart.  And  ever  and  anon 
we  meet  with  strong  single  lines  and  separate 
sentences,  containing  truth  and  fancy  concen- 
trated as  “ lion's  marrow.” 

Take  a few  specimens.  Of  Italy  he  says : 

**  She  wraps  the  purple  round  her  outraged  breast, 
And  even  In  fetter*  can  not  be  a slave.” 

Again,  she 

M Stands  menacled  before  the  world,  and  bears 
Two  hemispheres — innumerable  wrongs, 

Dlimitable  glories.” 

11  The  soul  never 

Can  twice  be  virgin — the  eye  that  strike* 

Upon  the  bidden  path  to  the  unseen 
Is  henceforth  for  two  world*.” 

“ To  both  world* 

— The  inner  and  the  outer — we  come  naked, 

The  very  noblest  heart  on  earth,  hath  oft 
No  better  lot  than  to  detent.” 

Before  every  man  the  world  of  beauty, 

Like  a great  artist,  standeth  night  and  day 
With  patient  hand  retouching  in  the  heart 
God’s  defaced  image.” 

4 Rude  heaps  that  had  been  cities  clad  the  ground 
With  history.” 

” Strange  fragment* 

Of  forms  once  held  divine,  and  still,  like  angels, 
Immortal  every  where.” 

“The  poet, 

In  some  rapt  moment  of  intense  attendance, 

The  skies  being  genial,  and  the  earthly  air 
Propitious,  catches  on  the  inward  ear 
The  awful  and  unutterable  meanings 
Of  a divine  soliloquy.” 

The  very  stars  themselves  are  nearer  to  us  than 
to-morrow.” 

“ The  great  man b set 

Among  us  pigmies,  with  a heaveoUer  stature. 

And  brighter  face  than  ours,  that  we  most  fry 
Even  to  smite  it.” 

“ Great  merchants,  men 
Who  dealt  in  kingdoms ; ruddy  aruspex, 

And  pale  philosopher,  who  bent  beneath 

The  keys  of  wisdom.”  # 

“ The  Coliseum stood  ont  a rk 

With  thoughts  of  ages : like  some  mighty  'aptive 
Upon  his  deathbed  in  a Christian  land, 

And  lying,  through  the  chant  of  Psalm  and  Creed 
Unshriven  and  stern,  with  peace  upon  his  brow, 

And  on  his  lips  strange  gods.” 

Our  readers  must  perceive  from  such  extracts, 
•Sat  our  author  belongs  more  to  the  masculine 


than  to  the  mystic  school.  Deep  in  thought,  he 
is  clear  in  language  and  in  purpose.  Since 
Byron's  dramas,  we  have  seldom  had  such  fiery 
and  vigorous  verse.  He  blends  the  strong  with 
the  tender,  in  natural  and  sweet  proportions. 
His  genius,  too,  vaults  into  the  lyric  motion  with 
very  great  ease  and  mastery.  He  is  a nr’nstrel 
as  well  as  a bard,  and  has  shown  power  over 
almost  every  form  of  lyrical  composition.  His 
sentiment  is  clear  without  being  commonplace, 
original,  yet  not  extravagant,  and  betokens,  as 
well  as  his  style,  a masculine  health,  maturity, 
and  completeness,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a 
first  attempt.  Above  all,  his  tone  of  mind,  while 
sympathizing  to  rapture  with  the  liberal  progress 
of  the  age,  is  that  of  one  who  feels  the  eternal 
divinity  and  paramount  power  of  the  Christian 
religion;  that  what  God  has  once  pronounced 
true  can  never  become  a lie;  that  what  was 
once  really  alive  may  change,  but  can  never  die ; 
that  Christianity  is  a fact,  great,  real,  and  per- 
manent, as  birth  or  death ; and  that  its  seeming 
decay  is  only  the  symptom  that  it  is  putting  off 
the  old  skin,  and  about  to  renew  its  mighty 
youth. 

We  have  thus  found  many,  if  not  all,  the 
qualities  of  our  ideal  poet  united  in  the  author 
of  the  “ Roman,”  and  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  we  expect  more  from  him  than  from  any 
other  of  our  rising  “ Sons  of  the  Morning.”  But 
he  must  work  and  walk  worthy  of  his  high 
vocation,  and  of  the  hopes  which  now  lie  upon 
him — hopes  which  must  cither  be  the  ribbons 
of  his  crown  or  the  cords  of  his  sacrifice.  He 
must  discard  his  tendency  to  diffusion,  and  break 
in  that  demon-steed  of  eloquence,  who  sometimes 
is  apt  to  run  away  with  him.  He  must  give  us 
next,  not  scattered  scenes,  but  a whole  epio,  the 
middle  of  which  shall  be  as  obvious  as  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end.  He  should,  in  his  next 
work,  seek  less  to  please,  startle,  or  gain  an 
audience,  than  to  tell  them  in  thunder  and  in 
music  what  they  ought  to  believe  and  to  do. 
Thus  acting,  he  may  “fill  his  crescent-sphere;” 
revive  the  power  and  glory  of  song ; give  voice 
to  a great  dumb  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  age; 
rescue  the  lyre  from  the  camp  of  the  Philistines, 
where  it  has  been  but  too  long  detained ; and 
render  possible  the  hope,  that  the  day  shall 
oome  when  again,  as  formerly,  the  names  “of 
poet  and  of  prophet  are  the  some.” 

[From  Sharpe’s  London  Magazine.] 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMAS  CAMP- 
BELL. 

rf  his  intercourse  with  society,  Campbell  was 
& shrewd  observer  of  those  often  contra- 
dictory elements  of  whicn  it  is  composed.  Ad- 
verting to  the  absurd  and  ludicrous,  he  had  the 
art  or  talent  of  heightening  their  effect  by 
touches  peculiarly  his  own ; while  the  quiet 
gravity  with  which  he  related  his  personal  an- 
ecdotes or  adventures,  added  greatly  to  the 
charm,  and  often  threw  his  unsuspecting  hearers 
into  uncontrollable  fits  of  laughter.  Nor  was 
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He  had  but  little  left  of  that  triumphant  chuckle 
which  used  to  provoke  such  laughter  among 
the  younkers ; and  day  after  day  he  would  sit 
mute  and  moping  on  his  perch,  seldom  answer- 
ing the  numerous  questions  that  were  put  to 
him  regarding  the  cause  of  his  malady.  Had 
any  child  of  the  family  been  sick,  it  could  hard- 
ly have  been  treated  with  greater  tenderness 
than  Poll. 

“ At  last,  one  fine  morning,  just  as  the  vernal 
equinox  bad  blown  a few  ships  into  harbor,  a 
stranger  was  announced,  and  immediately  recog- 
nized by  the  master  of  the  house  as  a ‘ Don7 
something — a Spanish  merchant,  whose  kind- 
ness to  a young  member  of  the  family  had  been 
often  mentioned  in  his  letters  from  Mexico. 
One  of  his  own  ships,  a brig,  in  which  he  had 
made  the  voyage,  was  then  in  the  bay,  driven 
in  by  stress  of  weather,  for  Mull  was  no  market 
for  Spanish  goods.  But  that  was  not  my  busi- 
ness ; he  would  most  likely  pay  a visit  to  Green- 
ock, where,  in  the  present  day  at  least,  Spanish 
cargoes  are  rife  enough. 

“ No  sooner  had  their  visitor  exchanged 
salutations  with  the  master  of  the  house  and 
his  family,  than  the  parrot  caught  his  eye  ; and, 
going  up  to  the  cage,  he  addressed  the  aged 
bird  in  familiar  Spanish.  The  effect  was  elec- 
tric : the  poor  blind  captive  seemed  as  if  sud- 
denly awakened  to  a new  existence ; he  flut- 
tered his  wings  in  ecstasy — opened  his  eyes, 
fixed  them,  dim  and  sightless  as  they  were, 
intently  on  the  stranger ; then  answered  him  in 
the  same  speech — not  an  accent  of  which  ho 
had  ever  heard  for  twenty  years.  His  joy  was 
excessive — but  it  was  very  short;  for  In  the 
midst  of  his  screams  and  antics,  poor  Poll 
dropped  dead  from  his  perch.5 * 

Such  was  the  incident  upon  which  Campbell 
composed  the  little  ballad  entitled  “ The  Par- 
rot.” It  had  taken  strong  hold  of  bis  memory, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  * found  its 
way  into  the  pages  of  the  “New  Monthly,” 
and  is  now  incorporated  with  his  acknowledged 
poems. 

[From  Sharpe's  London  Magazine.] 
GALILEO  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 
by  * b. 

I HAD  been  walking  in  a grove  of  lime-trees, 
arched  above  me,  like  the  stately  roofing  of 
a cathedral.  As  1 entered,  the  daylight  was 
yet  strong ; but  when  I left  my  temporary  re- 
treat, the  heavens  were  clustered  over  with 
stars,  and  one  of  them,  high  above  the  old  gray 
tower  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  St.  Augustine, 
almost  cast  a shadow  across  the  landscape — it 
was  the  planet  Jupiter : and  I have  never  ob- 
served it— at  least,  thus  eminent  among  its 
brethren — without  being  more  or  less  reminded 

at; 

“ The  •tarry  Galileo,  and  his  woes.” 

To  this  planet  did  the  philosopher  direct  the 

* See  ‘Life  and  Letters  of  Campbell"  VoL  I.  Rest- 
deacM  in  Mull 


then  newly-invented  telescope,  the  result  being 
the  discovery  of  four  attendant  moons : while 
the  analogy  derived  from  the  motions  of  these 
little  stars,  performing  their  revolutions  round 
the  primary  planet  in  perfect  order  and  concord, 
afforded  an  argument  that  had  a powerful  influ- 
ence in  confirming  Galileo’s  own  views  in  favor 
of  the  Copernican  system  of  the  universe,  and 
ultimately  converting  the  scientific  world  to  the 
same  opinion. 

Yet  little  more  than  two  centuries  since,  on 
the  14th  February,  1633,  the  astronomer,  cited 
before  the  Inquisition,  arrived  at  Rome,  to  an- 
swer the  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy ; while, 
a few  months  ago,  in  the  brief  but  glorious  day- 
burst  of  Roman  liberty,  that  very  Inquisition  was 
invaded  by  an  exultant  populace,  and  among  its 
archives,  full  memorials  of  martyred  worth  and 
of  heroio  endurance,  most  eagerly,  but  in  vain, 
was  sought  the  record  of  the  process  against 
the  great  philosopher. 

Galileo,  on  a former  occasion,  in  reference  to 
some  of  his  scientific  discoveries,  had  heard 
rumors  of  papal  persecution,  and  as  a cautious 
friend  whispered  to  him  the  unpleasing  tidings, 
he  had  exclaimed,  “Never  will  I barter  the 
freedom  of  my  intellect  to  one  as  liable  to  err 
as  myself  I” 

The  time  quickly  arrived  to  test  his  courage 
and  his  resolution. 

For  a little  while,  we  are  informed,  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  secluded  in  the  palace  of  his 
friend  Nieoiini.  In  a few  months,  however,  he 
was  removed  to  an  apartment  in  the  Exchequer 
of  the  Inquisition,  still  being  permitted  the  at- 
tendance of  his  own  servant,  and  many  indul- 
gences of  which  they  had  not  decided  to  de- 
prive him.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June,  of  the 
same  year,  he  appeared  before  the  Holy  Office. 
Through  its  gloomy  halls  and  passages  he  passed 
to  the  tribunal.  There  was  little  hero,  as  in 
the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Rome,  to 
captivate  the  senses.  The  dark  walls  were 
unadorned  with  the  creations  of  art;  state  and 
ceremony  were  the  gloomy  ushers  to  the  cham- 
ber of  intolerance.  In  silence  and  in  mystery 
commenced  the  preparations.  The  familiars  of 
the  office  advanced  to  the  astronomer,  and  ar- 
rayed him  in  the  penitential  garment ; and  as  he 
approached,  with  a slow  and  measured  step, 
the  tribunal,  cardinals,  and  prelates  noiseless- 
ly assembled,  and  a dark  circle  of  officers  and 
priests  closed  in,  while,  as  if  oonscious  that 
the  battle  had  commenced  in  earnest  between 
mind  and  power,  all  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the  hierarchy  of  Rome — that  system  which 
had  hitherto  possessed  a swTay  unlimited  over  the 
fears  and  opinions  of  mankind — was  summoned 
up  to  increase  the  solemnity  and  significance  of 
the  judgment  about  to  be  pronounced  against 
him. 

To  the  tedious  succession  of  technical  pro- 
ceedings, mocking  justice  by  their  very  assump- 
tion of  formality,  it  would  be  nec  dless  to  refer. 
Solemnly,  however,  and  by  an  authority  which 
it  was  fatal  to  resist,  Galileo  was  called  on  to 
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renounce  a truth  which  his  whole  life  had  been 
oonsecrated  to  reveal  and  to  maintain,  “ The 
motion  through  space  of  the  Earth  and  Plhnets 
round  the  Sun.” 

Then,  immediately,  assuming  he  had  nothing 
to  allege,  would  attempt  no  resistance,  and  offer 
no  defense,  came  the  sentence  of  the  tribunal, 
banning  and  anathematizing  all  who  held  the 
doctrine,  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  system, 
as  a tenet  “ philosophically  false,  and  formally 
heretical.” 

And  then  they  sentenced  the  old  and  infirm 
philosopher — this  band  of  infallibles 1 — they  bade 
him  abjure  and  detest  the  said  errors  and  here- 
sies. They  decreed  his  book  to  the  flames,  and 
they  condemned  him  for  life  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  bidding  him  recite,  “once  a 
week,  seven  penitential  psalms  for  the  good  of 
his  soul !” 

Did  Galileo  yield?  Did  he  renounce  that 
theory  now  affording  such  ample  proof  of  the 
beauty  and  order  of  the  universe  ; to  whose  very 
laws  Kepler,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  the 
philosopher,  was  even  then,  though  unconscious- 
ly, bearing  evidence,  by  his  wonderful  theorem 
of  velocities  and  distances,  a problem  which 
Newton  afterward  confirmed  and  illustrated  ? 

Did  Galileo  yield  ? He  did.  Broken  by 
age  and  infirmity,  importuned  by  friends  more 
alarmed  than  himself,  perhaps,  at  the  terrors  of 
that  merciless  tribunal,  he  signed  his  abjuration ; 
yielded  all  his  judges  demanded ; echoed  their 
curse  and  ban,  as  their  superstition  or  their  hate 
required.  There  is  a darker  tale  dimly  hinted 
by  those  familiar  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
Holy  Office,  that  the  terms,  “ II  rigoroso  esame,” 
during  which  Galileo  is  reported  to  have  an- 
swered like  a good  Christian,  officially  announce 
the  application  of  the  torture. 

Then  occurred,  perhaps  scarcely  an  hour 
afterward,  that  remarkable  episode  in  this  man’s 
history.  As  he  arose  from  the  ground  on  which, 
all  kneeling,  he  had  pronounced  his  abjuration, 
he  gave  a significant  stamp,  and  whispered  to  a 
friend,  “ E pur  si  muove  /”  u Yet  it  does  move” 
— ay,  and  in  spite  of  Inquisitions,  has  gone 
round — nay,  the  whole  world  of  thought  itself 
has  moved,  and  having  received  an  impulse 
from  such  minds,  will  revolve  for  ages  in  a 
glorious  cycle  for  mankind!  But  the  most 
touching  incident  of  Galileo’s  story  is  yet  to 
come. 

After  several  years  of  confinement  at  Arcetri, 
the  great  astronomer  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
Florence,  upon  the  conditions  that,  he  should 
neither  quit  his  house,  nor  receive  the  visits  of 
nis  friends.  They  removed  him  from  a prison,  to 
make  a prison  of  his  home.  Alas  ! it  was  even 
worse  than  this. 

Much  as  the  greatest  minds  love  fame,  and 
struggle  to  obtain  it,  the  proudest  triumphs  of 
genius  and  of  science,  the  applause  of  the  world 
itself,  ever  loud  and  obtrusive,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  low  and  gentlo  murmurs  of  pleas- 
ure and  of  pride  from  those  we  love.  There 
was  one  being  from  whom  Galileo  had  been 


accustomed  to  hear  those  consolations — his  child 
his  gentle  Maria  Galilei.  He  had  been  other- 
wise a solitary  indeed,  and  now  more  than  ever 
so,  when  he  was  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  greatest  minds.  * To  his  lovely  girl,  his 
-daughter,  his  heart  olung  with  more  than  food- 
ness.  No  wife  of  Pliny,  perhaps,  ever  wafted 
to  her  husband  with  sweeter  devotion  the  echoes 
of  the  applauding  world  without,  greeting  him 
she  loved,  than  she  did — his  Maria  Galilei.  As 
he  returned  from  prison,  the  way  seemed  tedious, 
the  fleetest  traveling  all  too  slow,  till  he  should 
once  more  fold  her  to  his  heart;  and  she,  too, 
she  anticipated  meeting  her  father  with  a pleas- 
ure greater  than  ever  before  enjoyed,  since  he 
had  now  become  a victim,  sainted  in  her  eyes, 
by  the  persecution  he  had  suffered. 

Short,  indeed,  was  this  happiness,  if  enjoyed 
at  all.  Within  the  month,  she  died,  and  the 
home  of  Galileo  was  more  than  a prison — it  was 
a desolate  altar,  on  which  the  last  and  most 
precious  of  his  household  gods  was  shivered. 
And  he  died  too,  a few  years  afterward,  that 
good  old  man ! 

But  he  had  yielded — be  was  no  martyr  1 Yea, 
indeed ! Bat  be  it  remembered,  that  if  he  pos- 
sessed not  the  moral  courage  of  a Huss,  a Sav- 
onarola, or  a Luther,  he  was  not  called  to  exer- 
cise it  in  so  high  a cause.  The  assertion  and 
support  of  a religious  truth  is  impressed  with  fai 
deeper  obligations  than  the  advocacy  of  a scien- 
tific one,  however  well  maintained  by  analogy, 
and  confirmed  by  reason. 

Still  there  was  a deep  devotional  sentiment 
that  pervaded  the  character  of  Galileo.  Before 
be  died,  he  became  totally  blind ; yet  he  did  not 
despair.  Like  Milton,  he  labored  on  for  man- 
kind— nay,  pursued  his  scientific  studies,  invent 
ing  mechanical  substitutes  for  his  loss  of  vision,  tc 
enablo  him  still  to  pursue  his  arduous  researches 

It  is  true  he  was  shut  out,  like  the  eldei 
Herschel,  from  the  view  of  that  glorious  com* 
pany,  toward  which  his  spirit  had  so  often  soared 
Well  might  his  friend  Castelli  say,  in  allusion  tc 
his  infirmity,  “ that  the  noblest  eyes  were  dark* 
ened  which  nature  had  ever  made— eyes  sc 
privileged,  and  gifted  with  such  rare  qualities, 
that  they  might  be  said  to  have  seen  more  than 
all  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  al  who  were  to  come.” 
Galileo  himself  bore  noble  tribute  to  his  friend, 

I when  he  exclaimed, 

u Never,  never  will  I cease  to  use  the  sense* 
i which  God  has  left  me ; and  though  this  heaven, 

[ this  earth,  this  universe,  be  henceforth  shrank 
for  mo  into  the  narrow  space  which  I myself 
fill,  so  it  please  God,  it  shall  content  me.” 

| The  malice  of  his  enemies  long  survived  bis 
death.  The  partisans  of  Romo  disputed  his  right 
to  make  a will.  They  denied  him  a monument 
for  which  large  sums  had  been  subscribed. 

| A hundred  years  afterward,  when  a splendid 
! memorial  was  about  to  bo  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, the  President  of  the  Florentine  Academy 
descended  into  his  grave,  and  desecrated  his  re- 
mains, by  bearing  off,  as  relict  for  a 
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the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  one  of  his  ver- 
tebra ! So  the  victims  of  the  religious  fury  of 
one  age  become  the  martyrs  of  science  in  another ! 

And  what  is  the  moral  of  what  we  have  writ- 
ten concerning  Galileo?  Is  there  no  teaching 
that  may  instruct  our  own  times,  especially 
when  we  see  how,  through  scorn  and  persecu- 
tion, and  this  worlds  contumely,  and  through 
the  gloom  and  shadows  of  ignorance  and  fear, 
the  form  and  substance  of  mighty  Truth  rises, 
slowly  and  dimly,  perchance,  at  first,  but  grand- 
ly and  majestically  ere  long  ? Little  more  than 
two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  death 
of  Galileo,  but  ample  justice  has  been  done  to 
his  memory.  His  name  will  be  a watchword 
through  all  time,  to  urge  men  forward  in  the 
great  cause  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress ; 
and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  whose  fruits  were 
once  on  earth,  plucked,  perhaps,  ere  they  were 
matured,  has  shot  up  with  its  golden  branches 
into  the  skies,  over  which  has  radiated  the  smiles 
of*  a beneficent  Providence  to  cheer  man  onward 
in  the  career  of  virtue  and  intelligence. 

44  There  is  something/5  as  a profound  writer 
has  observed,*  44  in  the  spirit  of  the  present  age, 
greater  than  the  age  itself.  It  is,  the  appearance 
of  a new  power  in  the  world,  the  multitude  of 
minds  now  pressing  forward  in  the  great  task  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  regeneration  of  mankind. 55 

And  this  cause  must  ultimately  triumph. 
The  energies  and  discoveries  of  men  like  Gali- 
leo, remote  as  their  history  becomes,  have  an 
undying  influence. 

The  power  of  a great  mind  is  like  the  attrac- 
tion of  a sun.  It  appears  in  the  infinite  bounds 
of  space,  far,  far  away,  as  a grain  among  other 
gold  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  Eternal,  or,  at  most, 
but  as  a luminous  spot ; and  yet  we  know  that 
its  influence  controls,  and  is  necessary  for,  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  nearest,  as  well 
as  the  remotest  system.  So  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  universe,  from  world  to  world,  from 
star  to  star,  the  influence  of  one  great  mind  ex- 
tends, and  we  are  drawn  toward  it  by  an  unseen, 
but  all-pervading  affinity.  Thus  has  the  cause 
of  moral  and  intellectual  progress  a sure  guar- 
antee of  success.  It  has  become  a necessity, 
interwoven  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — a neces- 
sity impressed  by  every  revelation  of  social  evil, 
as  well  as  proclaimed  by  every  scientific  dis- 
covery— gaining  increased  energy  and  power  | 
from  the  manifestation  of  every  new  wonder 
and  mystery  of  nature — nay,  from  the  building 
of  every  steam-ship,  the  laying  down  of  every 
new  line  of  railway. 

[From  Dickeru’s  “ Household  Words.”] 

EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

THE  name  of  Ebcnezer  Elliott  is  associated 
with  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
political  changes  of  modern  times ; with  events 
oot  yet  sufficiently  removed  from  us,  to  allow 
of  their  being  canvassed  in  this  place  with  that 
freedom  which  would  serve  the  more  fully  to 

* Channing. 
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illustrate  his  real  merits.  Elliott  would  have 
been  a poet,  in  all  that  constitutes  true  poetry, 
had  the  corn  laws  never  existed. 

He  was  bom  on  25th  March,  1781,  at  the 
New  Foundry,  Masborough,  in  the  parish  of 
Rotherham,  where  his  father  was  a clerk  in  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  Walker,  with  a salary 
of  d£60  or  c£70  per  annum.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  strong  political  tendencies,  possessed  of 
humorous  and  satiric  power,  that  might  have 
qualified  him  for  a comio  actor.  Such  was  the 
character  he  bore  for  political  sagacity  that  he 
was  popularly  known  as  “ Devil  Elliott.5 5 The 
mother  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  a woman 
of  an  extreme  nervous  temperament,  constantly 
suffering  from  ill  health,  and  constitutionally 
awkward  and  diffident. 

Ebenezer  commenced  his  early  training  at  a 
dame’s  school;  but  shy,  awkward,  and  desul- 
tory, he  made  little  progress ; nor  did  he  thrive 
much  better  at  the  school  in  which  he  was  after- 
ward placed.  Here  he  employed  his  comrades 
to  do  his  tasks  for  him,  and  of  course  laid  no 
foundation  for  his  future  education.  His  parents, 
disheartened  by  the  lad’s  apparent  stolidity,  sent 
him  next  to  Dalton’s  school,  two  miles  distant ; 
and  here  he  certainly  acquired  something,  for 
he  retained,  to  old  age,  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  scenes  through  which  he  used  to  pass  on 
his  way  to  and  from  this  school.  For  want  of 
the  necessary  preliminary  training,  he  could  do 
little  or  nothing  with  letters : he  rather  pre- 
ferred playing  truant  and  roaming  the  meadows 
in  listless  idleness,  wherever  his  fancy  led  him. 

This  could  not  last.  His  father  soon  set  him 
to  work  in  the  foundry;  and  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  lad  stood  on  better  terms  with 
himself  than  he  had  been  for  a considerable  pe- 
riod, for  he  discovered  that  he  could  compete 
with  others  in  work — sheer  hand-labor — if  he 
could  not  in  the  school.  One  disadvantage* 
however,  arose,  as  he  tells  us,  from  his  foundry 
life ; for  he  acquired  a relish  for  vulgar  pursuits, 
and  the  village  alehouse  divided  his  attentions 
with  the  woods  and  fields.  Still  a deep  im- 
pression of  the  charms  of  nature  had  been  made 
upon  him  by  his  boyish  rambles,  which  the  de- 
basing influences  and  associations  into  which 
he  was  thrown  could  not  wholly  wipe  out.  He 
would  still  wander  away  in  his  accustomed 
haunts,  and  purify  his  soul  from  her  alehouse 
defilements,  by  copious  draughts  of  the  fresh 
nectar  of  natural  beauty  imbibed  from  the  sylvan 
scenery  around  him. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  the  future  poet 
presented  a strange  medley  of  opposites  and 
antitheses.  Without  the  ordinary  measure  of 
adaptation  for  scholastic  pursuits,  he  inhaled 
the  vivid  influences  of  external  things,  delight- 
ing intensely  in  natural  objects,  and  yet  feeling 
an  infinite  chagrin  and  remorse  at  his  own  idle- 
ness and  ignorance.  We  find  him  highly  im- 
aginative ; making  miniature  lakes  by  sinking 
an  iron  vessel  filled  with  water  in  a heap  of 
stones,  and  gazing  therein  with  wondrous  enjoy 
ment  at  the  reflection  of  the  sun  and  skies  over- 
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_ , . , ipanied  by  the  never-failing  trumpet  as  before 

(From  Comming**  Hunting  Adventure*  in  South  Africa.]  ^ charge  ^ pMSed  c,ose  to  me>  ^ , 

saluted  him  with  a second  bullet  in  the  shoulder, 
of  which  be  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice. 
I now  determined  not  to  fire  again  until  I could 
make  a steady  shot ; but,  although  the  elephant 


l 


CONFLICT  WITH  AN  ELEPHANT. 

N a few  minutes  one  of  those  who  had  gone 
off  to  our  left  came  running  breathless  to 


say  that  he  had  seen  the  mighty  game.  I ! turned  repeatedly,  w Sunday”  invariably  disap- 
halted  for  a minute,  and  instructed  Isaac,  who  pointed  me,  capering  so  that  it  was  impossible 


carried  the  big  Dutch  rifle,  to  act  independently 
of  me,  while  Kleinboy  was  to  assist  me  in  the 


to  fire.  At  length,  exasperated,  I became  reck- 
less of  the  danger,  and,  springing  from  the  sad 


chase ; but,  as  usual,  when  the  row  began,  my  : die,  approached  the  elephant  under  cover  of  a 
followers  thought  only  of  number  one.  I bared  tree  and  gave  him  a bullet  in  the  side  of  the 
my  arms  to  the  shoulder,  and,  having  imbibed  | head,  when,  trumpeting  so  shrilly  that  the  forest 
a draught  of  aqua  pura  from  the  calabash  of  | trembled,  he  charged  among  the  dogs,  from 
one  of  the  spoorers,  I grasped  my  trusty  two-  I whom  he  seemed  to  fancy  that  the  blow  had 
grooved  rifle,  and  told  my  guide  to  go  ahead,  come ; after  which  he  took  up  a position  in  a 
We  proceeded  silently  as  might  be  for  a few ! grove  of  thorns,  with  his  head  toward  me.  I 


hundred  yards,  following  the  guide,  when  he 
suddenly  pointed,  exclaiming,  44  Klow !”  and 
before  us  stood  a herd  of  mighty  bull  elephants, 
packed  together  beneath  a shady  grove  about 
a hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance.  I rode 
slowly  toward  them,  and,  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
served me,  they  made  a loud  rumbling  noise, 
and,  tossing  their  trunks,  wheeled  right  about 
and  made  off  in  one  direction,  crashing  through 
the  forest  and  leaving  a cloud  of  dust  behind 
them.  I was  accompanied  by  a detachment 
of  my  dogs,  who  assisted  me  in  the  pursuit. 

The  distance  I had  come,  and  the  difficulties 
l had  undergone  to  behoid  these  elephants,  rose 
fresh  before  me.  I determined  that  on  this  oc- 
casion at  least  I would  do  my  duty,  and,  dash- 
ing my  spurs  into  44  Sunday’s”  ribs,  I was  very 
soon  much  too  close  in  their  rear  for  safety. 

The  elephants  now  made  an  inclination  to  my 
left,  whereby  I obtained  a good  view  of  the 
ivory.  The  herd  consisted  of  six  bulls;  four 
of  them  were  full  grown,  first-rate  elephants; 
the  other  two  were  fine  fellows,  but  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  perfect  stature.  Of  the  four  old 
fellows,  two  had  much  finer  tusks  than  the  rest, 
and  for  a few  seconds  I was  undecided  which 
of  these  two  I would  follow;  when,  suddenly, 
the  one  which  I fancied  had  the  stoutest  tusks 
broke  from  his  comrades,  and  I at  once  felt 
convinced  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  herd,  j when  the  elephant  charged,  his  cowardly  heart 
and  followed  him  accordingly.  Cantering  along- ! failed  him,  and  he  very  soon  made  his  appear- 
side,  I was  about  to  fire,  when  he  instantly  j ance  at  a safe  distance  in  my  rear.  My  ele- 
tumed,  and,  uttering  a trumpet  so  strong  and  | phant  kept  crashing  along  at  a steady  pace, 
shrill  that  the  earth  seemed  to  vibrate  beneath  with  blood  streaming  from  his  wounds ; the 
my  feet,  he  charged  furiouslj  after  me  for  sev- ! dogs,  which  were  knocked  up  with  fatigue  and 
eral  hundred  yards  in  a direct  line,  not  altering  ] thirst,  no  longer  barked  around  him,  but  had 
his  course  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  trees  J dropped  astern.  It  wTas  long  before  I again 
of  the  forest,  which  he  snapped  and  overthrew  j fired,  for  I was  afraid  to  dismount,  and  “ Sun- 


walked  up  very  near,  and,  os  he  was  in  the  act 
of  charging  (being  in  those  days  under  wrong 
impressions  as  to  the  impracticability  of  bring- 
ing down  an  elephant  with  a shot  in  the  fore- 
head), stood  coolly  in  his  path  until  he  was 
within  fifteen  paces  of  me,  and  let  drive  at  the 
hollow  of  his  forehead,  in  the  vain  expectation 
that  by  so  doing  I should  end  his  career.  The 
shot  only  served  to  increase  his  fury — an  effect 
which,  I bad  remarked,  shots  in  the  head  in- 
variably produced ; and,  continuing  his  charge 
with  incredible  quickness  and  impetuosity,  he 
all  but  terminated  my  elephant-hunting  forever. 
A large  party  of  the  Bechuanas  who  haxl  come 
up,  yelled  out  simultaneously,  imagining  I was 
killed,  for  the  elephant  was  at  one  moment 
almost  on  the  top  of  me : I,  however,  escaped 
by  my  activity,  and  by  dodging  round  the  bushj 
trees.  As  the  elephant  was  charging,  an  enor 
moas  thorn  ran  deep  into  the  solo  of  my  foot 
the  old  Badenoch  brogues,  which  I that  daj 
sported,  being  worn  through,  and  this  caused 
me  severe  pain,  laming  me  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  conflict. 

The  elephant  held  on  through  the  forest  at 
a sweeping  pace;  but  he  was  hardly  out  of 
sight  when  I was  loaded  and  in  the  saddle,  and 
soon  once  more  alongside.  About  this  time  I 
heard  Isaac  blazing  away  at  another  bull ; but 


like  reeds  in  his  headlong  career. 

When  he  pulled  up  in  his  charge,  I likewise 
halted;  and  as  he  slowly  turned  to  retreat,  I 
let  fly  at  bis  shoulder,  44  Sunday”  capering  and 
prancing,  and  giving  me  much  trouble.  On 
receiving  the  ball  the  elephant  shrugged  his 
shoulder,  and  made  off  at  a free,  majestic  walk. 
This  shot  brought  several  of  the  dogs  to  my 
assistance  which  had  been  following  the  other 
elephants,  and  on  their  ooming  up  and  barking 


day”  was  extremely  troublesome.  At  length 
I fired  sharp  right  and  left  from  the  saddle . 
he  got  both  balls  behind  the  shoulder,  and  mad« 
a long  charge  after  me,  rumbling  and  trumpet 
ing  as  before.  The  whole  body  of  the  Baman 
gwato  men  had  now  come  up,  and  were  follow 
ing  a short  distance  behind  me.  Among  thest 
was  Mollyeon,  who  volunteered  to  help;  am 
being  a very  swift  and  active  fellow,  he  ren- 
dered me  important  service  by  holding  raj 


another  headlong  charge  was  the  result,  aecom-  j fidgety  horse’s  head  while  I fired  and  IcaJed 
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I then  fired  six  broadsides  from  the  saddle, 
(he  elephant  charging  almost  every  time,  and 
pursuing  us  back  to  the  main  body  in  our 
rear,  who  fled  in  all  directions  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

The  sun  had  now  sunk  behind  the  tops  of 
the  trees ; it  would  very  soon  be  dark,  and  the 
elephant  did  not  seem  much  distressed,  notwith- 
standing all  he  had  received.  I recollected  that 
my  time  was  short,  and  therefore  at  once  resolved 
to  fire  no  more  from  the  saddle,  but  to  go  close 
up  to  him  and  fire  on  foot.  Riding  up  to  him, 
1 dismounted,  and,  approaching  very  near,  I 
gave  it  him  right  and  left  in  the  side  of  the  head, 
upon  which  he  made  a long  and  determined 
charge  after  me ; but  I was  now  very  reckless 
of  bis  charges,  for  I saw  that  he  could  not  over- 
take me,  and  in  a twinkling  I was  loaded,  and, 
again  approaching,  fired  sharp  right  and  left 
behind  his  shoulder.  Again  he  charged  with 
a terrific  trumpet,  which  sent  “Sunday”  flying 
through  the  forest.  This  was  his  last  charge. 
The  wounds  which  he  had  received  began  to 
tell  on  his  constitution,  and  he  now  stood  at 
bay  beside  a thorny  tree,  with  the  dogs  barking 
Ground  him.  These,  refreshed  by  the  evening 
breeze,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  nearly  over 
with  the  elephant,  had  once  more  come  to  my 
assistance.  Having  loaded,  1 drew  near  and 
fired  right  and  left  at  his  forehead.  On  receiv- 
ing these  shots,  instead  of  charging,  ho  tossed 
his  trunk  up  and  down,  and  by  various  sounds 
and  motions,  most  gratifying  to  the  hungry 
natives,  evinced  that  his  demise  was  near. 
Again  I loaded,  and  fired  my  last  shot  behind 
bis  shoulder : on  receiving  it,  he  turned  round 
the  busby  tree  beside  which  he  stood,  and  I 
ran  round  to  give  him  the  other  barrel,  but  the 
mighty  old  monarch  of  the  forest  needed  no 
more ; before  I could  clear  the  bushy  tree  he 
fell  heavily  on  his  side,  and  his  spirit  had  fled. 
My  feelings  at  this  moment  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  a few  brother  Nimrods  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  eqjoy  a similar  encounter. 
I never  felt  so  gratified  on  any  former  occasion 
as  I did  then. 

By  this  time  all  the  natives  had  come  up ; 
they  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  flocked 
around  the  elephant,  laughing  and  talking  at 
a rapid  pace.  I climbed  on  to  him,  and  sat 
enthroned  upon  his  side,  which  was  as  high  as 
my  eyes  when  standing  on  the  ground.  In  a 
few  minutes  night  set  in,  when  the  natives, 
having  illuminated  the  jungle  with  a score  of 
fires,  and  formed  a semicircle  of  bushes  to 
windward,  lay  down  to  rest  without  partaking 
of  a morsel  of  food.  Mutchuisho  would  not 
allow  a man  to  put  an  assagai  into  the  elephant 
until  the  morrow,  and  placed  two  relays  of 
sentries  to  keep  watch  on  either  side  of  him. 
My  dinner  consisted  of  a piece  of  flesh  from  the 
temple  of  the  elephant,  which  I broiled  on  the 
toot  embers.  In  the  conflict  I had  lost  my  shirt, 
which  was  reduced  to  streamers  by  the  wait-a- 
jit  thorns,  and  all  the  clothing  that  remained 
was  a pair  of  buokskin  knee-breeches. 
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By  the  Author  of  “ Two  Old  Men's  Talks,"  “ Emilia 
Wyndham," 

[Concluded  from  page  178.] 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul  1 and  all  that  is  within  me 
bless  his  holy  name ; 

Who  forgiveth  all  thy  iniquities  and  healeth  all  thy 
diseases, 

Who  Baveth  thy  life  from  destruction,  and  crowneth 
thee  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies. 

MRS.  fiShek. 

I MUST  now  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Fisher . 

she  is  so  great  a favorite  of  mine,  that  before 
I relate  what  became  of  Myra,  I must  make  you 
acquainted  with  this  lady. 

Mrs.  Fisher  was  a respectable  gentlewoman, 
like  personage  of  about  fifty-four,  of  a grave, 
authoritative  and  somewhat  severe  aspect ; but 
with  the  remains  of  very  extraordinary  personal 
beauty  which  she  had  once  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  She  was  somewhat  above  the 
middle  size,  of  an  erect,  firm,  full  figure,  her 
hair  now  gently  turning  gray,  drawn  over  her 
finely  proportioned  forehead ; her-  eyes  large, 
and  of  a fine  color  and  form— clear  and  steady ; 
her  mouth  expressive  of  sense  and  temper;  and 
her  dress  in  character  with  the  rest.  Mrs. 

Fisher  was  always  handsomely  dressed  in  silks 
of  the  best  description,  but  in  slight  mourning, 
which  she  always  wore ; and  on  her  head,  also, 
a cap  rather  plainer  than  the  mode,  but  of  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  materials : nothing 
could  be  more  dignified  and  complete  than  her 
appearance. 

When  first  Myra  was  introduced  to  her  she 
was  both  daunted  and  disappointed ; the  gravity, 
amounting  almost  to  sternness,  with  which  Mrs. 

Fisher  received  her,  and  explained  to  her  the 
duties  she  was  expected  to  perform,  awed  in 
the  first  place,  and  mortified  in  the  second. 

The  establishment  of  this  fashionable  modiste, 
with  which  Myra  had  associated  nothing  but 
laces  and  ribbons,  dresses  and  trimmings,  em- 
broidery and  feathers,  flattery  and  display,  struck 
cold  and  dull  upon  her  imagination.  She  was 
introduced  into  a handsomely  but  very  plainly 
furnished  sitting-room,  where  not  one  trace  of 
any  of  those  pretty  things  were  to  be  seen,  and 
heard  of  nothing  but  regularity  of  hours,  per- 
severing industry,  quaker  neatness,  attention 
to  health,  and  the  strictest  observance  of  the 
rules  of  what  she  thought  quite  a prudish  pro- 
priety. 

Mrs.  Fisher’s  life  had  been  one  of  vicissitude, 
and  in  its  vicissitudes,  she,  a strong,  earnest- 
minded  woman,  had  learned  much.  She  had 
known  sorrow,  privation,  cruelly  hard  labor,  and 
the  loneliness  of  utter  desolation  of  the  heart 
She  had,  moreover,  been  extremely  beautiful, 
and  she  had  experienced  those  innumerable 
perils  to  which  such  a gift  exposes  an  unprotected 
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girl,  struggling  for  her  bread,  under  the  cruelest 
circumstances  of  oppressive  labor.  Every  de- 
scription of  hardship,  and  every  description  of 
temptation  belonging  to  perhaps  the  hardest  and 
almost  the  most  dangerous  position  of  female 
life,  Mrs.  Fisher  had  gone  through. 

She  had  outlived  its  sufferings  and  escaped 
its  snares. 

The  suffering,  thanks  to  one  of  the  finest 
constitutions  in  the  world ; the  snares,  thanks  to  1 
what  she  always,  with  inexhaustible  gratitude,  j 
acknowledged  as  the  special  mercy  and  provi- 
dence of  God. 

An  orphan  at  the  dangerous  age  of  seventeen, 
the  lovely  blooming  young  creature  was  placed 
by  her  friends  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
and  largest  milliners’  establishments  at  that  time 
in  London,  and  had  found  herself  at  once  miser- 
able and  excited,  oppressed  and  flattered. 

The  mistress  of  this  flourishing  house,  intent 
upon  making  a rapid  fortune  before  the  years  in 
which  she  could  enjoy  it  sbould  come  to  a close, 
cared  little — I might  say  nothing — for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor  creatures  whoso  labors  were 
to  construct  that  edifice.  She,  in  fact,  never 
thought  about  them.  Want  of  thought  may  bo 
pleaded  as  the  excuse,  wretched  one  as  it  is,  for 
the  cruelties  of  those  days.  People  certainly  had 
not  the  claim  of  common  humanity  sounded  into 
their  ears  as  it  is  into  all  ears  now.  A few  ad- 
mirable philanthropists  talked  of  it,  and  preached 
it;  but  it  was  not  to  be  heard  calling  in  the 
streets,  as  it  is  the  triumph  of  our  day  to  ac- 
knowledge, till  the  hardest  heart  for  very  shame 
is  forced  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  call. 

It  never  entered  into  Miss  Lavington’s  head 
that  she  had  any  other  business  with  her  young 
women,  but  to  get  all  tho  work  she  possibly 
could  out  of  their  hands,  and  as  well  done,  and 
as  speedily  dono  as  possible.  If  she  objected  to 
night-work  in  addition  to  day-work,  it  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  out  of  compassion  for  the 
aching  limbs  and  wearied  eyes  of  the  poor  girls; 
but  because  w’ax  candles  were  expensive,  and 
tallow  ones  were  apt  to  drip;  and  there  was 
always  double  tho  duty  required  from  tho  super- 
intendent (her  special  favorite),  to  keep  the 
young  women  at  those  times  to  their  duty,  and 
prevent  fine  materials  from  being  injured. 

Oh ! those  dreadful  days  and  nights  of  the 
season , which  the  poor  Lucy  Miles  at  that  place 
went  through. 

She — accustomed  to  the  sweet  fresh  air  of 
the  country,  to  the  cheerful  variety  of  daily ; 
labor  in  her  father’s  large  farm,  and  under  the 
care  of  a brisk,  clever,  but  most  kind  and  sens- 
ible mother — to  be  shut  up  twelve,  fourteen,  j 
fifteen,  sixteen,  nay  twenty  hours  before  a birth- 
night,  in  the  sickening  atmosphere  of  the  close 
work-room.  Tho  windows  were  rarely  opened, 
if  ever ; for  the  poor  young  things  wore  so  un-  ( 
naturally  chilly  for  want  of  exercise  and  duo 
circulation  of  the  blood,  that  they  said  they 
sbould,  and  perhaps  they  might,  have  taken  cold 
if  fresh  air  were  admitted.  There  was  nothing 
they  all  dreaded  so  much  as  taking  cold  ; those 
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. fatal  coughs,  which  every  season  thinned  the 
| ranks,  to  be  filled  with  fresh  victims,  were  invari- 
I ably  attributed  to  some  particular  occasion  when 
| they  had  “ taken  cold.”  They  did  not  know 
that  they  were  rejecting  the  very  cordial  of  life 
and  inhaling  poison  when  they  kept  the  room 
so  close. 

Oh ! for  the  dreadful  weariness  which  pro- 
ceeds from  in-action  of  the  limbs!  so  different 
from  the  wholesome  fatigue  of  action.  /»- action 
where  the  blood  is  stagnating  in  every  vein ; 
m-action,  after  which  rest  is  not  rest,  but  a 
painful  effort  of  the  repressed  currents  to  re- 
cover their  circulating  power — so  different  from 
the  delightful  sensation  of  wholesome  rest  after 
physical  exertion. 

At  first  she  felt  it  almost  insupportable.  I 
have  heard  her  say  that  it  seemed  at  times  as  if 
she  would  have  given  years  of  her  existence  to 
he  allowed  to  get  up  and  walk  up  and  down  the 
room  for  a few  minutes.  Tho  sensation  was  so 
insupportable.  That  craving  desire  of  the  body 
for  what  it  is  in  want  of — be  it  water,  be  it 
bread,  be  it  rest,  be  it  change  of  posture  — is  so 
dreadful  in  its  urgency.  The  most  abominable 
tortures  men  have  in  their  wickedness  invented 
are  founded  upon  this  fact — tortures  that  render 
the  black  history  of  inquisitors  yet  blacker  : and 
here  it  was,  in  one  at  least  of  its  numerous 
forms,  daily  inflicted  upon  a set  of  helpless  young 
women,  by  a person  who  thought  herself  per- 
fectly justifiable,  and  whose  conscience  never 
pricked  her  in  the  least. 

Such  is  negligent  moral  habit. 

Oh ! the  delight  at  meal-times-— to  spring  up, 
I was  going  to  say — I meant  to  get  up— for 
there  was  no  spring  left  in  these  poor  stiffened 
frames.  Oh  ! the  delight  when  the  eye  of  that 
superintendent  was  no  longer  watching  the  busy 
circle,  and  her  voice  calling  to  order  any  one 
who  durst  just  to  raise  a head,  and  pause  in  the 
unintormitting  toil.  Oh  ! tho  delight  to  get  up 
and  come  to  breakfast,  or  dinner,  or  tea. 

They  had  not  much  appetite  when  they  came 
to  their  meals  to  be  sure.  There  was  only  one 
thing  they  were  always  ready  to  enjoy,  and  that 
was  their  tea.  That  blessed  and  long  abused 
tea ; which  has  done  more  to  sweeten  private 
life  with  its  gentle  warmth  and  excitement,  than 
any  cordial  that  has  ever  been  invented.  It  is 
but  a cordial,  however ; it  is  not  a nourishment ; 
though  a little  sugar,  and  wretched  blue  milk, 
such  as  London  milk  used  to  be,  may  be  added 
to  it.  Most  of  tho  young  ladies,  however, 
preferred  it  without  these  additions ; they 
found  it  more  stimulating  so,  I believe,  poor 
things ! 

Such  nourishment  as  they  received,  it  is  plain, 
would  ill  supply  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their 
employment.  One  by  one  in  the  course  of  the 
season  they  sickened  and  dropped  off ; some  died 
out  and  out ; some,  alas  ! tempted  by  suffering 
and  insupportable  fatigue,  or  by  that  vanity  and 
levity  which  seems  to  be  too  common  a result 
with  many  girls  living  together,  did  worse. 
There  would  have  been  a heavy  record  against 
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life  best  iuifge*  and  nicest  young.  giri  .cd*  ..mV  ; itiari  - jqwoU — who  did  not  ? *iiul  :’W$a*  quite 

!.*  _.lw.  t.  i ts  ' ika  Hr.Ui.'t.W  . ''•a'/'i.b  i Ln.  • ' AifVni  iiftf  A/i  u/i.Vii'  «kit  A'r'»'tn/»n'ftv  Ivw  mvU'ivik  />'«  f 


tv  Ira  t threatened  to  be  a very ■■■  tedious  eotiftne- 
merit  'ls$tW  "LaVihgaiw  ircfl  knew  &i 

a Mrs*’.  &iuvjder>  ia  such  /an-.  estajb4.^1imr*m  • as 
hers*  ami  wa»  willing  to  make  nay  *Gj$rifio?e  tn 
forward  her  recovery.  ' ' 'V:;,‘;' 

•So  I*acy  left  the  wearying  wdrk*«*oom  and 
the  daDnermjs  recreations  of  the  Sunday,  to  sit 
and  w&teh  by  it»pf  bed-sklc  of  a peevish,  untxrtn-  ? • 
foriabift  in  old  woman t who  was  perper uah 

j jy  rftti&mg  demands  upon  her  patience  «.iut  ^rood- 
j nature,  who  really  sulk  red  so  greatly  tirsm 

f <4  S.4S  llj&  irVt  4 is  <1  t r IS  i 4 Mr  Iln/l  t 1 A r\  -.j-  rV/rn-.'i  ,’ 


ltit5  *he  certain)  v*  'fofcyg  the  3 
least  pi  a pichcicqt  in  i he 
ibUowed. 

The/ poor  woman  lay  graining  piteously  upon 
her  hed<  waiting  the  arrival  v)f  (he  surgeou  The 
surgeon,  tin  elderly  man.  wo*  out  t*f  town,  and 
»*?ald  not  altandi  a young  matt,  appeared  it*  tiu 
place.  He  had  josi  joined  himself  to  the  M 
man  in  the  qualify  id  assistant  and  fut  ore  .part-' 
ner;  tunl  hearing  that  the  w he  one  of  an 

deeident,  and  urgent,  bC  hurried  to  the  house, 
revolving  to  scud  ff>r  ihore  experienced  assist - j 
jthceT  if  such  should  ua  found  necessary 

.fcjfe  was  shown  upstairs,  and  hastily  entered  [ her  accident.  i bitt  Luey>  pity  and  k'indnete  vrer* 
the  4<  which  the  eudhrer  lay.  She  wo?-]  .; . Trie  luting  $tt rge4V»r>  • 

veiy  $Twh  bru&gd  uIkhu  the  chest,  and  aim ) w«#  <*ame— irjQ/;} 

drew'  her  breath  with  difficulty  ; an.d  though  e>.  1 lim^  . > «-*uty  mwl 

coetfmgly  we^if  and  faint,  was  ,uihfb\n;  iol:he;[ wman  a bed,  And 
dtiwrr  She  was  re-sting 

::  _ J| _ | ■ _ | 

Tim  lovely  girl,  with  a-  huio  >yf  thu  trtnderest  i oils  ear nesra*.s* — iW‘ere  mm  upon  her ; and  antie- 
pity,  \vh»  holding  t.he  ‘jv.Hu •gr^ifig  V.f<:m<v&  a}^>n  j fimes-lkr  ey«ts,.  mix  *nd  melting  as  those  of  rhe 
(me  arnt,  hendine  wor  her  writix  ^h:^  hrrghi  aruci  imn  stars.  m*t 

divira*  kmdness,  ivnd  softlv  his- 

which  in  the  agony  outna  starting  upon  the  j Htt  »;b«hl  not  Imt  linger  in  the  sick  womajas 
|fatient*s  brow.  h>om  a li?Uo  longer  than  was  nec«s^r;,\  and  t He 

The  yuiuig  man  jwetvfid  an  imp/r.^irm  which  j sick  wotrmn  un  Wittingly -favored  t'tiis,  fin  s-he  took 
death  alone  effaced,  though  the  bright  vision-  ] a gnjat  lilting  to  farm,  and  nothio^f  denied:  t« 
ary  ghuioe  was  only  rxiomentary  . He  vrw  in.  UtiW<sh  |ind  amu<*e  tier  amid  tier  pains  hke  a htlte< 
stantly  hy  the  kde  >A  im  patient,  mid  ioon.  wiih  ? gbitt  wuh  this  pice  voting  marc  And  then  the 


nmnh  skill  and  coutago  doing  vyhaf  \?as  ■ 

sary  lur  imnayerUutc  rcJkf.  though  at  the  very 
!drst  moment  when  he  had  diseavttfod  ihe  sen- 1 
ous  nature  of  the  ease,  he  had  begged  the  yoqug 
Indy  fo  i»ti  Mk«s  Lu'rington  that  h Wfjhid  bsj 
proper  fb  vend  for  siinie  surged**  of  nad^  i^gpe 


yotifl^r  a>murked  that  at.  such  tkatw  Luey 

trvsit  quietly  down  ami  irrj- 

afc If  with  «r  hole  needlework,  a^iid  hr  'iHt>u^hT. 

im;m  excellent  rmsen  lor  making  hk  yfsttt.  a* 
|i^|Strg  its:  -he  decein{^;A«tihlii 

The  rounit  gurse  a qd  ’ t|fe  ymteg  ri^tA?r  kh 


rioncc  nrul  eminence  than  hioibelf  to  take  lh#  j this  While  bad  eonvpi^l  very  link  with  iw? 
dirociion  of  it-  j othef  ; lug  «vhe  iistenod  end  -she  gjM«xd,  snd  jthoi 

limBr  ||i||||^^|r  | mu  ||||| 

«s  X*pQ 

mkter-^I  ^y.a‘r  do  WriiMftit  .ht«r— .-MW?  l*(it  its  siie  ***$,  wnd  ngt  wvtkwvma n-d rWirr, , 


)pii'V go  wwny/*  *nitl  Mf?&  S^unJ^rji  ftph}^  | w in?  quite  cOqUgh . Tito  vipe  proved  a wiy 
n?y  wf«#  tkibg  it>  bhfcW  ^Dnu  t ictid  tei  ! ^iou*  Poor  -Sauiideita#  'aun^'r»gt.ttiid- 

>..'  . r liLdt!  a:  ‘LJttL.  ■ 1 ' wi.  liii  ••-; iM-.ii  7 ■• ' 11  ,i'’1 


hto*  profea.vbp  g Pm?  nh|e  orj*j  bcrtiero-  j The  vnitflB'  add  o</rtlial«  aln*  had  aiacuvtomcni  htt- 

lent . man  vsboru  tire  WWW ; luc*  yu  lately  \vni  ? i.^nif  \u  .x*V«:  Jh  A^pporc  nalare,  sis  ©be  thought, 
Th^t  kind,  trank  DOUrngptW  man  »>f  ; ugdm  tbcag  fui’igiiga,  had  i«o rntuwd  *fe'  rnLv.duef 

gemmj.  whud*  ito  one.  «ppro?ieltcd  but  t»  .fieri  the  wounds  wvmld  not  heal  m*  the y ought;  e»v?rii 
help.  on»f  oiintfurt ;?  I dpti't  Jkmow^hut  bo  fee  Portia  would  not  disperse;  ihe  intemtf  injuiy  tr 
b^'' U&ph  ' .ibe  'trheht  begAn  to  assume  a ver/  lhre.^Je;tiog 

gave  :tk*v  4iio^T . pm>«  tb’  the  yirp-  dpfwiari^nee.  r Mr.  L,  cnglo  0>  the  asbitancs . oi' 

/xeding>s  ^onrypM  the  tfie  youag  surgeon  ropDatedly— nil  that  harms 

ml6r  fa.  t^  pisd^  tf b^efe”<^ lh>4-  youhg  &hd  -Wriuth^. 1 skill ' cou Id  • do  done,  hot  Mrs.  Sduu: uiarr 
harking  MUihnt!  by  hU  approh^udn.  lh*  am«lK*d  gvow  alarmingly  vnr«. 

his  vi'Wt  by  ft^uring  ;‘Mr*,  Saunders  that  »he'j;  For  a long  time  «h»;  tested  tho  -cfriddnce 
/•on$d 'not  lie  m: sd(6t'..hmd^ ; th^n.  thv»M?  in  Which  wbmk her wvri <m«ui£oi» jgiiglp hater AfTordetl hert. 
Vm  ha  I fohiui  hor.  utwl  racwiimvndbd  her  to  put  a^od  avoided  asking  uny  queitirmv  which  might, 
bifi^f  ^trel}^  umler  fbe  charge  M iibt&  yonrig  feulighttn  her.  . She  Was  detcrubrned  not  to  die  , 
pfWririonor,  wldiiyg  an  vissuraaos  *bai  he.  would  *mkI,  evmt  ni  a case  &c*  -it.wh^fy  and  re* 

be/tchdy  ul  any  mvtAht'  •t'o  como  it  he  ishout/l  be  *a  this,  people  sm:rn  to  uiijjg  in  the  pouvuoedo* 


LF/rTjrc*:  a zmmzt  3*7 

to xmbvuiltisg  m %hw?i-  iMroum&Jumes*  rime  be-  ibii?r  ^q4  witfr-an  e*prassbMo>f  sat]  and  tcnikr 
nauso  a ihtug  »&«**{  it  Wijd^I  ft**, and 'fc.(r#  phy  »uot  a**  #a>  wnuh ter  of  kmyejQ  might  , 
lh»y  are  dstermwed  it  it  noi;  yi  .X#  non1' : iJyr  a petvshio^  ^^11. 

vnioy  iia|&,  Mr*.  SamKiersi  yreot  Bht>  dul  tint  quuo  uafetstaiui  nil  iiijx,.  Those 

• •'•  ■ • " ■ •'  • • ;,  i&Whtft  ....  ■• 

»>* : fe ^ 

•••;- 

ifc r3^.i •?&  W$$j[  *$*  ihRitassd'  *&>w  lii  In^;.  &><?.  \ybivh  . 
ee'^4w^v.[fi?/ffe«?hi  hvWW*#  ifa  1*$,* s#  .mtictli;  W?&jjt*ViMh- 

yVjLW •'$*?& ' '-is  ey  }&/'4 'M\  '1**'  'Utf 

,'  :.■  M 

or*»  v.  t S^Mnvfe'#]- . ■ -*.t  &£■’  h *o^vj^  V 

*»ii ^‘0itr h*  ’->3hfc  mi}*C  Hie  V 

•■.■•■  • • ' J ■ • ■ ■• 

$piqf*‘  *vjsmv$  ‘««Ht  tt/Xj  !**<«  Mi  > $i:  te:*iwr, 

Arw  th>fHtaii,:':-tVifc<  \lfif *>&&><  -.  ;$i'?tf$is  &£<*  ;.Vttyv  -4f» 

■h  tic*  * f *$$■  foMt  iH  #»*?  L\*hJ  . £$$$'  • $#* £&]);;%>(  .d>wV$iy£  ’.itm;.^*? 

u\f',\\ZV  * fa*}*,  'UiV'liy  60*&S&$$&  t-Vi v .-i--.^:-  Ct  • • •.'»• 

$$4h’  • li/vrVf?-  •:  V ^»vvtii^f;«.i?*.i  taic^y-tc* 

•%*  ::  ifoajf  *#&•  trirh  . i^^i?.(,  ■•:-rh4d^!>h;^ ;fo; .&'  t/M*  : <1^j:/^il^tkt 

. 

(u  w na*  ls»i^ .-pi.  ■$*£& i' ; h^l,*. ; ; ’ * WW'h\r>li£*.<ir-" 

?isbftyL<*l  ut%/*'«  ferv^talf : •'  «*W>-  h*t  ty'itfh  i»ti 

i&mw  t\  •>,  • )wv.  iwi)  'ok  .4 w^vfeVM 4 <#!•  \ . 

. • . . • ' • • i' 

Si  i*r4g.  W *A  it  vhv  hi)  ^mt  .«/••;  4 ii"' \pA\'fr&i. ■tfvrityvh&i'tofO 

.vrv  .«wtf •Knnrf'Mil^rM'  jJ's.vJ;  '•  .' 

»ng  {4i»>  iW  -^>3  '1>:rr  a.Vrrfe  y>T^iwr 

toi't-U'V  1M  ;b^h;i.V.-;lyi.‘nt5«^!  ?♦'.•  \*i>-  »';ht/«^';(  ‘h-i.  /•>*•..  .;•  .'*!  > . It;.  • . •-'  • •'  •■ 

. • I • ! 

f/i  i%Vf‘  r^\fe ; %t*  liAs&s  ;r/r.?  . 

y&i'rttfftoQk  ^ia^ppvif  ”^'hW,-.:  ^ ^icrai-'.  ■ /• 

.......  • ■ iin  ...;  (b  . . ...  t>  •,.  . • 

i»|4)  & * , ia*a  %i*i &y&*h$.  ';nW  **ih*sc  -:h*b^'’:  ': 

fe.<.-u*(‘k*  ‘»ai/  .i Wiity  l\ii^ii>v  •>>/«>  yvVCi}i».\;f ^tu^aaff  «•*•(./*  • 

^>vhv^^  '%<i  v^/4  i.4t^dv  ''Wfe,'%^.  i^v,  at-  wlM’Ji  4iiv» 

■iiiftL*  *T  ihtiji?-'  ■I’&f&f/.  '[ilfc'J  uWtt'i J ^>*.ii*H*b  fc?£i.d^:  ^Uvu; 

\nrh  X w\>\  fA7)jf:<r^/>;  ;.  : * ••• 

• wh ‘vU  ^»*:  4»^nf^b*V  xU>  vV»Uh*  i^VthvV^y  -^<^y  »viuip;  ^-ibhe 

• .i| ' *^t^**''^.Hv.Vvi_  h'HVi  or  tfvQr' . y, • dr t*Of tv* . « ln|j »v : 

..  . sidttii  t ■ * *••'•-■'•  K jtiJ  ->••.-» 

hv-Ail  Vsn  *’fc J^i*.  'l^..';'  ;•  v •. 

•■*•  ••  ti  ♦'•'** * » -.*  in:-  • i 1 •»«.  . »?u  •••  ' ‘ Ik4  bt  •-.  • tifi  ■ 

tit*\  ipriroW^ ; ' 

ftft.ha*Uio6‘4 — '»iuH  r »i  ♦> • » ii  . . J-  *t ;.  Uf.i  •-«;> ••:!*>  t*T  -.si;- y« ^:IJ.;- !1  m - — *3^V>.  i;  * I -i  ,'..'.  •••  • ^ :•  ^ 

. jfi , iw» .-  *wW  m*i  ^j||l  . ! . . ■;:'•>• 

trv«x  Unifi  in  pvi:+*\*  'ti*.  . /Ihfitf- 

iU  c\hvd  H^t  |i^q4u*rn  tbo  *i?  Ux^ipU,  » r ^ ^ j 

hi#  ^Bti‘«*V4V0**('‘m\ tiA«fo*:l  >y*-t c.«.-.a/y  '-wirKw^ t r7:t>wj  in^t  <>b^u'|Vi.v  u way-l«tfi*..  irr- n\^ 

0( yi^V^v^it.  *d‘  tlMy  w.\» * ’ . ^i>i.j  b^m'.0x\nUy_ * *Wfa <-tn-  Thv. 

wWtlk^  -^Kk  vfet ixjwiuiWi '•w%^  '^h' gd,te,  »-p.  M4  ^Ifid  . m-Jii'j h Ki 

»n»  v}v*)>-  cW**  'W-vtc  ; •&£$¥'*  Vpr^fA- 

'^|tf.  flAMiJiac*  iv»  Xh^  h.1  iftft';  H «• 

'•*jto\*'»Ci%hWtyh<K$  w^;  ' • ...  -sUiiiffiilQ  ixvil, . '‘jlhMi vIV'.fthwwS . 

*t  * •'■■:>  ’:  /,  •'.  • ',.  ■■••'■/. v .tu/i  •ij»: ^ .v.*  V:<yi!v-i  . i\v;iv  fri  tvt-v  ,-»:^;l. 

iC-  fiiij.  -IMU>  o{'  ->hb.  'u*  - t^vs.  11^ 

^*^av  ^>%xXisiy  Mi*'  *wixt y!i%&  **,  viutm  hv 

*.nT  HHfiStof  *m)  hr  5ho  »^<i . 1*U  He  ^ker. 

Vtir^^t'vjVvt j>«i j t?-«  ‘;h»;>two, 

..tnhvtKer  • Wf;jt Wih 

' ‘ ' • • : • ../•!..■<;  fitii&Q  {'•  • 

44  *l*,s  V'vmj^  KftHirtn  h«f . ta^; .bm  *'p\H,  :uvi 

tme  tv«*  iiHr  'ii^ij  Okh  ihr^  X4i?di  -n* ■ ' *^av/id4  av  jSi^V’^tli /& .g&rtr*  sm-r-  »> t 

V ’'X  • i ^OT^irtal  flfotTV.-v* ' v . > ; 
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look,  as  a ohild  might  do.  His  voice  had  some-  a reasonable  share.  Partnership  would,  in  the 
thing  so  very  remarkable  in  it.  course  of  time,  he  knew,  become  sole  proprie- 

He  passed  to  the  side  where  she  was  stand-  torsbip,  at  the  death  or  retirement  of  his  aged 
ing,  and  said,  “lama  very,  very  poor  man,  and  patron-— one  of  which  events  could  not  be  very 
I have  a helpless  mother  entirely  dependent  upon  far  distant. 

me  for  support,  and,  if  it  were  my  last  morsel  of  | It  was,  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction, 
bread,  ay,  and  wife  and  children  were  perishing  j after  having  summoned  the  necessary  attend- 
for  want  of  it,  it  is  she  who  should  have  it.”  j ance,  and  sent  his  young  betrothed  to  rest,  that 
She  only  looked  at  him  wondering  like.  | Fisher  walked  home  on  a fine  fresh  morning. 

“ This  is  a fearful  precipice  upon  which  you  j It  was  true  he  had  taken  a step  most  people 
stand.  That  poor  creature  has  sunk  into  the  | would  call  very  imprudent,  thus  to  encumber 
gulf  which  yawns  beneath  your  feet.  May  God,  j himself  with  a young  wife  at  the  very  outset 
in  his  mercy,  look  upon  her ! But  you,  beauti-  of  his  career ; certainly,  he  had  never  intended 
ful  as  one  of  heaven’s  angels — as  yet  pure  and  ; any  such  thing.  He  had  always  resolved  to  be 
sinless  as  a child — must  you  fall,  sink,  perish,  in  ! patient,  and  have  a little  store  of  money  by  him, 
this  mass  of  loathsome  corruption  ? Better  before  he  persuaded  any  one  to  begin  the  world 
starve,  better  die — far,  far  better.”  | with  him.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  all 

44  Alas,  alas !”  she  cried,  with  a scared  and  being  dependent  upon  his  own  life,  and  risking 
terrified  look,  u Alas ! alas ! ten  hundred  thou-  j the  chance  of  leaving  a widow  and  a young 
sand  times  better.  Oh,  what  must  I do  ? what j family  destitute.  But  this  was  an  exceptional 
must  I do  ?”  | case,  for  he  could  not,  without  trembling,  con- 

44 Take  up  your  cross:  venture  upon  the  hard-  template  the  dangers  w'hich  surrounded  this 
ships  of  a poor  man’s  wife.  Discard  all  the  ; young  and  innocent  girl.  His  medical  knowl- 
prides,  and  pomps,  and  vanities — the  vain,  vain  I edge  taught  him  but  too  well  the  perils  to  the 
delusions  of  flattery  : trample  upon  the  sin,  tri-  health  of  one  so  fresh  and  blooming,  from  labors 
umph  over  the  temptation.  Put  yourself  under  in  close  rooms  to  which  she  was  so  little  accus- 
the  protection  of  an  honest  man,  who  loves  you  i tomed — death  stared  her  in  the  face,  unless  she 
from  his  soul.  Starve,  if  it  must  be,  but  die  the  | escaped  it  by  means  at  which  he  shuddered  to 
death  of  the  righteous  and  pure.”  think. 

She  gazed  at  him,  amazed  ; she  did  not  yet  The  only  way  in  which  he,  young  as  be  was, 
understand  him.  could  possibly  help  her,  was  to  withdraw  her 

44  Marry  me.  Come  to  my  blessed,  my  ex-  from  the  dangerous  scene  and  make  her  his 
cellent  mother’s  roof.  It  is  homely,  but  it  is  wife ; and  on  that  step  ho  had  been  for  some 
honest ; and  let  us  labor  and  suffer  together,  if  j days  resolving.  The  emotion  she  had  shown, 
need  be.  It  is  all  I can  offer  you,  but  it  will  the  timorous  joy,  the  sweet  confidence  in  his 
save  you,”  ; love  and  honor,  had  given  a rapturous  feeling 

The  arms,  the  beautiful  arms  were  expanded,  ; of  happiness  to  him  quite  new.  He  had  in- 
as  it  were,  in  a very  agony  of  joy.  The  face ! j tended  benevolently  and  kindly ; he  had  met 
oh,  was  it  not  glorious  in  its  beauty  then  ! Did  with  all  the  blessings  of  sincere  attachment, 
he  ever  forget  it?  Instead  of  walking  to  Mrs.  Stedman’s  to  take 

And  so  the  contract  was  sealed,  and  so  she  some  rest,  which  he  very  much  needed,  he  went 
was  rescued  from  the  pit  of  destruction  into  to  his  mother’s  house,  or  rather  the  house  where 
which  she  was  rapidly  sinking.  he  had  taken  a snug  little  apartment  for  his 

And  this  it  was  that  had  excited  such  impas-  mother, 
sioned,  such  lasting,  such  devoted  feelings  of  It  lay  somewhere  out  Brompton  way;  in 
gratitude  to  Him  who  rules  the  course  of  this  which  district  neat  rows  of  small  houses  are  to 
world,  in  a heart  which  had  only  to  be  shown  be  found  looking  backward  upon  pleasant  greens 
what  was  good  to  embrace  it.  I and  gardens.  There  he  had  found  a modest 

Fisher  was  all  he  had  said ; extremely  poor.  I little  suite  of  apartments ; one  sitting-room  and 
His  salary,  as  assistant,  was  handsome,  never-  two  bedrooms — a room  for  his  mother  and 
theless.  He  received  one  hundred  a year  and  another  sometimes  occupied  by  himself, 
his  board  from  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  The  little  hut,  a tiny  place  it  was,  was  clean 
was ; hut  his  dress,  which  wTas  necessarily  rather  : to  the  greatest  nicety,  and  though  fitted  up  in 
expensive,  and  his  mother,  who  had  only  an  I the  very  simplest  and  cheapest  manner,  had  an 
annuity  of  twelve  pounds  a year,  consumed  it  air  of  perfect  comfort.  The  walls  were  stained 
all.  Still  you  see  he  was  by  no  means  actually  green,  the  drugget  upon  the  floor  was  pink 
starving ; and  he  thought  the  young  wife  he  and  fawn ; the  chairs  were  covered  with  what 
was  going  to  bring  homo  would  be  no  very  used  to  be  called  Manchester  strip©  — very 
great  addition  to  his  expenses,  and  he  trusted,  i clean  and  pleasant-looking,  and  excellent  for 
if  children  came,  that  he  should,  by  his  exertions,  j wash  and  wear.  There  was  a pretty  Httle 
be  able  to  provide  for  them.  In  two  years  his  table  for  tea  and  dinner,  and  a nice,  round  three- 
engajrement  with  the  present  gentleman  as  his  clawed  one  close  by  the  mother’s  side — who 
assistant  would  be  at  an  end ; and  he  had  re-  1 was  established  in  the  only  article  of  luxury  in 
ceivcd  from  the  old  man,  who  was  a sort  of  the  room,  a very  comfortable  arm-chair.  There 
humorist  in  his  way,  several  very  strong  hints  the  old  lady  passed  her  life, 
about  partnership,  if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  j She  had  lost  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs  for 
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some  years ; bat  her  health  of  body  and  mind  '} 
in  other  respects  was  sound.  The  only  thing 
for  which  the  son  had  as  yet  coveted  a little 
more  money,  had  been  that  he  might  possess 
the  means  to  give  his  mother  the  enjoyment  of 
exercise  and  air;  and  when  he  passed  yoang 
men,  the  very  pictures  of  health  and  strength, 
lounging  idly  in  their  carriages,  as  one  some- 
times does  in  the  Park,  though  not  given  to  such 
nonsense,  he  could  not  help  uttering  a secret 
exclamation  against  the  inequalities  of  fortune, 
a ad  thinking  the  blindness  of  the  goddess  of  the 
wheel  no  fable. 

They  were  but  passing  thoughts  these,  such 
as  the  best  have  when  they  languish  for  the 
means  of  bestowing  good. 

Such  indulgences,  however,  were  rarely  to 
be  thought  of,  though  now  and  then  he  man- 
aged to  obtain  them ; but  as  the  best  compensa- 
tion he  could  make,  he  paid  a few  guineas  a 
year  more  for  this  pretty  apartment,  of  which 
the  back  room,  elongated  into  a little  bow-win- 
dow, formed  the  sitting-room — what  would  have 
been  the  front  sitting-room  being  divided  into 
the  two  bedrooms.  This  pleasant  bow-win- 
dow looked  over  a row  of  gardens  belonging  to 
the  neighboring  houses,  and  these  to  a consider- 
able tract  of  nursery-ground  filled  with  rows  of 
fruit  trees,  and  all  the  cheerful  pleasant  objects 
to  be  seen  in  such  places.  In  summer  the  arm- 
chair was  wheeled  to  the  window,  and  the  whole 
of  the  view  was  disclosed  to  the  old  lady  ; in 
winter  it  returned  to  the  fire ; but  even  there 
she  did  not  lose  her  pretty  view  altogether,  the 
room  was  so  little  that  from  her  place  she  might 
easily  command  it.  Miss  Martineau,  in  a book 
of  hers,  has  given  us  a most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  way  in  which,  during  a 
tedious  and  most  trying  illness,  her  active  spirit 
confined  to  one  place,  she  used  to  amuse  her- 
self and  while  away  the  time  by  looking  out  of 
her  window  through  her  telescope  and  watching 
all  that  was  going  on*  This  old  lady  did  much 
the  same,  minus  the  good  telescope,  which  she 
had  not.  Her  son,  however,  had  presented  her 
with  an  old-fashioned  opera-glass,  which  be  had 
picked  up  at  some  second-hand  retailer  or  other, 
and  as  it  was  a good  one,  and,  moreover,  very 
light  to  the  hand,  it  did  as  well  for  her  and 
better. 

In  some  things  the  old  lady  had  a little  re- 
semblance to  Miss  Martineau.  She  had  the 
same  cheerful  activity  of  mind,  the  same  readi- 
ness of  adapting  herself  to  circumstances — 
things  in  a great  measure  constitutional.  She 
was,  moreover,  a very  shrewd,  sensible  woman, 
and  deeply  pious — pious  in  the  most  excellent 
way  : really,  vitally,  seriously.  She  came  of  a 
good  old  puritan  stock,  where  piety  had  been 
cherished  from  generation  to  generation.  Some 
physiologists  say,  that  even  the  acquired  moral 
qualities  and  habits  descend  to  the  succeeding 
generation.  It  is  possible  an  aptness  for  good 
or  evil  may  be,  and  often  is,  inherited  from 
chose  who  have  gone  before.  It  would  seem 
to  have  teen  so  in  this  case.  The  pious  father 


and  mother,  children  of  as  pious  parents,  ted 
left  this  pious  daughter — and  her  excellencies 
had  descended  in  accumulated  measure  to  her 
son.  This  old  lady  had  been  sorely  tried — 
death  and  poverty  had  done  their  worst— except 
in  as  far  as  the  cruel  ravager  had  spared  her 
this  one  boy,  one  of  many  children,  all  followed 
the  delicate,  consumptive  man  who  had  been 
their  father.  She  had  borne  it  all.  Strong  in 
faith,  she  had  surrendered  her  treasures  to  the 
Lord  of  Life,  in  trust  that  they  should  be  found 
again  when  he  maketh  up  his  jewels.  Cheer- 
ful as  was  her  temper,  life’s  course  had  been 
too  rough  with  her,  for  her  to  value  it  very 
much,  when  those  lovely,  promising  buds,  but 
half  disclosed,  were  one  after  the  other  gathered. 

But  she  had  escaped  that  racking  agony  of  the 
loving,  but  too  faithless  mother — when  all  the 
sweets  of  nature  in  its  abundance  flow  around 
her,  and  they  are  not  there  to  enjoy. 

“When  suns  shine  bright  o’er  heaven's  blue  vault  serene, 

Birds  sing  in  trees,  and  sweet  flowers  deck  the  plain. 

Weep  I for  thee,  who  in  the  cold,  cold  grave 

Sleep,  and  all  nature’s  harmony  ia  vain. 

But  when  dark  clouds  and  threatening  storms  arise, 

And  doubt  and  fear  my  trembling  soul  invade ; 

My  heart  one  comfort  owns,  thou  art  not  here , 

Safe  slumbering,  in  the  earth’s  kind  bosom  laid.” 

She  was  happier  far  than  the  author  of  these 
lines. 

She  looked  upward;  she  almost  saw  those 
she  had  lost,  the  objects  of  a glorious  resurrec- 
tion— already  living  in  the  ineffable  presence 
of  the  God  whom  they  had  so  faithfully  endeav- 
ored to  serve. 

I need  not  tell  you,  after  this,  that  her  spirits 
were  subdued  to  a holy  calmness  and  composure. 

Her  life  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  en- 
deavors after  usefulness.  The  good  she  had  man- 
aged to  do  can  scarcely  be  calculated.  Grains  of 
sand  they  might  be,  these  hoarded  minutes,  but 
it  was  golden  sand;  the  heap  accumulated 
was  large  and  precious,  at  the  end  of  sixty-five 
years. 

What  money  she  had  possessed  she  had  ex- 
pended courageously  in  giving  a professional 
education  to  her  son.  Her  little  annuity  of 
twelve  pounds  a year  was  all  she  had  saved 
for  herself.  Upon  that  she  believed  with  her 
own  exertions,  she  could  manage  to  exist  till 
her  son  was  able  to  support  both ; but  she  had 
been  struck  down  earlier  than  she  calculated 
upon.  She  had  at  this  time  lost  the  use  of  her 
lower  limbs  altogether,  and  was  visited  with 
such  trembling  in  her  hands,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  close  the  task  abruptly,  and  to  sit 
down  dependent  upon  her  son  before  she  had 
expected  it. 

It  had  been  very  trying  work  till  he  obtained 
his  present  situation,  and  he  still  felt  very  poor, 
because  he  was  resolved  every  year  to  lay  twen- 
ty pounds  or  so  by,  that,  in  case  any  thing  should 
happen  to  him,  his  mother  might  have  some 
little  addition  to  her  means  provided.  He  was 
rather  strangely  provident  for  the  case  of  his 
own  death ; so  young  man  as  he  was ; perhans 
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would  rather  he  starved  than 
sneered  at  for  eating. 


In  consoqi^ftce; ofitis  girl  at  that  age 

Mrs.  Fisher  began  her  life  of  btfciiiiv**  upim  a ridiculed  or  snfefei 
plan  -‘t  her  afsn.  to  which.. she  steadily  adhered.;  Rut  hi  boys'  ^dM>oU^«xp^>n^^ivc•hay•ft, ,#r.hpoli* 
At  iivit  ?&p' found  ddfnmlty  in  cut-*.  tw>~^fMjre  #\x  timer  its  much  j-Wfui  }mi>f  <hr  * 

tying  a aut^thenV  wm:- always.  wnmcroc«  ob-  ’•  boyrs  lavtfvl'  a*  wrMid:lmYiv^ 
stTuvtton*  to  be  met  with  in  tvstablisbiim  - any  . through  f.i;ttn>3hln»a  |tf»T‘bmnny,  .nr  ihe.  n»^i  in- 
irapro'fcmem^ ; Imt  whore  the  object  i$  nuiomd  oicettsable  ne^Iigonce,  he  bM  -msn  mcitbr^jraf 
and  bwievoiemr  perwrorMnw  and  a determined  into  lb$ irse#  not  fit  tow,  cdtwtj*  and  bad  in 
urflf  trmotpb'over-'^ety  dilfieigdty*  tedf, 

"“h*!  ►irs.t  thmrr  Kiahnr  Aruirt  "ppnt«  ' aVrsp  fiVlh*'  itifiWOf  iifffti*  i^w»ipv>>«it«ruv.  «t'hpiJirvr 


In  determined  upon  a hcm.se  \ ofce^  hut  pled  a and  boiled  fe* 

\h  w$  nor  elos&tj  bnilt  np  . Ayhat  iter  onghv  to  h^va ; ami  tho 


Worthy  ex^rotee.  He 
i*s<  V g *e*{pcied  wfeto] 

tafrhjad.  flUnJ  that  the.  room  in  which  the  young  :r  rfidmudiiltf  ihitrn  Of  *ehai  1$  nectary  to 
htiij£»  worked  should  he  large  and  ednirnodioua  I &ntJ  interact;  iff  tifc&piqvjt* 

in  phufwilftwi  to  tlift  inmates.  A portion  of  the  j xdpTed  manner,  is  almost  the  very  vr&rtt  farm  of 
tittle  raomvy  ho  had  •jated  was  9d.eriA.ced  tor'  the >in&bbfcty  • any . itei  can  W . guilty  of. 
addi^baual  wxponse  thus  hieurrfei!  Flo  looked  ! FbberW&s  resolved  it  should  not  be  so  in  bis 
%pcrt i it  he  told  lik  wife,  as  given  to  charity v for  | wife's  house.  FIs  anti  his  wife  hcid  ii grped  that 
w&cbivbe  must  espeot/no  return,  and  far  which  the  Should  ba  lodged 

fee  Joofc  for  no  inf  crest.  A good  wide  _ ‘oss  they  had  re- 

gnitv.  which  should,  be  well  supplied  vritiv  a;  .-;■  .>:>  iferf  would  ho  'fully' 

ebeerfqj  ftrfc  m water.  16  a^swt  the  venfcilfe-  -i«: ^wyabh?  dtir  d;-ttr£;  a 

i&tt  pkyi  of  hfc'tiwri,  • jd'i^ufc*  r*t*d  r.  b A 'vfttx  rt»> 

vthieh  kept  tJhe  *>><weP»^Unj ly  , 5upp)iud  with  ft  wiqmfettf  to  hit!* 

change  of  air;  '*tid,  undet  ih<>  r.afe!e  at  which  tire  ft.  r/jv/ft  «|ima#?Ft! 


. tbrnr.-Cent fhe  extreme  fk,  ladie#,  nc*t  be, 

ft$Kf  ansing  R’mrt  want  of  mmulatiun.^ A‘t>mg .;  sKoJthl  :bat*5  the  benefit  of  it  ail,  Ther  should 

_ £ i'L'w  --'1 j-  iu U s'.'.i  *. ' l-. i * _ l Vr  ks^L  ..  . ..  4 


mf  of  t/;0  nou&es  i:>  which  Fisher  anriOut^*] 
'Aiswur  or  the  nmiaxiies  Invu'deqt  to  ibis  mode  of 
idfr  * 

Tfee,'  livxt  object  of  atteritlon  was  the 


festyo  a bit  Of  tbdi,  or  a little  ponUry,  w a little 
good.  thtt*;.  ,^'«or  g?rK.'  1.0.  vary  ri  meuk  to  which 
ooftld;  dQi  bring  ??fttrdy  appetite  of  muoh 
ou^p  Wopr  bxijroiW 


L p(jy—~<n 

np^j^l^tbe . :.«i<amoei^-  arnl  ba*e  ; IV  hdvdd  Ai<<  cihunoe.  to  his  done.  IBfefvtbe/.diffi^ ' 
\rpo6  the  AubpkF  fuod  wliich  pek  [ culfy  <bmittblh?d  upon  exjwsiinaiicin.  Time  may 
. th??:  i>f  ihc>?e  ^^hooiv,  and  -which  Jl»e  vomited  % si  react  h wil  u9  -%'  Tninptc.«s. 

^rvgr]^].  I <ifli  Vifrr-  WMy,  -sjr>  mmf  'of  the  | The  annic  thing  tnayv  by  two  .dsiTer^m  bmdp^ 
*y&s>U  hoi; tMav ed  to  be  fee.  1 be  ntKir^npiislltd  rn  T&M  um«jtxai.  portion#  of 

; To  ttu?. ..co»r?e  m hi* .- precrico  vj,  a time, 

ut^iioal  T>»env  ins  for  otjscirvauon  ] Thu  drc^tOi  f^Uog  ^1  W|noh,  its 

hid  &bo>0  rhe  fterOmon^  i Lttay,  ^he  so  romom^jr^ed— -*ane  •conse- 

Xi‘  fne  lktir»;  ^hooK  1 r(tn  nut  twscnrt  tbfet a ipUmee  of  silUng  :/V»_h'5'u;‘  u?'a:n  cinohangod;  £<*&•• 
tfe^  ^hnmefbl  wo&piy  of  httymg  ioferior  pttv-J  tbi»r  find  .fei . tbh  ; dread-'. 

and  tiie ;-sbamFful.; flidlfler-eune'  :<&  to  .im w ^ ttti'.l^'eliinij^ , ^ookL bet.  FLn* 
ttey  v -t  riu  '^olivrtl,  Avlaf.-h  prevail  in.  m runny ';  horror  uMhe  tcoui^vtrnn  v.  v,  w mnng,  that  of 

• :\^^!Wol*y/^erfe-  to\ hi ;‘  ftiift  I ihisi  ■ 1 wiitkr  *\hfe  tbo«g;bt  more  tlitm  her 

'TWf^.  was  not  fhtotgh.-  Tiio^e  irrmrbg  girb,  He  to  have,  heuml  that  tho  tipm'itjijif 

feipsif  umifelural,^fett.tpfts  both'  a\'  tltr^o  ^ of  human  deye!<jprrftautr  pjiY^roel 

Wy  fe^id  oaimiv  pecaiifirly  nnofe.?«mt^''grfe\ving  tx»  wqD  it#  tirbsliec^wul . ncvRC  -suirerrrd  o pttpif  tt> 
gifly  tsvho  rcipui  e so  rmieb  iwth  frbsh  'tut;  ;w>-  be  em^toytitf  ifepre  th^n  fwo  hirars  u|xm  ihe 
*rm*rv  nnd  rm}  for  rbeiV  dftvulo^xoedf—  thing  tyithottt  h — -lo,  £et  up  and!  tom, 

youog  things  had  vu<ry  -rarefy  uBarly  so1  round  the  uhair*-~m  pac^  live  rriiimfee  lip  and 
tmoch  -,f>  cat  us  they  could  have  eaten,  I down  tbe  room,  would  in  ramj  :ou$ee  ftilKt*oV 

V » vienroe.s  eiiough  was  litcraliy  not  ^ct  before  ' Mb  Fisher  hhl  down  his  plan. 

. .ti&hi..;  ar  others,  a ^oct  of  fashion  m the  school  j Two  htmrs  the  ymmg  Indies  worked,  rmd  tli^n 
m ortftsbjef  a g,or»d  ifippcflte  as  A • for  ten  minutes  ibeV  wer*?  alfo^cid  to  W itlown 

■m&k  yn^edift^v  and  vulg^nty,  worked  but  too1  tJtoir needles-,  they  nilglit  yvaik  aliout  the  :if»pm* 
Yfr&juxtir  Upon  tbew  sen*i live  creatures.  A into  the  pa^ogCv  tip  Hfld  doWn  >tair4f  ot  sit  Hjll 
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and  lounge.  That  precious,  useful  lounge , so 
fatally  denied  to  the  wearied  spine  of  many 
a growing  girl,  was  here  permitted.  They 
might  look  about  them,  or  close  their  eyes 
and  be  stupefied;  in  short,  do  just  what  they 
liked. 

It  was  soon  found  by  experience  that  the 
work  done  after  this  refreshing  pause  more  than 
made  up  for  the  time  thus  expended. 

Such  were  some  of  the  plans  of  this  kind- 
hearted  and  highly-principled  man — and  the 
blooming  looks,  the  gay  spirits,  the  bright  eyes, 
of  the  happy  little  community  did  credit  to  the 
scheme. 

Fisher  lived  but  a few  years  to  carry  out  the 
rule  he  had  instituted ; but  to  his  wife  it  was  as 
a sacred  legacy  from  his  hand,  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  subsequent  life  she  faithfully 
adhered  to  it. 


Myra  was  grievously  disappointed,  upon  her 
side.  She  was  quite  one  to  be  blind  to  the  solid 
advantages  of  her  position,  and  to  look  with 
querulous  regret  upon  all  the  flashy  and  brilliant 
part  of  such  a business,  in  which  she  was  not 
allowed  to  take  the  least  share. 

Precisely  because  she  was  so  beautiful  did 
Mrs.  Fisher  exclude  her  from  the  show-room — 
that  theatre  which  was  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  her  triumphs. 

The  beautiful  things  she  was  employed  in 
manufacturing  left  her  hands  to  be  seen  no  more 
— and,  alas ! never  by  her  to  be  tried  on.  It 
| was  tantalizing  work  to  part  with  them,  and 
forever,  as  soon  as  they  left  her  hand. 

Then  she  was  obliged  to  be  punctual  to  a 
moment  in  her  hours ; a grievous  yoke  to  her 
who  had  never  been  educated  to  submit  to  any. 

! To  dress  with  the  most  careful  attention  to 


Her  house  was  like  a convent  in  some  things, 
but  it  was  a very  happy  convent.  Every  thing 
proceeded  with  a clock-work  order,  and  yet 
there  was  a liberty  such  as  few  girls  thus  em- 
ployed, in  spite  of  their  intervals  of  license, 
could  enjoy. 

It  was  a happy  party,  over  which  this  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  now  distinguishedly  fashion- 
able milliner,  and  dignified-looking  lady  presided. 
Nothing  indiscreet  or  unseemly  was  ever  per- 
mitted. The  rule,  perhaps,  might  be  a little  too 
grave,  and  the  manner  of  the  young  ladies  too 
sedate ; but  they  were  innocent  and  good ; and 
they  had  their  recreations,  for  Mrs.  Fisher 
took  them  out,  turn  and  turn  about,  upon  a 
Sunday,  in  her  carriage,  and  the  others  walked 
with  the  two  superintendents — persons  care- 
fully selected  for  their  good  principles  and  good 
conduct. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  too,  was  a little  bit  of  a match- 
maker; and  if  she  had  a weakness,  it  was  her 
fondness  for  settling  her  young  ladies.  Nothing 
pleased  her  better  than  when  they  were  sought 
— and  they  were  such  nice,  well-behaved  girls, 
this  often  happened — by  worthy  young  men  in 
their  own  rank  of  life.  Mrs.  Fisher  always 
gave  the  wedding-gown  and  bonnet,  and  the 
wedding  dinner,  and  a white  satin  reticule  or 
bag,  drawn  with  rose-colored  ribbons,  with  a 
pretty  pink  and  white  purse  in  it,  with  silver 
tassels  and  rings,  and  containing  a nice  little 
sum  for  the  bride’s  pocket-money.  You  will 
easily  understand  how  Mrs.  Danvers  had  struck 
up  quite  a friendship  with  Mrs.  Fisher.  Once, 
indeed,  in  her  days  of  youth  and  gayety,  she  had 
been  one  of  her  most  valuable  customers.  She 
had  long  done  with  fine  things,  but  the  interest 
she  took  in  the  affairs  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  estab- 
lishment had  endeared  her  very  much  to  that 
good  lady,  and  hence  she  had,  at  her  earnest 
request,  consented  to  take  Myra,  though  her 
own  instinct,  the  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  upon 
this  beautiful,  dawdling-looking  being,  had  as- 
sured her  that  she  was,  to  use  her  own  phrase, 
not  one  of  her  wort. 


neatness,  though  there  was  u nothing  but  a pack 
of  women  to  look  at  her” — to  listen  to  “a  prosy 
book” — a book,  I forgot  to  say,  was  read  aloud 
in  the  work-room — instead  of  gossiping  and 
having  a little  fun ; and  to  walk  out  on  Sundays 
under  the  wing  of  that  old,  hideous  harridan, 
Mrs.  Sterling,  instead  of  going  with  her  com- 
panions wThere  she  pleased.  In  short,  it  was 
worse  “ than  negro  slavery,”  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it — there  she  was,  and  there  she  was 
obliged  to  stay. 

Well,  and  did  she  improve  under  this  good 
| discipline  ? Was  she  any  the  better  for  it  ? 1 

am  sorry  to  say  very  little 

There  are  subjects  that  are  almost  uni m pro v- 
jable.  She  was,  by  nature,  a poor,  shallow, 

! weedy  thing ; her  education  had  been  the  worst 
| possible  for  her.  Evil  habits,  false  views,  low 
I aims,  had  been  imbibed,  and  not  one  fault  cor- 
| rected  while  young ; and  self-experience,  which 
rectifies  in  most  so  much  that  is  wrong,  seem- 
ed to  do  nothing  for  her.  There  was  no  sub 
stance  to  work  upon.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  soon 
heartily  tired  of  her,  and  could  have  regretted 
her  complaisance  to  Mrs.  Danvers’  wishes  in 
receiving  her  against  her  judgment;  but  she 
was  too  good  to  send  her  away.  She  laughed, 
and  accepted  her  as  a penance  for  her  sins,  she 
said — as  a thorn  in  the  flesh — and  she  let  the 
thorn  rankle  there.  She  iememoered  her  hon- 
ored Fisher,  and  the  scene  by  the  bed-side  of 
poor  Saunders.  She  looked  upon  the  endurance 
of  this  plague  as  a fresh  offering  to  the  adored 
memory. 

She  bore  this  Infliction  like  a martyr  for  a 
long  time ; at  last  a smart  young  tailor  fell  in 
love  with  Myra  at  church — a place  where  he 
had  been  better  employed  thinking  of  other 
things.  And  so  I believe  he  thought  after  he 
had  married  her,  in  spite  of  the  wliite  dress  and 
silk  bonnet,  and  the  reticule  with  pink  ribbons, 

! and  the  bride’s  pocket-money,  which  Mrs.  Fish- 
. er  bestowed  with  more  pleasure  and  alacrity 
I than  even  she  had  been  known  to  do  upon  many 
! a worthier  subject. 
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oetUed  will*  this  poor  fatherly  riml  motherle**  ivi  wthityfc  horse  if  vwh  long  Walkthrough  th;* 
girl.K  ltb^  '■' 

xi  Mother?.  even  in  i^iur  mnfc  toy  lo?c\  <Wt  purs*  ntnl  helping  lo  earry  the  babe. 

m oecubtpiisht&g  this  ratonen^vts.  SW  vi.siloil>^*r^r»i  Vmely  * ! ;•  • • ipA  lemol* 
ebieri.  ) Aiu\'y  « U**.  pr^lMie  ehaoee  there  odtMg^S  whoiv  *h*  had  never  h'w  before-  „ aaJ 
C%S  - ^J^5V 

. tii«f; «f  1 iJiib  S^fe** < #*.v 
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a very  aged  man,  bent  almost  doable  as  it  would 
seem  with  the  weight  of  years,  was  very  lan- 
guidly digging  or  attempting  it. 

The  nurse  was  tired,  so  was  the  babe,  so  was 
Lattice.  They  agreed  to  ask  the  old  man’s 
leave  to  enter  the  cottage,  and  sit  down  a little, 
before  attempting  to  return  home. 

u May  we  go  in,  good  man,  and  rest  ourselves 
a little  while?”  asked  Lettice. 

u A nan — ” 

“ Will  you  give  us  leave  to  go  in  «and  rest 
ourselves  a little?  We  are  both  tired  with 
carrying  the  baby.” 

“ J don't  know  well  what  it  is  you’re  saying. 
How  many  miles  to  Brainford?  Maybe  two; 
but  it’s  a weary  while  sin’  I’ve  been  there.” 

u He  can’t  understand  us,  nurse,  at  all.  He 
seems  almost  stone  deaf.  Let  us  knock  at  the 
door,  and  see  who’s  within,  for  you  look  ready 
to  drop ; and  I am  so  excessively  tired  I can 
hardly  help  you.  However,  give  me  your 
sleeping  babe  at  all  events,  for  you  really  seem 
as  if  you  could  stand  no  longer.” 

She  took  the  child,  which  had  long  been  fast 
asleep,  went  to  the  cottage  door,  and  knocked. 

“ Come  in,”  said  a voice. 

Not  such  a voice  as  she  expected  to  hear,  but 
a sweet,  well-modulated  voice,  that  of  a person 
of  education.  A man’s  voice,  however,  it  was. 
She  hesitated  a little,  upon  which  some  one  rose 
and  opened  the  door,  but  started  back  upon  seeing 
a young  lady  with  a child  in  her  arms,  looking 
excessively  tired,  and  as  if  she  could  hold  up  no 
longer. 

“Pray,  come  in,”  he  said,  observing  she 
hesitated,  and,  retreating  back  a little  as  he 
spoke,  showed  a small  bed  not  far  from  the  fire, 
standing  in  the  chimney  place,  as  it  is  called. 
In  this  bed  lay  a very  aged  woman.  A large, 
but  very,  very  ancient  Bible  lay  open  upon  tho 
bed,  and  a chair  a little  pushed  back  was  stand- 
ing near  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  young 
gentleman  had  men  from  the  chair  where  he  to  j 
all  appearance  had  been  reading  the  Bible  to ; 
the  bed-ridden  old  woman.  u Pray,  come  in,  j 
and  sit  down,”  he  repeated,  holding  the  door  to ! 
let  Lettice  enter.  “You  look  exceedingly  tired.  | 
The  place  is  very  humble  but  perfectly  clean,  j 
and  poor  old  Betty  Rigby  will  be  very  happy  to 
give  you  leave  to  enter.”  j 

The  young  man  who  spoke  was  dressed  in  , 
deep  black ; but  as  there  was  a crape  band 
round  his  hat  which  lay  upon  the  table,  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  in  mourning,  and  possibly, 
therefore,  not  a clergyman.  He  was  something 
above  the  middle  height  ; but  his  figure  was 
spoiled  by  its  extreme  thinness,  and  a stoop  in 
the  shoulder  which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  j 
weakness.  His  face  was  very  thin,  and  bis  t 
cheek  perfectly  pale ; but  his  features  were 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  his  large  gray  eyes 
beamed  with  a subdued  and  melancholy  splendor.  I 
There  was  tho  fire  of  fever,  and  there  was  that 
of  genius. 

The  expression  of  this  face  was  soft  and  sweet 
in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  rendered  almost  pain- 
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ful  by  its  cast  of  deep  sadness.  Lettice  looked 
at  him,  and  was  struck  by  his  appearance  in  a 
way  she  had  never  in  her  life  been  before.  He 
was,  I believe,  as  much  struck  with  hers 
These  unexpected  meetings,  in  totally  un- 
expected places,  often  produce  such  sudden 
and  deep  impressions.  The  happier  being  was 
moved  and  interested  by  the  delicacy  the  attenu- 
ation, the  profound  sadness  of  the  beautiful 
countenance  before  her;  the  other  with  the 
bloom  of  health,  the  cheerful,  wholesome  ex- 
pression, the  character  and  meaning  of  the  face 
presented  to  him,  as  the  young  girl  stood  there 
holding  the  sleeping  infant  in  her  arms.  Cer- 
tainly though  not  regularly  pretty,  she  was  a 
very  picturesque  and  pleasing  looking  object  at 
that  moment. 

The  old  woman  from  her  bed  added  her  invi- 
tation to  that  of  the  young  man. 

“ Please  to  walk  in,  miss.  It’s  a poor  place. 

Please  take  a chair.  Oh,  my  poor  limbs  ! I’ve 
been  bed-ridden  these  half-score  years ; but  pray, 
sit  down  and  rest  yourselves,  and  welcome 
Law  I but  that’s  a pretty  bairn,  ben’t  it.” 

Lettice  took  the  offered  chair  and  sat  down, 
still  holding  the  baby ; the  nurse  occupied  the 
other  ; the  young  man  continued  standing. 

“Iam  afraid  we  have  interrupted  you,”  said 
Lettice,  glancing  at  the  book. 

“Oh,  pray  don’t  think  of  it!  I am  in  no 
hurry  to  be  gone.  My  time,”  with  a suppressed 
sigh,  “ is  all  my  own.  I will  finish  my  lecture 
by-and-by.” 

“ Ay,  do— do— that’s  a good  gentleman.  Do 
you  know,  ma’am,  he’s  been  the  kindest  friend, 
young  as  he  looks,  that  ever  I or  my  good  man 
met  with.  You  see  we  lie  here  out  of  the  way 
like — it’s  a big  monstrous  parish  this,  and  our. 
parson  has  a world  of  work  to  do.  So  we  gets 
rather  overlooked,  though,  poor  man,  I believer 
he  does  what  he  can.  I’ve  lived  here  these  ten 
years,  crippled  and  bed-ridden  as  you  see,  but  1 
got  along  pretty  w’ell  for  some  time,  for  I was  a 
bit  of  a schollard  m my  youth  ; but  last  winter 
my  eyes  took  to  being  bad,  and  since  then  I’ve 
not  been  able  to  read  a line.  All  gets  dizzy 
like.  And  I was  very  dull  and  sore  beset  that 
I couldn’t  even  see  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
and  my  poor  husband,  that's  the  old  man  as  is 
delving  in  the  garden  there,  why  he  has  hardly 
any  eyes  left  in  his  head.  Enough  just  to  potter 
about  like,  an’  see  his  way,  but  he  couldn’t  read 
a line,  and  it  was  never  so ; and  so  that  blessed 
young  gentleman — law!  where  is  he?  Why,  I 
declare  he’s  gone !” 

The  young  gentleman  had,  indeed,  quietly 
glided  out  of  the  cottage  as  soon  as  his  eloge 
began. 

“ That  young  gentleman — I can  say  what  I 
like  now  he  is  gone — has  been  so  good  to  us. 

Many’s  the  half-crown  he’s  given  mo,  and  a 
warm  winter  coat  of  his  own  to  my  poor  rheu- 
matized  old  man.  Oh ! he’s  a blessed  one — . 
and  then  he  comes  and  sits  and  reads  to  me  of 
an  afternoon  for  an  hour  together,  because  as 
how  one  day  he  called  he  found  me  a-crying  ,* 
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creature,  I shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
for  I am  quite  longing  for  the  pleasure  of  doing 
a little  among  the  poor.  I have  been  very  poor 
myself;  and,  besides,  I used  to  visit  them  so 
much  in  my  poor  father’s  day.” 

44  I have  more  time  than  money,”  he  said, 
with  a gentle  but  very  melancholy  smile ; 14  and, 
therefore,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I would 
take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  you  how 
you  could  help  this  poor  woman.  If — if  I 
knew  . . . 

41 1 live  with  General  and  Mrs.  Melwyn — I 
am  Mrs.  Melwyn’s  dame  de  compagnie ,”  said 
Lettice,  with  simplicity. 

44  And  I am  what  ought  to  be  Mr.  Thomas’s 
curate,”  answered  he,  “but  that  I am  too  in- 
efficient to  merit  the  name.  Genera]  Melwyn’s 
family  never  attends  the  parish  church,  I think.” 

“ No ; we  go  to  the  chapel  of  ease  at  Fur- 
nival’s  Green.  It  is  five  miles  by  the  road  to 
the  parish  church,  and  that  road  a very  bad  one. 
The  general  does  not  like  his  carriage  to  go 
there. 

“So  I have  understood;  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Thomas  is  nearly  a stranger,  and  I perfectly  one, 
to  the  family,  though  they  are  Mr.  Thomas’s 
parishioners.” 

44  It  seems  so  strange  to  me — a clergyman’s 
daughter  belonging  formerly  to  a small  parish 
— that  every  individual  in  it  should  not  be 
known  to  the  vicar.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  I 
think.” 

44 1 entirely  agree  with  you.  But  I believe 
Mr.  Thomas  and  the  general  never  exactly 
understood  or  suited  each  other.” 

44 1 don’t  know — I never  heard.” 

44 1 am  myself  not  utterly  unknown  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  I was  at  school  with 
the  young  gentleman  who  married  Miss  Melwyn 

...  Yet  why  do  I recall  it  ? He  has  probably 
forgotten  me  altogether  ....  And  yet,  perhaps, 
not  a/together.  Possibly  he  might  remember 
James  St.  Leger;”  and  he  sighed. 

It  was  a light,  suppressed  sigh.  It  seemed  to 
escape  him  without  his  observing  it. 

Lettice  felt  unusually  interested  in  this  con- 
versation, little  as  there  may  appear  in  it  to 
interest  any  one;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  look  and  tone  of  the  young  man  that  exer- 
cised a great  power  over  her  imagination.  His 
being  of  the  cloth — a clergyman — may  account 
for  what  may  seem  rather  strange  in  her  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  him.  She  had  been 
brought  up  to  feel  profound  respect  for  every 
one  in  holy  orders;  and,  moreover,  the  habits 
of  her  life  at  one  time,  when  she  had  sunk  to 
such  depths  of  poverty,  had,  in  a considerable 
decree,  robbed  her  of  the  conventional  reserve 
of  general  society.  She  had  been  so  used  at 
one  time  to  be  accosted  and  to  accost  without 
thinking  of  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction, 
that  she  probably  forgot  the  absence  of  it  in  the 
present  case,  more  than  another  equally  discreet 
girl  might  have  done. 

The  young  man,  on  his  part,  seemed  under 
the  influence  of  a strange  charm  He  continued 


to  walk  by  her  9ide,  but  he  had  ceased  to  speak. 
He  seemed  lost  in  thought — melancholy  thought. 
It  certainly  would  seem  as  if  the  allusion  to 
Edgar’s  home,  and  his  own  school  life,  had 
roused  a host  of  painful  recollections,  in  which 
he  was  for  the  time  absorbed. 

So  they  followed  the  windings  of  the  deep 
hollow  lane  together.  Necessarily  it  would 
seem,  for  this  lane  appeared  to  defy  the  proverb 
and  have  no  turning.  But  that  it  had  one  we 
know- — and  to  it  the  little  party  came  at  last. 
A gate  led  to  some  fields  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  the  Hazels — Lettice  and  the  nurse  prepared 
to  open  it  and  enter. 

“Good  morning,  sir,”  said  Lettice,  “this  is 
my  way ; I will  strive  to  do  something  for  the 
poor  woman  you  recommended  to  me,  and  I 
will  mention  your  recommendation  to  Mrs. 
Melwyn.”  , 

He  started  as  if  suddenly  awakened  when  she 
spoke;  but  he  only  said,  “Will  you?  It  will 
be  right  and  kind.  Thank  you,  in  her  name.” 
And,  with  a grave,  abstracted  sort  of  salute,  he 
left  her,  and  pursued  his  way. 

Catherine  was  standing  rather  anxiously  upon 
the  hall-steps,  looking  round  and  wondering 
what  had  become  of  her  nurse  and  her  baby, 
when  nurse,  baby,  and  Lettice  returned. 

44  Dear  people,”  she  cried,  “ I am  glad  you 
are  come  back.” 

She  had  been,  if  the  truth  were  told,  a good 
deal  fidgeted  and  frightened,  as  young  mothers 
are  very  apt  to  be,  when  the  baby  does  not  come 
home  at  the  usual  hour.  She  had  suffered  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  felt  half  inclined  to 
be  angry.  A great  many  people  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted,  would  have  burst  out  into  a 
somewhat  petulant  scold,  when  the  cause  for 
anxiety  was  at  an  end,  and  baby  and  her  party, 
all  safe,  appeared  quietly  walking  up  the  road 
as  if  nothing  in  the  world  were  amiss.  The 
very  quiet  and  tranquillity  which  proved  that 
they  were  quite  unconscious  of  having  done  any 
thing  wrong  would  have  irritated  some  people 
more  than  all  the  rest.  I thought  it  was  very 
nice  of  Catherine  to  be  good-humored  and  con- 
tent as  soon  as  she  saw  all  was  safe,  after  the 
irritating  anxiety  she  had  just  been  going 
through.  She,  however,  ran  eagerly  down  the 
steps,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  impatience 
caught  her  little  one  in  her  arms  and  kissed  it 
very  fast  and  hard.  That  being  the  only  sign 
of  an  impatient  spirit  which  she  showed,  and, 
except  crying  out,  “Oh ! I am  glad  to  see  you 
safe  back,  all  of  you.  Do  you  know,  Lettice,  I 
began  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  you?” — 
not  a syllable  approaching  to  reproof  passed  her 
lips. 

“Dear  Mrs.  D’Arcyl  Dear  Catherine!  I 
am  afraid  we  are  late.  We  went  too  far — we 
portly  lost  ourselves.  We  got  into  a long,  but 
oh ! such  a lovely  lane — where  I never  was 
before,  and  then,  we  have  had  a little  wee  bit  of 
an  adventure.” 

44  Adventure  ! Oh  goodness  ! I am  glad  of 
that.  Adventures  are  so  excessively  rare  in 
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this  country.  I never  met  with  one  in  my  life, 
but  happening  upon  Edgar,  as  the  people  say, 
when  he  was  coming  from  hunting;  and  the 
wind  had  blown  off  my  hat.  A wind  that  blew 
somebody  good,  that  ....  dear,  beloved,  Lettice, 

I wish  to  goodness,  that  I do — an  adventure  of  | 
the  like  of  that,  might  have  happened  to  you.” 

Lettice  colored  a little. 

“Gracious!”  cried  Catherine,  laughing  mer- 
rily, and  peeping  at  her  under  her  bonnet — “ I 
declare — you’re  blushing  Lettice.  Your  adven- 
ture is  something  akin  to  my  adventure.  Have 
you  stumbled  upon  an  unparalleled  youth — by 
mere  accident  as  I did  ? and  did  he— did  he 
pick  up  your  hat  ?” 

“ If  he  had,”  said  Lettice,  “ I am  afraid  my 
face  with  my  hair  all  blown  about  it  would  not 
have  looked  quite  so  enchanting  as  yours  must 
have  done.  No,  I did  not  lose  ray  bonnet.” 

“Any  thing  else?  Your  heart,  perhaps?” 

1 Dear  Catherine ! How  can  you  be  so 
silly.” 

“ Oh  1 it  was  such  a blessed  day  when  I lost 
mine,”  said  Mrs.  D’Arcy,  gayly.  “ Such  a gain 
of  a loss ! that  I wish  just  the  same  misfortune 
to  befall  every  one  I love — and  I love  you  dear- 
ly, Lettice.” 

“ There  must  be  more  than  one  heart  lost  I 
fancy,  to  make  adventures  turn  out  as  well  as 
yours  did,  Catherine.” 

“ Oh  i that’s  a matter  of  course  in  such  sort 
of  things.  There  is  always  an  exchange,  where 
there  is  love  at  first  sight.  But  now  do  tell  me, 
that’s  a dear  girl,  what  your  adventure  was.” 

“ I only  saw  a clergyman  reading  to  a poor 
woman— or  rather  I only  saw  a clergyman,  a 
Bible,  and  a poor  woman,  and  thence  concluded 
that  he  had  been  reading  to  her.” 

“ Oh ! you  tiresome  creature.  Poor,  dear, 
old  Mr.  Hughes,  I’ll  be  bound.  Good  old  fellow 
— but  such  a hum-drum.  Nay,  Lettice,  ray 
dear,  don’t  look  shocked  and  cross.  A clergy- 
man may  be  a very  stupid,  hum-drum,  tiresome 
fellow,  as  well  as  any  other  man.  Don’t  pretend 
to  deny  that.” 

“ I would  as  lief  not  hear  them  called  so— but 
this  was  not  Mr.  Hughes.” 

“ Oh,  no ! I remember  now  you  were  not  in 
his  parish.  If  you  went  down  Briarwood-lane 
far  enough  you  would  be  in  Briarwood  parish. 
Mr.  Thomas,  perhaps.” 

“ No.” 

“ Mr.  Thomas’s  curate.  Oh ! of  course  the 
curate.  Only  I don’t  think  Mr.  Thomas  keeps 
one.” 

“No;  I believe  not  Mr.  Thomas’s,  or  any 
one  else’s  curate  ; but  a gentleman  who  says  he 
knew  Captain  D’Arcy  at  school.” 

“ Nay,  that  is  too  charming.  That  really  is 
like  an  adventure.” 

“ Here,  Edgar !” 

He  was  crossing  the  paddock  at  some  little 
distance. 

“ Come  here  for  one  instant.  Do  you  recol- 
lect what  I was  talking  to  you  about  this  very 
morning  ? Well,  Lottice  has  met  with  an  ad- 
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venture,  and  has  stumbled  upon  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  yours — reading  the  Bible  to  an  old 
woman — he  was  at  school  with  you. 

“Well,  as  there  were  about  five  hundred 
people,  more  or  less,  who  had  that  honor — if  you 
mean  to  know  any  thing  about  him,  Miss  Arnold, 
you  must  go  a little  more  into  detail ; and,  first 
and  foremost,  what  is  the  young  gentleman'* 
name  ?” 

“ James  St.  Leger,”  said  Lettice. 

A start  for  answer,  and, 

“Ha!  Indeed!  Poor  fellow!  he  turned  up 
again.  I little  thought  our  paths  in  life  would 
ever  cross  more.  How  strange  to  unearth  him 
in  such  a remote  corner  of  the  world  as  Briar- 
wood.  Poor  fellow ! Well,  what  is  he  like  ? 
and  how  does  he  look  ?” 

“Ill  and  melancholy,”  said  Lettice.  “I 
should  say  very  ill  and  very  melancholy — and 
with  reason  I believe ; for  though  he  is  in  holy 
orders,  something  is  the  matter  with  his  throat 
or  his  chest ; which  renders  him  useless  in  the 
pulpit.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so.  His  chest ! I hope  not. 

And  yet,”  continued  Edgar,  as  if  musing  aloud, 

“ I know  not.  He  was  one  when  I knew  him, 

Miss  Arnold,  so  marked  out  through  the  vices 
of  others  for  misery  in  this  world,  that  I used  to 
think  the  sooner  he  went  out  of  it  the  better  for 
him.” 

“ Ah  !”  cried  Catherine,  “ there  is  an  interest- 
ing history  here.  Do  tell  it  ns,  Edgar.  Of  all 
your  charming  talks,  what  I like  almost  the 
best  are  your  reminiscences.  He  has  such  a 
memory,  Lettice ; and  so  much  penetration  into 
the  characters  of  persons:  and  the  connection  of 
things  ; that  nothing  is  so  delightful  as  when  he 
mill  tell  some  old  history  of  his  earlier  years. 

Do,  dear  Edgar,  toll  us  all  about  this  charming 
young  curate  of  Briarwood.” 

“ Flatterer  ! Coaxing  flatterer  ! Don’t  be- 
lieve a word  she  says,  Miss  Arnold.  I am  as 
empty-pated  a rattle-skull,  as  ever  was  turned 
raw  into  one  of  her  Majesty’s  regiments — and 
that’s  saying  a good  deal,  I can  tell  you.  But 
this  dear  creature  here  loves  a bit  of  romance 
in  her  heart.  What’s  o’clock  ?” 

“ Oh  I”  looking  at  the  tiniest  of  wratches?  “a 
full  two  hours  to  dinner ; and  such  a day  too  for 
a story — and  just  look  at  that  spreading  oak 
with  the  bench  under  it,  and  the  deer  lying 
crouching  there  so  sweetly,  and  the  wind  just 
lulling  the  boughs  as  it  were  to  rest.  Here, 
nurse,  bundle  the  baby  away  to  her  nursery. 

Now,  do , there’s  a darling  Edgar.” 

“ Why,  my  love,  you  are  making  awful  prep- 
aration. It  is  almost  as  terrible  as  reading  a 
manuscript  to  begin  a relation,  all  sitting  solemn- 
ly upon  a bench  under  a tree  together.  There 
is  not  much  to  tell,  poor  fellow ; only  I did  pity 
him  from  my  heart  of  hearts.” 

Catherine  had  her  way,  and  they  sat  down 
under  the  green  leafy  canopy  of  this  majestic 
oak ; and  she  put  her  arm  in  her  husband  s,  and 
her  hand  into  that  of  Lcttiee,  and  thus  sitting 
between  them,  loving  and  beloved,  she  listened. 
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the  happiest,  as  she  was  one  of  the  honestest 
and  best,  of  heaven’s  creatures. 

u We  we  were  both  together  at  a large  rough 
sort  of  preparatory  school,”  began  Edgar, 
a where  there  might  be  above  a hundred  boys 
or  so.  They  were  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  in- 
tended for  the  military  profession,  and  came 
from  parents  of  all  sorts  of  positions  and  degrees, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  principles,  characters,  and 
manners.  A very  omnium  gatherum  that  school 
was,  and  the  ways  of  it  were  as  rough  as  in  any 
school.  I should  think,  they  could  possibly  be. 
I was  a tall,  healthy  rebel,  when  I was  sent 
there,  as  strong  as  a little  Hercules,  and  ex- 
cessively proud  of  my  force  and  prowess.  A 
bold,  daring,  cheerful,  merry  lad,  as  ever  left 
his  mother’s  apron-string  ; very  sorry  to  quit 
the  dotingest  of  mothers,  and  the  happiest  of 
homes,  and  the  pleasantest  of  fathers ; but 
mighty  proud  to  come  out  of  the  Gynyseum , and 
to  be  a man,  as  I thought  it  high  time  1 should, 
in  cloth  trowsers  and  jacket,  instead  of  a black 
velvet  coatee.  In  I plunged,  plump  hoad-fore- 
most  amid  the  vortex,  and  was  soon  in  a thou- 
sand scrapes  and  quarrels,  battling  my  way 
with  my  fists,  and  my  merry  eye ; for  they  used 
to  tell  me  the  merry  eye  did  more  for  me  even 
than  my  impudence  in  fighting  every  thing  that 
would  condescend  to  fight  such  a youngster.  I 
was  soon  established,  and  then  I breathed  after 
ray  victories,  and  began  to  look  round. 

“ So  long  as  I had  considered  the  throng 
about  me  but  in  the  light  of  so  many  adversaries 
to  be  beaten  by  main  force,  and  their  rude  and 
insulting  ways  only  as  provocatives  to  the  fray, 
I had  cared  little  for  their  manners  or  their  pro- 
ceeding* their  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  their 
brutality  and  their  vices.  But  now,  seated  in 
peace  upon  the  eminence  to  which  I had  fought 
my  way,  I had  time  to  breathe  and  to  observe. 
I can  not  describe  to  you  how  shocked,  how 
sickened,  how  disgusted  I became.  Par  paren- 
thitf,  I will  say  that  it  has  always  been  an 
astonishment  to  me,  how  parents  so  tender  as 
mine  could  send  a frank,  honest-hearted,  well- 
meaning  little  fellow  into  such  a place.  But 
the  school  had  a high  reputation.  I was  then  a 
fourth  son,  and  had  to  make  my  way  as  best  I 
could  in  the  profession  chosen  for  me.  So  here 
I came.  I was  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  I 
must  add,  in  excuse  for  my  parents,  though  I 
called  myself  so  young,  I felt  younger,  because 
this  was  ray  first  school.  To  resume.  When 
I had  vanquished  them,  it  is  not  in  words  to 
describe  how  I despised  and  detested  the  ma- 
joritv  of  my  schoolfellows — for  their  vulgar 


young  monster,  by  the  presence  in  the  school  of 
this  very  boy,  James  St.  Leger. 

“ In  the  bristle  and  hurry  of  my  early  wars,  1 
had  taken  little  heed  of,  scarcely  observed  this 
boy  at  all.  But  when  the  pause  came,  I noticed 
him.  I noticed  him  for  many  reasons.  He  was 
tall  for  his  ago,  slender,  and  of  extremely  delicate 
make,  but  with  limbs  of  a symmetry  and  beauty 
that  reminded  one  of  u fine  antique  statue.  His 
face,  too,  was  extremely  beautiful ; and  there 
was  something  in  his  large,  thoughtful,  melan- 
choly eyes,  that  it  was  impossible  ever  to  look 
upon  and  to  forget. 

“ I no  sooner  observed  him  at  all,  than  my 
whole  boyish  soul  seemed  knit  to  him. 

u His  manner  was  extremely  serious ; the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  sad  to  a degree — 
deeply,  intensely  sad,  I might  say ; yet  through 
that  deep  sadness  there  was  a tender  sweetness 
which  was  to  me  most  interesting.  I never 
shall  forget  his  smile — for  laugh  he  never  was 
heard  to  do. 

“ I soon  discovered  two  things,  that  made  me 
feel  more  for  him  than  all  the  rest.  One,  that 
I he  was  an  extremely  well-informed  boy,  and 
| had  received  a home  education  of  a very  superior 
j order ; and  the  other,  that  he  was  most  unfor- 
tunate, and  that  his  misfortunes  had  one  peculiar 
! ingredient  of  bitterness  in  them,  namely,  that 
they  were  of  a nature  to  excite  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  vulgar  herd  that  surrounded 
him,  rather  than  to  move  their  rude  hearts  to 
sympathy  and  pity. 

“ The  propensity  to  good  in  rough,  vulgar, 
thoughtless  human  beings,  is  very  apt  to  show 
itself  in  this  way — in  a sort  of  contemptuous 
disgust  against  vice  and  folly,  and  an  alienation 
from  those  connected  with  it,  however  innocent. 
We  must  accept  it,  upon  reflection,  I suppose, 
as  a rude  form  of  good  inclination ; but  I was 
too  young  for  reflection — too  young  to  make 
allowances,  too  young  to  be  equitable.  Such 
conduct  appeared  to  me  the  most  glaring  and 
barbarous  injustice,  and  excited  in  me  a passion 
ate  indignation. 

u Never  did  I hear  St.  Leger  taunted,  as  he 
often  was,  with  the  frailties  of  his  mother  or  the 
errors  of  his  father,  but  my  heart  was  all  in  a 
flame — my  fist  clinched — -ray  cheek  burning. 
Many  a fellow  have  I laid  prostrate  upon  the 
earth  with  a sudden  blow  who  dared,  in  my 
presence,  to  chase  the  color  from  St.  Leger’s 
] cheek  by  alluding  to  the  subject.  There  wits 
! this  remarkable  in  St.  Leger,  by  the  way,  that 
| he  never  colored  when  his  mother’s  shame  or 
his  father's  end  was  alluded  to,  but  went  deadly 


pleasures,  their  offensive  habits — their  hard, 
rough,  brutal  manners — their  vicious  principles,  | 
and  their  vile,  blasphemous  impiety.  I was  a 
warm  lover  and  a still  more  ardent  hater,  and 
my  hatred  to  most  of  them  exceeded  all  bounds 
of  reason ; but  it  was  just  such  as  a straight- 
forward, warm-tempered  fellow,  is  certain  to 
eatertaiu  without  mitigation  in  such  a case. 

“ It  is  a bad  element  for  a boy  to  be  living  in. 
However,  I was  saved  from  becoming  an  utter  i 


pale. 

“ The  history  was  a melancholy  one  of  human 
frailty,  and  is  soon  told.  His  mother  had  been 
extremely  beautiful,  his  father  the  possessor  of  a 
small  independent  fortune.  They  had  lived 
happily  together  many  years,  and  she  had 
brought  him  five  children ; four  girls  and  this 
boy.  I have  heard  that  the  father  doted  with 
no  common  passion — in  a husband , Catherine— 
upon  the  beautiful  creature,  who  was  moreover 
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accomplished  and  clover.  She  seemed  devoted 
to  her  children,  and  had  given  no  common 
attention  to  her  boy  in  his  early  years.  Hence 
his  mental  accomplishments.  The  husband  was, 

I suspect,  rather  her  inferior  in  intellect;  and 
scarcely  her  equal  in  refinement  and  manner, 
but  it’s  no  matter,  it  would  have  been  probably 
the  same  whatever  he  had  been.  She  who  will 
run  astray  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  would 
probably  have  run  astray  under  any.  She  was 
very  vain  of  her  beauty  and  talents,  and  had 
been  spoiled  by  the  idolatry  and  flattery  of  all 
who  surrounded  her. 

“I  will  not  pain  you  by  entering  into  any 
particulars ; in  brief,  she  disgraced  herself,  and 
was  ruined. 

44  The  rage,  the  passionate  despair,  the  blind 
fury  of  the  injured  husband,  it  was  said,  exceeded 
all  bounds.  There  was  of  course  every  sort  of 
public  scandal.  Legal  proceedings  and  the  nec- 
essary consequences— a divorce.  The  wretched 
history  did  not  even  end  here.  She  suffered 
horribly  from  shame  and  despair  I have  been 
told,  but  the  shame  and  despair,  had  not  the 
effect  it  ought  to  have  produced.  She  fell  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  was  utterly  lost.  The  hus- 
band did  the  same.  Wild  with  the  stings  of 
wounded  affection,  blinded  with  suffering,  he 
flew  for  refuge  to  any  excitement  which  would 
for  a moment  assuage  his  agonies ; the  gaming- 
table, and  excess  in  drinking,  soon  finished  the 
dismal  story.  He  shot  himself  in  a paroxysm 
of  delirium  tremens,  after  having  lost  almost 
every  penny  he  possessed  at  Faro. 

44  You  tremble  Catherine.  Your  hand  in 
mine  is  cold.  Oh  the  pernicious  woman  ! Oh 
the  depths  of  the  misery — if  I were  indeed  to  tell 
you  all  I have  met  with  and  known — which  are 
entailed  upon  the  race  by  the  vanity,  the  folly, 
and  the  vice  of  women.  Angels!  yes,  angels 
you  are.  Sweet  Saint — sweet  Catherine,  and 
men  fall  down  and  worship  you — but  woe  for 
them  when  she  they  worship,  proves  a fiend. 

4i  Dear  Miss  Arnold,  you  are  shedding  tears 
— but  you  would  have  this  dismal  story.  You 
had  better  hear  no  more  of  it,  let  me  stop 
now.” 

44  Go  on — pray  goon,  Edgar.  Tell  us  about 
the  poor  boy  and  the  girls,  you  said  there  were 
lour  of  them.” 

44  The  boy  and  his  sisters  were  taken  by  some 
relations.  It  was  about  a year  after  these  events 
that  I met  him  at  this  school.  They  had  sent 
him  here,  thinking  the  army  the  best  place  for 
him.  To  get  him  shot  off,  poor  fellow,  perhaps, 
if  they  could.  His  four  sisters  were  all  then 
living,  and  how  tenderly,  poor  lad,  ho  used  to 
talk  to  me  about  them.  How-  he  would  grieve 
over  the  treatment  they  were  receiving,  with 
the  best  intentions  he  acknwledged,  but  too 
hardening  and  severe  he  thought  for  girls  so 
delicate.  They  wanted  a mothers  fostering,  a 
father’s  protection,  poor  things,  but  he  never 
alluded  in  the  remotest  way  to  either  father  or 
mother.  Adam,  when  he  sprung  from  the 
earth,  was  not  more  parentless  than  ho  seemed 
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to  consider  himself.  But  he  used  to  talk  of  a 
future  for  his  sisters,  and  sometimes  in  his  more 
cheerful  moods,  would  picture  to  himself  what 
he  would  do  when  he  should  be  a man,  and  able 
to  shelter  them  in  a home,  however  humble,  of 
his  own.  His  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in 
these  girls.” 

44  Did  you  ever  hear  what  became  of  them?5* 

44  Three  died  of  consumption,  I have  beeo 
told,  just  as  they  were  opening  into  the  bloom 
of  early  womanhood,  almost  the  loveliest  creat 
ures  that  ever  were  seen.” 

44  And  the  fourth.” 

44  She  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all — a fine, 
high-spirited,  dashing  creature.  Her  brother’s 
secret  terror  and  darling.” 

44  Well!” 

44  She  followed  her  mother’s  example,  and 
died  miserably  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty.” 

44  What  can  we  do  for  this  man  ?”  cried 
Catherine,  when  she  had  recovered  voice  & little. 
44Edgar,  what  can  we  do  for  this  man  ?” 

41  Your  first  question,  dear  girl — always  your 
first  question — what  can  be  done  ?”  Ever,  my 
love,  may  you  preserve  that  precious  habit. 
My  Catherine  never  sits  down  lamenting,  and 
wringing  her  hands  helplessly  about  other  peo- 
ple’s sorrows.  The  first  thing  she  asks,  is, 
what  can  be  done.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Strongest  minds 
Are  often  thoae  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least ; else  surely  this  man  had  not  left 
His  graces  unrevealed  and  unproclaimed. 

Wordswostb. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  it  was  obvious  to 
all  parties,  was  for  Edgar  to  go  and  call  upon 
Mr.  St,  Leger,  which  he  did. 

He  found  him  occupying  one  very  small  room, 
which  served  him  for  bed  and  sitting  room,  in  a 
small  cottage  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
secluded  town  of  Briar  wood.  He  looked  ex- 
tremely ill ; bis  beautiful  countenance  was  pre- 
ternaturally  pale ; his  large  eyes  far  too  bright 
and  large ; his  form  attenuated ; and  his  voice 
so  faint,  husky,  and  low  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  make  himself  heard,  at  least  for 
any  length  of  time  together. 

The  expression  of  his  countenance,  however, 
was  rather  grave  than  sad ; resigned  than  mel- 
ancholy. Ho  was  serious  but  perfectly  com- 
posed ; nay,  there  was  even  a chastened  cheer- 
fulness in  his  manner.  He  looked  like  one  who 
had  accepted  the  cup  presented  to  him ; had 
already  exhausted  most  of  the  bitter  potion,  and 
was  calmly  prepared  to  drain  it  to  the  dregs. 
And  so  it  had  been. 

No  man  was  ever  more  exquisitely  constitu- 
ted to  suffer  from  circumstances  so  agonizing 
than  he.  But  his  mind  was  of  a lofty  stamp; 
he  had  not  sunk  unde^his  sufferings.  He  had 
timely  considered  the  reality  of  these  things. 
He  had  learned  to  connect — really,  truly,  faith- 
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fully — the  trials  and  sorrows  of  this  world  with  j 
the  retributions  of  another.  He  had  accepted 
the  part  allotted  to  him  in  the  mysterious  soheme ; 
bad  played  it  as  best  be  could,  and  was  now 
prepared  for  its  impending  close. 

It  is  consoling  to  know  one  thing.  In  his 
character  of  minister  of  the  holy  word  of  God 
he  had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  last  illness  of  both  mother  and  sister,  both 
so  deeply,  deeply,  yet  silently  beloved,  in  spite 
of  all  ; and,  through  those  blessed  means,  the  full 
value  and  mercy  of  which,  perhaps  such  griev- 
ous sinners  are  alone  able  to  entirely  estimate, 
he  had  reconciled  them,  as  he  trusted,  with  that 
God  “who  forgiveth  all  our  iniquities  and  heal- 
eth  all  our  diseases.”  Having  been  allowed  to 
do  this,  he  felt  as  if  it  would  be  the  basest  in- 
gratitude to  murmur  because  his  services  in  the 
pulpit  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  disease  in 
his  chest,  and  with  it  a stop  put  to  further  useful- 
ness, and  even  to  the  supply  of  his  daily  bread. 

He  was  calmly  expecting  to  die  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  parish  relief;  for  he  had  not  a penny 
beyond  his  curate’s  salary ; and  it  w’as  impossi- 
ble to  allow  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  a poor  man 
himself,  to  continue  that,  now  the  hope  of  resto- 
ration to  usefulness  seemed  at  an  end.  It  was 
not  likely,  indeed,  that  he  should,  upon  the  spare 
hermit’s  diet  which  his  scanty  means  allowed, 
recover  from  a complaint  of  which  weakness 
was  the  foundation. 

He  had  tried  to  maintain  himself  by  his  pen ; 
but  the  complaint  which  prevented  his  preach- 
ing was  equally  against  the  position  when  writ- 
ing. He  could  do  so  little  in  this  way  that  it 
would  not  furnish  him  with  a loaf  a week.  A 
ray  of  genuine  pleasure,  however,  shot  to  his 
eye,  and  a faint  but  beautiful  flush  mounted  to 
his  cheek,  when  Edgar  entered  and  cordially 
held  out  his  hand. 

He  was  such  a dear  warm-hearted  fellow,  was 
Edgar.  St.  Leger  had  loved  him  so  entirely  at 
school ; and  those  days  were  not  so  very  long 
since ! The  impression  old  Time  had  not  even 
yet  attempted  with  his  busy  fingers  to  efface. 

“I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you  out,  my 
dear  fellow,”  Edgar  began.  “ Who  would  have 
thought  of  meeting  you,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
here,  ensconsed  in  such  a quiet  nook  of  this  busy 
island — a place  where  the  noise  and  bustle  and 
stir  of  the  Great  Babylon  can  not  even  be  heard. 
But  what  are  you  doing  in  this  place  ? for  you  look 
ill,  I must  say,  and  you  seem  to  be  left  to  your- 
self without  a human  being  to  look  after  you.” 

“ Much  so.  You  know  I am  quite  alone  in 
the  world.” 

“ A dismal  position  that,  and  I am  come  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  My  wife  insists  upon  making 
your  acquaintance,  and  scuttled  me  off  this 
morning  without  giving  me  time  to  eat  my 
breakfast,  though,  to  own  the  truth,  I was  ready 
enough  of  myself  to  set  out.  The  general  desired 
me  to  bring  his  card  ; he  is  too  infirm  to  go  out 
himself,  and  be  and  Mrs.  Melwyn  request  the 
favor  of  your  company  to  dinner  to-morrow  at 
six  o’clock.” 


“ I should  be  very  happy — but — and  he 
hesitated  a little. 

“I’ll  come  and  fetch  you  in  the  dog-cart 
about  five,  and  drive  you  down  again  in  the 
evening.  It’s  a mere  step  by  Hatherway-lane, 
which  is  quite  passable  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  winter.” 

St.  Leger  looked  as  if  he  should  like  very 
much  to  come.  His  was  a heart,  indeed,  formed 
for  society,  friendship,  and  love ; not  the  least  of 
the  monk  or  the  hermit  was  to  be  found  in  his 
composition.  And  so  it  was  settled. 

St.  Leger  came  to  dinner,  as  arranged,  Edgar 
fetching  him  up  in  the  dog-cart. 

Every  one  was  struck  with  his  appearance. 
There  w'as  a gentleness  and  refinement  in  his 
manner  wrhich  charmed  Mrs.  Melwyn;  united 
to  the  ease  and  politeness  of  a man  of  the  world, 
equally  acceptable  to  the  general;  Catharine 
was  delighted ; and  Lettice  only  in  a little  dan- 
ger of  being  too  well  pleased. 

His  conversation  soon  showed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  a very  superior  turn  of  thought,  and  was 
full  of  information.  In  short,  it  was  some  time, 
with  the  exception  of  Edgar,  since  so  agreeable 
a person  bad  sat  down  at  that  dinner-table ; for 
the  Hazels  lay  rather  out  of  the  way,  and  neither 
the  general  nor  Mrs.  Melwyn  were  of  a temper 
to  cultivate  society. 

Edgar  returned  home  in  the  evening  from  an 
agreeable  drive  with  his  friend  through  the 
bright  glittering  starlight  night.  It  was  slight- 
ly frosty,  and  he  came  into  the  drawing-room 
rubbing  his  hands,  with  his  cheeks  freshened  by 
the  air,  looking  as  if  he  was  prepared  very  much 
to  enjoy  the  fire. 

He  found  the  whole  party  sitting  up,  and  very 
amicably  discussing  the  new  acquaintance,  who 
had  pleased  them  all  so  much.  So  Edgar  sat 
down  between  his  wife  and  her  mother,  and 
readily  joined  in  the  conversation. 

The  general,  who  really  was  much  altered 
for  the  better  under  the  good  influences  of  Let- 
i tiee,  had  been  speaking  in  high  terms  of  their 
j late  guest.  And  when  Edgar  came  in  and  sat 
| dowrn  in  the  circle,  spreading  his  hands  to  the 
fire,  and  looking  very  comfortable,  the  general, 
in  an  amicable  tone,  began  : 

“ Really,  Edgar,  wTe  have  been  saying  we  are 
quite  obliged  to  you  for  introducing  to  us  so 
agreeable  a man  as  this  Mr.  St.  Leger,  of  yours. 
He  is  quite  a find  in  such  a stupid  neighborhood 
as  ours,  wrhere,  during  the  ton  years  I have  lived 
in  it,  I have  never  met  one  resident ” — with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  w’ord,  that  it  might  not  be 
supposed  to  include  Edgar  himself — “one  resi- 
dent whose  company  I thought  wTorth  a brass 
farthing.” 

“ I am  very  glad  my  friend  gives  satisfaction, 
sir,”  said  Edgar  cheerfully;  “for  I believe,  poor 
fellow”,  he  has  much  more  to  seek  than  even  your- 
self, general,  in  the  article  of  companionship.  One 
can  not  think  that  the  society  of  the  w'orthy  Mr. 
Thomas  can  afford  much  of  interest  to  a man 
like  St.  Leger.  But  whatever  pleasure  you 
may  mutually  afford  each  other  will  soon  be  at 
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an  end,  I fear;  and  I have  been  beating  my 
brains  all  the  way  coming  home,  to  think  what 
must  be  done.” 

“ Why  must  the  pleasure  come  so  sooi.  to  an 
end,  Edgar?”  asked  Mrs.  Melwyn. 

44  Why,  if  something  can’t  be  done,  the  poor 
lad  is  in  a fair  way  to  be  starved  to  death,”  was 
the  answer. 

44  Starved  to  death  ! How  shockingly  you  do 
talk,  Edgar,”  cried  Mrs.  Melwyn.  44  I wish ! 
you  would  not  say  such  things — you  make  one 
quite  start.  The  idea  is  too  horrible — besides, ! 
it  can  not  be  true.  People  don’t  starve  to  death 
nowadays — at  least  not  in  a sort  of  case  like 
that.” 

44 1 don’t  know — such  things  do  sound  as  if 
they  couldn’t  be  true — and  yet,”  said  Cathe- 
rine, 4i  they  do  come  very  nearly  to  the  truth  at 
times.” 

44  Indeed  do  they,”  said  Lettice. 

44  Starved  to  death,”  observed  the  general,  “I 
take  to  be  merely  a poetic  exaggeration  of  yours, 
captain.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  young 
man  is  literally  in  distressed  circumstances  ?” 

11  The  most  urgently  distressing  circum- 
stances, sir.  The  fact  is,  that  he  inherited 
nothing  from  his  father  but  a most  scandalous 
list  of  debts,  which  he  most  honorably  sold  every 
farthing  of  his  own  little  property  to  pay-*— rely- 
ing for  his  subsistance  upon  the  small  stipend  he 
was  to  receive  from  Mr.  Thomas.  You  don’t 
like  Mr.  Thomas,  sir.” 

“ Who  would  like  such  a stupid  old  drone  ?” 

44  He’s  a worthy  old  fellow,  nevertheless. 
Though  his  living  is  a very  poor  one,  he  has 
acted  with  great  liberality  to  James  St.  Leger. 
The  poor  fellow  has  lost  his  voice  : you  would 
perceive  in  conversation  how  very  feeble  and 
uncertain  it  was.  It  is  utterly  powerless  in  the 
reading-desk  •,  and  yet  Mr.  Thomas  has  insisted 
upon  retaining  him — paying  his  salary,  and  do- 
ing all  the  duty  himself.  As  long  as  there  was 
any  hope  of  recovery,  to  this  St.  Leger  most 
unwillingly  submitted ; but,  now  he  despairs  of 
ever  again  being  useful,  it  is  plain  it  can  no 
longer  be  done.” 

“And  what  is  to  become  of  him?”  exclaimed 
Lettice. 

She  knew  what  it  was  to  be  utterly  without 
resource — she  knew  bow  possible  it  was  for 
such  things  to  happen  in  this  world — she  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  hungry  and  to  want  bread, 
and  be  without  the  means  of  assistance — to  be 
friendless,  helpless,  and  abandoned  by  all. 

44  What  is  to  be  done  ?”  she  cried. 

“What  is  to  be  done?”  said  the  general, 
rather  testily.  44  Why,  the  young  fellow  must 
turn  his  hand  to  something  else.  None  but  a 
fool  starves” 

44  Ay,  but,”  said  Edgar,  shaking  his  head, 
“ hut  what  is  that  something  ? I see  no  pros- 
pect for  one  incapacitated  by  his  cloth  for  en- 
list in^  as  a soldier  or  standing  behind  a counter, 
and  bv  his  illness  for  doing  any  thing  consistent 
with  i is  profession.” 

" 1 should  think  he  might  write  a canting 


book,”  said  the  general  with  a sneer ; “ that 
would  be  sure  to  sell.” 

“Whatever  book  St.  Leger  wrote,”  Edgar 
answered  coldly,  “ would  be  a good  one,  whether 
canting  or  not.  But  he  can  not  write  a book. 
The  fatigue,  the  stooping,  would  be  intolerable 
to  his  chest  in  its  present  irritable  state.  Be- 
sides, if  he  did  write  a book,  it’s  a hundred  to 
one  whether  he  got  any  thing  for  it ; and,  more- 
over, the  book  is  not  written ; and  there  is  an 
old  proverb  which  says,  while  the  grass  grows 
the  horse  starves.  He  literally  will  starve,  if 
some  expedient  can  not  be  hit  upon.” 

44  And  that  is  too,  too  dreadful  to  think  of,” 
cried  Mrs.  Melwyn  piteously.  “Oh,  general!” 

“ Oh,  papa ! oh,  Edgar ! Can  you  think  of 
nothing  ?”  added  Catharine  in  the  same  tone. 

“ It  would  be  a pity  he  should  starve  ; for  he 
is  a remarkably  gentlemanlike,  agreeable  fel- 
low,” observed  the  general.  “ Edgar,  do  you 
know  what  was  meant  by  the  term,  one  meets 
with  in  old  books  about  manners,  of  4 led  cap- 
tain ?’  I wish  to  heaven  1 could  have  a led  cap- 
tain like  that.” 

“ Oh,  there  was  the  chaplain  as  well  as  the 
led  captain  in  those  days,  papa,”  said  Catherine, 
readily.  44  Dearest  papa,  if  one  could  but  per- 
suade you  you  wanted  a domestic  chaplain.” 

44  Well,  and  what  did  the  chaplain  do  in  those 
days,  Mrs.  Pert?” 

“ Why,  he  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 
carved  the  sirloin.” 

44  And  he  read,  and  played  at  backgammon — 
when  he  was  wanted,  I believe,”  put  in  Edgar. 

“And  he  did  a great  deal  more,”  added  Cathe- 
rine in  a graver  tone.  44  He  kept  the  accounts, 
and  looked  after  important  business  for  his  pa- 
tron.” 

“And  visited  the  poor  and  was  the  almonei 
and  their  friend,”  said  Lettice  in  a low  voice. 

44  And  played  at  bowls,  and  drank — ” 

Catherine  put  her  hand  playfully  over  the 
general’s  mouth. 

44  Don’t,  dear  papa — you  must  not — you  must 
not,  indeed.  Do  you  know  this  irreverence  in 
speaking  of  the  members  of  so  sacred  a profes- 
sion is  not  at  all  what  ought  to  be  done.  Don’t 
Edgar.  Dear  papa,  I may  be  foolish,  but  I do 
so  dislike  it.” 

“Well,  well,  well — any  thing  for  a quiet 
life.” 

44  But  to  resume  the  subject,”  locking  her  arm 
in  his,  and  smiling  with  a sweetness  which  no 
one,  far  least  he,  could  resist.  “ Really  and 
seriously  I do  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  you  would  ask  Mr.  St.  Leger  to  be  your 
domestic  chaplain.” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense.” 

“ Not  such  stuff  and  nonsense  as  you  think. 
Here’s  our  darling  Lettice — think  what  a com- 
fort she  has  been  to  mamma,  and  think  what  a 
pleasant  thing  it  would  be  for  you  to  have  a con- 
fidential and  an  agreeable  friend  at  your  elbow 
— just  as  mamma  has  in  Lettice.  Hide  vour 
face,  Lettice,  if  you  can’t  bear  to  be  praised  a 
| little  before  it ; but  I will  have  it  done,  for  I 
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see  you  don’t  like  it.  But,  papa,  you  see  things 
are  getting  a good  deal  into  disorder,  they  say, 
upon  your  property  out  of  doors,  just  for  want 
of  some  one  to  look  after  them.  I verily  believe, 
that  if  we  could  persuade  this  young  gentleman 
to  come  and  do  this  for  you,  he  would  save  you 
a vast  deal  of  money.” 

The  general  made  no  answer.  He  sank  back 
tn  his  chair,  and  seemed  to  meditate.  At  last, 
turning  to  Edgar,  he  said, 

“ That  little  wife  of  yours  is  really  not  suoh  a 
fool  as  some  might  suppose  her  to  be,  captain.” 

“Really—” 

“What  say  you,  Mrs.  Melwyn ? Is  there 
any  sense  in  the  young  lady’s  suggestion,  or  is 
there  not  ? What  says  Miss  Arnold  ? Come, 
let  us  put  it  to  the  vote.” 

Mrs.  Melwyn  smiled.  Catherine  applauded 
and  laughed,  and  kissed  her  father,  and  declared 
he  was  the  dearest  piece  of  reasonableness  in 
the  world.  And,  in  short,  the  project  was  dis- 
cussed. and  one  said  this,  and  the  other  said 
that,  and  after  it  had  been  talked  over  and  com- 
mented upon,  with  a hint  from  one  quarter,  and 
a suggestion  from  another,  and  so  on,  it  began 
to  take  a very  feasible  and  inviting  shape. 

Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  a person  of 
this  description  in  the  family  was  terribly  want- 
ed. The  general  was  becoming  every  day  less 
able  and  less  inclined  to  look  after  his  own  af- 
fairs. Things  were  mismanaged,  and  he  was 
robbed  in  the  most  notorious  and  unblushing 
manner.  This  must  be  seen  to.  Of  this  Edgar 
and  Catherine  had  been  upon  their  return  speed- 
ily aware.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  it 
done;  and  whom  to  trust  in  their  absence; 
which  would  soon,  owing  to  the  calls  of  the 
service,  take  place  again,  and  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  St.  Leger  seemed  the  very  person  for 
such  an  office,  could  be  be  persuaded  to  under- 
take it ; and  his  extremity  was  such,  that,  how- 
ever little  agreeable  lo  such  a man  the  proposal 
might  be,  it  appeared  not  impossible  that  he 
might  entertain  it.  Then  he  had  made  himself 
so  much  favor  with  the  general,  that  one  diffi- 
culty, and  the  greatest,  was  already  overcome. 

Airs.  Melwyn  seconded  their  designs  with 
her  most  fervent  wishes.  She  could  not  venture 
to  do  much  more. 

To  have  expressed  her  sentiments  upon  the 
subject — to  have  said  how  much  she  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  such  plan,  and  how  ardently 
she  desired  that  it  might  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  been  one  very  likely  reason 
for  setting  her  wayward  old  partner  against  it. 

She  had  found  so  much  happiness  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lettico  as  a friend,  that  she  anticipated 
eve»-v  possible  advantage  from  a similar  arrange- 
ment ior  the  general. 

You  may  remark  as  you  go  along,  that  it 
was  because  Lettice  had  so  admirably  performed 
her  own  part,  that  the  whole  family  were  so 
desirous  of  repeating  it  under  other  circum- 
stances. Such  are  among  the  incidental — if  I 
may  call  them  so — fruits  of  good  conduct. 


If  the  vioes  spread  wide  their  devastating 
influences — the  virtues  extend  their  blessings  a 
thousand  fold. 

• The  general  did  not  want  for  observation 
He  had  estimated  the  good  which  had  arisen 
from  the  admission  of  Lettice  Arnold  into  his 
family,  and  he  felt  well  inclined  to  the  scheme 
of  having  a companion  of  his  own.  He  could 
even  tolerate  the  idea  of  a species  of  domestic 
chaplain ; provided  the  personage  so  designated 
would  look  to  bis  home  farm  and  keep  his 
accounts. 

The  proposal  was  made  to  Mr.  St.  Leger. 

He  hesitated.  Edgar  expected  that  he  would. 

“I  do  not  know,”  he  said.  “I  feel  as  if  I 
were,  in  some  measure,  running  the  risk  of  de- 
grading my  holy  office,  by  accepting,  merely  for 
my  personal  convenience,  a dependent  position, 
where  certain  compliances,  as  a necessary  con- 
dition, might  be  expected,  which  are  contrary 
to  my  views  of  things.” 

“Why  so?  I assure  you,  upon  my  honor, 
nothing  of  that  sort  is  to  be  apprehended.  These 
are  really  very  well  meaning  people,  and  you 
may  serve  them  more  than  you  seem  aware. 

The  part  of  domestic  chaplain  is  not  held  be- 
neath the  members  of  your  church.  I own  this 
is  not  a noble  family,  and  doubt  whether  you 
can  legitimately  claim  the  title.  Yet  the  office 
is  the  same.” 

“ Yes — if  I may  perform  the  duties  of  that 
office.  On  that  condition  alone,  will  I enter- 
tain the  thought  of  it  for  a moment.  And  1 
must  add,  that  as  soon  as  ever  I am  in  a condi- 
tion— if  that  time  ever  arrives — to  resume  ray 
public  duties,  I am  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ And,  that  while  I reside  under  the  general’s 
roof,  I may  carry  out  certain  reforms  which  I 
believe  to  be  greatly  wanted.” 

“ No  doubt.” 

“ And  that  I shall  be  enabled  to  assist  Mr. 

Thomas  in  the  care  of  this  extremity  of  his 
large  parish,  which  so  deplorably  requires  look- 
ing after.” 

The  general  grumbled  a little  at  some  of 
these  conditions,  bnt  finally  consented  to  all. 

He  was  getting  an  old  man.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  sorry — though  he  thought  it  due  to 
those  ancient  prejudices  of  his  profession,  XI  am 
happy  to  say  now  fast  growing  obsolete,  to  appear 
so— perhaps  ho  was  not  really  sorry,  now  the 
wheel  was  beginning  to  pause  at  the  cistern, 
and  the  darkness  of  age  was  closing  around 
him,  to  have  some  one  in  his  household  to  call 
his  attention  to  things  which  he  began  to  feel 
had  been  neglected  too  long. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  allow  family 
prayer  in  a mansion,  where  the  voice  of  united 
family  prayer  had,  till  then,  never  been  heard. 

To  anticipate  a little — I may  add,  as  certain, 
that  he,  who  began  with  never  attending  at  all, 
was  known  to  drop  in  once  or  twice ; and  ended 
by  scolding  Lettice  heartily  in  a morning  if 
there  was  any  danger  of  her  not  having  bound 
up  his  arm  in  time  for  him  to  be  present. 
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! tlfO'' ice , . j “ If  l asked  your  papar  my  dnar '-"^ifi;  be 
* .Mr,  St  - ctfi'tval.  :*t'hivti*#.  opeijiy  to  j wobM  only  say  you  had 

in  the  *>t  X%P  poo* ; tmd  % bh  th  j dne  iiuo  any  ihioffyoYcn  - 


$#i 

after  My,  St,;-  ke^eds  upstdy  to  j would  only  s^y  you  Iwai  a way  of 

>ake  iu  tin*  xvrovxn;  •>!  i}ri>  poor. ;/  and  & von  in  . one  iitl6  any  thing,  ewen  irn'r,  believing  you  had 
the ! %v  t axfcir^  bead  than  hear,  mv  ov*if  darnog.?T  **ift 

an  n'btfNuafd  '}*iyejudio6  a^ii^tbe  edby^lt^n  fat  [ the  fond  mother,*  her  yt&h?  efacek  gldwfeig,  ;$r*l 
the  lower  : hrftV  soft  eye?  s wirmhiwg  in  dctigUL  %if>  kfcs» 

<udadfy  $&£ hk  hatoe;  v:  ‘‘V^V v .'V^y  A.  fajifiu  hot  diiugloor,  :\< ...  :‘ 

lb  *(iprt,  having  acucplfd  ^U  th<?  c ondhion*  j -“ThuV*  HpH! ; >nd  now  yon  huv*  aoJaiowi- 
apAjt  which  ft  k roe  St  Li'^y  fvtt‘  m flic  o»  ; edg^d  -sc*  much.  my  hle.^ed  mother.  I sin 

w ej  1 >ViHghh d op'i o ions  up m this  mast  w+ightf 1 
: n^augr  v So  'Otftlu:rjmi  drew  a h»%*  *trr>dA  i md 
j yit  too  down  by  tier  molhor's  knee,  and  ttireit. 
j her  anu  uvef  her  Jap,  and  looked  UP  *&  few** 
One  dii^edlty  pfe^etited  itself.*  in  making  the  > aivl  begxn  her  disciwse. 
amagcitjimt ; and  this  came  from  a qitart^r  j si  -Fi'rsf  of  aW  ibcnt  deatf&i  nmttih&r  X think 

! you  a little  take  up  anxiory  ::\  interop  I n tw 


trepdty  of  his  could  per,y*>a>^  to  0t  vept 
a plane  in  hw  fttiuilVj  the  nW  Ridley  eml^d  by 

taking  great  u*mifortT  gfrOat  gr.«ef  jilo;vs- 

Urg;  in  all  the  improyciuenta  thniw^o  ^ftyoicd. 


guim  unexpected  by  Catherine — horn  pc^or  Mrs- 
.Melwyn: 

‘Ah,  Cut  bet  inn,  !r  said  she,  coming  into  her 
room,  and  looking  most  nervous  and  distressed. 


ease.  I really  never  di»i  <eo  a tnaxi.tha! 

| to  me  less  Ukely  Up  fall  in  h?v»  ipijmiclenlft  Thxrr 
this  Mr  $t.  Leg^r.  He  t«.so  extrjcuudv  ..gtew 


“ take  haie  ivliat  you  and  Edgar  h re  ahemt.  In  and  srdsre,  m tujd  \>tt  mehuieholv,  nud 

briiuriug  this  Mr.  St.  Eoger  into  the  kiimly-  , be  seems  .so  compietcly  to  hare  done  \v/fb  this 

Suppiix*  be  ^hcuiKi  lull  in  Imv*  with  Lei  lice  f'  | wOr!d— it  Iijik,  imlfci,  proved  a bitter  v«uf  id  ta 

-/  Wulk  jnavnmit, suppose  he  should — -u hem [ him— ^tui  to  hitve soeutityly  placed  hiMhungb^ 
wm/id  bft  the  dreadful  fnorm  of  tliat  ?'r'  said  , upon  another,  ihat,  1 think:  ' thy  jroMhilir.v’  .rery 
CnthyriDe.  laughing-  1 remote  indeed  it  to  thr  shttihnv  of  aoy 

‘^Ah,  my  de*M'f  Fray,  don4t  laughT  Cdthe-  above  a possibility  h iimonm^  -of  Ui$  ever  Takbvg 
dne.  W hat-  wuM  hcoomc  of  u$  all?"  Uuiflf-iem  into  rest  m pr<  <nnt  thing-?  to  lunv  hi* 

Why,  wlnM  would  heecfru^  of  UW  atl  *"  |;thpttgl'<t^  ofion  iiU  own  Inippunt*.'.  He 
4<f  in  sun.’  I « I ♦ * r > i wish  in  tvo  so{li>h.  , l should ';  nl^orh.-d  in  the  i^rfonTmneh  of  1 fac'd ut}»w  »•» 

batp  tny^elf  if  f were.  But  vthnf  cmkt  wo  do  1 -vtluch  h«  htn»  •Swwgd|y-j\?ijii« 

Witlivut  Lottice  ? Dear Tatherme  ? ordy  fhlnk  .i-l/vtfw  n\V  uhva  of  ftn  stgle  ^f  the  »?<af^  l 
if . And  that  would  not  ho  *be  wnr^r.  They  :!yWf;:‘>b>v  ib*  tlnl^rh'l  ;|br 

cuiihi  iiut  ntiirry — for  they  wT‘t*nid. • hayt  • italtd'nu  •;  dv-tv?  t tV;.” ‘ ;V ^ kmrhr  witoi 


ici  live  upon  if  they  left  t.h»*v  uvuld  both  a •-•*•  -t  w»vfi  u'gidnleil  Itpkia- 

M*  For  'ifaey;  •tpbW  tiViifttfr ' gift-  got .;  Ker>i. ' l<;  nhd  lhiit  shu  ts  bu  tract  zthl  tiiihi* 


■ hoS^f^r  • y^tjijiv^  t. 

WM«‘lmiriT^«  .itf inVefreKi^hftt V-mf  own  rnnift'- : of  wtirtt  ) Jear.  ‘And  iJtibo  v;M 
Cr.  TiH'-y  re  n,;t  >o  fail  in  lo«v,.  "Mr.  • of  u.r  ir»)J  ? Surely.  i>  -n  am  r':<u-  : - <vur 

Sf--I..*"eer  )ooU*4  am  the?  least  ii>oii«K*d  tbv.t  wiy  ' * - p>  this  p.-^dchtr/’ 

y’v hnii  Suppose  Hm  ■ ' • • 5l  Why  mnmmu,  I dmlY  defar  (lie  p>\^!>$iv 
UiJL*  ■ t-  ’•  sfmujk  of.  ;mw1  I '^ditA  how  !|fyr 

Well.  they  did.  1 see  te>  ^rr?..»r. . v.  o,i|d  \<f  v<>.  •-.!*»  «n  M«ir  f^ye*  to  d . Imi  »->  ' ;;y  -: 

luirn»  W i|  to  ywrt,  moihm . (ot  ro  um  yiea 


uiy  part,  I : *hdrdit W-  ^ni^y^iad  ofit/’  Ahd  roiMamtu  till  you  havo  heard  mv.  «vii-.T 

*'v;phi <#n-  Will  mik  eo  V •:  “ VV^dh  mv  lby«j,- 


iA  $(0ifstkt  n'lfther,  atid  thni  l.ytyft'  av )Ai 

v rjmumiO  titl . 4'ou  fau.V^  hi*ar»J  tX)V  0»i.t  'T 

go  on  , 1 ijm  *>il  -0rxeettirA  ° - 

Wfajit .'.vsVmlil' • 1 . . ' 41 1 ^iinnhl  fb/idv  >ml}y.  the 

‘ IKa»o  I M v,  If*;  ■ fho-u  .UMi-*y  to  fan  s.uic.  rhii.o  in  o,c  v orhlx'  <,?nl  ite  ln»tg!ft‘H  ft  lovh»  )u; 

• mud  - • : •faerseji*  " to:  abfor .&r  -WryHi^ly  »K*.<  orwf1'\?r 

’ i.iv^  »'<i  here  •!  Who  on  ^uv>h  ever  henrilyif  Edgar  u»-d  1.  « %\  vvt.  rtm  ^rd'^cd  ,t  v.*rr  n, 

»d  Htrb  o '»rb*rft»o  Y ebtid,  you  mw  t»v*  so  short  a *ime,  wid  I fuar  piy  -rto-frcsr  (nyuww 

vomiinuc.  V on  om  Mftidst  -?thjffnrd.  my  -sweet  will  be  urtxious'-m*d''nuo<>mlei'tHye.-  Al\*t ' l && 


Go  gle 
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gone — about  this  possibility,  if  we  do  not  settle 
plans  a little,  and  agree  what  ought,  and  what 
could  be  done,  supposing  this  horrible  contin- 
gency to  arise.” 

u How  well  you  understand  your  poor  moth- 
er, love  ! Yes ; that  is  just  it.  Only  let  me 
have  the  worst  placed  steadily  before  my  eyes, 
and  the  remedies,  if  any,  proposed,  or  if  none, 
the  state  of  the  case  acknowledged,  and  I can 
bear  the  contemplation  of  almost  any  thing.  I 
think  it  is  not  patience,  but  courage,  that  your 
poor  mother  wants,  my  child.  Uncertainty — 
any  thing  that  is  vague — the  evils  of  which  are 
undefined,  seems  to  swell  into  such  terrific 
magnitude.  I am  like  a poor  frightened  child, 
Catherine ; the  glimmering  twilight  is  full  of  { 
monstrous  spectres  to  me.” 

44  Yes,  mamma,  I believe  that  is  a good  deal 
the  case  with  most  of  us;  but  more  especially 
with  those  who  have  so  much  sensibility  and 
such  delicate  nerves  as  you  have.  How  I adore 
you,  dear  mother,  for  the  patient  sweetness 
with  which  you  bear  that  trying  sort  of  consti- 
tution.” 

44  Dear  child !” 

44  Well,  then,  mother,  to  look  this  evil  steadily 
in  the  face,  as  you  say.  Suppose  Lettice  and 
Mr.  St.  Leger  were  to  form  an  attachment  for 
each  other,  what  should  hinder  them  from  mar- 
rying ?” 

44  Ah,  my  dear,  that  was  what  I said  before, 
what  would  become  of  them — they  must  starve.” 

44  Why  so?  why  not  live  on  here?” 

44  Nay,  Catherine,  you  made  me  promise  not 
to  call  you  romantic,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
such  an  out-of-the-way  scheme.  A young  mar- 
ried couple,  living  in  the  condition  of  domestio 
companions  to  people,  and  in  another  man’s 
house.  Utterly  impossible — what  nobody  ever 
attempted  to  do — utterly  out  of  the  question.” 

44  Well,  mamma,  I,  for  one,  think  that  a great 
many  rather  out-of-the-way  plans,  which,  never- 
theless, might  make  people  very  happy,  are 
often  rejected — merely  because  ‘nobody  ever 
heard  of  such  a thing,’  or,  4 nobody  ever  thought 
of  doing  so,  and  therefore  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible.’   But  I think  I have  observed  that 

those  who,  in  their  own  private  arrangements, 
have  had  the  courage,  upon  well  considered 
grounds — mind  I say  upon  well  considered  grounds 
— to  overlook  the  consideration  of  nobody  ever 
having  thought  of  doing  such  a thing  before — 
have  found  their  account  in  it,  and  a vast  deal 
of  happiness  has  been  secured  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  quite  lost.” 

44  As  how,  Catherine.  Give  me  instances. 
I don't  quite  follow  you.” 

44  Why,  in  marriages,  for  instance,  then,  such 
cases  arise  very  often.  Late  marriages  for  one 
— between  people  quite  advanced  in  years — 
which  the  world  often  laugh  and  sneer  at. 
Most  wrongly  in  my  opinion — for  through  them 
how  often  do  we  see  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a solitary  old  age,  rendered  cheerful 
and  comfortable : and  sometimes  a weary,  dis- 
appointed life,  consoled  by  a sweet  friendship 
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and  affection  at  its  close.  Then,  there  are 
marriages  founded  upon  reason  and  arrange- 
ment; such  as  when  an  ugly  man  with  an  un- 
graceful manner,  yet  perhaps  a good  heart  and 
head,  and  with  it  plenty  of  money,  marries  one 
rather  his  inferior  in  social  rank,  whom  his  cir- 
cumstances enable  him  to  indulge  with  many 
new  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  who  in  return  is 
grateful  for  the  elevation,  and  proud  of  a hus- 
band young  ladies  of  his  own  class  might  have 
looked  down  upon.  Then  there  might  be  an- 
other arrangement,  which  is,  indeed,  at  present, 

I own,  almost  a romance,  it  is  so  rarely  entered 
into.  I mean,  supposing  single  w’omen  from 
different  families,  somewhat  advanced  in  life, 
were  to  put  their  little  fortunes  together,  and 
form  a household,  wherein,  by  their  united 
means,  they  might  live  easily — instead  of  al- 
most in  penury  alone.  In  short,  the  instances 
are  innumerable,  in  which,  I think,  the  path  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  is  the  wisest  a 
person  can  pursue.” 

44  Go  on,  my  love,  you  talk  so  prettily,  I like 
to  hear  you.” 

The  daughter  kissed  the  soft  white  hand  she 
held  in  hers — white  it  was  as  the  fairest  wax, 
and  still  most  beautiful.  The  signs  of  age  were 
only  discernible  in  the  wasting  blue  veins  having 
become  a little  too  obvious. 

44  Well,  then,  mamma,  to  draw  my  inference. 

I think,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  cur 
family,  you,  who  are  so  in  want  of  children  and 
companions,  could  not  do  better,  than  if  these 
two  valuable  creatures  did  attach  themselves  to 
one  another,  to  let  them  marry  and  retain  them 
as  long  as  they  were  so  minded  under  your 
roof.” 

44  My  goodness,  child  !” 

44 1 have  planned  it  all.  This  house  is  so  big. 

I should  allot  them  an  apartment  at  the  east 
end  of  it.  Quite  away  from  the  drawing-room 
and  yours  and  ray  father’s  rooms — where  they 
might  feel  os  much  at  home  as  it  is  possible  for 
people  to  feel  in  another  man’s  house.  I should 
increase  their  salary — by  opening  a policy  upon 
their  lives;  as  a provision  for  their  children  if 
they  had  any.  A large  provision  of  this  sort 
would  not  be  needed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
their  children  would  not  have  to  earn  their  own 
living  as  their  parents  had  done  before  them. 

Why  should  they  not?  Nota  bene — Edgar  and 
I hold  that  the  rage  for  making  children  inde- 
pendent, as  it  is  called — that  is,  enabling  them 
just  to  exist,  doing  nothing,  so  as  just  to  keep 
them  from  starving  upon  a minimum  income,  is 
a very  foolish  thing  among  those  whose  habits 
of  life  render  no  such  independence  necessary, 
and  who  have  never  thought  of  enjoying  this 
exemption  from  labor  in  their  own  case.” 

44  But,  j our  father ! And  then,  suppose  they 
got  tired  of  the  plan,  and  longed  for  a house  of 
their  own?” 

| 44  My  father  is  much  more  easily  persuaded 

! to  what  is  good  for  him,  than  we  used  to  think, 

| dear  mother.  See  how  nice  he  has  been  about 
Lettice  and  this  Mr.  St.  Leger.  As  to  their 
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wUthjng;  art  hist  for  a Uutae  vt  tbaiir  ttwti,  that  is  confiding  wiy,  Her  reiigtoa  doing  little  *i*|£ 
jiossiW*.  I allow c h.uf  think;,  sweetest  mother,  0t*  putt  mni  strwigtiien  he*  mind  ;t  bixi  i he 
the  pleasure.  of  r(5\vardmg  this  dear,  good’  girJv  thbnghtordid  rmt  live,,  a*  rmuvy  n\  hi*  gvteriutia 
hv  making'  hw:  Wtinv. , As  for  the  rest,  fear  -were  dbiiriv.  in  the  omm  imViWsswm  of 


yii'  ifa 

oogfu  *#&  tetv.  .. 

hrlfWi.  .v-vdd  Wh*«  inct  v*  ^o<:  $k« 

^u>d«;rik,  ..&jtVo-H>T4Ar f v : // 


Tiu>>  :^ny*ili>  \mi V;  w/iw  -,.%*•  ^tvii <?*'«&>*£» 

. IsK.  • «.;  tad  jtldfkiiK 

uiVy -ttVfA?  a<4  olii'wjvtf  *v4i'>  go  tfiMtf'&tthtf" J 
thy  *#>*)&!•  %ejagcirtj».ri3v4  iyWdy  kpSo 
tV&iU  ,fe<»  (Bj% v<!>>.  { tf*y . 

a**l  <-a  /ynjii% 

' 

g1j.4*P-  '•*••  ' ' ’*  % ■■■>■  wi  • UN's!-.  J,;i  Shift?  ft  :;r'.  s.tf  f}).»»  fctklff  J t»  ■ '.  ‘ 

l*»  old  -Ui/ws  :'}i ' \v*>wrd'''']kt>fc^,fr,  'Uya*  )Vk«r  , >}r<vvVv,(  >hr  > £<nf  thttir  ’WxM< 

yttiHh  el»d*  \i «*;•*.  tW ‘$L jKvh'i  "thv  hrurti  ppldw k>  he  derived'  froth  > 


V;  • ,;  ;>  •■  ' '':  • 

\ru%i  Tfc.iff*  i'ti  T’?  r’  y^A’d’Vf^-  lU/J/tVtf  *tay; 

'iuti  0-fU.te  ratf  to  ■*$(*?,  ftjtfutfpW  V.»  ^V-*y . 

•*J \ . ' ' • _ ■/,  ’ ;’: . :• ‘.V .;  ;.'  ■ \C/^^iAri. 

A Mry  Kfc Sbdai^v  • 

1V^  .■•  >.  • . ';•■•••  'ngM.  tfi^y 


• • • • - • 


dltuJoMia  ►'  Wv).  <}<*-  ’ t»V*r 

tort; ;%♦»'  iui hvr^y .*•  i- . *: 


?U^;hiV'i>t  ;•  Tbv‘-{',  ^r;;' :iv ’tpHlej/  f'o'  -yoi.  )0  VijVK'Jv 

nf-iviy  k -;*ot  •»i»*if*  j^/-»Vhcvr^]:^«n  o»  »-{»»?  *h*-w*.  had  iv^ti.'  m vi.tr? 

hi  ih*v  pi  Tk.<\  ',l  d»i«r  jflfcitflf,  Cl 

rtik^>V:^v  t*rg$*  rtoj^ri^d  tO.pt’^Vht  'jiff  , iifdiy*  ^«i*fei»5tl.  livlrtu  a-*;.! 

vfcilW,  ;»»y  }yi  vp.jttfiiiff  M %r^T*>  hurh 

'lilt.;  *a  to  fUv»  biiiSfiii^tcu"  •/.'  ' ’ C t>v 5^  ct..k‘:,-,it«|:  tfry  -nSf  '■»■•/. 

It  Ii.mI  not  k««jn  A^itbodt  ’ 1C1  * v*!^*^* 

eulfy  and  ^esiouiw  that  i»0>vadr»jf>;  ofimtdfe"- 

srdr  to  outer  hUo  the  pl.«a.  \ b\  ^v»V|>j.' -i.- •;  oav:t>/'>  dTc»»|v<. 

us-  \fn  fciitNfi  <te^y'  ^ 1r;  %{}"■.  '^Ut^  *?fth4 tfttTfcd 

almost  mvuVe/ddL  U>>ltko  *r*}i£  '$&*&  'y?p<^»'b  l*+.  fiifd^:.y£;44-  t-.r  " V* *•  Hf-  Lo^er  J 

tug  us  fifyirily  i iy-'t**  $$?■&'*'*  ^ 


Tba  *ixx*m&y  •'  »v 

6lt*  Riiih  u|p-ir>  a liyllb  Aw^Wtti'^ih^  «Wi .•■(U^v 


evirtdo  r.’iin,  Jipen 
Uie  idilufeicaea.  af  tiii&u 


laxfe 


ufa  iftn.tf>r.V  -'Hdi  L>'-nr»'t 

twto’ii&'fc/t  t’ct-V  .;.•••  .a) v ' *xf  • a»«d  jfcjttii^IvNS  o V0;o  ,>.«d  *W 


jog*  o.t  pficlji)  ujetd.  dtrilea/^''  • t‘if>U£  dia  . a;  tyu.  s+isU#  <*i 


itfiu-ortahm  toil  bhrirtst  fwigi^dy  * .•‘Aj,JtV’!?K*>  'h^tidr^iVial'd  oivj»hk  iitav  lo  ^*h<W  Wu 

m»  h)t  tho  «ern|jlaV  ^4?'  [&&*#*  -.;'HtfM\V^'i\}  -tti&  d.rd-ks.  -u  * 

He  Wl^  w^v  in'. Tj5k/'' 4n>uv  katuU. 


1*3  mr  -i-MUi  PiriHj»uw  i ' in”  ''.  ' “.  V 3 rv^>  ” * ' -v  <••••!:<.•«  1 

sioa,  £d*--&r  did  •tit-id  ^ My-  Ttyitokj.  v&fantit  dj 

tbon'i.  , i 1 ~ V v^i'%  St>j-*eiA»  M 


o liiiiiij  .V.  iftt'  'aH-jc^d.Y’' ' 

■ ,.  j r(  p.  ? 


^ ^v,ary>i^vrtf?nt  af<»> 

K »’v  ':'fet.  Le^r.  hi 


. • 

itrfl c ft^viivi  • •v^-.J-^VVa^ iiC^ ,A»f  A;*yr m va  C ’?;  JMirtV ^ 


/a  lia- 

i at  naddM : i>Li  <?(  Wtrf'  rr<  I ip  '\ 

* $&*$$*&'  : t 

<isr*»\h  ^ovaIok;  >hen  <jJUW  Tr'/^vr  tfcdhk't* 

cAV>T{rt. ilforc  oj  |Vvofc,‘.w.j>t  • ’.w ’ fo.tfc  ><>  ^ i»r»t^  'v'  Oft«  djV' 

iiaiuiv,  ttad  wfaij  uiwr^M(4^r ' -yigav 

it?*  Mejhoilfyitf.  fuiuiy  pr-'jkycf^ *-' ij\:«il. v »-y  , 

u^‘i -Vvcd 'Oi  kn  iiinolv  ■■  td  ibW  ^ 
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with  much  politeness  and  some  little  formality, 
in  Edgars  place,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table; 
that  young  gentleman  having  made  it  his  par- 
ticular request  that  he  might  see  his  friend 
sitting  there  before  his  departure.  With  due 
gravity  was  all  this  done ; while  Edgar,  chuck- 
ling with  delight,  came  and  popped  down  in 
his  place  by  the  side  of  his  wTifc. 

The  young  stranger,  looking  extremely  quiet 
and  composed,  without  fuss,  ceremony,  or  hurry, 
took  the  place  appointed  to  him ; but,  before 
seating  himself,  with  a serious  air,  he  opened 
his  ministerial  functions,  by  saying  grace. 

Not  as  the  general  was  wont  to  say  it — for 
say  it  he  did,  more  as  if  making  a grimace  than 
even  as  going  through  a form — but  so  impress- 
ively and  reverently,  though  very  briefly,  that 
the  hearts  of  those  about  to  sit  down,  were 
touched,  and  they  were  reminded  in  spite  of 
themselves,  as  they  ought  to  be  reminded,  that 
there  is  One  above  all  who  is  the  Giver  of  these 
good  things. 

The  scene  was  striking.  The  very  footmen 
— the  officer’s  footmen — paused,  napkin  in  hand; 
astonished — awe-struck  by  the  service.  They 
stood  and  stared  with  vacant  eyes,  but  remained 
stock  still. 

That  over,  the  dinner  went  on  as  usual. 
People  ate  and  drank  with  cheerful  enjoyment. 
They  all,  indeed,  felt  particularly  warm-hearted 
and  comfortable  that  day.  A sort  of  genial 
glow  seemed  to  pervade  the  little  party.  The 
footmen  rushed  about  more  light-footed  and 
assiduous  than  ever;  and,  be  it  observed  to 
their  credit,  they  were  all,  without  exception, 
most  particularly  attentive  to  the  new  comer. 

In  the  evening,  at  ten  o’clock,  the  bell  rang 
for  prayers. 

Mr.  St.  Leger,  be  it  understood,  had  not  stip- 
ulated for  obligatory  attendance  upon  this  serv- 
ice— only  for  the  right  to  have  candles  in  the 
library,  and  of  reading  prayers  to  such  as  might 
choose  to  come ; but  Mrs.  Mclwyn  had  ordered 
the  servants  to  attend ; and  she,  and  Edgar, 
and  Catherine,  were  also  there,  leaving  poor 
Lettice  to  take  charge  of  the  general. 

The  service  was  short,  but  impressive,  as  the 
grace  had  been  before.  It  was  necessarily  j 
very  brief,  for  the  voice  of  the  fair  and  delicate  j 
young  man,  looking,  indeed,  as  we  might  im- 
agine one  of  the  angels  of  the  churches,  figured 
in  Scripture,  was  so  extremely  feeble  that  more 
he  could  not  do. 

But  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  power,  1 
question  whether  much  more  he  would  have 
done,  he  looked  upon  impressive  brevity  as  the 
very  soul  of  such  exercises  in  a family  like  the 
present. 

Poor  Lettice  ! how  hard  she  found  it  that 
evening  to  remain  playing  backgammon,  with 
the  general,  when  the  rest  went  out  of  the  room. 
Going  to  attend  those  services  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  house  of  her  father  ; 
and  after  which,  during  her  stay  here,  her 
heart  had  so  often  yearned ; but  it  could  not  be. 

She  was,  however,  consoled  by  a whisper 
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| from  Catherine,  as  she  came  back,  passing  her 
upon  her  way  to  take  her  place  by  the  fire. 

“ To-morrow  you  go  and  I stay.  We  will 
| take  it  in  turns.” 

The  new  plans  were  of  course — as  what 
taking  place  in  a family  is  not — discussed  in 
full  conclave  that  evening  over  the  kitchen  fire. 

The  servants  all  came  back  and  assembled 
j round  it  preparatory  to  washing  up  and  going 
to  bed ; for  though  it  was  summer  and  warm 
I weather,  what  servant  in  the  world  does  not 
enjoy  the  kitchen  fire  in  the  evening,  be  the 
weather  what  it  may?  And,  to  tell  truth, 
there  are  not  a few  in  the  parlor,  who  usually 
would  be  glad  to  share  the  privilege;  but  tc 
proceed. 

“ Well,  Thomas,  how  do  you  like  these  new 
ways  of  going  on?”  asked  Mary,  the  serious, 
stiff,  time-dried,  and  smoke-dyed  head-laundress 
— a personage  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  who 
had  been  in  the  family  ever  since  it  was  a fam- 
ily— addressing  the  fine  powdered  gentleman  in 
silk  stockings,  and  pink,  white,  and  silver  livery, 
who  leaned  negligently  against  the  chimney- 
piece. 

“For  my  part,  I’m  glad,  indeed,  to  see 
serious  ways  taken  up  in  this  house;  bat  how 
will  it  suit  the  rest  of  you?  And  especially 
you,  my  fine  young  gentleman?” 

“ Why,”  answered  Thomas,  assuming  a grave 
and  thoughtful  aspect,  “I’m  going  to  confess 
something  which  will,  perhaps,  astonish  you, 
Mistress  Mary — and  thus  it  is — if  I’d  been  told 
twelve  months  ago  that  such  new  regulations 
were  to  be  introduced  into  this  household,  I have 
very  great  doubts  whether  I could  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  have  submitted  to  them;  but 
within  these  few  hours,  d’ye  see,  there’s  been 
a change.” 

“ Bravo,  Thomas !”  said  the  butler;  “ a con- 
version like — I’ve  beard  of  such  things  in  my 
time.” 

“ Call  it  what  you  will,  Mr.  Buckminster,  I 
call  it  a change — for  a change  there  has  been.” 

“ What ! well ! what !”  from  different  voices 
round.  “ Do  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“ Why,  Charles,  you  were  there ; and  Mr. 
Buckminster,  you  were  there  too.  But  Charles 
is  young  and  giddy ; and  Mr.  Buckminster  being 
always  rather  of  iio  serious  order,  very  probably 
the  effect  you  see  was  not  produced  so  strongly 
upon  either  of  them  as  upon  me.” 

“What  effect?  Well—” 

“ Why  of  the  grace,  as  was  said  before  they 
! sat  down  to  dinner.” 

“ The  grace  ! Was  it  the  first  time  you  ever 
heard  grace  said,  you  booby?” 

“ Yes,  I’d  heard  grace  said — I should  suppose 
as  often  as  any  as  may  be  here — though,  perhaps, 
i not  so  sensible  to  its  importance  and  value  as 
some  present,  meaning  you,  Mistress  Mary. 
The  general,  for  one,  never  used  to  omit  it ; but, 
save  us ! in  what  a scuffling  careless  manner  it 
I was  said.  I protest  to  you,  I thought  no  more 
of  it  than  of  Mr.  Buckminster  taking  off  the 
covers  and  handing  them  to  me.  Just  as  a nec- 
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essary  preliminary,  as  they  say,  to  the  dinner, 
and  nothing  on  earth  more.” 

“ Well,  do  go  on,  Thomas.  It’s  very  interest- 
ing,”  said  Mistress  Mary,  and  the  rest  gathered 
closer,  ail  attention.  I 

4i  Well,  I was  a-going  to  go  scuttling  about  t 
just  os  usual,  thinking  only  of  not  making  any 
noise  lest  I should  see  the  general — heeding  no  j 
more  of  the  grace  than  of  what  cook  was  doing  j 
at  her  fire — when  that  young  gentleman,  as  is 
come  newly  among  us,  bent  forward  and  began 
to  speak  it.  The  effect  upon  me  was  wonder- 
ful— it  was  electric — Mr.  Buckminster,  you 
know  what  I mean : I stood  as  one  arrested — 

I couldn’t  have  moved  or  not  cared  if  it  had  been 
never  so— I really  couldn’t.  It  seemed  to  me  ! 
as  if  he  truly  was  thanking  God  for  the  good 
things  that  wore  set  before  them.  Their  plenty, 
and  their  comfort,  and  their  abundance ; it  seem- 
ed to  me  as  if  things  were  opened  to  my  mind — 
what  I had  never  thought  of  before — who  it  was 
— who  did  give  them,  and  us  alter  them,  all  sorts 
of  delicacies,  and  food,  and  drink,  when  others 
might  be  wanting  a morsel  of  bread ; and  I 
seemed  to  bo  standing  before  Him — I felt  need 

to  thank  Him  with  the  rest All  this  flashed 

through  me  like  lightning ; but  he  had  done  in 
a moment,  and  they  all  sat  down.” 

44  How  beautiful  Thomas  does  talk  when  he 
has  a mind,”  wrhispered  the  tinder-housemaid 
to  the  under-laundry-maid.  44  What  a fine  tall 
young  man  he  is,  and  what  a gift  of  the  gab.” 

44  Well,”  said  the  rest,  44  go  on — is  there  any 
more  ?” 

44  Yes,  there  is  more.  Someway,  I could  not 
get  it  out  of  my  head — I kept  thinking  of  it  all 
dinner.  It  was  as  much  as  1 could  do  to  mind 
what  I was  about ; and  once  I made  such  a clat- 
ter in  putting  a knife  and  fork  upon  a plate,  that 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  greatest  good  luck  in  the 
world,  1 should  have  got  it.  But  the  general 
was  talking  quite  complacent  like  with  the  two 
young  gentlemen,  and  by  huge  good  fortune 
never  heeded.” 

44  Well!” 

44  Well,  when  I got  into  the  pantry  and  began 
washing  up,  I had  more  time  for  quiet  reflection. 
And  this  is  what  I thought.  What  a lot  of  lub- 
berly, inanimated,  ungrateful,  stupid  slaves  we 
all  must  be.  Here,  serving  an  earthly  master, 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  for  a few  beggarly 
pounds,  and  for  his  meat  and  drink  and  fine 
clothing ; and  very  well  contented,  moreover, 
when  there’s  roast  beef  of  a Sunday,  or  plum- 
pudding, and  a glass  of  wine  besides  on  a wed- 
ding-day or  a birth-day ; and  thank  him,  and  feci 
pleased  wTith  him,  and  anxious  next  day  to  do 
better  than  ordinary,  mayhap— And  there’s  the 
Great  Master — the  Lord  and  Giver  of  all,  who 
made  us  b}  his  hand,  and  created  us  by  his 
pow'er,  and  feeds  us  by  his  bounty,  ond  shelters 
us  by  his  care ; and  all  for  no  good  of  his,  but 
ours — simply  ours.  For  wdiat’s  he  to  get  of  it, 
but  the  satisfaction  of  his  merciful  and  generous 
spirit,  when  he  sees  his  poor  creatures  happy? 
....  And  we  are  such  dolts ! such  asses  ! such 
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brute  beasts ! such  stocks ! such  stones ! thM 
here  we  go  on  from  day  to  day,  enjoying  the 
life  he  gives  us,  eating  the  bread  and  meat  he 
gives  us,  drinking  his  good  refreshments,  resting 

upon  his  warm  beds,  and  so  on Every 

day,  and  every  day,  and  every  day — and  who 
among  us,  I,  most  especially  for  one,  ever  thinks, 
except  may  be  by  scuttling  through  a few  rig- 
marole words— ever  thinks,  I say,  of  thanking 
Him  for  it— of  lifting  up  a wTarm,  honest  heart, 
of  true  real  thanking,  I mean  ? Of  loving  Him 
the  better,  and  trying  to  serve  and  please  Him 
the  bettor — wrhen  He,  great  and  powerful  as  He 
is — Lord  of  all  the  lords,  emperors,  and  kings, 
that  ever  wore  crowns  and  coronets  in  this  world 
— condescends  to  let  us  thank  Him,  to  like  us  to 
thank  Him,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  our  humble 
love  and  service !” 

He  paused — every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
speaker. 

44And,  therefore,  continued  Thomas,  turning 
to  the  laundry-maid,  who  stood  there  with  & 
tear  in  her  eye ; 44  therefore,  Mistress  Mary,  I 
am  pleased  with,  and  I do  like  these  new  ways 
of  going  on,  as  you  say ; and  I bless  God,  and 
hope  to  do  it  well  in  my  prayers  this  night,  for 
having  at  last  made  of  us  wThat  I call  a regular 
Christian  family.” 

I have  told  you,  a little  in  the  way  of  antici- 
pation, that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  St.  Leger’s 
new  measures  was  not  confined  to  the  kitchen; 
but  that  tho  general,  by  slow  steps,  gradually 
conformed  to  the  new  usages  established  at  the 
Hazels. 

Lettice  and  Catherine  had  not  long  to  take  it 
it  turns  to  stay  out  with  him,  playing  backgam-  * 
mon,  at  the  time  of  evening  prayers. 

At  first  it  was  a polite — 44  Oh,  pray  don’t 
think  of  staying  in  the  drawing-room  upon  my 
account ; I can  do  very  well  by  myself.”  .... 

Next  it  was,  44  Nay,  rather  than  that,  I will  go 
into  the  library  too;  w’hy  should  I not?”  He 
began  to  feel,  at  first,  probably,  from  a vague 
sense  of  propriety  only,  but  before  long  from 
better  reasons,  that  it  w*os  not  very  seemly  for 
the  master  of  the  house  alone  to  be  absent,  when 
the  w’orsbip  of  God  was  going  on  in  his  family. 

So  there  he  might,  as  I told  you,  ero  long  be 
seen,  regularly  at  night — in  the  morning  more 
and  more  regularly — muttering  the  responses 
between  his  teeth  at  first ; at  length,  saving 
them  aloud,  and  with  greater  emphasis  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  little  congregation.  His 
once  majestic  figure,  now*  bent  with  age,  tower- 
ing above  the  rest;  and  his  eagle  eye  of  author- 
ity, still  astonishingly  piercing,  rolling  round 
from  time  to  time,  upon  the  watch  to  detect 
and  rebuke,  by  a glance,  the  slightest  sign  of 
inattention  upon  the  part  of  any  of  those  assem- 
bled. 

It  was  a beautiful  picture  that  evening  meet- 
ing for  prayer,  for  the  library  was  a very  ancient 
room,  it  having  retained  the  old  fittings  put  in 
at  the  time  the  Hazels  was  built,  some  three 
half  centuries  ago.  The  massive  and  handsome 
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both  here  chiefly  to  make  ourselves  agreeable,  I 
believe;  and  I sometimes  wish  I had  a little 
more  assistance  in  that  duty  from  one  who,  I 
am  sure,  could  perform  it  admirably,  if  she  so 
pleased.” 

Lattice  shook  her  head.  Then  she  said, 
with  her  usual  simplicity,  “ I used  to  talk  more 
before  you  came.” 

“Did  you?  But  that’s  not  quite  generous, 
is  it,  to  throw  the  whole  burden  upon  me  now 
I am  come,  instead  of  sharing  it  ? Why  will 
you  not  talk  now?” 

“ Simply,  because  I can’t.  Oh,  Mr.  St.  Leger ! 
the  talk  is  so  different  since  you  came  here,  and 
I feel  my  own  incapacity  so  sadly — my  own  ig- 
norance so  forcibly — I should  say  so  painfully; 
but  that,  indeed,  is  not  my  own  fault,  and  that 
takes  the  worst  pain,  you  know,  out  of  things.” 

“ Ignorant !”  he  said  : “ of  what  ?” 

“ Of  all  these  things  you  talk  about.  1 used 
to  pick  up  a little  from  the  newspapers,  but  now 
I have  done  reading  them  I seem  literally  to 
know  nothing.” 

“ Nothing ! Nothing  about  books,  I suppose 
you  mean ; for  you  seem  to  me  to  understand 
men  and  things  better  than  most  people  I have 
met  with.” 

“I  have  experienced  more,  perhaps,  than 
most  girls  of  my  age  have  done,  through  my 
poverty  and  misfortunes;  but  what  is  that?” 

“Ah,  Miss  Arnold!  what  is  it  but  the  best 
part  of  all  knowledge ; to  understand  one’s  self 
and  others ; the  best  of  all  possessions ; to  pos- 
sess one’s  own  spirit.  But  I beg  your  pardon, 

I will  only  add,  that  I do  not,  by  what  I say, 
intend  at  all  to  undervalue  the  advantages  of 
reading,  or  the  happiness  of  having  a love  of 
reading.  Do  you  love  reading?” 

“ Why,  I don’t  quite  know.  I find  the  books 
I read  aloud  to  Mrs.  Melwyn  often  very  tire-* 
some,  I must  confess.” 

“ And  what  sort  of  books  do  you  read  to  Mrs. 
Melwyn?” 

“ Why,  only  two  sorts — novels  and  essays.” 

He  laughed  a little,  in  his  quiet  way,  and 
then  said,  “ I wonder  at  any  young  lady  disliking 
novels ; I thought  it  was  the  very  reading  they 
liked  best ; but  as  for  essays,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, I must  own  1 share  in  your  distaste  for 
them.” 

“ I can’t  understand  them  very  often.  I am 
ashamed  to  say  it ; but  the  "writers  use  such  fine 
language  and  such  strange  new  words,  and  then 
they  go  over  and  over  again  upon  the  same 
thought,  and  illustrate  it  twenty  different  ways, 
when  one  happy  illustration,  i think,  would  bo 
so  much  better;  I like  a writer  who  marches 
promptly  through  a subject ; those  essayists 
seem  as  if  they  never  could  have  done.” 

“ What  you  say  is  just,  in  many  instances,  I 
think.  It  is  a pity  you  have  not  tried  other 
reading.  History,  travels,  poetry ; you  can  not 
think  how  pleasantly  such  subjects  seem  to  fill 
and  enlarge  the  mind.  And  if  you  have  a little 
time  of  your  own,  you  can  not  easily  believe, 
perhaps,  how  much  may  be  done.  Even  with 


an  hour  each  day,  of  steady  reading,  a vast 

deal.” 

“ Ah ! but  where  shall  I begin  ? Every 
body  reads  Hume’s  History  of  England  first, 
and  I have  never  even  done  that ; and  if  I were 
to  begin  I should  never  get  to  the  end  of  it.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  but  you  would,  and  be  surprised  to 
find  how  soon  that  end  had  arrived,  and  what  a 
pleasant  journey  you  had  made.  But  if  you  are 
frightened  at  Hume,  and  I own  he  looks  formid- 
able, let  me  select  you  something  in  the  library, 
to  commence  operations  with,  which  will  not  be 
quite  so  alarming.” 

“ Oh  ! if  you  would  . . . .” 

“With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  assist  you  a little  in  the 
choice  of  your  books,  I think,  with  the  virtue  of 
perseverance — and  I know  you  have  all  the  vir- 
tues— you  would  get  through  a good  deal  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time ; and  when  I 
reflect  how  much  it  would  add  to  your  happiness, 
as  it  does  to  every  one’s  happiness,  I confess  I 
can  not  feel  easy  till  I have  set  you  going.” 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
low  voice,  while  the  rest  had  been  talking  over 
some  family  matters  together.  The  speakers 
at  the  head  of  the  table  stopped,  and  the  silence 
aroused  the  two.  Catherine  glanced  at  them 
suddenly;  she  saw  Lettice  color  a little,  but 
Mr.  St.  Leger  preserved  the  most  provoking 
composure. 

The  evenings  Mr.  St.  Leger  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  good  pleasure  of  the-  genera*.  He 
read  the  newspapers,  making  them  the  vehicle 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  agreeable  comments , 
he  looked  out  the  places  mentioned  in  the  map?, 
and  had  something  perpetually  to  say  that  was 
interesting  of  this  or  that.  He  answered  every 
question  the  general  wanted  solved  in  the  clev- 
erest manner;  and,  in  short,  he  so  won  upon 
the  old  man’s  heart,  that  he  became  quite  at- 
tached to  him.  The  evenings,  once  so  heavy, 
and  spent  in  a sort  of  irritable  fretfulness,  became 
quite  delightful  to  him  : nor  were  they  less  de- 
lightful to  others.  At  last,  things  came  to  that 
pass  that  the  wearisome  backgammon  was  given 
up,  and  reading  aloud  took  its  place.  The  ladies 
worked  and  read  in  turns,  Edgar  taking  double 
tides,  and  Mr.  St.  Leger  doing  a little,  which 
he  insisted  upon,  assuring  them  that  it  did  not 
hurt  his  chest  at  all.  He  was,  indeed,  getting 
stronger  and  better  every  day ; he  was  a beau- 
tiful reader. 

Lettice  sat  plying  her  busy  needle,  but  with 
a countenance  so  filled  with  intelligent  pleasure, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Mr.  St.  Leger, 
when  his  reading  was  over,  and  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and,  the  books  being  usually  such  as 
he  was  well  acquainted  with,  not  much  at  the 
moment  to  think  of,  took  pleasure  in  observing 
her. 

He  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  of  selecting 
authors  for  her  own  private  studies ; he  seemed 
to  take  much  benevolent  pleasure  in  endeavor- 
ing to  compensate  to  this  generous  and  excellent 
creature,  for  the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  a 
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general  say ! He  said  nothing.  Sbo  would  not 
be  discouraged ; she  began  to  speak  again,  to 
recapitulate  every  argument  ; she  warmed  with 
the  subject ; she  was  earnest,  eloquent,  pathetic 
— tears  were  in  the  good  creature’s  eyes;  still 
he  was  silent.  At  last,  wearied  out  with  use- 
less exertion,  she  ceased  to  urge  the  matter  any 
further ; and  endeavoring  to  conquer  her  feelings 
of  deep  disappointment,  looked  up  in  his  face  to 
see  whether  the  slightest  relenting  expression 
was  visible  in  it.  No;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  floor ; he  seemed  lost  in  deep  thought. 

“Papa,5’  she  ventured  to  say,  “have  you 
heard  all  I have  been  saying  ?” 

“ Yes,  child.” 

Silence  again  for  a few  minutes,  then — 

“Catherine,  did  you  ever  know  me  do  a good 
action  in  your  life?” 

“ Dear  papa,  what  a question  1” 

“Did  you  ever  know  me,  I say,  to  do  one 
thoroughly  generous,  benevolent  action,  without 
regard  to  self  in  the  slightest  degree — such  as 
I call — such  as  alone  merits  the  name  of  a really 
good  action  ? If  you  ever  did,  I can't  easily 
forgive  you.” 

“ Dearest  papa ! what  have  I done  ? Did  I 
ever  say?  Did  I ever  hint?  Dear  papal”  and 
she  looked  ready  to  cry. 

“Did  you  ever? — no — I know  you  never 
did.” 

“ Don’t  say  so— don’t  think  so  badly  of  me, 
papa.”  \ 

“ I’m  not  thinking  badly  of  you,  child — God 
forbid ; for  well  he  knows  if  I ever  did  one  really 
generous,  benevolent  action— one  without  refer- 
ence to  self. Heaven  bless  thee,  thou 

dearest  thing,  thy  life  seems  only  made  up  of  | 
such  actions ; but  I say  again,  did  you  ever  ? — 
No;  I know  you  never  did — and  I’ll  tell  you 
why  I know  it.” 

“ Ah,  papa  1 What  can  you  mean  ?” 

“Because,”  he  went  on  without  seeming  to 
mind  her  emotion,  “because,  I observe,  that 
whenever  you  want  to  persuade  other  people — 
your  mother,  or  Edgar,  or  Lettice,  for  instance 
— to  do  something  you’ve  set  your  heart  upon, 
you  hussy — you  always  enlarge  upon  the  happi- 
ness it  will  give  to  other  people ; but  when  you’re 
trying  to  come  round  me,  you  only  talk  of 
how  comfortable  it  will  make  myself.” 

She  coud  only  utter  a faint  exclamation. 
The  accusation,  if  accusation  it  may  bo  called, 
was  not  to  be  denied. 

“ Now,  Catherine,  since  this  young  man  came 
into  the  house,  what  with  his  conversation,  he’s 
a most  gentlemanlike,  agreeable  convcrser  as 
ever  I met  with  ....  and  the  prayers,  and  the  j 
chapters,  and  such  like ; and,  in  short,  a certain 
new  tone  of  thought  altogether ; there  has  been 
gradually  something  new  growing  up  in  me. ; 
1 have  at  times  begun  to  think  back  upon  my 
life,  and  to  recollect  what  a nasty,  mean,  greedy, 
calculating,  selfish  fellow  I’ve  been  throughout, 
never  troubling  myself  about  other  people’s 
comforts,  or  so  on,  but  going  on  as  if  every  body 
was  only  created  to  promote  mine ; and  I’d  have 


been  glad,  Catherine,  before  I went  into  my 
grave,  which  won’t  be  long  too — 1 own  to  you 
I would  have  been  glad,  for  once  in  my  Efe  to 
have  done  a purely  good,  unselfish  thing — made 
a sacrifice,  as  you  pious  folk  call  it ; and,  there- 
fore, to  own  the  truth,  I have  been  very  sorry, 
and  could  not  help  feeling  disappointed,  as  here 
you’ve  sat  prosing  this  half  hour  and  more,  show- 
ing me  what  a great  deal  I was  to  get  by  this 
notable  arrangement  of  yours.” 

“ Papa ! — dearest — dear  papa !” 

“ Be  quiet — I have  indeed — I’d  have  liked 
to  have  had  something  to  give  up,  instead  of  its 
being,  as  I verily  believe  it  is,  the  most  charm- 
ingly delightful  scheme  for  your  mother  aod  me 
that  ever  was  hit  upon — for  that  man  is  the 
happiness  of  my  life — my  body’s  comfort  and 
my  soul’s  health — and  Lettice  is  more  like  » 
dear  child  than  any  thing  else  to  that  poor 
mother  of  yours,  whom  I have  not,  perhaps, 
been  so  considerate  of  as  I ought ; and  to  have 
them  thus  fixed  together  in  this  house,  is  better 
luck  than  could  be  conceived,  such  as  scarcely 
ever  happens  in  this  world  to  any  body  ; and  far 
better  than  I — almost  better  than  your  poor 
mother  deserves.  So  you’re  a darling  little 
courageous  creature  for  planning  it,  when  I’ll 
be  bound  they  all  thought  you  a fool,  so  have  it 
all  your  own  way,  and  give  your  old  father  a 
kiss,”  which  she  joyfully  did.  “ And  now  you 
go  to  Mr.  St.  Lcger,  and  tell  him  from  me,  that 
if  he  consents  to  this  schemo  I shall  esteem  it 
the  greatest  favor  and  satisfaction  that  was  ever 
conferred  upon  me  in  my  life.  I know  what  it 
is  to  be  thus  trusted  by  such  a man — 1 know  the 
confidence  on  his  part  which  such  an  arrange- 
ment implies — and  you  may  add,  that  if  he  will 
only  extend  to  me  his  usual  indulgence  for  human 
folly  and  frailty,  I will  do  every  thing  that  is  in 
the  powrer  of  an  ill-tempered,  good-for-nothing, 
selfish  old  fellow,  to  prevent  him  repenting  his 
bargain.  And  tell  Lettice  she’s  a darling,  ex- 
cellent creature  ; and  I have  thought  so  long, 
though  I have  said  little  about  it,  and  she  has 
been  like  an  angel  of  love  and  peace  in  our 
family ; and  if  she  will  only  go  on  as  she  has 
done,  she  will  make  us  all  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long ; and  tell  your  mother  I wish  I did  not 
enjoy  the  thoughts  of  this  so  much  myself,  that 
I might  have  the  pleasure  of  making  an  offering 
of  my  satisfaction  to  her.” 

“ Dear  !— dear  beloved  papa !” 

“Stop  a little,  child;  Edgar  and  you  will 
have  to  pay  the  piper,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  gladly!  thankfully!” 

“ Because  you  see,  my  dear,  if  these  two 
i people  marry  and  live  with  us,  and  become  as 
children,  I must  treat  them,  in  a manner,  as 
children,  and  make  a little  codicil  to  my  will; 

; and  you  and  Edgar  will  be  something  the  worse 
for  it.  But,  bless  you,  child,  there’s  enough 
for  all.” 

“ And  bless  you,  my  honored,  generous  father, 
for  thinking  so;  that  there  is.  Edgar  and  1 
only  earnestly  desired  this;  thank  you,  thank 
you,  ten  thousand  times.” 
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®:.0,  / ./‘v-'V/Vv  ;:•'  *,  V-v.' 

O.  $ML?,oir\3t  V r > ov  C f.th©nno7s 

■ .:vv^f  object  of 

■fc  w'w’ 

f U*ve  now  \f\\&  yon  hoyr  perfectly  they  an- 
apim  tftai , dot!  I am  only  sorry  that  the 
woriti  t^in rains  st>  yfcry  fhvr  wirfh  whom  one 
ermfd  yeorun!  lo  make  the  Mme  experiment. 
Kor  a v'ery  targe  portion  of  po^ible  happiness 
H hcx'ii^sc  p^ld0  are  not  tit  to 

hike  part  i n pl*ui^  of  thii  namre — ]tjans  wherein 
t* in  9 b all : gev b yybnt  has,  to  receive  V»ack 
lyhaj  tie  wnrit^  ? <\u*i  thus  the  trm>  s^ial 
«a<t?u.*m  ho  <5fitaidisb<hl-  rv/r 
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anuholy  weight  ab^ut  ihexift,  which  itnemsiffif 
me  very  much.  I pnderstocjii  apt  why.  The 
Ups,  too,  are  Kiagularly  peusiye  m their  mode 
of  falling  down  at  the  sides,  aHhutigh  there  is 
no  want  of  riehda&y  and  v/gor  in  thoir  centtaf 
(i}llnes5«  of  curve*  The  tipper  iip2  froin  the. toos* 
iK<wn\mrdt  is  sc  grated  by  a very  deep  Itq^ 
w-hich  ^ives  a sr^rt  of  fconuie  Jirames*  of  ex- 
pivsainn  te?  ail  the  lower  i>atv  \tf  the  face.  The 
ebf^kf  ,«ro  ^qaaie  and  siro^cr,  in  ite&tnfo  like 
pleoes  of  merhle,  with  the  cheeV4itka^  very’ 
broad  4J>d  prominent*  The  eyes  ihemsoKw  arc 
light  in  tiolor,  and  buv^  a strange  dreamy  heun- 
ness,  that  conveys  any  niea  mtiferr  thaw  that  cd* 
dullne^  bat  wUkh  contrast!#  ih  A wonderful 
mmiiw  with  the  itnaadUig  watery  ^kre  they 
o^hilm  v/hen  expanded  in  \hcir  aoefedts,  and 
dlurninated  into  ail  their  flame  and  fervor  in 
vime  moment  of  hijgh  cbiittnctid  entluisi^yn. 
But  the  tlutpc  of  thtf  forebebd  w,  perhaps,  the 
wu*t  singular  part  of  tho  whole  TTsage*  and, 
|W  it  a mixture  ui  ver-  hiiigtdar, 

of  forhts  ruYwmord)  duly  in  the,  wider** 


separation,  that  it  is  no  wonder  J ihmtld  have 
noqrdrerii  some  lilUc  umo  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  it,  tu  the  first  place,  it  is  withmix 
exception  the  most  marked  mathvmalieal 
hf^d  i root  with— hit  wrdei  ueirws 


THE  ftrtft  <Vhicb  Mr. Chulrrier*  pivs^li^ 

ed  h>  0{a<{p>w  whs  delivered  b#>f«  tflie 
Soctrfiy  nf  the  %o&  of  the  f fcirgy,  pb  i’h.U'rvKjay 
iW  daf  i(jf  March,  TS15%  '$$$  w&t&fa 

hU  nppofmipiMtf,  i%tyd  a few  months  pr^- 1 
udmisjion  ay  niinw^f  of  flic  Tron  1 

fvtxtirh^  rtfCMmte  and  vurioin,  which  crossing  ! Iroef,  a jaAoiianty  which  Sjmr^heim  had 
rjr  -Aitth  *:>t  Si*otUnd.  ^e<v-  ciretdai'-m.g  in  fill ; mnuttoJ  m the  countunaitcey  of  almost  all  the 
t<jna.>tef«*  Ihnuvgb  the-  ^uyT  the  ipdekened  cirrb  rnathe.fit^u.’ fl  or  calculating ' gemusem — 

d^tty  yf  Mppuiuuu-,  dp*  large  but  sameMdiat  *ack  for  example,  iff  rightly  tc/ncmber,  a$  &W/' 
' veHUiififeuH '•ejtpe'teauo.n  t»f  drew  together  | Isaac  Newton  himself,  Kaestenef ;' Eidur,  andl 

* mnlftfxde  k»  hoar  him.  Among  the  ‘ many  o\ Imps  Iminediit^ly  likrv^  ti\<?  e«5tnicr- 
tvhirh  fllki!  !ht5  ehumU  was  ft  yovmjf ' dmary  breadth:  of  .tliit  region,  whicbT  in  tfet 
Oxfupf  fUidonL  bim:-elf  the  rorr  of  it  ScfoUifsf!  heudis  of  rm*t  «m?tmiivttH’iil  poi!?tm?5r  \&  $m: 
mmi^r  Whi>  hsd  too  ^nrpn^d  byv  hearing  nioddml  by  no  fine  points  of  wrganiv.ut sort ^ 

Mt.  fifdrk  on  the  Eiideneei  of bnriiediaTvly  alutiv®  this,  in  dr*r •'Crr^.h^i, 

CbritnawiCV  memiob^d  with  nigh  approval  iber#  Vs  an  arelro'f  itmiguwuion,  cnnytng  our 
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.stfmrmt  Mrlly  .W*  roundly,-  m u siyfc  to  whu'h  K or  *Ve!iand- orfo  hi»v  i\Ui  t e.xietry.  any 

wy  few  poets  pr^vnt »dy  thiug  ]W£&u‘hef  eloquence  is  capable  of  pr^lue- 

W?fp?tebU%  -whi)?  pv$»r  this  flijain  there  *V«.  and  irrssi&jiblo  *& 


<W  irriyp-ikrlc.  ]nek*.  rrtoofi  sw<ii  M'h  ; tyiatio*  • m;/Vbp*vl*.s . iri  f$»  Pivn  <Niiii>^i  . . ■•}  , 

and  won!  u fotts  n£W • fyuVr***-? ';  4yM  ^ ';Vs.  fee,: 

of  -‘Wa^^^ivi.  •Is'rtaprv- • . . Or • jil)4 ;--far4$ Ki *is\frn4;&  :*&0  V»i.V>^v*l:  if 

•Nirntp*/-.:t.nii.  »i;vt  • ; « .•••;«;  ^rejj  V !,:..•!'  1.  ■ • ■ '•  .,  . 
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.ollfi  fUpA  *iuu  te  '•  pudhytv  • vi^rxvs  y^/st 
WherYv  ’rtf  br'ltpy  vyn$e  u-  &♦.•  > "<>'•£  i/n^V'd*  af  •Vio^V,',  wr-,T}ie  \^cTvr*%  j-wV’ 


Aa&  giftcil  ihtiuM  & 'ik$i  , ^hf 

hi*-.  k'ov'^r  p*o*tUkUUb&f ; 1$ 'V^vot  Jt>;W/  /rmsT;  . a« i£ 

oi  j^^l.foi^y,.  ilu'  n>?b^. >r.*jv*h;?* 

/oit/*  i>  mMy*#1  iibi1  uneMipiVifry  .hi*  l$j!C  Vteylfafrr  »‘m>T  ' 

ceve*  tti'Pi  ^.v)i*  yr^.*\/f‘iV.  V^fYou  Yhsvl  " yf  f&jfcitnVVKj. .: whxb  %e 

e.Oitlroi^i  eWt/XKly  «#uie  Ami  Wf-veov  ftiis/V* t^tf;  ..V 

• ■!•■:  ■ ■ • •!.  *..*,’  (>•••"  • T - 

»»r>iHiiiv  pro^iffr-K-tl.  di^vbnfriii  «;r^*vf  $$l-:i'.i<M)i  ■*#  Kim"  (tiif-iry^  lit*.  r-W. 

ii\*  uOerjj' i ;v(i>  •s»f^o|k  3 vWV  . llii.  | **/**+& i-c*!.  it  +~ij . 

!'.-*• 1 lit*  iM:.;.r'  ?•»  tj,i,A*  f -ot ».•«.;  o 1 :>'  J • • 

hii^liL'ho • <A  *■([  oUiWj.  *af . *ov>» . -.jp3#s  ^ /»i\^pryc4  -w 

vroi»$  iind  oHcu.'ive  .'iu-n  ^ ^ - Long  ete  tf»«*  b^l!  Uty^r; 

of  e.  trutli,  tUe£o  hr.*>.  tKitutv  iAi.  f'ictfer^.r f u>  ^ *»(  people  might  So  p >)f- 

*T4ii  «i fiend  »\>  tlii?  jyr'Mi,.  ii.VAli  ^iC2  lye  (UM^et  »iiioh  led  up^ 

Wtere  kim  runvc-J  witlf  aK  ^ Aoross  the  street,  • .ntftf 

nt'wl,  uotnme^tfUcg  • ef^tfuenee;.  . Wviv^Vvyr' :-4*l T ’ *'■•  '*>ftp<^fy . to  tliia  |kissagr?._  thv  *14 

tux:  - , . Ct>  nr  * % • (v*Hir.'.-i*^m  ‘.vhere  uH  if 

il  ;*  tf--  I nVUllri|t  i»  i r . .)  ••  :!<‘  V $'*&%  h»»vn\v«\  to  'iM 

vriyit  ibbes  lire  m\  store:  I It  m;  ti  | ^ }.<«  rt^/?if  ^ r^^L|7%  «>»£■ vfifc'iiUi  Mti.y  of  the 

lt*w,  ilm wilier  key.  \vhi<  h riel  ; [» .'sriiK- 1-  ^v*' '-ike* ‘ 'PRrtf m-r: *».  i *n r &>*»*** 

UV'iy  nj  if.M(e;  sotomo.  Mi;d  j...T*:>  ■■■•.*:;»  > "•  ;<••.  t =*:•• 

tunoe  iti  <iul  from  p^oir.nvyu  yP  »>t;  .Uoi^hC  v»h  Oxn.; w<u'c?  a !*vj- 

crtipW  you  ^ok  in  \im  w ^ h^or^ 

otjlio  that  gives  ]>rbmirfte  ».f  Uf:.  v«{;k i»  fr  •..>  ••: :m/‘;o>..  ■ -♦• 

ooiUf.  There  isy  rm  the  «vx«rfprtfi'ii>U of:.;<W\4hfiyr*.  THir.-  ijOlkst  umi.  Htfitr* 
atsce  r*f  ah<o^  him  ,thVt  04:  the  i/uXv’e;d.  n'*jn,i)V  **>  yn+nw 

di>fre?>ov  $inl.  V*jm  : »re  fifrxi/f  '\fih*  |nj  ^^j^hv;lSha^  i».t  Ue^yt  *k»,sk.s/;»LU»l  .•i.UA'l 

K rt*eakr  wl  Ihat  v-V'.-ft  .1H.0  Ihftir  olhrKr.  -acod  ^ 

cukes'  «n*y  U%  I0ii.»n»u’h  fr*r  i/*.  f'Jj.rcy  a*f-ag.«pJv,.  «0(ai.>4’ pv^ij- ir^n ' 

vboT  lerif  >hl  tioi»fir.^L  tl'^v  thNAe'  fuYVit’tuiias^*/  , ?.v*ao,  vi.xjtl  r<’3^WP>S 

tme tain  mbky-  thi  '»jfUilrh>  ,n(> Ihit*  .'u**.  ^ ifa/ v:«wk%i>H  » f..iVv  >^nf. i net 

-sftiirr  fpriti<  -^hti i*  iji*' /hvtiwV>f^n-'p'  In.o;v.h.'  ^tip  , 'wf  ^:ihr  ■U^v»nc;b:.  t^aav^r  amv  i>' 
dinko*  from  it  11*5  pLiii  ; .4n»? • its  hi/r^aj  .*C\ 

hur^N  :md  r*gr»ietug  Ot  iho  iV  l >ph»iAte  the.  Vny.v’  V/  hvw^>« 

.0  tU  *lbMp{.|*i.;oc,e,j  ^ii)i;.<  . f ... 

&MVf  in^u  .•.ir^nsMi  / 16  3®.o,Tv;v  VM?.:  ‘idr  ^r?r?  fAk 

Mi  fi|»{ifvl  tr;.  . utyl ' Kai^-.-h^d  <tvff  w->  ^mi^>4r  ?>\  M r&ih  «Vr  pt*bh«u?4v^A.  fi 

...  . • *4HL&ftii  • ’ ...  , TVt. 
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of  &*roiofl»  (item  TiXiro  Jftwfo'tf.y  at  the  very  ouuet  % ihe  un 
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To  see  a place  of  worship,  of  the  size  mention- 
ed, crammed  above  and  below,  on  a Thursday 
forenoon , during  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day, 
with  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  hearers,  and  . 
these  of  all  descriptions  of  persons,  in  all  de-  ' 
seriptions  of  professional  occupation,  the  busiest  j 
as  well  as  those  who  had  most  leisure  on  their  j 
hands,  those  who  had  least  to  spare  taking  care 
so  to  arrange  their  business  engagements  pre- 
viously as  to  make  time  for  the  purpose,  all 
pouring  in  through  the  wide  entrance  at  the  | 
side  of  the  T ron  steeple,  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  of  service,  to  secure  a seat,  or  content  if  , 
too  late  for  this  to  occupy,  as  many  did,  standing 
room — this  was,  indeed,  a novel  and  strange 
sight.  Nor  was  it  once  merely,  or  twice,  but 
month  after  month  the  day  was  calculated  when 
his  turn  to  preach  again  was  to  come  round, 
and  anticipated,  with  even  impatient  longing, : 
by  multitudes. 

44  Suppose  the  congregation  thus  assembled — 
pews  filled  with  sitters,  and  aisles,  to  a great 
extent,  with  standers.  They  wait  in  eager  ex- 
pectation. The  preacher  appears.  The  devo- 
tional exercises  of  praise  and  prayer  having  been 
gone  through  with  unaffected  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  the  entire  assembly  set  themselves 
for  the  treat , with  feelings  very  diverse  in  kind, 
but  all  eager  and  intent.  There  is  a hush  of 
dead  silence.  The  text  is  announced,  and  he 
begins.  Every  countenance  is  up— every  eye 
bent,  with  fixed  intentness,  on  the  speaker.  As 
he  kindles  the  interest  grows.  Every  breath  is 
held — every  cough  is  suppressed— every  fidgety 
movement  is  settled— every  one,  riveted  him- 
self by  the  spell  of  the  impassioned  and  entranc- 
ing eloquence,  knows  how  sensitively  his  neigh- 
bor will  resent  the  very  slightest  disturbance. 
Then,  by-and-by,  there  is  a pause.  The  speaker 
stops — to  gather  breath — to  wipe  his  forehead 
— to  adjust  his  gown,  and  purposely  too,  and 
wisely,  to  give  the  audience,  as  well  as  himself, 
a moment  or  two  of  relaxation.  The  moment 
is  embraced — there  is  free  breathing — suppress- 
ed coughs  get  vent — postures  are  changed — 
there  is  a universal  stir,  as  of  persons  who  could 
not  have  endured  the  constraint  much  longer — 
the  preacher  bends  forward — his  hand  is  raised 
— all  is  again  hushed.  The  same  stillness  and 
strain  of  unrelaxed  attention  is  repeated,  more 
intent  still,  it  may  bo,  than  before,  as  the  interest 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  speaker  advance.  And 
so,  for  perhaps  four  or  five  times  in  the  course 
of  a sermon,  there  is  the  relaxation  and  the  ‘ at 
it  again * till  the  final  winding  up. 

“ And  then,  the  moment  the  last  word  was 
uttered,  and  followed  by  the — 1 let  us  pray 
there  was  a scene  for  whioh  no  excuse  or  palli- 
ation can  be  pleaded  but  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  to  many  a matter  of  difficulty,  in  the 
morning  of  a week-day,  to  accomplish  the  ab- 
straction of  even  so  much  of  their  time  from 
business — the  closing  prayer  completely  drowned 
by  the  hurried  rush  of  large  numbers  from  the 
aisles  and  pews  to  the  door ; an  unseemly  9oene, 
without  doubt,  as  if  so  many  had  come  to  the 
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house  of  God  not  to  worship,  but  simply  to 
enjoy  the  fascination  of  human  eloquence.  Even 
this  much  it  was  a great  thing  for  eloquence  to 
accomplish.  And  how  diversified  soever  the 
motives  which  drew  so  many  together,  and  the 
emotions  awakened  and  impressions  produced 
by  what  was  heard — though,  in  the  terms  of  the 
text  of  one  of  his  most  overpoweringly  stirring 
and  faithful  appeals,  he  was  to  not  a few  ‘as 
one  that  had  a pleasant  voice  and  could  play 
well  on  an  instrument,1  yet  there  is  abundant 
proof  that,  in  the  highest  sense,  4 his  labor  was 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  that  the  truths  which, 
with  so  much  fearless  fidelity  and  impassioned 
earnestness,  he  delivered,  went  in  many  instances 
farther  than  the  ear,  or  even  the  intellect — that 
they  reached  the  heart,  and,  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  turned  it  to  God.” 

“On  Thursday,  the  12th  February,  1818,’*  I 
now  quote  from  a manuscript  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fraser,  minister  of  Kilchrenn&n,  “ Dr.  Chalmers 
preached  in  the  Tron  Church  before  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Magdalene  Asylum.  The  sermon 
delivered  on  this  occasion  was  that  k On  the 
Dissipation  of  Large  Cities.’  Long  before  the 
service  commenced  every  seat  and  passage  was 
crowded  to  excess,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front  pew  of  the  gallery,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  magistrates.  A vast  number  of  students 
deserted  their  classes  at  the  University  and 
were  present.  This  was  very  particularly  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class, 
which  I attended  that  session,  as  appeared  on 
the  following  day  when  the  list  of  absentees  was 
given  in  by  the  person  who  had  called  the  cata- 
logue, and  at  the  same  time  a petition  from 
several  of  themselves  was  handed  in  to  the 
professor,  praying  for  a remission  of  the  fine  for 
non-attendance,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  hearing  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  doctor's  man- 
ner during  the  whole  delivery  of  that  magnificent 
discourse  was  strikingly  animated,  while  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  which  he  threw  into 
some  of  its  bursts  rendered  them  quite  over- 
powering. One  expression  which  he  used,  to- 
gether with  his  action,  his  look,  and  the  very 
tones  of  his  voice  when  it  came  forth,  made  a 
roost  vivid  and  indelible  impression  upon  my 
memory:  4 We,  at  the  same  time,’  he  said, 

4 have  our  eye  perfectly  open  to  that  great  ex- 
ternal improvement  which  has  taken  place,  of 
late  years,  in  the  manners  of  society.  There  is 
not  the  same  grossness  of  conversation.  There 
is  not  the  same  impatience  for  the  withdrawment 
of  him  who,  asked  to  grace  the  outset  of  aa 
assembled  party,  is  compelled,  at  a certain  step 
in  the  process  of  conviviality,  by  the  obligations 
! of  professional  decency,  to  retire  from  it.  There 
| is  not  so  frequent  an  exaction  of  this  as  one  of 
j the  established  proprieties  of  social  or  of  fashion- 
able life.  And  if  such  an  exaction  was  ever 
laid  by  the  omnipotence  of  custom  on  a minister 
of  Christianity,  it  is  such  an  exaction  as  ought 
never,  never  to  be  complied  with.  It  is  not  for 
him  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  presence  to  a 
meeting  with  which  he  could  not  sit  to  its  final 
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day,  admitted  partially  through  the  amply- 
draperied  windows,  lighted  up  a variety  of 
sparkling  gilding  in  picture-frames,  and  vases, 
and  mirrors,  and  cornices;  but  John  Lawson 
looked  round  on  the  gay  scene  with  a kind  of 
shudder;  he  had  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  even 
copper  in  his  pocket,  or  in  his  possession. 

He  advanced  to  a lady  who  reclined  on  a 
rose-colored  sofa,  with  a fashionable  novel  in 
her  hand,  and,  after  some  slight  hesitation,  he 
addressed  her,  and  stating  the  name  and  wants 
of  the  poor  woman  who  had  begged  for  aid,  he 
requested  some  money. 

As  he  said  the  words  “ some  money,”  his  lips 
quivered,  and  a tremor  ran  through  his  whole 
frame,  for  his  thoughts  were  vividly  picturing 
a recently  departed  period,  when  he  was  under 
no  necessity  of  asking  money  from  any  indi- 
vidual. 

“Bless  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Lawson!”  cried 
the  lady,  starting  up  from  her  recumbent  posi- 
tion, “did  I not  give  you  a whole  handful  of 
shillings  only  the  day  before  yesterday ; and  if 
you  wasted  it  all  on  poor  people  since,  what 
am  I to  do?  Why,  indeed,  we  contribute  so 
much  to  charitable  subscriptions,  both  Mr.  Law- 
son  and  J,  you  might  be  content  to  give  a little 
less  to  common  beggars.” 

Mrs.  Lawson  spoke  writh  a smile  on  her  lips, 
and  with  a soft  caressing  voice,  but  a hard  and 
selfish  nature  shone  palpably  from  her  blue 
eyes.  She  was  a young  woman,  and  had  the 
repute  of  beauty,  which  a clear  pink-and-white 
complexion,  and  tolerable  features,  with  lux- 
uriant light  hair,  generally  gains  from  a portion 
of  the  wrorld.  She  was  dressed  for  the  reception 
of  morning  visitors  whom  she  expected,  and 
she  was  enveloped  in  expensive  satin  and  blond, 
and  jewelry  in  large  proportions. 

John  Lawson  seemed  to  feel  every  word  she 
had  uttered  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  but  he 
made  a strong  effort  to  restrain  the  passion 
which  was  rising  to  his  lips. 

“Augusta,  my  daughter,  you  are  the  wife 
of  my  only  and  most  beloved  child — I wish  to 
love  you — I wish  to  live  in  peace  with  you, 
and  all — give  me  some  money  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  unfortunate  woman  to  whom  I 
have  promised  relief,  and  who  is  waiting  with- 
out. I ask  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  poor  and 
suffering — give  me  a trifle  of  money,  I say.” 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Lawson,  a bank  would  not 
support  your  demands  for  the  poor  people ; that 
woman  for  whom  you  are  begging  has  been 
relieved  twenty  times  by  us.  1 have  no  money 
just  now.” 

She  threw  herself  back  on  the  sofa  and  re- 
sumed her  novel;  but  anger,  darting  from  her 
eyes,  contrasted  with  the  trained  smile  which 
still  remained  on  her  lips. 

A dark  shade  of  passion  and  scorn  came  over 
John  Lawson’s  face,  but  he  strove  to  suppress 
it,  and  his  voice  was  calm  when  he  spoke. 

“ Some  time  before  my  son  married  you,  I 
gave  up  all  my  business  to  him — I came  to  live 
here  among  trees  and  flowers — I gave  up  all 
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| the  lucrative  business  I had  carried  on  to  my 
{ son,  partly  because  my  health  was  failing,  and 
j I longed  to  live  with  nature,  away  from  the 
i scenes  of  traffic ; but  more  especially,  because 
j I loved  my  son  with  no  common  love,  and  1 
, trusted  to  him  as  to  a second  self.  I was  not 
disappointed — we  hod  one  purse  and  one  head 
before  he  married  you ; ho  never  questioned  me 
concerning  what  I spent  in  charity — he  never 
asked  to  limit  in  any  way  my  expenditure — he 
loved  you,  and  I made  no  conditions  concerning 
what  amount  of  income  I was  to  receive,  but 
still  I left  him  in  entire  possession  of  my  busi- 
ness when  he  married  you.  I trusted  to  your 
fair*  young  face,  that  you  would  not  controvert 
my  wishes — that  you  would  join  me  in  my 
schemes  of  charity.” 

“And  have  1 not?”  interrupted  Mrs.  Law- 
son,  in  a sharp  voice,  though  the  habitual  smile 
still  graced  her  lips ; “ do  I not  subscribe  to,  I 
don’t  know  how  many,  charitable  institutions  ? 

Charity,  indeed — there’s  enough  spent  in  charity 
by  myself  and  my  husband.  But  I wish  to  stop 
extravagances — it  is  only  extravagance  to  spend 
so  much  on  charity  as  you  would  do  if  you 
could  ; therefore  you  shall  not  have  any  money 
just  now.” 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  one  of  those  women  who 
can  cheerfully  expend  a most  lavish  6um  on  a 
ball,  a dress,  or  any  other  method  by  which 
rank  and  luxury  dissipate  their  abundance,  but 
who  are  very  economical,  and  talk  much  of  ex- 
travagance when  money  is  demanded  for  pur- 
poses not  connected  w'ilh  display  and  style. 

“ Augusta  Lawson,  listen  to  me,”  his  voice 
wTas  quivering  w’ith  passion,  “my  own  wants 
are  very  few;  in  food,  in  clothes,  in  all  points 
my  expenditure  is  trifling.  I am  not  extrava- 
gant in  my  demands  for  the  poor,  either.  All 
I have  expended  in  charity  during  the  few 
years  since  you  came  here,  is  but  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  as  contrasted  with  the  income 
which  I freely  gave  up  to  my  son  and  you  ; 
therefore,  some  money  for  the  poor  woman  w?ho 
is  waiting,  I shall  now  have;  give  me  some 
shillings,  for  God’s  sake,  and  let  me  go.” 

He  advanced  closer  to  her,  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

“ Nonsense  1”  cried  Mrs.  Lawson;  “I  am 
mistress  here — I am  determined  to  stop  extrav- 
agance. You  give  too  much  to  common  beg- 
gars; I am  determined  to  stop  it — do  not  ask 
me  any  further.” 

A kind  of  convulsion  passed  over  John  Law- 
son’s thin  face ; but  he  pressed  his  hand  closely 
on  his  breast,  and  was  silent  for  some  moments. 

“I  was  once  rich,  I believe.  Yes — it  is  not 
a dream,”  he  said,  in  a slow,  self-communing 
voice.  “ Gold  and  silver,  once  ye  were  plenty  with 
me;  my  hands;  my  pockets  were  filled — guineas, 
crowns,  shillings — now  I have  not  one  penny  to 
give  to  that  starving,  dying  woman,  whose  face 
of  misery  might  soften  the  very  stones  she  looks 
on — not  one  penny.” 

“ Augusta,”  he  said,  turning  suddenly  toward 
her,  after  a second  pause  of  silence,  “ give  me 
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only  one  shilling*  and  I shall  not  think  of  the 
bitter  words  you  have  just  said  ?” 

wNo;  not  opo  shilling,”  answered  Mrs.  Law- 
son,  turning  over  a leaf  of  her  novel. 

uOne  sixpence,  then— one  small,  poor  six- 
pence. You  do  not  know  how  even  a sixpence 
can  gladden  the  black  heart  of  poverty,  when 
starvation  is  come.  One  sixpence,  I say — let 
me  have  it  quickly.” 

44  Not  one  farthing  I shall  give  you.  I do 
beg  you  will  trouble  me  no  further.” 

Mrs.  Lawson  turned  her  back  partially  to  him, 
and  fixed  all  her  attention  on  the  novel. 

41  Woman ! I have  cringed  and  begged ; I would 
not  so  beg  for  myself,  from  you — no;  I would 
lie  down  and  die  of  want  before  I would,  on  my 
own  account,  request  of  you — of  your  hard  heart 
—one  bit  of  bread.  All  the  finery  that  sur- 
rounds you  is  mine — it  was  purchased  with  my 
money,  though  now  you  call  it  yours;  and, 
usurping  the  authority  of  both  master  and  mis- 
tress here,  you — in  what  you  please  to  call  your 
economical  management — dole  out  shillings  to 
me  when  the  humor  seizes  you,  or  refuse  me, 
as  now,  when  it  pleases  you.  But.  woman,  lis- 
ten to  me.  I shall  never  request  you  for  one 
farthing  of  money  again.  No  necessity  of  others 
shall  make  me  do  it.  You  shall  never  again 
refuse  me,  for  I shall  never  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity.” 

He  turned  hastily  from  the  room,  with  a face 
on  which  the  deep  emotion  of  an  aroused  spirit 
was  depicted  strongly. 

In  the  lobby  he  met  his  son,  Henry  Lawson. 
The  young  man  paused,  something  struck  by 
the  excited  appearance  of  his  father. 

“Henry,”  said  the  father,  abruptly,  “ I want 
some  money ; there  is  a poor  woman  whom  I 
wish  to  relieve — will  you  give  me  some  money 
for  her  ?” 

“Willingly,  my  dear  father;  but  have  you 
asked  Augusta.  You  know  I have  given  her 
the  management  of  the  money-matters  of  the 
establishment,  she  is  so  very  clever  and  eco- 
nomical.” 

44  She  has  neither  charity,  nor  pity,  nor  kind- 
ness; she  saves  from  me;  she  saves  from  the 
starving  poor;  she  saves,  that  she  may  waste 
large  sums  on  parties  and  dresses.  1 shall  never 
more  ask  her  for  money ; give  me  a few  shil- 
lings. My  God  I the  father  begs  of  the  son  for 
what  was  his  own — for  what  he  toiled  all  his 
youth — for  what  he  gave  up  out  of  trusting  love 
to  that  son.  Henry,  my  son,  I am  sick  of  ask- 
ing and  begging — ay,  sick — sick  ; but  give  me 
some  shillings  now.” 

44  You  asked  Augusta,  then,”  said  Henry, 
drawing  out  his  purse,  and  glancing  with  some 
apprehension  to  the  drawing-room  door. 

44  Henry,”  cried  Mrs.  Lawson,  appearing  at 
that  instant  with  a face  inflamed  with  anger — 
44  Henry,  I would  not  give  your  father  any 
money  to-day,  because  he  is  so  very  extravagant 
m giving  it  all  away.” 

Henry  was  in  the  act  of  opening  his  purse ; 
he  glanced  apprehensively  to  Mrs.  Lawson ; his 
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face  had  a mild  and  passive  expression,  which 
was  a true  index  of  his  yielding  and  easily-gov 
erned  nature.  His  features  were  small,  delicate, 
and  almost  effeminately  handsome ; and  in  every 
lineament  a want  of  decision  and  force  of  char- 
acter was  visible. 

“ Henry,  give  me  some  shillings,  I say — I am 
your  father — I have  a just  right.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  surely,”  said  Henry,  making  a 
movement  to  open  his  purse. 

44  Henry,  I do  not  wish  you  to  give  him  money 
to  waste  in  charity,  as  he  calls  it.” 

Mrs.  Lawson  gave  her  husband  an  emphatic, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  cunningly  caressing  and 
smiling  look. 

44  Henry,  I am  your  father — give  me  the 
money  I want.” 

44  Augusta,  my  love,  you  know  it  was  all  his,” 
said  Henry,  going  close  to  her,  and  speaking  in 
a kind  of  whisper. 

“My  dearest  Henry,  were  it  for  any  other 
purpose  but  for  throwing  away,  I would  not 
refuse.  I am  your  father’s  best  friend,  and 
your  best  friend,  in  wishing  to  restrain  all  ex- 
travagance.” 

44  My  dear  father,  she  wishes  to  be  econom- 
ical, you  know.” 

He  dangled  the  purse,  undecidedly,  in  his 
fingers. 

44  Will  you  give  me  the  money  at  once,  and 
let  me  go?”  cried  John  Lawson,  elevating  his 
voice. 

44  My  dear  Augusta,  it  is  better.” 

44  Henry,  do  not,  I beg  of  you.” 

“ Henry,  my  son,  will  you  let  me  have  the 
money?” 

“Indeed,  Augusta — ” 

“Henry!” 

Mrs.  Lawson  articulated  but  the  one  word ; 
there  was  enough  of  energy  and  determination 
in  it  to  make  her  husband  close  the  purse  he 
had  almost  opened. 

44 1 ask  you  only  this  once  more — give  me  the 
few  shillings  ?” 

John  Lawson  bent  forward  in  an  eager  man- 
ner ; a feverish  red  kindled  on  his  sallow  cheeks ; 
his  eyes  were  widely  dilated,  and  his  lips  com- 
pressed. There  was  a pause  of  some  moments. 

44  You  will  not  give  it  me?”  he  said,  in  a 
voice  deep-toned  and  singularly  calm,  as  con- 
trasted with  his  convulsed  face. 

Henry  dangled  the  purse  again  in  his  hand, 
and  looked  uneasily  and  irresolutely  toward  his 
wife. 

“ No,  he  will  not  give  it — you  will  get  no 
money  to  squander  on  poor  people  this  day,” 
Mrs.  Lawson  said,  in  a very  sharp  and  decided 
voice. 

John  Lawson  did  not  say  another  word ; he 
turned  away  and  slowly  descended  the  stairs, 
and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

He  did  not  return  that  evening.  He  had 
been  seen  on  the  road  leading  to  the  house  of  a 
relative  who  was  in  rather  poor  circumstances. 
Henry  felt  rather  annoyed  at  his  father’s  ab- 
sence ; he  had  no  depth  in  his  affection,  but  he 
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herself  for  weeks  after  his  departure ; and  that, 
sleeping  or  waking,  she  was  perpetually  wish- 
ing she  had  given  him  the  money,  even  though 
she  had  known  that  he  was  going  to  throw  it 
into  the  fire,  or  lose  it  in  any  way.  Her  poor, 
dear  father— oh,  she  wept  so  after  she  heard 
that  he  had  left  the  country.  To  be  sure  Henry 
could  tell  how,  for  two  or  three  nights,  her  pil- 
low was  soaked  with  tears. 

A cold,  bitter  smile  again  flitted  across  the 
old  man’s  lips;  he  made  no  reponse  to  her 
words,  but  in  the  one  look  which  his  hollow  eyes 
cast  on  her,  he  seemed  to  read  the  falsehood  of 
her  assertions. 

“I  was  going  to  add,”  he  said,  “that  though 
you  forgot  you  were  my  son,  and  refused  to  act 
as  my  son,  when  you  withheld  the  paltry  sum 
for  which  I begged,  yet  I could  not  refrain  from 
coming  once  more  to  look  on  my  child’s  face — 
to  look  on  the  face  of  my  departed  wife  in  yours 
— for  I know  that  a very  brief  period  must  finish 
my  life  now.  I should  not  have  come  here,  I 
feel — I know  it  is  the  weakness  of  my  nature — 
I should  have  died  among  strangers,  for  the 
strangers  of  other  countries,  the  people  of  a 
different  hue,  and  a different  language,  I have 
found  kind  and  pitiful,  compared  with  those  of 
my  own  house. 

“Oh,  don’t  say  so— don’t  say  so— you  are 
our  own  beloved  father ; ah,  my  heart  clings  to 
every  feature  of  your  poor,  dear,  old  face ; there 
are  the  eyes  and  all  that  I used  to  talk  to  Henry 
so  much  about.  Don’t  talk  of  strangers — I shall 
nurse  you  and  attend  to  you  night  and  day.” 

She  made  a movement,  as  if  she  would  throw 
her  arms  around  his  neck  again,  but  the  old 
man  drew  back. 

“Woman ! your  hypocritical  words  show  me 
that  your  pitiless  heart  is  still  unchanged — that 
it  is  grown  even  worse.  You  forced  me  out  to 
the  world  in  my  old  age,  when  I should  have 
had  no  thoughts  except  of  God  and  the  world  to 
come ; you  forced  me  to  think  of  money-making, 
when  my  hair  was  gray  and  my  blood  cold  with 
years.  Yes,  I had  to  draw  my  thoughts  from 
the  future  existence,  and  to  waste  them  on  the 
miserable  toils  ol  traffic,  in  order  to  make 
money;  for  it  was  better  to  do  this  than  to  drag 
out  my  life  a pensioner  on  your  bounty,  receiv- 
ing shillings  and  pence  which  you  gave  me  as 
if  it  had  been  your  heart’s  blood,  though  I only 
asked  my  own.  Woman  I the  black  slavery  of 
my  dependence  on  you  was  frightful ; but  now 
I can  look  you  thanklessly  in  the  face,  for  I have 
the  means  of  living  without  you.  I spent  sick 
and  sleepless  days  and  nights,  but  I gained  an 
independence ; the  merciful  God  blessed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  old  man,  w ho  strove  to  gain  his  live- 
lihood— yes,  I am  independent  of  you  both.  I 
came  to  see  my  son  before  I die — that  is  all  I 
want.” 

Mrs.  Lawson  attempted  a further  justification 
of  herself,  but  the  words  died  on  her  lips.  The 
stern  looks  of  the  old  man  silenced  her. 

After  remaining  for  a short  time,  he  rose  to 
take  his  departure ; but,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 


tions of  his  son,  he  consented  to  remain  for  a 
few  days,  only  on  condition  that  he  should  pay 
for  his  board  and  lodging.  To  this  Mrs.  Lawson 
made  a feint  of  resistance,  but  agreed  in  the 
end,  as  the  terms  offered  by  the  old  man  were 
very  advantageous. 

“ 1 shall  soon  have  a lodging  for  which  no 
mortal  is  called  on  to  pay — the  great  mother- 
earth,”  said  the  old  roan,  “ and  I am  glad,  glad 
to  escape  from  this  money-governed  world.  Do 
not  smile  so  blandly  on  me,  both  of  you,  and 
attend  me  with  such  false  tenderness.  There, 
take  it  away,”  he  said,  as  Mrs.  Lawson  was 
placing  her  most  comfortable  footstool  under  his 
feet;  “ there  was  no  attendance,  no  care,  not  a 
civil  action  or  kind  look  for  me  when  I was 
poor  John  Lawson,  the  silly,  most  silly  old  man, 
who  had  given  up  all  to  his  son  and  his  son’s 
wife,  for  the  love  of  them,  and  expected,  like  a 
fool  that  bo  was,  to  live  with  them  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality,  and  to  have  the  family  purse 
open  to  him  for  any  trifling  sums  he  wished  to 
take.  Go,  go  for  God's  sake ; try  and  look  bit- 
terly on  me  now,  as  you  did  wrhen  you  forced 
me  out  of  your  house.  I detest  your  obsequious 
attentions — I was  as  worthy  of  them  ten  years 
ago,  before  I dragged  down  my  old  age  to  the 
debasing  efforts  of  money-making.  You  know 
I am  rich;  you  would  worship  my  money  in  me 
now.  Not  a smiling  look,  not  a soft  word  you 
bestow  on  me,  but  is  for  my  riches,  not  for  me. 
Ay,  you  think  you  have  my  wealth  in  your 
grasp  already ; you  know  I can  not  live  long. 
Thank  God  that  my  life  is  almost  ended,  and  1 
hope  my  death  will  be  a benefit  to  you,  in  soft 
ening  your  hard  hearts.” 

Mrs.  Lawson  drew  some  hope  from  his  last 
words,  and  she  turned  away  her  head  to  hide 
the  joy  which  shone  on  her  face. 

In  a few  days  the  old  man  became  seriously 
ill,  and  was  altogether  confined  to  his  room. 
As  death  evidently  approached,  his  mind  became 
serene  and  calm,  and  he  received  the  attentions 
which  Mrs.  Lawson  and  his  son  lavished  on 
him  with  a silent  composure,  which  led  them 
to  hope  that  he  had  completely  forgotten  their 
previous  conduct  to  him. 

The  night  on  which  ho  died,  he  turned  to  his 
son,  and  said  a few  words,  a very  few  words, 
regarding  worldly  matters.  He  exhorted  Henry 
to  live  in  a somewhat  less  expensive  style,  and 
to  cultivate  a spirit  of  contentment  without 
riches;  then  he  blessed  God  that  he  was  enter- 
ing on  a world  in  which  he  would  hear  no  more 
of  money,  or  earthly  possession.  He  remained 
in  a calm  sleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  they  thought,  but  in  the  morning  they 
found  him  dead. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  time  was  come 
in  which  the  old  man’s  will  was  to  bo  opened 
Mrs.  Lawson  had  waited  for  that  moment — she 
would  have  forcibly  dragged  tirao  onward  to 
that  moment — she  had  execrated  the  long  hours 
of  night  since  the  old  man’s  death — she  had  still 
more  anathematized  the  slowly  passing  days, 
when  gazing  furtively  through  a comer  of  the 
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blinded  window,  she  saw  fine  equipages  and 
finely-dressed  ladies  passing,  and  she  planned 
how  she  would  shine  when  the  old  man’s  wealth 
would  be  her  own.  She  drew  glorious  mental 
pictures  of  how  she  would  burst  from  behind  the 
shadowing  cloud  of  poverty,  and  dazzle  all  her 
acquaintances.  Her  dress,  her  carriage,  her 
style  of  living  would  be  unique  in  her  rank  of 
life  for  taste  and  costliness.  She  would  show 
them  she  had  got  money — money  at  last — more 
money  than  them  all. 

Now  at  last  she  sat  and  saw  the  will  being 
opened ; she  felt  that  it  was  a mere  formality, 
for  the  old  man  had  no  one  but  them  to  whom 
he  could  leave  his  money ; she  never  once  doubt- 
ed but  all  would  be  theirs ; she  had  reasoned, 
and  fancied  herself  into  the  firm  conviction. 
Her  only  fear  was,  that  the  amount  might  not 
be  so  large  as  she  calculated  on. 

She  saw  the  packet  opened.  Her  eyes  di- 
lated, her  lips  became  parched;  her  heart  and 
brain  burned  with  a fierce  eagerness — money, 
money!  at  last  uttered  the  griping  spirit  with- 
in her. 

The  will,  after  beginning  in  the  usual  formal 
style,  was  as  follows  : 

u I bequeath  to  my  son  Henry’s  wife,  Augusta 
Lawson,  a high  and  noble  gift”  (Mrs.  Lawson 
almost  sprung  from  her  seat  with  eagerness), 
k‘  the  greatest  of  all  legacies,  I bequeath  to 
Augusta  Lawson — Charity  ! Augusta  Lawson 
refused  me  a few  shillings  which  I wished  to 
bestow  on  a starving  woman ; but  now  I leave 
her  joint  executrix,  with  my  son  Henry,  in  the 
distribution  of  all  my  money  and  all  my  effects, 
without  any  reservation,  in  charity,  to  be  applied 
*o  such  charitable  purposes  as  in  this,  my  last 
will  and  testament,  I have  directed.” 

Then  followed  a statement  of  his  effects  and 
money,  down  to  the  most  minute  particular; 
the  money  amounted  to  a very  considerable 
sum;  his  personal  effects  he  directed  to  be  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  his  valuable  diamond  ring, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  orphan  daughter  of 
a poor  relation  in  whose  house  he  had  taken 
refuge,  and  remained  for  a short  time,  previous 
to  his  going  abroad.  All  the  proceeds  of  his 
other  effects,  together  with  the  whole  amount 
of  his  money,  ho  bequeathed  for  different  charit- 
able purposes,  and  gave  minute  directions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  various  sums  wrere  to  be 
expended.  The  largest  amount  he  directed  to 
be  distributed  in  yearly  donations  among  the 
most  indigent  old  men  and  women  within  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles  of  his  native  place.  Those 
who  were  residing  with  their  sons,  and  thoir 
sons’  wives,  wore  to  receive  by  far  the  largest 
relief.  He  appointed  as  trustees  two  of  the 
most  respectable  merchants  of  the  town,  to 
whom  ho  gave  authority  to  see  the  provisions 
of  his  will  carried  out,  in  case  his  son  and  Mrs. 
Lawson  should  decline  the  duties  of  executor- 
ship which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them  ; the 
trustees  were  to  exercise  a surveillance  over 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  to  see  that  the  will 
should  in  every  particular  be  strictly  carried 


into  effect.  The  will  was  dated,  and  duly  sign- 
ed in  the  town  in  South  America  where  the  old 
man  had  for  some  years  resided  ; a codicil,  con- 
taining the  bequest  of  the  ring,  with  some  fur- 
ther particulars  regarding  the  charities,  had  been 
added  a few  days  previous  to  the  old  man’s 
death. 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  carried  fainting  from  the 
room  before  the  reading  of  the  will  was  con- 
cluded. She  was  seized  with  violent  fever,  and 
her  life  was  despaired  of.  She  recovered,  how- 
ever, and  from  the  verge  of  the  eternal  exist- 
ence on  which  she  had  been,  she  returned  to  life 
with  a less  worldly  and  ostentatious  nature,  and 
a soul  more  alive  to  the  impulses  of  kindness 
and  charity. 

[From  Cummings  Hunting  Adventures  in  South  Africa.] 

ELEPHANT  SHOOTING. 

IT  was  a glorious  day,  with  a cloudy  sky,  and 
the  wind  blew  fresh  off  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Having  ridden  some  miles  in  a northerly  direction, 
we  crossed  the  broad  and  gravelly  bed  of  a peri- 
odical river,  in  which  were  abundance  of  holes 
excavated  by  the  elephants,  containing  delicious 
water.  Having  passed  the  river,  we  entered  an 
extensive  grove  of  picturesque  cameel-dorn  trees, 
clad  in  young  foliage  of  the  most  delicious  green. 
On  gaining  a gentle  eminence  about  a mile 
beyond  this  grove,  I looked  forth  upon  an  ex- 
tensive hollow,  where  I beheld,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  days,  a fine  old  cock  ostrich, 
which  quickly  observed  us,  and  dashed  away 
to  our  left.  I had  ceased  to  devote  my  attention 
to  the  ostrich,  and  was  straining  my  eyes  in  an 
opposite  direction,  when  Kleinboy  called  out  to 
me,  “Dar  loup  do  ould  carle;”  and  turning  my 
eyes  to  the  retreating  ostrich,  I beheld  two  first- 
rate  old  bull  elephants,  charging  along  at  their 
utmost  speed  within  a hundred  yards  of  it. 
They  seemed  at  first  to  bo  in  great  alarm,  but 
quickly  discovering  what  it  was  that  had  caused 
their  confusion,  they  at  once  reduced  their  pace 
to  a slow  and  stately  walk.  This  was  a fine 
look-out ; the  country  appeared  to  be  favorable 
for  an  attack,  and  I was  followed  by  Wolf  and 
Bonteberg,  both  tried  and  serviceable  dogs  with 
elephants.  Owing  to  the  pace  at  which  I had 
been  riding,  both  dogs  and  horses  were  out  of 
breath,  so  I resolved  not  to  attack  the  elephants 
immediately,  but  to  follow  slowly,  holding  them 
in  view. 

The  elephants  were  proceeding  right  up  the 
wind,  and  the  distance  between  us  was  about 
five  hundred  yards.  I advanced  quietly  toward 
them,  and  had  proceeded  about  half  way,  when, 
casting  my  eyes  to  my  right,  I beheld  a whole 
herd  of  tearing  bull  elephants  standing  thick 
together  on  a wooded  eminence  within  throe 
hundred  yards  of  me.  These  elephants  were 
almost  to  leeward.  Now,  the  correct  thing  to 
do  was  to  slay  the  best  in  each  troop,  which  I 
accomplished  in  the  following  manner : I gave 
the  large  herd  my  wind,  upon  which  they  in- 
stantly tossed  their  trunks  aloft,  “ a moment 
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Himtlvd  thi?  <ruie/”  erni,  wheeling.  about,  irj  about  a ^ an  hour  twelve  of  my 

ebargckt  right  dovm  wind,  crashing  through  the  bullets  were  lodged  in  his  fpre-quarteiv.  He 
jungle  'ip  dire  ai;*vmv  My  object.  now  whs  to  iipw  evinoed  strati*  syvapumiti  of  ^ppn^suchiar 
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they  were  both  first-rate  old  balls,  with  enormous 
tusks  of  great  length.  I dismounted,  and  warily 
approached  the  second  elephant  for  a closer  in- 
spection of  his  tusks.  As  I drew  near,  he  slightly 
turned  his  bead,  and  I then  perceived  that  his 
farther  one  was  damaged  toward  the  point ; 
while  at  the  same  instant  his  comrade,  raising 
his  head  clear  of  the  bush  on  which  he  browsed, 
displayed  to  my  delighted  eyes  a pair  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  tusks  I had  ever  seen. 

Regaining  my  horse,  I advanced  toward  this 
elephant,  and  when  within  forty  yards  of  him, 
he  walked  slowly  on  before  me  in  an  open 
space,  his  huge  ears  gently  flapping,  and  en- 
tirely concealing  me  from  his  view.  Inclining 
to  the  left,  I slightly  increased  my  pace,  and 
walked  past  him  within  sixty  yards,  upon  which 
he  observed  me  for  the  first  time ; but  probably 
mistaking  “ Sunday”  for  a hartebeest,  he  con- 
tinued his  course  with  his  eye  upon  me,  but 
showed  no  symptoms  of  alarm.  The  natives 
had  requested  me  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to 
hunt  him  toward  the  water,  which  lay  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  this  I resolved  to  do. 
Having  advanced  a little,  1 gave  him  my  wind, 
when  he  was  instantly  alarmed,  and  backed  into 
the  bushes,  holding  his  head  high  and  right  to 
me.  Thus  he  stood  motionless  as  a statue, 
under  the  impression,  probably,  that,  owing  to 
his  Lilliputian  dimensions,  I had  failed  to  observe 
him,  and  fancying  that  I would  pass  on  without 
detecting  him.  I rode  slowly  on,  and  described 
a semicircle  to  obtain  a shot  at  his  shoulder, 
and  halting  my  horse,  fired  from  the  saddle ; he 
got  it  in  the  shoulder-blade,  and,  as  slowly  and 
silently  I continued  ray  course,  he  still  stood 
gazing  at  me  in  utter  astonishment.  Bill  and 
Flam  were  now  slipped  by  the  natives,  and  in 
another  moment  they  were  barking  around  him. 

I shouted  loudly  to  encourage  the  dogs  and  per- 
plex the  elephant,  who  seemed  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  think  of  us,  and,  shrilly  trumpeting, 
charged  headlong  after  the  dogs.  Retreating, 
he  backed  into  the  thicket^  then  charged  once 
more,  and  made  clean  away,  holding  the  course 
I wanted.  When  I tried  to  fire,  “ Sunday”  was 
very  fidgety,  and  destroyed  the  correctness  of 
ray  aim.  Approaching  the  elephant,  I presently 
dismounted,  and,  running  in,  gave  him  two  fine 
shots  behind  the  shoulder;  then  the  dogs,  which 
were  both  indifferent  ones,  ran  barking  at  him. 
The  consequence  was  a terrific  charge,  the  dogs 
at  ooee  making  for  their  master,  and  bringing 
the  elephant  right  upon  me.  I had  no  time  to 
gain  my  saddle,  but  ran  for  my  life.  The  dogs, 
fortunately,  took  after  “Sunday,”  who,  alarmed 
by  the  trumpeting,  dashed  frantically  away, 
though  in  the  heat  of  the  affray  I could  not  i 
help  laughing  to  remark  horse,  dogs,  and  ele- 
phant all  charging  along  in  a direct  line. 

The  dogs,  having  missed  their  master,  held  j 
away  for  Kleinboy,  who  had  long  disappeared,  I 
knew  not  whither.  “ Sunday”  stood  still,  and 
commenced  to  graze,  while  the  elephant,  slowly 
passing  within  a few  yards  of  him,  assumed  a 
position  under  a tree  beside  him.  Kleinboy 
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presently  making  bis  appearance,  I called  to 
him  to  ride  in,  and  bring  me  my  steed ; but  he 
refnsed,  and  asked  me  if  I wished  him  to  go 
headlong  to  destruction.  u Sunday”  having  fed 
slowly  away  from  the  elephant,  I went  up,  and 
he  allowed  me  to  recapture  him.  I now  plainly 
saw  that  the  elephant  was  dying,  but  1 continued 
firing  to  hasten  his  demise.  Toward  the  end 
he  took  up  a position  in  a dense  thorny  thicket, 
where  for  a long  time  he  remained.  Approach- 
ing within  twelve  paces,  I fired  my  two  last 
shots,  aiming  at  his  left  side,  close  behind  the 
shoulder.  On  receiving  these,  he  backed  slowly 
through  the  thicket,  and  clearing  it,  walked 
gently  forward  about  twenty  yards,  when  he 
suddenly  came  down  with  tremendous  violence 
right  on  his  broadside.  To  my  intense  mortifi- 
cation, the  heavy  fall  was  accompanied  by  a 
loud,  sharp  crack,  and  on  going  up  1 found  one 
of  his  matchless  tusks  broken  short  off  by  the 
lip.  This  was  a glorious  day’s  sport : I had 
bagged,  in  one  afternoon,  probably  the  two 
finest  bull  elephants  in  Bamangwato,  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  destruction  of  their  noble 
trophies,  which  were  the  two  finest  pair  of  tusks 
I had  obtained  that  season,  my  triumph  on  the 
occasion  had  been  great  and  unalloyed. 

[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 

THE  POWER  OF  MERCY. 

QUIET  enough,  in  general,  is  the  quaint  old 
town  of  Laraborough.  Why  all  this  bustle 
to-day?  Along  the  hedge-bound  roads  which 
lead  to  it,  carts,  chaises,  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription are  jogging  along  filled  with  country- 
men; and  here  and  there  the  scarlet  cloak  or 
straw  bonnet  of  some  female  occupying  a chair, 
placed  somewhat  unsteadily  behind  them,  con- 
trasts gayly  with  the  dark  coats,  or  gray  smock- 
frocks  of  the  front  row ; from  every  cottage  of 
the  suburb,  some  individuals  join  the  stream, 
which  rolls  on  increasing  through  the  streets 
till  it  reaches  the  castle.  The  ancient  moat 
teems  with  idlers,  and  the  hill  opj>osite,  usually 
the  quiet  domain  of  a score  or  two  of  peaceful 
sheep,  partakes  of  the  surrounding  agitation. 

The  voice  of  the  multitude  which  surrounds 
the  court-house,  sounds  like  the  murmur  of  the 
sea,  till  suddenly  it  is  raised  to  a sort  of  shout. 

John  West,  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  sheep-stealer  and  burglar,  had  been 
found  guilty. 

“ What  is  the  sentence  ?”  is  asked  by  a hun- 
dred voices. 

The  answer  is  “Transportation  for  Life.” 

Bat  there  was  one  standing  aloof  on  the  hill, 
whoso  inquiring  eye  wandered  over  the  crowd 
with  indescribable  anguish,  whose  pallid  check 
grew  more  and  more  ghastly  at  every  denunci- 
ation of  the  culprit,  and  who,  when  at  last  the 
sentence  was  pronounced,  fell  insensible  upon 
the  green-sward. . It  was  the  burglar’s  son. 

When  the  boy  recovered  from  his  swoon,  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon;  he  was  alone;  the 
faint  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bell  had  again  replaced 
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the  sound  of  the  human  chorus  of  expectation, 
and  dread,  and  jesting ; all  was  peaceful,  he 
could  not  understand  why  he  lay  there,  feeling 
so  weak  and  sick.  He  raised  himself  tremu- 
lously and  looked  around,  the  turf  was  cut  and 
spoiled  by  the  trampling  of  many  feet.  All  his 
life  of  the  last  few  months  floated  before  his 
memory,  his  residence  in  his  father’s  hovel  with 
ruffianly  comrades,  the  desperate  schemes  he 
heard  as  ho  pretended  to  sleep  on  his  lowly 
bed,  their  expeditions  at  night,  masked  and 
armed,  their  hasty  returns,  the  news  of  his 
father’s  capture,  his  own  removal  to  the  house 
pf  some  female  in  the  town,  the  court,  the  trial, 
the  condemnation. 

The  father  had  been  a harsh  and  brutal 
parent,  but  he  had  not  positively  ill-used  his 
boy.  Of  the  great  and  merciful  Father  of  the 
fatherless  the  child  knew  nothing.  He  deemed 
himself  alone  in  the  world.  Yet  grief  was  not 
his  pervading  feeling,  nor  the  shame  of  being 
known  as  the  son  of  a transport.  It  was  re- 
venge which  burned  within  him.  He  thought 
of  the  crowd  which  had  come  to  feast  upon  his 
father’s  agony ; he  longed  to  tear  them  to  pieces, 
and  he  plucked  savagely  a handful  of  the  grass 
on  which  he  leant.  Oh,  that  ho  were  a man ! 
that  he  could  punish  them  all — all — the  specta- 
tors first,  the  constables,  the  judge,  the  jury,  the 
witnesses — one  of  them  especially,  a clergyman 
named  Leyton,  who  had  given  his  evidence 
more  positively,  more  clearly,  than  all  the  others. 
Oh,  that  he  could  do  that  man  some  injury — but 
for  him  his  father  would  not  have  been  identified 
and  convicted. 

Suddenly  a thought  occurred  to  him,  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  fierce  delight.  “I  know  where 
he  lives,”  he  said  to  himself;  “he  has  the  farm 
and  parsonage  of  Millwood.  I will  go  there  at 
once — it  is  almost  dark  already.  I will  do  as  I 
have  heard  father  say  he  once  did  to  the  squire. 
I will  set  his  barns  and  his  house  on  fire.  Yes, 
yes,  he  shall  burn  for  it — he  shall  get  no  more 
fathers  transported. 

To  procure  a box  of  matches  was  an  easy 
task,  and  that  was  all  the  preparation  the  boy 
made. 

The  autumn  was  far  advanced.  A cold  wind 
was  beginning  to  moan  amomg  the  almost  leaf- 
less trees,  and  George  West’s  teeth  chattered, 
and  his  ill-clad  limbs  grew  numb  as  he  walked 
along  the  fields  leading  to  Millwood.  “Lucky 
it’s  a dark  night ; this  fine  wind  will  fan  the 
flame  nicely,”  ho  repeated  to  himself. 

The  clock  was  striking  nine,  but  all  was 
quiet  as  midnight;  not  a soul  stirring,  not  a 
light  in  the  parsonage  windows  that  he  could 
see.  He  dared  not  open  the  gate,  lest  the 
click  of  the  latch  should  betray  him,  so  he  sofily 
climbed  over;  but  scarcely  had  he  dropped  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  before  the  loud  bark- 
ing of  a dog  startled  him.  He  cowered  down 
behind  the  hay-rick,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe, 
expecting  each  instant  that  the  dog  would  spring 
upon  him.  It  was  some  time  before  the  boy 
dared  to  stir,  and  as  his  courage  cooled,  his 


thirst  for  revenge  somewhat  subsided  also,  till 
he  almost  determined  to  return  to  Lam  borough  ; 
but  he  was  too  tired,  too  cold,  too  hungry — 
besides,  the  woman  w-ould  beat  him  for  stay- 
ing out  so  late.  What  could  ho  do?  where 
should  he  go?  and  as  the  sense  of  his  lonely 
and  forlorn  position  returned,  so  did  also  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  his  father,  his 
hatred  of  his  accusers,  his  desire  to  satisfy  his 
vengeance  ; and  once  more,  courageous  through 
anger,  he  rose,  took  the  box  from  his  pocket 
and  boldly  drew  one  of  them  across  the  sand- 
paper. It  flamed;  he  stuck  it  hasily  in  the 
stack  against  which  he  rested — it  only  flickered 
a little,  and  went  out.  In  great  trepidation, 
young  West  once  more  grasped  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  matches  in  his  hand  and  ignited 
them,  but  at  the  same  instant  the  dog  barked 
He  hears  the  gate  open,  a step  is  close  to  him. 
the  matches  are  extinguished,  the  lad  makes  a 
desperate  effort  to  escape,  but  a strong  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a deep,  calm 
voice  inquired,  “ What  can  have  urged  you  to 
such  a crime  ? Then  calling  loudly,  the  gen- 
tleman, without  relinquishing  his  hold,  soon  ob- 
tained the  help  of  some  farming  men,  who  com- 
menced a search  with  their  lanterns  all  about 
the  farm.  Of  course  they  found  no  accomplices, 
nothing  at  all  but  the  handful  of  half-consumed 
matches  the  lad  had  dropped,  and  he  all  that 
time  stood  trembling,  and  occasionally  strug- 
gling, beneath  the  firm  but  not  rough  grasp  of 
the  master  who  held  him. 

At  last  the  men  were  told  to  return  to  the 
house,  and  thither,  by  a different  path,  was 
George  led,  till  they  entered  a small,  poorly- 
furnished  room.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
books,  as  the  bright  flame  of  the  fire  revealed 
to  the  anxious  gaze  of  the  little  culprit.  The 
clergyman  lit  a lamp,  and  surveyed  his  prisoner 
attentively.  The  lad’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground,  while  Mr.  Leyton’s  wandered  from  his 
pale,  pinched  featuress  to  his  scanty,  ragged 
attire,  through  tho  tatters  of  which  he  could 
discern  the  thin  limbs  quivering  from  cold  or 
fear;  and  when  at  last  impelled  by  curiosity  at 
the  long  silence,  George  looked  up,  there  was 
something  so  sadly  compassionate  in  the  stran- 
ger’s gentle  look,  that  the  boy  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  was  really  the  man  whose  evi- 
dence had  mainly  contributed  to  transport  his 
father.  At  the  trial  he  had  been  unable  to  see 
his  face,  and  nothing  so  kind  had  ever  gazed 
upon  him.  His  proud  bad  feelings  were  already 
melting. 

“You  look  half-starved,”  said  Mr.  Leyton; 
“ draw  nearer  to  the  fire,  you  can  sit  down  on 
that  stool  while  I question  you ; and  mind  you 
answer  mo  the  truth.  I am  not  a magistrate, 
but  of  course  can  easily  hand  you  over  to  justice 
if  you  will  not  allow  me  to  benefit  you  in  my 
own  way.” 

George  still  stood  twisting  his  ragged  cap  in 
his  trembling  fingers,  and  with  so  much  emotion 
depicted  on  his  faoe,  that  the  good  clergyman 
resumed,  in  still  more  soothing  accents : “ I have 
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yswiitafof  tYfwj'  k *>ik<J . ’ttkfW;  A>wt  ;MA:«nd>  . L^  v^?.  WF? ■£&*< 

%•) fy  Uift-l. 4^#^*  S .'■  ’ t*N$  >H'bv '-'^il^ij  h#M/;  V 

■ai^i  haf r^%ftir|?/ivf|  4.%K'-uvt>|ym-'  wWo  bis  '^hp#f4  • h=v) 

t o>»  H!ili'jst^'.  v^^4t.  >5!;  t^'r*  « iy^iV»>t4  u>  ifc^ 


r hi*  t:4.J  rX’’ , r^M-i’  :- . * m^#;-;>fCtOih  Ca-c^  aa«? 

tvto/j  ^ ;;?c«  M'ij'.i:  iVtvi*  *t vuvo t f?^ty  ■-K#\xis/*&<in: [■■  ,*-3‘ • 'hv 'i* ^ \**\ri\wlt'r  Ui^ss^i  m*j 

tn*JK’^T  1hj?  ’ixi.iyV^iN  • • -5>3^x trt»v.N . . *>*i'  .^v-'  ^tkvVr 


nvf'  ih»> 


• - « : t ■ • •■•  • • 

;}hh  &]$!&>%.  $■  ti'jtrt&t  'iu  '?:hi-&r-.~  • ^;*.l  • J^.  '•  *‘*^V:  ‘ ■ 


# , W i^S  I’Mi'.tViiy;  ' ’V^  ^fcr: ;«? — rr- 

.•■  • * • * • .•-  ! 


t$£  fo  '*W#y-  ''*  ?*?*&  ; ' * • '.'^t v f- - :*. 

-v.i.  s .v  r.tuw  -.Ik-  v.w  , V,  . ,,r  „.r\r.  . 

• • • • • ••  ’• 

■•  i < • ■ ' 1 - : U 

.f%w<*jr«*  yfa.  -••;tr.^Trit  Vi^^rwr.  tfA^W!Tfi-  vun  bit  *-fKif« »?<**••  4vi«^  ‘tiuMi . 


'Cbl 


vAt^t,  *4?gl  wv<ok .hunsHl' ’ awny^  •.  > • -\ 

*•  ‘Oa-itd  \o\i  hi>t  *••♦.*•!(;<  1 ; T.  .♦-.>•  : ? i ..•  -iv  . ;».••*•* 

•••.•'.*;'  ■ '•  \ ■■ . ■ • ■■.  • :.•••* 

rsi^,  t ra;  yt^i  *v  - i i.u,vn'  .-iiM*'  ^>«o,u<».  .^tvt  '•!>«:  hi'jd 

ft^ti  ii**t  hiyajF  b»  " ik<  • s*»oV  yfr  Ito  hfc**,'  w»},  ’ h iiihm£,&\Wh  \M&t 

»*jQCO«?ot  h,t-  hVNS*  V^uh  hiMvt-**  ; • A'Kn* .*iw* 

’ ^'a«'  u,  *'c»%  5,b/*  Wm;t[  hjpM  *.  ^,r-  >‘^«v,''d^v«j:v'  (nfy"rfy 

lr$it>A  VH&f  ■•>  MTi.lv' !.  i\v. »•/-.]  !•■  K •:  !^v.  ■*'  •!' ‘ M»i:.l  w,;,,  'irffo J .w  ;<;  ' .;  - • 

iJt^ua;  45MHI  fiiiuiirair^r.  t»  ' i » nh  t ‘i^*  ..•  M-y  .;>  vii  ,:i.^  -(ft  • | u 

ri'twA  '\\sitevs4toy  h*&  U*tii  fi  -twfi u^r.  *;  mmnf a^..  . 

jsJiV.  l*p<v:  th\>'  .^OJ^Yc^h'  ' WhHt.'  t*oaV  'Idavii  'r«n*>t, ■ Waji»  ^ktdh..  lit  i». 

•fatb*&t-i).'fiih  io/*\>cutfip  ik  rvw&  ? '*  <ik*ufte^  a it  **l  viriw 

' , . | 1\  t.s  .i  -M  > : 

ftlr>  . Original  from 


* Tty*  lii.f  «rTy.i.  H\«,  ».M'l  it  #;.V»W 
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*»?*  *X  ' 

>.y  ike  *&<&  **j&& 

. n,i  rv.»  v0.\  ' • ln*.i'tv«»a!  i&V  m-V^v^,.  .:f  <*  -e,  (ft  >»•  ^‘*-»'r*.*.l  »-v«  b*jr£$  J--»nS  <&f{j[  Wif-C 

. iW; . livJvr^K  jVVjW  «££**  jiw.  R.;fiipi«fe  W ’waStWcfik f*5%«  w'b+i'W'&t* 

, • • : « • 

&4rt'X  &££'  l/^«  /‘iiwts^l  K\j  i;>l\^»r^.  'fyfatgk ! >^))0*^iy  V?iH.  ■m?-i&&H-rril 

•lirfiu.  fe>m  i | V^ir^WthA  t&ftWvfti*  yf  /.*  ‘ 

,-ai :?.5V>j(i.i«ii .. iifr 
• 

•Jonltrip’I'j-fckii-iiiwJ*,  *W  Aa  tow- jie«if  t *fcjp  *mA«a  >\v  .rurWl  *.  Tfc* 

. '£rfyi>»;wj  i^^yjkl^ryits'in  ^vc^mf}  v^.'ttf^y  < hurnfe^  -l>f>*n  UliAw  dyl  lfy«4,V  jjjf&V; 

l^t  < t>*  • ftifeWi  i$  Kvmi.'J  «iV.yh<.  rtf  kiwijrx'&ptypZf ! iVVJ.l^C  r»  f'tfe  /ffifltyv.  irr-rfi  fe.in  W&U: 

...''■  '^-.*w  ^j?rf -1  • -:;  •*•- *,?  • -•»'*  *i><i  ‘*y  {(&£«***  imp*  y^v.ua  i.  %•<»'*. 

(»*Uhk1,  m0r<r^*<4y  of  tlXjtv  ^tll  ;fe.i  J ijtjr»t';iv:  •tjftifj?..  iVctliif^ . mi&  'be- 

pfi^inL  of‘vU?vr/iantfi^W<n^vsy^»%ftY  jylwur  ‘Itc  »wg|»pdaj:hlttfe  at  *’ &£<**&’.  ';$$$ 

i^ix  &n im'i.-?  &vfe  4Jty>- jtwSjj  '.&y>;)$fwufrdi,V  fe*!  %y  Mrtitty  .(kirf^ntj^ ,.  'iv  *i»fiii#fe 

Frw^e  Stifavfawt'.  twofs/tyMn  tV^V^no  ASj}<w£‘?*  •.»  tu^c  vjJiV/r.  kbtv&t^ 

UgPMT*  v%-a>  jta#--  i/iKtefri/wwb  Abf  arid  *unii 'AterfJMidj*  pc^Ad^th,  ? c*>  ^u?e«fc- 

i&  ii^.ura)a.wMP.v;‘ wii^  flmy  ark^ifci'Hi.'  [lt$\:ulik%  - tiUf.  feniji  'tfu»  &w>yay  ,r*. 

»V4?iW  Ve$pmfeid  Ay  *A*  -fle^ithy  n*‘  {il^tyiy  Ai^tw  •^mftuw-^yn#  • v*.f#k  «v. 

: • • 

<v:i«v  k ivuot  w?tsivo  [fcto . 

SVI\<  tfvfjr  teJI  .»r>it  ff<'  I-k:*  <ti.  :t»-  • r.sw un e*>.. ii n ' a# 'ciiri'ftf •<•  at  ii_.*»i  :c  i4  '** 

'•dS^teV-  li»f , ufc  L 

•••:•  •»  •!>••-.  ••  •■:  =:  '-i.rit'.r-l.  i:M  !}■  w.  jt  I •>•  iVfl  ■ • , . 

' • ■ ' • 

•I.  . -.;//'-‘i  M>  •*».•»•'•  \.  >•:»*•..  *.  *»'.  <«.;■■  1 .■;.*;VM.-  ..un«h-i:^ij^.  *'!>;, Mijitr, -H'jiiaua;*: 'V  Vt:«-i^, 

.{ok*434^^Uj  ii» r' . v-kr  M/tb*  <>cr^/.t  rjahr  lit* 

f ; p^v):.»p;i;4Hj  ,iti^  the  %t> 

:K^.  t4/-4i dik%1}*>.Q(  b>|)(iK-cc»»tpaVftlH‘a.  <M:<rifcily 

hjrnsivil-3iAU/*A0^i  -Wl  Mil ii«‘.«<(.  L'1  s|».c::d,;vi)  tlf'c*  • V'fuU  of  oa*  vf  tu»r^  *VjiJ»v 

. i mtu«?d t: ty/sg  iijrvy-  J>Ryd  Wuv  by  ^ib^yraotan  "*tovli**u 

I • . 

! • • ■ ■ ■ j 

••.,•  - •.•:y|MT*^..<c<fe  -/.Ty  pc»H*«;.rr  «,*»« 

:'•.!« r i.**'«r/ilh^',#A^ Vi-rtfu^j ' cva'i^i  >1  VfKnyi^  or  „4>u&;  vd 

•/j>d  slinw^/^r  ^tividi^jjH'tjiuMy . mMyx  dbMrurijLy  oi  tit-  <*r».tfA  tfejT  C^w<i 

nifaiSk  wok*  *.atoh  Ji-'di . »*»v<  1h»  <vi/k  ,A\^W< • i»  sfvYdptMj* jcrtu  iov^  «rr  hh^rr. 

•!$*;.*  !^«»il»:  itV  ytln^Ii  | 'Uvk  ♦Vr>w^f*K^  tfae-sno.  Mug-  dex«rt!unc»'l  hr  tan 

^f>d>4>J,(y’^ji.'  SilfCjl  ulh'iifArh^  •*!  H4,nV5y»fy  4o«).  [jfr^  Uh:  'jJtrt,c 

h’ ^ cbi«^v.^ . [il . nife . ;>•’•  v *I>V i ^ #w ^ )‘>1  tmv?*!;  ^»«h!  «amt*  •phi.i^ifts. 
mV  «A)vfe;»' ; '*  T^P  yvaieri!  <>it»  • f'nc  ’ Jft&wA# 

M ■ ■ 

■ I .♦<••*  -v.l.  )t-:)  ..v**j.ku’ !*•».»  h:‘  i\u 

A 1^.;  iR'  Vt^r^ftTHiury*..  LIi>(it^rvj>fvi)*iii<M<«i  iu>  U**j  Ia^o^t  ; ^.ncl  {’m\ti  xIvtm<m; 

» • •*,••»  .’•  .'  H -:,<  f'?  -■•.«  'j.  v,,s  1 ' i * i ft  pi • ■ wii  ■•  •• 

■ 

V ‘ /.^^  • c^ir/Utrvyr  Opib^r-'4  -'*H\  H hn  .*.'  * » ^ fagttMv  im;>!^nt«jini  \+ 

. v jfWvin*f  >vu  tjy^rw^-  •'in^.  in  ^Byt^T  £irc»rt/te  ( ,]Si>r  ht^V  ^ 'u^,  *4hi«‘jj 
•••■'  « • ■ . . ••  ' 

• - ^ «*v»aah\Xir,7hv‘r)ir  fy/»frtjc.  ( '^)T.vy.;-tt%  vil  FihT;dlt  iV< 

••  ••>!*.  v * fyil  t,.  .'.<•  ’i  -.1.  tlfe  f ^ - i U ■:'*'»  t#\  -i  f:'K  *$#(&%  »;*r ...  t 

fUux*i'  pI  riMesv:*:  r# dv:^ j :;^. an.  ••' ‘^i^f > lmv«ef  . :/j m tr^evt  vv  .few 

^1%  uty ^.^^.uyuvh.-lWj  fl:»o- ■ ^Udjr*Tiy.y ^ ^}nrur^.,fe» ' ^ pi^M>ve  t$  tifU-  Vr«fedv  t v««W8t 

•l)  y^v^cyl  la'  Uw  »vn?,*  t el  -tu*  |vj p,tm.  "‘  K^d*  fee  'hoi  tiHfom. 
,ti*]‘  \*nfe  f«*  reiser •'. ■ tvvrkiwp-' n tbifem ;j  ncW  Uy 

^ O'^ferr  vi*»>  !/nd;'4  »!«  vh^  [dm'%  ' iftjm  iife  Wltm# 
jjjpjjfaife,-K  irftflfaj tpiftty#  it  ««  u i»i‘.vj ' '#vf 

.riijutf;*') ,h\  fey  >i^;  Ait  iVi/^no^.  U wrt-  ■ K^«uoiTip4;  ftC  a h^xl 

• ’tSfes. V^rrbrous»$ Mdf  .l‘.iht?^»^r-  ' 

»>l  d *1<C  T)A  rtV  ipAriitfei;  {>^i?  :Arn  aiTTA^rit  on  tbir 

iu  U»p  yivi^fptiu _ u{  iJio;  tirid,  ilHij)  may  he  ( ^xnfie  ftriwi^wi. xbuiiph  >n  «Miii 
wiif  K itfc&'nt  inefhistl,  ypiii^h  I <ni*ck>  t^lir  j(iUc^4 

•V’  l ’ i,.'j*  »Pr- . .-ihy.-.  • lh  mrrrV?tttv  • 

Ttoi*  ttyifi&Q}  u{  i\ic  CSt»vidi\}r  bankr^i^  u<^<v  l iiitr  -w-ad^ftjutiop  go&w#.-. 
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burax  hAGimm  og-'ruHcmt- 


m i- 


gli  the  vrater  ej;  leu  jth  ini  6 ‘the:  em-  in  the businesaMii ^ Thki  & v&frfe$ . 


Yn^}i'^  w^i  ft*$  ^:m'ki. 

L-v>f>^v  #|*i!  -v*>  i 

•Vwjyvr^d  ^I^jVv-  4’tViib'tfW. 

fc.  i&V  **  1*  yiOtZ  i>^; ; ’ )‘V  :M  }'*'  '-('&  ' &4-  y 

fi»i<:  i*.  iv.^;-*::^i.-.  !'»•>  ,MV- 1 ^ . V«'.v,‘-  .•:  i-i*  . 


. ] sv;  -Ww  Vjfjkji 


*n>ry  m ^t(i-uH^r  <vH  fi<j/-^U'< 

■•$*/  iV.  *^>nitjk  »i  v V*t\ $&&  ^>iyi«jif«i}^j 
f,'>-^  A(,v,*i>*i.-/v  i(^;  v'uWx'  ?f  *rh*  ^s<,,,'«‘%  vr;4^*vv!  , *'hw/h  jVt JM 

& fit**- W^*yihV l^rv^-'i  1 . Yte  tmwti  w&eh  fa* 


: sih^l  u&  w 

w«»vh.\r  n*  ^,i  %^w  fiyi'C^tfriA'Vuf  t}/**  *,i  v>pfho^  U* 

tt  fyil  .ufj.<?KUis-  x*- t$l.  !'A\wr  fiv^  > ’.?i>v  .^«r4o^v:  1 :iw& 'e v?.fvv^t'i>n oi  wafl 

>&"?...  JtrfthV-^-^ 
taif  w?*,  t'ifa&V  ii 


>?i..  ,\k^'  tot;-- *1 jr; ' i aiiWyt  'it&jjf  tVjj^  *<>>,  hf 

' 1."^-'.  ilj£  tjKa|#.'i|'  ? oiV^)h>V^I  0' M**SSVi  Kngy  efc|'tt\fc?-.  tffcfc'U  V»lR  h* 


s ,.f  ; -;.it>  ,Kur  .-,.  i.,  ,}  w.'(  .?:i\\  .vfv,  i. » ■.<!*:"  ■ ,(j;  # tuVi  i..»  tV.-.  v ^.v  ty  -S 

• -)  »»  jo/r*.  *,t  »;,•••«!.»•*:+  !'  >i  ! vh»\’h  f«^v^*u  VhH.nit4>MtiVi>  of  the  iiul^rinul 

of  lltyfo  lVi|4 
whloh  yrtjrn 


HMW  '/n>fAft4  ,•  !f y;  th^'  ?^r/;v>f  iittvn^^v  * ?xf  wxx*::  u»  i^jiiy^X 

^ jr%\ i*K it  iTynrii  jfiftA  trim  :^u1-icvfOf  ««- 


<?,  S)#d^  Jl"  hi  % H*  [:  }>*?  *ritf 

hiAii<ctsi  by-  ih*-  ]iKwK^j[jon  0f.*TW>  sj^hf*^  of  ‘ &sfrry  %v%i$#  b.avi*  ai^vr  vtM  xk*. 
hi>rH  L-  ;i  t):«V<  5;v<ecH>';i  :«0  nil.  Iitv'*hhf>.»!  \\\'A  ; iUtV  »n  j *<xt t«r  foi^v  Tiitor,  ife^y  <!«•»  ;my 

■ )« H»g'.  tl^i*  ft*  iti  m rastfjy  tH<*  hi  Kwojte  n««  h^  >jhI«1  thnt  u^r^- 

• . ■'■  ■ •?  •'  » *•..  nhi  .' ij!  •»!.=  i^nii  .! v -.!'  .•,  - ,-••  ■ • .-*,  * •..•• 

ImA  ’-h^fy  *;i\&  *l  ■•!*$$&  :(0(fiy»jur  kt>tV'  uo>i  »m-  kv.t  ?hjyx;Tv^tjf%n 

iVi'  .;<»i:v<  iitihAnnlian  «»n  nfnny  .]>ohuJ5  * f-.<r  wki?re  vi^:  cvjh  ^ Iro^fe* ;#hat  mu' 

w-^l't  |K‘jiHVition  i;t  ih.o^  d^uicTjt;  Jcmi*  ? In  lire  /nitaiii.HH*  v^Ai^sv  .*  A 

*&_  • Ui$bi ‘ixt  svi>ii;V«  it  l»o  neec^vfj  ai:rieuHurc  sw'p.fiRi Ihf;  a t -rvj! ^0 i v\  1h«». 

«ifT^ti^aiioix<)  m tHx*  The  ir/J&Umti§  ol^\e!>.  .wiUi 

WfU^J^Jr  hy*  lahotites  very  ntwiiertt  ^'fUiqs'M  - filthy  ?;V  ih<v 

jbiiitlirUit)-,  Wtiu 10  j»«r.|tcli  df  the  middle  ai:^-.  of 

'Wv -ihtw*  01  ih<y  vraT  dorwg  tion  uwl  »tif |hc- 

ihi-  AfiMHun^  ,tto  •ioyrr^r  vvith  *no\v\  ttircs^ttisp^  oh  elCeof  file  mWotn  i,^n^, 
‘Th^v  hoi,  ho‘V\woi"/  »^mitm  lo  Uo  eiiiph-jy^l  mnr^  {Wi:ix:til\T\f'\9%  tiKt  of  die 


<SW«  ■:,:' 


■•  .v|  r ■.;  >;'.- .;: . 'tJifigmal  frapj . 
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are  oonstntetoil  wlh.icfctetiuK  U*  corn  fori  loxrus*  a**  «»ise.r*bljr  *$' y aaiFtfifcr  Who  hr*  ?ve» 
than  skawr  the  object  being  to/  secure  &$  much  gonU.'eilv  tiref.sni.^hou  tdmutd,  have  t^inaly  mor* 
room  fiH‘1  -air  us  {Ktfsibttv  In  most  places  a than  a um^mliJe  pajhaivu*  fur  a tied  mi  )mm 
'garden  15  attached  10  every  dwelling  ; and  where  Depmcd  at  the  adv»lutii#t\s  of  the  «tt«iyy  *•*.?„  te. 

1 • -t  ~ - ' i:_  i..-  .._  it.  ■ ' ir  .i:  - i > .v.:  — '•  n*  **•.',:•;• 


Mt  to  t-njv:'*'  v>v  htfi  'j$ti  •• 

v>>vVte.{)  jdV  Ui<  Ifiths-  h Hum.  uj^whef^ : hp4,  :»t  »»f-v/  H* 


r u Avldjo  tV  ^ifil  d»St  -flu-’  isi'^  i-v-  i 

-with'  jHx*«iVb»tr  Uffi! . :<  "V/cb  *>*£. 

[/rep;Hring  • *-.  ■ . • ' . • • t • *■•  '*  ••'*.  .-'v.Vy  ffe  n .*•,„.  •'■••<  h *j«W*  1>J  -• ; , tj 

imby vtf hvK  •KSi,^:  ‘>H;' 

l j d-  \\l  %.  •’'’'f'S..  ...i.  ,fV.  :rt\  • .'.!» 


&f/*he 


. J I M&K. pm  1 1 1 . 

e -vo  the  §^4-^0.'^  cjt  iburjt  sunt  itert 

»*bt  to  be  : % iuirc  ' Ur  Flyfish  vdidyd.  ■ redden*  e mi  rt»e  wey**  •'»<»? t **>*» 

••  Jo  Afc  g<eA**M  of  the  bgo <W*'  cause*  coitfhini*  *o  tontier  fterfit  nc^oTVue  v.o^j 

aims  ut  ao- ' yU*  o|  luxury.  Hi:  thriving  >irttoh*  »*>:•  ?W<\  ‘Yf^wru  p«/puUM»»/u  h. 

haustj  isf  1'* ,-&r  0;p  yniiion  of  b.s  po^ey-  . mrut.  neve^hch^ ■■-*  h»  iky  vr;*  watii 

i>ons.  .The-  thv  au^1*  v-^mtan* ' ^vet/U  duiu  Joe  tkrii 


uf  iEurof^'^ [-+X  >ix**  txw  iuu/v  •,  ny  ir  vVr  (e,  ;5;-  y > ntvel;  jm^orlvid  l*y  ?i»e  Imi>-  M g-m  • 

• '*?.*•  r'UirAj  i tu>i’u^  <‘ki  .of  par  mii.ch  hUur  itan  to  \n**  5tatfo  oi'  th-^ 

ittid  vfe*:'  r/viiv  Ur  . .xMi>L  in  " b<»  n>  u.  tifiA.t  Mtbor  : cm*  of.  Italy  hvjlO  6 rt- 

bigotrji’  it  U'.iv-r  1--  ihr  yity'dir  liV^l  lift,  mi  id  a’Tt*  rrUoift'd  and  <\i\  rtf  » .ixuiJr-Mt. 

UlCuH  dj  H*  vtfi) aut  er  n>ni^.  cathig  >v< fti  *r-;ingi?ir-.  On  ordinary  .^pir-  v?  n 

''oECit'otbcir.w.i^  .v^,),C;::Ub?:  i'itrh.p'iepi-if^  ltpv>  vvdj  *‘>vir ler  Or  with  you  I’roefy  Urjf 

irUj^if y ;.:>wU  u:^everui  yavh  ol  fudy  .you  allude  to  < iieir  dpmeSTk*  n,ii  t*,:or: 

th.^n^IVrKMO:  ;. . y i • *';•  rd(J<;hu  i’n  po  ' \ hoy  f.-hrinh  infix  th^m^bivi!^  dud  d^fdiue^  '’M**kP£ 


ofi  :w  'mmb  &y-Mljk  • ;i  • tby  r tv1m>  o Wut 
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frame.  Ail  enlightened  parents  are  acquainted 
with  these  laws  of  nature,  and  generally  act  on 
them ; but  when,  owing  to  judicious  manage- 
ment, their  children  emerge  from  babyhood  in 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  animal  organs,  and  with 
muscles  and  sinews  growing  firmer  every  day 
m consequence  of  the  exercise  which  their  little 
owners  delight  in  giving  them,  is  the  same  ju- 
dicious management  extended  to  the  mind,  of 
which  the  body,  which  has  been  so  carefully 
nourished,  is  only  the  outer  case  ? In  too  many 
eases  it  is  not.  Too  often  the  tender  mind  is 
loaded  with  information  which  it  has  no  power 
of  assimilating,  and  which,  consequently,  can 
not  nourish  it.  The  mental  faculties,  instead 
of  being  gradually  exercised,  are  overwhelmed: 
parents  who  would  check  with  displeasure  the 
efforts  of  a nurse  who  should  attempt  to  make 
their  infant  walk  at  too  early  a period,  are  ready 
eagerly  to  embrace  any  system  of  so-called  edu- 
cation which  offers  to  do  the  same  violence  to 
the  intellect ; forgetting  that  distortion  of  mind 
is  at  least  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  that  of  the 
body,  while  the  motives  held  out  to  encourage 
the  little  victims  are  not  calculated  to  produce 
a moral  atmosphere  conducive  either  to  good  or 
great  mental  attainments.  Children  are  some- 
times met  with — though  few  and  far  between — 
whose  minds  seem  ready  to  drink  in  knowledge 
in  whatever  form  or  quantity  it  may  be  present- 
ed to  them;  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Combe, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  judicious  writers,  proves 
the  real  state  of  the  brain  in  such  cases,  and 
alee  the  general  fate  of  the  poor  little  prodigies. 
Snob  children,  however,  are  not  the  subject  of 
theec  observations,  of  which  the  object  is  to 
plead  for  those  promising  buds  wdiich  are  closely 
encased  in  their  “hard”  but  protecting  cover- 
ing; to  plead  for  them  especially  at  that  period 
when  the  “ beautiful  red  streak’7  appears ; in 
other  words,  when,  amid  the  thoughtless  sports 
and  simple  studies  of  childhood,  the  intellect 
begins  to  develop  itself,  and  to  seek  nourish- 
ment from  ail  that  is  presented  to  it.  There 
exists  at  the  period  alluded  to  a readiness  in 
comparison,  and  a shrewdness  of  observation, 
which  might  be  profitably  employed  in  the  great 
work  of  education.  And  hero  it  may  bo  ob- 
served, that  as  to  “ educate”  signifies  to  bring 
outy  the  term  education  can  only  bo  applied  with 
propriety  to  a system  which  performs  this  work, 
and  never  to  one  which  confines  itself  to  laying 
on  a surface-work  of  superficial  information,  un- 
supported by  vigorous  mental  powers.  Inform- 
ation may  be  acquired  at  any  ago,  provided 
that  the  intellectual  machinery  has  been  kept  in 
activity ; whereas,  if  the  latter  has  been  allowed 
to  rust  and  stiffen  from  disease,  the  efforts  of 
the  man — supposing  him  to  have  energy  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  effort — to  redress  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  boy,  will  in  most  cases  be  vain. 
That  self-educated  men  arc?  generally  the  best 
educated  is  a trite  remark;  so  trite,  indeed,  that 
it  frequently  falls  on  the  ear  without  rousing 
attention  to  the  apparent  paradox  which  it  con- 
tains ; and  yet  there  must  be  some  reason  well 


worthy  of  attention  for  the  fact,  that  so  many 
who,  in  early  life,  have  enjoyed  advantages, 
have,  on  reaching  manhood,  found  themselves 
surpassed  by  others  who  have  been  forced  to 
struggle  up  unassisted,  and  in  many  cases  sur- 
rounded by  apparent  obstacles  to  their  rise.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  point  in  which  the  latter  have 
the  advantage,  is  the  necessity  which  they  find 
for  exercising  their  own  intellectual  powers  at 
every  step;  and,  moreover,  for  taking  each  step 
firmly  before  they  attempt  the  next ; which  ne- 
cessity, while  it  may  retard  the  rapid  skimming 
over  various  subjects  which  is  sometimes  effect- 
ed, gives  new  vigor  continually  to  the  mind, 
and  also  leads  to  the  habit  of  that  t;  industry  and 
patient  thought”  to  which  the  immortal  Newton 
attributed  all  he  bad  done ; while  at  the  same 
time  a vivid  pleasure  is  taken  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  so  obtained  beyond  any  that 
can  be  conferred  by  reward  or  encouragement 
from  others. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that 
the  most  judicious  system  of  education  is  that 
in  which  the  teacher  rather  directs  the  working 
of  his  pupil's  mind  than  works  for  him ; and  it 
must  be  recollected  that  such  a system,  com- 
pared with  some  others,  will  be  slow,  though 
sure,  in  producing  the  desired  result.  Every 
one  familiar  with  children  must  have  observed 
with  what  apparently  fresh  interest  they  will 
listen  to  the  same  tale  repeated  again  and  again. 
Now,  if  time  and  repetition  are  necessary  to 
impress  on  tho  young  mind  facts  interesting  in 
themselves,  they  are  surely  more  necessary  when 
the  information  to  be  imparted  is  in  itself  dry 
and  uninteresting,  as  is  the  case  with  much 
which  it  is  requisite  for  children  to  learn.  The 
system  here  recommended  is  one  which  requires 
patience  both  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers; 
but  patience  so  exercised  would  undoubtedly  be 
rewarded  by  tho  results,  one  of  which  would  be, 
that  we  should  not  so  frequently  see  “ clever 
children”  wane  into  very  commonplace,  if  not 
stupid  men. 

(From  Fraser’s  Magazine.] 

LACK  OF  POETRY  IN  AMERICA. 

AFTER  the  Americans  had  established  their 
political  nationality  beyond  cavil,  and  taken 
a positive  rank  among  tho  powers  of  the  civilized 
world,  they  still  remained  subject  to  reproach, 
that  in  the  worlds  of  Art,  Science,  and  Litera- 
ture, they  had  no  national  existence.  Admitting, 
or,  at  any  rate,  feeling,  the  truth  of  this  taunt, 
they  bestirred  themselves  resolutely  to  produce 
a practical  refutation  of  it.  Their  first  and 
fullest  success  was,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  notoriously  utilitarian  character,  in  practical 
inventions.  In  oratory,  notwithstanding  a ten- 
dency to  more  than  Milesian  florid  ness  and 
hyperbole,  they  have  taken  no  mean  stand 
among  the  free  nations  of  Christendom.  In 
history,  despite  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
the  scarcity  of  large  libraries,  old  records,  and 
other  appliances  of  the  historiographer,  they 
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have  produced  some  books  which  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  well  worthy  a place  among  our 
standard  works,  and  which  have  acquired,  not 
merely  an  English,  but  a continental  reputation. 
In  the  tine  arts,  notwithstanding  obviously  still 
greater  impediments — the  want  at  home,  not 
only  of  great  galleries  and  collections,  but  of 
the  thousand  little  symbols  and  associations  that 
help  to  educate  the  artist — the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  going  abroad  to  seek  all  that  the 
student  requires — they  have  still  made  laudable 
progress.  The  paintings  of  Washington  Allston 
are  the  most  noteworthy  lions  in  Boston;  the 
statues  of  Powers  command  admiration  even  in 
London.  In  prose  fiction,  the  sweet  sketches  of 
Irving  have  acquired  a renown  second  only  to 
that  of  the  agreeable  essayists  whom  he  took  for 
his  models,  while  the  Indian  and  naval  romances 
of  Cooper  are  purchased  at  liberal  prices  by  the 
chary  bibliopoles  of  England,  and  introduced  to 
the  Parisian  public  by  the  same  hand  which 
translated  Walter  Scott.  In  poetry  alone  they 
are  still  palpably  inferior : no  world-renowned 
minstrel  has  yet  arisen  in  the  New  Atlantis,  and 
the  number  of  those  versifiers  who  have  attained 
a decided  name  and  place  among  the  lighter 
English  literature  of  their  day,  or  whose  claims 
to  the  title  of  poet  are  acknowledged  in  all 
lections  of  their  own  country,  is  but  small. 

If  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
deficiency,  we  are  apt  at  first  to  light  upon 
several  reasons  why  it  should  not  exist.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  nothing  unpoetical  about  the 
country  itself,  but  every  thing  highly  the  re- 
verse. All  its  antecedents  and  traditions,  its 
discovery,  its  early  inhabitants,  its  first  settle- 
ment by  civilized  men,  are  eminently  romantic. 
It  is  not  wanting  in  battle-grounds,  or  in  spots 
hallowed  by  recollections  and  associations  of 
patriots  and  sages.  The  magnificence  of  its 
scenery  is  well  known.  The  rivers  of  America 
are  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  majestic  in  the  world  : the  sky  of  America, 
though  dissimilar  in  hue,  may  vie  in  loveliness 
with  the  sky  of  Italy.  No  one  who  has  floated 
down  the  glorious  Hudson  (even  amid  all  the 
un-ideal  associations  of  a gigantic  American 
steamer),  who  has  watched  the  snowy  sails — 
so  different  from  the  tarry,  smoky  canvas  of 
European  craft — that  speck  that  clear  water; 
who  has  noticed  the  faultless  azure  and  snow 
of  the  heaven  above,  suggesting  the  highest 
idea  of  purity,  the  frowning  cliffs  that  palisade 
the  shore,  and  the  rich  masses  of  foliage  that 
overhang  them,  tinged  a thousand  dyes  by  the 
early  autumn  frost — no  one  who  has  observed  all 
this,  can  doubt  the  poetic  capabilities  of  the  land. 

A seeming  solution,  indeed,  presents  itself  in 
the  business,  utilitarian  character  of  the  people; 
and  this  solution  would  probably  be  immediately 
accepted  by  very  many  of  our  readers.  Brother  | 
Jonathan  thinks  and  talks  of  cotton,  and  flour, 
und  dollars,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  stocks. 
Poetry  dotin' t pay  : he  can  not  appreciate,  and 
loes  not  care  for  it.  u Let  me  get  something 
or  myself,”  he  says,  like  the  churl  in  Theoc- 
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ritus.  “Let  the  gods  whom  he  invokes  reward 
the  poet.  What  do  we  want  with  more  verse? 

I We  have  Milton  and  Shakspeare  (whether  we 
; read  them  or  not).  He  is  the  poet  for  me  who 
i asks  me  for  nothing;”  and  so  the  poor  Muses 
wither  (or  as  Jonathan  himself  might  say,  will) 
away,  and  perish  from  inanition  and  lack  of 
sympathy.  Very  plausible  ; but  now  for  the 
paradox.  So  far  from  disliking,  or  underrating, 
or  being  indifferent  to  poetry,  the  American 
public  is  the  most  eager  devourer  of  it,  in  any 
quantity,  and  of  any  quality ; nor  is  there  any 
country  in  which  a limited  capital  of  inspiration 
will  go  farther.  Let  us  suppose  two  persons, 
both  equally  unknown,  putting  forth  a volume 
of  poems  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic ; decidedly 
the  chances  are,  that  the  American  candidate 
for  poetic  fame  will  find  more  readers,  and  more 
encouragement  in  his  country,  than  the  British 
in  his.  Very  copious  editions  of  the  standard 
English  poets  are  sold  every  year,  generally  in 
a form  adapted  to  the  purses  of  the  million  > to 
further  w’hich  end  they  are  frequently  bound 
two  or  three  in  a volume  (Coleridge,  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  for  instance,  is  a favorite  combina- 
tion). Even  bardlings  like  Pollok  enjoy  a large 
number  of  readers  and  editions.  Nor  is  there— 
notwithstanding  the  much-complained-of  absence 
of  an  international  copyright  law — any  defici- 
ency of  home  supply  for  the  market.  Writing 
English  verses,  indeed,  is  as  much  a part  of  an 
American’s  education,  as  writing  Latin  verses 
is  of  an  Englishman’s;  recited  “ poems”  always 
holding  a prominent  place  among  their  public 
collegiate  exercises;  about  every  third  man, 
and  every  other  woman  of  the  liberally-educated 
classes,  writes  occasional  rhymes,  either  for  the 
edification  of  their  private  circle,  or  the  poets’ - 
corner  of  some  of  the  innumerable  newspapers 
that  encumber  the  land ; and  the  number  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  one  meets  who  have  pub- 
lished a volume  of  Something  and  Other  Poems, 
is  perfectly  astounding. 

The  true  secret  seems  to  be,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  a people,  have  not  received  that  educa- 
tion which  enables  a people  to  produce  poets. 

For,  however  true  the  poeta  nascitur  adage  may 
be  negatively  of  individuals,  it  is  not  truo  posi- 
tively of  nations.  The  formation  of  a national 
poetic  temperament  is  the  work  of  a long  educa- 
tion, and  the  development  of  various  influences. 

A peculiar  classicality  of  taste,  involving  a high 
critical  standard,  seems  necessary,  among  the 
J moderns,  to  high  poetic  production ; and  such  a 
taste  has  not  yet  been  formed  in  America- 
True,  there  are  kinds  of  poetry — the  Ballad  and 
the  Epic,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  them, 
are  born,  Pallas- like,  full-grown  ; which  sound 
their  fullest  tone  in  a nation’s  infancy,  and  are 
but  faintly  echoed  in  its  maturity.  But  there 
are  numbers  in  which  lisps  the  infancy,  not  of  a 
nation  merely,  but'of  a race.  And  the  Ameri- 
cans were  an  old  race  though  a young  nation. 

They  began  with  too  much  civilization  for  the 
heroic  school  of  poetry : they  have  not  ye* 
attained  enough  cultivation  for  the  philosopbio. 
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(From  the  London  Christian  Times.] 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

ALL  l be  ordinary  incidents  of  the  past  week 
have  been  thrown  into  temporary  oblivion, 
by  the  lamentable  occurrence  that  bos  deprived 
the  country  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  states- 
men; the  House  of  Commons,  of  one  of  its 
chiefs ; the  family  of  the  right  honorable  baronet 
of  its  most  amiable  and  distinguished  head ; and 
many  of  the  public  institutions,  those  of  the  fine 
aits  especially,  of  an  enlightened  and  generous 
patron. 

The  late  member  for  Tamworth  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  Sir  R.  Peel,  formerly  of 
the  house  of  Peel  and  Yates,  which,  in  1803, 
employed  about  15,000  persons  at  Bury,  and 
which  paid  at  that  time  d£40,000  a year  duty  on 
their  printed  cotton  fabrics.  In  1787,  Mr.  Peel 
married  his  partner’s  daughter,  Miss  Yates,  who 
bore  the  subject  of  this  memoir — 5th  February, 
1788 — in  a little  cottage,  near  Chamber  Hall. 
The  husband  of  Miss  Yates  was  very  successful 
in  his  cotton  speculations,  and  in  1798,  when 
the  English  Government  appealed  to  the  country 
for  pecuniary  aid  to  carry  on  the  French  war, 
subscribed  himself  c£  10,000.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
first  Sir  R.  Peel,  froi/l  iho  fact  that  when,  in 
1830,  his  will  was  proved,  the  personal  property 
was  sworn  at  <£  1,200,000.  The  much-lamented 
baronet  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
under  parental  superintendence,  near  Bury.  He 
was  removed  to  Harrow’,  wrhen  he  became  a 
form-fellow  of  the  more  brilliant,  but  less 
amiable,  Lord  Byron,  who  has  left  several 
commendatory  notices  of  his  youthful  friend, 
and  whose  eminence  he  very  sagaciously  pre- 
dicted. 

From  Harrow,  Mr.  Peel  became  a Gentleman 
Commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  in 
1808,  ho  wras  the  first  who  took  the  honors  of 
doable  first-class.  In  the  following  year,  having 
attained  his  majority,  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Cashel,  as  the  nominee  of  Mr. 
Richard  Pennefathcr.  Mr.  Peel  continued  to 
represent  the  twelve  electors  of  Cashel  and  their 
lord  till  1812,  when  he  represented  the  close 
borough  of  Chippenham,  with  a constituency  of 
135.  The  prodigious  wealth  of  the  first  baronet 
of  Drayton  Manor  gave  his  son  great  advantages 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  in  1810,  he 
was  selected  to  second  the  Address,  in  reply  to 
tho  Royal  Speech.  Shortly  after,  he  became 
the  Under-Secrctary  of  State  in  the  Perceval 
Cabinet,  and,  upon  tho  fall  of  his  chief,  though 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  made 
principal  Secretary  for  Ireland — an  office,  at 
that  time,  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  import- 
ance— and  held  that  post  with  as  nuch  address 
as  Ufa  ultra-Toryism,  and  his  extreme  unpopu- 
larity in  Ireland,  admitted,  under  tho  Viccroyships 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Whitworth,  and 
Earl  Talbot.  The  most  permanent  and  bene- 
ficial measure  which  Ireland  owes  to  its  former 
Secretary,  Peel,  is  its  constabulary  force,  in- 


troduced in  1817,  which  was  the  wedge  to  the 
introduction  of  the  English  body  of  police. 

The  masterly  tactics  of  the  still  youthful 
statesman,  in  part,  but  his  “ thorough  and 
throughout’ ’ Toryism,  chiefly  recommended  him 
to  the  electors  of  Oxford  University,  which  he 
represented  twelve  years,  till  1828;  when,  upon 
an  obvious  change  in  his  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  emancipation,  he  was  rejected. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Peel,  then  in  his  thirty-third 
year,  had  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  General 
Sir  John  Floyd,  who  was  only  twenty-five,  and 
who  survives  her  illustrious  husband.  The  issue 
of  this  marriage  is  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
One  of  his  sons  has  already  entered  diplomatic 
employment  in  Switzerland ; a second  has  re- 
cently entered,  os  our  readers  will  remember,  the 
House  of  Commons ; a third  is  in  the  army,  and 
one  in  the  navy.  One  of  Sir  Robert’s  daugh- 
ters was  married  to  Viscount  Villiers  in  1840. 

In  1819,  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country 
had  become  so  alarming,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  a secret  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  which 
committee  Mr.  Peel  was  appointed  chairman. 
He  had  hitherto  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  Mr.  Horner’s  celebrated  proposi- 
tions of  1811,  from  which  period  he  had  strongly 
defended  the  currency  policy  of  Mr.  Vansittart. 
But  the  evidence  produced  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee effected  a complete  change  in  Mr.  Peel’s 
opinions,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  agency 
that  the  currency  was  settled  on  its  present 
metallic  basis.  In  the  conflict,  a touching  inci- 
dent of  antagonism,  between  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  and  his  father,  occurred  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Peel  was,  in  1822.  promoted 
to  the  head  of  the  Home-office,  which  he  occu- 
pied till  the  oveithrow  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in 

1827,  w-hen  he  retired,  in  consequence,  as  it  is 
alleged,  of  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Canning,  whose 
opinions  were  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
FAn&n  Catholic  disabilities.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  power,  in 

1828,  Mr.  Peel  returned  to  the  Home-office, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  noble  friend,  re- 
pealed tho  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics; 
which  not  only  cost  him  Ireland,  and  brought 
upon  him  a hurricane  of  abuse  from  his  party, 
but  shook  the  general  confidence  in  either  the 
soundness  or  tho  integrity  of  his  opinions. 

The  skirts  of  tho  Gallic  storm  of  1830,  that 
crushed  the  Bourbonic  throne,  destroyed  the 
Wellington  Administration,  and  made  tho  Reform 
Bill  no  longer  deferable,  which  the  Whigs  en- 
tered office  to  carry.  Meantime,  the  deceased 
had  succeeded  to  an  enormous  estate  and  the 
baronetcy,  by  the  demise  of  his  father,  Sir  R. 
Peel.  But  ho  was,  in  opposition,  fiercely  assail- 
ed w^ith  tho  maledictions  of  Ireland ; the  censures 
of  the  High  Tory  party — whom  he  was  alleged 
to  have  betrayed — the  clamors  of  the  advocates 
of  a paper  currency;  and  what,  perhaps,  was 
the  most  difficult  to  bear,  his  party  imputed  to 
him  the  real  authorship  of  the  Reform  Bill  and 
its  consequences,  by  his  vacillation  in  reference 
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Co  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  But, 
nothing  dismayed  by  the  angry  elements  sur- 
rounding him,  and  the  new  political  vista  of 
England  and  tho  Continent,  Sir  R.  Peel  now 
displayed  all  the  resources  of  his  statesmanship 
in  concentrating  the  new  Conservative  party. 
He  so  far  succeeded — chiefly  through  the  want 
of  more  courage  and  honesty  in  the  Whigs — 
that  he  was  again  called  to  office  in  1834, 
during  his  brief  tenancy  of  which,  no  one  can 
withhold  praise  for  his  command  of  temper,  his 
Liberal  tendencies,  and  his  spirit  of  general 
conciliation.  In  1841,  Sir  R.  Peel  again  entered 
office ; and — though  he  undeniably  was  enabled 
to  do  so  by  the  Protectionist  party,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  the  stagnation  of  commerce, 
the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land— he  opened  the  ports,  and  repealed  the 
Corn-laws  forever,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
world,  and  io  opposition  to  all  the  opinions  of 
his  life;  this  was  in  1845.  Since  that  period 
Sir  R.  Peel  has  been  in  Opposition,  indeed,  but 
not  its  leader  so  much  as  a distinguished  debater, 
an  accomplished  financier,  and  the  expositor  of 
opinions  which  neither  the  Whigs  hor  Tories 
heartily  espouse. 

During  forty  years  servitude  in  the  House  of 
Commons — though  not  generally  in  favor  of 
popular  sentiments,  and,  in  religious  matters, 
rather  liberal  than  generous — Sir  R.  Peel  has 
undoubtedly  rendered,  in  addition  to  his  three 
great  measures  — the  Bullion-law,  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-law 
— many  minor  political  benefits  to  the  country. 
Of  this  class  of  services,  that  which  reflects  on 
him  the  most  honor,  is  his  amelioration  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  As  to  the  measures  to  which 
we  have  just  all&ded,  there  will  still  continue 
to  be  a large  diversity  of  opinion.  Thousands 
of  the  wealthy  classes  will  regard  them  all  as 
steps  in  the  declination  of  the  national  power  ; 
while  the  more  popular  mind,  that  rarely  troubles 
itself  with  large  or  profound  views,  has  alrettly 
registered  its  approval  of  them. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  he  spent  eleven  years 
in  Parliamentary  opposition  to  the  Bullion  doc- 
trine that  he  adopted  in  1822;  that  he  waged 
strenuous  war  against  the  repeal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities  for  eighteen  years,  and  at 
last  carried  them  in  spite  of  bis  own  party;  and 
that  for  thirty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  maintained  that  tho  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  depended  on  the  retention  of  her  Corn- 
laws,  which  he  repealed  in  1845.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  his  final  measures,  in  reference 
to  these  three  great  departments  of  his  political 
life,  were  rather  concessions  to  the  force  of  events, 
than  tho  voluntary  policy  of  his  own  mind.  His 
wisdom  lay  in  the  concession.  Many  of  his 
chief  colleagues,  in  each  of  these  instances, 
would  have  blindly  rushed  upon  destruction. 
His  greater  sagacity  foresaw  the  gulf  and  turn- 
ed away,  choosing  to  win  the  courage  of  relin- 
quishing his  life’s  opinions,  than  that  of  courting 
the  dangers  of  resistance.  And  in  these  three 
Ounotis  instances  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  life,  wo  have 


the  true  elaboration  of  his  own  character.  He 
was  by  education  and  preference  a Tory;  by 
necessity  he  became  a Progressionist. 

While  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  write  the 
last  paragraph,  we  cheerfully  record  our  admi- 
ration of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  great  talents,  of  his 
moral  integrity,  of  his  very  exemplary  private 
life,  and,  we  believe,  of  his  firm  attachment  to 
his  country  and  its  institutions.  He  is  another 
memorable  instance  of  what  the  children  of  de- 
mocracy may  become  in  England,  with  adequate 
talents  and  exertions.  Sir  R.  Peel  owed  much 
to  his  wealth,  to  his  associates,  and  to  his  early 
opinions.  But  far  beyond  the  factitious  influences 
derivable  from  such  sources,  he  had  great  ele- 
ments in  himself.  When  his  heart  and  mind 
received  free  permission  from  his  policy  to  dis- 
play themselves,  they  were  of  the  highest  order. 
Such  a man  is  not  easily  made : of  his  loss  we 
are  only  at  present  very  imperfectly  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  consequences,  one  of  which,  we  fesEr 
will  bo  a mischievous  re-formation  of  the  Protec- 
tionist party,  and,  if  we  read  the  auspices  aright, 
his  death  will  not  improve  the  Ministerial  Whigs. 

The  motion  on  Wednesday  night,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  to  proceed  with  public  busi- 
ness that  evening,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Sir  R.  Peel,  was  as  becoming  to  the  House 
itself  as  it  was  to  its  mover,  Mr.  Hume.  It  is 
a poor  recompense  to  a bereaved  family,  we 
are  aware ; but  it  is  such  a tribute  as  has  act 
always  been  granted  to  even  greater  men,  and 
to  some  of  the  blood  royal.  In  due  time  the 
public  feeling  will  doubtless  imbody  itself  m 
more  tangible  and  permanent  forms : and  when 
that  occurs,  it  will  not  be  the  least  of  the  mon- 
umental honors  of  tho  deceased,  that  the  grati- 
tude of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  neglected 
genius,  and  suffering  worth,  will  lead  many  to 
shed  their  tears  on  the  bronze  or  marble  effigies  of 
him  whose  like  England  will  not  easily  see  again. 

[From  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

SPONGES. 

ABOUT  three  centuries  and  a half  before  the 
Christian  era,  tho  question,  Are  sponges 
! animal  or  vegetable?  was  proposed  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  unable  himself  to  solve  the  difficultv, 
was  contented,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a lover  of 
nature,  with  carefully  recording  tho  results  of 
his  accurate  observations,  and  advancing  his 
opinion  rather  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry  than  of 
an  allegation.  Upward  of  two  thousand  year* 
rolled  away  ere  this  question  was  satisfactorily 
answered.  Nay,  wo  believe  that  the  vegetable 
theory  has,  even  at  the  present  time,  its  advo- 
cates ; while  some  are  still  disposed  to  consider 
that  the  sponge  is  at  one  period  of  its  existence 
a vegetable,  and  at  another  an  animal. 

To  any  one  who  hesitates  to  acknowledge 
that  the  sponge  is  endowed  with  animal  life— 
j confessedly  in  its  lowest  form,  yet  with  a moot 
exquisite  adaptation  to  its  destiny — we  would 
oiler  the  speetacio  of  a living  sponge  in  a portion 
of  its  native  element.  Wc  would  let  him  gas* 
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on  the  animated  fountain,  which  is  perpetually  erally  belong,  that,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
sacking  the  water  into  its  substance  through  its  Grant,  if  the  soft  portion  be  destroyed,  and  a 
oountless  pores,  and  after  assimilating  such  “few  of  them  brought  from  any  pari  of  the 
particles  of  it  as  are  essential  to  its  existence,  world  on  the  point  of  a needle,  they  would  en- 
©easclessly  expelling  it,  at  more  distant  inter-  able  the  zoologist  to  identify  the  species  to  which 
vals,  through  tho  larger  channels  which  may  be  they  originally  belonged.”  Professor  R.  Jones, 
observed  on  its  outer  surface.  We  would  point  however,  considers  that  this  opinion  should  be 
oat  innumerable  geramulcs  of  gelatinous  mat-  received  with  considerable  limitations, 
ter,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  may  be  The  last  fact,  trivial  as  it  appears,  assumes 
seen  spouting  “ from  all  parts  of  the  living  him  immense  importance  when  we  learn  that  to 
which  invests  the  horny  skeleton ;”  * until,  at  these  6picula  we  must  turn  for  an  explanation 
length,  escaping  from  the  nursery  in  which  of  the  isolated  masses  of  flint  which  abound  in 
they  grew,  they  are  carried  off  to  the  wide  sea  various  chalk  formations.  “ The  mere  asser- 
by  means  of  the  force  of  the  currents  issuing  tioo,”  says  Rhymer  Jones,  “that  flints  were 
from  the  sponge,  though  not  left  to  perish  at  sponges,  would  no  doubt  startle  the  reader  who 
the  mercy  of  the  waves.  For  he  will  find  that  was  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  these  fossil 
the  young  animal  or  egg  is  covered  with  num-  relics  of  a former  ocean  ;”  and  yet  a little  refleo- 
berless  minute  hairs  or  cilia,  each  one  of  which  tion  “ will  satisfy  the  most  skeptical.*'  For  long 
ts  endowed  with  a distinct  and  innate  power  of  ages  the  sponge  is  imbedded  in  the  chalk, 
vibration ; so  that  by  means  of  thousands  of  al-  through  which  water  is  continually  percolating, 
most  invisible  oars,  the  young  sponge  “ shoots  A well-known  law  of  chemistry  explains  why 
like  a microscopic  meteor  through  the  sea,”  similar  matter  should  become  aggregated ; and 
until  it  arrives  at  some  rock  or  other  place  thus  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  sponge  forms  a 
properly  adapted  for  its  future  growth ; then  it  nucleus  for  the  siliceous  matter  contained  in  the 
settles  calmly  and  contentedly  down,  and  grad-  water,  until  at  length  the  entire  r^ass  is  convert- 
ually  losing  its  locomotive  power,  begins  to  ed  into  a solid  flint.  But  we  are  not  left,  he 
spread  on  its  base;  and  builds  up,  within  its  adds,  to  mere  conjecture  or  hypothesis  on  this 
living  substance,  a horny  framework,  such  as  point,  “for  nothing  is  more  common  in  chalky 
we  have  already  seen  in  its  parent.  districts  than  to  find  flints,  which,  on  being 

The  above-named  currents  may  be  more  dis-  broken,  still  contain  portions  of  the  original 
tinctly  seen  by  powdering  the  surface  of  the  sponge  in  an  almost  unaltered  state.19 
water  with  chalk  or  any  similar  substance ; and  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Professor  Grant  mentions,  that  by  placing  pieces  sponge-fisheries  of  the  Aegean  are  at  present 
of  cork  or  dry  paper  over  the  apertures,  he  could  conducted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
see  them  moving  “ by  the  force  of  the  currents  were  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  The  sponge- 
at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  table  on  divers  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  tho  islands 
which  the  specimen  rested.”  which  lie  off  tho  Carian  coast,  and  of  those 

Dr.  Peysonell,  who  paid  great  attention  to  situated  between  Rhodes  and  Calymnos.  These 
the  structure  of  the  sponge,  brought  proofs  of  men — who  form  a distinct  society,  and  are  gov- 
its  animal  vitality  before  the  Royal  Society  in  erned  by  peculiar  laws,  which  prohibit  their 
the  years  1752-57.  And  Mr.  Ellis,  five  years  marriage  until  they  shall  have  attained  a pre- 
afterward,  by  his  dissections,  set  the  question  scribed  proficiency  in  their  art — go  out  in  little 
quite  at  rest;  though  he  fell  into  the  error  of  fleets,  oomposed  of  caiques,  each  of  six  or  seven 
believing  that  the  frame  of  tho  sponge  was  the  tons’  burden,  and  manned  by  six  or  eight  divers : 
outer  case  of  worms  or  polypes.  Later  exam-  each  man  is  simply  equipped  with  a netted  bag 
tuition,  however,  has  shown  that  the  frame  or  in  which  to  place  the  sponges,  and  a hoop  by 
sponge , commonly  so  called,  is  an  internal  skcl-  which  to  suspend  it  round  his  neck ; and  thus 
eton,  while  the  vital  power  is  simply  composed  furnished,  he  descends  to  a depth  of  from  five 
of  a slimy  film  which  coats  over  every  fibre,  and  to  twenty,  or  even  occasionally  thirty  fathoms, 
which,  inert  as  it  appears,  possesses  the  power  The  sponges  which  he  collects  are  first  saturated 
of  secreting  the  particles  essential  to  its  growth,  with  fresh  water,  which  destroys  the  vitality, 
It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  sponge  is  ob-  and  decomposing  the  gelatinous  matter,  turns  it 
served  to  contract  or  shrink  when  torn  from  the  black ; this  matter  is  stamped  out  by  tho  feet 
rocks ; but  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  of  tho  divers,  and  the  sponges  are  then  dried  in 
that  neither  this  nor  any  degree  of  laceration  the  sun,  and  strung  in  circles,  after  which  they 
has  a sensible  effect  on  this  nerveless  though  are  ready  for  sale  and  exportation, 
vital  mass.  % In  a good  locality  an  expert  diver  may  bring 

Ail  sponges,  however,  have  not  a horny  frame-  up  fifty  okes  in  a day,  and  for  each  oke  he  ob- 
work,  but  some,  which  are  thereby  rendered  tains  about  twenty-five  drachmas.  The  weight 
useless  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  are  sup-  is  calculated,  says  Forbes,  when  the  sponges  are 
ported  by  a skeleton  composed  of  siliceous  j dry,  and  a very  large  sponge  may  weigh  two 
particles  imbedded  in  a tough,  fibrous  material. ' okes.  The  chief  sponge-markets  are  Smyrna, 
These  particles,  or  spicula , as  they  are  ter  mod,  Rhodes,  and  Napoli. 

are  so  uniform  in  the  species  to  whioh  they  sev-  Blount,  who  wrote  in  1634,  affirms  that  these 

— — sponge-divers  “are  from  infancy  bred  up  on 

* Professor  Rymer  Jones.  dry  biseuites  and  other  extenuatinge  dyet,  to 
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make  them  extreme  lean ; then  takinge  a sponge 
wet  in  oyle,  they  hold  it,  part  in  their  mouths, 
and  part  without,  soe  they  go  under  water, 
where  at  first  they  can  not  stay  long,  but  after 
practice,  the  leanest  stay  an  hour  and  a halfe, 
even  till  the  oyle  of  the  spunge  be  corrupted. 
....  Thus  they  gather  spunges  from  more  than 
an  hundred  fathom  deep,”  &c.  All  this  is 
very  wonderful,  but  the  narrator  stamps  the 
value  of  his  tale  by  telling  us  immediately  after- 
ward that  44  Samos  is  the  only  place  in  the 
world  on  whose  rocks  the  spunges  grow.”  So 
that,  in  the  words  which  he  elsewhere  makes 
use  of,  44  we  applaude  hys  belief,  but  keep  our 
owne.”  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  assert 
that  there  are  not  sponges  of  some  species 
(though  not  the  sponge  of  commerce)  which 
exist  at  a depth  as  great  as  that  which  he  men- 
tions, for  Forbes  dredged  a living  specimen  of 
one  small  kind  from  185  fathoms  in  the  Gulf  of 
Macri. 

The  sponge  of  commerce  (Spongia  officinalis) 
was  divided  by  Aristotle  into  three  kinds — name- 
ly, the  loose  and  porous,  the  thick  and  close, 
and  the  fine  and  compact.  These  last,  which 
are  rare,  were  called  the  sponges  of  Achilles, 
and  were  placed  by  the  ancients  in  the  interior 
of  their  helmets  and  boots,  as  protections  from 
pressure  and  abrasion. 

The  same  naturalist  states  that  those  sponges 
are  best  which  are  found  on  coasts  where  the 
water  becomes  suddenly  deep,  and  attributes 
this  superiority  to  the  greater  equality  of  tem- 
perature obtained  in  such  waters — observations 
which  have  been  corroborated  by  Professor  E. 
Forbes. 

Fifty-six  species  of  sponges  have  been  enum- 
erated, ten  or  eleven  of  which  are  found  in  the 
British  isles.  A portion  of  these  inhabit  fresh 
water,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  river 
sponge  (S.  ftuviatilis)^  which  abounds  in  the 
Thames.  Among  tho  British  sponges,  too,  is  the 
stinging  or  crumb-of-bread  sponge  ( S . wrens),  a 
widely -di (fused  species,  which,  when  taken  out  of 
the  sea  is  of  a bright  orange  color,  and  which 
will,  if  rubbed  on  the  hand  raise  blisters.  This 
stinging  quality  is  highly  increased  by  drying 
the  sponge ; a process  which  also  gives  it  the 
color  and  appearance  of  crumbs  of  bread,  whence 
its  popular  name. 

Sponges,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  mode 
of  their  growth,  arc  most  sportive  in  their  forms : 
some  a tubular,  others  mush  room -like,  a few 
almost  globular,  and  still  others  branched  or 
hand-sha|>ed ; in  the  warmer  seas  they  hang  in 
fantastic  and  gorgeous  fans  from  the  roofs  of 
submarine  caverns,  or  decorate  tho  sides  with 
vases  of  classic  elegance,  though  of  nature’s 
handiwork.  Nor  are  their  colors  less  various  : 
some  are  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  or  the 
brightest  yellow,  others  green,  brown,  blackish, 
or  shining  white;  while  Pcron  metions  one  pro- 
cured by  him  in  the  South  Sea  which  was  of  a 
beautiful  purple,  and  from  which  a liquor  of  tho 
tame  color  was  extracted  by  the  slightest  pres- 
sure ; with  this  liquor  he  stained  several  differ- 


ent substances,  and  found  that  the  color  was  not 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  that  it 
would  bear  several  washings. 

The  value  of  the  sponge  in  surgery  is  well 
known;  and  it  is  also  used  medicinally,  being 
for  this  purpose  lightly  burned  to  powder,  and 
given  in  small  doses  in  scrofulous  complaints. 
It  has  also  been  regarded  as  a specific  in  leprosy 
and  hydrophobia.  It  is,  however,  needless  to 
say  that  in  these  last  it  can  have  no  influence 
whatever. 

There  are  several  representations  of  sponges 
given  in  the  balneal  feasts  depicted  on  various 
Etruscan  vases ; and  the  sponge  has  been  found 
in  a perfect  state  in  a Roman  barrow  at  Bartlow 
Hills.  It  was  discovered  near  the  sacrificing 
utensils.  Livy  says  that  the  covering  of  the  breast 
of  the  Samnite  gladiators  was  sponge. 

When  the  animal  matter  remains  in  the 
sponges  of  various  kinds,  they  have  always  a 
very  strong  fishy  smell,  which  may  perh*n«  be 
regarded  as  an  additional  proof  ot  ur  realty 
which  they  <^ve  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Yet 
we  must  r-ot  omit  that  there  are  substances 
which,  though  they  bear  the  name  of  sponges, 
would  rather  appear,  from  their  micros^opo 
structure,  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  world; 
we  allude  to  those  known  as  gelatinous  sponges , 
which  are  perfectly  different  from  the  sponges 
properly  so  called. 


[From  Chamber***  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

THE  RAILWAY  WORKS  AT  CREWE. 

HAT  place  is  this  ?”  said  the  worthy  old 
gentleman,  my  traveling  companion  on 
the  London  and  North  Western  railway,  as  he 
woke  up  from  a comfortable  nap  when  the  train 
slackened  speed,  and  entered  a spacious  and  ex- 
pensively-decorated station. 

44  This  is  Crewe,  sir,  I believe.” 

And  scarcely  had  1 answered,  when  there  was 
a general  shout  of  44  Crewe,  Crewe  !”  from  an 
army  of  porters  who  came  rushing  out.  and 
pounced  upon  the  train  as  if  it  were  their  lawful 
prey. 

Presently  a head  peered  in  at  the  door,  in- 
quiring, 

44  All  here  for  the  Liverpool  line?” 

And  on  my  elderly  friend  saying  that  ho  was 
for  Manchester,  he  was  politely  but  smartly  in- 
formed that  he  must  change  carriages  here/  So 
wo  both  got  out ; and  my  friend,  after  some  bother 
about  his  luggage,  and  tho  use  of  some  hasty  lan- 
guage, was  at  last  made  “all  right”  by  being  pul 
into  a carriage  bearing  an  announcement  thai 
that  was  the  44  Manchester  train.”  On  anothei 
carriage  in  front  was  a similar  board  announc- 
ing the  44  Liverpool  train,”  and  behind  was  a 
third  to  announce  that  for  Chester.  Passengers 
were  running  up  and  down  the  platform  : some 
looking  after  luggage,  some  for  the  right  car- 
riage, and  others  darting  into  tho  handsome 
refreshment-room.  But  nobody  seemed  to  think 
of  going  away  from  the  station;  indeed  th« 
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classes — the  workers  in  metal,  and  those  in 
wood ; the  former  being  employed  in  making 
locomotives’  wheels,  axles,  springs,  &c.,  and 
the  latter  in  constructing  the  carriages.  By 
far  the  greatest  number  of  hands  are  employed 
in  the  former. 

That  our  hasty  inspection  may  begin  at  the 
beginning,  let  us  peep  at  the  foundry.  Both 
brass  and  iron  are  cast  here,  but  to-day  it  is 
iron.  The  sandy  floor  is  covered  with  moulds 
of  all  descriptions,  and  swarthy  workmen  are 
preparing  them  to  receive  the  melted  iron. 
Occasionally  you  are  startled  by  the  shout  of 
44  Mind  your  eye !”  which  must  be  taken  in 
its  literal  signification,  for  it  comes  from  a 
moulder  blowing  away  with  a bellows  the 
superfluous  grains  of  fine  sand,  which,  if  once 
in  the  eye,  will  give  some  trouble.  The 
moulds  are  ready,  the  furnace  is  opened,  and  a 
stream  of  bright  white  metal  rolls  out  into  the 
pots  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  is  speedily 
poured  into  the  moulds.  In  an  adjoining  shed 
are  blacksmiths  plying  forehammers ; but  their 
greatest  efforts  are  entirely  eclipsed  by  the 
mighty  steam-hammer  that  is  seen  at  work  in 
another  part  of  the  shed.  This  hammer  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  the  Bridgewater 
Found  ry,  near  Manchester.  It  moves  np  and 
down  in  a strong  frame,  at  a speed  subject  to 
such  nice  regulations,  that,  according  to  the  will 
of  its  director,  it  can  gently  drive  a nail,  or  crush 
to  splinters  a log  of  wood.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  lately  visited  Manchester,  the  delicate 
touch  of  this  hammer  was  strikingly  displayed 
before  him : an  egg  was  procured,  and  placed 
in  a wine-glass,  and  such  was  the  power 
possessed  over  this  giant,  that  after  a little 
adjustment,  the  mighty  hammer  was  brought 
repeatedly  down  so  as  just  to  chip  the  egg  as 
gently  as  by  a spoon  in  the  hands  of  a child, 
while  the  glass  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
injured  or  disturbed.  The  labor  saved  by  this 
hammer  is  immense.  One  man  sits  perched  up 
n the  frame  to  direct  it,  and  another  stands 
below  to  guide  the  iron  on  the  anvil.  The  great 
long  bar,  white  with  heat,  is  pulled  out  of  the 
furnace,  laid  on  the  massive  piece  of  iron  under 
the  frame,  and,  with  a dull,  heavy  sound,  down 
comes  the  hammer,  swiftly  or  slowly,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  director.  From  the  forge 
and  the  foundry  the  44  rough-hewn”  iron-work 
passes  to  be  planed,  and  its  surface  to  be  made 
44  true.”  The  wheel  of  an  engine  or  a carriage, 
for  example,  after  being  forged  by  the  black- 
smith, requires  to  be  most  carefully  cut  round 
the  rim.  so  that  the  space  between  the  flange — 
that  is,  tho  projecting  inner  part  of  the  wheel, 
and  tho  outer  part — may  be  perfectly  conical, 
in  order  that  the  least  amount  of  surface  may 
be  exposed  to  the  rail,  and  consequently  the 
least  amount  of  friction  produced.  Again,  when 
a cylinder  comes  from  the  foundry,  the  interior 
must  be  cut  and  polished  to  a perfect  circle, 
othciwise  it  would  he  useless.  In  short,  there 
is  no  part  of  a locomotive  that  does  not  require 
to  be  prepared  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy 


to  fit  some  other  part ; and  if  this  accuracy  is 
not  gained,  the  engine  will  either  not  work  at 
all,  or  work  very  imperfectly.  It  must  be  re- 
membered  that  it  is  hard  metal,  like  iron  and 
brass,  that  has  thus  to  be  wrought  on,  not 
comparatively  soft  material,  like  wood  and 
stone. 

But  the  machinery  employed  at  Crewe  seems 
capable  of  cutting  any  thing,  even  though  it 
were  a rock  of  adamant.  You  pass  into  a shed 
full  of  little  machines,  standing  separate  from 
each  other,  with  all  manner  of  curious  wheels 
and  belts,  driven  by  steam,  of  course,  and  each 
with  a man  stationed  by  its  side,  gazing  atten- 
tively at  the  little  machine,  as  if  he  were 
absorbed  in  thought;  and,  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  an  occasional  quick  movement  of  his  bands, 
and  a rapid  change  of  position,  you  might  almost 
suppose  that  he  was  sleeping  on  bis  legs.  But 
go  close  np,  and  you  notice  that  the  machine  is 
slowdy  moving  backward  and  forward,  and  still 
more  slowly  at  the  same  time  in  a lateral  direc- 
tion. Some  curious  piece  of  mechanism  is  placed 
on  it,  and  the  movements  of  the  machine  cause 
a sharp  steel-cutter  to  pass  over  the  iron  surface, 
which  cuts  it  as  easily  and  truly  as  a joiner 
planes  a piece  of  fir.  Tho  side  motion  brings 
all  the  surface  gradually  under  the  instrument, 
but  the  machine,  clever  and  powerful  though  it 
is,  requires  to  be  constantly  watched  and  regu- 
lated, and  hence  the  fixed  attention  of  the  man 
in  charge.  At  a large  machine,  you  will  see 
those  long,  curious  rods  called  “eccentrics” 
undergoing  this  operation ; at  another,  a cylinder 
is  being  planed ; and  at  a third,  the  rims  of 
wheels  are  being  cut.  The  filings  thus  made 
are  preserved,  and  will  be  seen  in  large  heaps 
in  a yard,  ready  to  be  melted  down,  and  44  used 
up”  again.  In  some  cases  both  iron  and  brass 
filings  ore  produced,  W’hich,  of  course,  are  mixed 
with  each  other ; but  in  a quiet  corner  of  one 
of  tho  sheds  you  w’ill  find  a boy  writh  a heap 
of  these  filings  before  him,  separating  the  brass 
from  the  iron  by  means  of  a magnet.  Only 
imagine  a boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  doing  noihirg 
all  day  long  except  raking  a magnet  through  a 
heap  of  black  and  yellow  dust,  and  brushing 
into  a separate  heap  the  iron  filings  ofT  his 
magnet ! You  will  also  see  a series  of  three 
iron  rollers  working  on  each  other,  by  means 
of  which  plat©  iron  can  be  twisted  into  any 
given  form;  a mighty  44  punch”  which  wiU 
make  a hole  an  inch  in  diameter  through  iron 
an  inch  in  thickness  as  easily  as  though  it  were 
clay;  and  a sharp-cutting  instrument  that  shears 
through  sheets  of  iron  os  easily  as  a pair  of 
scissors  through  a sheet  of  paper. 

Go  into  another  shed,  and  you  will  see  all 
these  various  parts  getting  their  last  touches 
from  the  hand,  and  being  fitted  into  each  other; 
and  here  also  you  find  two  or  three  men  engrav- 
ing, on  circular  segments  of  brass,  the  names 
the  various  engines  are  to  be  known  by.  In 
another  shed  the  engines  are  being  “erected,” 
Here  you  see  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  all  stages 
of  progress.  Perhaps  the  framework  only  has 
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bers  of  majestic  ships  gradually  rose  before  the  | 
admiring  gaze  of  the  citizens  of  the  great  re- 
public. | 

But  the  race  of  William  the  Doubter  is  not 
yet  extinct,  and  many,  as  usual,  shook  their 
wise  heads  at  the  enterprise.  It  was  admitted 
that  in  inland  navigation  the  Americans  had 
beaten  the  world ; that  except  an  occasional 
blow-up,  their  river  steamers  were  really  models 
of  enterprise  and  skill ; but  it  was  gravely  added, 
the  Mississippi  is  not  the  Atlantic;  icebergs 
are  not  snags;  and  an  Atlantic  wave  is  some- 
what different  from  an  Ohio  ripple.  These 
truisms  were  of  course  undeniable  ; but  to  them 
was  quickly  added  another  fact,  about  which 
there  could  be  as  little  mistake — namely,  the 
arrival  at  Southampton,  after  a voyage  which, 
considering  it  was  the  first,  was  quite  successful, 
of  the  American-built  steam-ship  Washington 
from  New  York.  There  seemed  to  be  a touch 
of  calm  irony  in  thus  making  the  Washington 
the  first  of  their  Atlantic-crossing  steamers,  as 
if  the  Americans  had  said,  “ You  doubting 
Britishers  ! when  you  wished  to  play  tyrant 
over  us,  did  we  not  raise  one  Washington  who 
chastised  you  ? and  now  that  you  wTant  to  mo- 
nopolize Atlantic  navigation,  we  have  raised 
another  Washington,  just  to  let  you  know  that 
we  will  beat  you  again!” 

The  Washington , however,  was  only  the  pre- 
cursor of  greater  vessels.  Those  were  to  sail 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  carrying  the 
mails  under  a contract  with  the  American  gov- 
ernment. In  size,  and  speed,  and  splendor  of 
fittings,  these  new  ships  were  to  surpass  the 
old  ; even  their  names  were,  if  possible,  to  be 
more  grand  and  expressive.  The  vessels  of 
Cunard’s  Line  had  lately  appropriated  the  names 
of  the  four  great  continents  of  the  globe,  but  the 
oceans  remained,  and  their  names  were  adopted; 
the  now  steamers  being  called  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific , Arctic , Baltic,  and  .Adriatic . The  first 
of  these  was  dispatched  from  New  York  on  the 
27th  of  April  last,  and  arrived  in  the  Mersey  on 
the  10th  of  May,  thus  making  the  passage  in 
about  thirteen  days.  The  voyage  would  have 
been  made  in  a shorter  time  but  for  two  ncci* 
dents : the  bursting  of  the  condense!  , and  the 
discovery,  after  the  vessel  was  some  distance  at 
sea,  of  the  weakness  of  the  floats  or  boards  on 
the  paddle-wheels.  About  two  days  were  en- 
tirely lost  in  making  repairs;  and  the  speed 
was  reduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  floats  from 
being  entirely  torn  away  from  the  paddle-wheels. 
These  things  considered,  the  passage  was  very 
successful.  The  average  time  occupied  during 
1849  by  the  vcssols  of  the  old  line  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  was  12^  days;  but 
their  voyages  were  longer  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  they  called  at  Halifax.  The  short- 
est passage  was  that  made  by  the  Canada 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  via  Halifax  in 
eleven  days  four  hours.* 


* The  Atlantic  has  just  made  the  passage  direct  in  ten 
days  and  sixteen  hoars. 


| The  Atlantic  remained  for  nineteen  days  at 
Liverpool ; and  during  all  that  time  sbe  had  to 
| lie  in  a part  of  the  river  called  the  Sloyne,  in 
consequence  of  none  of  the  dock-entrances  being 
wide  enough  to  allow  her  to  pass  in.  Her 
breadth,  measuring  across  the  paddle-boxes,  is 
75  feet;  of  the  vessels  of  Cunard’s  Line,  about 
70  feet ; and  the  widest  dock-cntrance  is  barely 
sufficient  to  admit  the  latter.  The  Great  Britain, 
though  longer  than  any  other  steam-ship  that 
ever  entered  the  Mersey,  is  not  so  broad,  as. 
being  propelled  by  the  screw,  she  has  no  paddle* 
wheels.  A dock  at  the  north  shore  is  now  ia 
course  of  construction  expressly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Atlantic  and  her  consorts. 

For  several  days  during  her  stay  at  Liverpool 
the  Atlantic  was  open  to  visitors  on  payment  of 
sixpence  each,  the  money  thus  realized  (upward 
of  d£70)  being  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  whose  church  and 
school  are  now  being  removed  to  give  greater 
space  round  the  station  of  the  London'  and 
Northwestern  Railway.  On  the  day  of  ray  visit 
crowds  of  people  were  waiting  at  the  pier  for 
the  steamer  that  was  to  convey  them  to  the 
Atlantic . Whitsuntide  visitors  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts  were  hastening  on  board  the 
numerous  vessels  waiting  to  take  them  oi 
pleasure  excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  North 
Wales,  or  round  the  light-ship  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  There  was  great  risk  of  making 
mistakes  in  the  hurry ; and  the  remark  of  an 
old  sailor,  that  the  vessel  could  u easily  be 
known  by  the  Yankee  flag  flying  at  the  fore,” 
served  only  still  further  to  confuse  the  many, 
who  could  not  tell  one  flag  from  another. 
However,  a small  tug-steamer  soon  appeared 
w'ith  a dirty  piece  of  bunting,  just  recognizable 
as  the  famous  **  star-spangled  banner,”  flying  at 
the  fore ; and  her  deck  was  in  a few  minutes  so 
crowded,  that  orders  were  issued  to  take  no  more 
on  board,  and  away  wc  steamed,  leaving  about 
a hundred  people  to  exercise  their  patience  until 
the  steamers  return.  A man  at  my  elbow,  who 
afterward  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  money- 
taker,  whispered,  a There’s  the  captinf  ” and  on 
looking  up  the  gangway,  1 saw 

**  A man  of  middle  age, 

Zd  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage,** 

looking  calmly  in  the  direction  of  the  colossal 
ship  of  which  he  was  the  commander  ; his  com- 
plexion browmed  by  exposure  to  sun  and  wind, 
storm  and  spray;  and  his  whole  demeanor 
indicating  the  calm  strength  acquired  by  long 
familiarity  with  the  elements  in  their  roughest 
moods.  As  wo  approached  the  ship,  her  ap- 
pearance was  not  prepossessing.  She  is  un- 
doubtedly clumsy ; the  three  masts  are  low,  the 
funnel  is  short  and  dumpy,  there  is  no  bowsprit 
and  her  sides  are  painted  black,  relieved  only  by 
one  long  streak  of  dark  red.  Her  length  between 
the  perpendiculars — that  is,  the  length  of  her 
keel — is  276  feet;  breadth  (exclusive  of  paddle- 
boxes),  45;  thus  keeping  up  the  proportion,  as 
old  as  Noah’s  ark,  of  six  feet  of  length  to  one  of 
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There  are  four  boilers,  each  heated  by  eight 
furnaces,  in  two  rows  of  four  each.  The  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  about  fifty  tons,  every  twenty- 
four  hours;  “ and  that,”  said  one  of  the  en- 
gineers, “is  walking  pretty  fast  into  a coed- 
mine,  I guess  1”  According  to  the  calculations 
of  the  very  wise  men  who  predicted  the  failure 
of  Atlantic  steam  navigation,  such  a vessel  as 
the  Atlantic  ought  to  carry  3700  tons  of  coal ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  one-fourth  of  that  quan- 
tity is  more  than  enough,  even  making  allow- 
ance for  extra  stores  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents. In  the  engine-room  is  a long  box  with 
five  compartments,  each  communicating  with  a 
wire  fastened  like  a bell-pull  to  the  side  of  the 
paddle-box.  These  handles  are  marked  re- 
spectively, “ahead,”  “slow,”  “fast,”  “back,” 
and  “hook-on;”  and  whenever  one  is  pulled,  a 
printed  card  with  the  corresponding  signal  ap- 
pears in  the  box  opposite  the  engineer,  who  has 
to  act  accordingly.  There  is  thus  no  noise  of 
human  voices  on  board  this  ship : the  helmsman 
steers  by  his  bells,  the  engineer  works  by  the 
telegraph,  and  the  steward  waits  by  the  annun- 
oiator. 

Two  traces  of  national  habits  struck  me  very 
much.  Even  in  the  finest  saloon  there  are,  in 
places  where  they  would  be  least  expected, 
handsome  “spittoons,”  the  upper  part  fashioned 
like  a shell,  and  painted  a sea-green  or  sky-blue 
color,  thus  giving  ample  facility  for  indulging 
in  that  practice  of  spitting  of  which  Americans 
are  so  fond.  Again,  much  amusement  wras 
caused  by  the  attempt  of  one  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  communication  between  the  small 
steamer  and  the  Atlantic  to  prevent  the  gentle- 
men from  leaving  the  latter  until  the  ladies  had 
seated  themselves  on  the  former.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  deck,  crowded  with  ladios  only,  and 
a host  of  gentlemen  kept  back,  some  impatient 
to  get  down,  but  the  greater  part  entering  into 
the  humor  of  the  thing,  was  quite  new  to  En- 
glish ideas.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  ladies 
did  not  seem  to  like  it ; and  that,  when  the 
steamer  again  came  alongside,  it  was  not  re- 
peated. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  Atlantic  steamer  is 
really  worthy  of  the  great  country  from  which 
•he  has  come.  If,  in  shape  and  general  appear- 
ance, she  is  inferior  to  the  old  vessels,  she  is 
decidedly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  them  in  m&- 
chinerv  and  fittings.  Her  powers  as  regards 
•peed  have  of  course  yet  to  be  tried.  One 
voyage  is  no  test,  nor  even  a series  of  voyages 
during  the  summer  months  : she  must  cross  and 
recross  at  least  for  a year  before  any  just  com- 
parison can  be  instituted.  The  regular  postal 
communication  between  Liverpool  and  the  United 
States  will  speedily  be  twice  every  week — the 
•hips  of  the  new  line  sailing  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  old  on  Saturday. 

But  other  ports  besides  Liverpool  are  now 
dispatching  steamers  regularly  to  America. 
Glasgow  sent  out  a powerful  screw  steamer — 
the  City  of  Glasgow , 1087  tons— on  16th  April, 
for  New  York,  where  she  arrived  on  3d  May; 


thus  making  the  passage  in  about  seventeen 
days,  in  spite  of  stormy  weather  and  entangle- 
ments among  ice;  the  average  time  taken 
by  the  Liverpool  steamers  during  1849  being 
fourteen  days.  Her  return  voyage,  however, 
made  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  was 
within  this  average,  the  distance  being  steamed 
between  the  18th  May  and  the  1st  June.  A 
vessel  called  the  Viceroy  is  about  to  sail  from 
Galway  to  New  York,  and  her  voyage  is  looked 
forward  to  with  considerable  interest.  The 
Washington  and  Hermann  sail  regularly  be- 
tween Bremen  and  Southampton  and  New  York, 
and  the  British  Queen  has  been  put  on  the  pas- 
sage between  Hamburg  and  New  York.  AU 
these  enterprises  seem  to  indicate  that  ere  long 
the  Atlantio  carrying  trade  will  be  conducted 
in  steamships,  and  sailing  vessels  superseded  to 
as  great  extent  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
coasting  trade. 

[ From  Sharpe’s  Magazine.] 

THE  LITTLE  HERO  OF  HAARLEM. 

AT  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Holland, 
a boy  was  born  in  Haarlem,  a town  re- 
markable for  its  variety  of  fortune  in  war,  but 
happily  still  more  so  for  its  manufactures  and 
inventions  in  peace.  His  father  was  a sluictt 
— that  is,  one  whose  employment  it  was  to  open 
and  shut  the  sluices,  or  large  oak-gates  which, 
placed  at  certain  regular  distances,  close  the 
entrance  of  the  canals,  and  secure  Holland  from 
the  danger  to  which  it  seems  exposed,  of  finding 
itself  under  water,  rather  than  above  it.  When 
water  is  wanted,  the  sluicer  raises  the  sluices 
more  or  less,  as  required,  as  a cook  turns  tbs 
cock  of  a fountain,  and  closes  them  again  care- 
fully at  night ; otherwise  the  water  would  flow 
into  the  canals,  then  overflow  them,  and  inundate 
the  whole  country ; so  that  even  the  little  chil- 
dren in  Holland  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  a punctual  discharge  of  the  sluicer’s  duties. 
The  boy  was  about  eight  years  old  when,  one 
day,  he  asked  permission  to  take  some  cakes  to 
a poor  blind  man,  who  lived  at  the  other  side  of 
the  dyke.  His  father  gave  him  leave,  but 
charged  him  not  to  stay  too  late.  The  child 
promised,  and  set  off  on  his  little  journey.  The 
blind  man  thankfully  partook  of  his  young  friend’s 
cakes,  and  the  boy,  mindful  of  his  father’s  orders, 
did  not  wait,  as  usual,  to  hear  one  of  the  old 
man’s  stories,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  him 
eat  one  muffin,  took  leave  of  him  to  return 
homo. 

As  he  went  along  by  the  canals,  then  quite 
full,  for  it  was  in  October,  and  the  autumn  rains 
had  swelled  the  waters,  the  boy  now  stopped  to 
pull  the  little  blue  flowers  which  his  mother 
loved  so  well,  now',  in  childish  gaycty,  hummed 
some  merry  song.  The  road  gradually  became 
more  solitary,  and  soon  neither  the  joyous  shout 
of  the  villager,  returning  to  his  cottage-home, 
nor  the  rough  voice  of  the  carter,  grumbling  at 
his  laxy  horses,  was  any  longer  to  be  heard 
The  little  fellow  now  peroeived  that  the  blue  of 
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THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  TAYLOR  service,  they  retained  their  offices  for  a lew 
is  the  leading  event  of  interest  in  oar  do-  days,  to  give  him  the  desired  opportunity  for 
mestic  record  for  the  month,  as  it  has  been  the  care  and  inquiry  in  selecting  their  successors, 
eading  topic  of  public  attention  throughout  the  That  selection  was  made  as  soon  as  practicable, 
country.  He  died  at  half-past  ten  o’clock  on  the  and  on  the  15th  the  President  made  the  fol- 
evening  of  Wednesday,  July  9th,  after  an  illness  lowing  nominations,  which  were  at  once  con- 
of  but  five  days,  the  last  of  which  alone  was  firmed  by  the  Senate,  which  had  previously  and 
deemed  dangerous.  Exposure  to  the  sun  in  by  a unanimous  vote,  chosen  Senator  William 
attendance  upon  the  public  celebration  of  the  R.  Kino,  of  Alabama,  to  preside  over  its  delib- 
Fourth,  imprudent  diet  on  returning  home,  and  erations  : 

neglect  of  medical  remedies  until  too  late,  aggra-  Secretary  of  State Dahikl  Wkbstie,  Mw. 

vated  rapidly  and  fatally  the  disease  which  he  Secretary  of  the  Treaeury  Thomas  Corwin,  Ohio, 
had  contracted,  which  few  of  our  army  officers 
escaped,  and  from  which  several  have  already 
died,  during  his  Mexican  campaign.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday  his  alarming  condition 
was  announced  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
both  of  which  at  once  adjourned  : and  they  only 
met  the  next  day  to  mako  arrangements  for 
his  funeral,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  and  cial  nomination  has  yet  been  made  to  fill  his 
was  attended  by  a large  military  display,  by  place. 

the  officers  of  government  and  the  represent-  No  business  of  public  importance  has  been 
atives  of  foreign  nations,  and  by  an  immense  transacted  in  Congress.  In  the  Senate  the 
concourse  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  death  was  Compromise  Bill,  reported  by  Mr.  Clay  from 
announced  on  Thursday  by  the  Vice  President,  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  continues  undet 
Millard  Fillmore,  upon  whom  the  duties  of  debate.  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  17th  ult.,  made 
the  Presidential  office  at  once  devolved,  by  vir-  a very  eloquent  speech  in  its  support,  declaring 
tue  of  tho  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  in  a himself  earnestly  in  favor  of  admitting  California, 
Message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  suit-  of  providing  a Territorial  government  for  New 
able  words  of  eulogy  were  pronounced,  in  the  Mexico,  without  tho  anti-slavery  proviso,  which 
Senate,  by  Senators  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  Web-  he  deems  superfluous,  and  of  settling  the  ques- 
hter,  of  Massachusetts,  Cass,  of  Michigan,  King,  tion  of  boundary  between  Texas  and  New 
of  Alabama,  Pear  ?e.  of  Maryland,  and  Berrien,  Mexico.  Ho  said  he  should  have  preferred  to 
of  Georgia ; and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Speaker  act  upon  these  measures  separately,  but  ho  was 
Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Messrs.  Conrad,  of  Louisi-  willing  to  vote  for  them  as  conjoined  in  the  bill, 
ana,  Wintiirop,  of  Massachusetts,  Baker,  of  Speeches  were  also  made  by  several  Senators 
Illinois,  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  Hilliard,  of  Ala-  against  the  bill,  and  some  amendments,  offered 
bama,  John  A.  King,  of  New  York,  McLane,  to  obviate  objections  entertained  to  it  in  various 
of  Maryland,  and  Marshall,  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  quarters,  were  rejected.  No  decisive  action  has 
Fillmore,  on  the  same  day,  took  the  oath  of  l^en  had  upon  it  up  to  the  time  of  putting  these 
the  Piesidential  office  in  presence  of  both  Houses  pages  to  press. 

of  Congress,  and  thus  quietly,  quickly,  and  peace-  The  chief  action  in  the  House,  of  general 
ably  was  effected  a transfer  of  all  the  Executive  interest,  relates  to  what  is  known  as  the  Gal - 
powers  of  this  great  nation — a transfer  never  phitt  Claim , the  history  of  which  is  briefly  as 
effected  without  difficulty,  and  often  causing  I follows : Prior  to  the  year  1773  George  Galphin, 
commot  ion,  turmoil,  and  bloodshed  in  the  less  the  original  claimant,  was  a licensed  trader  among 
free  and  more  conservative  nations  of  the  Old  j the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  then  pro- 
World.  In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Maga-  j vinee  of  Georgia.  The  Indians  became  indebt- 
zine  will  he  found  a condensed  outline  of  the  ! ed  to  him  in  amounts  so  large  that  they  were 
life  of  the  late  President,  which  obviates  the  unable  to  pay  them;  and  in  1773,  in  order  to 
necessity  of  further  reference  in  this  place.  His  I give  him  security  for  his  claims,  they  ceded  to 
decease  was  celebrated  by  public  obsequies  in  | the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  trustee,  a tract  of 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  has  land  containing  two  and  a half  millions  of  acres, 
awakened  a universal  and  intense  sentiment  of  The  trust  was  accepted,  commissioners  were 
regretful  grief.  appointed,  some  of  the  lands  were  sold,  and  the 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  President  1 proceeds  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
Taylor  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  tendered  of  the  commission,  but  none  was  then  paid  to 
their  resignations  to  President  Fillmore,  hut  i the  claimants  for  whoso  benefit  the  trust  had 
at  his  request,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  public  j been  created.  Tho  sum  found  due  to  George 


Secretary  of  the  Interior.  . James  A.  Pearce,  MdL 

Secretary  of  War Edward  Bates,  Missouri. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . William  A.  Graham,  N.  C. 

Attorney  General John  J.  Crittenden,  Kj. 

Postmaster  General  ....  Nathan  K.  Hall,  N.  York. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Pearce  declines 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Interior,  but  no  offi- 
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murder  of  Dr.  Paekman,  has  been  definitively 
decided.  Soon  after  the  trial  he  sent  in  a peti- 
tion for  a full  pardon,  on  the  ground  of  his  entire 
innocence  and  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter, 
solemnly  asserting,  and  calling  God  to  witness, 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Parkman’s  remains  came  to  be 
found  in  his  room.  A few  days  afterward  he 
sent  in  another  petition,  praying  for  a commuta- 
tion of  his  sentence.  It  was  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  who  had  acted  as  his  spiritual 
adviser,  and  who  laid  before  the  Council  a de- 
tailed confession,  which  he  had  received  from 
Prof.  Webster,  in  which  he  confessed  that  he 
killed  Dr.  Parkman  with  a single  blow  from  a 
stiok,  but  claimed  that  it  was  done  without  pre- 
meditation, in  a moment  of  great  excitement 
caused  by  abusive  language.  He  gave  at  length 
a statement  of  the  whole  transaction.  Alter 
considering  the  subject  fully  and  carefully,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  Council,  Governor 
Briggs  decided  against  the  application,  and  ap- 
pointed Friday,  the  30th  day  of  August,  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  Court.  Upon 
that  day,  therefore,  Prof.  Webster  will  undoubt- 
edly be  hung. A good  deal  of  public  interest 

has  been  enlisted  in  the  performances  of  the 
new  American  line  of  Transatlantic  steamers, 
running  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
There  are  to  be  five  steamers  in  the  line,  but 
only  two  of  them  have  as  yet  been  finished. 
These  two  are  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific , the 
former  of  which  has  made  two  trips,  and  the 
latter  one,  each  way.  On  the  morning  of  Sijp- 
day,  July  21st,  the  Atlantic  arrived  at  New 
York  at  3 o’clock,  having  left  Liverpool  on  the 
10th,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. — making  the  passage 
in  ten  days  and  sixteen  hours,  the  shortest  by 
several  hours  ever  made  between  the  two  ports. 
Her  passage  out  was  also  very  short.  These 
trips  have  confirmed  the  opinion  which  has  very 
generally  been  entertained,  that  the  Americans 
would  speedily  have  a line  of  steamers  on  the 
ocean  superior  in  speed,  comfort,  and  elegance 
to  those  of  the  Cunard  Company  which  have 

hitherto  enjoyed  so  high  a reputation. Mr. 

E.  George  Squier,  U.  S.  Charge  near  the 
government  of  Nicaragua,  has  returned  to  this 
country  on  a brief  visit.  We  learn  that  he  has 
made  a very  full  record  of  his  observations  upon 
the  country  in  which  he  has  been  residing,  and 
that  very  volumnious  papers  from  him  on  the 
subject  are  in  possession  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  given 

to  the  public. The  initial  steps  have  been 

taken  in  Virginia  toward  an  enterprise  of  decided 
importance  to  the  southern  states  if  it  should  be 
earried  out : it  is  nothing  less  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  intercourse  by  a line  of 
steamers  between  somo  southern  port  and  Liv- 
erpool, for  the  export  of  cotton  and  other  articles 
of  southern  growth,  and  for  the  transmission  of 
Southern  correspondence,  &c.  The  meeting  of 
delegates  was  held  at  Old  Point  on  the  4 th  of 
July,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  make 
proper  representations  on  the  subject  to  Congress 
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and  the  state  Legislature,  and  to  take  snob  oth« 
steps  as  they  might  deem  essential. A con- 

vention was  held  at  Syracuse  of  persons  favor- 
able to  maintaining  the  existing  Free  School 
System  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  action  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  principle  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular 
suffrage  in  November.  The  Legislature  of 
1848  passed  a law  making  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  state  absolutely  free  to 
all  the  children  who  might  choose  to  attend, 
making  the  law  dependent  for  its  validity  on  its 
adoption  by  the  people.  Accordingly  it  waa 
submitted  to  them  in  November,  1848,  and  waa 
sanctioned  by  a majority  of  over  90,000.  It 
accordingly  went  into  effect.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  however,  petitions  were 
sent  in,  in  great  numbers,  some  of  them  praying 
for  the  entire  repeal  of  the  law,  and  others  for 
its  essential  modification.  The  opponents  of 
the  law  resisted  the  principle  that  property 
should  be  taxed  for  purposes  of  education,  inas- 
much as  men  of  property  would  thus  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  educating  children  not  their 
own.  Others  objected  mainly  to  details  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  established 
mode  of  collecting  the  rate  bills.  The  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  not  being  able  to 
agree  upon  amendments  of  the  law,  and  not 
wishing  to  discard  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  agreed  to  submit  it  again  to  the  popu- 
lar suffrage.  The  Convention  in  question  as- 
sembled accordingly,  to  aid  the  law.  Hon. 
Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of  State,  pre- 
sided, and  an  address  and  resolutions  affirming 
the  principles  on  which  the  law  is  based,  and 
calling  on  the  people  to  give  it  their  renewed 

support,  were  adopted. Col.  Fremont  has 

received  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London  a medal,  in  token  of  their  sense  of 
his  eminent  services  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
geographical  knowledge.  It  was  presented 

through  the  U.  S.  Minister. Mr.  John  R. 

Bartlett,  who  was  appointed  by  the  President 
Commissioner  to  run  the  boundary  line  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  has  set 
out  upon  his  mission.  The  point  of  departure 
is  to  bo  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  two  countries  arc  to  meet  at  El 
Paso.  This  will  be  tho  most  extensive  line  of 
surveys  ever  made  in  the  United  States,  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifio,  and  mostly 
through  a country  wholly  unknown. 

From  Mexico  wo  have  advices  to  the  1st  of 
July.  Tho  Presidential  election,  which  was  to 
occur  soon,  was  becoming  a topic  of  genera! 
discussion.  There  are  several  candidates,  among 
whom  Gen.  Almonte,  Gomez  Farias,  and  Do- 
mingo Ibarra  are  the  best  known  in  this  country. 
Congress1  was  to  have  assembled,  but  not  a 
quorum  of  the  members  could  be  collected. 

The  cholera  was  raging  with  excessive  and 
terrible  fatality.  From  the  17th  of  May  to  tho 
16th  <tf  June  there  had  been  in  the  city  of 
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Mexioo  7,846  oases,  and  on  the  last  day  named 
there  were  230  deaths.  Among  the  victims 
was  Don  Mariano  Otero,  a distinguished  states- 
man and  lawyer.  In  San  Luis  and  other  sec- 
tions it  was  prevailing  with  great  severity. 
The  financial  affairs  of  the  State  of  Durango 
were  in  such  a condition  that  an  extra  session 
of  the  Legislature  had  been  called  in  order  to 

save  them  from  total  ruin. Advices  have 

been  received  of  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  with 
the  Mexican  Government  by  the  U.  S.  Minister, 
Mr.  Letcher,  by  which  is  ceded  the  right 
of  trausit  by  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec. This  step  has  been  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  probably  in  consequence  of, 
the  position  taken  upon  the  subject  by  President 
Taylor  in  his  first  message  to  Congress.  The 
late  President  Polk,  when  he  sent  out  Mr. 
Tejst  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
authorized  him  to  offer  five  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  right  which  has  now  been  secured  with- 
out the  expense  of  a dollar  : and  Mexico,  more- 
over, has  now  stipulated  to  protect  the  parties 
constructing  the  work,  as  well  as  the  work  itself 
after  it  shall  have  been  completed.  The  bene- 
fits resulting  from  this  treaty,  if  the  work  shall 
be  completed,  will  be  of  the  most  important 
character.  As  an  auxiliary  measure  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Caned,  it  will  tend  very  powerfully 
to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  states. 


From  California  we  have  intelligence  to 
the  17th  of  June.  San  Francisco  has  been 
visited  by  two  successive  fires  which  had  de- 
stroyed property  to  the  amount  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  A large  proportion  of  the 
goods  burned  were  consigned  by  New  York 
merchants  to  their  agents  in  California,  so  that 
the  loss  will  fall  very  heavily  upon  them.  As 
insurance  could  not  readily  be  effected  the  loss 
will  be  large.  Nearly  three  millions  of  dollars 
in  gold  dust  have  reached  the  United  States 
daring  the  month.  The  foreigners  resident  in 
California  had  resisted  the  payment  of  the  tax 
of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  levied  by  the 
state  laws,  and  some  difficulty  was  anticipated 
in  enforcing  payment,  but  at  the  latest  accounts 
this  had  been  obviated,  and  every  thing  was 
quiet.  The  intelligence  from  the  mines  encour- 
ages the  belief  that  the  quantity  of  gold  dug 
this  season  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 
From  the  valleys  of  both  the  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Joaquin  very  large  amounts  were  con- 
stantly obtained,  and  new  mines  have  been 
found  as  far  north  as  Oregon,  and  as  far  south 
as  Los  Angelos.  From  the  Mariposa  mines 
many  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  have  been  procured.  Difficulties 
had  arisen  with  the  Indians  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  several  severe  battles  be- 
tween them  and  detachments  of  U.  S.  troops 
had  been  fought.  They  grew  mainly  out  of 
the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians  which  is 
often  excited  and  encouraged  by  the  lawless 
conduct  of  the  whites.  Measures  were  in  pro- 
gress whiefe,  it  was  hoped,  would  restore  quiet 
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and  security.  It  is  stated  that  the  property  in 
San  Francisco  as  assessed  for  taxation  amounts 
to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 


From  New  Mexico  we  have  intelligence  of 
some  interest.  It  seems  that  the  people,  becom- 
ing impatient  of  the  delay  of  Congress  in  acting 
upon  the  question  of  framing  a government  for 
them,  and  probably  taking  the  hint  from  the 
declared  sentiments  of  President  Taylor,  re- 
solved to  form  a government  for  themselves. 
Public  meetings  were  accordingly  held,  and  re- 
solutions adopted,  requesting  Governor  Munroe 
to  call  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  sev- 
eral counties  to  form  a State  Constitution.  Col. 
Munroe  accordingly  issued  a proclamation  to 
that  effect,  and  a Convention  met  at  Santa  F4 
on  the  15th  of  May.  The  session  lasted  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  a Constitution  was  adopted, 
which  was  to  go  into  operation  in  July.  The 
boundaries  of  the  state  were  defined,  and  slavery 
was  prohibited.  An  election  was  soon  to  take 
place  for  members  of  the  Legislature.  Two 
Senators  and  one  Representative  in  Congress 
were  to  be  elected,  and  application  was  to  be 
made  for  the  immediate  admission  of  the  State 
into  the  Union. 


Of  Literary  Intelligence  there  is  little 
of  general  interest.  The  distinguished  English 
novelist,  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  arrived  with  his 
family  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
will  spend  several  months  in  visiting  different 
sections  of  the  United  States.  There  are  very 
few  Englishmen  who  would  be  more  cordially 
welcomed  to  this  country  than  Mr.  James.  His 
long  and  most  honorable  and  productive  career 
as  an  author  has  made  him  universally  known, 
and  his  works  have  been  very  widely  read  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
officious  and  impertinent  gossip  of  a portion  of 
our  newspaper  press  led  Mr.  James  to  publish 
a note  disclaiming  the  intention  of  writing  a 
book  upon  this  country.  We  regret  that  he 
should  have  found  it  necessary  either  to  announce 
such  a purpose,  or  to  form  it.  This  country  has 
nothing  to  lose  from  the  published  observations 
of  a man  at  once  so  competent  and  so  candid. 

Mr.  James  had  for  fellow-passengers  Count 
Dembinski,  who  was  a major  in  the  Hungarian 
service  and  nephew  of  General  Dembinski, 
whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  the  whole 
world  in  connection  with  that  gallant  but  ill- 
fated  struggle.  Count  D.  was  also  aid  to  Kos- 
suth, and  fled  with  him,  accompanied  with  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  at  Temeswar  during 
the  war,  to  Turkey,  whence  he  came  to  this 
country.  Ho  is  a young  man  of  great  talent 
and  accomplishments,  and  will  probably  make 
the  United  States  his  home. The  anniver- 

sary of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence was  celebrated  on  the  4th  throughout  the 
country  with  the  usual  demonstrations.  Orations 
were  delivered  in  nearly  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union,  some  of  which  have  since  been 
published.  The  ablest  one  that  has  fallen  un- 
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vote  of  93  to  68. Sir  Edward  Buxtou  on  the 

31st  of  June,  moved  a resolution  against  expos- 
ing the  free-grown  sugar  of  the  British  colonies 
to  unrestricted  competition  with  the  sugar  of 
slave-trading  countries.  It  failed,  however,  by 

275  to  234. A bill  prohibiting  intra-mural 

interments,  has  passed  the  Commons.  The  re- 
maining transactions  of  Parliament  have  no  gen- 
eral interest. 

The  Queen  while  tiding  with  the  Prince  in 
an  open  carriage,  on  the  27th  of  June,  was 
struck  across  the  face  by  a respectably  dressed 
man,  armed  with  a small  cane.  Her  bonnet 
was  cut  through,  and  a severe  wound  was  in- 
flicted upon  her  forehead.  She  attended  the 
opera,  however,  in  the  evening,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  The  assailant 
proved  to  be  a discharged  officer,  named  Robert 
Pate,  subject  to  attacks  of  insanity.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation 

for  seven  years. Very  shortly,  fifteen  screw' 

steamers  will  ply  between  Liverpool  and  various 

ports  in  the  Mediterranean. Meyerbeer,  the 

composer,  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 

from  the  University  of  Jena. Dr.  Gutzlaff, 

who  is  preaching  at  Berlin  and  at  Potsdam,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chinese  mission,  expresses  a confi- 
dent hope  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan  will  be 

converted  to  Christianity. Mr.  Corbould, 

the  artist,  has  received  the  commands  of  her 
Majesty  to  paint  a large  picture  of  the  grand 
coronation  scene  in  the  opera  of  “ La  Prophete,” 
as  represented  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Co- 

vent-garden. Mr.  Gibson,  of  Rome,  now  in 

England,  has  received  an  order  for  a colossal 
group,  in  marble,  of  figures  of  her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  supported  on  either  side  by 
Justice  and  Clemency.  The  figure  of  the 
queen  will  be  ten  feet  in  height ; the  side  figures, 
eight  feet.  This  group  will  occupy  a place  in 

the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. The  Duke 

of  Cambridge  died  on  the  8th  of  July.  He 
was  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  George 
III.,  and  was  seventy-six  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Many  accidents  to  vessels  in  the  Northern 
Atlantic  have  arisen  during  the  season  from 
floating  icebergs.  The  ship  Oriental,  of  Liver- 
pool, was  lost,  with  all  her  Crew  and  cargo 
from  this  cause,  on  the  27th  of  April;  and  on 
the  29th  of  March,  the  English  ship  Signet, 
with  all  on  board,  also  foundered.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  other  vessels  are  known  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  same  manner,  their  crew's  having 
escaped.  New  hopes  of  the  safety  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  have  been  suggested  by  these  reports. 
It  is  supposed  that  these  vast  fields  of  ice  are 
portions  of  the  slowly  released  masses,  the 
growth  of  many  preceding  winters,  which  were 
first  broken  tw'o  winters  ago  by  the  strong  south- 
west and  southerly  gales  over  all  the  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Pacific ; but  w'hich,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  bulk  and  extent,  were  again 
condensed  before  they  could  be  fairly  swept  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  thus  offered  continued  obstruc- 
tion to  the  release  of  Franklin  and  his  ships. 
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Nor  would  this  appear  to  be  impossible,  aseum 
ing  detention  in  the  ice  to  have  been  the  oofy 
danger,  and  that  continued  means  of  subsistence 

were  accessible. The  Steamer  Orion , plying 

between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  was  wrecked 
June  18th,  off  Port  Patrick,  in  a smooth  sea,  by 
striking  upon  a rock,  and  over  two  hundred 

lives  were  lost. The  baptism  of  the  infan1 

prince  was  celebrated  June  2 2d,  the  Duke  oi 
Wellington  being  one  of  the  sponsors,  and  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  named  the  royal  infinity 
u Arthur  William  Patriok  Albert.’1 

The  English  Literary  Intelligence  of  the 
month  is  summed  up  in  the  Household  Narra- 
tive, from  which  mainly  we  copy.  It  remarks 
that  the  class  of  books  which  has  received  the 
largest  additions,  is  that  of  biography.  Mr. 
Edmund  Phipps  has  published  extracts  from 
the  diaries  and  literary  remains  of  the  author 
of  Tremaine , wkh  biographical  and  critical  com- 
ment, under  the  title  of  “ Memoirs  of  the  Politic- 
al and  Literary  Life  of  Robert  Plumer  Ward 
and  the  book  has  been  made  more  interesting 
than  the  subject  would  have  seemed  to  promise, 
by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Ward’s  intimate  connection, 
both  in  private  and  public  life,  with  the  leading 
to ry  statesmen  of  the  administrations  of  Adding- 
ton, Perceval,  and  Liverpool.  The  political 
and  administrative  characteristics  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  have  probably  never  had  sue! 
vivid  illustration. Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  pub- 

lished his  u Autobiography,  xexth  Reminiscences 
of  Friends  and  Contemporaries, ’ ’ of  which  very 
copious  extracts  were  given  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine.  It  will  be  issued  in  a 
few  days  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers.  Some 
of  it  is  the  republication  of  a former  work,  but 
the  greater  part  is  original,  or  at  least  so  chang- 
ed by  interpolations,  recantations,  or  additions, 
as  to  produce  the  effect  of  novelty. The  Rev- 

erend Mr.  Field,  an  enthusiast  for  the  separate 
and  silent  system  of  imprisonment,  has  published 
a new  Life  of  Houxurd , dedicated  to  Prince 
Albert,  of  which  the  design  appears  to  be  to 
counteract  the  evil  tendency  of  a recent  memoir 
of  the  philanthropist,  remarkable  for  what  the 
reverend  enthusiast  calls  “ the  advocacy  of  dem- 
ocratic principles,  and  the  aspersion  of  a godly 

prince.” Each  in  a goodly-sized  volume,  we 

have  had  a sort  of  general  biographical  notice 
of  Celebrated  Etonians , and  of  Speakers  of  the 
House  of  Commons , the  first  by  an  able  man, 

quite  competent  to  the  subject. Miss  Pardoe 

has  edited  the  first  volume  of  a series  of  Me - 
moirs  of  the  Queens  of  Spain , of  which  the 
author  is  a Spanish  lady,  resident  in  America. 

An  ingenious  northern  antiquary  has  published 
memorials  of  one  of  the  old  border  mansions, 
called  Dilston  Hall,  which  amounts  in  effect  tc 
an  interesting  Memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent - 

i cater,  who  suffered  in  the  Jacobite  rebellion. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Andrew  Bisset  has  done  good 
service  to  both  history  and  biography  by  a very 
careful  publication  of  the  Memoirs  and  Papers 
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Another  decision,  arising  out  of  the  same  trial, 
is  yet  more  carious.  Mr.  Hartley  had  left  <€200 
for  the  best  essay  on  Emigration,  and  appointed 
the  American  Minister  trustee  of  the  fund.  This 
bequest  was  also  declared  void,  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  essay  would  encourage  persons  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States,  and  so  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Queen ! The  race  of  Justice 
Shallows  seems  not  to  be  extinct. 


In  France,  after  the  passage  of  the  electoral 
law,  a bill  was  presented  for  increasing  the 
President’s  salary  to  3,600,000  francs  per  an- 
num. Its  introduction  created  considerable  feel- 
ing. The  committee  to  which  it  was  referred 
reported  in  its  stead  a bill  granting  1,600,000 
francs  to  defray  expenses  incurred  at  tbe  Presi- 
dent’s inauguration : and  this  was  afterward 
modified  so  as  to  grant  2,160,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  President,  in  which  form  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  by  a vote  of  354 
to  308,  a majority  of  46  for  the  government. 
This  is  regarded  as  a government  triumph,  but 
it  was  not  won  until  after  a sharp  struggle,  and 
it  has  increased  very  considerably  the  public 

disaffection. New  laws  for  the  restriction  of 

the  press  have  also  been  brought  forward.  The 
amount  of  caution  money  which  newspapers  are 
required  to  deposit  is  increased,  and  the  system 
of  postage  stamps  is  introduced.  During  the 
discussion  of  these  laws  on  the  8th  of  July,  a 
scene  of  some  warmth  occurred  in  the  Assembly. 
M.  Rouher,  in  the  course  of  a speech,  spoke  of 
the  revolution  of  February  as  a great  catastrophe, 
for  which  he  was  immediately  called  to  order 
by  Girardin,  recently  elected  a member  by  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  as  well  as  by 
others.  The  President  refused  to  call  him  to 
order,  but  rebuked  those  who  had  interrupted 
him.  The  laws  in  regard  to  the  press  have 
been  declared  “urgent”  by  a vote  of  370  to  251. 

A man  named  Walker  has  been  arrested, 

on  his  own  confession  of  a design  to  assassinate 
Louis  Napoleon,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
waited  several  hours  for  him  to  pass  out  of  his 

gate.  He  proves  to  have  been  insane. M. 

Thiers  has  been  on  a visit  to  London,  where 
he  was  received  with  distinction.  He  visited 
Louis  Philippe,  whose  health  is  said  to  bo  failing. 

In  Germany  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution 
makes  little  progress.  The  Saxon  chambers 
were  suddenly  dissolved  on  the  1st,  to  evade  a 


discussion  in  the  Second  Chamber  on  an  address 
to  the  sovereign,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  government  on  the  German 
question ; and  the  Second  Chamber  broke  up  in 
solemn  silence,  withholding  the  usual  cheers  for 
the  king.  The  Wurtemburg  Diet,  for  a similar 
reason,  was  prorogued  on  the  4th.  The  Ger- 
man senate  has  given  its  consent  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Peace  Congress  at  Frankfort,  and  its 
sessions  will  commence  on  the  23d  of  August. 
It  is  to  be  a New  World’s  Convention  of  the 
Friends  of  Peace. 


The  King  of  Prussia  has  recovered  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  assassin  Sefeloge.  A 
royal  decree  has  been  published  at  Berlin,  cur- 
tailing still  further  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
The  system  of  “caution-money”  is  re-estab- 
lished, with  the  government  powers  of  cancel- 
ing the  license  to  sell  newspapers,  and  of  refus- 
ing conveyance  by  post  to  obnoxious  journals; 
and  certain  offenses  against  the  press  laws  are 
“ withdrawn  from  the  competency  of  a jury.” 
Among  the  journals  affected  by  the  decree  is 
the  London  Punch , which  has  been  proscribed 
in  the  city  of  Konigsberg  and  its  province,  and 
placed  on  the  list  of  journals  that  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  post-office. 


From  Portugal  we  have  intelligence  of  dif- 
ficulties writh  this  country,  growing  out  of 
claims  on  that  government  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  many  years.  The  amount  claimed 
is  about  $300,000.  The  principal  one  grows 
out  of  the  destruction  of  tbe  American  ship,  the 
General  Armstrong,  during  tho  war  of  1 8 1 2,  by 
a British  fleet,  w'hile  lying  in  the  neutral  port 
of  Fayal,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Portuguese  government.  According  to 
tho  law  of  nations,  Portugal  is  responsible  for 
her  failure  to  protect  her;  and  although  Great 
Britain  is  the  party  in  equity  responsible,  the 
United  States  have  to  look,  in  conformity  to  law, 
only  to  Portugal.  The  claims  have  been  un- 
successfully pressed  for  a number  of  years ; but 
the  administration  of  General  Taylor  demanded 
an  immediate  settlement.  Our  Charge,  Mr. 
Clay,  under  instructions,  had  required  an  an- 
swer to  his  demands  writhin  twenty  days,  and 
an  American  squadron  had  meantime  arrived 
in  the  Tagus  to  enforce  them.  Some  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  as  to  the  issue,  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  Portuguese  government  would  yield 
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Lire  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell. 

Edited  by  William  Beattie.  In  two  volumes, 

8vo,  pp.  1077.  New  York:  Harper  and 

Brothers. 

This  charming  piece  of  biography  is  already 
familiar  to  the  reading  public  in  this  country, 
from  the  copious  and  flattering  notices  it  has 
received  from  the  British  journals  and  reviews. 
It  will  be  welcomed  in  its  present  complete 
form  by  every  lover  of  literary  history,  no  less 
than  by  the  admirers  of  the  favorite  poet  of 
“The  Pleasures  of  Hope.”  The  author  had 
abundance  of  materials  at  his  command,  and  has 
executed  his  task  with  commendable  industry 
and  good  taste.  In  any  hands,  the  subject  could 
not  be  without  intense  interest,  and  as  it  has 
been  treated  in  the  volumes  before  us,  possesses 
a fascination  rarely  found  in  any  recent  produc- 
tion. Free  use  is  made  of  the  letters  of  Camp- 
bell, many  of  which  are  of  the  highest  order 
of  epistolary  composition,  abounding  in  those 
delicate  and  expressive  touches  which  reveal 
the  heart  of  the  man  and  the  genius  of  the  poet 
in  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  light. 

The  American  edition  is  introduced  by  a let- 
ter of  Washington  Irving  to  the  publishers,  in 
which  our  admirable  countryman  relates  some 
personal  reminiscences  of  Campbell  with  so 
much  felicity  and  exquisite  grace,  that  we  can 
oot  avoid  transferring  them  to  our  pages : 

• My  acquaintance  with  Campbell  commenced  In*  I 
think,  1810,  through  his  brother  Archibald,  a most  amia- 
ble, modest,  and  intelligent  man,  but  more  of  a mathe- 
matician than  a poet.  He  resided  at  that  time  in  New 
York,  and  had  received  from  his  brother  a manuscript 
copy  of  **  O’Connor’s  Child  ; or,  the  Flower  of  Love  lies 
bleeding,"  for  which  he  was  desirous  of  finding  a pur- 
chaaer  among  the  American  publishers.  I negotiated  the 
matter  for  him  with  a publishing  house  in  Philadelphia, 
which  offered  a certAin  sum  for  the  poem,  provided  I 
would  write  a biographical  sketch  of  the  author  to  be 
prefixed  to  a volume  containing  all  his  poetical  works. 
To  secure  a good  price  for  the  poet,  I wrote  the  sketch, 
being  furnished  with  facts  by  his  brother ; in  was  done, 
however,  in  great  haste,  when  I was  1 not  in  the  vein,’ 
and,  of  course,  was  very  slight  and  imperfect  It  served, 
however,  to  put  me  at  once  on  a friendly  footing  with 
Campbell,  so  that  when  1 met  him  for  the  first  time  a 
few  years  subsequently  in  England,  he  received  me  as  an 
old  friend.  He  was  living  at  that  time  in  his  rural  retreat 
at  Sydenham.  His  modest  mansion  was  fitted  up  in  a 
simple  style,  but  with  a tact  and  taste  characteristic  of 
the  occupants. 

" Campbell’s  appearance  was  more  in  unison  with  his 
writings  than  is  generally  the  case  with  authors.  He  was 
about  thirty-seven  years  of  age ; of  the  middle  6ize ; 
lightly  and  genteelly  made : evidently  of  a delicate,  sen- 
sitive organization,  with  a fine  intellectual  countenance 
and  a beaming  poetic  eye. 

**  He  had  now  been  about  twelve  years  married.  Mrs. 
Campbell  still  retained  much  of  that  personal  beauty  for 
which  he  praises  her  in  his  letters  written  in  the  early 
days  of  matrimony ; and  her  mental  qualities  seemed 
equaSy  to  justify  his  eulogies : a rare  circumstance,  os 
none  are  more  prone  to  dupe  themselves  in  affairs  of  the 
heart  than  men  of  lively  imaginations.  She  was,  in  fact, 


a more  suitable  wife  for  a poet  than  poet’s  wives  are  apt 
to  be ; and  for  once  a son  of  song  had  married  a reality 
and  not  a poetical  fiction. 

“ I had  considered  the  .e#y  productions  of  Campbell 
as  brilliant  indications  of  a genius  yet  to  be  developed, 
and  trusted  that,  during  the  long  interval  which  had 
elapsed,  he  had  been  preparing  something  to  fulfill  the 
ppblic  expectation ; I was  greatly  disappointed,  therefore, 
to  find  that,  as  yet,  he  had  contemplated  no  great  and 
sustained  effort  My  disappointment  in  this  respect  was 
shared  by  others,  who  took  the  same  interest  in  his  fame, 
and  entertained  the  same  idea  of  his  capacity.  ‘ There 
he  is,  cooped  up  in  Sydenham,’  said  a great  Edinburgh 
critic  to  me,  ‘simmering  his  brains  to  serve  up  a little 
dish  of  poetry,  instead  of  pouring  out  a whole  cal- 
dron.’ 

“ Scott,  too,  who  took  a cordial  delight  in  Campbell's 
poetry,  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect.  ‘ What  a 
pity  is  it,’  said  he  to  me,  ‘ that  Campbell  does  not  give 
full  sweep  to  his  genius.  He  has  wings  that  would  bear 
him  up  to  the  skies,  and  he  docs  now  and  then  spread 
them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again  and  resumes  his 
perch,  as  if  afraid  to  launch  away.  The  fact  is,  he  is  a 
bugbear  to  himself.  The  brightness  of  his  early  success 
is  a detriment  to  all  his  future  efforts.  He  is  afraid  of 
the  shadow  that  his  own  fame  easts  before  him.* 

44  Little  was  Scott  aware  at  the  time  that  he,  in  truth, 
was  a ‘bugbear’  to  Campbell.  This  I infer  from  an 
observation  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  in  reply  to  an  expression 
of  regret  on  my  part  that  her  husband  did  not  attempt 
something  on  a grand  scale.  * It  is  unfortunate  for  Camp, 
bell,’  said  she,  ‘ that  he  lives  in  the  same  age  with  Scott 
and  Byron.'  I asked  why.  ‘ Oh,’  said  she,  * they  write 
so  much  and  so  rapidly.  Now  Campbell  writes  slowly, 
and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  get  under  way ; and  just 
as  he  has  fairly  begun,  out  comes  one  of  their  poems, 
that  seta  the  world  agog  and  quite  daunts  him,  so  that  he 
throws  by  his  pen  in  despair.' 

“I  pointed  out  the  essential  difference  in  their  kinds  of 
poetry,  and  the  qualities  which  insured  perpetuity  to  that 
of  her  husband.  4 You  can’t  persuade  Campbell  of  that,' 
said  she.  1 He  is  apt  to  undervalue  his  own  works,  and 
to  consider  his  own  little  lights  put  out  whenever  they 
come  blazing  out  with  their  great  torches.’ 

“ I repeated  the  conversation  to  Scott  some  time  after- 
ward,  and  it  drew  forth  a characteristic  comment 

“‘Pooh!’  said  he,  good  huinoredly,  ‘how  can  Camp- 
bell mistake  the  matter  so  ranch.  Poetry  goes  by  quality, 
not  by  bulk.  My  poems  are  mere  cairngorms,  wrought 
up,  perhaps,  with  a cunning  hand,  and  may  pass  well  in 
the  market  as  long  as  cairngorms  are  the  fashion;  but 
they  are  mere  Scotch  pebbles  after  all;  now  Tom 
Campbell’s  are  real  diamonds,  and  diamonds  of  the  first 
water.* 

“ 1 have  not  time  at  present  to  furnish  personal  anec- 
dotes of  my  intercourse  with  Campbell,  neither  does  it 
afford  any  of  a striking  nature.  Though  extending  over 
a number  cf  years,  it  was  never  very  intimate.  His  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  my  long  intervals  of  absence 
on  the  Continent,  rendered  our  meetings  few  and  far 
between.  To  tell  the  truth,  I was  not  much  drawn  to 
Campbell,  having  taken  up  a wrong  notion  concerning 
him  from  seeing  him  at  times  when  his  mind  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  preyed  upon  by  secret  griefs.  I had  thought 
him  disposed  to  be  querulous  and  captious,  and  had  heard 
his  npparent  discontent  attributed  to  jealous  repining  at 
the  success  of  his  poetical  contemporaries.  In  a word,  I 
knew  little  of  him  but  what  might  be  learned  in  the  casual 
intercourse  of  general  society,  whereas  it  required  the 
close  communion  of  confidential  friendship  to  sound  the 
depths  of  his  character  and  know  the  treasures  of  excel- 
lence hidden  beneath  its  surface.  Besides,  he  was  fogged 
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for  yean  by  certain  malignant  scribblers,  who  took  a ] 
pleasure  in  misrepresenting  all  bis  actions,  and  holding 
him  up  in  an  absurd  and  disparaging  point  of  view.  In 
what  this  hostility  originated  I do  not  know,  but  it  muBt 
have  given  much  annoyance  to  his  sensitive  mind,  and 
may  have  affected  his  popularity.  I know  not  to  what 
else  to  attribute  a circumstance  to  which  I was  a witness 
during  my  last  visit  to  England.  It  was  at  an  annual 
dinner  of  the  Literary  Fuq^at  which  Prince  Albert  pre- 
sided, and  where  was  edited  much  of  the  prominent 
talent  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Campbell  rose  to  make  a speech.  I had  not  seen  him 
for  years,  and  his  appearance  Bhowed  the  effect  of  age 
and  ill  health;  it  was  evident  also,  that  his  mind  was 
obfuscated  by  the  wine  he  had  been  drinking.  He 
was  confused  and  tedious  in  his  remarks  ; still,  there 
was  nothing  but  what  one  would  have  thought  would 
be  received  with  indulgence,  if  not  deference,  from 
a veteran  of  his  fame  and  standing,  a living  classic. 
On  the  contrary,  to  my  surprise,  I soon  observed 
signs  of  impatience  in  the  company ; the  poet  was  re- 
peatedly interrupted  by  coughs  and  discordant  sounds, 
and  as  often  endeavored  to  proceed ; the  noise  at  length 
became  intolerable,  and  he  was  absolutely  clamored 
down,  sinking  into  his  chair  overwhelmed  and  discon- 
certed. I could  not  have  thought  such  treatment  possi- 
ble to  such  a person  at  such  a meeting. 

“ Hal  lam,  author  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  sat  by  me  on  this  occasion,  marked  the  mor- 
tification of  the  poet,  and  it  excited  his  generous  sympa- 
thy. Being  shortly  afterward  on  the  floor  to  reply  to  a 
toast,  he  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  recent  remarks 
of  Campbell,  and  in  so  doing  called  up  in  review  all  his 
eminent  achievements  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  drew 
such  a picture  of  his  claims  upon  popular  gratitude  and 
popular  admiration  as  to  convict  the  assembly  of  the 
glaring  impropriety  they  had  been  guilty  of— to  soothe 
the  wounded  sensibility  of  the  poet,  and  send  him  home 
to,  1 trust,  a quiet  pillow. 

“ 1 mention  these  things  to  illustrate  the  merit  of  the 
piece  of  biography  which  you  are  about  to  lay  before  the 
American  world.  It  is  a great  act  of  justice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a distinguished  man,  whose  character  has  not  been 
sufficiently  known.  It  gives  an  insight  into  his  domestic 
as  well  as  his  literary  life,  and  lays  open  the  springs  of  all 
his  actions  and  the  causes  of  all  his  contrariety  of  con- 
duct We  now  see  the  real  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  career ; the  world- 
ly cares  which  pulled  his  spirit  to  the  earth  whenever  it 
would  wing  its  way  to  the  akies ; the  domestic  afflictions, 
tugging  at  his  heartstrings  even  in  his  hours  of  genial 
intercourse,  and  converting  his  very  smiles  into  spasms  ; 
the  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  preying  upon  his 
delicate  organization,  producing  that  morbid  sensitiveness 
and  nervous  irritability  which  at  times  overlaid  the  real 
sweetness  and  amenity  of  his  nature,  and  obscured  the 
unbounded  generosity  of  his  heart 

u The  biography  doos  more : it  reveals  the  affectionate 
considerateness  of  his  conduct  in  all  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  life.  The  generosity  with  which  he  shared  his 
narrow  means  with  all  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
tasked  his  precarious  resources  to  add  to  their  relief; 
his  deep-felt  tenderness  as  a husband  and  a father,  the 
source  of  exquisite  homo-happiness  for  a time,  but  ulti- 
mately of  unmitigated  wretchedness ; his  constant  and 
devoted  friendships,  which  in  early  life  were  almost  ro- 
mantic passions,  and  which  remained  unwithered  by  age : 
his  sympathies  with  the  distressed  of  every  nation,  class, 
and  condition ; his  love  of  children,  that  infallible  sign  of 
a gentle  and  amiable  nature ; his  sensibility  to  beauty  of 
every  kind ; his  cordial  feeling  toward  his  literary  con- 
temporaries, so  opposite  to  the  narrow  and  despicable 
jealousy  Imputed  to  him ; above  all,  the  crowning  ro- 
mance of  his  life,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
Poland,  a devotion  carried  to  the  height  of  his  poetic 
temperament,  and,  in  fact,  exhausting  all  that  poetic  vein 
which,  properly  applied,  might  have  produced  epics ; 


; these  and  many  more  traits  set  forth  in  his  biography 
bring  forth  his  character  in  its  true  light,  dispel  thorn 
clouds  which  malice  and  detraction  may  at  times  have 
cast  over  it,  and  leave  It  in  the  full  effulgence  of  its  poetic 
glory.” 


The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Andrew 

Combe,  M.D.  By  George  Combe.  Phila- 
delphia: A.  Hart.  12mo,  pp.  424. 

The  remarkable  popularity  of  the  works  of 
Andrew  Combe  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  in 
this  country,  will  make  the  present  biography 
an  object  of  interest  with  a very  large  number 
of  readers.  It  is  written  with  singular  impar- 
tiality, indeed  with  too  little  of  the  spirit  of 
affectionate  admiration,  by  the  celebrated  George 
Combe,  whose  own  writings  on  the  constitution 
of  man  and  the  observance  of  physical  laws,  have 
made  him  a general  favorite  in  many  intelligent 
circles,  which  have  no  peculiar  interest  in  the 
special  department  of  science  with  which  his 
name  has  been  identified.  Each  of  the  brothers 
has  the  merit  of  presenting  important  principles 
in  plain  language.  With  utility  for  their  motto, 
they  have  written  for  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and,  perhaps,  have  done  more  for  the  diffusion 
of  popular  knowledge,  than  many  authors  whose 
intellectual  pretensions  are  far  superior  to  then 
own.  Destitute,  to  a remarkable  degree,  of 
every  ray  of  imagination,  with  no  approach  to 
the  creative  power,  wThich  is  the  test  of  genius, 
their  writings  are  marked  with  a robust  common 
sense,  a patience  and  clearness  of  statement, 
and  a fertility  of  simple,  homely  illustration, 
which  account  for  their  deep  impression  on  the 
popular  mind. 

In  early  life,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  dis- 
played none  of  the  brilliant  qualities  which  give 
promise  of  future  eminence.  He  was  shy  and 
reserved  in  his  manners,  and  with  no  facility  in 
the  use  of  words,  though  often  showing  a certain 
droll  humor  in  his  actions.  His  progress  in 
learning  was  slow,  though  this  may  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  injudicious  method  which  was 
pursued  in  his  education.  While  engaged  in 
his  medical  studies,  he  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  an  event  which  decided 
the  direction  of  his  mind  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  This  soon  ripened  into  intimate  friend- 
ship, which  was  cherished  by  frequent  personal 
intercourse  with  Spurzheim  during  a visit  at 
Paris.  He  at  once  became  a zealous  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology,  making  them 
the  basis  of  his  medical  practice,  and  his  anthro- 
pological system. 

From  an  imprudent  exposure  to  cold,  Dr. 
Combe’s  health  early  received  a severe  shock, 
from  the  effects  of  which  his  system  never  fully 
recovered.  His  subsequent  life  was  that  of  an 
habitual  invalid.  Ho  was  forced  to  maintain  a 
constant  battle  with  disease.  While  spreading 
the  principles  of  health  in  a multitude  of  house- 
holds, wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
by  his  lucid  writings  on  the  subject,  he  me 
scarcely  permitted  for  a single  day  to  enjoy  the 
inestimable  treasure.  He,  consequently,  spent 
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wien,  as  the  best  of  all  importations,  whose  de- 
mands, while  occupied  with  other  industries, 
would  create  a steady  and  remunerating  market 
for  the  products  of  agriculture,  which,  he  insists, 
would  be,  of  all  things,  the  surest  guarantee  for 
improvements  in  the  art  of  terra-culture.  This 
enterprise  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  kind,  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  placing  the  consumer 
by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist;  and  whether 
reference  be  had  to  the  long  services  of  the 
editor  in  the  cause  of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  or 
the  earnestness  and  power  with  which  he  and 
his  correspondents  enforce  their  doctrine,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  those  who 
unite  with  them  in  opinion  will  do  well  to  give 
encouragement  to  The  Plough , the  Loom , and 
the  Anvil . It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  it  is 
well  printed  on  fine  paper,  giving  no  less  than 
64  pages.monthly,  at  the  rate  of  85  for  two 
subscribers,  or  $3  for  one.  Edited  and  published 
by  that  old  and  tried  soldier  in  the  cause — the 
founder  of  the  first  agricultural  journal  in  the 
United  States — J.  S.  Skinner,  79,  Walnut-street, 
Philadelphia. 

Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.  have  published  a 
new  edition  of  The  Rebels , one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  popular  novels  of  the  admirable  Mrs. 
Child.  Its  character  is  too  well  known  to  auth- 
orize criticism  at  this  time,  and  its  reproduction 
in  the  present  edition  will  gratify  the  troops  of 
friends,  with  whom  the  author  is  a distinguished 
favorite. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the 
month  is  The  Logic  and  Utility  of  Mathematics , 
by  Charles  Davies,  LL.D.,  published  by  Barnes 
and  Co.  It  is  not  intended  as  a treatise  on  any 
special  branch  of  mathematical  science,  and  de- 
mands for  its  full  appreciation  a general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leading  methods  and  routine  of 
mathematical  investigation.  To  those  who  have 
a natural  fondness  for  this  pursuit,  and  enjoy 
the  leisure  for  a retrospect  of  their  favorite 
studies,  the  present  volume  will  possess  a charm, 
not  surpassed  by  the  fascinations  of  a romance. 
It  is  an  elaborate  and  lucid  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  pure 
mathematics,  wuth  a highly  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  their  results  to  the  development  of  the 
essential  idea  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Analytic  Geometry,  and  the  Differential  and  Inte- 
gral Calculus.  The  work  is  preceded  by  a gen- 
eral view  of  the  subject  of  Logic,  mainly  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr. 
Mill,  and  closes  with  an  essay  on  the  utility  of 
mathematics.  Some  occasional  exaggerations, 
in  presenting  the  claims  of  the  science  to  which 
his  life  has  been  devoted,  must  here  bo  pardoned 
to  the  professional  enthusiasm  of  the  author. 
In  general,  the  work  is  written  with  singular 
circumspection  ; the  views  of  the  best  thinkers 
on  the  subject  have  been  thoroughly  digested, 
and  are  presented  in  an  original  form  ; every 
thing  bears  the  impress  of  the  intellect  of  the 
writer;  his  style  is  for  the  most  part  chaste, 
simple,  transparent,  and  in  admirable  harmony 
with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  his  con- 


densed generalizations  are  often  profound  and 
always  suggestive. 

The  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Americans , edited  by 
C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq.  has  reached  its  seventh 
number,  which  contains  a portrait  and  biograph* 
ical  sketch  of  the  distinguished  ornithologist,  J. 
J.  Audubon.  The  engraving  presents  a de- 
lightful view  of  the  intellectual  and  expressive 
features  of  the  veteran  forester,  savan,  and  art- 
ist, while  the  sketch  by  Mr.  Lester  gives  a rapid 
and  satisfactory  summary  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents in  his  adventurous  life.  The  daguerreo- 
types by  Brady,  and  the  lithographs  by  D' Avig- 
non, throughout  this  series,  are  highly  creditable 
specimens  of  their  respective  arts.  The  bio- 
graphical notices  are  carefully  written  and  beau- 
tifully printed.  The  previous  numbers  embrace 
Taylor,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Wright,  Clay,  and 
Fremont — and  that  our  readers  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  striking  fidelity  of  the  Portraits,  we 
present,  in  a previous  page,  the  well-known 
likeness  of  our  late  President,  copied  on  wood 
by  Lossing,  from  the  first  number  of  the 
work. 

A.  Hart,  Philadelphia,  has  reprinted  from  the 
English  edition,  The  Phantom  World . from  the 
French  of  Calmet,  w’ith  a Preface  and  Notes 
by  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  giving  a genera] 
survey  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  spirits, 
apparitions,  ghosts,  elves,  fairies,  spooks,  bogles, 
bugaboos,  and  hobgoblins.  It  will  probably  meet 
with  an  extensive  circulation  in  these  days  when 
Connecticut  divines  are  haunted  by  infernal  visits, 
and  the  Rochester  sibyls  are  on  exhibition  in 
New  York. 

Dies  Bor  tales,  or  Christopher  Under  Canvas, 
is  republished  from  Blackwood’s  Magazine  in  a 
neat  edition,  by  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia,  and  will 
meet  with  a warm  reception  from  the  innumer- 
able admirers  of  the  noble,  eloquent,  impas- 
sioned, kaleidoscopic,  frisky,  and  genial  old 
Christopher. 

Among  the  valuable  scientific  serials  now 
issuing  from  the  New  York  press,  is  The  Die - 
tionary  of  Mechanics , Engine  Works , and  En~ 
gineering , edited  by  Oliver  Byrne,  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  Of  this  work 
we  have  thirteen  numbers,  which  bring  the 
subjects,  in  alphabetical  order,  to  the  article  on 
“ Etching,”  the  last  number  completing  the 
elaborate  description  of  the  “ Steam  Engine,” 
which  in  itself  forms  a treatise  on  a leading 
branch  of  practical  science,  and  may  be  com- 
mended in  high  terms  to  the  attention  both  of 
the  general  reader  and  the  professional  engineer. 
It  is  rarely  that  such  a mass  of  important  in- 
formation is  condensed  into  so  lucid  and  pleasing 
a form,  attractive  no  less  by  the  clearness  of  its 
scientific  details,  than  by  the  bright  picture  which 
it  gives  of  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  in 
modern  times. 

Another  work,  of  similar  value,  is  A TYeatue 
on  Marine  and  Naval  Architecture , by  John 
W.  Griffiths,  a serial  which  has  reached  its 
seventh  number,  and  has  elicited  the  warmest 
encomiums  from  distinguished  constructors  and 
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nivulent*,  vhu'viiij?  the  client v m maternal  'iuttti-  Co,.  Cinyintiaii,  t s ft  rcvutd  of  wild  -ivi  venture* 
ruv-c  on  the  forouiidn  ot.  elm  nut  ter.  and  tracing . the  Jndiutt^,  by  a rollicking  Wester© 

Tfre  exo<diettye  of  crutpY  oniinijut  inea  in  varioiis  . .©rtio;  -ifpvef  • the.  o|>jrt/rumity  fctt 

w*fk*  *>f  life,  to  the  pure  and  viuu es  a scene,  mai  who  (fills  hi&  cdory  \Vt*h  a 

/wi  jjf  v’tiioh  • tfej . \Vt?f e lumiiiar  Vn  early  life;-  :^i*-y.  .good-natured 

y&i’ffi  tbe  sacred  utiiomototi*  of  the  domestic  boob  fe  »nntcT‘<rh*^ttia|iali>l(f;yhttjt  vi.H.r;i?s.  ■ 
stride*  r»i*  graver  pretensions.-  Usi 

• The  ^evcfiil?  pnmtoy  ■: 

. Pdnipj&i*^ . tpftiptl  Hy  Ti  #j.fcr  c-Uf-  ;itf<wWh* Ufa'; tl&YsUri.y  -Y  -tft.a  ui  lbe  ft/tt**.. 

mere  v^v.-ti  rt:p--  'U*v'*j  ■'  » " Jijy<}»A;K  .;s  . o-  i > 1 

. trjii  of  ilx<?  iUthor,  » fifth  o i'Vtifjt.d;  tr»/o-  V-UMhyy  y-vnf^oiv  v,.nd  Ct.v  B.<w.:h  - an-;  rjifluv 

« pfirro£u£fct; -;  Woi);  ,:dud- /;;<*  -vlitaii  HiC  * bivivV-  VtfwffM-4^  ■ v»*vt /ovr.j  iu-ci  U-  pi-  '.>  •;•.  \ ;:•*.*. 

o erhanghit*  ^ ^-nvxio - vvh  if  jfatl  of  j by^i  v\i\in*w  -u.  d/e  >h*  > .m  u*- 

: *KfW*.  ' r]V’':'  ;-c«U0*l  v%MX±i  i#>viu>4%  J v..;i  ;<>,?*;  O!  •>,>  *T: 

Mibjeet of  th»>  tmru:*?  yylbe  ‘ »V.  Ibpfr  m*  Ty*  -i^h  : >od  ,*:  ar-  rivi  »<H »;r 

gram  4e|t  ./•*,*.  llpdw ix-f . ryWiy  - • > « .*itiu;e.  7 thJi  ]*•.»  ui  o-  ;»  * oyn*-f.  •' 

fijiUe.h  **iuru  of  i:>o*iaK  «h,\u  <-!:  hr*  tMW;*t(v,d<-t^W%  pod  :b$v  --t%i 

{mrtteplar  one  af  lLof-ov,  t 1/u  o . “Ov  •,*  erm  ;r.*jMi:ly  -Mp-.vujv  iu  v/nir'^r  |,*tivlA'-.d/joa. 

.;.';‘.'|ir^*(:(um3  .of.  Cno,-  »f>  . u reni'ii-'Os  iif-  •.*!  J.lii*  l->  AppiH.N^*  -ind  |^v,  ► fv  oC.d  >•  iw*rd 


-:-l^\**  pi*  .v^t  f ! a ' 'Yy  ir»W  : 

Tm^jria;^  .^*,u*  ;-u>(  t,?.  7t»  (.  pyLa.*  fi  t-  o oit  >«v ,l*»  ♦pff’  *';dfci'?in*!‘! 

. • :i5  *Vp^hlHas1  l$-  *v  vv^  r-  •'■  M-  *'*»•<  *»  h,  mi‘1  He  ii.ii 


Jlthfei  Hr  life  r,»j"s.  r;  p.,'o«i  - •-•  , 4 i:i.vtv>»i.-  7 ..ViOMicvr.  fernttm  v • WctH&w 

1 (t  -lod  i.v/'.! f .Vhe  ifla^ittjv’r'; -a.  a o(  i»jdic;  #1  tj> 

im. ley  ^od  : . !*h-j i 

■ P«0f ^iiiV ••  A -- *. : 'I- 1 v>  jj  Orieii  oi.  Mjupt^'iy  •<  m)  »rreciV'C  rtjid 

. ^h:d^i«ji>>toE^' . Y 'Y-t^ • *o>.'-;  t>  t,o  no,  •./^(■t'*v:.„  »*y  *u  ai'fff  Ht»v  <Mm»'A'l4r*v  * U^r.'»rt:H 

• .jdeCe#  fit. '’  iVv‘i- «wml  - acf'  Mo*  "«r-  -r  >: 

^ftinivKi  atVtf  r OMvr’pTr.i,.  :i  V(0:vM,  ..  wl  ‘iu?-  o-'vi^S  M.;  !U:uh  , ,-ptnl«4<|l  'V.,pi.‘;  •,; 

edition  m,  .(.  - . J„. ■rr,.#>»*,:;  Ur' <»t  U.i< 

o/  ifin  ti x i.  • h f y /\vp.;  . ai-HOjiix  f>r  tv-inw^  kv  no  ,lv>*  renWui-fd.»|v 

\vhu.^e  jrarii  toudo  f‘>.  • I K • •;•.  *f.tO  ♦•>  (•/  ♦;•  . ,-i;..0(j  ■ .'•  TJ  'll-  Or-  <>J  latino. 1*4  »*7  lj;r  %.iV.ft. 

f}C(Ktn  \ > x h* * MMl-'  • ,.  |jr,v. 

given ..  hi.t«  po  Wlion  vr'ith  /-j*  x v*..  V,o.t  pj  ore  itufi’Uiu.; 

♦Mndo,  of  T0jm1c*b« 
found 

fe]  tpoo|j;tdfn^^ii 

;‘  :;^tny.  Hnf *!#£?»£-■  \ *<r ri  <-.  f*%  viv ■•■*»»;<  tyi  )ir-n‘  ^lin  j/t 'tKMiMll  2 

ttbwdlipr-  <4V*rr^'<'d  v*>V. <.'•<•  « •. :.  p'o •»*'  ‘.i** •■*•  • ernpnvitiuH  ju'  u mor^>. 

iJk  'Y^-i  * u^taiy  frivol  tjhjftj  Uia  v^Vt^  W' 

rHjutKbc*i  in  & :*  fioh]  , 

' $ tone  ’-df;;iWtf4j>fir^iiVV'  .;k^»  .•tn\--.v  add  ^ otar  .-  ;,i  <(\v  ^ r, , , .',  •<  • { otu.miv  > r o-j 

Wi.mv  of  dhl^.jpa'tfv.o.  *.  im /Ioomm)*  * •■  ^VmUiuuN  eleatmfu  Xot!>U  vr  v. 

th  t’tiU.jtf;'  €iMzz<Atr  <'.*n  U.voit  .»«.  tijy.i.)  In-r.  i>  ti*  ’u*v  of  i:i;ved«-:v  .mu*  w> 
W’puidisliOtl  H^.  :•<>*}  t *.  ■•  ..A  /rniri  ' i-«  • til  f.  )»••  <i*jr, . 

of  tpv>re.  iltttti  , o,s>‘M  > •/;  <>  {L-  I.H-  .>'••-  »>  diii  fit'r  »jf  ru»  Eutr*fcfts 

• • tlit<rce«t- 1*7^57*. r i o-MV.refi  (♦..  A lo.rt  V‘ldhd*M 

id  -;<•  i 

U »;.♦  !?.•*  ihav»:t!  •/  > - o fb»rt*t  '•'»•*) p*‘  than  would  s.^  ;<  •».<  ; .4 

tetvittibg  bingraphf-’v  *f”  *r  He  i*Hi«  julir  " Of-  ^>*  ,!.;  v , ; . f :4{itT.|Vni. 

di^dUn  l/^lVS-  ^-.  i*r  .&.•■  puhtished  by  S?;o*w  «iv‘ 

• . "iC-rx^y  and  ^Sii*l>»*jry,...'Avon-i  ,1iav**  ^v-ptoMr-WJ  # v‘id.im.o;^-  ’ ?t» . -mttii^  iu*  o-vi>r-r<ti.M'* 

. • »jf  r» .:>U.*';  /u o a Mid  led!  ti-i\  mttxife* 

H Joo?x  FitA^CiS  ‘ ,-•  I*  -.-O  ( a vi  n,-  n !»rdf 

c/y>*^  of  liitaucu*1  ;n  t '«-, ; v->-  y .vfjitt?  •'  * • 

iiv  Mnir^  *'f 

V'4ti*' 4 ‘‘ii *orti|r-of>  ..*i.d  <Im.o*  o'i*  <ir*»  hhUjoi  ‘is  -till  u drfitl  >-A'r  ir. 

. 'rf.  d Ut.  p.-me  tsipfi  odr  .^dvuf  numvvmuv'Uinu  an.l  wirthe 

*d  to  giy* ' n ' :-«fA  »* ; o i v:  o.f  vb-  in*  aw  kopvity^  ami  he*  i>  4ir*s\d  Mton^h  to  p<f. 

fio«er»x(  Sngl^ndtvV-A ^.jt^»o>r*i-  31  icr  rib.  nV  cH^taUnout  o-  n»»*  ur-Ktoii: 

tfir. 

» ,7,.  ,-V  * , , * ♦ .*’  m '•  %* 

■ j f « ;•;  ^;v  0 ri| i r a I from . ‘ , 

),{!4NiVtR6lty-OrMl.CHf 

r. »•*' *'-'1  ti'\  U r.  jV. - b C 1 \ \ * ,Y/ - v 'd  X *<v  . A'* ^ v v H'1, . v.  1* . w ' ' /*  * 1 . / • 


iif 


GAN 


F 1 PROMENADE  DRESS — For  walking  in  public  gardens  btrigt  dresses  plain  or 
tG.  l f12-uretj  are  crone  rally  adopted;  but  place  or  damask  bareges  are  the  most  wherche* 
Dresses  of  shot  '-ilk  form  »bm  elMnivihg  toilets.  The  skirts  are  less  full  than  those  of  last  year — 

hut,  to  compensate  for  if.  they  are  trimmed  with 

gmdifalbd' JlOivi^ees  up  to  ttu?  wuiM — us  many  as 
hveare  worn,  and  they  are  pinked  .and  .tamped 
7 fci  ' K tt  the  odg^s.  The  bodies  are  light,  and  opmnn 

jjL  tjnftt  j a void  cocirioei sjjm  Hvo  sides  of  the  eor- 

JSgK/.  '•‘L'*-'.  Awl  (miftms,  4?jjfliec  of  silk,  «•».  hired  O-.iu-v 

*i  v3i  w or  sleek  ate  placed  on  the  centre  r»i  ibt.«  enrd. 

V V bhe  fh'ever  sue  wider  at  the  bottom  limn  at  lha 

'IptS **  V o»p  .iml  are  trimmed  wdh  two  i-nm-l)  flounces  > 

F ifofO  beneath,  loth-  ,-iee ve  .1  all's  over 

jff  l 1 Hie  hand.;  ter* v> tig  the:brwe,v  pari  bf  the  arm  t w- 

Jw'  ' f covered.  'I1  bis,  form  •ot>b*ftVfi  tK..Vi?ry  i&ft&Otitig 

flw  / to  the  blind. 

j MnuUKrt*  'are  s-Jfj?r*d  * rbcyure. 

IK  t i h.pwve'fv talbetf  mpt#  efeelvfittrd  io  Ik* figure 

ffijjjft  -y»  : S}‘  Mum  lahl  y etif  r they  are  aft  neck'  v-i  tajfrfa.fi 

?!r&h s?  mut  trimmed  with  pinked  .n&>h*s  of  the 

*ante  muWhil  lor y.o<utg  perscm-H;  and w ilk  wide 
jMP^jp85r \ jS’Jjt ytj ^Pff ^ )r|a^k  hiee  jm  nvrrned  ladies. 

jS&t  k.*  FP'^  w iy  a |V]efit*e  t*f  vt  pa  Item  tpype  new* 

ft  *•?  dWivto  • vf  ^mbroule.r.ed  net,  trim.mmJ  wbh 
dat:e  vow*  of  /temp km]  ornamented 
sfrjgjr'#,  :^vfg  tare1  w it  r*:  u Rug  e knot  of  rii.4&nn  -Ihftjiodrc  A not  her 

ffi'SvHrSHik  ■ » *•"■  1 !i»*.--nici sjfcwi e m • 

jjjSdajaB^'  Jm  -88/  :brodj^red  and  iriuirntd  with  wo  lints 

:^Ym  op^1  tuni  btmoned  up  in  the  baek. 

**■  ' r ^ 3 IS  o neat  ecd»tl*tirt>  tor  u bub. 


lbrss  ol  glaef  silk,  shaded  in  light 
g.rt  en  and  ithm.  The  &kirt  truamed 
wuhiVmt  rows  . of  fringe  of  green  and 
lihitf  silk  mtcrmiuglcid  The  con^ygv 
ibV  m>d  pimvt,  with  a pedr^ine  which 
pAs^r-s  along  the  birdc  ami  sbowlder^. 
and  is  iiiooght  down  to  the  front  o! 

the  wnisr  jji  a point.  'J  ins  pelerme  i * 
'••i‘U'd  cV/fb  iwd  rows  .*.)  i » ;r;'.*f  Tlr 
>fceygs  tjf  tim  which  hre*  short 

areai  lged  sim  piy  with  uni?  t ow  oi  iViuge . 
Avtc,  l„  d U,  torse  >hun  slreves  <\ti 
l(ing>lc<  ve-  v f vyhby  MvisUf;  made  >* 
x<  »v>  *vcy  lahiriy  < 1<iWv  M t\yc  u()p^r  pArt 
•»i  the  aoms.  but  Oai-iu^l  fuUWei&h  ltte 

elm  ivy  >j,(al  Ipe  Wib-d  vv.’b  (h*ey  dru+- 


mgs  sc p'A rated  l»y  hands  of  fi.cedliwW'ork  i<Kt*r- 
ttoo.  Above  these  dnityln gy  tline / i>  a triti 
whit'h  fails  buck  nil  the  arm,  The  he  '>  i- 
covered  by  n ehemismte  of  mu-hn.  nmhhcd 
di  the  ilir oaf  with  a irmunutg  of  iVeihilew^/riy 
turned  wer, 


Fig.  2 — Pf.ukrjsb 
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Pio:  4,  Koui  IHe**. — 
the  >haj>*  of  leave*,  wusiln  g-uunpi  foviMbfl- 

*r  ■ i ■ j ■• 

*#*'  ' '••  \V.„,  ' ■■  . ' ■•  •••  -'U 


cm  m*t  iM 


; ‘^: ‘>:v>  :^f;  ^ 

»•-'  •‘-■'V'  & \oc<j(v.it’0'-  1f» * .v^iitav** . 
>*ys$rW-fl  *« 

iViojpV*.'-  -jf  .rrrft(V;S  (r«  * ^n\'« 

I ! i I • ' .,  i • . 

-•  !v'  fa  r«^Hvv)l  in  Wnpl’ 

'4(  4*V'0nv&>l)-*V  \fttfrk  'v»mt*  iN>vn  Vn.  ri*r 


Fit*  V**>^ 


il'c trwfc 


ftlV/\-1‘it«^V  H’/tlri/j.  >•"»«< 4 < >•»  v .1  fir* 

»y  NYvW\ate'»  *‘fh  K»iV. 

thvo  Hr  fiw.t  i»v.  ijiM  M to  •*>  V# 

\ ■ ■ , • i - ■ ■ 1 • 

%vv.\ynvj^  j)*-  Tv1: 

f&V  -^r:  I :-^K:^;-V..;  ■ 

I • ' '•  ' ‘ • 

iiivp  i-  %}&*'>*:-*&  •>.< ' • 

fox .■' V*  ••ife* : • l&j^' ‘ 

• in  m.iM  ^nuUrj.-u.r.j  wilii  * .., 

. *.  . . * . j • . f . • ’%  *f.i.  :.  T . f . . ‘ i 


white 456t  fetiiwi  with  #iijtfn  rihhoi.ia  the  voiot 
of  the  gmyn. 


Fu*  3.—  I>Kr.^. 
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II A R PEES 


r?l 


m 


No.  U'.-SEPTEMBEIt,  mo.-Voi.  % 


fhjr* 

• y IV*;’  ft  ^4  ^ ’ 

.;  \ Uk;v'  '*(*'.  tfjWfi,-  v 

. ‘ ' Vf 4 * ?<&& toy* 'iiiM#; 

. ,.y  .:vAr/  wvdj^i  op 

, ’ . i fc  $%#*'**(?.  } hi?-  save Mii4l{w£  ‘i^uy 

; '*.:  v?."  • i ^ • 

‘ - i ' />Vho;  ft  oA  jC^O/v,  d!  v^A.' Wf  .• 

, ; ' l‘:i;"n»;V  ' Ts-'-  w;  Vfa  *;i»t  42td*W.  -3  |T*  o»«  . 

. ;*h»*.'- ’•vpfe-. ; 

' >jf  <»’/»;' :**‘. a:*.*.  rv!*‘  '*+.-cn,L\  m ;; fVs.ru>  i*$H$ 
h>  {if  AX  tf  OKrtiWvtl  *rfd 

. *i*$fv*$  >$$  *% ' *itVfti.v  - . ,v-  v /•..;•  • j 
Hv*p^  vs,  *ty£  Ware  **3i'  <>«;*!  ■ 

: ayii  xiAi'vtt-  OX'*  jv$d  h)-i.t*v^recK-e  — vshKeC  .%jAeh 
..  i a •.  -.  • • • 

• toftj a*  > ift*#  • «&&<&£  Vh<&  b^viVW  "fe 

*JU#C  u^ior* 

Vtfjrftftk  V^5.g^>^\y.iu:d  4f»;v>nds 

:*4  h*X  '^fKf«  t<?  XWk,jif$&X'-: 

,;  ;V:^t  {*  fae# , '*  '••;  •>.  i^V\  ■'■ 

- j -Vf  tio  irts  {*£(]$$ f» v **r. iW.ifc 

■•  -l^ff *1  M*V  -r*; >&» »$$«**  of  U ftp®!*  ***$ 

.!  .Li .?  -A./  **..:  :r.  -:.*i.  ■ . /'.:%i  G-*-  t v. 


<;  i 4 f«>;  ^ii^TK  r> 


1tt£ ft?  -U« IS  *«v.  ; p,i>,uoH v^  4 wt J* ^Wi 

dfc ^ -vri ■ &fi£&fr(j#lb~>*sr 

w ps  «<  c,  hj i»^  . 1 1^-  ^rA^'... ' ■ 

VKT  t (rjf^ufiiit  o)«H!'cV(Xfi^Q  . ,')f ; V. ) >ko|*,b^.«Wb  yfij;. '{uiMfi* 

:X:  ^.f/  ^ M*yz.  il&  i^'v^:  M 

tlioy  rv*nf^n-*.h»ti-*^f  UVvA^ti-y^f^v  tr«*nV  ^t\U :i^iv^  svcs 

ijilU#  ^ * uof#iri«»i|ji  y\  tiuvftuy*  {tti® #'*§*$}*, ' : u-t -r  ^u^lv  jy&nV;;  i?f  wUi^U  y=^^>i.*iif<?i^i , 

they-  »w  i *>:«■'  ;itHwkv  >1*^'  t*>  Vl  Sf^vKiMif^K'.  ^ 

&***;&**  *&W  W tf*  !/^i: fttiMii:  wi  pny^a^ 

^ wrAt  h i»*.  £.*/&'  *$[ 


i^r  V%>%  4^  : ^4'  ’ 

weU-dc^ng  oi  i?oci3ty  ilepebii^  nmi  which  ished  iho  }>le&»eii  vuntcwuisfie^s  at'  bavin#  cootribOtsW 
M>.  pure  a.  hatf>  drantiil  our  Efigiiib  ho mc&.  [iio  the  henHhfu]  rw?rcaf*mi,  the  improve! 

Witfilo:  ihevo  but  bero^ — 5tatCAmeu  ,i)y,  ihe  liiltuiion  of  the  h<?.st  sort  ofk&owMg&r~ 

— >philo*opb er^ — xue**  of  lotfer* — anen  of  qm\im  tho  woman  would  havts  been  Imppfer  hfi&'ahv; 

-- -reoc ivt  their  first  improfsioos,  wui  the  mptM  ' continued  ex^hrined  in  ihe  privacy  of 


U'  a iftithfat  •diM*iiar#e  of  their  ttft#r  oajliri#^  m 
Cbrivtitui  aufcjccfcr  of  the  State. 


lore  and  domestic  duty-  She  oiay  Out  thudt  this? 
at  lhe  comnocnceruent  of  her  ohreet -s  »nd  at  iff' 


Thera  iry  fow  xti  mnh  tnv a who  da  not  trace  ; tersnioafioitt  if  »be  has  liver!  sutfieimly  tong  to 

have  descended,  evw  gracefully  fmn  her  pethi^ 
ta^  she  roey  often  recall  the  homage  of  the  pan 
tp  makeup  for  iu  lack  in  fhe  present.  But  m 
perfectfy  is  woman  txmstitnted  for  the  e&re$r  the 
afroctmn!fT  ?h^  duties — the  blessed  duties  of  «w- 


b&k  their  resolution,  their  paxrioUHin,  their  wiv- 
Auniv  their  learning — the  naurishmeo  t of  all  their 
Higher  aspirations — to  a vise,  hopeful,  loving* 
hOstrfed  and  faith*inspimi  mother  $ one  who  be- 
lie pt;d  in  a son's  (katmy  to  be  great ' (i  roiV  he; 
Vol  h — No.  4- — £ 
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public  life*— Ujfct  if  give  nature  vaj  it  will 

whisper  to  her  n text  that  **  c^bbnty  tr<n^t  .ti- 
ded to  the  happiness  of  % true  wmrusm  ' She 
mast  look  Ihr  her  lm ppmess  tfj  «»«e-  Wii  w ou Id 
have  young  women  pomicd  ever  this,  dud  waieh 
edrefttHyi  ere  the  vad  is  lifted,  and  the  hard 
urn  el  eye#  of  public  erttioism  upon  them- 

No  profession  is  pastime;  still  le.s&  ito  now  than 
evei/when  so  many  people  are  ^clever/1  though  ; 
so  few  tire  grvar.  Wo  would  pr«y  those  espe- 
cially who  direel  their  thoughts  to  hiecalim\  to 
think  of  what  they  have  to  my.  uutl  whyThey  j 
wish  to  ?ay  it ; and  above  all  to  weigh  what  ; 
they  may  expect  from  a eapmmjSr  public,;  -igaum 
hlft^ed  yheiter  and  pun*  harmonies  Of  private 

Ufa*  t _ j 

Buf  we  hove  had  ^orae— and  suR  fetvg.  some 
— if  celebrated’  women  of,  whom  wq  have  said 
J we  may  be  justly  proud;’  We  have  done . 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Lady  Rachel  Hus- 1 
self  who  was  so  thoroughly  41  domestic”  that 
the  Corinthian  beauty  of  her  character  would 
wvbv  have  been  matter  of  history,  hat  for  the 
wickedness  of  u bad  king.  WVhave  recorded  j 
the  hour*  spent  with  Hannah  More  . the  happy 
•lays  passed  with,  wul  the  years  invigorated  by 
MatiivEdgeWorJb-  We  might  recall  the  stern 
and faithful pwritanistn  of  M mitt  Jane  Jewshury ; 
and  the  Ob)  World  deyhtion  of  the  true  and 
highrBonled  daughter  of  Israel— Grooe  Aguilar* 4- 
The  mellow  toucs  of  Felicia  Hcmards  poetry; 
luigcf  stil)  arivcfhg  all  who  apprfecttpe  the  holy  j 
*ympaihitts  of  .religion  ami  virtue.  We  could  j 
awd  profitably  on  the  cod  unrig  po-* 
.^Occ  ftrKT life-long  iaktt  of  Burba  ru  Holland,  and  : 
^^vi^itunphd,  id  tears  U\  record  rhe  mem-  ,' 
irifri  ai  t,,  E-  L W e could-— ulns,  alas '{  Iwreiv  ; 

byo-and^wvjmy  ymrsr  aiTqitnioinuce  with  lilertt>|; 
tore  nod  its  ornoinciut,  «nd  the  hrilliau*  cn^*; 
log  vie  in  but  a Momrndo  Perhaps  of  ull 

this  itsc  Mari*  EdgV^orth^  life  was  the  hap- 
pbfisfc;  simply  been i»v?  she  w ax  the  roo*V  icUmb 
the  letiisf  to  the  gaye  and  observation 

>U!  tho  wqifdi  the  nuist  «ieeOi pied  by  h/Viftg  duties 
toward  the  rdc«t  uftited  efrcltr  of  old  ni*i  ypung  • 
ivypr  few  osse mbl ed  In  wW %y p *W  b^ai*  y.  * 


vt&Hte  to  i|ut>ic  hCrwjlf  T^H-jv^.nrir^ 

*c  ivfef  -;  ■«  bvnudboV'  :, 

fsrwM  m4>dvAr  Wared 

. 'iff  dt^jnibcveri;  '.iir  ) 

<Uh^T>Jtrt  # r4*.*!rii*yx  tin  **}  ifc  \>m  U.  ” W »i  pr*y  fiioftc? 
wt*  Utye,  m m*ffe  file  tuni  tno^Mruc  liirtiuctiort, 

X>crw^»n  -«ji4  tJio  ‘f  *ycLV  '*  i i^ui  >■«  an  V 

*U4‘jf  ■ W?IA  tf«!i  Oh  o *t  ft 

vhiid> 'tip's ;bjL b*  liiriefM^l  hi >**.?*  wA  nnd  wordHped  f,»f 
rtf  \rrviMXUrt  iwifttUM.  f am--k  adulation  vc  my  sL-til’*  V 
«*»  (>#,?  i«a^evi;  ,•■ , a 

t/A*  itw,  in  Mjf  biMUtl  w.^r  «x:h- 

vil  lor  tu>ppincNM4,  *ro*t  l «vr.r  UmiL  It  'wheu  i -fflin/iit  h . «p- 
prokrjjing  w j Vreup  t -4ft&  madv  wo  ^*1, 

W<sr*4t.  I do  jnct  /2iy  p*4rc»%U  for  hMiog 

miule  U?lf  triu  ftiu^  o^C  r«pr-*ted  it  in  tny  Af 

nAu^ht^rr  < ••  .-.h >?  hiA 

ftir.favfr.  Rt»d  Tih  hoy  onrtin  Mtti  hay^  ’ 

1 Mat  up  in  tAa  Wt  tn  Uio  <hwlc.u 


pf  Che  tales  of  ^ lady  WbdNs  reputation,  cj  a can  - 
eliyt,  «,vaa  in  its  jeonith  when  Walter  Scott  pul>- 
bshed  hi>  first  novel.  We  desire  to  place  % 
chaplet  upon  the  grave  af  a wonmn  once  oe?le- 
brated  &){  over  the  known  world  ; yet 
drew  all  her  happiness  A dm  the  (o  ^ing  m&,  <ut 
home  and  frlCnd^  wbile  her  die-  ^‘jviitr.tsA 
her  renown  \vr>'  extensive. 

In  ertit  own  chikBioini  romance  rwuliug'  xtu* 
prohibited,  but  earuest  entreaty  procureii 
exception  in  favor  of  tiie  u Seoitbdi  t?lbeb  !:  it 
was  the  bright  summed  and  we  f^nd  h hi 
moonlight^  only  di^turi^d  by  the  movidiir  of  iIm 
distant  ocean.  Wo  read  ir*  ifouohnid  m the 
deep  recess  of  tho  nursery  window;  we  r?Jwl  it 
until  moouligbl  und  monnwg  met.  anil  the  Hr>J: 
it'^  t bell  rinoiiig  out  into  the  solt  sir  Irom  the  old 
gable,  ftijind  u«  at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  vydame 
Dear  old  limes  ! When  it  would  have  been  dew- 
ed little  less  thaw  sttcniefrC  to  crvtjh  a rt*ep«ct»hle 
romance  into  a shilling  volume- and  iDur  mamrrms 
considered  only  a five  volume  story  curtailed  of 
its  just  proportkm? 

Sir  William  Wallace  has  never  lent  hi*  h^ru.c 
ascendency  w for  ^ :;4n^f  iie  Mi*  >:toavlitr  «!- 
stvted  every  temptritioft  to  xrpen  -*bc  K*  pi^mlar 
ediiiMif1  of  the  l»mg4oviaif  tomance.  what 
people  will  call  vi  <hc  improved  stair  ->i  the  ' 
human  mihd^  ’ migid  displace  the  sweet  mentor? 
of  the  ctiingifod  admiration  and  imiigr.utjAu  that 
chrised  eiicb  other,  while  we  r^ud  y^nJ  wept, 
without  ever  giiest joning  the  truth  of  the  ab- 
sorbing narrative. 

Yfot.  the  u.Scottiali  Chiefs'7  scarcely  ardiiev^ 
the  popuknfy-;  of  4‘  Thhddeun  of  Wan'^w/'  the 
fiwt  romance  originated  by  the  active  brain  and 
singularly  constructive  ppwer  oi'  daric  Port«r. 
produced  nt  an  nhoost  gull^h  ug»n 

Thu  h^rd  of Tlreddeus  of  was 

really  ICo5M?pis7kp,  thu  .beloved  pupil  bfi*t*or^v 
the  graod^t  atjri  puwM 
tho  MiHtani  Worjd  ho.*  krtovm  l^Jie  fonthri^ 
astih  girl  w>;  tmived  to  ]W  e-timp05iuou  by jjvfo 
sttoing  hi.whifeb  l#be  byfod : a pur^A^&J 

ohsenaf ion  of  jmd  with  tome  of 

ikvM  men  w4kU^  atrwggle*  bvr 

vnlt  e»'a*ed  with  tUeirwxile,  «r  tlm’/r  ,. 

y ' Miris.  ^Oftar  pJaced  her  ttaodanl  ;d  e^ei>.if?turr 
on  lugfii  ground,  and— all  geniJa^btireu  e> 
her  nature — it  was  ihm  »nd  unlliuchirtg4«w^gii 
v>  hut  ^hfo  \n>\uyrb(i1\\c  right  and  tfnfol 
nmr  fhere.rfire.,  jpdgr  her  by  the 
of  *’*  fciibhg“‘  in  thftBfo  when  its 

lion  is  looked  upon  a*  nnilirunl  or 
Towfitd  the  ifottm  fujithk  of  the  la*i  and  live  com- 
inertetemunt  of  'ho  pro-eni  rein  my.  the  world 
vras  routed  into  <&n  tutercL^X  eu»d  ^nthukasm, 
which  now  . wev  enn  scarcely  Hpprecinte  c<r  ac- 
emtit  for  ; the  ^ycnlkl Infos  of  England  wer& 

’ ■ ' , rnilde  ?cvo)Wum*  nfFmnre. 

.'n&ittei : of  iVdand  ; aa  n principle,.  ^ 
*bmigh  he  had  riftithfor  nt^i  mtr 
par!  in  the  dumge  af  (he  dfoniocrut^ ; and  the 
^i-waigs  of  Dihiiin,  whkh  Cur  touih  ftwc  w?nld 
call  untMtath  ami  ungracefu?  rhyme», 
nt*tepi  to  public  feeling;  ike  Englivh  of  Xiv%L  iinai* 
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;u*t  kiUl^i^tVy' . u 

4r«fciid*£  cft/i  .k*  fry  ?k\  ‘ .ift*  fr*.  bv  ’ *•) 

•»i-’:T«adtlcffi’.Va  VAlrsft\^  ‘:  ;>«.►;  ’to*'  fl*v.  >ftl*wK  $ ' »b^»‘  vl^... 

'titbUyi: 

'fyt  (frftv*  ■ > 


*r*JM»  m j«fc  ?**$*  n -Xta\  p«i  ;*»  •xyr#*;*  Mid  :ju?>n*£ ' tywpT^vjrynv**! : < • * 

; ' •*'.  •’.••'  " V'  , • ;••  v.  » ...  * .*.'».  „••*,.  ftf&fljHjj  '&$i  '*  t 

#V  to  y,y*r 'fc£ ; . '*'  **&fe .'  b»yji 

h ' fc?ttV.' y* >! An#  *>t»£rc ?/<*r;v; :#&»*&*  nc& '**$#! 


fc*  prfv^rtr  |$Sl  tfowlWM  \a  rrtiM^*v 


;■  - . • . - muh  ‘ .^7  j »,  - j " vf  i'*  * ’v 

fi  j luurt  »in  P^*r/^r>  vn  oiA  fflunt)  »*f  to 

f-  • \ *'.?'.  ;r  I' . «\  ’ . OH^ij'gltfisrf-u' */' 

:‘UN^ 
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family assures  \is  thni.  iiyo  or  three,  of  tfreor  l^raciJtfer  th^  renorijM^,  oM-i^hiotted  cmneay  af 
ehildrrm  \vijii'  hi>tu  m Jreljind.  and  that  certain*  i'fiv--  venerable.  old  fhdy,  *ho  wa*  then  -ue&rk 
jy  l.itiii  bus  'll ert ong  the  n;jnnbet  ;*  although  Mie  eighty — -the  bhie  ribbon.**  fttlh!  ^>']-na!‘iro' 
feft  irelaond  if*  *torfyynulhr  perfeif**  idrousr  frA/ikees*  of  Amt  a Mari*,  aiid  tby  jioM©  cour- 
aii  ixlbntj--  «h&.  must  be  con^idere#  v $■■&%&,  : *h6-  recched  ruftfyn  m if  she 

m jjerfotfuvf  wsa  so  b/ab  by  birth  and  m' $ud fc>u?e  y ' lias  manner  n*u*  natmu) 

intent.,  in 1 ^ y W *L'f  i ,.v  *X>b  'frjtv  ctotodfcd;  A' 

ifrate  *fh.^* fyoiftVu'  r hb  • 'r>*;ro^ht,v  <$/>&  no  fi&wk 

J\iv  as tJp*  Ui  \ ‘ !&«'.■, ip**'  jjfflfcfyj  tWi?.  •)$#*&' 

*My  • ♦wJ^.Vf.tdov •' v v ^ny  4v»j)^i  :f^,  Hyk}  fo***s*tfi 


vr?wr iU»U;  .Vid  dour \\<*0&Vv. iff  . Mr>^C  yTvt»>iiy4b;v^  ^ i<.a  ikb-i 
ri^civiafe  %x\&  li'Jxl  W>rt  griMvd  ijfrji  .-.sVh  tfevr  /|'t.^'KhJh  'dvr^Jiri^  £*. 


‘ ityr**?  -«i^rr  *r* . rb'\  <■•*. . yyv  irv>b«tt>Tti*ir, 


. '^nyv.  i&  \r)^v/^ ry ; t*t?  V/  >)uj‘ ■ hi\i  VMfc't fa  )«* & ‘W 

; irmi  VV.ityv^V  ';W- 

ihe  d^riy.yf  >*r 

Ota.M  K»  (M  '^^4^  >'Hv»;Ag.  Adjttjt 
‘•oyt  moi»a.rehV  ir*Ofc«dd***  Wi# 


s»o  jRU^t&s'  A't^X^rWie  )nfik#  tV/  ^v-v* 

1Kh>«r0y  !•  > j.t 

'??** '♦♦t  ^ •/’Nn^aJy  ^»r*r«  ‘•t^. 

H .f*Vr  <ur^UhfAi^  h t^vVulcu  t*  i'T^yhKw  ^inf  Vfpwfhw*  vroAfAi  AiV^V  ftw  ^rvnW/ 


vf  n%r  oouyiy*rA>t*kVh 

lacserWi^t 
•nsaio  'twr 

Go^Ie 


^ it  v.rr ly  ^ ' 


1 wf^Jib  » >nlHr  o/  £&  Jcu\J:lnu 


y. 
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gpon  in  the  navy)  in  Bristol ; hot  within  a year 
the  youngest,  the  light-spirited,  bright-hearted 
Anua  Maria  died:  her  sister  was  dreadfully 
shaken  by  her  loss,  and  the  letters  we  received 
from  her  after  this  bereavement,  though  contain- 
ing the  outpourings  of  a sorrowing  spirit,  were 
fill]  of  the  certainty  of  that  reunion  hereafter 
which  became  the  hope  of  her  life.  She  soon 
resigned  her  cottage  home  at  Esher,  and  found 


from  repeating  this  visit  \ ami  in  1831,  four 
years  alter  these  well -re  mem  be  red  hours,  the 
venerable  mother  of  a family  so  distinguished  in 
literature  and  art,  rendering  their  names  known 
and  honored  wherever  art  and  letters  flourish, 
was  called  home,  The  sisters,  who  had  resided 
ten  years  at  Esher,  left  it,  intending  to  sojourn 
for  a time  with  their  second  brother,  Doctor 
Porter,  (who  commenced  his  career  as  a sur- 


i aye  porters  cornoE  at  esher. 


the  affectionate  welcome  she  so  well  deserved 
in  many  homes,  where  friends  vied  with  each 
other  to  fill  the  void  in  her  sensitive  heart.  She 
was  of  loo  wise  a nature,  and  too  sympathising 
a habit,  to  shut  out  new  interests  and  affections, 
hut  her  old  ones  never  withered,  nor  were  they 
ever  replaced;  were  the  love  of  such  a sister- 
friend — the  watchful  tenderness  and  uncom- 
promising love  of  a mother — ever  “ replaced, ” 
to  a lonely  sister  or  a bereaved  daughter ! Miss 
Porters  pen  had  been  laid  aside  for  some  lime, 
when  suddenly  she  cam©  before  the  world  as 
the  editor  of  “ Sir  Ed  ward  Seward’s  Narrative, >! 
and  set  people  hunting  over  old  atlases  to  find 
out  the  island  where  he  resided.  The  whole 
was  a clever  fiction;  yet  Miss  Porter  never 
confided  its  authorship,  we  believe,  beyond  her 
family  circle;  perhaps  the  correspondence  and 
documents,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
her  kindest  friends  (her  executory,  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, may  throw  some  light  upon  a subject 
which  the  14  Quarterly”  honored  by  an  article. 
We  think  the  editor  certainly  used  her  pen,  os 
well  as  her  judgment,  in  the  Work,  and  we  have 
imagined  that  g might  have  been  written  by  the 
family  circle,  more  in  sport  than  in  earnest,  and 
then  produced  to  serve  a double  purpose. 

After  her  sister's  death  Miss  Jane  Porter  was 


afflicted  with  so  severe  an  illness,  that  we,  in 
common  with  her  other  friends,  thought  tt  im- 
possible she  could  carry  out  he*  plan  of  jour- 
neying to  St.  Petersburgh  to  visit  her  brother. 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  had  been  long  united 
to  a Russian  princess,  and  was  then  a widower; 
her  strength  was  tearfully  reduced;  her  once 
round  figure  become  almost  spectral,  and  little 
beyond  the  placid  and  dignified  expression  of 
her  noble  countenance  remained  to  tell  of  her 
former  beauty  ; but  her  resolve  was  taken  ; she 
w ished,  she  said,  to  see  once  more  her  youngest 
and  most  beloved  brother,  so  distinguished  in 
several  career*,  almost  deemed  incompatible— 
as  a painter,  an  author,  a soldier,  and  a diplo- 
matist, and  nothing  could  turn  her  from  her 
purpose  ; she  reached  St.  Petersburgh  in  safety, 
and  with  apparently  improved  health,  found  her 
brother  as  much  courted  and  beloved  there  a* 
in  his  own  laud,  and  his  daughter  married  to 
a Russian  of  high  distinction.  Sir  Robert 
longed  to  return  to  England.  He  did  not 
complain  of  any  illness,  and  every  thing  whs 
arranged  for  their  departure ; his  final  visits 
were  paid,  all  but  one  to  the  Emperor,  who 
had  ever  treated  him  as  a friend ; the  day  lie- 
lore  his  intended  journey  he  went  to  the  palace, 
was  graciously  received,  and  then  drove  home, 
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HovV  differ  truly  wiki  Id  .she  ,h«vr  ‘‘watched  cottage  a!  Esher.  w jjertf  ysc  spent  tK'W 
^nd  wtiited7*'  h^i  sh*  b«ieu  tainted  by  zanily,  or  ! hours,  fcad  •. 

fixed  her  soul  or*  thv  mere  triumphs  of*  V tftniv  | Arcadia*’  as  Thitfsn*  ]>»r.on--*v»w 
a.ry  repiitiiuon'*  While  firm  it*  her  own  ereed,  rinnumi  4 npd;  it  'Whs  - w4fcai 
she  fully  flayed  Urn  success  of  ihris*  « ho  ure  we  fouptdU  jh*  hK  **>&&£ 

scramble  op — whom  she.  bore  the  j^tyuddnl  to  changed  ^ it  wfr  fefK^bls, 

?ho  heigbi* — of  Pamiusu* : she  %u«'fieVer  mum';  that  so  many  t-cAr?--  bat!  pa>si^!  «in.»^  *»*x  ^ 
happy  than  .when  ittjwwiuei.ig  Vurne  . literary  j visit,  While.  Mr  run-bolt  wM  |jjp 

A<  Tyro1’  so  ihuae  Who  could  aid  ;>£)r  advise  a collage,  wo  tmbutet  at  \hv  <Ior*r,  and  yfefs 
future  career.  . W?renn  speak  iYrim  :p^#ttpd  &y  two  gentle  mb*. 

of  the  WJtvin  ViUfjjesf  she  texik  m the  Hc^piUil  ;;  now  iolrubh  if,  Jo  enter  t^je  i^ttfo 
for  ibe  of  C<Mumptioh%  and  thd round  the  garden i except  iksU  -Mt 
nesses*  JW.uevojfint,  fetUotnm ; during  the  pro  ; dniwing-roore  h?»r  be»:o  i> -papered  and  paintw*, 
Cre^t  of  the  Jatifu,  hf  t he/dth  w<«  painfally ' and  that  there  wt'r«'ttO;draw»h^;'-a)ttd  m flpwerv 
fecbfo,  Y<u  :sh«-  ti^ed  pyrsOuai  influeure  for  us  • the  rourn  was  not  iiv  lb* 'least  ttlWeti  tM  Wat 
success,  and  worked  with  her  own  hands  for  j.  it  ..seemed  tike  a *epulebrj\  nud  we 
its  bazaars.  She  tfas  ever  aiding  those  who  breaiht'  <he  &\vmt  dir  of  the  tittle  cardan,  aW 
uoutd  not  aid  Tte»?n**lve? ; arid  nil  her  tho(isbi&  listen  to  a nl*rhtiuLrah\  . whose.  • mjelamihotj  e* 
words,  and  deed*,  were  evidence  of  her  clear,  j dauee  hcmnrtiiued  with  mt  feelings 
powerful  timid.  and  kindly  loving  heart . her  | J*  VVhemwer  you  are  \x  '£«her,\'  said  th*  d* 
appearance  in  the  London  coterie*  wna  always  ‘voted  daughter,  the  last  time  we  conversed  with 
hailed  with  interest  and  ph«tsti re ; to  the.  yimag  her,  "‘do  visit  iny  muthtfr VtorabT  W*  did ifo 
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[From  the  Gallery  of  Nature.] 

SHOOTING  STARS  AND  METEORIC 
SHOWERS. 

ROM  every  re- 
gion of  the  globe 
and  in  all  ages 
of  time  within 
the  range  of  his- 
tory, exhibitions 
of  apparent  in- 
stability in  the 
heavens  have 
been  observed, 
when  the  curt- 
tains  of  the  ev- 
ening have  been 
drawn.  Sudden- 
ly, a line  of  light 
arrests  the  eye,  darting  like  an  arrow  through 
& varying  extent  of  space,  and  in  a moment  the 
firmament  is  as  sombre  as  before.  The  ap- 
pearance is  exactly  that  of  a star  falling  from 
its  sphere,  and  hence  the  popular  title  of  shoot- 
ing star  applied  to  it.  The  apparent  magnitudes 
of  these  meteorites  are  widely  different,  and  also 
their  brilliancy.  Occasionally,  they  are  far  more 
resplendent  than  the  brightest  of  the  planets,  and 
throw  a very  perceptible  illumination  upon  the 
path  of  the  observer.  A second  or  two  com- 
monly suffices  for  the  individual  display,  but  in 
some  instances  it  has  lasted  several  minutes.  In 
every  climate  it  is  witnessed,  and  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  but  most  frequently  in  the  autumnal 
months.  As  far  back  as  records  go,  we  meet 


the  subject  assumes  a strictly  astronomical 
aspect,  and  claims  a place  in  a treatise  on  the 
economy  of  the  solar  system. 

The  first  attempt  accurately  to  investigate 
these  elegant  meteors  was  made  by  two  uni- 
versity students,  afterward  Professors  Brandes 
of  Leipsic,  and  Benzenberg  of  Dusseldorf,  in  the 
year  1798.  They  selected  a base  line  of  46,200 
feet,  somewhat  less  than  nine  English  miles,  and 
placed  themselves  at  its  extremities  on  appointed 
nights,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
average  altitude  and  velocity.  Out  of  twenty- 
two  appearances  identified  as  the  same,  they 
found 

7 under  45  miles 
9 between  45  and  90  miles 
5 above  90  miles 
1 above  140  miles 

The  greatest  observed  velocity  gave  twenty-five 
miles  in  a second.  A more  extensive  plan  was 
organized  by  Brandes  in  the  year  1 823,  and  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  neighborhood  of  Breslaw. 
Out  of  ninety-eight  appearances,  the  computed 
heights  were, 

4 under  15  miles 

15  from  15  to  30  miles 
22  from  30  to  45  miles 
33  from  45  to  70  miles 
13  from  70  to  90  miles 

6 above  90  miles 

5 from  140  to  460  miles. 

The  velocities  were  between  eighteen  and  thirty- 
six  miles  in  a second,  an  average  velocity  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

The  rush  of  luminous  bodies  through  the  sky 
of  a more  extraordinary  kind,  thorigh  a rare 


with  allusions  to  these  swift  and  evanescent  occurrence,  has  repeatedly  been  observed.  They 
luminous  travelers.  Minerva’s  hasty  flight : are  usually  discriminated  from  shooting  stars,  and 
from  the  peaks  of  Olympus  to  break  the  truce  j known  by  the  vulgar  as  fire-balls ; but  probably 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  is  compared  j both  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  and  are  iden- 


by  Homer  to  the  emission  of  a brilliant  star,  j tical  phenomena.  They  have  sometimes  been 


Virgil,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Georgies,  mentions  seen  of  large  volume,  giving  an  intense  light,  a 


the  shooting  stars  as  prognosticating  weather 
changes : 

*•  And  oft,  before  tempestuous  winds  arise, 

The  seeming  stars  fall  headlong  from  the  skies. 

And,  shooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories  and  long  trains  of  light,1* 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  framed  to  explain 
the  nature  and  origin  of  these  remarkable  ap- 
pearances. When  electricity  began  to  be  un- 
derstood, this  was  thought  to  afford  a satisfactory 
explanation,  and  the  shooting  stars  were  regarded 
by  Bcccaria  and  Vassali  as  merely  electrical 


hissing  noise  accompanying  their  progress,  and 
a loud  explosion  attending  their  termination. 
In  the  year  1676,  a meteor  passed  over  Italy 
about  two  hours  after  sunset,  upon  which  Mon- 
tanari  wrote  a treatise.  It  came  over  the  Adriatic 
Sea  as  if  from  Dalmatia,  crossed  the  country  in 
the  direction  of  Rimini  and  Leghorn,  a loud  report 
being  heard  at  the  latter  place,  and  disappeared 
upon  the  sea  toward  Corsica.  A similar  visitor 
was  witnessed  all  over  England,  in  1718,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Halley’s  papers  to 
the  Royal  Society.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  one 
of  its  spectators.  Being  abroad  at  the  time  of 


sparks.  When  the  inflammable  nature  of  the 
gases  became  known,  Lavosier  and  Volta  sup- 
posed an  accumulation  of  hydrogen  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  because  of  its 
inferior  density,  giving  rise  by  ignition  to  the 
meteoric  exhibitions.  While  these  theories  of 
the  older  philosophers  have  been  shown  to  be 
nntenable,  there  is  still  great  obscurity  resting 
upon  the  question,  though  we  have  reason  to 
refer  the  phenomena  to  a cause  exterior  to  the 
bounds  of  our  atmosphere.  Upon  this  ground, 
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its  appearance,  at  a quarter  past  eight  at  night, 
in  the  streets  of  London,  his  path  was  suddenly 
and  intensely  illuminated.  This,  he  apprehended 
at  first,  might  arise  from  a discharge  of  rockets ; 
but  found  a fiery  object  in  the  heavens,  moving 
after  the  manner  of  a falling  star,  in  a direct  line 
from  the  Pleiades  to  below  the  girdle  of  Orion. 

Its  brightness  was  so  vivid,  that  several  times  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  away  his  eyes  from  it.  The 
stars  disappeared,  and  the  moon,  then  nine  day* 
old,  aod  high  near  the  meridian,  the  sky  being 
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beard  at  a great  distance ; and  a stone  fell  from 
the  air,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Ensisheim,  which 
weighed  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  the 
confused  noise  was,  besides,  much  louder  than 
here.  Then  a child  saw  it  strike  on  a field  in 
the  upper  jurisdiction,  toward  the  Rhine  and  Inn, 
near  the  district  of  Giscano,  which  was  sown 
with  wheat,  and  it  did  it  no  harm,  except  that 
it  made  a hole  there  : and  then  they  conveyed  it 
from  that  spot;  and  many  pieces  were  broken 
from  it;  which  the  landvogt  forbade.  They, 
therefore,  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  church, 
with  the  intention  of  suspending  it  as  a miracle  : 
and  there  came  here  many  people  to  see  this 
atone.  So  there  were  remarkable  conversations 
about  this  stone : but  the  learned  said  that  they 
knew  not  what  it  was ; for  it  was  beyond  the 
ordinary  bourse  of  nature  that  such  a large  stone 
should  smite  the  earth  from  the  height  of  the  air ; 
but  that  it  was  really  a miracle  of  God  ; for,  be- 
fore that  time,  never  any  thing  was  heard  like 
it,  nor  seen,  nor  described.  When  they  found 
that  stone,  it  had  entered  into  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  a man’s  stature,  which  every  body  ex- 
plained to  be  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be 
found  ; and  the  noise  of  it  was  heard  at  Lucerne, 
at  Vitting.  and  in  many  other  places,  so  loud  that 
it  was  believed  that  houses  had  been  overturned : 
and  as  the  King  Maximilian  was  here  the  Mon- 
day after  St.  Catharine’s  day  of  the  same  year, 
his  royal  excellency  ordered  the  stone  which 
had  fallen  to  be  brought  to  the  castle,  and,  after 
having  conversed  a long  time  about  it  with  the 
noblemen,  he  said  that  the  people  of  Ensisheim 
should  take  it,  and  order  it  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
church,  and  not  to  allow  any  body  to  take  any 
thing  from  it.  His  excellency,  however,  took 
two  pieces  of  it;  of  which  he  kept  one,  and 
sent  the  other  to  the  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria : 
and  they  spoke  a great  deal  about  this  stone, 
which  they  suspended  in  the  choir,  where  it  still 
is;  and  a great  many  people  came  to  see  it.” 
Contemporary  writers  confirm  the  substance  of 
this  narration,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fact  exists ; 
the  aerolite  is  precisely  identical  in  its  chemical 
composition  with  that  of  other  meteoric  stones. 
It  remained  for  three  centuries  suspended  in  the 
church,  was  carried  ofT  to  Colmar  during  the 
French  revolution ; but  has  since  been  restored 
to  its  former  site,  and  Ensisheim  rejoices  in  the 
possession  of  the  relic.  A piece  broken  from  it 
is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris. 

The  celebrated  Gassendi  was  6n  eye-witness 
of  a similar  event.  In  the  year  1627,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  the  sky  being  quite  clear,  he 
saw  a burning  stone  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nice,  and  examined  the  mass.  While  in  the 
air  it  appeared  to  be  about  four  feet  in  diameter, 
was  surrounded  by  a luminous  circle  of  colors 
like  a rainbow,  and  its  fall  was  accompanied  by 
a noise  like  the  discharge  of  artillery.  Upon 
inspecting  the  substance,  be  found  it  weighed 
591bs.,  was  extremely  hard,  of  a dull,  metallic 
color,  and  of  a specific  gravity  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  common  marble.  Having 


only  this  solitary  instance  of  such  an  occurrence, 
Gassendi  concluded  that  the  mass  came  from 
some  of  the  mountains  of  Provence,  which  had 
been  in  a transient  state  of  volcanic  activity. 
Instances  of  the  same  phenomenon  occurred  in 
the  years  1672,  1756,  and  1768;  but  the  facts 
were  generally  doubted  by  naturalists,  and  con- 
sidered as  electrical  appearances,  magnified  by 
popular  ignorance  and  timidity.  A remarkable 
example  took  place  in  France  in  the  year  1790. 
Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  a luminous  ball  was  seen  travers- 
ing the  atmosphere  with  great  rapidity,  and 
leaving  behind  it  a train  of  light ; a loud  explo- 
sion was  then  heard,  accompanied  with  sphrks 
which  flew  off  in  all  directions ; this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a shower  of  stones  over  a considerable 
extent  of  ground,  at  various  distances  from  each 
other,  and  of  different  sizes.  A proces  verbal 
was  drawn  up,  attesting  the  circumstance, 
signed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  municipality, 
and  by  several  hundreds  of  persons  inhabiting 
the  district.  This  curious  document  is  literally 
as  follows:  uIn  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety,  and  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
month  of  August,  we,  the  Lieut.  Jean  Duby, 
mayor,  and  Louis  Massillon,  procurator  of  the 
commune  of  the  municipality  of  La  Grange-de- 
Juillac,  and  Jean  Darmite,  resident  in  the  parish 
of  La  Grange-de-Juillac,  certify  in  truth  and 
verity,  that  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  July  last, 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  there  passed  a 
great  fire,  and  after  it  we  heard  in  the  air  a 
very  loud  and  extraordinary  noise;  and  about 
two  minutes  after  there  fell  stones  from  heaven ; 
but  fortunately  there  fell  only  a very  few,  and 
they  fell  about  ten  paces  from  one  another  in 
some  places,  and  in  others  nearer,  and,  finally, 
in  some  other  places  farther ; and  falling,  most 
of  them,  of  the  weight  of  about  half  a quarter 
of  a pound  each,  some  others  of  about  half  a 
pound,  like  that  found  in  our  parish  of  La 
Grange;  and  on  the  borders  of  the  parish  of 
Creon,  they  were  found  of  a pound  weight ; 
and  in  falling,  they  seemed  not  to  be  inflamed, 
but  very  hard  and  black  without,  and  within  of 
the  color  of  steel : and,  thank  God,  they  occa- 
sioned no  harm  to  the  people,  nor  to  the  trees, 
but  only  to  some  tiles  which  were  broken  on  the 
houses ; and  most  of  them  fell  gently,  and  others 
fell  quickly,  with  a hissing  noise;  and  some 
were  found  which  had  entered  into  the  earth, 
but  very  few.  In  witness  thereof,  we  have 
written  and  signed  these  presents.  Duby. 
mayor.  Darmite.”  Though  such  a document 
as  this,  coming  from  the  unlearned  of  the  district 
where  the  phenomenon  occurred,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  win  acceptance  with  the  savans  of 
the  French  capital,  yet  it  was  corroborated  by 
a host  of  intelligent  witnesses  at  Bayonne. 
Thoulouse,  and  Bordeaux,  and  by  transmitted 
specimens  containing  the  substances  usually 
found  in  atmospheric  stones,  and  in  nearly  the 
same  proportions.  A few  years  afterward,  an 
undoubted  instance  of  the  fall  of  an  aerolite 
occurred  in  England,  which  largoly  excited 
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Iron  is  found  in  all  these  bodies,  and  in  a 
considerable  quantity,  with  the  rare  metal  nickel. 
It  is  a singular  fact,  that  though  a chemical 
examination  of  their  composition  has  not  discov- 
ered any  substance  with  which  we  were  not 
previously  acquainted,  yet  no  other  bodies  have 
yet  been  found,  native  to  the  earth,  which  con- 
tain the  same  ingredients  combined.  Neither 
products  of  the  volcanoes,  whether  extinct  or  in 
action,  nor  the  stratified  or  unstratified  rocks, 
have  exhibited  a sample  of  that  combination  of 
metallic  and  earthy  substances  which  the  me- 
teoric stones  present.  During  the  era  that  sci- 
ence has  admitted  their  path  to  the  earth  as  a 
physical  truth,  scarcely  amounting  to  half  a 
century,  few  years  have  elapsed  without  a 
known  instance  of  descent  occurring  in  some 
region  of  the  globe.  To  Izarn’s  list,  previously 
given,  upward  of  seventy  cases  might  be  added, 
which  have  transpired  during  the  last  forty 
years.  A report  relating  to  one  of  the  most 
recent,  which  fell  in  a valley  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  'with  the  affidavits  of  the  witnesses, 
was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  March,  1840.  Previously  to 
the  descent  of  the  aerolites,  the  usual  sound  of 
explosion  was  heard,  and  some  of  the  fragments 
falling  upon  grass,  caused  it  instantly  to  smoke, 
and  were  too  hot  to  admit  of  being  touched. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  wide  range  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  vast  unoccupied  regions  of 
the  globe,  its  mountains,  deserts,  and  forests,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  admit  that  the  observed  cases 
of  descent  must  form  but  a small  proportion  of 
the  actual  number  ; and  obviously  in  countries 
upon  which  the  human  race  are  thickly  planted 
many  may  escape  notice  through  descending  in 
the  night,  and  will  lie  imbedded  in  the  soil  till 
some  accidental  circumstance  exposes  their  ex- 
istence. Some,  too,  are  no  doubt  completely 
fused  and  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere,  while 
others  move  by  us  horizontally,  as  brilliant  lights, 
and  pass  into  the  depths  of  space.  The  volume 
of  some  of  these  passing  bodies  is  very  great. 
One  which  traveled  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  surface,  and  cast  down  a fragment,  was 
suppose  to  weigh  upward  of  half  a million  of 
tons.  But  for  its  great  velocity,  the  whole 
mass  would  have  been  precipitated  to  the  earth. 
Two  aerolites  fell  at  Braunau,  in  Bohemia,  July 
14,  1847. 

In  addition  to  aerolites,  properly  so  called,  or 
bodies  known  to  have  come  to  us  from  outlying 
space,  large  metallic  masses  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  lying  in  insulated  situations, 
far  remote  from  the  abodes  of  civilization,  whose 
chemical  composition  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  substances  the  descent  of  which  has  been 
witnessed.  These  circumstances  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  their  common  origin.  Pallas  discovered 
an  immense  mass  of  malleable  iron,  mixed  with 
nickel,  at  a considerable  elevation  on  a mountain 
of  slate  in  Siberia,  a site  plainly  irreconcilable 
with  the  supposition  of  art  having  been  there 
with  its  forges,  even  had  it  possessed  the  char- 
acter of  the  common  iron.  In  one  of  the  rooms 


of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a specimen  of  a 
large  mass  which  was  found,  and  still  remains, 
on  the  plain  of  Otumba,  in  the  district  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  specimen  alone  weighs  14001bs., 
and  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass,  which  lies 
half  buried  in  the  ground,  is  computed  to  be 
thirteen  tons.  In  the  province  of  Bahia,  in  Bra- 
zil, another  block  has  been  discovered  weighing 
upward  of  six  tons.  Considering  the  situation 
of  these  masses,  with  the  details  of  their  chem- 
ical analysis,  the  presumption  is  clearly  warrant- 
ed that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  causes 
that  have  formed  and  projected  the  aerolites^to 
the  surface.  With  reference  to  the  Siberian 
iron  a general  tradition  prevails  among  the  Tar- 
tars that  it  formerly  descended  from  the  heavens. 
A carious  extract,  translated  from  the  Emperor 
Tchangire’s  memoirs  of  his  own  reign  is  given 
in  a paper  eommunicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
which  speaks  of  the  fall  of  a metallic  mass  in 
India.  The  prince  relates,  that  in  the  year  1620 
(of  our  era)  a violent  explosion  was  heard  at  a 
village  in  the  Punjaub,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
luminous  body  fell  through  the  air  on  the  earth. 
The  officer  of  the  district  immediately  repaired 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  said  the  body  fell,  and 
having  found  the  place  to  be  still  hot,  he  caused 
it  to  be  dag.  He  found  that  the  heat  kept  in- 
creasing till  they  reached  a lump  of  iron  violent- 
ly hot.  This  was  afterward  sent  to  court,  where 
the  emperor  had  it  weighed  in  his  presence,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  forged  into  a sabre,  a knife,  and 
a dagger.  After  a trial  the  workmen  reported 
that  it  was  not  malleable,  bat  shivered  under 
the  hammer ; and  it  required  to  be  mixed  with 
one  third  part  of  common  iron,  after  which  the 
mass  was  found  to  make  excellent  blades.  The 
royal  historian  adds,  that  on  the  incident  of  this 
iron  of  lightning  being  manufactured,  a poet 
presented  him  with  a distich  that,  u during  his 
reign  the  earth  attained  order  and  regularity ; 
that  raw  iron  fell  from  lightning,  which  was,  by 
his  world-subduing  authority,  converted  into  a 
dagger,  a knife,  and  two  sabres.” 

A multitude  of  theories  have  been  devised  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  these  remarkable  bodies. 
The  idea  is  completely  inadmissible  that  they  are 
concretions  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  ingredients  that  enter  into  their 
composition  have  never  been  discovered  in  it, 
and  the  air  has  been  analyzed  at  the  sea  level 
and  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains.  Even  sup- 
posing that  to  have  been  the  case,  the  enormous 
volume  of  atmospheric  air  so  charged  required 
to  furnish  the  particles  of  a mass  of  several  tons, 
not  to  say  many  masses,  is,  alone,  sufficient  to 
refute  the  notion.  They  can  not,  either,  be 
projectiles  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  because 
coincident  volcanic  activity  has  not  been  ob- 
served, and  aerolites  descend  thousands  of  miles 
apart  from  the  nearest  volcano,  and  their  sub- 
stances are  discordant  with  any  known  volcanic 
product.  Laplace  suggested  their  projection 
from  lunar  volcanoes.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  a projectile  leaving  the  lunar  surface,  where 
there  is  no  atmospheric  resistance,  with  a veloe- 
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t’jwjrtipm'  like  rain  ow»r  toe  it«aw»e  fi*m  right 
r#  left,  **h1  ibu  y«*t  was  a&erarsol  enlferl  the 
jewr  of  *t»»«>.  In  *.me  Eastern  *rut»ii  of  Oiuro. 
'#  i»  reUie*!  vbst  ‘'lntoh  year  ( 1029  *4  our  era) 


«« 'He ttMftfe  &#)b  U«jt»»t{  mrmy  «m  |W«Wt 
with  « grfcHt  ru*wj,  «.<»«!  tir^tttoA*  light a.Hf  5n 
nwotlier  ’pbuw  she  mow  <i<icrmm  sta m:.  *'l a 
the  yetu  Sira,  on  Xutura<»y  night,  to  toe  tost 
IMwlwmftn  I12S5  ^wwr-'wx.  •!»«<•««  toe  iSto  & 
Ctotohe?},  Ut«r  futra  npfi&Mn*}  .like  wn*w»  e(<w 
the  *by,  s»«isrit  the  e««t  ar.il  west,  itof  Aew 
.ibonr  lik«  gr»Hthfti>{HirH  »ti»i  <to>per#.:>4 
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the  ftoople  Avwre  nlnrfBe.i‘-‘  The  rOSWfftboe  of 
the  Oritditolisr.  M.  Sm  Hnmtoet*  ht»»eih..ni#ht 
totwh  itngftla/  m %hh  Thoef.thMse* 
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eoittirotivtiis  of  flying  loefboto.  Tin-  ohronv4»-  of 
lbt>  West  VtiA  thtmisrif  tf^s'Eiel  in  t<apcif*itia 

such  jihenom©w-  A H-chsirkahto-dt-ipUy  V*e»  nto 
oorvwl  or.  the  4lh  <M‘  Apdi,  toys /boto  to  rmne- 
Htid  Eoglshd-  The  star*  teemed,  my*  w». 
i«i»  hko  it  sbutreCf  <4  mto  from  Srhdeen  npon  tot- 
earth  «w  wwl  m Mctoer  «a#^.  e ftystaoder,  bat- 
iiiil  r,oU'ii  the  spot  wharo  rut  Aern'Jte  fell.. 
wata  upon  it,  which  was  ttuse.1  to  steawi,  wlto 
« great  noise,  of  borTittf " The  ebrewicle  tf 
Rheims  dtweriitoft  the  ijgvmrwfe*.  a-  ff 
stare  in  beaven  won  -triwi!  Ms*  iN#-t  Swi’^  life 
wind,  “ By  tbe  reports  <rf  t he  eotrtrwojft  $&>&>, 
in  this  kyngn'a  ttom  iWifttort*  «iy» 

Rtxstcl,  “ divers  great  wdiider*  were  «*»’»« — «iad 
tberofore  the  king  «•*•  told  by  tlieer#  of  h<» 
Ibniillttrs.  liter  0»4  wro  not  tomleat  wi to  >v» 
lyryng,  hot  ha  w»  so  wilful  and  ptvude  c> 
niirule,  that  he  rpfitmlfti  itt'tJn  toe  it  soylo^  *’ 
Fhore  cun  be  no  heeltaiton  now  UJ  citing,  ore- 
deoeft  to  ^ueU  narration*  <m  thtsw,  siiwt.  »LoiV 
fivcti  have  (rntsed  wider  the  notice  of  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

The  t)r>t  gnirl  phctto«sr»r»  of  a nrojeorK' 
rfriwwr  which  atjfBOied  Atientioa  fa  mrxferr. 
titniw  wan  witufWrt-.t  by  life  Mocxvisut  Mjsv-xi- 
*f«*  »t  toco  8«t(lctnc«r.t  in  tibeenluul.  For 
emcrai  Mart  tor-  hombvjviww-.  jtoftsa otod  « xtfie.- 
©itWn*  and  aKtonithlrig  rtjwehtclo,  that  of  ftwy 
panjfelr#,  thiofe  tfe  hail,  crowding  the  AtocWe 
Ilf  the.  *kj;  ftf.  thoogh  JW0»  UMgauMt  of  terse 
brtstoon  in  «*k*iaf  *f*v*  sw  AiacbarpSog  tt« 
mwtm  toward  tlm  oarth  'Tju*  waa  tAie^nM 
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then  tramftlmg  » SotHb  Ati>rn<».  «rega>fwsgal 
H «.  l’-ohpW<),  tous  n«aV,.of  it;  '‘Toward 
the  liioroing  of  the  is*  ^8*^6  J799,  »av 
HPP!PH||HPPiPB^t^^.'»  mb$t  «j(Er«ot4iH»;y  scniie  nf  ihtxw- 
ei«**»of  tlMstr  tirroo.  The  osiptidCBco  li»g  mstcrow.  Thoiiifliids  fi  Mr*  u»>.j  I’uiUoc 
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in  too  vesr  f»02  of  oar  cm.  that  on  the-  eight  of 
toe  Hvnto  of  King  Ibrahim  tat*  AtirovA  an  in- 
finite  aiimk'f  of  fulling  «*»»  *et«  seen  t«  spread 
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Ktwiet «.«  towr«« 
Tape  Florida  h&A  to*  fnd*  T^tftcw^  w» 
another  vfftfetattor,  and  tons  iltherrlfew  the 


8 


?5s>i 
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ftani&t,  7a  ihe  former  caw*,  a-  residue  uf<4£$t 
wa»  depca^v^d  upon  the  eurfuee  of  lbs-  waters, 


a I wto  calM  nj>  nhm#  thrw  ^<sloffk  in  tkc 
omr&ing,  to  .$*e  the  shouting  stars*  as  tiiev  are 


•*£. - ’ ■>#**  4,5  ft  :l)i» 

••*■'’■  -,  I 

i%v  tftodk  hrailteftsr  U-' rfc&  . '*4Sfo' 

•«»iV. rtatyx  dV-Hv.ft0|wnd  ■«*%  kf  rhc  t>ivr  in  d**  •<  On  Jv.tftfttig  Wn 

Tbo  itl^CfoV^  the  f ifc4^>}»V*}  .tff  'fcb*y  *hu<i 

■ 'rt#**j* •■  a$  . *pr*wf* . ; »* . ffe>  w*?*:  '&&$  i&4  vf*»»r  -it^i /h**n 

•vil» $3£ \f£V/  III  pyr*fti!&  f|iji.V’»  *>MsfY>1»£  H Ktt***  of'lfc* 

. «$?$•*  't»>wnrij.  ■♦vjvtnfi  lijrfy  *i  <#3er  l]V*>  :%Vd , Tfci* 

."sdf  •■ - %f:  IsMP  ;*tid  ROfny  i:li$!ftf- . v&Wy.  rii  cfete  ’;  rA>A\y$V 

.*»?’!&  vM.jf't>-  -\f&*«ti  vet  --.av hv  Winn  a<rvi  ^77^:^-*/  «vo*t  tfe*  • 

**$W,  >♦»,  ***•  u.  oonfctenf-  ospof:io.tWi  - Atl»a.t(&  atftl  f fpm  i?>  .*$£. 

r/C  lh«i*V  :4f  tti.:,y  ftife-  s>i|ftt  jYidv/ithn>i ; VVy  iimv  i{<  h\.  *hr:  &#  }kM 

mm'  *fcb  i»c-iri,o«»i':^'.*;  v.'U»rU  ftW  Weft  ftf  ; \‘\ fl'duy  *.•*;  -•.■••-  ••  • ■ •■■  \\ify  ( Qi 

•>'  Y :>>.  %**  fvM,  J;-‘.  U » .>  i'T  ir.---.-i-  ;->  ^:-  W<i  . . ,-•. 

•<>i.,.*i:  <V%  2*V#r0t£+;*]i$  «**o4 .tdVArjjortfl  ’m«?rv  ihv 

KM  ii>  *Jtfi  Kaf ! «v^»>*  Tym^W&ol it-  Mov»\  die  eri^^- 

'•tnihorii  Min* ; (57 ijiokiAV  ; ^ N*r. 
TW  jPAnin^htf*  fw*&\>nh\\  a*  8^  F^*s  1 ^»>D»r  ^ir-wvSi  ffc  v^ir^4  /r-r:oe  v*T  f)V:  frtfto- 
ty>‘ <Atf  pf*+'  tuti&i'  rfptt  *«t}iV«feil‘  ^ {ftt'if*  '->f  UjVi 

W;.  'VW»n^%x!i  fptigiQjdo. «f‘ **l*Jti*  ibZr  n>id 

^V\’ 0^;<^r<v*.  .«i]af»-.  tVU^!C*:»v  n&f- 

■ vil.U'b  >VtHi:Xf^0&.  ' v1#f  tte 

KV*t  ^^.Vi;;w,  iTK'r*  ♦•••  f.^  i*u  ;^w  '•'•  kfo  T-a,f-.,  p»\s4.;-.»^i  i-v.ii;  Uf 

, Vf'^W.^7  Kitwi  I»«vl  ?v  iff-  ti*>  fyvz* 

fy-ifir  «tiC  yv.;c(:.  .)•-  v »*?.  v (im;-  Ut*v<v  : ^n  ruiiK^x^  pk>\  t-t 

rv  (/S'friwiy  A W.'Vv  tferrv  '&&: Vic^i  -tli^ 

a • -teivow  i**t  to  ^t*5 

■%  ^«vm^  wf. • 


VW  MtoO££t  -A^;-‘ftt^‘tV^  ^ ^rc-  ;-fi^  fttiilttUfe  H'n>t  sTj«*  vrW  'drtfth- 


^>*«  rfn|  '& 15?^,  'lie  ^ 

,kf%vi  jyri^.A  ..-:  "‘Mt?##  .:f ; 4,  ><?*?*’*  -^i- ‘ 

nxfi^ei*  '*,d  'ttt  tnf-  idAV  .♦*(  Hi& 

; A ■■  T ww*.  /ih*tW*ziw&.  #pk*  iyiuTf 
tH>*  .& ) wi&M  '£**8$% ^'y ^ 

.^iWK i^Mf^V.rtjt  :tTij!ft.  ififc-  ^ oi‘ 

' ■$  *&**  & -hwy*n  if  A U*$  e^.* 

•<'-.-  rf:r.  vt,,  ,1;  ,1r-.y  ^ -(r  ;f(..  $ lU>.tVy  * ^.UfO  hOj  l4A> in*Aly  ^tr.><.  . V f->M. 

>1 1 ct4 j ibfci*  4«:>k^;4!F'  '*$.'i*&<  A «>f  ? 

Hi  V^>.-V^O  .1^10’.  tf>i^  $*<•?!»♦»  sio^--t-Jty.VffiV/»«  4 "vir*'»': !»'■.•♦,  fu- 

V ••«•.'  &hfi  '•:  •'i»-  -ri-it.M  »r  i K i 8 ,r.HT  ':  -•?*:?  ^.  * 1 * •;■••*■  n\S  l^nu^ru.  .V-iu.<jk<  • “‘  i ■ T-«y  .'t^t 

•V.  •*':»>  *k*.r>  <v  < jmi,  bi^u,'vt'  <»:  •u'*  «>*■*  Uiv  • dvtidy  v •*  »•»■■*:•'••*  V .'^•i  Vy'^si  - : .,.,jj  •*»<-:. 

Xrt^  TO!  VP  r^vTO,  -S)|*^P^V  O'  Wr«»i 

ut«  onfr'  »iVw<v  C& :.-  . [■'tf.tiii  1'  • t#.#t  ''/(*»*  ?$**it'iJ 

tiw&tg:  Iks  '&'*’'■***<■  tn r tV  • k' 

Vd}.  . A —X&  i‘ — ^ / 

Y^rt,  ./t]^  Original  from 
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all  to  about  six  or  eight  hundred.  While  earn-  ! and  taking  my  sword,  stood  at  the  door.  At 
OBtly  listening  lor  the  cause,  I heard  a faint 1 this  moment,  1 heard  the  same  voice  still  bc- 

1 arose, 


voice  near  the  door  calling  my  name 


seeching  me  to  rise,  and  saying,  ; O my  Gnd 


I then  opened  the  door,  lay  prostrate 


the  world  is  on  firel1  _ 

and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  excited  me  most  and  some  with  the  bitterest  cries,  but  with  their 
— the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  or  the  distressed  hands  raised,  imploring  God  to  save  the  world 
cries  of  the  negroes.  Upward  of  one  hundred  and  them.  The  scene  was  truly  awful ; for 
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SHOOTING  STARS  AND  ‘METEORIC  SHOWERS. 


The*  night  vrm  remarkably  hue  Not  a cloud  movement  westward.  The  source  of  the  me* 
obscure*!  the  . firmameut. , U jwn  atlootive  ub-  icons <ho^/i  ^ Hms  iodepmuteut  tff  the  earths 

'ffe.  ^nitcx?:m \-¥  »he  ^ ’bvs# ' *hb  show* it& fHmtkm  to  Imvft  been 

j£^$8  w regions of  Apsteo  witM'  to  car  atmrx 

ifcpvJiVhw*  * fyiwft  AbeartJiiig'  Jo  the  Amtmctwi Prtdbssor 

r i»>.<; Hr  • -fb^ied,  it  >>?>t  less  than 

•■■•-  •••  4 '••  ‘‘i*  1 . «*v  ^bovciim 

V* ■mwmivU#  & Ao*  dtOnimo  Eimipa,  Bjfoi 

a --‘V-rp.  & Eforg*  N • ' : •-  the  world,  Wn», . >1$  may  he • imagined, 

iwf&iiiiivmK  ‘id  tjf*e ><  ^»e  rb**c dm  0*3  . r^vw^i r miscd by  irtteiUge^eb  of  tjii>  oedc&iajl 
•'  >'••'.  . U , . ; '.  ' ; *»«  the  ' yvcster.h • ^niment ; ami  ■a*  the 

"I  &r  cn-  »d-’  io.it  tew  ^evyfo^^^r^oa; otb-inet&toitti  fthpwgf  • bad  n#w  boti 

■ • n^t*<  m*iW;  Ou*t  p*lh*,  ;i  iu#i  ’ oWf<^'  for  three  >*tc  a .eoifc-; 

m -ww  f#>r  * ne/ciK.’  oi  ihnymcs  saJ  it  way:  internal  ft  -th-vi 

.wuui  v,*a*  fef  h,»!r  ,-n  ht'M-  dj  5 jfe  1 $$£&  jj&*(-$fowi  wigtfib.bi* 

tyCrts  wfauu^iy  svjii  v , ‘-Uu\  tW* ;vm  im*  ? &x^’»V4mW*’  Arrangement*  werb .therefore' 
V2*lm>  iM.ovv  oha)!/  nH-bJjy  -watch’  the  on  the  nights  of  the 

• >•.  1 •.*•:■•  i • 1 IHitl  lit  the  following;  yaar*  .at  -the 

'»n:'  *!uk*u»i’k4fM<n  \V»/m  '-of  •wroiiw*  •*i*A>.  | r^k»w^robsefvatDri<^‘  aod  though  no  :*nch  itm- 
JLV >.-htiii*U  t|s  ^v  HlrCaMVM!*^ ,4^vtvo«l \ wolarfile  ^ that  dl  i.RS^  has  boen -witv 
th*  fait  fie»hV  vi  h><*  ep: / yet :'  £xiHiix$&imy.  ilfghts  of  ^hootinr* 
w.:m,  " f u.t.?;VM  T n - >p\,wifa  hr  tltu  jMvf? : h>!<MV  oWrvea  in  vai-ions  placed  at 

■'  J an  Tsvnj/'h  >U-v  /iurfo^isiEd/u?? /^:ta>!'(uS>p^>odio  time;  xchding  aiiso  from  a:  tixed 

vwdv^iijr*  -*iMy  >im&  -pt.'.ds.  h;  ihe  eoi^teltetlmt  Eeo.  T'hey  'were  seen 

.,ii>te  ;t>uik>+v  ‘fV  ^r  «i  h»'i*r  baeuv- : ov  ^o^pe  and.  Aniiei'ioa-.ijm-'^bvembcr  X3tb, 

•o/‘  i?/w.*v  ^Vj‘ pa..*«'*d  otf  ir.  f« _.  VSt^4;  The  .rexj^fcsL-..^  simaUao^iu^ 

rf‘V.yt*«bnt  4mJ -^phwfeT r»w  U^-  7.W.*  '•^h^».v\*»ijon Av^r^ bfcjiiifibii  by  Aiugo from  differ- 
C^pf.iirvv  >v‘ \ iYmchws*  .v»H*.iv?vo  <if  fi>M>ij.- ; “o,  of  Fra;me  o?t  the  night*  of  Novemlmi 

••  ••  r^Htfnct]  u*  • . . t 1 3fh-  t 

♦OfcXibh^H' "'fit  iUr«»>.  Ic^o  f-itb  r .:  "': ’ ,',’’.,’i"  ■** r- - ' 

• t ,:  '•  -4  ,M  4*‘-  *”  * V ■*»>  1 i i&l  r-W>..*t  m Ob^or vator?  ,.  !\v*T 

rfew»u*'t‘kf«t*U*.  ' -m*  iziiittifyi  hy  • ! ,s . v, . C.< ... .. ,:'.j. ..  ft 

■ ■ ■'■  ■>•<•'.  •, : - - ...'.. 

<*H  H*  •«><>■'• '-‘i  b»  yC *$i-.  ' Whh'b  ' • - - * ;/v ;•  #«;•  - .-. . r \ • v •■> i<  ‘ 

***•/«<!  :‘o  •,».$*  *■'£■$&**  pcim  of  - U»5t;hKK**.«»V :'i  ; : . .. . ..  - ,-•*.-  ♦> 

r fod;  tj,  <i,r.  • j ■»>»>;  rJ<HSib>  "x'b^v-f  ^ • ‘ * ?r/-'v -'  £ 

. -*  1 «•  . ^ . . \,  ^ ~ L • '»;  r-  * •'  * * * '•' -.  • a ■.•’“X.'V ^ ■ •' ’ ^ .•:*'  • • v » 1 */  V*  - W^> 

Hunt  • iM.  tmitei^4rrf vwt Wfr  t«a% ?VM  ; -::  v* . >^  ';-'  'l; 

‘jiittvi  oiti*  h»\t:/i/a>  it  • 
t*.-  ^>r.^  *>%!'>■  y) 

V^A'  R*^  '. • t?*A^W  Vft i;ib 

,.;Aitf Vj>; 

•.'aw  < t !>Mt^  •;*  H#  ^toI^Sp#; 


» w»mlier  l '2th,  IS37,  at  eight  o’clock  m 
‘u,ng;  tiie  ntfention  of  observers  in  various 
ti  ( ireat  Britaiit  was  direotftd  to  a bright  , 
•Mb  tniniv,  ap^rrebtly  proceeding  Won\  the 
•<»>rih.  wluehj  afrer  inaking  a rapid  de- 
cent, in  the  warmer  of  a rocket  «miden!y 
^tirst,  anil  scattering  it$  partklos  into 
vanooij  beautiful  forms,  vanished  in  the 
:;;%tpii0s{ihere.  This  wa^  succeeded  hy 
J oiheks;  all  similar  to  ifrt&  firsrt,  Vdft  in 
v‘hal4C<  and  the  manner  of  its  ultimate 
f A fsa  pipe  a ra  rio^e . The  whole  display  lerrri 
♦rated  at  leu  oyclook,  when  dark  Clouds' 
which  cortiinued  up  to  tt  late  boiir,  over* 

; preM  the  earth,  preyeming  any  further 
vb$orvatim*  in  the  .November  tjf  1 
-.it;:  lit  & $wiv  data,  the  ftdlme  ^t*r>  ww- 
.'fbuudfiiit  n'r  Viemia:  am!  Ode  pf  remark 
dds  hrillhtiroy'.a.ml  size,  tt*  large  ns  the 
udfmnou  in  the  xcTiith  was  teen  on  the 
1 3th  by  AT-  VTeml^ninr{  i)ff  ChcfhuVg. 
ami  the  uniform  mdlatum  of  the  >hemor\  fram'  losing  tn  the  direction  of  Cape  tit  Hogue,  a 
i.h*>  mm*  *ourw\  The  p»wnion  r.f  Hus  radium  * Urr/g,  iumitu>a«:truin  mar  king  jft  im>\»  tlirough 
j»mnt  among  tha  star#  w^is  near  y Looms  jt  f;ihe  sky.  The  mme  5 ear,  the  non-comtnboiomHl 
romaovd  suimnary  with  re»|i»e,t.  tn  che  *t»ra  olTic^^ ^ in  Ihn  ishtnd  of  Ceylon  wtu'o  iri^FUOted 
dttrmg  the  whole  of  the  exhilucion.  Instead  of  to  look  mu  for  the  falling  <terv  Onfy  n f/  w 
party  mg  the  earth  in  iu  duirual  tnotfon  apftOOTcd  «t  ilic  usual  time  ; but  on  the  Adi  of 
Mat  ward,  it  attended  the  «tar»  in  their  appArenr  Ckr-mber.  o'clock  till  mid[nigh(?  Vlic 
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shower  was  incessant,  and  the  number  defied  all 
attempts  at  counting  them. 

Professor  Olmsted,  an  eminent  man  of  sci- 
ence, himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  me- 
teoric shower  on  the  American  continent,  after 
carefully  collecting  and  comparing  facts,  pro- 
posed the  following  theory:  The  meteors  of 
November  13tb,  1833,  emanated  from  a nebu- 
lous body  which  was  then  pursuing  its  way 
along  with  the  earth  around  the  sun ; that  this 
body  continues  to  revolve  around  the  sun  in  an 
elliptical  orbit,  but  little  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  having  its  aphelion  near  the 
orbit  of  the  earth;  and  finally,  that  the  body 
has  a period  of  nearly  six  months,  and  that  its 
perihelion  is  a little  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury. 
The  diagram  represents  the  ellipse  supposed  to 


be  described,  E being  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  M 
that  of  Mercury,  and  N that  of  the  assumed 
nebula,  its  aphelion  distance  being  about  95 
millions  of  miles,  and  the  perihelion  24  millions. 
Thus,  when  in  aphelion,  the  body  is  close  to 
the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  this  occurring  peri- 
odically, when  the  earth  is  at  the  same  time  in 
that  part  of  its  orbit,  nebulous  particles  are 
attracted  toward  it  by  its  gravity,  and  then, 
entering  the  atmosphere,  are  consumed  in  it  by 
their  concurrent  velocities,  causing  the  appear- 
ance of  a meteoric  shower.  The  parent  body 
is  inferred  to  be  nebular,  because,  though  the 
meteors  fall  toward  the  earth  with  prodigious 
velocity,  few,  if  any,  appear  to  have  reached 
the  surface.  They  were  stopped  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  and  dissipated  in  it,  whereas,  if 
they  had  possessed  any  considerable  quantity  of 
matter,  the  momentum  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  brought  them  down  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  earth.  Arago  has  suggested  a 
similar  theory,  that  of  a stream  or  group  of  in- 
numerable bodies,  comparatively  small,  but  of 
various  dimensions,  sweeping  round  the  solar 
focus  in  an  orbit  which  periodically  cuts  that  of 
the  earth.  These  two  theories  are  in  substance 
the  Chladnian  hypothesis,  first  started  to  explain 
the  observed  actual  descent  of  aerolites.  Though 
great  obscurity  rests  upon  the  subject,  the  fact 
may  bo  deemed  certain  that  independently  of  the 
great  planets  and  satellites  of  the  system,  there 
are  vast  numbers  of  bodies  'circling  round  the 


sun,  both  singly  and  in  groups,  and  probably  an 
extensive  nebula,  contact  with  which  causes  the 
phenomena  of  shooting  stars,  aerolites,  and  me- 
teorio  showers.  But  admitting  the  existence  of 
such  bodies  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
question  of  their  origin,  whether  original  accu- 
mulations of  matter,  old  as  the  planetary  orbs, 
or  the  dispersed  trains  of  comets,  or  the  remains 
of  a ruined  world,  is  a point  beyond  the  power 
of  the  human  understanding  to  reach. 


A FIVE  DAYS’  TOUR  IN  THE  ODEN- 
WALD. 

A SKETCH  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

THE  Odenwald,  or  Forest  of  Odin,  is  one  of 
the  most  primitive  districts  of  Germany.  It 
consists  of  a hilly,  rather  than  a mountainous 
district,  of  some  forty  miles  in  one  direction,  and 
thirty  in  another.  The  beautiful  Neckar  bounds 
it  on  the  south  ; on  the  west  it  is  terminated  by 
the  sudden  descent  of  its  hills  into  the  great 
Rhine  plain.  This  boundary  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bergstrasse,  or  mountain  road; 
which  road,  however,  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  not  over  them,  as  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply.  To  English  travelers, 
the  beauty  of  this  Bergstrasse  is  familiar.  The 
hills,  continually  broken  into  by  openings  into 
romantic  valleys,  slope  rapidly  down  to  the 
plain,  covered  with  picturesque  vineyards ; and 
at  their  feet  lie  antique  villages,  and  the  richly- 
cultivated  plains  of  the  Rhine,  here  thirty  or 
forty  miles  wide.  On  almost  every  steep  and 
projecting  hill,  or  precipitous  cliff,  stands  a 
ruined  castle,  each,  as  throughout  Germany, 
with  its  wild  history,  its  wilder  traditions,  and 
local  associations  of  a hundred  kinds.  The 
railroad  from  Frankfort  to  Heidelberg  now  runs 
along  the  Bergstrasse,  and  will  ever  present  to 
the  eyes  of  travelers  the  charming  aspect  of 
these  old  legendary  hills ; till  the  enchanting 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  with  Heidelberg  reposing 
amid  its  lovely  scenery  at  its  mouth,  terminates 
the  Bergstrasse,  and  the  hills  which  stretch  on- 
ward, on  the  way  toward  Carkruhe,  assume 
another  name* 

Every  one  ascending  the  Rhine  from  Mayence 
to  Mannheim  has  been  struck  with  the  bounty 
of  these  Odenwald  hills,  and  has  stood  watching 
that  tall  white  tower  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
them,  which,  with  windings  of  the  river,  seem 
now  brought  near,  and  then  again  thrown  very 
far  ofT ; seemed  to  watch  and  haunt  you,  and, 
for  many  hours,  to  take  short  cuts  to  meet  you, 
till,  at  length,  like  a giant  disappointed  of  his 
prey,  it  glided  away  into  the  gray  distance,  and 
was  lost  in  the  clouds.  This  is  the  tower  of 
Melibocus,  above  the  village  of  Auerbach,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  ascend,  in  order  to 
take  our  first  survey  of  this  old  and  secluded 
haunt  of  Odin. 

This  quiet  region  of  hidden  valleys  and  deep 
forests  extends  (tom  the  borders  of  the  Black 
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Forest,  which  commences  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Neckar,  to  the  Spessart,  another  old  German 
forest ; and  in  the  other  direction,  from  Heidel- 
berg and  Darmstadt,  toward  Heilbronn.  It  is 
fall  of  ancient  castles,  and  a world  of  legends. 
In  it  stands,  besides  the  Melibocus,  another 
tower,  on  a still  loftier  point,  called  the  Katzen- 
buckel,  which  overlooks  a vast  extent  of  these 
forest  hills.  Near  this  lies  Eberbach,  a castle 
of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  which  we 
shall  visit ; the  scenes  of  the  legend  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman ; the  castles  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen, 
and  many  another  spot  familiar  by  its  fame  to 
oar  minds  from  childhood.  But  besides  this, 
the  inhabitants  are  a people  living  in  a world  of 
their  own ; retaining  all  the  simplicity  of  their 
abodes  and  habits;  and  it  is  only  in  such  a 
region  that  yoa  now  recognize  the  pictures  of 
German  life  such  as  you  find  them  in  the  Hatu 
Marchen  of  the  brothers  Grimm. 

In  order  to  make  ourselves  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  this  interesting  district,  Mrs. 
Howitt  and  myself  with  knapsack  on  back,  set 
oat  at  the  end  of  August,  1841,  to  make  a few 
days1  ramble  on  foot  through  it.  The  weather, 
however,  proved  so  intensely  hot,  and  the  elec- 
trical sultriness  of  the  woods  so  oppressive,  that 
we  only  footed  it  one  day,  when  we  were 
compelled  to  make  use  of  a carriage,  mach  to 
our  regret. 

On  the  last  day  in  August  we  drove  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  our  children,  to  Weinheim; 
rambled  through  its  vineyards,  ascended  to  its 
ancient  castle,  and  then  went  on  to  Birkenan 
Thai,  a charming  valley,  celebrated,  as  its  name 
denotes,  for  its  lovely  hanging  birches,  under 
which,  with  much  happy  mirth,  we  dined. 

Scrambling  among  the  hills,  and  winding  up 
the  dry  footpaths,  among  the  vineyards  of  this 
neighborhood,  we  were  yet  more  delighted  with 
the  general  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  with  the 
wild-flowers  which  every  where  adorned  the 
hanging  cliffs  and  warm  waysides.  The  mar- 
jorum  stood  in  ruddy  and  fragrant  masses; 
harebells  and  campanulas  of  several  kinds,  that 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  with  bells  large 
and  clear;  crimson  pinks;  the  Michaelmas 
daisy;  a plant  with  a thin,  radiated  yellow 
flower,  of  the  character  of  an  aster ; a centaurea 
of  a light  purple,  handsomer  than  any  English 
one ; a thistle  in  the  dryest  places,  resembling 
an  eryngo,  with  a thick,  bushy  top;  mulleins, 
yellow  and  white ; the  wild  mignonnette,  and  the 
white  convolvulus ; and  clematis  festooning  the 
bushes,  recalled  the  flowery  fields  and  lanes  of 
England,  and  yet  told  us  that  we  were  not 
there.  The  meadows  bad  also  their  moist 
emerald  sward  scattered  with  the  grass  of 
Parnassus,  and  an  autumnal  crocus  of  a par- 
ticularly delies te  lilac. 

At  the  inn,  at  tne  mouth  of  Birkenau  Thai, 
we  proposed  to  take  the  eilwagen  as  far  as 
Auerbach,  but  that  not  arriving,  we  availed 
ourselves  of  a peasant’s  light  wicker  wagon. 
The  owner  was  a merry  fellow,  and  bad  a 
particularly  spirited  black  horse;  and  taking 


leave  of  our  friends,  after  a delightful  day,  we 
had  a most  charming  drive  to  Auerbach,  and 
one  equally  amusing,  from  the  conversation  of 
our  driver. 

After  tea  we  ascended  to  Auerbach  Castle, 
which  occupies  a hill  above  the  town,  still  far 
overtopped,  however,  by  the  height  of  Melibo- 
cus. The  view  was  glorious.  The  sunset 
across  the  great  Rhine  plain  was  magnificent. 
It  diffused  over  the  whole  western  sky  an  atmo- 
sphere of  intense  crimson  light,  with  scattered 
golden  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  a deep  violet 
splendor.  The  extremities  of  the  plain,  from 
the  eye  being  dazzled  with  this  central  efful- 
gence. lay  in  a solemn  and  nearly  impenetrable 
gloom.  The  castle  in  ruins,  seen  by  this  light, 
looked  peculiarly  beautiful  and  impressive.  In 
the  court  on  the  wall  was  an  inscription,  pur- 
porting that  a society  in  honor  of  the  military 
career  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
in  whose  territory  and  in  that  of  Baden  the 
Odenwald  chiefly  lies,  bad  hero  celebrated  his 
birthday  in  the  preceding  July.  Round  the 
inscription  hung  oaken  garlands,  within  each  of 
which  was  written  the  name  and  date  of  the 
battles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  against 
the  French.  An  altar  of  moss  and  stones  stood 
at  a few  yards’  distance  in  front  of  these  me- 
morials, at  which  a peasant  living  in  the  tower 
told  us,  the  field-preacher  had  delivered  an 
oration  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  morning,  at  five  o’clock,  we  began  to 
ascend  the  neighboring  heights  of  Melibocus. 
It  took  us  an  hour  and  a quarter.  The  guide 
carried  my  knapsack;  and  as  we  went,  men 
came  up  through  different  foot-paths  in  the 
woods,  with  hoes  on  their  shoulders.  When 
we  arrived  on  the  top,  we  found  others,  and 
among  them  some  women,  accompanied  by  a 
policeman.  They  were  peasants  who  had  been 
convicted  of  cutting  wood  for  fuel  in  the  hills, 
and  were  adjudged  to  pay  a penalty,  or  in  de- 
fault, to  work  it  out  in  hoeing  and  clearing  the 
young  plantations  for  a proportionate  time— a 
much  wiser  way  than  shutting  them  up  in  a 
prison,  where  they  are  of  no  use  either  to  them- 
selves or  the  state. 

The  view  from  the  tower,  eighty  feet  in 
height,  over  the  great  Rhine  plain,  is  immense 
and  splendid,  including  two  hundred  villages, 
towns,  and  cities.  The  windings  of  the  mag- 
nificent Rhine  lie  mapped  out  below  you,  and 
on  its  banks  are  seen,  as  objects  of  peculiar 
interest,  the  cathedral  of  Speier,  the  lofty  dome 
of  the  Jesuits’  church  at  Mannheim,  and  the 
four  towers  of  the  noble  cathedral  of  Worms. 
In  the  remote  distance,  as  a fitting  termination 
to  this  noble  landscape,  are  seen  the  heights  of 
the  Donnersberg,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Schwarz- 
wald. 

The  policeman,  who  followed  us  up  into 
the  tower,  mentioned  the  time  when  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district  had  hastened  thither  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  French  armies,  and 
pointed  out  tbs  spot  where  they  were  first  seen, 
and  described  their  approach,  and  the  terrors 
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and  anxieties  of  the  people,  in  the  most  lively 
and  touching  manner. 

The  wind  was  strong  on  this  lofty  height, 
and  the  rattling  of  the  shutters  in  the  look-out 
windows  in  the  tower,  and  of  their  fastenings, 
would  have  been  dismal  enough  on  a stormy 
night,  and  gave  quite  a wildness  to  it  even  then. 
The  view  over  the  Odenwald  was  beautiful. 
Half  covered  with  wood,  as  far  as  you  could 
see,  w’ith  green,  winding  straths  between  them, 
distant  castles,  and  glimpses  of  the  white  walls 
of  low-lying  dorfs  or  villages,  it  gave  you  an 
idea  of  a region  at  once  solitary  and  attractive. 
The  whole  was  filled  with  the  cheerful  light  of 
morning,  and  the  wooded  hills  looked  of  the 
most  brilliant  green.  We  descended,  and  pur- 
sued our  way  through  the  forest  glades  with 
that  feeling  of  enjoyment  which  the  entrance 
into  an  unknown  region,  pleasant  companionship, 
and  fine  weather,  inspire.  When  we  issued 
from  the  woods  which  clothe  the  sides  of 
Melibocus,  we  sate  down  on  the  heathy  turf, 
and  gazed  with  a feeling  of  ever-youthful  de- 
light on  the  scene  around  us.  Above  us,  and 
over  its  woods,  rose  the  square  white  tower  of 
Melibocus ; below,  lay  green  valleys,  from 
among  whose  orchards  issued  the  smoke  of 
peaceful  cottages  ; and  beyond,  rose  hills  covered 
with  other  woods,  with  shrouded  spots,  the  le- 
gends of  which  had  reached  us  in  England,  and 
had  excited  the  wonder  of  our  early  days — the 
castle  of  the  Wild  Huntsman — the  traditions  of 
the  followers  of  Odin — and  the  strongholds  of 
many  an  iron-clad  knight,  as  free  to  seize  the 
goods  of  his  neighbors  as  he  was  strong  to  take 
and  keep  them.  Now  all  was  peaceful  and 
Arcadian.  We  met,  as  we  descended  into  the 
valley,  young  women  coming  up  with  their 
cows,  and  a shepherd  with  a mixed  flock  of 
sheep  and  swine.  He  had  a belt  around  him,  to 
which  hung  a chain,  probably  to  fasten  a cow 
to,  as  we  afterward  saw  cows  so  secured. 

We  found  the  cottages,  in  the  depths  of  the 
valleys,  among  their  orchards,  just  those  heavy, 
old-fashioned  sort  of  things  that  we  see  in  Ger- 
man engravings;  buildings  of  wood-framing, 
the  plaster  panels  of  which  were  painted  in 
various  ways,  and  the  windows  of  those  circular 
and  octagon  panes  which,  from  old  association, 
always  seem  to  belong  to  German  cottages, 
just  such  as  that  in  which  the  old  witch  lived 
in  Grimm’s  Kinder  und  Haus  Marchen  ; and  in 
the  Folk  Sagor  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  There 
were,  too,  the  large  ovens  built  out  of  doors  and 
roofed  over,  such  as  the  old  giantess,  Kdringen 
tom  vardt  stekt  i ugnen , was  put  into,  according 
tc  German  and  Scandinavian  legends.  The 
people  were  of  the  simplest  character  and  ap- 
pearance. We  seemed  at  once  to  have  stepped 
out  of  modern  times  into  the  far-past  ages.  We 
saw  several  children  sitting  on  a bench  in  the 
open  air,  near  a school-house,  learning  their 
lessons,  and  writing  on  their  slates;  and  we 
went  into  the  school. 

The  schoolmaster  was  a man  befitting  the 
place ; simple,  rustic,  and  devout.  He  told  us 


that  the  boys  and  girls,  of  which  his  school  was 
full,  came,  some  of  them,  from  a considerable 
distance.  They  came  in  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  staid  till  eight,  had  an  hoar’s 
rest,  and  then  came  in  till  eleven,  when  they 
went  home,  and  did  not  return  again  till  the 
next  morning,  being  employed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  helping  their  parents ; in  going  into  the 
woods  for  fuel ; into  the  fields  to  glean,  tend 
cattle,  cut  grass,  or  do  what  was  wanted.  All 
the  barefooted  children  of  every  village,  how- 
ever remote,  thus  acquire  a tolerable  education, 
learning  singing  as  a reg  ular  part  of  it.  They 
have  what  they  call  their  S^g-Sturlde,  singing 
lesson,  every  day.  On  a blacn.  boar*  the  Lied, 
song,  or  hymn  for  the  day,  was  written  in 
German  character  in  chalk ; and  the  master, 
who  was  naturally  anxious  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
ficiency of  his  scholars,  gave  them  their  singing 
lesson  while  we  were  there.  The  scene  was 
very  interesting  in  itself;  but  there  was  some- 
thing humiliating  to  our  English  minds,  to 
think  that  in  the  Odenwald,  a portion  of  the 
great  Hyrcanian  forest,  a region  associating 
itself  with  all  that  is  wild  and  obscure,  every 
child  of  every  hamlet  and  cottage,  however 
secluded,  was  provided  with  that  instruction 
which  the  villages  of  England  are  in  a great 
measure  yet  destitute  of.  But  here  the  peasants 
are  not,  as  with  ns,  totally  cut  off  from  property 
in  the  soil  which  they  cultivate ; totally  depend- 
ent on  the  labor  afforded  by  others;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  themselves  the  possessors. 
This  country  is,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  is  all  parceled  out  among  the  multi- 
tude ; and,  wherever  you  go,  instead  of  the 
great  halls,  vast  parks,  and  broad  lands  of  the 
few,  you  see  perpetual  evidences  of  an  agrarian 
system.  Except  the  woods,  the  whole  land  is 
thrown  into  small  allotments,  and  upon  them 
the  people  are  laboring  busily  for  themselves. 

Here,  in  the  Odenwald,  the  harvest,  which  in 
the  great  Rhine  plain  was  over  in  July,  was 
now,  in  great  measure,  cut.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  were  all  engaged  in  cutting  it, 
getting  it  in,  or  in  tending  the  cattle.  Eveiy- 
where  stood  the  simple  wagons  of  the  country 
with  their  pair  of  yoked  cows.  Women  were 
doing  all  sorts  of  work  ; reaping,  and  mowing, 
and  threshing  with  the  men.  They  wrere  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings,  clad  in  a simple,  dark- 
blue  petticoat ; a body  of  the  same,  leaving  the 
white  chemise  sleeves  as  a pleasing  contrast: 
and  their  hair,  in  some  instances,  turned  up 
under  their  little  black  or  white  caps ; in  others 
hanging  wild  and  sunburnt  on  their  shoulders 
The  women,  old  and  young,  work  as  hard  as 
the  men,  at  all  kinds  of  work,  and  yet  with  right 
good-will,  for  they  work  for  themselves.  They 
often  take  their  dinners  with  them  to  the  fields, 
frequently  giving  the  lesser  children  a piece  of 
bread  each,  and  locking  them  up  in  their  cot- 
tages till  they  return.  This  would  be  thought 
a hard  life  in  England ; but  hard  as  it  is,  it  is 
better  than  the  degradation  of  agricultural 
laborers,  in  a dear  country  like  England,  with 
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six  or  eight  shillings  a week,  and  no  cow,  no 
pig,  no  fruit  for  the  market,  no  house,  garden, 
or  field  of  their  own ; but,  on  the  contrary, ! 
constant  anxiety,  the  fear  of  a master  on  whom  j 
they  are  constantly  dependent,  and  the  desolate , 
prospect  of  ending  their  days  in  a union  work-' 
house.  j 

Each  German  has  his  house,  his  orchard,  his 
road-side  trees,  so  laden  with  fruit,  that  if  hej 
did  not  carefully  prop  up,  and  tie  together,  and  I 
in  many  places  hold  the  boughs  together  with 
wooden  clamps,  they  would  be  torn  asunder  by 
their  own  weight.  He  has  his  corn-plot,  his 
plot  for  mangel-wurzel  or  hay,  for  potatoes,  for 
hemp,  etc.  He  is  his  own  master,  and  he 
therefore,  and  every  branch  of  his  family,  have 
the  strongest  motives  for  constant  exertion. 
You  see  the  effect  of  this  in  his  industry  and  his 
economy. 

In  Germany,  nothing  is  lost.  The  produce 
of  the  trees  and  the  cows  is  carried  to  market. 
Much  fruit  is  dried  for  winter  use.  You  see 
wooden  trays  of  plums,  cherries,  and  sliced 
apples,  lying  in  the  sun  to  dry.  You  see  strings 
of  them  hanging  from  their  chamber  windows 
in  the  sun.  The  cows  are  kept  up  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  every  green  thing 
is  collected  for  them.  Every  little  nook  where 
the  grass  grows  by  roadside,  and  river,  and 
brook,  is  carefully  cut  with  the  sickle,  and 
carried  home,  on  the  heads  of  women  and 
children,  in  baskets,  or  tied  in  large  cloths. 
Nothing  of  any  kind  that  can  possibly  be  made 
of  any  use  is  lost.  Weeds,  nettles,  nay,  the 
very  goose-grass  which  covers  waste  places,  is 
cut  up  and  taken  for  the  cows.  You  see  the 
little  children  standing  in  the  streets  of  the 
villages,  in  the  streams  which  generally  run 
down  them,  busy  washing  these  weeds  before 
they  are  given  to  the  cattle.  They  carefully 
collect  the  leaves  of  the  marsh-grass,  carefully 
cut  their  potato  tops  for  them,  and  even,  if 
other  things  fail,  gather  green  leaves  from  the 
woodlands.  One  can  not  help  thinking  con- 
tinually of  the  enormous  waste  of  such  things  in 
England — of  the  vast  quantities  of  grass  on 
banks,  by  roadsides,  in  the  openings  of  planta- 
tions, in  lanes,  in  church-yards,  where  grass  j 
from  year  to  year  springs  and  dies,  but  which, 
if  carefully  cut,  would  maintain  many  thousand 
cows  for  the  poor. 

To  pursue  still  further  this  subject  of  German 
economy.  The  very  cuttings  of  the  vines  are 
dried  and  preserved  for  winter  fodder.  The  j 
tops  and  refuse  of  the  hemp  serve  as  bedding 
for  the  cows ; nay,  even  the  rough  stalks  of  the  | 
poppies,  after  the  heads  have  been  gathered  for  j 
oil,  are  saved,  and  all  these  are  converted  into  s 
manure  for  the  land.  When  these  are  not 
sufficient,  the  children  are  sent  into  the  woods 
to  gather  moss;  and  all  our  readers  familiar 
with  Germany  will  remember  to  have  seen  them 
coming  homeward  with  large  bundles  of  this  on 
their  heads.  In  autumn,  the  falling  leaves  are  j 
gathered  and  stocked  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  fir-cones,  which  with  us  lie  and  rot  in  the 
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woods,  are  carefully  collected,  and  sold  for 
lighting  fires. 

In  short,  the  economy  and  care  of  the  German 
peasant  are  an  example  to  all  Europe.  He 
has  for  years — nay,  ages — been  doing  that,  as  it 
regards  agricultural  management,  to  which  the 
British  public  is  but  just  now  beginning  to  open 
its  eyes.  Time,  also,  is  as  carefully  economized 
as  every  thing  else.  They  are  early  risers,  as 
may  well  be  conceived,  when  the  children, 
many  of  whom  come  from  considerable  distances, 
are  in  school  at  six  in  the  morning.  As  they 
tend  their  cattle,  or  their  swine,  the  knitting 
never  ceases,  and  hence  the  quantities  of  stock- 
ings, and  other  household  things,  which  they 
accumulate,  are  astonishing. 

We  could  not  help,  as  often  before,  being 
struck  in  the  Odenwald  with  the  resemblance 
of  the  present  country  and  life  of  the  Germans 
to  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Germany, 
like  Judea,  is  literally  a land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey : a land  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil. 

The  plains  are  full  of  corn ; the  hill-sides,  how- 
ever stony,  are  green  with  vineyards ; and 
though  they  have  not  the  olive,  they  procure 
vast  quantities  of  oil  from  the  walnut,  the  poppy, 
and  the  rape.  The  whole  country  is  parceled 
out  among  its  people.  There  are  no  hedges, 
but  the  landmarks,  against  the  removal  of  which 
the  Jewish  law  so  repeatedly  and  so  emphatic- 
ally denounces  its  terrors,  alone  indicate  the 
boundaries  of  each  man’s  possession.  Every 
where  you  see  the  ox  and  the  heifer  toiling 
beneath  the  primitive  yoke,  as  in  the  days  of 
David.  The  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  often 
comes  to  your  mind  when  you  see  the  different 
members  of  a family — father,  mother,  brother, 
and  sister,  all  threshing  out  their  corn  together 
on  the  mud  floor  of  their  barn ; but  much  more 
so  when  you  see  them,  in  the  corn-field  itself 
collect  the  sheaves  into  one  place,  and  treading 
down  the  earth  into  a solid  floor,  there,  in  the 
face  of  heaven  and  fanned  by  its  winds,  thresh 
out  on  the  spot  the  corn  which  has  been  cut. 

This  wc  saw  continually  going  forward  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Odenwald,  ten  or  a dozen 
men  and  women  all  threshing  together.  A 
whole  field  is  thus  soon  threshed,  the  corn  being 
beaten  out  much  more  easily  while  the  ear  is 
crisp  with  the  hot  sun. 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  schoolmaster,  his 
scholars,  and  his  bees,  with  whose  hives  nearly 
all  his  house-side  was  covered,  we  pursued  our 
way  to  the  Jagerhaus  on  the  top  of  the  Felsberg, 
one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the  Odenwald.  The 
day  was  splendid,  with  a fine  breeze,  and  all 
around  was  new,  cheerful,  yet  solitary,  bright 
and  inspiriting.  The  peasants  in  the  harvost- 
fields,  the  herds  watching  their  cattle,  gave  us 
a passing  salutation,  and  when  within  sight  of 
you,  took  off  their  hats,  even  at  a field’s  distance. 

We  walked  on  in  great  enjoyment,  here  sitting 
to  look  back  on  the  scenes  we  had  left,  or  to 
drink  from  the  glittering  waters  that  we  had  to 
pass. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  enter  the  woods 
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again,  >ve  met  an  old  woman  slowly  wandering 
on  from  some  cottages  among  the  trees  by  the 
wood-side.  She  had  a leathern  belt  round  her 
waist,  and  a cord  fastened  to  it,  by  which  she 
led  her  cow  to  graze  in  the  thickets  and  by  the 
foot-path,  while  her  hands  were  busy  with  her 
knitting.  A boy,  about  seven  years  old,  was 
leading  a kid  by  a chain,  letting  it  crop  the 
flowers  of  the  hawkweed  in  the  grass.  The 
old  woman  saluted  us  cheerfully ; told  us  that 
the  boy’s  father  was  in  America,  and  his  mother 
gone  out  to  service,  and  that  he  was  intrusted 
to  her  care.  Could  there  be  any  thing  more 
like  a scene  in  the  old  Marchen , or  less  like  one 
in  England  ? 


[From  Howitf  a Country  Year-Book.] 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  PREACHER. 

IN  one  of  those  strolls  which  I have  always 
loved  to  take  into  different  and  little  fre- 
quented parts  of  these  kingdoms,  I fell  in  with 
a venerable  old  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  very 
white  hair,  and  of  a mild,  somewhat  melancholy 
and  intelligent  look.  It  was  a beautiful  scene 
where  I first  encountered  him — in  a wood,  on 
the  banks  of  a noble  river.  I accosted  the  old 
man  with  a remark  on  the  delightfulness  of  the 
time  and  place ; and  he  replied  to  my  observa- 
tions with  a warmth,  and  in  a tone,  which 
strongly  affected  me.  I soon  found  that  he  was 
as  enthusiastic  a lover  of  nature  as  myself — 
that  he  had  seen  many  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  kingdom,  and  had  wandered  through  them 
with  Milton  or  Shakspeare,  Herbert  or  Quarles, 
in  his  hand.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  reading 
with  his  own  eyes  and  heart,  and  not  through 
the  spectacles  of  critics,  had  not  been  taught  to 
despise  the  last  old  poet,  nor  to  treat  his  rich 
and  quaint  versification,  and  his  many  manly 
and  noble  thoughts,  as  the  conceits  and  rhymes 
of  a poetaster:  His  reverence  for  the  great 
names  of  our  literature,  and  his  just  apprecia- 
tion of  their  works,  won  upon  me  greatly.  I 
invited  him  to  continue  his  walk ; and — so  well 
was  I pleased  with  him — to  visit  me  at  my  rus- 
tic lodgment. 

From  that  day,  for  some  weeks,  we  daily 
walked  together.  I more  and  more  contem- 
plated with  admiration  and  esteem  the  knowl- 
edge, the  fine  taste,  the  generous  sentiments, 
the  profound  love  of  nature  which  seemed  to  fill 
the  whole  being  of  the  old  man.  But  who  and 
whence  was  he?  He  said  not  a word  on  that 
subject,  and  I did  not,  therefore,  feel  freedom  to 
inquire.  He  might  have  secret  griefs,  which 
such  a query  might  awaken.  I respect  too 
much  the  wounded  heart  of  humanity  carelessly 
to  probe  it,  and  especially  the  heart  of  a solitary 
being  who,  in  the  downward  stage  of  life,  may, 
perchance,  be  the  stripped  and  scathed  remnant 
of  a once-endeared  family.  He  stood  before  me 
alone.  He  entered  into  reminiscences,  but  they 
were  reminiscences  connected  with  no  near  ties ; 
but  had  such  ties  now  existed,  he  would  in  some 
hour  of  frank  enthusiasm  have  said  so.  He  did 
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not  say  it,  and  it  was,  therefore,  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  he  bad  a history  which  he  left 
down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  beyond  the 
vision  of  all  but  that  heart  itself.  And  yet, 
whatever  were  the  inward  memories  of  this 
venerable  man,  there  was  a buoyancy  and 
youthfulness  of  feeling  about  him  which  amply 
manifested  that  they  had  not  quenched  the  love 
and  enjoyment  of  life  in  him. 

On  different  days  we  took,  during  the  most 
beautiful  spring,  strolls  of  many  miles  into  dis 
tant  dales  and  villages,  and  on  the  wild  brown 
moors.  Now  we  sate  by  a moorland  stream, 
talking  of  many  absorbing  things  in  the  history 
of  the  poetry  and  the  religion  of  our  country, 
and  I could  plainly  see  that  my  ancient  friend 
had  in  him  the  spirit  of  an  old  Covenanter,  and 
that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  contest  between 
the  church  of  kings  and  the  church  of  God,  be 
would  have  gone  to  the  field  or  the  stake  for  bis 
faith  as  triumphantly  as  any  martyr  of  those 
times.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
these  conversations  that  I could  not  avoid  ad- 
dressing to  the  old  man  the  following  youthful 
stanzas,  which,  though  they  may  exhibit  littW 
poetry,  testify  to  the  patriotism  which  his  Ian 
guage  inspired  : 

My  friend ! there  have  been  men 
To  whom  we  turn  again 
Alter  contemplating  the  present  age, 

And  long,  with  rain  regret, 

That  they  were  living  yet, 

Virtue's  high  war  triumphantly  to  wage. 

Men  whose  renown  was  built 
Not  on  resplendent  guilt — 

Not  through  life’s  waste,  or  the  abase  of  power , 

But  by  the  dauntless  zeal 
With  which  at  truth’s  appeal, 

They  stood  unto  the  death  in  some  eventful  boor. 

But  he  who  now  shall  deem. 

Because  among  us  seem 
No  dubious  symptoms  of  a realm's  decline — 

Wealth  blind  with  its  excess 
'Mid  far-diffused  distress, 

And  pride  that  kills,  professing  to  refine- 

Be  who  deems  hence  shall  flow 
The  utter  overthrow 

Of  this  most  honored  and  long  happy  land. 

Little  knows  what  there  lies 
Even  beneath  his  eyes. 

Slumbering  in  forms  that  round  about  him  stand. 

Little  knows  be  the  seal 
Myriads  of  spirits  feel 

In  love,  pure  principle,  and  knowledge  strong ; 

Little  knows  he  what  men 
Tread  this  dear  land  again. 

Whose  souls  of  fire  invigorate  the  throng. 

My  friend ! I lay  with  thee 
Beneath  the  forest  tree, 

When  spring  was  shedding  her  first  sweets  around. 

And  the  bright  sky  above 
Woke  feelings  of  deep  love, 

And  thoughts  which  traveled  through  the  blue  profound 

I lay,  and  aa  1 heard — 

The  joyful  faith  thus  stirred. 

Shot  like  Heaven’s  lightning  through  my  wondering  bna* 

I heard,  and  in  my  thought 
Glory  and  greatness  wrought, 

And  blessing  God— my  native  land  I blest 
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it  is  mideii  O()0rJ-l#y,  my  dear  yimftg  friend, 
and  may  G ml  Mess  you  V}t 

Ho  towed  Hl&tirJy  hut  quickly  away. 

“ Stop  !;v  I oriiid,  ^ Stop V*  he  heard  or 

howled  not,  I ran  tv  the  gate-  idv  ‘toy  hold  m 
him,  and  assure  him  that  Vromld 

not  alter  my  regard  for  him,  lint  I him 

already  hastening  down  the  lane  fit  such  a speed 
that  1 judged  it  rude  ami  useless  at.  that  mom  on  r 
to  pursue. 

I wont  down  Hint  day  to  iu*  Inditing  *<>  n^. 
pare  |utn  of  my^ehtuTienta  toward  lam,  but  door 
add  window  Worn  dased,  ami  if  he  wore  hi  W 
won  Id  not  hear  roe-  Ehrl  mormuq  a little 
ragged  boy  Ur  ought  men  note,  saying  ugetitlo- 
tnau  in  the  Jam4  had  to  him.  It  simply 

.'Said :’  v * 

''  ‘‘.'Desor  y Q!m g friend,  good-hy.  You  wonder 
At  n»y  abruptne^y  hut  mv  religion  ha*  nixvaxv 
been  toil  to  my  irierokhip.  You  will  fay  it 
would  not  With  ytiui  so  has  many  another  m* 
mfed  mo  • but  I am  too  w*dl  schooled  by  hincr 
I Hava  had  a gall  to  a distant  place; 
*%vVfcoWs  nj  ffr  kiu!  { trust  tho  name  tn  uo 
one.  The  pleasure  t>j  your  society  has  deiantad 
mor  at  I had  oliuyed  ihb  i/&U  a month  a^o  May 
wo  meet  in  He&v&i  I tt*  M . n 

'fe  WfluS  actually  gme,  and  ho  one  knew 
whither. 

Time  had  passed  over.  ami  1 had  long  tnvny- 
xned  this  strange  nod  gifted  bovnu  in  Jut*  grave, 
when  in  a wild  and  return*  pan  of  the  ktngdoin, 
the  other  (lay,  1 ace  idevta  I I r »t  urn  bled  upon  hi* 
retreat,  and  found  him  m hi*  pufpit  With  the 
same  rapt  aspect,  uttering  Hit  harangue  tttf 
citing,  and  surroumled  by  «u  *ud«?Tio©  a«  eagerly 
devouring  his  wonls. 


[From  CUcwl's'f  Eipediti'»u  l&  tSjft  Eupbiitt**  «Jid  . 
Ttipfc,} 

ASSYRIAN  SECTS..  i 

THERE  are  two  renmrhdde  sects,  one  of  1 
which,  called  the  MemJajahtt  (dlsoipics  of  1 
John),  is  found  scattered  in  small  communities 
in  Basrah,  K urn  ah,  Mohammaruh,  tmd,  lastly,  i 
Sheikh  et  Shuvukb,  where  there  are  about  three  < 
hundred:  families.  Those  nf  Basrah  are  noticed  i 
by  ftetrti  de  b Valle  who  snvsthe  Arabs  call 
them  SabeniLs.  Their  religion  w e^ii|e.htjy  « 
mixture  n(  Paganism,  Hebrew  ,-  Nfobrnruriodtro/ 
and  Citfktkii.  They  profess  to  regulate  fbair 
lives  br  a bonk  called  the  Sidra,  vpnU hdug  1 
many  moral  pnwpts,  which*  according  , ti^  na- 
ditnm,  have  been  handed  down  from  Adam* 
through  Seth  and  Enoch  y nod  it  U umfrmmod 
to  be  i»  their  language  (the  ChaMt<<*.)4  fr t;i 
written  • (w  a pomiihu  .character.  They  abhor 
eiraaiUoi»«cais  bat  are  very  ptuHeuIhr  in. 
bugnUdung  lie  tween  clean  J$jK  unclean  awm'd*, 
And  bke^ise  ia  keeping  the  SablxUh  with  j 
twtfdnmry  smotn^.  TUP  tvf.  .DAtbl ! 

are  & bw>,  but  bhay  arff  held  m be  Inferior  to  - 
tiifcir  own  book  They  ahsudo  ft:»7nx  gisrbc, 
¥mJ  t^veral  kmd«  nf  fwilhcs  and  Hkowi*^ 
most  lotrefullj  from  every  description  of  food 


bet  wen  Miurbse  and  fiiuu*at  during  o wboi^. 
ntwn  before  the  Vernal  equinox ; in  •vldirkei  to 
whieit,  an  an nual  festival  is  be pt.  ca lied  r*fce 
foostt  of  five  day*.  Mncli  ro^pect  coierodo 
for  Ilia  edy  of  Men'*,  and  n still  greater  re  cer- 
cuee  for  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  ono  »>F  vbich 
they  believe  that  their  great  prr^emtA«n 
non  uf  Seth,  is  bu>;ie*t  ■■.  Ohd  lo  lii.»  nrigbetl  f«a^ 
dence  fit  Haratx  they-  ' make  rcfy-.iparvtbuiir  $xk  '■ 
gfiimigiv,  sacrificing  cm  these  a msn 

and  a bon.  They  pray  seven  ;tim*is'.a'  ddt. 
turning  acfifio.fi mes  to  the  south  and 
to  the  m»rtb.  Bug  at  the  same  ^ bey  ra-  #•  v 

tuin  h.  M * l ^ 

bmb.v  *<kPnfy  d‘  ‘ixtf&'y 

that  Re 

pier  '•&/*} ’t firy ■ 

ing  Th^pne^  -tVthv  n4#  ifaittii  ain.-'ikhrv  of 
elnnfv  usiy  a pa  rue  u in.  k/nd  of  baptikrrn'  w hioh. 
they  my%  wm  instituted  by  StV  John  oand  the 
Chaldee  lartguage  t«(  *««-€*!  In  this  and  other  eeno 
mcmies. 

The  other  rcdigmp,  fhat  of  A ntore  troraeroiis 
Vjrntich^  the  Vozij^,  A,  in  ^ome  resjteoi*,  like 
the  Mendfijftha,  Vmt  with  the  addition  at  the  er>) 
prineipie,  the  eStaVtod  dofttor,  •«.  uu  in^irti- 
rneni  *?f  tha  diving  A«ib  prqpifmted  rather 

man  wor.tfnpod,  m bud  onee  yuppri^d. 
fhb  ‘S'eanlis  wwirety*  fd qs*f<  Christ,  and  Mo- 
tiaiumod.  in  tuldilioa  to  many  of  the  asd 

j*ropheio  tiekt  in  veneration  both  hv 
and  Moslems.  They  adore  the  sun,  os  syui* 
bohcraJ  Christ,  and  believe  in  an  jmermediti^ 
stat#  after  death.  The  Jesuits  t*f  S»njar  do  mn 
. praet)c«  ct roumnisioh-,  ftor  do  they  tni  poHr ; bur 
they  freely  parbake  of  the  blond  tit  other  nniinnls. 
Their  umnnent  are  ami  I heir  hub*?  v breh 

wiihui  and  wuhoui,  ^mariiuble  '*.f§;rr' - 
They  ara  iieVnloV,  ;.bxuye,-;. 
faithful,  atnt.  wtfb  tfie  cxccpboo 
medan,  rev  mcloimi  m mb.'i-vu-  *b!ic*  • 

tbry  are,  fh«w qwel  'am^iudd;,  ife»h*’if'nr%'2;vtry;. 
brarteh  of  0itiHvi»kvf>  Tb>)ygarny  is 
fed,  and  the  uppripurry  ^i«h  ^b.%  >vther 

The  families  M tli^  hv*> 

the  imme  roof  ■:&&{  the  putriirehei  u 

earned  out  ytilif  iutbc;  >wh  iiliagg  hvjti^  axvifev 
it&  own  Immlirary  ebu-t  • r V 

. tin;  aU'R<*a*  « ;.‘f  ywkbTAiA^.  • ■ -. 
npHE  titose  draws  i &ui  ’iw  bum  of  Cbnaf ; 

1-  .Th>?  moon  b*  hid  ihfe  *4  *ull . 

•/•  uV  Huglc;  shiiireh  me  b i f 

1^*  f^xbng/  ‘rddetim  m^ 

aV  Xing  ih  pUUr  tif  hnU^ 

Thuf  wafexuta  ai  fhhi.hmb  ’ > rr-» 

J i b : A,  '-VnurmUr:  ui  the  t 

v > T(tai  are  Dot  the  hcllk  | know 

Like  *trattgorsi*  voices  her^.fhfr  >nu.d 
In.  iand^  wbct'K  uot  a mwiory  isfrays, 

T?^r  laqdroark  bi^tbes  of  oti«$r  JOrVHb 
But  aU  ik  tie w unhalKw'd  ground. 

TxttJtYSO*’*  u/f»  tihmori+m 
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[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 

UGLINESS  REDEEMED— A TALE  OF  A 
LONDON  DUST-HEAP. 

! 

ON  a murky  morning  in  November,  wind 
northeast,  a poor  old  woman  with  a wooden 
leg  was  seen  struggling  against  the  fitful  gusts 
of  the  bitter  breeze,  along  a stony,  zig-zag  road 
full  of  deep  and  irregular  cart-ruts.  Her  ragged 
petticoat  was  blue,  and  so  was  her  wretched 
nose.  A stick  was  in  her  left  hand,  which  as- 
sisted her  to  dig  and  hobble  her  way  along  ; and 
in  her  other  hand,  supported  also  beneath  her 
withered  arm,  was  a large,  rusty,  iron  sieve. 
Dust  and  fine  ashes  filled  up  all  the  wrinkles  in 
her  face ; and  of  these  there  were  a prodigious 
number,  for  she  was  eighty-three  years  old. 
Her  name  was  Peg  Dotting. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  having  a 
long  ditch  and  a broken-down  fence  as  a fore- 
ground, there  rose  against  the  muddled-gray 
sky,  a huge  dust-heap  of  a dirty-black  color — 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  those  immense  mounds  of 
cinders,  ashes,  and  other  emptyings  from  dust- 
holes  and  bins,  which  have  conferred  celebrity 
on  certain  suburban  neighborhoods  of  a great 
city.  Toward  this  dusky  mountain  old  Peg 
Dotting  was  now  making  her  way. 

Advancing  toward  the  dust-heap  by  an  oppo- 
site path,  very  narrow  and  just  reclaimed  from 
the  mud  by  a thick  layer  of  freshly  broken  flints, 
there  came  at  the  same  time  Gaffer  Doubleyear, 
with  his  bone-bag  slung  over  his  shoulder.  The 
rags  of  bis  coat  fluttered  in  the  east-wind,  which 
also  whistled  keenly  round  his  almost  rimless 
hat,  and  troubled  his  one  eye.  The  other  eye, 
having  met  with  an  accident  last  week,  he  had 
eovered  neatly  with  an  oyster-shell,  which  was 
kept  in  its  place  by  a string  at  each  side,  fast- 
ened through  a hole.  He  used  no  staff  to  help 
him  along,  though  his  body  was  nearly  bent 
double,  so  that  his  face  was  constantly  turned  to 
the  earth,  like  that  of  a four-footed  creature. 
He  was  ninety-seven  years  of  age. 

As  these  two  patriarchal  laborers  approached 
the  great  dust-heap,  a discordant  voice  hallooed 
to  them  from  the  top  of  a broken  wall.  It  was 
meant  as  a greeting  of  the  morning,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  little  Jem  Clinker,  a poor  deformed 
lad,  whose  back  had  been  broken  when  a child. 
His  nose  and  chin  were  much  too  large  for  the 
rest  of  his  face,  and  he  had  lost  nearly  all  his 
teeth  from  prematuro  decay.  But  he  had  an 
eye  gleaming  with  intelligence  and  life,  and  an 
expression  at  onco  patient  and  hopeful.  He 
had  balanced  his  misshapen  frame  on  the  top 
of  the  old  wall,  over  which  one  shriveled  leg 
dangled,  as  if  by  the  weight  of  a hob-nailed 
boot,  that  covered  a foot  large  enough  for  a 
plowman. 

In  addition  to  his  first  morning's  salutation  of 
his  two  aged  friends,  he  now  shouted  out  in  a 
tone  of  triumph  and  self-gratulation,  in  which  he 
felt  assured  of  their  sympathy — “Two  white 
dries,  and  a tor’shell-un.” 

It  may  be  requisite  to  state  that  little  Jem 


Clinker  belonged  to  the  dead-cat  department  of 
the  dust-heap,  and  now  announced  that  a prize 
of  three  skins,  in  superior  condition,  had  re*- 
warded  him  for  being  first  in  the  field.  He 
was  enjoying  a seat  on  the  wall  in  order  to 
recover  himself  from  the  excitement  of  his  good 
fortune. 

At  the  base  of  the  great  dust-heap  the  two 
old  people  now  met  their  young  friend — a sort 
of  great-grandson  by  mutual  adoption — and  they 
at  once  joined  the  party  who  had  by  this  time 
assembled  as  usual,  and  were  already  busy  at 
their  several  occupations. 

But  besides  all  the&e,  another  individual,  be- 
longing to  a very  different  class,  formed  a part 
of  the  scene,  though  appearing  only  on  its  out- 
skirts. A canal  ran  along  at  the  rear  of  the 
dust-heap,  and  on  the  banks  of  its  opposite  side 
slowly  wandered  by — with  hands  clasped  and 
hanging  down  in  front  of  him,  and  eyes  bent 
vacantly  upon  his  hands — the  forlorn  figure  of  a 
man  in  a very  shabby  great-coat,  which  had 
evidently  once  belonged  to  one  in  the  position 
of  a gentleman.  And  to  a gentleman  it  still 
belonged — but  in  what  a position ! A scholar, 
a man  of  wit,  of  high  sentiment,  of  refinement, 
and  a good  fortune  withal — now  by  a sudden 
“ turn  of  law5’  bereft  of  the  last  only,  and  find- 
ing that  none  of  the  rest,  for  which  (having  his 
fortune)  he  had  been  so  much  admired,  enabled 
him  to  gain  a livelihood.  His  title  deeds  had 
been  lost  or  stolen,  and  so  he  was  bereft  of 
every  thing  he  possessed.  He  had  talents,  and 
such  as  would  have  been  profitably  available 
had  he  known  how  to  use  them  for  this  new 
purpose;  but  he  did  not;  he  was  misdirected; 
he  made  fruitless  efforts,  in  his  want  of  experi- 
ence ; and  he  was  now  starving.  As  he  passed 
the  great  dust-heap,  he  gave  one  vague,  melan- 
choly gaze  that  way,  and  then  looked  wistfully 
into  the  canal.  And  he  continued  to  look  into 
the  canal  os  he  slowly  moved  along,  till  he  was 
out  of  sight. 

A dust-heap  of  this  kind  is  often  worth  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  The  present  one  was  very 
large  and  very  valuable.  It  was  in  fact  a large 
hill,  and  being  in  the  vicinity  of  small  suburb 
cottages,  it  rose  above  them  like  a great  blaok 
, mountain.  Thistles,  groundsel,  and  rank  grass 
j grew  in  knots  on  small  parts  which  had  re- 
mained for  a long  time  undisturbed ; crows  often 
alighted  on  its  top,  and  seemed  to  put  on  their 
spectacles  and  become  very  busy  and  serious  ; 
flocks  of  sparrows  often  made  predatory  descents 
upon  it ; an  old  goose  and  gander  might  some- 
times be  seen  following  each  other  up  its  side, 
nearly  midway ; pigs  rooted  round  its  base,  and, 
now  and  then,  one  bolder  than  the  rest  would 
venture  some  way  up,  attracted  by  the  mixed 
odors  of  some  hidden  marrow-bone  enveloped  in 
a decayed  cabbage  leaf — a rare  event,  both  of 
these  articles  being  unusual  oversights  of  the 
searchers  below. 

The  principal  ingredient  of  all  these  dust- 
heaps  is  fine  cinders  and  ashes ; but  as  they  are 
accumulated  from  the  contonts  of  all  the  dust- 
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holes  and  bins  of  the  vicinity,  and  as  many  more 
as  possible,  the  fresh  arrivals  in  their  original 
state  present  very  heterogeneous  materials.  We 
can  not  better  describe  them,  than  by  presenting 
a brief  sketch  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
searchers  and  sorters,  who  are  assembled  below 
to  busy  themselves  upon  the  mass  of  original 
matters  which  are  shot  out  from  the  carts  of  the 
dustmen. 

The  bits  of  coal,  the  pretty  numerous  results 
of  acoident  and  servants1  carelessness,  are  picked 
out,  to  be  sold  forthwith;  the  largest  and  best 
of  the  cinders  are  also  selected,  by  another  party, 
who  sell  them  to  laundresses,  or  to  braziers  (for 
whose  purposes  coke  would  not  do  so  well) ; and 
the  next  sort  of  cinders,  called  the  breeze , be- 
cause it  is  left  after  the  wind  has  blown  the 
finer  cinders  through  an  upright  sieve,  is  sold  to 
the  brick-makers. 

Two  other  departments,  called  the  “soft- 
ware”  and  the  “ hard-ware,11  are  very  important. 
The  former  includes  all  vegetable  and  animal 
matters— every  thing  that  will  decompose. 
These  are  selected  and  bagged  at  once,  and 
oarried  off  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  sold  as 
manure  for  ploughed  land,  wheat,  barley,  See. 
Under  this  head,  also,  the  dead  cats  are  com- 
prised. They  are,  generally,  the  perquisites  of 
the  women  searchers.  Dealers  come  to  the 
wharf,  or  dust-field,  every  evening;  they  give 
sixpence  for  a white  cat,  fourpence  for  a colored 
oat,  and  for  a black  one  according  to  her  quality. 
The  “ hard-ware11  includes  all  broken  pottery, 
pans,  orockery,  earthenware,  oyster-shells,  Ac., 
which  are  sold  to  make  new  roads. 

“The  bones11  are  selected  with  care,  and 
sold  to  the  soap-boiler.  He  boils  out  the  fat 
and  marrow  first,  for  special  use,  and  the  bones 
are  then  crushed  and  sold  for  manure. 

Of  “rags,”  the  woolen  rags  are  bagged  and 
sent  off  for  hop-manure ; the  white  linen  rags 
are  washed,  and  sold  to  make  paper,  Ac. 

The  “tin  things11  are  collected  and  put  into 
an  oven  with  a grating  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  solder  which  unites  the  parts  melts,  and  runs 
through  into  a receiver.  This  is  sold  separately ; 
the  detached  pieces  of  tin  are  then  sold  to  be 
melted  up  with  old  iron,  Ac. 

Bits  of  old  brass,  lead,  Ac.,  are  sold  to  be 
melted  up  separately,  or  in  the  mixture  of 
ores. 

All  broken  glass  vessels,  as  cruets,  mustard- 
pots,  tumblers,  wine-glasses,  bottles,  Ac.,  are 
sold  to  the  old-glass  shops. 

As  for  any  articles  of  jewelry,  silver-spoons, 
forks,  thimbles,  or  other  plate  and  valuables, 
they  are  pocketed  off-hand  by  the  first  finder. 
Coins  of  gold  and  silver  are  often  found,  and 
many  “coppers.11 

Meantime,  every  body  is  hard  at  work  near 
the  base  of  the  great  dust-heap.  A certain 
number  of  cart-loads  having  been  raked  and 
searched  for  all  the  different  things  just  de- 
scribed, the  whole  of  it  now  undergoes  the  pro- 
cess of  sifting.  The  men  throw  up  the  stuff,  and 
the  women  rift  it. 


“ When  I was  a young  girl,11  said  Peg  Dot 
ting — 

“That’s  a long  while  ago,  Peggy,11  inter- 
rupted one  of  the  sifters : but  Peg  did  not  hear 
her. 

“When  I was  quite  a young  thing,11  con- 
tinued she,  addressing  old  John  Doubleyear, 
who  threw  up  the  dust  into  her  sieve,  “ it  was 
the  fashion  to  wear  pink  roses  in  the  shoes,  as 
bright  as  that  morsel  of  ribbon  Sally  has  just 
picked  out  of  the  dust ; yes,  and  sometimes  in 
the  hair,  too,  on  one  side  of  the  head,  to  set  off 
the  white  powder  and  salve-stuff.  I never  wore 
one  of  these  head-dresses  myself— don’t  throw 
up  the  dust  so  high,  John — but  I lived  only  a 
few  doors  lower  down  from  those  as  did.  Don’t 
throw  up  the  dust  so  high,  I tell  ’ee — the  wind 
takes  it  into  my  face.” 

“ Ah  ! There  ! What’s  that  ?”  suddenly  ex- 
claimed little  Jem,  running  as  fast  as  his  poor 
withered  legs  would  allow  him,  toward  a fresh 
heap,  which  had  just  been  shot  down  on  the 
wharf  from  a dustman’s  cart.  He  made  a dive 
and  a search — then  another — then  one  deeper 
still.  “ I’m  sure  I saw  it !”  cried  be,  and  again 
made  a dash  with  both  hands  into  a fresh  place, 
and  began  to  distribute  the  ashes,  and  dust,  and 
rubbish  on  every  side,  to  the  great  merriment  of 
all  the  rest. 

“What  did  you  see,  Jemmy?”  asked  old 
Doubleyear,  in  a compassionate  tone. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know,”  said  the  boy,  “ only  it 
was  like  a bit  of  something  made  of  real  gold!” 

A fresh  burst  of  laughter  from  the  company 
assembled  followed  this  somewhat  vague  declar- 
ation, to  whioh  the  dustmen  added  one  or  two 
elegant  epithets,  expressive  of  their  contempt 
of  the  notion  that  they  could  have  overlooked  a 
bit  of  any  thing  valuable  in  the  process  of  empty- 
ing sundry  dust-boles,  and  carting  them  away. 

“Ah,”  said  one  of  the  sifters,  “poor  Jem’s 
always  a-fancying  something  or  other  good — 
but  it  never  comes.” 

“ Didn’t  I find  three  cats  this  morning !”  cried 
Jem  ; “ two  on  ’em  white  ’uns ! How  you  go 
on  !” 

“ I meant  something  quite  different  from  the 
like  o’  that,”  said  the  other ; “ I was  a-thinking 
of  the  rare  sights  all  you  three  there  have 
one  time  and  another.” 

The  wind  having  changed  and  the  day  beoome 
bright,  the  party  at  work  all  seemed  disposed 
to  be  more  merry  than  usual.  The  foregoing 
remark  excited  the  curiosity  of  several  of  the 
sifters,  who  had  recently  joined  the  “ company,” 
the  parties  alluded  to  were  requested  to  favor 
them  with  the  recital ; and  though  the  request 
was  made  with  only  a half-concealed  irony,  still 
it  was  all  in  good-natured  pleasantry,  and  was 
immediately  complied  with.  Old  Doubleyear 
spoke  first. 

“ I had  a bad  night  of  it  with  the  rats  some 
years  ago — they  run’d  all  over  the  floor,  and 
over  the  bed,  and  one  on  ’em  oome’d  and  guv 
a squeak  close  into  my  ear — so  I could’nt  stetp 
comfortable.  I wouldn’t  ha’  minded  a trifle  of 
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\i  y hot  ibis  was  too  much  ©fa  good  thing,  So,  true.  Hot,  a«  1 was  a-saying,  I wouldn’t  lei 
1 got  up  befetfn*  sun-fuii*.  and  wont  mu  (b/  a him  light  me  with  the  lanterA  by  reason  of  bis 
wiUk;  and  duck  in**  I **  »*ali  be  near  *?ur  sor6  throat — tffoe*  1.  smson — and  as  f went  along, 

vwk-ploaa  l f4cr»“ly  rc/me'd  down  this  wuy,  i the  night  seemed  to  grow  darker  and  darker. 
*rnck*>d  in>  brtoU-bold  3*  that  time,  near  the  A straight  road,  though,  and  I was  sc*  used  to 
. canai  yonder.  The  »bh  Was  jasl  a-rhdng  up  it  bydft}vtime;it  tUdn’i  matter  for  the  darkness, 
behind  the  du»t-beap  bl»  I got  iu  sight  t*f  it;  and  Hows’ ever,  when  1 corned  neav  tfio  bottom 
soo-a  it  «tf&  :4%&-  very  bright  ; and  of  the  du^t-beap  as  I had  tc»  pass,  the  great  dark 

though  I had  twi)  *y»iH  thefo  1 was  obligated  to  heap  was  *o  attwilcJy  tfje  *&&&  &«.  the  uqrbt,  yc* 
she*  tbfon  .both*  When  ! opened  them  again,  couldn't  ltd  l -one.  from  fotbot.  So,  thinks  i tc, 
Aha  son  was  higher  «? p;  hut  in  hi*  haste  t»  get  I thinking  of  ui  this  moment? 

©ref  the  ilust-heap.  he  had  dropped  .*»r«oUii.j£.  —lot  ihe  life  a'  me  1 emi't  coll  it  to  mind  ; bit: 
Ym  may  laugh.  I say  He  bad  dropped  some-  ikotlb  neither  here  cor  tbe^  only  to?  duu~-?H; 
iti tog-  Well— I canT  «ay  what  it  wax.  in  was  a ^B?eihing  that  ltd  me  to  ^member  the  J 

wiurto* — a bit  of  hts-solf;  I suppose.  It  wa^  s*fnry  «f  how  the  tfovil  goe>  aboatlike  a ^>ijdng  ' 

just  fike  him— a.  bis  on  him.,  I mean — -quite  as  ; Jwn.  And  while  I wi ^ a- hoping  be  might  rwi 

Mghr-~pm  not  v*  h%  And  be  out  a-maring  that  flight,  wh/dt  should  I aeo 

owt  Up  ia  tfe.sky,  but  giving  and  Sparkling  all , mu  not  of  one  Aide  «;f  the  ttattdiegp,  but  a bn«u* 
mi  upon  the  dh&-ho*p;  Thinks  I~~T  was  ;$A*i  ;ahmti>g>iiiar  dofor.  I stood  r<a 

* founger  ih#&  bf  *ome  VcrWvUwio  1 am  i aby X dm; ^^tdniow-Vhkl  V 

>WrW— hav;^  a neiiriir  U^nk.  Though  There  ft  lay,  w*  beautiful  us  £ new-born  babe, 
ywtt  be  & tut  tf  the  won’t  hurt  ait  a^hhhog  m the  da^  1;  ■ :&y  degrees  i gtu 

it  poor  m£b;  - Set,  I talked  toward  the  dus£-  i;oursgcr:  io  £**  almle  ucarer—^ind  <lum  a little 
heap,  end  itp  I went,  keeping  the  piece  of  n«arei  atilt — -lbr,  j*m  1 to  mveelf,  I'm  a aimgi 
sparkling  fire  ta  dght  all  the  while.  But  huldre  woman,  1 ^ know,  but  J have  repantbd,  ami  dg 

l g»t;ttp  16  ityt.be  stin  wenr  J*nhimi  u nknid— • »^pe.nt  ephMoUtlf  of  •dl  the  sins  oi  r«>y  yooib^ 

sad  a*  he  went  outdikcy  so  thit  young  an  he,  ami  the  ^fefidmga  of  my  ^g^-- ^bhih  I«tT« 

fea^  dropped,  went  mit  nrier  him-  And  f and  onv&  X had  & v*0*y  he'airy 

bad  my  eiuniy  tip  the  heap  lor  ootlung,  .tboagh- ' 

I had  marked  the  place  vere  if Any  very  pefettely  $o<  I wa?  • • i tented'  hi! 

tbei^-  wan  no  signs  at  all  on  him,.  U'n<T •f?0'-4*a»»fuln£t<«.  «)•  h^V*5^ 

morsel  teii  ol'  the  light  as  hiui  {*eea  ttu?i»e.  i into  a goodialt  U4  hi  uourage,  ior^Tiud  i ^te}>s— 
fmutchcsii  aB  about  , bat  found'  hplitingi  Vept  8 : a jhtle  furder-Hwd  a totle  fiudar 
i»it  oT  hfokea  ghw»  as  had  got  stoek  tn  tbe.hho.l : t ; #omt'd  just  up  ibe  beautiful  ebiniag  &i&r 
«l  an  old  ^hoc.  And  that's . my. story.- ' ' -'SfiiCi)T  flying  upon  the  dost  ViTell,  it  was-ii  long  turae 
*rer  tt  mea  «a;w  any  thing  ai  dfl,  I atw  a hiv  ^ : C stood  adooiemg  dowti  at  it,  } wnturw3 

tfed  mui  I thank  God  far  it  It  wai  a .tfe'tfcb  what 1 arterwsrxb  did.  Bui  ul  last  I did 
biased  sight  for  a ^ tagged  olii  oitvn  of  three  stoop  down  mth  forth  h^ud^  «k>triy— rih  vam  it  :■ 
and  tm,  Whbb  wii5  my  age  at  that  might  burn,  of  lute~*s»d  gHihfertng  up  a good 
timo  7:  sOu>p  of  a»JtMu?  os  nif  )uimk  wont  u.loog,  I took 

rtKw,  fogfgf  ?' several  voices,  “ifcti  •?! -Up, ^ shining 
on  wrhat  yew  Pag  taw  a liii  oT  tha  mooh.^  before  :i^Av>t4id';5k&^. % ^i^hluu  ,mikt  twig  up 

“ No,^  siud  il».  Ihnting,  inather  mdignantly  ^ l.routHi;  ^t7*t^  -hSygtv«»  she  1 — l wn» 

u.I!m  no  Kioofi-mkefi;  Not  a sign  of  the  mooo  .-ptmiaWi  .^HH':' what  Provide ncie  : 

wad  there,  «or  a *pnrk  of  a ciur— tho  time  l had  >ent  pu.-pos*  than  tb''be;W‘ 

apeak  on/'  ned  h like  whom  it 

w WeU->-go  ock  Pvggy — go  »m)V’  has  pit  v . ^ > hy*..f  •*.♦»  <y*  : dt» hj  with  tho  Uivs  of  qm 

UI  don’t  know  «a  1 wtU,  - ttMt]  Peggy,  [.legj  Art^.^v.  .«»d  inconvenience  nf. 

But  b^ing  pHeiiiod  fcy  n few  goofo tempered,  * ^ wfo*/.**  s iuj  WoI»— J :>u  punished  ^ Gey*t- 

though  nOineWhat  humomue  compliment*,  «ho  hod  m reward  ■;  for,  presently,  tfea  Vlulol 

tim?  favored  j&mt  With  he^;  ligliJl  got  very  pale,  end  <hvn  yn-M  out  , bhd 

•*  There  tw>  o^n,  nov  star.v,  nor  c'omot.  whem  l reached  liome,  still  bolding  hi  hcdli 
ua  the  \ersal  heavens,  nor  lamp  cor  laniejCn  hands  all  I had  ^aihereij  tip,  and  when  l took 
afong  the  road,  when  I vcAllsed  home  onc  win-  it  in  ihe  A^andle,  u ha4  turned  into  the  red  shell 
ters  m^fht  from  tho  cottage  of  WiAnr  Pin,  | of  a lohsky’s  head,  and  its  two  black  eves;  poked 
where  I had  betm  id  leg.  wilh  her  and  >trs.  ; up  at  mo  with  a long  star'cs— awd  I may  s^y,  a 
Dry v,  ti»  lived  in  the  olmsbtvuse^  They  wanted  | strong  smell  too^—C'rtough  k>  knock  a poor  body 
iWvy,  ilie  son  of  Bill  Davy  thtf  milkinuin  td  see  j down.” 

me  home  with  the  larneru,  but  I woulduH  let  \ Great  applause,  and  po  lirtle  laughtory  fol- 
ium 'caase  of  his  sore  throat.  Throat  !•— -no,  it  [lo^ed  tho  Conclusion  of  old  PaggyA  *ioryf  but 
wasn’t  hi*  throat  it*  was  rare  sore — -it  vra4j-^nov  f-she'^Thotjotii  in  the  merriment.  She' .said  if 
.1  vnwift-^yw,  it  wa&~~\t  .vros  hk  tor?  as.  was  wn-?  all  very  wall  for  young  people  to  htugu, 
noire.  His  big  t*:«.  A n&il  cut  of  his  bool  bad  j bm  at  her  age  she  bad  enough  u>  do  u pray  ? 
•gr«  mti%  it.  I (aid  him  he’d  ho  sure  t<>  h%v»  a iimd  fJb'A  had  itever  said  so  many  prayt^rtr.  nar 
fcadroe,  if  .he' didn't  g<i  to  church  more  regpiay,  j with  s<«  mre*h'  (er?e  ncy.  »K  slm  hud  dorm  .since 
imi  im  wvmlia  t listen ; and  so  my  words  come'd  | sim  wtdvod  the  ble^d  sight  . of  the  blue  slv 
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UGLINESS  REDEEMED— A TALE  OF  A LONDON  DUST-HEAP. 


St.  George’s  paid  Mr.  Stapleton  five  hundred 
pounds  a year,  not  to  leave  the  heap  standing, 
but  to  carry  it  away.  Of  course  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  be  paid  highly  for  selling  his  dust. 

But  to  return.  The  three  friends  having  set- 
tled to  their  satisfaction  the  amount  of  money 
they  should  probably  obtain  by  the  sale  of  the 
golden  miniature-frame,  and  finished  the  castles 
which  they  had  built  with  it  in  the  air,  the  frame 
was  again  enfolded  in  the  sound  part  of  the 
parchment,  the  rags  and  rottenness  of  the  law 
were  cast  away,  and  up  they  rose  to  bend  their 
steps  homeward  to  the  little  hovel  where  Peggy 
lived,  she  having  invited  the  others  to  tea  that 
they  might  talk  yet  more  fully  over  the  wonder- 
ful good  luck  that  had  befallen  them. 

u Why,  if  there  isn’t  a man’s  head  in  the 
canal !”  suddenly  cried  little  Jem.  M Looky 
there! — isn’t  that  a man’s  head? — Yesj  it’s  a 
drowndedd  man?” 

44  A drowndedd  man,  as  I live  1”  ejaculated 
old  Doubleyear. 

44  Let’s  get  him  out,  and  see !”  cried  Peggy. 
14  Perhaps  the  poor  soul’s  not  quite  gone.” 

Little  Jem  scuttled  off  to  the  edge  of  the 
canal,  followed  by  the  two  old  people.  As  soon 
as  the  body  had  floated  nearer,  Jem  got  down 
into  the  water,  and  stood  breast-high,  vainly 
measuring  his  distance  with  one  arm  out,  to  see 
if  he  could  reach  some  part  of  the  body  as  it  was 
passing.  As  the  attempt  was  evidently  without 
& chance,  old  Doubleyear  managed  to  get  down 
into  the  water  behind  him,  and  holding  him  by 
one  hand,  the  boy  was  thus  enabled  to  make  a 
plunge  forward  as  the  body  was  floating  by. 
He  succeeded  in  reaching  it ; but  the  jerk  was 
too  much  for  the  weakness  of  his  aged  com- 
panion, who  was  pulled  forward  into  the  canal. 
A loud  cry  burst  from  both  of  them,  which  was 
yet  more  loudly  echoed  by  Peggy  on  the  bank. 
Doubleyear  and  the  boy  were  now  struggling 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  canal  with  the  body 
of  the  man  swirling  about  between  them.  They 
would  inevitably  have  been  drowned,  had  not  old 
Peggy  caught  up  a long  dust-rake  that  was  close 
at  hand — scrambled  down  up  to  her  knees  in 
the  canal — clawed  hold  of  the  struggling  group 
with  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  and  fairly  brought  the 
whole  to  land.  Jem  was  first  up  the  bank,  and 
helped  up  his  two  heroic  companions ; after  which 
with  no  small  difficulty,  they  contrived  to  haul 
the  body  of  the  stranger  out  of  the  water.  Jem 
at  once  recognized  in  him  the  forlorn  figure  of 
the  man  who  had  passed  by  in  the  morning,  look- 
ing so  sadly  into  the  canal,  as  he  walked  along. 

It  Ls  a fact  well  known  to  those  who  work  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  great  dust-heaps,  that  when 
the  ashes  have  been  warmed  by  the  sun,  eats 
and  kittens  that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  canal 
and  buried  a few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  have 
usually  revived ; and  the  same  has  often  occurred 
in  the  case  of  men.  Accordingly  the  three,  with- 
out a moment’s  hesitation,  dragged  the  body  along 
to  the  dust-heap,  where  they  made  a deep  trenoh, 
in  which  they  placed  it,  covering  it  all  over  up 
to  the  neck. 
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44  There  now,”  ejaculatedTeggy,  sitting  down 
with  a long  puff  to  recover  her  breath,  44  he’ll  lie 
very  comfortable,  whether  or  no.” 

“Couldn’t  lie  better,”  said  old  Doubleyear, 
44  even  if  he  knew  it.” 

The  three  now  seated  themselves  close  by,  to 
await  the  result. 

44 1 thought  I’d  a lost  him,”  said  Jem,  44  and 
myself  too ; and  when  I pulled  Daddy  in  arter 
me,  I guv  us  all  three  up  for  this  world.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Doubleyear,  44  it  must  have  gone 
queer  with  us  if  Peggy  had  not  come  in  with 
the  rake.  How  d'yee  feel,  old  girl ; for  you’ve 
had  a narrow  escape  too.  I wonder  we  were 
not  too  heavy  for  you,  and  so  pulled  you  in  to 
go  with  us.” 

44  The  Lord  be  praised  1”  fervently  ejaculated 
Peggy,  pointing  toward  the  pallid  face  that  lay 
surrounded  with  ashes.  A convulsive  twitching 
passed  over  the  features,  the  lips  trembled,  the 
ashes  over  the  breast  heaved,  and  a low  moan- 
ing sound,  which  might  have  come  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal,  was  heard.  Again  the 
moaning  sound,  and  then  the  eyes  opened,  but 
closed  almost  immediately.  44  Poor  dear  soul !” 
whispered  Peggy,  44  how  he  suffers  in  surviving. 
Lift  him  up  a little.  Softly.  Don’t  be  afeared. 
We’re  only  your  good  angels,  like— only  poor 
cinder-sifters— don’ tee  be  afeared.” 

By  various  kindly  attentions  and  manoeuvres 
such  as  these  poor  people  had  been  accustomed 
to  practice  on  those  who  were  taken  out  of  the 
canal,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  gradually 
brought  to  his  senses.  He  gazed  about  him,  as 
well  he  might — now  looking  in  the  anxious, 
though  begrimed,  faces  of  the  three  strange  ob- 
jects, all  in  their  44  weeds”  and  dust — and  then 
up  at  the  huge  dust-heap,  over  which  the  moon 
was  now  slowly  rising. 

44  Land  of  quiet  Death  1”  murmured  he,  faint- 
ly, 44  or  land  of  Life,  as  dark  and  still — I have 
passed  from  one  into  the  other ; but  which  of  ye 
I am  now  in,  seems  doubtful  to  my  senses.” 

u Here  we  are,  poor  gentleman,”  cried  Peg- 
gy, 44  here  we  are,  all  friends  about  you.  How 
did  ’ee  tumble  into  the  canal  ?” 

44  The  Earth,  then,  once  more  I”  said  the 
stranger,  with  a deep  sigh.  “I  know  where 
I am,  now.  I remember  this  great  dark  hill 
of  ashes — like  Death’s  kingdom,  full  of  all  sorts 
of  strange  things,  and  put  to  many  uses.” 

44  Where  do  you  live  ?”  asked  old  Doubleyear ; 
“shall  we  try  and  take  you  home,  sir?” 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully.  All 
this  time,  littlp  Jem  had  been  assiduously  em- 
ployed in  rubbing  his  feet  and  then  his  hands  ; in 
doing  which  the  piece  of  dirty  parchment,  with 
the  miniature-frame,  dropped  out  of  his  breast- 
pocket. A good  thought  instantly  struck  Peggy. 

44  Run,  Jemmy  dear — run  with  that  golden 
thing  to  Mr.  Spikechin,  the  pawnbroker’s — get 
something  upon  it  directly,  and  buy  some  nice 
brandy— and  some  Godfrey’s  cordial — and  a 
blanket,  Jemmy — and  call  a coach,  and  get  up 
outside  on  it,  and  make  the  coachoe  drive  back 
here  as  fast  as  you  can.” 
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Bat  before  Jemmy  could  attend  to  this,  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  the  stranger  whose  life  they  had 
preserved,  raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  the  miniature-frame.  Directly 
he  looked  at  it,  he  raised  himself  higher  up- 
turned it  about  once  or  twice — then  caught  up 
the  piece  of  parchment,  and  uttering  an  ejacu- 
lation, which  no  one  could  have  distinguished 
either  as  of  joy  or  of  pain,  sank  back  fainting. 

In  brief,  this  parchment  was  a portion  of  the 
title-deed*  he  had  lost;  and  though  it  did  not 
prove  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  for- 
tune, it  brought  his  opponent  to  a composition, 
which  gave  him  an  annuity  for  life.  Small  as 
this  was,  he  determined  that  these  poor  people, 
who  had  so  generously  saved  his  life  at  the  risk 
of  their  own,  should  be  sharers  in  it.  Finding 
that  what  they  most  desired  was  to  have  a cot- 
tage in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dust-heap,  built 
large  enough  for  all  three  to  live  together,  and 
keep  a cow,  Mr.  Waterhouse  paid  a visit  to 
Manchester-sqnare,  where  the  owner  of  the 
property  resided.  He  told  his  story,  as  far  as 
was  needful,  and  proposed  to  purchase  the  field 
in  question. 

The  great  dust-contractor  was  much  amused, 
and  his  daughter — a very  accomplished  young 
lady — was  extremely  interested.  So  the  mat- 
ter was  speedily  arranged  to  the  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  of  all  parties.  The  acquaintance, 
however,  did  not  end  here.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
renewed  his  visits  very  frequently,  and  finally 
made  proposals  for  the  young  lady’s  hand,  she 
having  already  expressed  her  hopes  of  a pro- 
pitious answer  from  her  father. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  the  latter,  “you  wish  to 
marry  my  daughter,  and  she  wishes  to  marry 
you.  You  are  a gentleman  and  a scholar,  but 
you  have  no  money.  My  daughter  is  what  you 
see,  and  she  has  no  money.  But  I have ; and 
therefore,  as  she  likes  you,  and  I like  you,  I’ll 
make  .you  both  an  offer.  I will  give  my  daugh- 
ter twenty  thousand  pounds— or  you  shall  have 
the  dust-heap.  Choose !” 

Mr.  Waterhouse  was  puzzled  and  amused, 
and  referred  the  matter  entirely  to  the  young 
lady.  But  she  was  for  having  the  money,  and 
no  trouble.  She  said  the  dust-heap  might  be 
worth  much,  but  they  did  not  understand  the 
business.  44  Very  well,”  said  her  father,  laugh- 
ing, “then  there’s  the  money.” 

This  was  the  identical  dust-heap,  as  we  know 
from  authentic  information,  which  was  subse- 
quently sold  for  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
exported  to  Russia  to  rebuild  Moscow. 

8KETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  CHARACTER. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

THE  OLD  SQUIRE. 

THE  old  squire,  or,  in  other  words,  the  squire 
of  the  old  school,  is  the  eldest  born  of 
John  Bull;  he  is  the  “very  moral  of  him;” 
as  like  him  as  pea  to  pea.  He  has  a tolerable 
share  of  his  good  qualities ; and  as  for  his  pre- 
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judices — oh,  they  are  his  meat  and  drink,  and 
the  very  clothes  he  wears.  He  is  made  up  of 
prejudices— he  is  covered  all  over  with  them. 

They  are  the  staple  of  his  dreams  ; they  gar- 
nish his  dishes,  they  spice  his  cup,  they  enter 
into  his  very  prayers,  and  they  make  his  will 
altogether.  His  oaks  and  elms  in  his  park,  and 
in  his  woods — they  are  sturdy  timbers,  in  troth, 
and  gnarled  and  knotted  to  some  purpose,  for 
they  have  stood  for  centuries;  but  what  are 
they  to  the  towering  upshoots  of  his  prejudices? 

Oh,  they  are  mere  wands  1 If  he  has  not  stood 
for  centuries,  his  prejudices  have ; for  they  have 
come  down  from  generation  to  generation  with 
the  family  and  the  estate.  They  have  ridden, 
to  use  another  figure,  like  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  ancestors,  and  have 
skipped  from  those  of  one  ancestor  to  thoee  oi 
the  next ; and  there  they  sit  on  his  own  most 
venerable,  well-fed,  comfortable,  ancient,  and 
gray-eyed  prejudices,  as  familiar  to  their  seat 
as  the  collar  of  his  coat.  He  would  take  ooid 
without  them ; to  part  with  them  would  be  the 
death  of  him.  Sol  don’t  go  too  near — don't 
let  us  alarm  them ; for,  in  truth,  they  have  had 
insults,  and  met  with  impertinences  of  late  years, 
and  have  grown  fretful  and  cantankerous  in  their 
old  age.  Nay,  horrid  radicals  have  not  hesitated, 
in  this  wicked  generation,  to  aim  sundry  deadly 
blows  at  them  ; and  it  has  been  all  that  the  old 
squire  has  been  able  to  do  to  protect  them- 
Then—  , 

You  need  not  rub  them  backward*  like  a cat, 

If  you  would  aee  them  spirt  and  sparkle  up. 

You  have  only  to  give  one  look  at  them,  and 
they  will  appear  to  all  in  bristles  and  fury,  like 
a nest  of  porcupines. 

The  old  squire,  like  his  father,  is  a sincere 
lover  and  a most  hearty  hater.  What  does 
he  love?  Oh,  he  loves  the  oountry — ’tis  the 
only  country  on  the  earth  that  is  worth  call- 
ing a country;  and  he  loves  the  constitution. 

But  don’t  ask  him  what  it  is,  unless  you  want 
to  test  the  hardness  of  his  walking-stick;  it 
is  the  constitution,  the  finest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  all  the  better  for  being,  like  the  Athan- 
asian  creed,  a mystery.  Of  what  use  is  it 
that  the  mob  should  understand  it?  It  is  ov 
glorious  constitution — that  is  enough.  Are  yon 
not  contented  to  feel  how  good  it  <s,  without 
going  to  peer  into  its  very  ent  rails,  and  perhaps 
ruin  it,  like  an  ignorant  fehow  putting  his  hand 
into  the  works  of  a clock  ? Arc  you  not  con- 
tented to  let  the  sun  shine  on  you?  Do  yoo 
want  to  go  up  and  see  what  it  is  made  of?  Well, 
then,  it  is  the  constitution — the  finest  thing  in 
the  world  ; and,  good  as  the  country  is,  it  would 
he  good  for  nothing  without  it,  no  more  than  s 
hare  would  without  stuffing,  or  a lantern  with- 
out a candle,  or  the  church  without  the  steeple 
or  the  ring  of  bells.  Well,  he  loves  the  con- 
stitution, as  he  ought  to  do ; for  has  it  not  done 
well  for  him  and  his  forefathers  ? And  has  it 
not  kept  the  mob  in  their  places,  spite  of  the 
French  Revolution?  And  taken  care  of  the 
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But  the  old  squire  is  not  without  his  troubles. 
In  his  serious  judgment  all  the  world  is  degen- 
erating. The  nation  is  running  headlong  to 
ruin.  “ Lord,  how  different  it  was  in  my  time !”  | 
Is  his  constant  exclamation.  The  world  is  now  j 
completely  turned  topsy-turvy.  Here  is  the  Re-  i 
form  Bill,  the  New  Poor-law,  which  though  it! 
does  make  sharp  work  among  the  rogues  and  j 
vagabonds,  yet  has  sorely  shorn  the  authority  of  i 
magistrates.  Here  are  the  New  Game-laws, ! 
Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  Navigation-  j 
laws  - new  books,  ail  trash  and  nonsense  j and  ; 
these  harum-scarum  railroads,  cutting  up  the ; 
country  and  making  it  dangerous  to  be  riding  j 
out  any  where.  “Just,”  says  he,  “as  a sober  ( 
gentleman  is  riding  quietly  by  the  side  of  his 
wood,  bang ! goes  that  1 hell-in-harness,’  a 
steam-engine,  past.  Up  goes  the  horse,  down 
goes  the  rider  to  a souse  in  the  ditch,  and  a 
broken  collar  bone.” 

Then  all  the  world  is  now  running  all  over 
the  continent,  learning  all  sort s of  Frenchified 
airs  and  fashious  and  notions,  and  beggaring 
themselves  into  the  bargain.  He  never  set  foot 
on  the  d— d,  beggarly,  frog-eating  Continent — 
not  be  ! It  was  thought  enough  to  live  at  home, 
and  eat  good  roast  beef,  and  sing  “ God  save  the  i 
King,”  in  his  time  ; but  now  a man  is  looked  1 
upon  as  a mere  clown  who  has  not  run  so  far  I 
round  the  4 world  that  he  can  seldom  ever  find 
his  way  back  again  to  his  estate,  but  stops  short 
in  London,  where  all  the  extravagance  and  non- 
sease  in  creation  are  concentrated,  to  help  our 
mad  gentry  out  of  their  wits  and  their  money 
together.  The  old  squire  groans  here  in  earn- 
est ; for  his  daughter,  who  has  married  Sir 
Benjamin  Spankitt,  and  his  son  Tom,  who  has 
married  the  Lady  Babara  Ridemdown,  are  as 
mad  as  the  rest  of  them. 

Of  Tom,  the  young  squire,  we  shall  take  a 
more  complete  view  anon.  But  there  is  another 
of  the  old  squire’s  troubles  yet  to  be  noticed,  and 
that  is  in  the  shape  of  an  upstart.  One  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  times  is  the  growth  and 
spread  of  upstarts.  Old  families  going  down,  as 
well  as  old  customs,  and  new  people,  who  are 
nobody,  taking  their  places.  Old  estates  bought 
up — not  by  the  old  gentry,  who  are  scattering 
their  money  in  London,  and  among  all  the  grin- 
ning monsieurs,  mynheers,  and  signores,  on  the 
frogifieJ  continent,  but  by  the  soap-boilers  and 
sugar-bakers  of  London.  The  country  gentry,  I 
he  avers,  have  been  fools  enough  to  spend  their 
money  in  London,  and  now  the  people  they  have 
spent  it  among  are  coming  and  buying  up  all 
the  estates  about  them.  Ask  him,  as  you  ride 
out  with  him  by  the  side  of  some  great  wood  or 
venerable  park,  “ What  old  family  lives  there  ?” 
u Old  family  !”  he  exclaims,  with  an  air  of  angry 
astonishment ; “ old  family ! Where  do  you 
see  old  families  nowadays  ? That  is  Sir  Peter 
Po*t,  the  great  horse-racer,  who  was  a stable- 
boy  not  twenty  years  ago ; and  that  great  brick 
house  on  the  hill  there  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
great  Bearrings,  who  have  made  money  enough 
Among  the  bulls  and  bears  to  buy  up  the  estates 
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of  half  the  fools  hereabout.  But  that  is  nothing ; 
I can  assure  you,  men  are  living  in  halls  and 
abbeys  in  these  parts,  who  began  their  lives  in 
butchers’  shops  and  cobblers’  stalls.” 

It  might,  however,  be  tolerated  that  mer- 
chants and  lawyers,  stock-jobbers,  and  even 
sugar-bakers  and  soap-boilers,  should  buy  up 
the  old  houses ; but  the  most  grievous  nuisance, 
and  perpetual  thorn  in  the  old  squire’s  side,  is 
Abel  Grundy,  the  son  of  an  old  wheelwright, 
who,  by  dint  of  his  father’s  saving  and  his  own 
sharpness,  has  grown  into  a man  of  substance 
under  the  sq  ire’s  own  nose.  Abel  began  by 
buying  odds  nd  ends  of  lands  and  scattered  cot- 
tages, which  did  not  attract  the  squire’s  notice  j 
till  at  length,  a farm  being  to  be  sold,  which  the 
squire  meant  to  have,  and  did  not  fear  any  op- 
ponent, Abel  Grundy  bid  for  it,  and  bought  it, 
striking  the  old  steward  actually  dumb  with  as- 
tonishment ; and  then  it  was  found  that  all  the 
scattered  lots  which  Grundy  had  been  buying 
up,  lay  on  one  side  or  other  of  this  farm,  and 
made  a most  imposing  whole.  To  make  bad 
worse,  Grundy,  instead  of  taking  off  his  hat 
when  be  met  the  old  squire,  began  now  to  lift 
up  his  own  head  very  high  ; built  a grand  house 
on  the  land  plump  opposite  to  the  squire’s  hall- 
gates  *,  has  brought  a grand  wife — a rich  citizen’s 
daughter  ; set  tip  a smart  carriage ; and  as  the 
old  squire  is  riding  out  on  his  old  horse  Jack, 
with  his  groom  behind  him,  on  a roan  pony  with 
a whitish  mane  and  tail,  the  said  groom  having 
his  master’s  great  coat  strapped  to  his  back,  as 
he  always  has  on  such  occasions,  drives  past 
with  a dash  and  a cool  impudence  that  are  most 
astonishing. 

The  only  comfort  that  the  old  squire  has  in 
the  case  is  talking  of  the  fellow’s  low  origin. 
“Only  to  think,”  says  he,  “that  this  fellow’s 
father  hadn’t  even  wood  enough  to  make  a wheel- 
barrow till  my  family  helped  him;  and  I have 
seen  this  scoundrel  himself  scraping  manure 
in  the  high  roads,  before  he  went  to  the  village 
school  in  the  morning,  with  his  toes  peeping  out 
of  his  shoes,  and  his  shirt  hanging  like  a rabbit’s 
tail  out  of  his  ragged  trowsers;  and  now  the 
puppy  talks  of 4 my  carriage,’  and  ; my  footman,’ 
and  says  that  4 he  and  his  lady  purpote  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  town,’  meaning  London !” 

Wagstaff  laughs  at  the  squire’s  little  criticism 
on  Abel  Grundy,  and  shakes  his  head;  but  he 
| can  not  shake  the  chagrin  out  of  the  old  gentle- 
man’s heart.  Abel  Grundy’s  upstart  greatness 
| will  be  the  death  of  the  old  squire. 


THE  YOUNG  SQUIRE. 

By  smiling  fortune  blessed 
With  large  demesnes,  hereditary  wealth. 

Somxavxxxs. 

The  Old  Squire  and  the  Young  Squire  are  the 
antipodes  of  each  other.  They  are  representa- 
tives of  two  entirely  different  states  of  society  in 
this  country;  the  one,  but  the  vestige  of  that 
which  has  been ; the  other,  the  full  and  perfect 
image  of  that  which  is.  The  old  squires  are  liko 
I the  last  fading  and  shriveled  leaves  of  autumn 
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mud  Lady  Barbara,  however,  upheld  the  honor 
of  England  all  over  the  Continent.  In  Paris,  at 
the  baths  of  Germany,  at  Vienna,  Florence, 
Venice,  Rome,  Naples— every  where,  they  were 
distinguished  by  their  fine  persons,  their  fine 
equipage,  their  exquisite  tastes,  and  their  splen- 
did entertainments.  They  were  courted  and 
caressed  by  all  the  distinguished,  both  of  their 
wn  countrymen  and  of  foreigners.  Tom’s 
horses  and  equipage  were  the  admiration  of 
the  natives.  He  drove,  he  rode,  he  yachted, 
to  universal  admiration;  and,  meantime,  his 
lady  visited  all  the  galleries  and  works  of  art, 
and  received  in  her  house  all  the  learned  and 
the  literary  of  all  countries.  There,  you  always 
found  artists,  poets,  travelers,  critics,  dilettanti , 
and  connoisseurs,  of  all  nations  and  creeds. 

They  have  again  honored  their  country  with 
their  presence;  and  who  so  much  the  fashion 
as  they  ? They  are,  of  course,  au  fait  in  every 
matter  of  taste  and  fashion ; on  all  questions  of 
foreign  life,  manners,  and  opinions,  their  judg- 
ment is  the  law.  Their  town-house  is  in  Eaton- 
square , and  wbat  a house  is  that!  What  a 
paradise  of  fairy  splendor!  what  a mine  of 
wealth,  in  the  most  superb  furniture,  in  books 
in  all  languages,  paintings,  statuary,  and  pre- 
cious fragments  of  the  antique,  collected  out  of 
every  classical  city  and  country.  If  you  see  a 
most  exquisitely  tasteful  carriage,  with  a most 
fascinatingly  beautiful  lady  in  it,  in  the  park, 
amid  all  the  brilliant  concourse  of  the  ring,  you 
may  be  sure  you  see  the  celebrated  Lady  Bar- 
bara Cbesselton ; and  you  can  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize Tom  Chesselton  the  moment  you  clap  eyes 
on  him,  by  his  distinguished  figure,  and  the 
npendid  creature  on  which  he  is  mounted— to 
nay  nothing  of  the  perfection  of  his  groom,  and 
the  steed  which  he  also  ^bestrides.  Tom  never 
crosses  the  back  of  a horse  of  less  value  than  a 
thousand  pounds;  and  if  you  want  to  know 
really  what  horses  are,  you  must  go  down  to 
bis  villa  at  Wimbledon,  if  you  are  not  luoky 
enough  to  catch  a sight  of  him  proceeding  to  a 
levee,  or  driving  his  four-in-band  to  Ascot  or 
Epsom.  All  Piccadilly  has  been  seen  to  stand, 
lost  in  silent  admiration,  as  he  has  driven  his 
splendid  britchzka  along  it,  with  bis  perfection 
of  a little  tiger  by  his  side ; and  such  cattle  as 
never  besides  were  seen  in  even  harness  of  such 
richness  and  elegance.  Nay,  some  scores  of 
ambitious  young  whips  became  sick  of  their 
envy  of  his  superb  gauntlet  driving-gloves. 

But,  in  fact,  in  Tom’s  case,  as  in  all  others, 
you  have  only  to  know  his  companions  to  know 
bim;  and  who  are  they  bat  Chesterfield,  Co- 
ny ogham,  D’Orsay,  Eglintoun,  my  Lord  Water- 
ford, and  men  of  similar  figure  and  reputation. 
To  say  that  he  is  well  known  to  all  the  princi- 
pal frequenters  of  the  Carlton  Club  ; that  his 
carriages  are  of  the  most  perfect  make  ever 
turned  out  by  Windsor;  that  his  harness  is  only 
from  Shipley’s;  and  that  Stultz  has  the  honor 
of  gracing  his  person  with  his  habiliments;  is 
to  say  that  our  young  squire  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  men  of  fashion  in  England.  Lady  Bar- 


bara and  himself  have  a common  ground  of 
elegance  of  taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  genuine  aristocratic  life ; but  they 
have  very  different  pursuits,  arising  from  the 
difference  of  their  genius,  and  they  follow  them 
with  the  utmost  mutual  approbation. 

Lady  Barbara  is  at  once  the  worshiped 
beauty,  tbe  woman  of  fashion,  and  of  literature. 
No  one  has  turned  so  many  heads,  by  tbe  loveli- 
ness of  her  person,  and  the  bewitching  fascina- 
tion of  her  manners,  as  Lady  Barbara.  She  n 
a wit,  a poetess,  a connoisseur  in  art ; and  what 
can  be  so  dangerously  delightful  as  all  these 
characters  in  a fashionable  beauty,  and  a woman, 
moreover,  of  such  rank  and  wealth  ? She  does 
the  honors  of  her  house  to  the  mutual  friends 
and  noble  connections  of  her  husband  and  herself 
with  a perpetual  grace ; but  she  has,  besides, 
her  evenings  for  the  reception  of  her  literary 
and  artistic  acquaintance  and  admirers.  And 
who,  of  all  the  throng  of  authors,  artists,  critics, 
journalists,  connoisseurs,  and  amateurs,  who 
flock  there  are  not  her  admirers?  Lady  Bar- 
bara Chesselton  writes  travels,  novels,  novelists, 
philosophical  reflections,  poems,  and  almost 
every  species  of  thing  which  ever  has  heen 
written — such  is  the  universality  of  her  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  genius:  and  who  does 
not  hasten  to  be  the  first  to  pour  out  in  reviews, 
magazines,  daily  and  hebdomadal  journals,  the 
earliest  and  most  fervid  words  of  homage  and 
admiration?  Lady  Barbara  edits  an  annual, 
and  is  a contributor  to  the  “ Keepsake and  in 
her  kindness,  she  is  sure  to  find  out  all  the  nice 
young  men  about  the  press  ; to  encourage  them 
by  her  smile,  and  to  raise  them,  by  her  fascina- 
ting conversation  and  her  brilliant  saloons,  above 
those  depressing  influences  of  a too  sensitive 
modesty,  which  so  weighs  on  the  genius  of  the 
youth  of  this  age ; so  that  she  sends  them  away, 
all  heart  and  soul,  in  the  service  of  herself  and 
literature,  which  are  the  same  thing ; and  away 
they  go,  extemporizing  praises  on  her  ladyship^ 
and  spreading  them  through  leaves  of  all  sizes, 
to  the  wondering  eyes  of  readers  all  the  world 
over.  Publishers  run  with  their  unsalable 
manuscripts,  and  beg  Lady  Barbara  to  have  the 
goodness  to  put  her  name  on  the  title,  knowing 
by  golden  experience  that  one  stroke  of  her 
pen,  like  the  point  of  a galvanic  wire,  will  turn 
all  the  dullness  of  the  dead  mass  into  flame. 
Lady  Barbara  is  not  barbarous  enough  to  refuse 
so  simple  and  complimentary  a request;  nay, 
her  benevolence  extends  on  every  hand.  Dis- 
tressed authors,  male  and  female,  who  have  not 
her  rank,  and,  therefore,  most  clearly  not  her 
genius,  beg  her  to  take  their  literary  bantlings 
under  her  wing;  and  with  a heart,  as  full  of 
generous  sympathies  as  her  pen  is  of  magic,  she 
writes  but  her  name  on  the  title  as  an  “Open 
Sesame !”  and  )o ! the  dead  become  alive ; her 
genius  permeates  the  whole  volume,  which  that 
moment  pats  forth  wings  of  popularity,  and  flies 
into  every  bookseller’s  shop  and  every  circula- 
ting library  in  the  kingdom. 

Such  is  the  life  of  glory  and  Christian  bener- 
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olence  which  Lady  Barbara  daily  leads,  making 
authors,  critics,  and  publishers  all  happy  to- 
gether, by  the  overflowing  radiance  of  her  inde- 
fatigable and  inexhaustible  genius,  though  she 
sometimes  slyly  laughs  to  herself,  and  says, 
“ WLat  a thing  is  a title ! if  it  were  not  for  that, 
would  all  these  people  come  to  me  ? While 
Tom,  who  is  member  of  parliament  for  the  little 
borough  of  Dearish,  most  patriotically  dis- 
charges his  duty  by  pairing  off — visits  the 
classic  grounds  of  Ascot,  Epsom,  Newmarket, 
or  Goodwood,  or  traverses  the  moors  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  in  pursuit  of  grouse.  But 
once  a year  they  indulge  their  filial  virtues  in  a 
visit  to  the  old  squire.  The  old  squire,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  has  grown  of  late  years  queer  and 
snappish,  and  does  not  look  on  this  visit  quite  as 
gratefully  as  he  should.  “If  they  would  but 
come,”  he  says,  “ in  a quiet  way,  as  I used  to 
ride  over  and  see  my  father  in  his  time,  why  I 
should  be  right  glad  to  see  them;  but,  here 
they  oome,  like  the  first  regiment  of  an  invading 
array,  and  God  help  those  who  are  old,  and 
want  to  be  quiet !” 

The  old  gentleman,  moreover,  is  continually 
haranguing  about  Tom’s  folly  and  extravagance. 
It  is  his  perpetual  topic  to  his  wife,  and  wife’s 
maiden  sister,  and  Wagstaflf.  WagstafT  only 
shakes  his  head,  and  says,  “ Young  blood ! 
young  blood  1”  but  Mrs.  Chesselton  and  the 
maiden  sister  say,  “ Oh ! Mr.  Chesselton,  you 
don’t  consider  : Tom  has  great  connections,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  a certain  establishment. 
Things  are  different  now  to  what  they  were  in 
our  time.  Tom  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a 
very  fine  man,  and  Lady  Barbara  is  a very  fine 
woman,  and  a prodigious  clever  woman ! and 
you  ought  to  be  proud  of  them,  Chesselton.” 
At  which  the  old  gentleman  breaks  out,  if  he 
be  a little  elevated  over  his  wine : 

When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a fine  young  lady  of  high  quality, 

How  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  hia  grace  of  Leeds  good  company  I 

She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair. 

And  the  best  of  silk  and  entin  to  wear ; 

And  ride  in  a coach  to  take  the  air, 

And  have  a house  in  St.  Jomea's*aquare. 

Lady  Barbara  always  professes  great  affec- 
tion and  reverence  for  the  old  gentleman,  and 
tends  him  many  merry  and  kind  compliments 
and  messages;  and  sends  him,  moreover,  her 
new  books  as  soon  as  they  are  out,  most  mag- 
nificently bound ; bqt  all  won’t  do.  He  only 
says,  “If  she’d  please  me,  she’d  give  up  that 
oarsed  opera-box.  Why,  the  rent  of  that  thing 
—only  to  sit  in  and  hear  Italian  women  squeal- 
ing and  squalling,  and  to  see  impudent,  out- 
landish baggages  kicking  up  their  heels  higher 
than  any  decent  heads  ought  to  be — the  rent,  I 
say,  would  maintain  a parish  rector,  or  keep 
balf-a-dozcn  parish  schools  a*going.”  As  for 
her  books,  that  all  the  world  besides  are  in  rap- 
tures about,  the  old  squire  turns  them  over  as  a 
dog  would  a hot  dumpling ; says  nothing  but  a 
Bible  ought  to  be  so  extravagantly  bound ; and 


professes  that  “ the  matter  may  all  be  very  fine, 
but  be  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.” 
Yet,  whenever  Lady  Barbara  is  with  him,  she 
is  sure  to  talk  and  smile  herself  in  about  half  aa 
hour  into  bis  high  favor ; and  he  begins  to  run 
about  to  show  her  this  and  that,  and  calls  out 
©very  now  and  then,  “Let  Lady  Barbara  see 
this,  and  go  to  look  at  that.”  She  can  do  any 
thing  with  him,  except  get  him  to  London. 
“ London !”  he  exclaims;  “no;  get  me  to 
Bedlam  at  onee ! What  has  a rusty  old  fellow, 
like  roe,  to  do  at  London?  If  I could  find 
again  the  jolly  set  that  used  to  meet,  thirty 
years  ago,  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Pall  Mall, 
it  might  do;  but  London  isn’t  what  London 
used  to  be.  It’s  too  fine  by  half  for  a country 
squire,  and  would  drive  me  distracted  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  its  everlasting  noise  and  non- 
sense.” 

But  the  old  squire  does  get  pretty  well  dis- 
tracted with  the  annual  visit.  Down  come 
driving  the  young  squire  and  Lady  Barbara, 
with  a train  of  carriages  like  a fleet  of  men-of- 
war,  leading  the  way  with  their  traveling-coach 
and  four  horses.  Up  they  twirl  to  the  door  of 
old  hall.  The  old  bell  rings  a thundering  peal 
through  the  house.  Doors  fly  open — out  oome 
servants — down  come  the  young  guests  from 
their  carriages  ; and  while  embraces  and  saluta- 
tions are  going  on  in  the  drawing-room,  the  hall 
is  fast  filling  with  packages  upon  packages; 
servants  are  running  to  and  fro  along  the  pas- 
sages; grooms  and  carriages  are  moving  off  to 
the  stables  without;  there  is  lifting  and  grunt- 
ing at  portmanteaus  and  imperials,  as  they  are 
borne  up-stairs;  while  ladies’  maids  and  nurse- 
maids are  crying  out,  “ Oh,  take  care  of  that 
trunk !”  “ Mind  that  ban'-box !”  “ Ob,  gracious  f 
that  is  my  lady’s  dressing-case;  it  will  be 
down,  and  be  totally  ruined!”  Dogs  are  bark- 
ing; children  crying,  or  romping  about,  and 
the  whole  house  in  the  most  blessed  state  of 
bustle  and  eonfusion. 

For  a week  the  hurly-burly  continues;  in 
pour  all  the  great  people  to  see  Tom  and  Lady 
Barbara.  There  are  shootings  in  the  mornings, 
and  great  dinner  parties  in  the  evenings.  Tore 
and  my  lady  have  sent  down  before  them  plenty 
of  hampers  of  sach  wines  os  the  old  squire 
neither  keeps  nor  drinks,  and  they  have  brought 
their  plate  along  with  them ; and  the  old  house 
itself  is  astonished  at  the  odors  of  champagne, 
claret,  and  hook,  that  pervade,  and  at  the  glitter 
of  gold  and  silver  in  it.  The  old  man  is  full  of 
attention  and  politeness,  both  to  his  guests  and 
to  their  guests ; but  he  is  half  worried  with  the 
children,  and  t’other  half  worried  with  so  many 
fine  folks;  and  muddled  with  drinking  things 
that  be  is  not  used  to,  and  with  late  hours. 
WagstafT  has  fled — os  he  always  does  on  such 
occasions — to  a farm-house  on  the  verge  of  the 
estate.  The  hall,  and  the  parsonage,  and  even  the 
gardener’s  house,  arc  all  full  of  beds  for  guests, 
and  servants,  and  grooms.  Presently,  the  old 
gentleman,  in  his  morning  rides,  sees  some  of 
the  young  bucks  shooting  the  pheasants  in  his 
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Dome-park,  where  he  never  allows  them  to  be 
disturbed,  and  comes  home  in  a fume,  to  hear 
that  the  house  is  turned  upside-down  by  the 
host  of  scarlet-breeched  and  powdered  livery- 
servants,  and  that  they  have  turned  all  the 
maids1  heads  with  sweethearting.  But,  at 
length,  the  day  of  departure  arrives,  and  all 
sweep  away  as  suddenly  and  rapidly  as  they 
came;  and  the, old  squire  sends  off  for  Wag- 
stalf,  and  blesses  his  stars  that  what  he  calls 
‘the  annual  hurricane,”  is  over. 

But  what  a change  will  there  be  when  the 
old  squire  is  dead  I Already  have  Tom  and 
Lady  Barbara  walked  over  the  ground,  and 
planned  it.  That  horrid  fright  of  an  old  house, 
as  they  call  it,  will  be  swept  as  clean  away  as 
if  it  had  not  stood  there  five  hundred  years.  A 
grand  Elizabethean  pile  is  already  decreed  to 
succeed  it.  The  fashionable  architect  will 
come  driving  down  in  his  smart  Brougham, 
with  all  his  plans  and  papers.  A host  of , 
mechanics  will  oome  speedily  after  him,  by 
coach  or  by  wagon : booths  will  be  seen  rising 
all  around  the  old  place,  which  will  vanish 
away,  and  its  superb  successor  rise  where  it 
stood,  like  a magical  vision.  Already  are  pon- 
derous cases  lying  loaded,  in  London,  with 
massive  mantle-pieces  of  the  finest  Italian  mar- 
ble, marble  busts,  and  heads  of  old  Greek  and 
Roman  heroes,  genuine  burial-urns  from  Her- 
culaneum and  Pompeii,  and  vessels  of  terra- 
cotta, gloriously-sculptured  vases,  and  even 
columns  of  verde  antique — all  from  classic  Italy 
— to  adorn  the  walls  of  this  same  noble  new 
house. 

But,  meantime,  spite  of  the  large  income  of 
Tom  and  Lady  Barbara,  the  old  squire  has 
strange  suspicions  of  mortgages,  and  dealings 
with  Jews.  He  has  actually  inklings  of  horrid 
post-obits;  and  groans  as  he  looks  on  his  old 
oaks,  as  he  rides  through  his  woods  and  parks, 
foreseeing  their  overthrow;  nay,  he  fancies  bo 
sees  the  land-agent  among  his  quiet  old  farmers, 
like  a wild-cat  in  a rabbit  warren,  startling 
them  out  of  their  long  dream  of  ease  and  safety,  i 
with  news  of  doubled  rents,  and  notices  to  quit, 
to  make  way  for  threshing-machines,  winnow-  j 
ing- machines,  corn-crushers,  patent  ploughs,  I 


were  both  included  in  the  “ Hoc  age.”  In  the 
stern  peremptoriness  of  this  Roman  formula  we 
read  a picturesque  expression  of  the  Roman 
character  both  as  to  its  strength  and  its  weak- 
ness— of  the  energy  which  brooked  no  faltering 
or  delay  (for  beyond  all  other  races  the  Roman 
was  natj&jLtbM-Jl&endis) — and  also  of  the  mor- 
bid craving  for  action,  which  was  intolerant  of 
any  thing  but  the  intensely  practical. 

In  modern  times,  it  is  we  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  that  is,  the  British  and  the  Americans  of 
the  United  States,  who  inherit  the  Roman  tem- 
perament with  its  vices  and  its  fearful  advantages 
of  power.  In  the  ancient  Roman  these  vices 
appeared  more  barbarously  conspicuous.  We, 
the  countrymen  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  at  one  time  the  leaders  of  austere 
thinking,  can  not  be  supposed  to  shrink  from 
the  speculative  through  any  native  incapacity 
for  sounding  its  depths.  But  the  Roman  had  a 
real  inaptitude  for  the  speculative : to  him  noth- 
ing was  real  that  was  not  practical.  He  had 
no  metaphysics;  he  wanted  the  metaphysical 
instinct.  There  was  no  school  of  native  Roman 
philosophy : the  Roman  was  merely  an  eclectic 
| or  dilettante  picking  up  the  crumbs  which  fell 
from  Grecian  tables;  and  even  mathematics 
! was  so  repulsive  in  its  sublimer  aspects  to  the 
Roman  mind,  that  the  very  word  mathematics 
had  in  Rome  collapsed  into  another  name  for 
the  dotages  of  astrology.  The  mathematician 
was  a mere  variety  of  expression  for  the  wizard 
or  the  conjurer. 

From  this  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  Roman 
intellect  it  is  but  justice  that  we  should  turn 
away  to  contemplate  those  situations  in  which 
that  same  intellect  showed  itself  preternaturally 
strong.  To  face  a sudden  danger  by  a corre- 
sponding weight  of  sudden  counsel  or  sudden 
evasion — that  was  a privilege  essentially  lodged 
in  the  Roman  mind.  But  in  every  nation  some 
minds  much  more  than  others  are  representative 
of  the  national  type : they  are  normal  minds, 
reflecting,  as  in  a focus,  the  characteristics  of 
the  race.  Thus  Louis  XIV.  has  been  held  to 
be  the  idealized  expression  of  the  French  char- 
acter ; and  among  the  Romans  there  can  not  be 
a doubt  that  the  first  Caesar  offers  in  a rare  per- 


scufflers,  scarifiers,  and  young  men  of  more 
enterprise.  And,  sure  enough,  such  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day  the  moment  the  estate  falls 
to  the  young  squire. — Country  Year  Book. 

[From  Hogg’s  Instructor.] 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND  — A FRAGMENT. 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCKY. 

THE  Roman  formula  for  summoning  an  ear- 
nest concentration  of  the  faculties  upon  any 
object  whatever,  that  happened  to  be  critically  j 
urgent,  was  Hoc  age , “Mind  this f”  or,  in  other  I 
words,  do  not  mind  that — non  illud  age.  The  I 
antithetic  formula  was  “ aliud  agere,”  to  mind  1 
something  alien,  or  remote  from  the  interest  j 
then  clamoring  for  attention.  Our  modern  mil- 
itary orders  of  44  Attention  !”  and  “ Eyes  strait  fr  ! 


fection  the  revelation  of  that  peculiar  grandenr 
which  belonged  to  the  children  of  Romulus. 

What  was  that  grandeur?  We  do  not  need, 
in  this  place,  to  attempt  its  analysis.  One 
feature  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  The  late  ^ 
celebrated  John  Foster,  in  his  essay  on  decision 
of  character,  among  the  accidents  of  life  which 
might  serve  to  strengthen  the  natural  tendencies 
to  such  a character,  or  to  promote  its  develop- 
ment, rightly  insists  on  desertion.  To  find  itself 
in  solitude,  and  still  more  to  find  itself  thrown 
upon  that  state  of  abandonment  by  sudden 
treachery,  crushes  the  feeble  mind,  but  rouses 
a terrific  reaction  of  haughty  self-assertion  in 
that  order  of  spirits  which  matches  and  measures 
itself  against  difficulty  and  danger.  There  is 
something  corresponding  to  this  case  of  human 
treachery  in  the  sudden  caprices  of  fortune.  A 
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danger,  offering  itself  unexpectedly  in  some 
momentary  change  of  blind  external  agencies, 
assumes  to  the  feelings  the  character  of  a perfidy 
accomplished  by  mysterious  powers,  and  calls  j 
forth  something  of  the  same  resentment,  and  in  ! 
a gladiatorial  intellect  something  of  the  same 
spontaneous  resistance.  A sword  that  breaks 
in  the  very  crisis  of  a duel,  a horse  killed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  in  the  moment  of  collision 
with  the  enemy,  a bridge  carried  away  by  an 
avalanche  at  the  instant  of  a commencing  re- 
treat, affect  the  feelings  like  dramatic  incidents 
emanating  from  a human  will.  This  man  they 
confound  and  paralyze,  that  man  they  rouse  into 
resistance,  as  by  a personal  provocation  and 
insult.  And  if  it  happens  that  these  opposite 
effects  show  themselves  in  cases  wearing  a 
national  importance,  they  raise  what  would  else 
have  been  a mere  casualty  into  the  tragic  or  the 
epic  grandeur  of  a fatality.  The  superb  char- 
acter, for  instance,  of  Caesar’s  intellect  throws  a 
colossal  shadow  as  of  predestination  over  the 
most  trivial  incidents  of  his  career.  On  the 
morning  of  Pharsalia,  every  man  who  reads  a 
record  of  that  mighty  event  feels  * by  a secret 
instinct  that  an  earthquake  is  approaching  which  j 
must  determine  the  final  distribution  of  the 
ground,  and  the  relations  among  the  whole 
family  of  man  through  a thousand  generations. 
Precisely  the  inverse  case  is  realized  in  some 
modern  sections  of  history,  where  the  feebleness  1 
or  the  inertia  of  the  presiding  intellect  com- 1 
municates  a character  of  triviality  to  events  that 
otherwise  are  of  paramount  historical  import- 
ance. In  Crosar’s  case,  simply  through  the 
perfection  of  his  preparations  arrayed  against 
all  conceivable  contingencies,  there  is  an  im- 
pression left  as  of  some  incarnate  Providence, 
vailed  in  a human  form,  ranging  through  the 
ranks  of  the  legions ; while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  modern  cases  to  which  we  allude,  a mission, 
seemingly  authorized  by  inspiration,  is  suddenly 
quenched,  like  a torch  falling  into  water,  by  the 
careless  character  of  the  superintending  intel- 
lect. Neither  case  is  without  its  appropriate 
interest.  The  spectacle  of  a vast  historical  de- 
pendency, pre-organized  by  an  intellect  of  un- 
usual grandeur,  wears  the  grace  of  congruity 
and  reciprocal  proportion.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  a series  of  mighty  events  contingent  upon 
the  motion  this  way  or  that  of  a frivolous  hand, 
or  suspended  on  the  breath  of  caprice,  suggests 
the  wild  and  fantastic  disproportions  of  ordinary 
life,  when  the  mighty  masquerade  moves  on 
forever  through  successions  of  the  gay  and  the 
solemn — of  the  petty  and  the  majestic. 

Cflcsar's  cast  of  character  owed  its  impress- 
iveness to  the  combination  which  it  offered  of 
moral  grandeur  and  monumental  immobility, 
such  as  wo  see  ir  Marius,  with  the  dazzling 

* “Feel*  by  a secret  instinct;”— A sentiment  of  this 
nature  is  finely  expressed  by  Lucan  in  tho  passage  be- 
ginning, “ Advenisse  dicm,M  &c.  Hie  circumstance  by 
which  Lucan  chiefly  defeats  the  grnndcur  ard  simplicities 
of  the  truth,  is,  the  monstrous  numerical  exaggeration  of 
the  combatants  and  the  killed  at  Phanalla. 
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intellectual  versatility  found  in  the  Gracchi,  in 
Sylla,  in  Catiline,  in  Antony.  The  comprehen- 
sion and  the  absolute  perfection  of  his  prescience 
did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Lucan,  who  describes 
him  as — 41  Nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid  superes- 
set  agendum.”  A fine  lambent  gleam  of  his 
character  escapes  also  in  that  magnificent  frac- 
tion of  a line,  where  be  is  described  as  one  in- 
capable of  learning  the  style  and  sentiments 
suited  to  a private  interest — “ Indocilis  privets 
loqui.” 

There  has  been  a disposition  manifested  amoug 
modern  writers  to  disturb  the  traditional  char- 
acters of  Csesar  and  his  chief  antagonist.  Au- 
daciously to  disparage  Csesar,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  any  new  historic  grounds  to  exalt  his 
feeble  competitor,  has  been  adopted  as  the  best 
chance  for  filling  up  the  mighty  gulf  between 
them.  Lord  Brougham,  for  instance,  on  occa- 
sion of  a dinner  given  by  the  Cinque  Ports  at 
Dover  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  vainly  at- 
tempted to  raise  our  countryman  by  unfounded 
and  romantic  depreciations  of  Csesar.  He  al- 
leged that  Csesar  had  contended  only  with  bar- 
barians. Now,  that  happens  to  be  the  literal 
truth  as  regards  Pompey.  The  victories  on 
which  his  early  reputation  was  built  were  woo 
from  semi -barbarians — luxurious,  it  is  true,  bat 
also  effeminate  in  a degree  never  snspected  at 
Rome  until  the  next  generation.  The  slight 
but  summary  contest  of  Caesar  with  Pharnaces, 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  dissipated  at  once  the 
cloud  of  ignorance  in  which  Rome  had  been  in- 
volved on  this  subject  by  the  vast  distance  and 
the  total  want  of  familiarity  with  Oriental  habits. 

But  Caesar’s  chief  antagonists,  those  whom  Lord 
Brougham  specially  indicated,  viz.,  the  Gauls, 
were  not  barbarians.  As  a military  people, 
they  were  in  a stage  of  civilization  next  to  that 
of  the  Romans.  They  were  quite  as  much 
aguerrii,  hardened  and  seasoned  to  war,  as  the 
children  of  Rome.  In  certain  military  habits 
they  were  even  superior.  For  pur|>oses  of  war 
four  races  were  then  pre-eminent  in  Europe— 
viz.,  the  Romans,  the  Macedonians,  certain 
select  tribes  among  the  mixed  population  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  and  finally  the  Gauls.  These 
were  all  open  to  the  recruiting  parties  of  Ccesar; 
and  among  them  all  ho  had  deliberately  assigned 
his  preference  to  the  Gauls.  The  famous  legion, 
who  carried  the  JNauda  (the  lark)  upon  their 
helmets,  was  raised  in  Gaul  from  Cassar’s  private 
funds.  They  composed  a select  and  favored 
division  in  his  army,  and,  together  with  the 
famous  tenth  legion,  constituted  a third  part  of 
his  forces — a third  numerically  on  the  day  of 
battle,  but  virtually  a half.  Even  the  rest  of 
Cssar’s  army  had  been  for  so  long  a space  re- 
cruited in  the  Gauls,  Transalpine  as  well  as 
Cisalpine,  that  at  Pharsalia  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
is  known  to  have  been  Gaulish.  There  were 
more  reasons  than  one  for  concealing  that  fact. 

The  policy  of  Coesar  was,  to  conceal  it  not  less 
from  Rome  than  from  the  army  itself.  But  the 
truth  became  known  at  last  to  all  wary  observ- 
ers. Lord  Brougham’s  objection  to  the  quality 
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of  Caesar’s  enemies  falls  away  at  once  when  it 
b collated  with  the  deliberate  composition  of 
Caesar’s  own  army.  Besides  that,  Caesar’s 
enemies  were  not  in  any  exclusive  sense  Gauls. 
The  German  tribes,  the  Spanish,  the  Helvetian, 
the  Illyrian,  Africans  of  every  race,  and  Moors ; 
the  islanders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
mixed  populations  of  Asia,  had  all  been  faced 
by  Cmsar.  And  if  it  is  alleged  that  the  forces  of 
Pompey,  however  superior  in  numbers,  were  at 
Pharsalia  largely  composed  of  an  Asiatic  rabble, 
the  answer  is — that  precisely  of  such  a rabble 
were  the  hostile  armies  composed  from  which 
he  had  won  his  laurels.  False  and  windy  repu- 
tations are  sown  thickly  in  history;  but  never 
Was  there  a reputation  more  thoroughly  histri- 
onic than  that  of  Pompey.  The  late  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  among  a million  of  other  crotchets, 
did  (it  is  true)  make  a pet  of  Pompey  ; and  he 
was  encouraged  in  this  caprice  (which  had  for 
its  origin  the  doctor’s  political * animosity  to 
C«sar)  by  one  military  critic,  viz.,  Sir  William 
Napier.  This  distinguished  soldier  convoyed 
messages  to  Dr.  Arnold,  warning  him  against 
the  popular  notion,  that  Pompey  was  a poor 
strategist.  Now,  had  there  been  any  Roman 
state-paper  office,  which  Sir  William  could  be 
supposed  to  have  searched  and  weighed  against 
the  statements  of  surviving  history,  we  might, 
in  deference  to  Sir  William’s  great  experience 
and  talents,  have  consented  to  a rehearing  of 
the  case.  Unfortunately,  no  new  materials  have 
been  discovered ; nor  is  it  alleged  that  the  old 
ones  are  capable  of  being  thrown  into  new  com- 
binations, so  as  to  reverse  or  to  suspend  the  old 
adjudications.  The  judgment  of  history  stands ; 
and  among  the  records  which  it  involves,  none 
is  more  striking  than  this — that,  while  Caesar 
and  Pompey  were  equally  assaulted  by  sudden 


♦ It  !■  very  evident  that  Dr.  Arnold  could  not  have 
understood  the  position  of  politics  in  Rome,  when  he 
allowed  himself  to  make  a favorite  of  Pompey.  The 
doctor  hated  aristocrats  as  he  hated  the  gates  of  Erebus. 
Now  Pompey  was  not  only  the  leader  of  a most  selfish 
aristocracy,  but  also  their  tool.  Secondly,  as  if  this  were 
not  bad  enough,  that  section  of  the  aristocracy  to  which 
he  had  dedicated  his  services  was  an  odious  oligarchy ; 
and  to  this  oligarchy,  again,  though  nominally  its  head, 
he  was  in  effect  the  most  submissive  of  tools.  Ca»anr, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a democrat  in  the  sense  of  working 
by  democratic  agencies,  was  bending  all  his  efforts  to  the 
reconstruction  of  a new,  purer,  and  enlarged  aristocracy, 
no  longer  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  buying  and  selling 
the  people  in  mere  self-defense.  The  everlasting  war  of 
bribery,  operating  upon  universal  poverty,  the  internal 
disease  of  Roman  society,  would  have  been  redressed  by 
Ctts&r’s  measures,  and  wa*  redressed  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  those  measures  were  really  brought  into 
action.  New  judicatures  were  wanted,  new  judicial 
laws,  a new  aristocracy,  by  slow  degrees  a new  people, 
and  the  right  of  suffrage  exercised  within  new  restrictions 
—all  these  things  were  needed  for  the  cleansing  of  Rome , 
and  that  Ctesar  would  have  accomplished  this  labor  of 
Hercules  was  the  true  cause  of  his  death.  The  scoundrels 


of  the  oligarchy  felt  their  doom  to  he  approaching.  It 
was  the  just  remaik  of  Nnpolcon,  that  Brutus  (but  still 
more,  w«  may  say,  Cicero),  though  falsely  accredited  as 
a patriot,  was,  in  fact,  the  most  exclusive  and  the  most 
•elfish  of  aristocrats. 
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surprises,  the  first  invariably  met  the  sudden 
danger  (sudden  but  never  unlooked-for)  by 
counter  resources  of  evasion.  He  showed  a 
new  front,  as  often  as  his  situation  exposed  a 
new  peril.  At  Pharsalia,  where  the  cavalry  of 
Pompey  was  far  superior  to  his  own.  he  antici- 
pated and  was  in  full  readiness  for  the  particular 
manoeuvre  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  make 
this  superiority  available  against  himself.  By 
a new  formation  of  his  troops  he  foiled  the  at- 
tack, and  caused  it  to  recoil  upon  the  enemy. 

Had  Pompey  then  no  rejoinder  ready  for  meet- 
ing this  reply?  No.  His  one  arrow  being  shot, 
his  quiver  was  exhausted.  Without  an  effort  at 
parrying  any  longer,  the  mighty  game  was  sur- 
rendered as  desperate.  “Check  to  the  king!” 
was  heard  in  silent  submission;  and  no  further 
stratagem  was  invoked  even  in  silent  prayer, 
but  the  stratagem  of  flight.  Yet  Caesar  him- 
self, objects  a celebrated  doctor  (viz.,  Bishop 
Warburton),  was  reduced  by  his  own  rashness 
at  Alexandria  to  a condition  of  peril  and  em- 
barrassment not  less  alarming  than  the  condition 
of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia.  How  far  this  surprise 
might  be  reconcilable  with  Caesar’s  military 
credit,  is  a question  yet  undecided  ; but  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  he  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion ; and,  if  the  surprise  was  all  but  fatal,  the 
evasion  was  all  but  miraculous.  Many  were 
the  sudden  surprises  which  Caesar  had  to  face 
before  and  after  this— on  the  shores  of  Britain, 
at  Marseilles,  at  Munda,  at  Tbapsns — from  all 
of  which  he  issued  triumphantly,  failing  only  as 
to  that  final  one  from  which  he  had  in  pure 
nobility  of  heart  announced  his  determination  to 
shelter  himself  under  no  precautions. 

Such  cases  of  personal  danger  and  escape 
are  exciting  to  the  imagination,  from  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  interests  of  an  individual 
and  the  interests  of  a whole  nation  which  for 
the  moment  happen  to  be  concurrent.  The 
death  or  the  escape  of  Cassar,  at  one  moment 
rather  than  another,  would  make  a difference 
in  the  destiny  of  many  nations.  And  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  the  same  interest  has 
frequently  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  a prince 
or  military  leader.  Effectually  the  same  dra- 
matic character  belongs  to  any  struggle  with 
sudden  danger,  though  not  (like  Caesar’s)  suc- 
cessful. That  it  was  not  successful  becomes  a 
new  reason  for  pursuing  it  with  interest ; since 
equally  in  that  result,  as  in  one  more  triumph- 
ant, we  read  the  altered  course  by  which  history 
is  henceforward  destined  to  flow. 

For  instance,  how  much  depended — what  a 
weight  of  history  hung  in  suspense,  upon  the 
evasions,  or  attempts  at  evasion,  of  Charles  I. 

He  was  a prince  of  great  ability ; and  yet  it 
confounds  us  to  observe,  with  how  little  of  fore- 
sight, or  of  circumstantial  inquiry,  either  as 
regarded  things  or  persons,  he  entered  upon 
these  difficult  enterprises  of  escape  from  the 
vigilance  of  military  guardians.  His  first  es- 
cape, viz.,  that  into  the  Scottish  camp  before 
Newark,  was  not  surrounded  with  any  ciicum- 
stances  of  difficulty.  His  second  escape  from 
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Hampton  Court  had  become  a matter  of  more 
urgent  policy,  and  was  proportionally  more 
difficult  of  execution.  He  was  attended  on  that 
occasion  by  two  gentlemen  (Berkely  and  Asb- 
burnham),  upon  whose  qualities  of  courage  and 
readiness,  and  upon  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  accidents,  local  or  personal,  that  surrounded  j 
their  path,  all  was  staked.  Yet  one  of  these 
gentlemen  was  always  suspected  of  treachery, 
and  both  were  imbecile  as  regarded  that  sort 
of  wisdom  on  which  it  was  possible  for  a royal  j 
person  to  rely.  Had  the  questions  likely  to 
arise  been  such  as  belong  to  a masquerading 
adventure,  these  gentlemen  might  have  been 
qualified  for  the  situation.  As  it  was,  they 
sank  in  mere  distraction  under  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  occasion.  The  king  was  as  yet  in 
safety.  At  Lord  Southampton’s  country  man- 
sion, he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  a loyal  family 
ready  to  face  any  risk  in  his  behalf ; and  his 
retreat  wras  entirely  concealed.  Suddenly  this 
scene  changes.  The  military  commander  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  acquainted  w ith  the  king’s 
situation,  and  brought  into  his  presence,  to- 
gether with  a military  guard,  though  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  exact  securities  from  his 
honor  in  behalf  of  the  king.  His  single  object 
was  evidently  to  arrest  the  king.  His  military 
honor,  his  duty  to  the  parliament,  his  private 
interest,  all  pointed  to  the  same  result,  viz., 
the  immediate  apprelension  of  the  fugitive 
prince.  What  was  there  in  the  opposite  scale 
to  set  against  these  notorious  motives  ? Simply 
the  fact  that  he  wTas  nephew  to  the  king’s  favor- 
ite chaplain,  Dr.  Hammond.  What  rational 
man,  in  a case  of  that  nature,  would  have  relied 
upon  so  poor  a trifle?  Yet  even  this  inconsid- 
erable bias  was  ranch  more  than  balanced  by 
another  of  the  same  kind  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Colonel  Hammond  was  nephew  to 
the  king’s  chaplain,  but  in  the  meantime  ho 
was  the  husband  of  Cromwell’s  niece;  and  j 
upon  CromwTell  privately,  and  the  whole  faction  | 
of  the  Independents  politically,  he  relied  for  all 
his  hopes  of  advancement.  The  result  was, 
that,  from  mere  inertia  of  mind  and  criminal 
negligence  in  his  two  attendants,  the  poor  king 
had  run  right  into  the  custody  of  the  very  jailer 
whom  his  enemies  would  have  selected  by 
preference. 

Thus,  then,  from  fear  of  being  made  a pris- 
oner Charles  had  quietly  walked  into  the  mill-  i 
tary  prison  of  Carisbrook  Castle.  The  very 
security  of  this  prison,  how’ever,  might  throw 
the  governor  off  his  guard.  Another  escape 
might  be  possible ; and  again  an  escape  was 
arranged.  It  reads  like  some  leaf  torn  from 
the  records  of  a lunatic  hospital,  to  hear  its 
circumstances  and  the  particular  point  upon 
which  it  split.  Charles  was  to  make  his  exit 
through  a window.  This  window,  however, 
was  fenced  by  iron  bars;  and  these  bars  bad 
been  to  a certain  extent  eaten  through  with 
aqua  fortis.  The  king  bad  succeeded  in  push- 
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ing  his  head  through,  and  upon  that  result  be 
relied  for  his  escape ; for  he  connected  this  trial 
with  the  following  strange  maxim  or  postulate, 
viz.,  that  wheresoever  the  head  could  pass, 
there  the  whole  person  could  pass.  It  needs 
not  to  be  said,  that,  in  the  final  experiment 
this  absurd  rule  was  found  not  to  hold  good. 
The  king  stuck  fast  about  the  chest  and  shoul 
ders,  and  was  extricated  with  some  difficulty. 
Had  it  even  been  otherwise,  the  attempt  would 
have  failed ; for,  on  looking  down  from  amidst 
the  iron  bars,  the  king  beheld,  in  the  imperfect 
light,  a number  of  people  who  were  not  among 
his  accomplices. 

Equal  in  fatuity,  almost  150  years  later, 
were  the  several  attempts  at  escape  concerted 
on  behalf  of  the  French  royal  family.  The 
abortive  escape  to  Yarennes  is  now  familiarly 
| known  to  all  the  world,  and  impeaches  the  good 
sense  of  the  king  himself  not  less  than  of  his 
friends.  The  arrangements  for  the  falling  in 
with  the  cavalry  escort  could  not  have  been 
worse  managed  had  they  been  intrusted  to  chil- 
dren. But  even  the  general  outline  of  the 
scheme,  an  escape  in  a collective  family  party 
— father,  mother,  children,  and  scrvauts---ai)d 
the  king  himself,  whose  features  were  known 
to  millions,  not  even  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  public  gaze  at  the  stations  for  changing 
horses — all  this  is  calculated  to  perplex  and 
sadden  tho  pitying  reader  with  the  idea  that 
some  supernatural  infatuation  had  bewildered 
the  predestined  victims.  Meantime  an  earlier 
escape  than  this  to  Varennes  had  been  planned, 
viz.,  to  Brussels.  The  preparations  for  this, 
which  have  been  narrated  by  Madame  de  Cam- 
pan,  were  conducted  with  a disregard  of  con- 
cealment even  more  astounding  to  people  of 
ordinary  good  sense.  “ Do  you  really  need 
to  escape  at  all?”  w^ould  have  been  the  ques- 
tion of  many  a lunatic;  “if  you  do,  surely  you 
need  also  to  disguise  your  preparations  for 
escape.” 

But  alike  the  madness,  or  the  providential 
wisdom,  of  such  attempts  commands  our  pro- 
foundest  interest;  alike — whether  conducted  by 
a Cmsar  or  by  the  helpless  members  of  families 
utterly  unfitted  to  act  independently  for  them- 
selves. These  attempts  belong  to  history,  and 
it  is  in  that  relation  that  they  become  philosoph- 
ically so  impressive.  Generations  through  an 
infinite  series  are  contemplated  by  us  as  silently 
awraiting  the  turning  of  a sentinel  round  a corner, 
or  the  casual  echo  of  a footstep.  Dynasties 
have  trepidated  on  the  chances  of  a sudden  cry 
from  an  infant  carried  in  a basket ; and  the 
safety  of  empires  has  been  suspended,  like  the 
descent  of  an  avalanche,  upon  the  moment 
earlier  or  the  moment  later  of  a cough  or  a 
sneeze.  And,  high  above  all,  ascends  solemn- 
ly the  philosophic  truth,  that  the  lea«t  things 
and  the  greatest  arc  bound  together  as  ele- 
ments equally  essential  of  the  mysterious  uni* 
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FEARFUL  TRAGEDY— A MAN-EATING  LION- 
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(Frura  Camming*  Hunting  AWvruJuuia in  South  Atricu.]  ' psoxirudy  lo  the  native  Village  the  vviuni 

-iS  , ■,  ..  * •_  1 was  very  scarce,  the  BukuleJiuri  having  burned 

FEARFUL  TRAGEDY  — A .MAN-EATING  ! it  a]J  lu  Uj,ir  ^ 


LION, 


0 


X the  2<Hb 
Bakuiohafn 


Suddenly  tire  Appalling  and  rmirdsrotfa  vqieo 
we  nrnv^. I at  t\  sirmli  Village  of  \ fif  an  angry.  bloodthirsty  liou  burst  upon  my  caff 
lV  The* « #ufiyt\s  tgfji  tiiii  That;,  withiau  lanyards  of  u*v  toilq  wed  by.  tiie  &h riefc-. 


e)ephunt*  ware  uhurjnm  eu  lh>£  opposite  £idfs]u)j*  qf  the  Huvtentqts.  Again  and  again  the 
of  the  riVvy,  I aue*  /cding'lj  Te^t^ed  to  ii^lrberf?  f mutdWoua  aw  of  attack  was  mpfcalmL  Wti 
aoui  hsnu,  i*r.d  drew  my  wagons  up  on  the  river's  j ; heard  John  <Hid  Iluyier  vuriek  • J lte  lipn  I tho 
bant,  iAtitlVui  thirty  yards?  of  the  wiiUfiy  and  about  * fiou  t £tjfi,  lor  a fe  w we  thought  ho 

any . Uuml rod  yards  from  the  native  village.  Uav-j  wm  bat  chafing  ‘om  of  the  dogs  round '-the 
ohupixaned,  we  at  foied;  set  a bom  making  j trad!,  f hot,  mxvt.  ias&m,  John  Srobmu*  rushed 
fqr  The  rsntie  a kraal oFllte  ;typf$t  dtssgripiimi  of jifcf.it  Ite  midst  of  us, almost  .spe^ideaH  yVilh  (oar 
Or  this  l had  noW  bfiodaid  '.veer louring  frorn  ).hdr  ^ket*?, 
since  my  s&yyVelq&s  by  Lou*  on  Lhe  I and  shrieked  v>mvu  I'he  liou  I the  Lon  1 He 
‘jjPSft of: this;  mqntU;  nod  niy  Ofttiie  were,  ni  has  gbL  neodricy  hr  dragged  him  away  from 
.ttight,  socfirctl  by  a sfomg  kraft}.  ^huji  J noised  the  fire ’bmuji'e  fite,  Csuucfc  him  with  the  burn- 
a/y  nvn-  wagons,  ihe  horses  being  roadc  fust.  to  ing  hrm^d^^j)pon  (us  bead,  but  he  wqitkl  liot  lot 
ft  » r -tow  stretched  betwoi-.n  the  hind  s\buJ>  : gi.»  his  boid  fkmino  a dead!  Oh  God i lien* 
>A  the:  wagons,  I had  yef,  however.  a fearful  drin  l«r  tod?  Let  Us  take  ore  and  seek  him.’-* 
t<*  learn  nV  to  the  nature  amt  .ehuracifir  -The  rest  »fi my  people  rolled  about.  shnekiiig 
’0$.  tile  Uon,  of  which  1 hud  at  uact  time  eh  tor*  imd  yfdiing  ns  fLjhoyyvqre  mad,  I w{isattHiQft 
‘tAloei!  .o-  ihuo  Ibar , and  on  this  night  ri  nor-  (togyy  w u'h ''i.heio  for  tftoir  iohy,  and  told  them 
rib;.-  tragedy  vas  to  So  acted  tu  my  ffttitf  lonely  that  j\  they  did  not  »und  stjfi  ami  keej>  quiet 
cump  qf  Aq  very  awful  and  ojvjaijiirrg  a niitutu  i , Uhn  uv/did  btivn  another  M uV  j and  that 
&*  to  iouho  the'  .bipod'  eurd(e  in  owr  veins'^  1 very  likely  Vnere  wo  u tiQtoip  of  vhmn  I oi- 
will  near  rundown  ut  aue.  side  af  ihnjdaivSj^ ^ the  ^liinh  wore  nearly  ail  ffvsi,  to 
.fcrrtai  vtyftf  Hivtulriu,  my  first  tchgoij -ilrivbr-^I  i.  bo  .mado  io^^  tvnd  iiie  fire  to  be  irntrensol  us 
d/avirthc  iree^  sviih  oly  ax.  mid  lie  i far  could  be.  _t  tlien  fsiiontod  .Hebdru'1^  nm\e^'  ■ 
3dnig;:  a:r  dtf:rti  TO  the  ktwd  Wii**«  the  krual  (r  t>,ic  ad  \k.>>  still,  i Iqbl  my  mrta  duiT  U^vMrie 
for  tpe  cattle  wn&  I ttitmvil  my  auntiitqr; ;.:  $rii&  de&iL  nrul  that  a lotbment  of  soldbr^  euuld 

V'  unking  n pot  of  b:iMeV'lirot.hT  and  iightfd,  it  ] not  t»tnv  hnjp  him,  and,  hunting  my  dogs  far- 
nrr  betwyeu  iho  wagons  unit  iht  wuier,  close ; w^rd,  I bail  ts\;;iy  thing  brought  within  the  eat- 
em  ibe  river  'bunk,  under,  a diuese  grusv? of  jj  t)q,knoils  a wen wu  -Ifgbted  o<ir  firm  an d ciitiod 
^tif^ly  Trxi^i,  milking  no  mn  of  ktaul  atajind  ourUho  mrnneo  ns  well  a*  we  could . 

♦iUUag-fltAc'G  foe  the  cv^hing-  | iVi y i v* % r ilif >d  t ^ *ut  rauod  the  fins  witlf 

Tfu&’  • .‘.widihuV  xiiy  ; reason,  i|tad£';  In^ds-  till  the  d?4  biqke»  vbl!  Ion- 

ftiCiJF  . fir^  alH»tn  fifty  yards  frqm  rumc-v  they, \ eyh^. ^ ‘ iworf : tammoni  t be  iiaa  would  return 
B»^aadi(ig  to  ibcir  octroi  jit  beorig  $nii#cid ?tnd  spririg  aguin  iniq  the  wtidsi  of  us.  Wbun. 

a Surge  detue  bli*h  The  i rhe  dogs  were  first  let  go/  the  ettip  id  dm  itei, 
O-^vifdg  [ij^jrbd  a«vsty  <fhuerfuily-  Soon  after  il  \ dd^  Altrn  p'oye  when  mast  rhqtured,  ioslmuf  of 
wAh  «hvrj;  we  imuid  pfephm|is  -firm! king  the  ttH&y;  gdihg  a\  !>m  fiofi;  rti.sjted  fiercely  on  one  another, 
i#  tfie,  Rnh.vt  flft;nra'*s»,.thi^ . rfvdf,  nud.  or  twice i And ; do:«.f«erafety.  Ttfr  «orae . mtrnites.  After 
I «tri*k  Away  into  the  datkue^  ^rnte  d*simiy.ef  this  they  got  hk  wimi,  and,  going  at  him.  dtv 
\jfriab  ihi'  to  J?iiu>d  and  liijlon  to  item,  1 1 

ftttfev  «J  tlhvt  i uonn:i|i,  deiMfied  v»f  tbif  hnmincuT 

^0-1  feV^bieb  I wiis  nxpcaib^  xtiy  life.  iu*t 
u Wpwfhhirsty  iirut  AHfte 

ckidehthg  i \rJtr<  mid  only  wntclnug  lit^  uppOf* 
ifiy  krunh  ujid.  tnmsigu  mt 
m^l  borrihlu  dyndb  AMotU-  lhrot? 
fym'r*  ■ wfter  tbo  > ubfit  dvavu  T eniM  to  m y 
qrt/r>  fo  ef>ma  atfif ^di^ivdheir  eoifee  arid  soppet  *, 

>*l»^h  fitT.'ftFed  nfid  after  i day  dawned,  careless  of  oar  jKOtiindy. 

■ . . . ..;''  i ..  ..  . i . , i : . i *i * i . l,  . _ i ..i  . 


rddsUil  d*  i(v*  fermion  : they  kept  up:  ft  omv 
iibtied  btukmg  until  the  day  dnwuetL  tfa«  lion 
OCOftiKioftftliy  springing  miter  Tb»^m  ftnd  drivir^g 

thorn  in  upon  ihe  krsiuh  The  hornbkv  twrmstor 

lay  fill  night  Avithm  IVirty  yards  of  acmaummg 
tlie  Arrotbhed  man  wficim  he  fwwf  chosen  for  his 
prey  fie  hftd  dingged  him  into  n IttUe  itpliow 
at  m finely  of  the  thick  bu*4i  beside  vrhidi  the 
firo  was  kindled,  find  there  he  reuiained  till  the 


w»fy£iW  thrt^brOieta;  rtsfi>rned  before  their  com*  j 
JMi'F ' iii^t$fcr(irid  lay  down;  these1 
'W§jt€  .dohrt  SMidus-  iTfeiidric4;,-  and  Ruytotv  frt 
:%  f*  x >«irtat #t*  ar*  VX  Mmo>  out  by  the  gsUe  cii 


It  appeared  that  yvbeu  the  unibriunate  Horn 
drie  rose  to  drive  inife  h^v' fh^  fipn  had,  wftj chad 
him  to  his  fireside,  wul  he  h»xd  ^*arcnly  la»d  down 

_ t_  Shea  the  i»mto  spruiig  utvjct  ium  flutd  JLiyter 

the  kriil  and  WiUked  rmmd  the  biwk.  wf  *i,  | Udf  both  lay ^ finder  one  Unuksa).  with  hi»  9.\b 

wr  I . I..  a.  .’1  '*  ,!•;  . il..  . *.<  #;'u;.l..u- ..  • ..... 


Uao  It  vmrd 


i'hr  wwwvw  ■yra'*:-  . v.^7.  '4*v  >..  ry  . * »>  jk'-v  * 

v^lvr  At  -thk; sitting  iukiiig  j ^hkli,  he  at  o«e,e  dragged  him  away  bac 
itfune  barley i«Tr  "wWs  vory  sma!|t  jiud  J fi>aud  die  hush  into  the  denke  ishado. 
iW  'mgii!  was  pucli*dufk  aiid  wiudy.  Owiog  to;  A?  the  lum  lay  upon  the  nnU>auna(e  mao,  he 
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faintly  cried,  “ Help  me,  help  me  ! Oh  God  ! 
men,  help  me  !”  After  which  the  fearful  beast 
got  a hold  of  his  neck,  and  then  all  was  still, 
except  that  his  comrades  heard  the  bones  of  his 
neck  cracking  between  the  teeth  of  the  lion. 
John  Stofolus  had  lain  with  his  back  to  the  fire 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  on  hearing  the  lion  he 
sprang  up,  and,  seizing  a large  flaming  brand, 
had  belabored  him  on  the  head  with  the  burning 
wood ; but  the  brute  did  not  take  any  notice  of 
him.  The  Bushman  had  a narrow  escape ; he 
was  not  altogether  scatheless,  the  lion  having 
inflicted  two  gashes  in  his  seat  with  his  claws. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  we  heard  the  lion  dragging  something 
up  the  river  side,  under  cover  of  the  bank. 
We  drove  the  cattle  out  of  the  kraal,  and  then 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  scene  of  the  night’s 
awful  tragedy.  In  the  hollow,  where  the  lion 
had  lain  consuming  his  prey,  we  found  one  leg 
of  the  unfortunate  Hendric,  bitten  off  below  the 
knee,  the  shoe  still  on  hist  foot;  the  grass  and 
bashes  were  all  stained  ^ith  his  blood,  and 
fragments  of  his  pea-coat  lay  around.  Poor 
Hendric  1 I knew  the  fragments  of  that  old 
coat,  and  had  often  marked  them  hanging  in  the 
dense  covers  where  the  elephant  had  charged 
after  my  unfortunate  after-rider.  Hendric  was 
by  far  the  best  man  I had  about  my  wagons, 
of  a most  cheerful  disposition,  a first-rate  wag- 
on-driver,  fearless  in  the  field,  ever  active,  will- 
ing, and  obliging  : his  loss  to  us  all  was  very 
serious.  I felt  confounded  and  utterly  sick  in 
my  hearty  I could  not  remain  at  the  wagons, 
so  I resolved  to  go  after  elephants  to  divert  my 
mind.  I had  that  morning  heard  them  break- 
ing the  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
I accordingly  told  the  natives  of  the  village  of 
my  intentions,  and  having  ordered  my  people 
to  devote  the  day  to  fortifying  the  kraal,  started 
with  Piet  and  Ruyter  as  my  after-riders.  It 
was  a very  cool  day.  We  crossed  the  river, 
and  at  once  took  up  the  fresh  spoor  of  a troop 
of  bull  elephants.  These  bulls  unfortunately 
joined  a troop  of  cows,  and  when  we  came  on 
them  the  dogs  attacked  the  cows,  and  the  hulls 
were  off  in  a moment,  before  we  could  even 
see  them.  One  remarkably  fine  old  cow  charg- 
ed the  dogs.  I hunted  this  cow,  and  finished 
her  with  two  shots  from  the  saddle.  Being 
anxious  to  return  to  my  people  before  night, 
I did  not  attempt  to  follow  the  troop.  My  fol- 
lowers were  not  a little  gratified  to  see  me  re- 
turning, for  terror  had  taken  hold  of  their  minds, 
and  they  expected  that  the  lion  would  return, 
and,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  the  preceding 
night,  would  prove  still  more  daring  in  his  at- 
tack. The  lion  would  most  certainly  have  re- 
turned, but  fate  had  otherwise  ordained.  My 
health  had  been  better  in  the  last  three  days : 
my  fever  was  leaving  me,  but  I was,  of  course, 
still  very  weak.  It  would  still  be  two  hours 
before  the  sun  would  set,  and,  feeling  refreshed 
by  a little  rest,  and  able  for  further  work.  I 
ordered  the  steeds  to  be  saddled,  and  went  in 
search  of  the  lion. 


I took  John  and  Carey  as  after-riders,  armed, 
and  a party  of  the  natives  followed  up  the  spoor 
and  led  the  dogs.  The  lion  had  dragged  the 
remains  of  poor  Hendric  along  a native  foot- 
path that  led  up  the  river  side.  We  found 
fragments  of  his  coat  all  along  the  spoor,  and 
at  last  the  mangled  coat  itself.  About  six 
hundred  yards  from  our  camp  a dry  river’s 
course  joined  the  Limpopo.  At  this  spot  was 
much  shade,  cover,  and  heaps  of  dry  reeds  and 
trees  deposited  by  the  Limpopo  in  some  great 
flood.  The  lion  had  left  the  foot-path  and  en- 
tered this  secluded  spot.  I at  once  felt  coo- 
vinced  that  we  were  upon  him,  and  ordered  the 
natives  to  make  loose  the  dogs.  These  walked 
suspiciously  forward  on  the  spoor,  and  next 
minute  began  to  spring  about,  barking  angrily, 
with  all  their  hair  bristling  on  their  backs : a 
crash  upon  the  dry  reeds  immediately  followed 
— it  was  the  lion  l>ounding  away. 

Several  of  the  dogs  were  extremely  afraid  of 
him,  and  kept  rushing  continually  backward  and 
springing  aloft  to  obtain  a view.  I now  pressed 
forward  and  urged  them  on;  old  Argyll  and 
Bles  took  up  his  spoor  in  gallant  style,  and  led 
on  the  other  dogs.  Then  commenced  a short 
but  lively  and  glorious  chase,  whose  conclusion 
was  the  only  small  satisfaction  that  I could  ob- 
tain to  answer  for  the  horrors  of  the  preceding 
evening.  The  lion  held  up  the  river’s  bank 
for  a short  distance,  and  took  away  through 
some  wait-a-bit  thorn  cover,  the  best  he  could 
find,  but  nevertheless  open.  Here,  in  two  min- 
utes, the  dogs  were  up  with  him,  and  he  turned 
and  stood  at  bay.  As  I approached,  he  stood, 
his  horrid  head  right  to  me,  with  open  jaws, 
growling  fiercely,  his  tail  waving  from  side  to 
side. 

On  beholding  him  my  blood  boiled  with  rage. 
I wished  that  I could  take  him  alive  and  torture 
him,  and,  setting  my  teeth,  I dashed  my  steed 
forward  within  thirty  yards  of  him  and  shouted, 
“ Your  time  is  up,  old  fellow.”  I halted  my 
horse,  and,  placing  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
waited  for  a broadside.  This  the  next  moment 
he  exposed,  when  I sent  a bullet  through  bis 
shoulder  and  dropped  him  on  the  spot.  Re 
rose,  however,  again,  when  I finished  him  with 
a second  in  the  breast.  The  Bakalahari  now 
came  up  in  wonder  and  delight.  1 ordered 
John  to  cut  off  his  head  and  forepaws  and  bring 
them  to  the  wagons,  and,  mounting  my  horse, 
galloped  home,  having  been  absent  about  fifteen 
minutes.  When  the  Bakalahari  women  heard 
that  the  man-eater  was  dead,  they  all  com- 
menced dancing  about  with  joy,  calling  me 
their  father. 

[From  Howitfs  Country  Year-Book.] 

THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE  IN  CHARNWOOD 
FOREST. 

ONE  fine,  blustering,  autumn  day,  a quiet  and 
venerable-looking  old  gentleman  might  be 
seen,  with  stick  in  hand,  taking  his  way  through 
the  streets  of  Leicester.  If  any  one  had  fol 
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lowed  him,  they  would  have  found  him  direct-  morning,  shining  on  hills  of  glory,  on  waters  of 
tag  his  steps  toward  that  side  of  the  town  which  j life,  on  cities  of  the  blest,  where  no  sun  rosc^ 
leads  to  Charnwood.  The  old  gentleman,  who  and  no  sun  set ; and  where  every  joyful  creature 
was  a Quaker,  took  his  way  leisurely,  but ! of  joyful  youth,  who  had  been  dear  to  him,  and 
thoughtfully,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  j true  to  him  and  God,  would  again  meet  him, 
see  what  the  farmers’  men  were  about,  who  and  make  times  such  as  should  cause  songs  of 
were  plowing  up  the  stubbles  to  prepare  for  praise  to  spring  out  of  his  heart,  just  as  flowers 
another  year’s  crop.  He  paused,  also,  at  this  spring  out  of  a vernal  tree  in  the  rekindled 
and  that  farm-house,  evidently  having  a pleas-  warmth  of  the  sun. 

axe  in  the  sight  of  good  fat  cattle,  and  in  the  The  old  laborer  leaned  reverently  on  his  spade 
flocks  of  poultry — fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  tar  I as  the  worthy  man  talked  to  him.  His  gray 
keys,  busy  about  the  barn-door,  where  the  sound  t locks,  uncovered  at  his  labor  by  any  hat,  wore 
of  the  flail,  or  the  swipple,  as  they  there  term  it^  1 tossed  in  the  autumn  wind.  His  dim  eye  was 
was  already  heard  busily  knocking  out  the  corn  Axed  on  the  distant  sky,  that  rolled  its  dark 
of  the  last  bountiful  harvest.  Our  old  friend — a masses  of  clouds  on  the  gale,  and  the  deep 
Friend — for  though  you,  dear  reader,  do  not  know  \ wrinkles  of  his  pale  and  feeble  temples  seemed 
him,  he  was  both  at  the  time  we  speak  of— our , to  grow  deeper  at  the  thoughts  passing  within 
old  friend,  again  trudging  on,  would  pause  on ; him.  He  was  listening  as  to  a sermon,  which 
the  brow  of  a hill,  at  a stile,  or  on  some  rustic  brought  together  his  youth  and  his  age ; his 
bridge,  casting  its  little  obliging  arch  over  a past  and  his  future ; and  there  were  verified  on 
brooklet,  and  inhale  the  fresh  autumnal  air ; and  that  spot  words  which  Jesus  Christ  spoke  nearly 
after  looking  round  him,  nod  to  himself,  as  if  to  two  thousand  years  ago—*4  Wherever  two  or 
•V,  “Ay,  all  good,  all  beautiful  1”  and  so  he  three  are  met  together  in  my  name,  there  am  1 
went  on  again.  But  it  would  not  be  long  before  in  the  midst  of  them.” 

he  would  be  arrested  again  by  clusters  of  rich,  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  two  only.  There 
jetty  blackberries,  hanging  from  some  old  haw-  was  a temple  there  in  those  open  fields,  sancti- 
thora  hedge ; or  by  clusters  of  nuts,  banging  by  fled  by  two  pious  hearts,  which  no  ringing  of 
t be  wayside,  through  the  copse.  In  all  these  nat-  bells,  no  sound  of  solemn  organ,  nor  voice  of 
anal  beauties  our  old  wayfarer  seemed  to  have  congregated  prayers,  nor  any  preacher  but  the 
die  enjoyment  of  a child.  Blackberries  went  ever-present  and  invisible  One,  who  there  and 
iato  bis  mouth,  and  nuts  into  his  pockets;  and  then  fulfilled  His  promise  and  was  gracious, 
so,  with  a quiet,  inquiring,  and  thoughtful,  yet  could  have  made  more  holy, 
thoughtfully  cheerful  look,  the  good  old  man  Our  old  friend  again  turned  to  set  forward; 
went  on.  he  shook  the  old  laborer  kindly  by  the  hand, 

He  seemed  bound  for  a long  walk,  and  yet  and  there  was  a gaze  of  astonishment  in  the  old 
to  be  in  no  hurry.  In  one  place  he  stopped  to  man’s  face — the  stranger  had  not  only  cheered 
talk  to  a very  old  laborer,  who  was  clearing  him  by  his  words,  hut  left  something  to  cheer 
out  a ditch ; and  if  you  had  been  near,  you  him  w7hen  be  was  gone. 

would  have  heard  that  their  discourse  was  of  The  Friend  now  went  on  with  a more  de- 
the  past  days,  and  the  changes  in  that  part  of  the  termined  step.  He  skirted  the  memorable  park 
oountry,  which  the  old  laborer  thought  were  very  of  Bradgate,  famous  for  the  abode  of  Lady  Jane 
much  for  the  worse.  And  worse  they  were  for  Grey,  and  the  visit  of  her  schoolmaster,  Roger 
him  : for  formerly  he  was  young  and  full  of  life ; Aseham.  He  went  on  into  a region  of  woods 
tad  now  he  was  old  and  nearly  empty  of  life,  and  hills.  At  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Then  he  was  buoyant,  sang  songs,  made  love,  Leicester,  he  drew  near  a solitary  farm-house, 
went  to  wakes  and  merry-makings ; now  his  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  forest  of  Charn- 
wooing  days,  and  his  marrying  days,  and  his  wood.  It  was  certainly  a lonely  place  amid  the 
married  days  were  over.  His  good  old  dame,  woodlands  and  the  wild  autumn  fields.  Evening 
who  in  those  young,  buxom  days  was  a round-  was  fast  dropping  down;  and  as  the  shade  of 
freed?  rosy,  plump,  and  light-hearted  damsel,  night  fell  on  the  scene,  the  wind  tossed  more 
was  dead,  and  his  children  were  married,  and  rushingly  the  boughs  of  the  thick  trees,  and 
had  enough  to  do.  In  those  days,  the  poor  fel-  roared  down  the  rocky  valley.  John  Basford 
low  was  strong  and  lusty,  had  no  fear  and  no  went  up  to  the  form-house,  however,  as  if  that 
oare ; in  these,  he  was  weak  and  tottering ; had  was  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  a woman 
been  pulled  and  harassed  a thousand  ways ; and  opening  it  at  his  knock,  he  soon  disappeared 
was  left,  as  he  said,  like  an  okl  dry  kex— i.e.  a within. 

hemlock  or  cow-parsnip  stalk,  hollow  and  dry,  Now  our  old  friend  was  a perfect  stranger 
to  be  knocked  down  and  trodden  into  the  dust  here ; had  never  been  here  before ; had  no  ac- 
tome  day.  quaintance  nor  actual  business  with  the  inhah- 

Yes,  sure  enough,  those  past  days  utre  much  itants,  though  any  one  watching  his  progress 
hotter  days  than  these  days  were  to  him.  No  hither  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  that  he 
soenparison.  But  Mr.  John  Basford,  our  old  was  not  wandering  without  an  object.  But  he 
wanderer,  was  taking  a more  cheerful  view  of  merely  stated  that  he  was  somewhat  fatigued 
things,  and  telling  the  nearly  worn-out  laborer,  with  his  walk  from  the  town,  and  requested 
that  when  the  night  came  there  followed  morn-  j leave  to  rest  awhile.  In  such  a place,  such  a 
tag,  and  that  the  next  would  be  a heavenly  request  is  readily,  and  even  gladly  granted. 
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There  was  a cheerful  fire  burning  on  a bright, 
clean  hearth.  The  kettle  was  singing  on  the 
hob  for  tea,  and  the  contrast  of  the  in-door  com- 
fort was  sensibly  heightened  by  the  wild  gloom 
without.  The  farmer’s  wife,  who  had  admitted 
the  stranger,  soon  went  out,  and  called  her  hus- 
band from  the  fold-yard.  He  was  a plain,  hearty 
sort  of  man ; gave  our  friend  a hearty  shako  of 
the  hand,  sate  down,  and  began  to  converse. 
A little  time  seemed  to  establish  a friendly  in- 
terest between  the  stranger  and  the  farmer  and 
his  wife.  John  Basford  asked  whether  they 
would  allow  him  to  smoko  a pipe,  which  was 
not  only  readily  accorded,  but  the  farmer  joined 
him.  They  smoked  and  talked  alternately  of 
the  country  and  the  town,  Leicester  being  the 
farmer’s  market,  and  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
own  neighborhood.  He  soon  came  to  know, 
too,  who  his  guest  was,  and  expressed  much 
pleasure  in  the  visit.  Tea  was  carried  into  the 
parlor,  and  thither  they  all  adjourned,  for  now 
the  farming  men  were  coming  into  the  kitchen, 
where  they  sate  for  the  evening. 

Tea  over,  the  two  gentlemen  again  had  a 
pipe,  and  the  conversation  wandered  over  a 
multitude  of  things  and  people  known  to  both. 

But  the  night  was  come  down  pitch  dark, 
wild,  and  windy,  and  old  John  Basford  had  to 
return  to  Leicester. 

“ To  Leicester  1”  exclaimed  at  once  man  and 
wife;  “to  Leicester!”  No  such  thing.  He 
must  stay  where  he  was — where  could  he  be 
better  ? 

John  Basford  confessed  that  that  was  true ; 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with  them ; 
but  then,  was  it  not  an  unwarrantable  liberty  to 
come  to  a stranger’s  house,  and  make  thus  free  ? 

Not  in  the  least,”  the  farmer  replied ; u the 
freer  the  better !” 

The  matter  thus  was  settled,  and  the  evening 
wore  on ; but  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
guest,  whose  simple  manner,  strong  sense,  and 
deeply  pious  feeling,  had  made  a most  favorable 
impression  on  bis  entertainers,  hinted  that  he 
had  heard  some  strange  rumors  regarding  this 
bouse,  and  that,  in  truth,  bad  been  the  cause 
which  had  attracted  him  thither.  He  had  heard, 
in  fact,  that  a particular  chamber  in  this  house 
was  haunted ; and  he  had  for  a long  time  felt  a 
growing  desire  to  pass  a night  in  it.  He  now 
begged  this  favor  might  be  granted  him. 

As  he  had  opened  this  subject,  an  evident 
cloud,  and  something  of  an  unpleasant  surprise, 
had  fallen  on  the  countenances  of  both  man  and 
wife.  It  deepened  as  he  proceeded;  the  far- 
mer had  withdrawn  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  ; and  the  woman  had 
risen,  and  looked  uneasily  at  their  guest.  The 
moment  that  he  uttered  the  wish  to  sleep  in  the 
haunted  room,  both  exclaimed  in  the  same  in- 
stant against  it. 

“No,  never!”  they  exclaimed;  “never,  on 
any  consideration ! They  had  made  a firm  re- 
solve on  that  point,  which  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  break  through.” 

The  guest  expressed  himself  disappointed, 
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but  did  not  press  the  matter  further  at  tbo  mo- 
ment. He  contented  himself  with  turning  the 
conversation  quietly  upon  this  subject,  and  after 
a while  found  the  farmer  and  his  wife  confirm 
to  him  every  thing  that  he  had  heard.  Once 
more  then,  and  as  incidentally,  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  gratify  the  curiosity 
which  had  brought  him  so  far ; and,  before  the 
time  for  retiring  arrived,  again  ventured  to  ex- 
press how  much  what  he  bad  now  beard  had 
increased  his  previous  desire  to  pass  a night  in 
that  room.  He  did  not  profess  to  believe  him- 
self invulnerable  to  fears  of  such  a kind,  but  was 
curious  to  convince  himself  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  spiritual  agency  of  this  character. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  steadily  refitted. 

They  declared  that  others  who  had  come  with 
the  same  wish,  and  had  been  allowed  to  gratify 
it,  had  suffered  such  terrors  as  had  made  their 
after-lives  miserable.  The  last  of  these  guests 
was  a clergyman,  who  received  such  a fright 
that  he  sprang  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  had 
descended,  gone  into  the  stable,  and  saddling 
his  horse,  had  ridden  away  at  full  speed.  Those 
things  had  caused  them  to  refuse,  and  that  firmly, 
any  fresh  experiment  of  the  kind. 

The  spirit  visitation  was  described  to  be  gen- 
erally this:  At  midnight,  the  stranger  sleeping 
in  that  room  would  hear  the  latch  of  the  door 
raised,  and  would  in  the  dark  perceive  a light 
step  enter,  and,  os  with  a stealthy  tread,  cross 
the  room,  and  approach  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

The  curtains  would  be  agitated,  and  something 
would  be  perceived  mounted  on  the  bed,  and 
proceeding  up  it,  just  upon  the  body  of  the  per- 
son in  it.  The  supernatural  visitant  would  then 
stretch  itself  full  length  on  the  person  of  the 
agitated  guest,  and  the  next  moment  he  would 
feel  an  oppression  at  bis  chest,  as  of  a night- 
mare, and  something  extremely  cold  would  touch 
his  face. 

At  this  crisis,  the  terrified  guest  would  usually 
utter  a fearful  shriek,  and  often  go  into  a swoon. 

The  whole  family  would  be  roused  from  their 
beds  by  the  alarm ; hut  on  no  occasion  had  any 
traces  of  the  cause  of  terror  been  found,  though 
the  house,  on  such  occasions,  had  been  diligently 
and  thoroughly  searched.  The  annoying  visit 
was  described  as  being  by  no  means  uniform. 
Sometimes  it  would  not  take  place  for  a very 
long  time,  so  that  they  would  begin  to  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  more  of  it ; but  it  would, 
when  least  expected,  occur  again.  Few  people 
of  late  years,  however,  had  ventured  to  sleep  in 
! that  room,  and  never  since  the  aforementioned 
clergyman  was  so  terribly  alarmed,  about  two 
years  ago,  had  it  once  been  occupied. 

“Then,”  said  John  Basford,  “it  is  probable 
that  the  annoyance  is  done  with  forever.  If  the 
troublesome  visitant  was  still  occasionally  pres 
ent  it  would,  no  doubt,  take  care  to  manifest 
j itself  in  some  mode  or  place.  It  was  necessary 
to  test  the  matter  to  see  whether  this  particular 
room  was  still  subject  to  so  strange  a phenom- 
enon.” 

This  seemed  to  have  an  effect  mi  the  farmer 
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and  his  wife.  The  old  man  urged  his  suit  all 
the  more  earnestly,  and,  after  further  show  of 
extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  his  entertain- 
ers, finally  prevailed. 

The  consent  once  being  given,  the  farmer’s 
wife  retired  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Our  friend  heard  sundry  goings  to  and  fro ; but 
at  length  it  was  announced  to  him  that  all  was 
ready ; the  farmer  and  his  wife  both  repeating 
that  they  would  be  much  better  pleased  if  Mr. 
Basford  would  be  pleased  to  sleep  in  some  other 
room.  The  old  man,  however,  remained  firm 
to  his  purpose  ; ho  was  shown  to  his  chamber, 
and  the  maid  who  led  the  way  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  denoted  door,  and  pointing  to 
it,  bade  him  good  night,  and  hurried  away. 

Mr.  Basford  found  himself  alone  in  the  haunted 
room,  he  looked  round  and  discovered  nothing  that 
should  make  it  differ  from  any  other  good  and 
comfortable  chamber,  or  that  should  give  to  some 
invisible  agent  so  singular  a propensity  to  dis- 
turb any  innocent  mortal  that  nocturnated  in  it. 
Whether  he  felt  any  nervous  terrors,  we  know 
not ; but  as  he  was  come  to  see  all  that  would 
or  could  occur  there,  he  kept  himself  most  vig- 
ilantly awake.  He  lay  down  in  a very  good 
feather  bed,  extinguished  his  light,  and  waited 
in  patience.  Time  and  tide,  as  they  will  wait 
for  no  man,  went  on.  All  sounds  of  life  ceased 
in  the  house ; nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
rushing  wind  without,  and  the  bark  of  the  yard- 
dog  occasionally  amid  the  laughing  blast.  Mid- 
night came,  and  found  John  Basford  wide-awake 
and  watchfully  expectant.  Nothing  stirred,  but 
he  lay  still  on  the  watch.  At  length — was  it 
so?  Did  he  hear  a rustling  movement,  as  it 
were,  near  his  door,  or  was  it  his  excited  fancy? 
He  raised  his  head  from  his  pillow,  and  listened 
intensely.  Hush  ! there  is  something  ! — no  ! — 
it  was  his  contagious  mind  ready  to  hear  and 
see — what  ? There  was  an  actual  sound  of  the 
latch  ! He  could  hear  it  raised  I He  could 
not  be  mistaken.  There  was  a sound  as  if  his 
door  was  cautiously  opened.  List!  it  was  true. 
There  were  soft,  stealthy  footsteps  on  the  car- 
pet; they  came  directly  toward  the  bed;  they 
paused  at  its  foot ; the  curtains  were  agitated ; 
there  were  steps  on  the  bed;  something  crept — 
did  not  the  heart  and  the  very  flesh  of  the  rash 
old  man  now  creep  too  ? — and  upon  him  sank  a 
palpable  form,  palpable  from  its  pressure,  for 
the  night  was  dark  as  an  oven.  There  was  a 
heavy  weight  on  his  chest,  and  in  the  same 
inetant  something  almost  icy  cold  touched  his 
face. 

With  a sudden,  convulsive  action,  the  old 
man  suddenly  flung  up  his  arms,  clutched  at 
the  terrible  object  which  thus  oppressed  him, 
and  ahouted  with  a loud  cry, 

44 1 have  got  him  ! I have  got  him!” 

There  was  a sound  as  of  a deep  growl,  a 
vehement  struggle,  but  John  Basford  held  fast 
hts  bold,  and  felt  that  he  had  something  within 
it  huge,  shaggy,  and  powerful.  Once  more  he 
raised  his  voice  loud  enough  to  have  roused  the 
whole  house ; but  it  seemed  no  voice  of  terror, 
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but  one  of  triumph  and  satisfaction.  In  the 
next  instant,  the  farmer  rushed  into  thd  room 
with  a light  in  his  hand,  and  revealed  to  John 
Basford  that  he  held  in  his  arms  the  struggling 
form  of  a huge  Newfoundland  dog  ! 

“ Let  him  go,  sir,  in  &od’s  name !”  ex- 
claimed the  farmer,  on  whose  brow  drops  of 
real  anguish  stood,  and  glistened  in  the  light  ol 
the  candle  “ Down  stairs,  Cassar !”  and  the 
dog,  released  from  the  hold  of  the  Quaker,  de- 
parted as  if  much  ashamed. 

In  the  same  instant,  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
who  now  also  came  in  dressed,  and  evidently 
never  having  been  to  bed,  were  on  their  knees 
by  the  bedside. 

“You  know  it  all,  sir,”  said  the  farmer; 

“you  see  through  it.  You  were  too  deep  and 
strong-minded  to  be  imposed  on.  We  were, 
therefore,  afraid  of  this  when  you  asked  to  sleep 
in  this  room.  Promise  us  now,  that  while  we 
live  you  will  never  reveal  what  you  know  ?” 

They  then  related  to  him,  that  this  house  and 
chamber  had  never  been  haunted  by  any  other 
than  this  dog,  whieh  had  been  trained  to  play 
the  part.  That,  for  generations,  their  family 
bad  lived  on  this  farm ; but  some  years  ago, 
their  landlord  having  suddenly  raised  their  rent 
to  an  amount  that  they  felt  they  could  not  give, 
they  were  compelled  to  think  of  quitting  the 
farm.  This  was  to  them  an  insuperable  source 
of  grief.  It  was  the  place  that  all  their  lives 
and  memories  were  bound  up  with.  They 
were  extremely  cast  down.  Suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  them  to  give  an  ill  name  to  the  house. 

They  hit  on  this  scheme,  and,  having  practiced 
it  well,  did  not  long  want  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing it.  It  had  succeeded  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions. The  fears  of  their  guests  were  found  to 
be  of  a force  which  completely  blinded  them  to 
any  discovery  of  the  truth.  There  had  been 
occasions  where  they  thought  some  clumsy  ac- 
cident must  have  stripped  away  the  delusion; 
but  no ! there  seemed  a thick  vail  of  blindness, 
a fascination  of  terror  cast  over  the  strongest 
minds,  which  nothing  could  pierce  through. 

Case  after  case  occurred ; and  the  house  and 
farm  acquired  such  a character,  that  no  money 
or  consideration  of  any  kind  would  have  induced 
a fresh  tenant  to  live  there.  The  old  tenants 
continued  at  their  old  rent;  and  the  comfortable 
ghost  stretched  himself  every  night  in  a capa- 
cious kennel,  without  any  need  of  disturbing  his 
slumbers  by  calls  to  disturb  those  of  the  guests 
of  the  haunted  chamber. 

Having  made  this  revelation,  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  again  implored  their  guest  to  preserve 
their  secret. 

He  hesitated. 

“Nay,”  said  he,  “I  think  it  would  not  be 
right  to  do  that.  That  would  be  to  make  my- 
self a party  to  a public  deception.  It  would  be 
a kind  of  fraud  on  the  world  and  the  Iano!ord. 

It  would  serve  to  keep  up  those  superstitious 
terrors  which  should  be  as  speedily  as  possible 
dissipated.” 

The  farmer  was  in  agony.  He  rose  and 
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strode  to  and  fro  in  the  room.  His  countenance  \ down  and  passed  one  of  the  sweetest  nights  he 
grew  red  and  wrathful.  He  cast  dark  glances  ever  enjoyed. 

at  his  guest,  whom  his  wife  continued  to  im-  The  farmer  and  his  wife  lived  a good  many 
plore,  and  who  sate  silent,  and,  as  it  were,  lost  years  after  this,  but  they  both  died  before  Mr. 
in  reflection.  Basford ; and  after  their  death,  he  related  to  his 

u And  do  you  think  it  a right  thing,  shr,”  friends  the  facts  which  are  here  detailed.  He, 


said  the  farmer,  “ thus  to  force  yourself  into  a 
stranger’s  house  and  family,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  wishes  expressed  to  the  contrary,  into 
his  very  chambers,  and  that  only  to  do  him  a j 
mischief?  Is  that  your  religion,  sir?  I thought 
you  had  something  better  in  you  than  that.  Am  i 
I now  to  think  your  mildness  and  piety  wero 
only  so  much  hypocrisy  put  on  to  ruin  me  ?” 

“ Nay,  friend,  I don’t  want  to  ruin  thee,” 
said  the  Quaker. 

“But  ruin  me  you  will,  though,  if  you  pub- 
lish this  discovery.  Out  I must  turn,  and  be 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  country  to  boot. 
Now,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  say  so,  and  I 
shall  know  what  sort  of  a man  you  are.  Let 
roe  know  at  once  whether  you  are  an  honest 
man  or  a cockatrice  ?” 

“My  friend,”  said  the  Quaker,  “canst  thou 
call  thyself  an  honest  man,  in  practicing  this  de- 
ception for  all  these  years,  and  depriving  thy 
landlord  of  the  rent  he  would  otherwise  have 
got  from  another?  And  dost  thou  think  it 
would  be  honest  in  me  to  assist  in  the  continu- 
ance of  this  fraud  ?” 

“I  rob  the  landlord  of  nothing,”  replied  the 
farmer.  “ I pay  a good,  fair  rent ; but  I don’t 
want  to  quit  the  old  spot.  And  if  you  had  not 
thrust  yourself  into  this  affair,  you  would  have 
bad  nothing  to  lay  on  your  conscience  concern- 
ing it.  I must,  let  me  tell  you,  look  on  it  as  a 
piece  of  unwarrantable  impertinence  to  come 
thus  to  my  house  and  be  kindly  treated  only  to 
turn  Judas  against  me.” 

The  word  Judas  seemed  to  hit  the  Friend  a 
great  blow. 

“ A Judas !” 

“Yes — a Judas!  a real  Judas!”  exclaimed 
the  wife.  “ Who  could  have  thought  it !” 

“Nay,  nay,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  am  no 
Judas.  It  is  true,  I forced  myself  into  it ; and 
if  you  pay  the  landlord  an  honest  rent,  why,  I 
don’t  know  that  it  is  any  business  of  mine-— at 
least  while  you  live.” 

“That  is  all  we  want,”  replied  the  farmer, 
his  countenance  changing,  and  again  flinging 
himself  by  his  wife  on  his  knees  by  the  bed. 
“ Promise  us  never  to  reveal  it  while  we  live, 
and  we  shall  bo  quite  satisfied.  We  have  no 
children,  and  when  we  go,  those  may  come  to 
th’  old  spot  who  will.” 

“ Promise  me  never  to  practice  this  trick 
again,”  said  John  Basford. 

“ We  promise  faithfully,”  rejoined  both  farmer 
and  wife. 

“ Then  I promise  too,”  said  the  Friend,  “ that 
not  a whisper  of  what  has  passed  here  shall 
pass  my  lips  during  your  lifetime.” 

With  warmest  expressions  of  thanks,  the  far- 
mer and  his  wife  withdrew ; and  John  Basford, 
having  cleared  the  chamber  of  its  mystery,  lay 
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too*  has  passed,  years  ago,  to  his  longer  night 
in  the  grave,  and  to  the  clearing  up  of  greater 
mysteries  than  that  of— the  Haunted  House  of 
Cham  wood  Forest. 

[From  Fraser's  Magazine.} 

LEDRU  ROLLIN— BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH. 

LEDRU  ROLLIN  is  now  in  his  forty-fourth 
or  forty-fifth  year,  having  been  born  in  1 806 
or  1807.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  famous 
Prestidigateur , or  Conjurer  Comus,  who,  about 
four  or  flve-and-forty  years  ago,  was  in  the 
acme  of  his  fame.  During  the  Consulate,  and 
a considerable  portion  of  the  Empire,  Comus 
traveled  from  one  department  of  France  to  the 
other,  and  is  even  known  to  have  extended  his 
journeys  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  on 
one  side,  and  beyond  the  Rhone  and  Garonne 
on  the  other.  Of  all  the  conjurors  of  his  day  he 
was  the  most  famous  and  the  most  successful, 
always,  of  course,  excepting  that  Corsican  coo- 
juror  who  ruled  for  so  many  years  the  destinies 
of  France.  From  those  who  have  seen  that 
famous  trickster,  we  have  learned  that  the 
Charleses,  the  Alexandres,  even  the  Robert- 
Houdins,  were  children  compared  with  the 
magical  wonder-worker  of  the  past  generation. 

The  fame  of  Comus  was  enormous,  and  his 
gains  proportionate ; and  when  he  had  shuffled 
ofT  this  mortal  coil  it  was  found  he  had  left  to  his 
descendants  a very  ample— indeed,  for  France, 
a very  large  fortune.  Of  the  descendants  in  a 
right  line,  his  grandson,  Ledru  Rollin,  was  his 
favorite,  and  to  him  the  old  man  left  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  which,  during  the  minority  of  Ledru 
Rollin,  grew  to  a sum  amounting  to  nearly,  if 
not  fully,  d£4000  per  annum  of  our  money. 

The  scholastic  education  of  the  young  man 
who  was  to  inherit  this  considerable  fortune, 
was  nearly  completed  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  shortly  after  Charles  X.  ascended 
the  throne  il  comm en fait  d faire  fur  droit , as 
they  phrase  it  in  the  pay»  Latin.  Neither  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  nor  indeed  now, 
unless  in  the  exact  and  physical  sciences,  does 
Paris  aflbrd  a very  solid  and  substantial  educa- 
tion. Though  the  Roman  poets  and  historians 
are  tolerably  well  studied  and  taught,  yet  little 
attention  is  paid  to  Greek  literature.  The  phys- 
ical and  exact  sciences  aro  unquestionably  ad- 
mirably taught  at  the  Polytechnique  and  other 
schools  ; but  neither  at  the  College  of  St.  Barbe, 
nor  of  Henry  IV.,  can  a pupil  be  so  well  ground- 
ed in  the  rudiments  and  humanities  as  in  our 
grammar  and  public  schools.  A studious.  paina- 
taking,  and  docile  youth,  will,  no  doubt,  learn  a 
great  deal,  no  matter  where  he  has  been  placed 
in  pupilage ; but  we  have  beard  from  a coutem- 
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ptir^i  »t;^  AUtwA  An  OfMivjMi  rit-ji  pi,wi*>v  1 GV*peV©p  .ci'  Uv* 

Bnns  v.v  • ;Af_  ' m(  'i»  tu  ijwuv^i^'teui  un  .:/iV;  brM  •/ 

rur^ri^’Wtyn.*:^  S&*&  ‘ T ^ o \v^»*V»‘  ^i  ?v  k<  Me»Uv  vv^.Vik.  .->1 , ‘H'olfei 

pama  it  fc\*trk>i*u;  pt  jtfiw <*m:  [flui  <jiMii  aI-  ijrvA^/vbflV.  ^L^i  1^>A1G ' 

6w?  T tymcHip,',  h *>x  ' ih>-J  H+ilf  ‘.<1  ihe 

fVvofitii . vi^rm^  vv.1 tiMOr,,n»cv^ i a?%<r‘ i ' )>X v» ^ »' t MiUuif  »;. 
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edged  by  the  tmr^me  |>%rtr  a*  its*  nuxi  t*  w much  huj  ipii  Ikgpbicf  Inaic  had  *>*$ 

vpie  uou#  and  ripfmbijr  oiumtier?  -Socbj'^iiideed,  ■•  swain'  id  J;edp> he  watch  out  i>J  ihi'  sun  - but  itie, 

w**;  hi*  portion  *d%po  this  eJeciorvul  inform  bajfv-  ^'Atblv  bcfosy  found  i>  topi  warm  w 

•itxiiV'v  W 4 largo,  ip$1e*  Iwgtfn  to  bak«  pia/wft  in  i vrere  with  which  rJbi*| 

me  mttmnn  of  .$847,,  These  tauvpftt*-;  pwmfoted  ; nt*t  till  ^y*t«^waa  y&ixA'viit /Tp^  ';• 

i^jiri;  forw>£uVi}  by  the  meiuliefti  *dTfW'  bad  drvmk  the  * , 4a»i  - V 

. ...  .;  » 4.-  A.  ,..\  .u  ^ ,1  .</  : n/.«p  flint  tlinu  .u'.nirttn  ....■■.  . 


;ippu«ji^n  (o  **rye,  the  :.ww«  ^ ele»itorai  reiemt; 
^ere  h‘«>Vibd  ^ by \>I1  Soiiin  md  his  fnmdfc  in. 
i^hinher  T¥hih>  Ol  d ion  Bwut  Duvergier 

V t'irjUiu rbh&g rbfej  o*ft$r&v by  them 

so  /prt*Iu iyffi  lUtc.eidarwnd  em^ittieriey , \hi>  \tn\m * 
U*r  ftfc  %flW  riot  m*r<?iy  u>  functional 

bsti  ■ to  orgtyifo  •:rbhtrm.-r-rn^:’  merely  to  aa  en- 
Urgmtent  of  ihe  $ftn»*fAi£ii<fc}  lull  to  a ttbvnge 

in  ffw  lonnri  $£.; $h&-  f f t.  TW  dttsirs  of 


how  that  iheti  ^n|Ue  but  wa*  dry, 
nothtog  Jgii  for  them  but  eT/tlaran^e.  S&tie  of 
tteff.  ^nntet)  had  oongre^le<l  dn/tlKt  u*p*galh*cf 
foreeafli^  wherR  they  gased.  on  ihojte^'biifc 
water  wSthfo?%‘iiTG  eyea.  * ' . J .J  . Y,  . , 

• tiovi*  cool  and  elf**tr  it  fooksy  ’ .Wd  a tell 
'jwr<wjfrd  ym^  veairiAn ; VM- A*u'i;  fbmfc;  there? 
Hit  many  klfpiiV:  fthar  dr)  jms *?*y  Sk  :*■ 

t»uth,  lndsT 


frvrfnt  W It  i*  !u  $Kr$rite.dn  ‘^Th.wV:  sharks  j'*  bt»n^i  *iirh&*t  tmredL 

'fiVma  rnri^Utu  tn  Jttiktt  !$30;  •' Whereas  tlr^'/.  Tiofn ih^  |*at i*J«r 

desii*  of  Reditu  - n i'txmtlivrufion  dt*  tla'w*  *'  v:«*'i{  hrivs^  »a  j-.«Hy  u<>^1  k*;h  v>htr.  »<.  •• 
fabpnttoirj  :.  rli*5  <>ii»>  a.'?is  wi}iio^  tj>  go  »m  • wi^b;i half  au  feisrc 
the  dyiirtat)  of  Philippe  and  the  OonM  r uir-  it^jr  •♦  twhf  The  lioat^Wtin  5c*^L: 

u‘t>!>.)i  iuiy  .i«i|»t>Vveif  l)v  dithmon  and  exter*.?it>fi  1 bf  ibe  d^ek , ;^une  fwenn*;a.ii!or5  yrr^ 

of  the  fr»T*ehiH’t  ih«f  ether  leaked  to,ademeetatie  ‘ w eueef.e  tt  pair  oT light  ?re^r^ 

and  Social  tbbUct result  now  known,  j x*r^;aHKx*^flir  f^vl  n f 3 il,  j *cAvcrTUy  v*m  ^ - 
It  in  net  here  Om  purpose  io  &o  ever  ih^  ^ Te-ntf  nea  nie^rey  r>f  the  imme  ef  Lei^tt i tfe.ey 
of  rhe  R^Vidation  of  February,  I £48,  lint  w «:^ni  ia  joke-  b?m  4nd  eall  him  Soroh^ 
mof  - hz  3#, emitted  io  o&er^.  that  the  ^omUrraV  i ’k  Teu  svi  tm  AVtd  ?'*  ht,  ,4^ 

tis«K  by  ivfjieh  th^t  p.vt»nl  effected  were  j dres$iu2T  : ’ Ki^d  ofV^h^k^^  heh  ^ Sliwt 
T&itiiife}  and  extettwre.  mid  w^re-  lopnr  Mieutly  | h^irr  bdb  the,  ^upposte  1 ritefti  <ha?fe’  in 
and  ■wfceJy  ii\  vrmf  tmi.  ■:/'0-p#im*(%er  ^jfti^^pVrh. ^ : 


The  '-^«iait^l/-h;bteff^  $*•  I»a<ira  Roljiw,  «fnee 
Fabruittyj  TMfy'  Vf  &$il  kHo\va  ntid  patent  to  kSl 
the  Vf^rbi.  Uo  U’S?  the  atne  dnmnt*  ol  \ho 
OuVe'rtirtient— newt  whose  •***> 
treme  ojpffifon^  trt?uiar<%  and.  vehe- 
ment pHtt^agcr.af  prpfe?^ ng  the  poHueft I 

creed  of  ft  ^b^^dern^-ondispoR^l  all  mmicrate 
man  & tad])1  tumml  iko  i*e w t^tont . it  <wa>j 
in  covering  Ledm  Rollin  with  the  shield  i>f  his 


tnmpfV'd,  and,  like  ilie  w#ts'  <**£*  ' ••  Iw 

qotek  ^rece^iofi  we  off  the  £$&&&  ynnl 

\h&  bla^ft:  leading  We  haul  ^aVceiy^ ^ benn  ui  i)vo 
water  five  m ionics,  when  some  foieo.  tu-Usio) 
cried  out  ^ A shark ! 4 ehafk  ^t  In  an 
^yerv  iwie  bf  the  twtinmnrs-  r.nme  tam^iitg  up 
(he  ship  s ^idcs.  bo.!f  mad  wFilh  feighi,  the  »r^R 
laiit  blank  cMTjtmg  the  rest  It  wtl>  a 
nUmi.  We.  ftlt  8Hgry  with  frurseh  r^  KLr  ht*^n 


ppakriiy^fialXanadrttrfe'  .Uiel  bb  own.  e^nd  that  j frightennd,  angry  wdh  tb.tse  who  had  fe%fue&ed 


he  reived  to  be  the  political  idol  of  a people  of 
whom  h®  mii$i  ever  b&  regarded  as  une  of  the 
literary  gloried  and  iliustraJ ions.  On  the  d^*>- 
totkm  of  the  Provtsiiwal  Govenunerrh  Ledfo 
Hoihn  eonsciUKed  himself  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  rmrvement  pssrry.  In^ ^rrady  powers  pf^ kpanclt 
and  in  popularity  no  maw  Mowi  higher^  htit  he 
did  not  the  power  ffT^slrriimng  l:d»  fol* 

hmer*  or.  of  holding  (Inun  in  hiurd.  aM  result 
was.  that  inaJ^tuL  of  being  their  jotider  he  becante 
their  instrument.  Fond  of  applause,  amiiilicats 


us.  and  fUriotid  with-  those  who  had  fongM  %t 
■it*,  in  another  moment  vfc  wrre  ail  a^n  ia 
the  the  black  and  myscif  ^w immmg  fVHmt 
(iistanoe  fiywn  the  nhip.  For  tuvn  movemw 
Vdj*ag0.'  iUctto  had  been  & M>rt  of  rival rr  bt>* 
tween  ns  each  f&rtckvl  that  he  waa.  the  best 
swimmer,  ami  we  were  now  teeing  our  rpeed 
11  Well  done,  Ned  f-  eriecl  so/ne  of  (he 
fr<j»n  the  forecastle.  AGi*  it  5amW%  ?’  cried 
some  other®.  We  were  both  straining  our  ut- 
mast,  ^teued  by  the  cheers  of  mir  ne^iiectiw' 

.1.  » » ■".'.  t ...  . J r. 


v>f  ^isrinetion.  timid  by  nqi(urc?  destitute  of  pluck,  j partisans.  Suddenly  the  roiee  of  the  Iw^tswam 
*nd  of  wumse,  Ledrti  j wa*  heard  ^hootmg.  'f^'  shark  r a.Rha-fk.:f.-.C/iiHey 

ftdljtk,  to  HVOnt  the  uttpufHlion  of  fninl-hcnrted- 1 Imck  lor  f^od^  sake*  ; - : ; ■ 

nee®,  pnt  T«  Ote  foregfmtmb  but  the  • *Lky  ui^  and  iowr  the  uniter  d^Wn/'  ih^ 

meeu^ireS  of  fch  folUiwer^  being  t)i-tnken^  the ! esrne  fcbnly  on  ♦■mr  eiir.  The 
pfor  -Wdr  Mixed  lip  ematfously  \ e*x*vtd.  A?  ?>&,  w.  tmlr  half  hrji^vtv.l*  wi;^ 

find  he  to  now  in  ^•ri^jUuiU’e.  tU)  er.ile  in  ‘ we  heard,  otu  recem  frighr  hemg  /hI»  « 

. KngUittd  ^ ‘%'v.  * , v V*  1:  t ' ; i out, memattej,  ; J-'- : #.*-‘-::V’’: ^ 


fFroui  Chftmbet^V  fc*t(h!mrgit  J/mrrwl] 

a chip  nimi  a SAfLOii  s Loc;. 

re  was  a dead  ealro— not  a ht^atfi  of  air—^the? 
1 sails  flapped  >4Lty  against  the  mas^ ; thp  helm 
^ and  the  sdiip  turned  bar  head 

:v*  liked.  The  boat  was  imeiiae, 


••Sv'im,  for  Qt.aVt  *akt?  !s*  cried  ih^ 
who  was  now  on  docki  ItJH  nvt  :%wm  ' 

you.  The  b^C;:iV;  will  .#?* ,. )*r 

you  ?%ud  him.  , .8tiikodU^mcljs..I{^  ^inil:V:^kkf,v' 
My  himrt  n«od  I .fefr^»rchJa»r  than  ix^jjd 
as  l gazed  with  h(/rror  4f  the  dotyhl  fit?  of  *;j 
large  shark  o<t  the  5?f.«rbo&ni  qtuxrvtn  . 

in  the  water,  the  por^piralion  dropped  ff-Jih  m> 
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like  rain : the  black  was  striking  out  like  mad  on  their  banks,  with  many  a lily  and  flower  of 
for  the  ship.  our  proudest  gardens.  He  traveled  in  Spain 


“Swim,  Ned — swim!  cried  several  voices; 
“they  never  take  black  when  they  can  get 
white.” 

1 did  swim,  and  that  desperately : the  water 
foamed  past  me.  I soon  breasted  the  black, 
but  could  not  head  him.  We  both  strained 
every  nerve  to  be  first,  for  we  each  fancied  the 
last  man  would  be  taken.  Yet  we  scarcely 
seemed  to  move : the  ship  appeared  as  far  as 
ever  from  us.  We  were  both  powerful  swim- 
mers, and  both  of  us  swam  in  the  French  way 
called  la  brassy  or  hand  over  hand,  in  English. 
There  was  something  the  matter  with  the  boat’s 
falls,  and  they  could  not  lower  her. 

“He  sees  you  now!”  was  shouted;  “he  is 
after  you !”  Oh  the  agony  of  that  moment ! I 
thought  of  every  thing  at  the  same  instant,  at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  me  then.  Scenes  long 
forgotten  rushed  through  my  brain  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
I was  striking  out  madly  for  the  ship.  Each 
moment  1 fancied  1 could  feel  the  pilot-fish 
touching  me,  and  1 almost  screamed  with 
agony.  We  were  now  not  ten  yards  from  the 
ship : fifty  ropes  were  thrown  to  us ; but,  as  if 
by  mutual  instinct,  we  swam  for  the  same. 

44  Hurra ! they  are  saved  ! — they  are  along- 
side!” was  shouted  by  the  eager  crew.  We 
both  grasped  the  rope  at  the  same  time : a slight 
struggle  ensued : 1 had  the  highest  hold.  Re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  my  own  safety,  1 
placed  my  feet  on  the  black’s  shoulders,  scram- 
bled up  the  side,  and  fell  exhausted  on  the  deck. 
The  negro  followed  roaring  with  pain,  for  the 
shark  had  taken  away  part  of  his  heel.  Since 
then,  1 have  never  bathed  at  sea ; nor,  1 believe, 
has  Sambo  been  ever  heard  again  to  assert  that 
he  would  swim  after  a shark  if  he  met  one  in  the 
water. 

[From  Howitfs  Country  Year-Book.] 

THE  TWO  THOMPSONS. 

BY  the  wayside,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Mansfield— on  a high  and  heathy  ground, 
which  gives  a far-off  view  of  the  minster  of 
Lincoln — you  may  behold  a little  clump  of  trees, 
encircled  by  a wall.  That  is  called  Thomp- 
son’s Grave.  But  who  is  this  Thompson;  and 
why  lies  he  so  far  from  his  fellows  ? In  ground 
unconsecrated ; in  the  desert,  or  on  the  verge 
of  it — for  cultivation  now  approaches  it?  The 
poor  man  and  his  wants  spread  themselves, 
and  corn  and  potatoes  crowd  upon  Thompson’s 
grave.  But  who  is  this  Thompson;  and  why 
hes  he  here  ? 

In  the  town  of  Mansfield  there  was  a poor 
boy,  and  this  poor  boy  became  employed  in  a 
hosier r warehouse.  From  the  warehouse  his 
assiduity  and  probity  sent  him  to  the  counting- 
house  ; from  the  counting-house,  abroad.  He 
traveled  to  carry  stockings  to  the  Asiatic  and 
the  people  of  the  south.  He  sailed  up  the  riv- 
ers of  Persia,  and  saw  the  tulips  growing  wild 
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and  Portugal,  and  was  in  Lisbon  when  the  great 
i earthquake  shook  his  house  over  his  head.  He 
I fled.  The  streets  reeled ; the  houses  fell ; 
church  towers  dashed  down  in  thunder  across 
I his  path.  There  were  flying  crowds,  shrieks, 

I and  dust,  and  darkness.  But  he  fled  on.  The 
farther,  the  more  misery.  Crowds  filled  the 
I fields  when  he  reached  them — naked,  half-na- 
j ked,  terrified,  starving,  and  looking  in  vain  for  a 
refuge.  He  fled  across  the  hills,  and  gazed. 

The  whole  huge  city  rocked  and  staggered  be- 
low. There  were  clouds  of  dust,  columns  of 
flame,  the  thunder  of  down-crashing  buildings, 
the  wild  cries  of  men.  He  suffered  amid  ten 
thousand  suffering  outcasts. 

At  length,  the  tumult  ceased;  the  earth  be- 
came stable.  With  other  ruined  and  curious 
men  he  climbed  over  the  heaps  of  desolation  in 
quest  of  what  once  was  his  home,  and  the  de- 
pository of  his  property.  His  servant  was  no- 
where to  be  seen  : Thompson  felt  that  he  must 
certainly  have  been  killed.  After  many  days* 
qnest,  and  many  uncertainties,  he  found  the  spot 
where  his  hoose  had  stood ; it  was  a heap  of 
rubbish.  His  servant  and  merchandise  lay  be- 
neath it.  He  bad  money  enough,  or  credit 
enough,  to  set  to  work  men  to  clear  away  some 
of  the  fallen  materials,  and  to  explore  whether 
any  amount  of  property  were  recoverable 
What  is  that  sound  ? A subterranean,  or  sub- 
ruinan,  voice?  The  workmen  stop,  and  are 
ready  to  fly  with  fear.  Thompson  exhorts 
them,  and  they  work  on.  But  again  that 
voice ! No  human  creatnre  can  be  living  there. 

The  laborers  again  turn  to  fly.  They  are  a poor, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious  crew;  but  Thomp- 
son’s commands,  and  Thompson’s  gold,  arrest 
them.  They  work  on,  and  out  walks  Thomp- 
son’s living  servant,  still  in  the  body,  though  a 
body  not  much  more  substantial  than  a ghost. 

All  cry,  “ How  have  you  managed  to  live  ?” 

“I  fled  to  the  cellar.  I have  sipped  the 
wine;  but  now  I want  bread,  meat,  every 
thing !”  and  the  living  skeleton  walked  stag- 
geringly on,  and  looked  voraciously  for  shops 
and  loaves,  and  saw  only  brickbats  and  rains. 

Thompson  recovered  his  goods,  and  retreat- 
ed as  soon  as  possible  to  his  native  land.  Here, 
in  his  native  town,  the  memory  of  the  earth- 
quake still  haunted  him.  He  used  almost  daily 
to  hasten  out  of  the  place,  and  up  the  forest 
hill,  where  he  imagined  that  he  saw  Lisbon 
reeling,  tottering,  churches  (ailing,  and  men 
flying.  But  he  saw  only  the  red  tiles  of  some 
thousand  peaceful  houses,  and  the  twirling  of 
a dozen  windmill  sails.  Here  he  chose  his 
burial-ground ; walled  it,  and  planted  it,  and  left 
special  directions  for  his  burial.  The  grave 
should  he  deep,  and  the  spades  of  resurrection- 
men  disappointed  by  repeated  layers  of  straw, 

| not  easy  to  dig  through.  In  the  churoh-yard 
| of  Mansfield,  meantime,  he  found  the  grave  of 
his  parents,  and  honored  it  with  an  inclosure  of 
iron  palisades. 
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He  died.  How  ? Not  in  travel ; not  in  sail- 
ing over  the  ocean,  nor  up  tulip-margined  rivers 
of  Persia  or  Arabia  Felix ; nor  yet  in  an  earth-  ' 
quake — but  in  the  dream  of  one.  One  night  he 
was  heard  crying  in  a voice  of  horror,  “ There ! . 
there ! — fly  ! fly  ! — the  town  shakes  ! the  house  ; 
falls!  Ha!  the  earth  opens! — away  !”  Then  j 
the  voice  ceased ; but  in  the  morning  it  was  j 
found  that  he  had  rolled  out  of  bed,  lodged  be-  | 
tween  the  bedstead  and  the  wall,  and  there,  j 
like  a sandbag  wedged  in  a windy  crevice,  he  j 
was — dead  ! 

There  is,  therefore,  a dead  Thompson  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  where  no  clergyman  laid  him, 
and  yet  he  sleeps ; and  there  is  also  a living 
Thompson. 

In  the  village  of  Edwinstowe,  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  beautiful  old  Birkland,  there  stands 
a painter's  house.  In  his  little  parlor  you  And 
books,  and  water-color-paintings  on  the  walls, 
which  show  that  the  painter  has  read  and  looked 
about  him  in  the  world.  And  yet  he  is  but  a 
house-painter,  who  owes  his  establishment  hero 
to  his  love  of  nature  rather  than  to  his  love  of 
art.  In  the  neighboring  Dukery,  some  one  of 
the  wealthy  wanted  a piece  of  oak-painting 
done;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  style  in 
which  painters  now  paint  oak;  a style  very 
splendid,  but  as  much  resembling  genuine  oak 
as  a frying-pan  resembles  the  moon.  Christo- 
pher Thompson  determined  to  try  his  hand; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  did  not  put  himself  to 
school  to  some  great  master  of  the  art,  who  had 
copied  the  copy  of  a hundred  consecutive  copies 
of  a piece  of  oak,  till  the  thing  produced  was 
very  fine,  but  like  no  wood  that  ever  grew  or 
ever  will  grow.  Christopher  Thompson  went 
to  nature.  He  got  a piece  of  well-figured,  real 
oak,  well  planed  and  polished,  and  copied  it 
precisely.  When  the  different  specimens  of  the 
different  painters  were  presented  to  the  afore- 
said party,  he  found  only  one  specimen  at  all 
like  oak,  and  that  was  Thompson’s.  The  whole 
crowd  of  master  house-painters  were  exaspera- 
ted and  amazed.  Such  a fellow  preferred  to 
them!  No;  they  were  wrong;  it  was  nature 
that  was  preferred. 

Christopher  Thompson  was  a self-taught  paint- 
er. He  had  been  tossed  about  the  world  in  a 
variety  of  characters — errand-boy,  brickmakers’ 
boy,  potter,  shipwright,  sailor,  sawyer,  strolling 
player;  and  here  he  finally  settled  down  as 
painter,  and,  having  achieved  a trade,  he  turned 
author,  and  wrote  his  life.  That  life — The 
Autobiography  of  an  Artisan — is  one  of  the  best 
written  and  most  interesting  books  of  its  class 
that  we  ever  read.  It  is  full  of  the  difficulties 
of  a poor  man's  life,  and  of  the  resolute  spirit 
that  conquers  them.  It  is,  moreover,  full  of  a 
desire  to  enlighten,  elevate,  and  in  every  way 
better  the  condition  of  his  feilow-men.  Chris- 
topher Thompson  is  not  satisfied  to  have  made 
his  own  way ; he  is  anxious  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  whole  struggling  population.  He  is  a 
zealous  politician,  and  advocate  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
low system,  as  calculated  to  link  men  together  * 
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and  give  them  power,  while  it  gives  the  n i 
stimulus  to  social  improvement.  He  has  labored 
to  diffuse  a love  of  reading,  and  to  establish 
mechanics’  libraries  in  neglected  and  obscure 
places. 

Behold  the  Thompson  of  Edwinstowe.  Time, 
in  eight-and-forty  years,  has  whitened  his  hair, 
though, it  has  left  the  color  of  health  on  his 
cheek,  and  the  fire  of  intelligence  in  his  eye. 

With  a well-built  frame  and  figure,  and  a come- 
ly countenance,  there  is  a buoyancy  of  step, 
an  energy  of  manner  about  him,  that  agree 
with  what  he  has  written  of  his  life  and  aspira- 
tions. Such  are  the  men  that  England  is  now, 
ever  and  anon,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
island,  producing.  She  produces  them  because 
they  are  needed.  They  are  the  awakeners  who 
are  to  stir  up  the  sluggish  to  what  the  time  de- 
mands of  them. 

The  two  Thompsons  of  Sherwood  are  types 
of  their  ages.  Ho  of  the  grave — lies  solitary 
and  apart  from  his  race.  He  .lived  to  earn 
money — his  thought  was  for  himself — and  there 
he  sleeps,  alone  in  his  glory — such  as  it  is.  He 
was  no  worse,  nay,  he  was  better  than  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  had  no  lack  of  benev- 
olence ; but  trade  and  the  spirit  of  his  age,  cold 
and  unsympathetic,  absorbed  him.  He  was  con- 
tent to  lie  alone  in  the  desert,  amid  the  heath 
“that  knows  not  when  good  eometh,”  and 
where  the  lonely  raven  perches  on  the  blasted 
tree. 

The  living  Thompson  is,  too,  the  man  of  his 
age:  for  it  is  an  age  of  awakening  enterprise, 
of  wider  views,  of  stronger  sympathies  He 
lives  and  works,  not  for  himself  alone.  His 
motto  is  Progress ; and  while  the  forest  whis- 
pers to  him  of  the  past,  books  and  his  own  heart 
commune  with  him  of  the  future.  Such  men 
belong  to  both.  When  the  present  becomes 
the  past,  their  work  will  survive  them ; and 
their  tomb  will  not  be  a desert,  but  the  grate- 
ful memories  of  improved  men.  May  the> 
spring  up  in  every  hamlet,  and  carry  knowl- 
edge and  refinement  to  every  cottage  fireside ! 

[From  Five  Year*’  Hunting  Adventure*  in  South  Africa.] 

HABITS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  LION. 

THE  night  of  the  19th  was  to  me  rather  a 
memorable  one,  as  being  the  first  on  which  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  deep- toned 
thunder  of  the  lion’s  roar.  Although  there  was  no 
one  near  to  inform  me  by  what  beast  the  haughty 
and  impressive  sounds  which  echoed  through 
the  wilderness  wore  produced,  I had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  divining.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
it;  and  on  hearing  it  I at  once  knew,  as  well 
as  if  accustomed  to  the  sound  from  ray  infancy, 
that  the  appalling  roar  which  was  uttered  with- 
in half  a mile  of  me  was  no  other  than  that  o4 
the  mighty  and  terrible  king  of  beasts.  Although 
the  dignified  and  truly  monarchical  appe&ranot 
of  the  lion  has  long  rendered  him  famous  among 
his  fellow  quadrupeds,  and  his  appearance  and 
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Habits  have  tiftciMrt  bean  described  by  abler  pens  a prevailing  opimon  among  the  fr f?org  that  ‘here 
than  mine,  neYcrtbeltw  1 consider  that  a few  are  two  disiinct.  whittles  af  lions,  which  they 
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and  rainy  weather  they  are  to  be  heard  at  every 
hour  in  the  day,  but  their  roar  is  subdued.  It  often 
happens  that  when  two  strange  male  lions  meet 
at  a fountain,  a terrific  combat  ensues,  which  not 
un frequently  ends  in  the  death  of  one  of  them. 
The  habits  of  the  lion  are  strictly  nocturnal ; 
during  the  day  he  lies  concealed  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  low,  bushy  tree  or  wide-spread- 
ing bush,  either  in  the  level  forest  or  on  the 
mountain  side.  He  is  also  partial  to  lofty  reeds, 
or  fields  of  long,  rank,  yellow  grass,  such  as 
occur  in  low-lying  vleys.  Prom  these  haunts 
he  sallies  forth  when  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
commences  his  nightly  prowl.  When  he  is 
successful  in  his  beat  and  hew  secured  his  prey, 
he  does  not  roar  much  that  night,  only  uttering 
occasionally  a few  low  moans ; that  is,  provided 
no  intruders  approach  him,  otherwise  the  case 
would  be  very  different. 

Lions  are  ever  most  active,  daring,  and  pre- 
suming in  dark  and  stormy  nights,  and  conse- 
quently, on  such  occasions,  the  traveler  ought 
more  particularly  to  be  on  his  guard.  I re- 
marked a fact  connected  with  the  lions'  hour  of 
drinking  peculiar  to  themselves  : they  seemed 
unwilling  to  visit  the  fountains  with  good  moon- 
light. Thus,  when  the  moon  rose  early,  the 
lions  deferred  their  hour  of  watering  until  late 
in  the  morning;  and  when  the  moon  rose  late, 
they  drank  at  a very  early  hour  in  the  night. 
By  this  acute  system  many  a grisly  lion  saved 
his  bacon,  and  is  now  luxuriating  in  the  forests 
of  South  Africa,  which  had  otherwise  fallen  by 
the  barrels  of  my  “Westley  Richards.”  Owing 
to  the  tawny  color  of  the  coat  with  which  nature 
has  robed  him,  he  is  perfectly  invisible  in  the 
dark;  and  although  I have  often  heard  them 
loudly  lapping  the  water  under  my  very  nose, 
not  twenty  yards  from  me.  I could  not  possibly 
make  out  so  much  as  the  outline  of  their  forms. 
When  a thirsty  lion  comes  to  water,  he  stretches 
out  his  massive  arms,  lies  down  on  his  breast  to 
drink,  and  makes  a loud  lapping  noise  in  drinking 
not  to  be  mistaken.  He  continues  lapping  up  the 
water  for  a long  while,  and  four  or  five  times  dur- 
ing the  proceeding  he  pauses  for  half  a minute  as 
if  to  take  breath.  One  thing  conspicuous  about 
them  is  their  eyes,  which,  in  a dark  night,  glow 
like  two  balls  of  fire.  The  female  is  more  fierce 
and  active  than  the  male,  as  a general  rule. 
Lionesses  which  have  never  had  young  are 
much  more  dangerous  than  those  which  have. 
At  no  time  is  the  lion  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
when  his  partner  has  got  small  young  ones.  At 
that  season  he  knows  no  fear,  and,  in  the  cool- 
est and  most  intrepid  manner,  he  will  face  a 
thousand  men.  A remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind  came  under  my  own  observation,  which 
confirmed  the  reports  I had  before  heard  from 
the  natives.  One  day,  when  out  elephant- 
hunting in  the  territory  of  the  “ Baseleka,”  ac- 
companied by  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  I was 
astonished  suddenly  to  behold  a majestic  lion 
slowly  and  steadily  advancing  toward  us  with  a 
dignified  step  and  undaunted  bearing,  the  most 
noble  and  imposing  that  can  be  conceived. 


Lashing  bis  tail  from  side  to  side,  and  growling 
haughtily,  his  terribly  expressive  eye  resolutely 
fixed  upon  us,  and  displaying  a show  of  ivory 
well  calculated  to  inspire  terror  among  the  timid 
“ Bechuanas,”  he  approached.  A headlong 
flight  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  the 
immediate  result;  and,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  four  couples  of  my  dogs,  which  they 
had  been  leading,  were  allowed  to  escape  in 
their  couples.  These  instantly  faced  the  lion, 
who,  finding  that  by  his  bold  bearing  he  had 
succeeded  in  putting  his  enemies  to  flight,  now 
became  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  little 
family,  with  which  the  lioness  was  retreating  in 
the  background.  Facing  about,  he  followed 
after  them  with  a haughty  and  independent 
step,  growling  fiercely  at  the  dogs  which  trotted 
along  on  either  side  of  him.  Three  troops  of 
elephants  having  been  discovered  a few  minutes 
previous  to  this,  upon  which  I was  marching  for 
the  attack,  I,  with  the  most  heartfelt  reluctance, 
reserved  my  fire.  On  running  down  the  hill 
side  to  endeavor  to  recall  my  dogs,  I observed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  retreating  lioness  with  four 
cubs.  About  twenty  minutes  afterward  two 
noble  elephants  repaid  my  forbearance. 

Among  Indian  Nimrods,  a certain  class  of 
royal  tigers  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
“ man-eaters.”  These  are  tigers  which,  having 
once  tasted  human  flesh,  show  a predilection  for 
the  same,  and  such  characters  are  very  naturally 
famed  and  dreaded  among  the  natives.  Elderly 
gentlemen  of  similar  tastes  and  habits  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  among  the  lions  in  the  interior 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  danger  of  such  neigh- 
bors may  be  easily  imagined.  I account  for 
lions  first  acquiring  this  taste  in  the  following 
manner : the  Bechuana  tribes  of  the  far  intenor 
do  not  bury  their  dead,  bur  unceremoniously 
carry  them  forth,  and  leave  them  lying  exposed 
in  the  forest  or  on  the  plain,  a prey  to  the  lion 
and  hysena,  or  the  jackal  and  vulture ; and  I cum 
readily  imagine  that  a lion,  having  thus  once 
tasted  human  flesh,  would  have  little  hesitation, 
when  opportunity  presented  itself,  of  springing 
upon  and  carrying  off  the  unwary  traveler  or 
“ Bechuana”  inhabiting  his  country.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  man-eaters  occur;  and  on  my  fourth 
hunting  expedition,  a horrible  tragedy  was  act- 
ed one  dark  night  in  my  little  lonely  oarap  by 
one  of  these  formidable  characters,  which  de- 
prived me,  in  the  far  wilderness,  of  ray  most 
valuable  servant.  In  winding  up  these  few  ob- 
servations on  the  lion,  which  I trust  will  not 
have  been  tiresome  to  the  reader,  I may  remark 
that  lion-hunting,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
decidedly  a dangerous  pursuit.  It  may  never- 
theless bo  followed,  to  a certain  extent,  with 
comparative  safety  by  those  who  have  naturally 
a turn  for  that  sort  of  thing.  A recklessness  of 
death,  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  disposition  and  manners 
of  lions,  and  a tolerable  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  rifle,  arc  indispensable  to  him  who  would 
shine  in  the  overpoweringly  exciting  pastime 
of  hunting  this  jostly-oelebrated  king  of  beast* 
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[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 

THE  OLD  CHURCH-YARD  TREE. 


There  is  a little  stone  which  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion- 

“ HER  HEART  BRAKE  IN  SILENCE.” 


A PROSE  POEM. 

THERE  is  an  old  yew  tree  which  stands  by 
the  wall  in  a dark  quiet  corner  of  the  church- 
yard. 

And  a child  was  at  play  beneath  its  wide- 
spreading  branches,  one  fine  day  in  the  early 
spring.  He  had  his  lap  full  of  fiowers,  which 
the  fields  and  lanes  had  supplied  him  with,  and 
he  was  humming  a tune  to  himself  as  he  wove 
them  into  garlands. 

And  a little  girl  at  play  among  the  tomb- 
stones crept  near  to  listen ; but  the  boy  was  so 
intent  upon  his  garland,  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
gentle  footsteps,  as  they  trod  softly  over  the 
fresh  green  grass.  When  his  work  was  finished, 
and  all  the  fiowers  that  were  in  his  lap  were 
woven  together  in  one  long  wreath,  he  started 
up  to  measure  its  length  upon  the  ground,  and 
then  he  saw  the  little  girl,  as  she  stood  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  He  did  not  move  or 
speak,  but  thought  to  himself  that  she  looked 
▼ery  beautiful  as  she  stood  there  with  her  flaxen 
ringlets  hanging  down  upon  her  neck.  The 
little  girl  was  so  startled  by  bis  sudden  move- 
ment, that  she  let  Call  all  the  fiowers  she  had 
collected  in  her  apron,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as 
she  could.  But  the  boy  was  older  and  taller 
than  she,  and  soon  caught  her,  and  coaxed  her 
to  come  back  and  play  with  him,  and  help  him 
to  make  more  garlands;  and  from  that  time 
they  saw  each  other  nearly  every  day,  and  be- 
came great  friends. 

Twenty  years  passed  away.  Again,  he  was 
seated  beneath  the  old  yew  tree  in  the  church- 
yard. 

It  was  summer  now ; bright,  beautiful  sum- 
mer, with  the  birds  singing,  and  the  flowers 
covering  the  ground,  and  scenting  the  air  with 
their  perfume. 

But  he  was  not  alone  now,  nor  did  the  little 
girl  steal  near  on  tiptoe,  fearful  of  being  heard. 
8he  was  seated  by  his  side,  and  his  arm  was 
round  her,  and  she  looked  up  into  his  face,  and 
smiled  as  she  whispered  : “ The  first  evening  of 
our  lives  we  were  ever  together  was  passed 
here : we  will  spend  the  first  evening  of  our 
wedded  life  in  the  same  quiet,  happy  place.” 
And  be  drew  her  closer  to  him  as  she  spoke. 

The  summer  is  gone ; and  the  autumn ; and 
twenty  more  summers  and  autumns  have  pass- 
ed away  since  that  evening,  in  the  old  church- 
yard. 

A young  man,  on  a bright  moonlight  night, 
comes  reeling  through  the  little  white  gate,  and 
stumbling  over  the  graves.  He  shouts  and  he 
sings,  and  is  presently  followed  by  others  like 
unto  himself,  or  worse.  So,  they  all  laugh  at 
the  dark  solemn  head  of  the  yew  tree,  and 
throw  stones  up  at  the  place  where  the  moon 
has  silvered  the  boughs. 

Those  same  boughs  are  again  silvered  by  the 
moon,  and  they  droop  over  his  mother’s  grave. 


But  the  silence  of  the  church-yard  is  now 
broken  by  a voioe — not  of  the  youth — nor  a 
voice  of  laughter  and  ribaldry. 

“ My  son ! dost  thou  see  this  grave  ? and 
dost  thou  read  the  record  in  anguish,  whereof 
may  come  repentance  ?” 

“Of  what  should  I repent?”  answers  the 
son ; “ and  why  should  my  young  ambition  for 
fame  relax  in  its  strength  because  my  mother 
was  old  and  weak  ?” 

“Is  this  indeed  our  son?”  says  the  father, 
bending  in  agony  over  the  grave  of  his  beloved. 

“ I can  well  believo  I am  not exclaimeth 
the  youth.  “ It  is  well  that  you  have  brought 
me  here  to  say  so.  Our  natures  are  unlike ; 
our  courses  must  be  opposite.  Your  way  lieth 
here— mine  yonder !” 

So  the  son  left  the  father  kneeling  by  the 
grave. 

Again  a few  years  are  passed.  It  is  winter, 
with  a roaring  wind  and  a thick  gray  fog.  The 
graves  in  the  church-yard  are  oovered  with 
snow,  and  there  are  great  icicles  in  the  church- 
porch.  The  wind  now  carries  a swathe  of 
snow  along  the  tops  of  the  graves,  as  though 
the  “ sheeted  dead”  were  at  some  melancholy 
play;  and  hark!  the  ioioles  fall  with  a crash 
and  jingle,  like  a solemn  mockery  of  the  echo  of 
the  unseemly  mirth  of  one  who  is  now  coming 
to  his  final  rest. 

There  are  two  graves  near  the  old  yew  tree ; 
and  the  grass  has  overgrown  them.  A third  is 
close  by ; and  the  dark  earth  at  each  side  has 
just  been  thrown  up.  The  bearers  come ; with 
a heavy  pace  they  1 move  along ; the  coffin 
heave th  up  and  down,  as  they  step  over  the 
intervening  graves. 

Grief  and  old  age  had  seized  upon  the  father, 
and  worn  out  his  life;  and  premature  decay 
soon  seized  upon  the  son,  and  gnawed  away  his 
vain  ambition,  and  bis  useless  strength,  till  he 
prayed  to  be  borne,  not  the  way  yonder  that 
was  most  opposite  to  his  father  and  his  mother, 
but  even  the  same  way  they  had  gone — the  way 
which  leads  to  the  Old  Church-yard  Tree. 


THE  ENGLISH  PEASANT. 

BY  HOWITT. 

THE  English  peasant  is  generally  reokoned  a 
very  simple,  monotonous  animal ; and  most 
people,  when  they  have  called  him  a clown,  or 
a country-hob,  think  they  have  described  him. 
If  you  see  a picture  of  him,  he  is  a long,  silly- 
looking  fellow,  in  a straw  hat,  a white  slop,  and 
a pair  of  ankJe-boots,  with  a bill  in  his  hand — 
just  as  the  London  artist  sees  him  in  the  juxta 
metropolitan  districts;  and  that  is  the  English 
peasant.  They  who  have  gone  farther  into  En- 
gland, however,  than  Surrey,  Kent,  or  Middle- 
sex, have  seen  the  English  peasant  in  some 
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different  costume,  under  a good  many  different 
aspects;  and  they  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
recollect  what  they  have  heard  of  him,  will  find 
him  a rather  multifarious  creature.  He  is,  in  I 
truth,  a very  Protean  personage.  What  is  he,  I 
in  fact  ? A day-laborer,  a woodman,  a plow-  j 
man,  a wagoner,  a collier,  a worker  in  railroad  | 
and  canal  making,  a gamekeeper,  a poacher,  an 
incendiary,  a charcoal-burner,  a keeper  of  vil- 
lage ale-houses,  and  Tom-and-Jerrys ; a tramp, 
a pauper,  pacing  sullenly  in  the  court-yard  of  a 
parish-union,  or  working  in  his  frieze  jacket  on 
some  parish-farm  ; a boatman,  a road-side  stone-  ! 
breaker,  a quarryman,  a journeyman  bricklayer, 
or  his  clerk;  a shepherd,  a drover,  a rat-catcher, 
a mole-catcher,  and  a hundred  other  things;  in 
any  one  of  which,  he  is  as  different  from  the 
sheepish,  straw-hatted,  and  ankle-booted,  bill- 
holding fellow  of  the  print-shop  windows,  as  a 
cockney  is  from  a Newcastle  keclman. 

In  the  matter  of  costume  only,  every  different 
district  presents  him  in  a different  shape.  In 
the  counties  round  London,  eastward  and  west- 
ward, through  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
etc.,  he  is  the  irkitc-slopped  man  of  the  London 
prints,  with  a longish,  rosy-cheeked  face,  and  a 
stupid,  quiet  manner.  In  Hertfordshire,  Bed-  j 
fordshire,  and  in  that  direction,  he  sports  his 
olive-green  slop,  and  his  wide-awake,  larking 
hat,  bit-o’-blood,  or  whatever  else  the  hatters 
call  those  round-crowned,  turned-up-brimmed 
felts  of  eighteen-pence  or  two  shillings  cost, 
which  have  of  late  years  so  wonderfully  taken 
the  fancy  of  the  country-chaps.  In  the  Midland  j 
counties,  especially  Leicestershire,  Derby,  Not-  i 
tingham,  Warwick,  and  Staffordshire,  he  dons 
a blue-slop,  called  the  Newark  frock,  which  is 
finely  gathered  in  a square  piece  of  puckerment 
on  the  back  and  breast,  on  the  shoulders  and  at 
the  wrists ; is  adorned  also,  in  those  parts,  with 
flourishes  of  white  thread,  and  as  invariably  has 
a little  white  heart  stitched  in  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slit  at  the  neck.  A man  would  not  think 
himself  a man,  if  he  had  not  one  of  those  slops, 
which  are  the  first  things  that  he  sees  at  a 
market  or  a fair,  hung  aloft  at  the  end  of  the 
slop-vender’s  stall,  on  a crossed  pole,  and  waving 
about  like  a scarecrow  in  the  wind. 

Under  this  he  generally  wears  a coarse  blue 
jacket,  a red  or  yellow  shag  waistcoat,  stout 
blue  worsted  stockings,  tall  laced  ankle-boots, 
and  corduroy  breeches  or  trowsers.  A red 
handkerchief  round  his  neck  is  his  delight,  with  j 
two  good  long  ends  dangling  in  front.  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  he  wears  no  slop  at 
all,  but  a corduroy  or  fustian  jacket,  with  capa-  j 
oious  pockets,  and  buttons  of  giant  size.  j 

That  is  his  every-day,  work-a-day  style  ; but 
see  him  on  a Sunday,  or  a holiday — see  him, 
turn  out  to  church,  wake,  or  fair — there’s  a I 
beau  for  you!  If  he  has  not  his  best  slop  on,  j 
which  has  never  yet  been  defiled  by  touch  of 
labor,  he  is  conspicuous  in  his  blue,  brown,  or 
olive-green  coat,  and  waistcoat  of  glaring  color 
— scarlet,  or  blue,  or  green  striped — but  it  must 
be  showy ; and  a pair  of  trowsers,  generally 


blue,  with  a width  nearly  as  ample  as  a sailor's, 
and  not  only  guiltless  of  the  foppery  of  being 
strapped  down,  but  if  he  find  the  road  rather 
dirty,  or  the  grass  dewy,  they  are  turned  up 
three  or  four  inches  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  show 
the  lining.  On  those  days,  he  has  a hat  of 
modern  shape,  that  has  very  lately  cost  him 
four-and-sixpence ; and  if  he  fancy  himself  rather 
handsome,  or  stands  well  with  the  women,  he 
cocks  it  a little  on  one  side,  and  wears  it  with  a 
knowing  air.  He  wears  the  collar  of  his  coarse 
shirt  up  on  a holiday,  and  his  flaming  handker- 
chief round  his  neck  puts  forth  dangling  ends  of 
an  extra  length,  like  streamers.  The  most 
troublesome  business  of  a full-dress  day  is  to 
know  what  to  do  with  his  hands.  He  is  dread- 
fully at  a loss  where  to  put  them.  On  other 
days,  they  have  plenty  of  occupation  with  their 
familiar  implements,  but  to-day  they  are  miser- 
ably sensible  of  a vacuum ; and,  except  he  be 
very  old,  he  wears  no  gloves.  They  are  some- 
times diving  into  his  trowser-pockets,  sometimes 
into  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  at  others  into  his 
coat-pockets  behind,  turning  his  laps  out  like  a 
couple  of  tails. 

The  great  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  a 
stick,  or  a switch ; and  in  the  corner  of  bis  cot- 
tage, between  the  clock-case  and  the  wall,  yon 
commonly  see  a stick  of  a description  that  indi- 
cates its  owner.  It  is  an  ash-plant,  with  a face 
cut  on  its  knob;  or  a thick  hazel,  which  a wood- 
bine has  grown  tightly  round,  and  raised  on  it  a 
spiral,  serpentine  swelling;  or  it  is  a switch, 
that  is  famous  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of  this- 
tles, docks,  and  nettles,  as  he  goes  along. 

The  women,  in  their  paraphernalia,  generally 
bear  a nearer  resemblance  to  their  sisters  of  the 
town;  the  village  dressmaker  undertaking  to 
put  them  into  the  very  newest  fashion  which 
has  reached  that  part  of  the  country ; and  truly, 
were  it  not  for  the  genuine  country  manner  in 
which  their  clothes  are  thrown  on,  they  might 
pass  very  well,  too,  at  the  market. 

But  the  old  men  and  old  women,  they  are  of 
the  ancient  world,  truly.  There  they  go.  totter- 
ing and  stooping  along  to  church ! It  is  now 
their  longest  journey.  The  old  man  leans  heav- 
ily on  his  stout  stick.  His  thin  white  hair  covers 
his  shoulders;  his  coat,  with  large  steel  buttons, 
and  square-cut  collar,  has  an  antique  air;  his 
breeches  are  of  leather,  and  worn  bright  with 
age,  standing  up  at  the  knees,  like  the  lids  of 
tankards  ; and  his  loose  shoes  have  large  steel 
buckles.  By  his  side,  comes  on  his  old  dame, 
with  her  little,  old-fashinned  black  bonnet ; her 
gown,  of  a large  flowery  pattern,  nulled  up 
through  the  pockot-hole,  showing  a wcll-quilted 
petticoat,  black  stockings,  high-heeled  shoes, 
and  large  buckles  also.  She  has  on  a black 
mode  cloak,  edged  with  old-fashioned  lace,  care- 
fully darned ; or  if  winter,  her  warm  red  cloak, 
with  a narrow  edging  of  fur  down  the  froat. 
You  see,  in  fancy,  the  oaken  chest  in  which  that 
drapery  has  been  kept  for  the  last  half  century; 
and  you  wonder  who  is  to  wear  it  next.  Not 
their  children — for  the  fashions  of  this  world  art 
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of  the  gray-worsted  stockings  that  cover  them. 
What  thews,  what  sinews,  what  a pair  of  calves  / 
why,  they  more  resemble  a couple  of  lull-grown 
bulls ! See  to  his  salutation,  as  he  passes  any 
of  his  neighbors — hear  it.  Does  he  touch  his 
hat,  and  bow  his  head,  and  look  down,  as  the 
great  man  goes,  by  in  his  carriage  ? No  I he 
leaves  that  to  the  cowed  bumpkin  of  the  south. 
He  looks  his  rich  neighbor  full  in  the  face,  with 
a fearless,  but  respectful  gaze,  and  bolts  from 
his  manly  breast  a hearty,  “Good  day  to  ye, 
9ir !”  To  his  other  neighbor,  his  equal  in 
worldly  matters,  he  extends  his  broad  hand,  and 
gives  him  a shako  that  is  felt  to  the  bottom  of 
the  heart.  44  WelL,  and  how  are  you,  John  ? — 
and  how’s  Molly,  and  all  the  little  ankle-biters? 
—end  how  goes  the  pig  on,  and  the  f garden — 
eh?” 

Let  me  hear  the  dialogue  of  those  two  brave 
fellows;  there  is  the  soul  of  England’9  brightest 
days  in  it.  I am  sick  of  slavish  poverty  on  the 
one  hand,  hnd  callous  pride  on  the  other.  I 
yearn  for  the  sound  of  language  breathed  from 
the  lungs  of  humble  independence,  and  the  cor- 
dial, earnest  greetings  of  poor,  but  warm-hearted 
men,  as  I long  for  the  breeze  of  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  Oh  ! I doubt  much  if  this 

Bold  peasantry,  a country’s  pride, 

is  lowered  in  its  tone,  both  of  heart-wholeness, 
boldness,  and  affection,  by  the  harsh  times  and 
harsh  measures  that  have  passed  over  every 
district,  even  the  most  favored ; or  why  all  these 
emigrations,  and  why  all  these  parish-unions? 
What,  then,  is  not  the  English  peasant  what  he 
was?  If  I went  among  them  where  I used  to 
go,  should  I not  find  the  same  merry  groups 
seated  among  the  sheaves,  or  under  the  hedge- 
rows, full  of  laughter,  and  full  of  droll  anecdotes 
of  all  the  country  round  ? Should  I not  hear  of 
the  farmer  who  never  wrote  but  one  letter  in 
his  life,  and  that  was  to  a gentleman  forty  miles 
off ; who,  on  opening  it,  and  not  being  able  to 
puzzle  out  more  than  the  name  and  address  of 
his  correspondent,  mounted  his  horse  in  his  vex- 
ation, and  rode  all  the  w*ay  to  ask  the  farmer  to 
read  the  letter  himself ; and  he  could  not  do  it 
—could  not  read  his  own  writing?  Should  I 
not  hear  Jonathan  Moore,  the  stout  old  mower, 
rallied  on  his  address  to  the  bull,  when  it  pur- 
sued him  till  he  escaped  into  a tree?  How 
Jonathan,  sitting  across  a branch,  looked  down 
writh  the  utmost  contempt  on  the  bull,  and  en- 
deavored to  convince  him  that  he  was  a bully 
and  a coward  ? 44  My  ! what  a vaporing  cow- 

ard art  thou!  Where’s  the  fairness,  where’s 
the  equalness  of  the  match?  I tell  the6,  my 
heart’s  good  enough ; but  what’s  my  strength 
to  thine  ?” 

Should  I not  once  more  hear  the  hundred- 
times-told  story  of  Jockey  Dawes,  and  the  man 
who  sold  him  his  horse  ? Should  I not  hear 
these,  and  scores  of  such  anecdotes,  that  show 
the  simple  life  of  the  district,  and  yet  have  more 
hearty  merriment  in  them  than  much  finer  stories 
in  much  finer  places?  Hard  times  and  hard 


measures  may  have  quenched  some  of  the  an- 
cient hilarity  of  the  English  peasant,  and  struck 
a silence  into  lungs  that  were  wont  to  44  crow 
like  chanticleer yet  I will  not  believe  but  that, 
in  many  a sweet  and  picturesque  district,  on 
many  a brown  moor-land,  in  many  a far-off  glen 
and  dale  of  our  wilder  and  more  primitive  dis- 
tricts, where  the  peasantry  are  almost  the  sole 
inhabitants — whether  shepherds,  laborers,  hew- 
ers of  wood,  or  drawers  of  waters — 

The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead  , 

that  homely  and  loving  groups  gather  round 
evening  fires,  beneath  low  and  smoky  rafter^ 
and  feel  that  they  have  labor  and  care  enough, 
as  their  fathers  had,  but  that  they  have  the  pride 
of  homes,  hearts,  and  sympathies  still. 

Let  England  take  care  that  these  are  the 
portion  of  the  English  peasant,  and  he  will 
never  cease  to  show  himself  the  noblest  peasant 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Is  he  not  that,  in  his 
patience  with  penury  with  him,  and  old  age, 
and  the  union  before  him  ? Is  he  not  that,  whea 
his  landlord  has  given  him  his  sympathy  ? Whea 
he  has  given  him  an  allothkrt — who  so  grate- 
ful, so  industrious,  so  provident,  so  contented, 
and  so  respectable? 

The  English  peasant  has  in  his  nature  all  the 
elements  of  the  English  character.  Give  him 
ease,  and  who  so  readily  pleased;  wrong  him, 
and  who  so  desperate  in  his  rage  ? 

In  his  younger  days,  before  the  care  of  a 
family  weighs  on  him,  be  is  a clumsy,  but  a 
very  light-hearted  creature.  To  see  a number 
of  young  country  fellows  get  into  play  together, 
always  reminds  one  of  a quantity  of  heavy  cart- 
horses turned  into  a field  on  a Sunday.  They 
gallop,  and  kick,  and  scream.  There  is  no 
malice,  but  a dreadful  jeopardy  of  bruises  and 
broken  ribs.  Tbeir  play  is  truly  called  horse- 
play : it  is  all  slaps  and  bangs,  tripping-up, 
tumbles,  and  laughter.  But  to  see  the  young 
peasant  in  his  glory,  you  should  see  him  hasten- 
ing to  the  Michaelmas-fair,  statute,  hull -roasting, 
or  mop.  He  has  served  his  year;  he  has  money 
in  his  pocket,  his  sweetheart  on  his  arm.  or  he 
is  sure  to  meet  her  at  the  fair.  Whether  he 
goes  again  to  his  old  place  or  a new  one,  he  will 
have  a week’s  holiday.  Thus,  on  old  Michael- 
mas-d&y,  he  and  all  his  fellows,  all  the  country 
over,  are  let  loose,  and  are  on  the  way  to  the 
fair.  The  houses  are  empty  of  them — the  high- 
ways arc  full  of  them  ; there  they  go,  lads  and 
lasses,  streaming  along,  all  in  their  finery,  and 
with  a world  of  laughter  and  loud  talk.  Sec, 
here  they  come,  flocking  into  the  market-town  I 
And  there,  what  preparations  for  them  ! shows, 
strolling  theatres,  stalls  of  all  kinds — bearing 
clothes  of  all  kinds,  knives,  combs,  queen-cakes, 
and  gingerbread,  and  a hundred  inventions  to 
lure  those  hard-earned  wages  out  of  his  fob. 
And  he  does  not  mean  to  he  stingy  to-day  ; he 
will  treat  his  lass,  and  buy  her  a new  gown  into 
the  bargain.  See,  how  they  go  rolling  on  to- 
j gether  I He  holds  up  his  elbow  sharply  by  his 
i side  ; she  thrusts  her  arm  through  his,  up  to  the 
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*&w\  and  away  they  gt*— * walking  miifftate 
that  iheyfoin  walk  Urge* her  At  nib  As  to  kfcep* 
ang  slap,  that  is  aut  of  the  question , but.  .beside* 
ite.  iket  »»r  and  roll  about  in  such  a way, 
ih>rc  keeping  their  arms  tightly  linked,  h fo: 
aKi&shig*  that  they  den  t puli  alt'  one  or  ihl? 
other  . but  shall  see  the 

siiMK#,  and  stand  a*J  in  o crowd  before  them, 
witfe  upeo  ay**  and  open  moutlt*,  wondering  at 
the  bfcimjr  of  the  dtoicing-womeh,  nnd  fheir. 
qjwtrm,-  nil  uvf.r  qi4n^le%  and  at  ail  the  wit  and 
grinmeas,  aptf  **f  harlequin  and  clrn^n. 

They  hove  bud  n rnerry  dinner  and  ■#  tlaiice,  like- 
a dan^e  of  depltanis  and  hippopotami , and 

a c-  • K ’::•  ' r j 

and  pitfturefl new. 

Arid  An*  th&ineu  that  became  sullen 

and  poachers  rind  ir»- 

ownLumes  iJovr  and  why  ! ft  is  not  plenty 
ajed  kind  word*  ttfokt?  them  su?  What, 
tbfoi?  Wfei  mafe  tfe  woivea  her«l  rageiber, 
ftnd  dnsocmi  from  the  Alps  and  the  f yr*  no- 
W Ircf  makes  t hom  de-spums  and  tfcfraeimc*,  blind 
•arilh  .ftnT>  and  rmclingyfixii  vfctfgegnco  ? Hun-| 
.g*r *hd' ha*pkhi|)(  • ' y . > / 

Wten  the  fcfoglfoh  peasant  is  gay,  M o/tAv?, 
srslldfo)  and  clothed,  -sfch&t  V?a.fos' ’he  how  many 
pbeA^nts  nre  iu  & wood,  or  note?  in  » formers 
yard?  Wher>  he  has  a do2on  b40k<  V*  eloltie, 
and  a doien  mouth*  to  (end,  and  rnrthmg  K>  f*ur 
on  itxj  07ie,  and  little  to  put  into  thn  miier— 
tifcn  that  which  seemed  a mere  playful  poppy, 
sudden  lysUkrts  up  a snatlnfo,  red-er<?d  monster  i 
H«v?  sullen  ho  srowsl,  With  Wknt  equal  tndif- 
tereuee  he  shoo?*  down  phcn<miito  or  guiua- 
keepers  How  the  ntan  who  so  recently  held 
up  Hi*;  ht-ad  And  laughed  alopd,  now  e«tedfc*7'  g 
Tillainoi^  bond,  with  the  dark  lantern  And  the. 
miweh,  i#  his  aotchhcvr  r>  rick  1 .Maastor  ? Can 
Ihi*  fctr?  ;tW  R&gJifeh  pasant  f rT»s  the  mtpe  f~ 

' tis  rbe  r,*ry  moo  I Rat  what  has  maife  him  so? 
Wmi  has  thus  demonised,  tbits  mfuruaod,  thus 
and veoftted  fiim  into  « walking  pestiieuee  ? Vil- 
Uin  as  ho  w,  is  h<?  uJnnc  to  blame  is  there 
another  V 


rrpim  tt»*  f>nbbn  Ufnvcr^ify  M«gaAim.} 
MAfJUIt/B  T'lfc'RNAV., 

the  ^oupikh  of  Fortune  'Jy. 

[CtYHlhtHtti  fwrft 

CU A i X 

A jim‘  aA  corN'tsqrt:<n;F*. 

Sy  i Tc-^ehed  (he  quartets  of  the  l;t&i 
/pajor.  1 tlip  jgtcjil  edm-Yitrd  of  (hr 

u hotnf^ ^tdmfed  W»th  soldiers  of  evory  rfutk 
and  erm  »>f  the  serine;  Sortie  wnrv  nevrf^ 
lidned  recnhtsr  wMfms  fur  the  rmlers  to  h* 
'forwarded'  to  t Heir  re^|fty?t i ve  TOgimem-y. 
wero  VnyaUd^  is^ted  .Irtim  ihe  hospital 

’-ifolt'  fluid- 'W#»«i>d<Mt  -nn'fhfsit.  way  homeward. 
Thctr-  weriy,  wrgwai*-  ’with  billet  rolls,  ami  re- 
tards and  ^nrr^itmrtfot  f«nterio«w,  Adjnhimt< 
with  regntidnihl  doeumenlit,  hasloning  hither 


and  thither.  Mounted  orderlies,  too,  eoiuimiaily 
earns  and  wont ; ail  was  bustle,  movement:,  itnd 
- C(iILce m in  stiuT  uniforms*  eaUtsi  out 
the.  ordms  from  the  dlifrront  windows,  and  uis- 
paich?s  ^r<;  sem  otf  here  Mid  l here  with  hot 
The;  building  was  the  ancient  palace  of 
fh«  dnhes  of  Lorraine,  and  a splendid  Tamitiiin 
of  -white  marble  in  the  centre  of  the  Corny  ’ 
stiU  showed  the  proud  armorial  bearings  of  i hnt 
princely  house.  Around  the  sculptured  bo>a  of 
this  tmsY  •vr'ere  seated  gnm  p«  of  saldie rs ; i heir 
war^r^rft  ludkfr  anti  piled  arms  contrasting 
strangely  enbugli  with  the  great  porcelain  vases 
of  Ho  veering  plants  that  still  decorated  the  rich 
^pltttesui  Chakos,  helmet^  and  great  coats 
were  bung  upon  the  oruuge  trensu  The  heavy 
bfr?/*  of  the  euiras*ierT  tltc  wi\it;e  leather  apron 
of  ihe  y*tipcmy;  were  drva»g  along  tho  nmrble 
btutefet  of  tier  terrace.  1?he  .Hcliiy  truoei  ied 
veinirrg  of.  gill  iron-work,  which  sep-;»rMo<l  v.be 
oourt  fern  ibe  gar  don,  wa*  a^t) ttajly  colored 
•with  lfcU±*  '.swords,  Imyoneis,  ami  hot^  gear, 
in  every  *iasf  aud  ft&iuesf  of  id^iipug;.  Within 
the  garden  itself,  however^  all  wok  sifom  ami 
Mill.  Two  *p;otrjes;,  v«e;ho  pffhed  buck  ward  and 
forw^vvl  the  **  grifle,tT  shjxwtng  that  <be 

ttfot  Wa*  to  be*  res  pe  r. i ^i'  Ky  tbo-c  -.rhusc  carel  ess 
sud^ ^ reitklftis*  oil  brrfr^yed  bow  Uttfo  for 
UueflW; ibe;  ^ gemYis  of  the  plttce’*  wnahi 

exCffosc  ovef  them. 

To  me,  the  inferesi  of  every  thing  in- 
; «m3  whet  lie r I lingm^d  to  listen  td 
the  nrw  rcyaafk*  ol  the  new  recruit,  in  Wfofdpr 
■M  ftW ire- .Yii w./'ifoatf|pp»<l  to  hear  the  campaigning 
*tor.ies  of  the  old  stddiers  of  the  army,  l ntH;of. 
’A  ^aru'tl  Few,  if  any,  knew  whither  they  ,\v?re 
gdfo^c  ; |fCthapfi  to  the  noVtb  to  'join  the  artny  of 
Saujbre , perhaps  tv»  ihe  east,  to  the  force  upon 
the  Rhine.  It  might  be  that  they  were  destined 
for  Italy:  none  cared!  Miuurwhiio,  at  every 
moment.  dotncUmenr^  mnyed  urT,  and  their  places 
were  hi  led  liy  fresh  arrivals— *alj  rluaty  and  \v«y. 
worn  from  the  march  Some  had  seafchly  (fore 
to  e-ut  a,  hurried  rnowol,  wbcfi  they  were  called 
oh  t*>  M Udl  for-  and  ogaiu  the  word forwird” 
W pm.  Stick  of  the.  infantry  ns  appeared 
px*  wonrr  for  die  march  were  sent  on.  in  great 
eharrectej?  drmvn  by  si?t  or  ci<jht  horses,  end 
eb  pubic  of  eo/cyiog  forty  men  tii  eucb;  and  of 
these.  l\mv  seemed  to  be  no  cud*  No  sooner 
won  ortedeifichmcnt  a Way,  than  another  sue- 
eceded.  Whatever  their  dcsti natiop,  one.  thing 
seemixJ  evident  rhe  Urgency  that  willed  them 
iras  heynvd  the  common,  tyr^x- while  1 forgot 
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and  here  am  I without  an  orderly  to  send  after  ening  even  to  fall  backward.  I saw  that  I had, 
him.  Diable ! it  is  provoking,”  indeed,  selected  a wicked  one;  for  in  every 

“ Isn’t  that  one  of  your  people  at  the  foot  of  bound  and  spring,  in  every  curvet  and  leap,  the 
the  to  yer?”  said  the  lady,  as  she  pointed  to  object  was  clearly  to  unseat  the  rider.  At  one 
where  I stood,  praying  for  the  earth  to  open,  instant  he  would  crouch,  as  if  to  lie  down,  and 
and  eloso  over  me;  for  as  he  moved  his  head  then  bound  up  several  feet  in  the  air,  wiih  a toss 
to  look  down,  I saw  the  epaulets  of  a staff  up  of  hfe  haunches  that  almost  sent  me  over  the 
officer.  head.  At  another  he  would  spring  from  side  to 

“Halloa!”  cried  he,  “are  you  on  duty?”  side,  writhing  and  twisting  like  a fish,  till  the 
‘‘No,  sir;  I was — ” saddle  seemed  actually  slipping  away  from  his 

Not  waiting  for  me  to  finish  an  explanation,  lithe  body.  Not  only  did  I resist  all  these 
he  went  on,  attacks,  but  vigorously  continued  to  punish  with 

“Follow  that  division  of  cavalry  that  has  I whip  and  spur  the  entire  time — a proceeding,  I 
taken  the  Strasbourg  road,  and  tell  Major ! could  easily  see,  he  was  not  prepared  for.  At 
Rocjuelard  that  he  has  gone  wrong ; he  should ; last,  actually  maddened  with  his  inability  to 
have  turned  off  to  the  left  at  the  suburbs.  Lose  throw  me,  and  enraged  by  my  continuing  to 
no  time,  but  away  at  once.  You  are  mounted,  spur  him,  he  broke  away,  and  dashing  headlong 
of  course  ?”  i forward,  rushed  into  the  very  thickest  of  the 

“ No,  sir,  my-  horse  is  at  quarters ; but  I grove.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  trees  were 
can — ” either  shrubs  or  of  stunted  growth,  so  that  I had 

“No,  no;  it  will  be  too  late,”  he  broke  in  only  to  keep  my  saddle  to  escape  danger;  but 
again.  “ Take  my  troop  horse,  and  he  off.  suddenly  emerging  from  this,  he  gained  the 
You’ll  find  him  in  the  stable,  to  your  left.”  open  sward,  and  as  if  his  passion  became  more 
Then  turning  to  the  lady  I heard  him  say — furious  as  he  indulged  it,  he  threw  up  his  head, 
“ It  may  save  Roquelard  from  an  arrest.”  and  struck  out  in  full  gallop.  I had  but  time 
I did  not  wait  for  more,  but  hurried  off  in  the  to  see  that  he  was  heading  for  the  great  fosse 
direction  he  had  pointed.  A short  gravel  walk  of  the  boulevard,  when  we  were  already  on  its 
brought  me  in  front  of  a low  building,  in  the  brink.  A shout,  and  a cry  of  I know  not  what, 
cottage  style,  but  which,  decorated  with  emblems  came  from  the  tower;  but  I heard  nothing  more, 
of  the  chase,  I guessed  to  be  the  stable.  Not  a Mad  as  the  maddened  animal  himself,  perhaps 
groom  was  to  be  seen ; but  the  door  being  un-  at  that  moment  just  os  indifferent  to  life,  I 
latched,  I entered  freely.  Four  large  and  dashed  the  spurs  into  his  flanks,  and  over  we 
handsome  horses  were  feeding  at  the  racks,  went,  lighting  on  the  green  sward  as  easily  as 
their  glossy  coats  and  long  silky  manes  showing  a seagull  on  a wave.  To  all  seeming,  the  ter- 
the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  Which  is  the  ribie  leap  had  somewhat  sobered  him;  but  on 
trooper  ? thought  I,  as  I surveyed  them  all  with  me  it  had  produced  the  very  opposite  effect.  I 
keen  and  scrutinizing  eye.  All  my  skill  in  such  felt  that  I had  gained  the  mastery,  and  resolved 
matters  was  unable  to  decide  the  point ; they  to  use  it.  With  unrelenting  punishment,  then, 
seemed  all  alike  valuable  and  handsome — in  I rode  him  forward,  taking  the  country  as  it  lay 
equally  high  condition,  and  exhibiting  equal  straight  before  me.  The  few  fences  which 
marks  of  careful  treatment.  Two  were  stamped  divided  the  great  fields  were  too  insignificant  to 
on  the  haunches  with  the  letters  “ R.  F. ;”  and  be  called  leaps,  and  he  took  them  in  the  “sling” 
these,  of  course,  were  cavalry  horses.  One  was  of  his  stretching  gallop.  He  was  now  subdued, 
a powerful  black  horse,  whose  strong  quarters  > yielding  to  every  turn  of  my  wrist,  and  obeying 
and  deep  chest  bespoke  great  action,  while  the  every  motive  of  my  will  like  an  instinct.  It 
backward  glances  of  his  eye  indicated  the  tem-  may  read  like  a petty  victory ; but  he  who  has 
per  of  a “tartar.”  Making  choice  of  him  ever  experienced  the  triumph  over  an  enraged 
without  an  instant’s  hesitation,  I threw  on  the  and  powerful  horse,  well  knows  that  few  sensa- 
saddle,  adjusted  the  stirrups  to  my  own  length,  tions  are  more  pleasurably  exciting.  High  as 
buckled  the  bridle,  and  led  him  forth.  In  all . is  the  excitement  of  being  borne  along  in  full 
my  “school  experience”  I had  never  seen  an  I speed,  leaving  village  and  spire,  glen  and  river, 
animal  that  pleased  me  so  much ; his  well-  j bridge  and  mill  behind  you — now  careering  up 
arched  neck  and  slightly-dipped  back  showed  | the  mountain  side,  with  the  fresh  breeze  upon 
that  an  Arab  cross  had  mingled  w’ith  the I your  brow ; now  diving  into  the  dark  forest, 
stronger  qualities  of  the  Norman  horse.  I startling  the  hare  from  her  cover,  and  sending 
sprung  to  my  saddle  with  delight;  to  be  astride  the  wild  deer  scampering  before  you — it  is  still 
such  a beast  was  to  kindle  up  all  the  enthusiasm  increased  by  the  sense  of  a victory,  by  feeling 
of  my  nature,  and  as  I grasped  the  reins,  and  that  the  mastery  is  with  you,  and  that  each 
urged  him  forward,  1 was  half  wild  with  excite-  bound  of  the  noble  beast  beneath  you  has  its 
ment.  impulse  in  your  own  heart. 

Apparently  the  animal  was  accustomed  to  Although  the  cavalry  squadrons  I was  dis- 
more  gentle  treatment,  for  he  gave  a loud  snort,  patched  to  .overtake  had  quitted  Nancy  four 
such  as  a surprised  or  frightened  horse  will  hours  before,  I came  up  with  them  in  less  than 
give,  and  the;*  bounded  forward  once  or  twice,  an  hour,  and  inquiring  for  the  officer  in  com- 
as if  to  dismount  me  This  failing,  he  reared  mand,  rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  division.  He 
op  perfectly  straignt,  pawing  madly,  and  threat-  was  a thin,  gaunt-looking.  stern-featured  man. 
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who  listened  to  my  message  without  changing  a 
muscle. 

44  Who  sent  you  with  this  order  ?”  said  he. 

“A  general  officer,  sir,  whose  name  I don’t 
know ; but  who  told  me  to  take  his  own  horse 
and  follow  you.” 

“ Did  he  tell  you  to  kill  the  animal,  sir,”  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  heaving  flanks  and  shaking 
tail  of  the  exhausted  beast. 

u He  bolted  with  me  at  first,  major,  and  hav- 
ing cleared  the  ^itch  of  the  Boulevard,  rode 
away  with  me.” 

“ Why  it’s  Colonel  Mahon’s  Arab,  4 Aleppo,’ 
said  another  officer ; what  could  have  persuaded 
him  to  mount  an  orderly  on  a best  worth  ten 
thousand  francs?” 

I thought  I’d  have  fainted,  as  I heard  these 
words ; the  whole  consequences  or  my  act 
revealed  themselves  before  me,  and  I saw 
arrest,  trial,  sentence,  imprisonment,  and  heaven 
knew  what  afterward,  like  a panorama  rolling 
out  to  my  view. 

44  Tell  the  colonel,  sir,”  said  the  major,  44  that 
I have  taken  the  north  road,  intending  to  cross 
over  at  Beaumont ; that  the  artillery  trains  have 
cut  up  the  Metz  road  so  deeply  that  cavalry 
can  not  travel ; tell  him  that  I thank  him  much 
for  his  politeness  in  forwarding  this  dispatch  to 
me;  and  tell  him,  that  I regret  the  rules  of 
active  service  should  prevent  my  sending  back 
an  escort  to  place  yourself  under  arrest,  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  ridden — you  hear, 
sir?” 

I touched  my  cap  in  salute. 

“Are  you  certain,  sir,  that  you  have  my 
answer  correctly?” 

“I  am,  sir.” 

44  Repeat  it,  then.” 

I mentioned  the  reply,  word  for  word,  as  he 
spoke  it. 

44  No,  sir,”  said  he,  as  I concluded ; 44 1 said 
for  unsoldierlike  and  cruel  treatment  to  your 
horse.” 

One  of  his  officers  whispered  something  in  his 
ear,  and  he  quietly  added — 

44 1 find  that  I had  not  used  these  words,  but 
I ought  to  have  done  so;  give  the  message, 
therefore,  as  you  heard  it  at  first.” 

44  Mahon  will  shoot  him,  to  a certainty,” 
muttered  one  of  the  captains. 

“I’d  not  blame  him,”  joined  another;  “that 
horse  saved  his  life  at  Quiberon,  when  be  fell  in 
with  a patrol ; and  look  at  him  now  !” 

The  major  made  a sign  for  me  to  retire,  and 
I turned  and  set  out  toward  Nancy,  with  the 
feelings  of  a convict  on  the  way  to  his  fate. 

If  I did  not  feel  that  these  brief  records  of  an 
humble  career  were  44  upon  honor,”  and  that  the 
only  useful  lesson  a life  so  unimportant  can 
teach  is,  the  confiict  between  opposing  influences, 

1 might  possibly  be  disposed  to  blink  the  avowal, 
that,  as  I rode  along  toward  Nancy,  a very 
great  doubt  occurred  to  me  as  to  whether  I 
ought  not  to  desert  1 It  is  a very  ignoble  ex- 
uression ; but  it  must  out.  There  were  not  in 
the  French  service  any  of  thoee  ignominious 
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punishments  which,  once  undergone,  a man  is 
dishonored  forever,  and  no  more  admissible  to 
rank  with  men  of  character  than  if  convicted  of 
actual  crime ; but  there  were  marks  of  degra- 
dation, almost  as  severe,  then  in  vogue,  and 
which  men  dreaded  with  a fear  nearly  as  acute 
— such,  for  instance,  as  being  ordered  for  service 
at  the  Bagne  de  Brest,  in  Toulon — the  arduous 
duty  of  guarding  the  galley  slaves,  and  which 
was  scarcely  a degree  above  the  condition  of 
the  condemned  themselves.  Than  such  a fate 
as  this,  I would  willingly  have  preferred  death 
It  was,  then,  this  thought  that  suggested  deser- 
tion ; but  I soon  rejected  the  unworthy  tempta- 
tion, and  held  on  my  way  toward  Nancy. 

Aleppo,  if  at  first  wTearied  by  the  severe  burst, 
soon  rallied,  'while  he  showed  no  traces  of  his 
fiery  temper,  and  exhibited  few  of  fatigue ; and 
as  I wralked  along  at  his  side,  washing  his  mouth 
and  nostrils  at  each  fountain  I passed,  and 
slackening  his  saddle-girths,  to  give  him  fire©- 
dom,  long  before  we  arrived  at  the  suburbs  he 
had  regained  all  his  looks,  and  much  of  his 
spirit. 

At  last  we  entered  Nancy  about  nightfall, 
and,  with  a failing  heart,  I found  myself  at  the 
gate  of  the  Ducal  palace.  The  sentries  suffered 
me  to  pass  unmolested,  and  entering,  I took  mj 
way  through  the  court-yard,  toward  the  small 
gate  of  the  garden,  which,  as  I had  left  it,  was 
unlatched. 

It  was  strange  enough,  the  nearer  I drew 
toward  the  eventful  moment  of  my  fate,  the 
more  resolute  and  composed  my  heart  became. 

It  is  possible,  thought  I,  that  in  a fit  of  passion 
he  will  send  a ball  through  me,  as  the  office] 
said.  Be  it  so— the  matter  is  the  sooner  ended 
If,  however,  he  will  condescend  to  listen  to  my 
explanation,  I may  be  able  to  assert  my  inno- 
cence, at  least  so  far  as  intention  went.  With 
this  comforting  conclusion,  I descended  at  the 
stable  door.  Two  dragoons  in  undress  were 
smoking,  as  they  lay  at  full  length  upon  a bench, 
and  speedily  arose  as  I came  up. 

44  Tell  the  colonel  he’s  come,  Jacques,”  said 
one,  in  a loud  voice,  and  the  other  retired ; while 
the  speaker,  turning  toward  me,  took  the  bridle 
from  my  hand,  and  led  the  animal  in,  without 
vouchsafing  a word  to  me. 

44  An  active  beast  that,”  said  I,  affecting  the 
easiest  and  coolest  indifference.  The  soldier 
gave  me  a look  of  undisguised  amazement,  and 
I continued, 

44  He  has  had  a bad  band  on  him,  I should 
say — some  one  too  flurried  and  too  fidgety  to 
give  confidence  to  a hot-tempered  horse.” 

Another  stare  was  all  the  reply. 

44  In  a little  time,  and  with  a little  patience, 

I’d  make  him  as  gentle  as  a lamb.” 

44 1 am  afraid  you’ll  not  have  the  opportunity," 
replied  he,  significantly;  44 but  the  oolonel,  I 
see,  is  waiting  for  you,  and  you  can  discuss  the 
matter  together.” 

The  other  dragoon  had  just  then  returned, 
and  made  me  a sign  to  follow  him  A few 
paces  brought  ns  to  the  door  of  a small  pavilion, 
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at  which  a sentry  stood,  and  having  motioned  to 
me  to  pass  in,  my  guide  left  me.  An  orderly 
sergeant  at  the  same  instant  appeared,  and 
beokoning  to  me  to  advance,  he  drew  aside  a 
curtain,  and  pushing  me  forward,  let  the  heavy 
folds  close  behind  me ; and  now  I found  myself 
in  a richly-furnished  chamber,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  an  officer  was  at  supper  with  a young 
and  handsome  woman.  The  profusion  of  wax 
lights  on  the  table — the  glitter  of  plate,  and 
glass,  and  porcelain — the  richness  of  the  lady’s 
dress,  which  seemed  like  the  costume  of  a ball 
— were  all  objects  distracting  enough,  but  they 
oould  not  turn  me  from  the  thought  of  my  own 
condition ; and  1 stood  still  and  motionless,  while 
the  officer,  a man  of  about  fifty,  with  dark  and 
stern  features,  deliberately  scanned  me  from 
head  to  foot.  Not  a word  did  he  speak,  not  a 
gesture  did  he  make,  but  sat,  with  his  black 
eyes  actually  piercing  me.  I would  have  given 
any  thing  for  some  outbreak  of  anger,  some 
burst  of  passion,  that  would  have  put  an  end  to 
this  horrible  suspense,  but  none  came ; and  there 
he  remained  several  minutes,  as  if  contemplating 
something  too  new  and  strange  for  utterance. 
“This  must  have  an  end,”  thought  I — “here 
goes;”  and  so,  with  my  hand  in  salute,  I drew 
myself  full  up,  and  said, 

“ 1 carried  your  orders,  sir,  and  received  for 
answer  that  Major  Roquelard  had  taken  the 
north  road  advisedly,  as  that  by  Beaumont  was 
out  up  by  the  artillery  trains;  that  he  would 
cross  over  to  the  Metz  Chauss6e  as  soon  as 
possible ; that  he  thanked  you  for  the  kindness 
of  your  warning,  and  regretted  that  the  rules  of 
active  service  precluded  his  dispatching  an  escort 
of  arrest  along  with  me,  for  the  manner  in  which 
I bad  ridden  with  the  order.” 

“ Any  thing  more  ?”  asked  the  colonel,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  thick  and  guttural  with  pas- 
sion. 

“ Nothing  more,  sir.” 

“ No  further  remark  or  observation  ?” 

“ None,  sir — at  least  from  the  major.” 

“ What  then — from  any  other?” 

“ A captain,  sir,  whose  name  I do  not  know, 
did  say  something.” 

“ What  was  it?” 

“I  forget  the  precise  words,  sir,  but  their 
purport  was,  that  Colonel  Mahon  would  certainly 
shoot  me  when  I got  back.” 

“ And  you  replied  ?” 

“1  don’t  believe  I made  any  reply  at  the 
time,  sir.” 

“ But  you  thought,  sir — what  were  your 
thoughts  ?” 

“I  thought  it  very  like  what  Fd  have  done 
myself  in  a like  case,  although  certain  to  be 
tarry  for  it  afterward.” 

Whether  the  emotion  had  been  one  for  some 
dme  previous  restrained,  or  that  my  last  words 
had  provoked  it  suddenly,  I can  not  tell,  but  the 
lady  here  burst  out  into  a fit  of  laughter,  but 
which  was  as  suddenly  cheoked  by  some  sharp 
observation  of  the  cotooel,  whose  stern  features 
gvow  stonier  and  darker  every  moment. 


“ There  we  differ,  sir,”  said  he,  “ for  I should 
not.”  At  the  same  instant  he  pushed  his  plate 
away,  to  make  room  on  the  table  for  a small 
portfolio,  opening  which  he  prepared  to  write. 

“You  will  bring  this  paper,”  continued  he, 

“ to  the  * Prevot  Marshal.’  To-morrow  morn- 
ing you  shall  be  tried  by  a regimental  court- 
martial,  and  as  your  sentence  may  probably  be 
the  galleys  and  hard  labor — ” 

“ I’ll  save  them  the  trouble,”  said  I,  quietly 
drawing  my  sword ; but  scarcely  was  it  clear 
of  the  scabbard  when  a shriek  broke  from  the 
lady,  who  possibly  knew  not  the  object  of  my 
act;  at  the  same  instant  the  colonel  bounded 
across  the  chamber,  and  striking  me  a severe 
blow  upon  the  arm,  dashed  the  weapon  from 
my  hand  to  the  ground. 

“ You  want  the  4 fusillade’ — is  that  what  you 
want  ?”  cried  he,  as,  in  a towering  fit  of  passion, 
he  dragged  me  forward  to  the  light.  I was  now 
standing  close  to  the  table ; the  lady  raised  her 
eyes  toward  me,  and  at  once  broke  out  into  a 
burst  of  laughter  ; such  hearty,  merry  laughter, 
that,  even  with  the  fear  of  death  before  me,  I 
could  almost  have  joined  in  it. 

“ What  is  it — what  do  you  mean,  Laure?” 
cried  the  colonel  angrily. 

“ Don’t  you  see  it  ?”  said  she,  still  holding 
her  kerchief  to  her  face — “ can’t  you  perceive 
it  yourself?  He  has  only  one  mustache  !” 

I turned  hastily  toward  the  mirror  beside 
me,  and  there  was  the  fatal  fact  revealed— one 
gallant  curl  disported  proudly  over  the  left 
cheek,  while  the  other  was  left  bare. 

“ Is  the  fellow  mad — a mountebank  ?”  said 
the  colonel,  whose  anger  was  now  at  its  white 
heat. 

“ Neither,  sir,”  said  I,  tearing  off  my  remain- 
ing mustache,  in  shame  and  passion  together. 

“ Among  my  other  misfortunes  I have  that  of 
being  young ; and  what’s  worse,  I was  asham- 
ed of  it ; but  I begin  to  see  my  error,  and  know 
that  a man  may  be  old  without  gaining  either 
in  dignity  or  temper.” 

With  a stroke  of  his  closed  fist  upon  the  table, 
the  colonel  made  every  glass  and  decanter  spring 
from  their  places,  while  he  uttered  an  oath  that 
was  only  current  in  the  days  of  that  army. 

“This  is  beyond  belief.”  cried  he.  “Come, 
gredin.  you  have  at  least  had  one  piece  of  good 
fortune : you’ve  fallen  precisely  into  the  hands 
of  one  who  can  deal  with  you.  Your  regi- 
ment?!’ 

“ The  Ninth  Hussars.” 

“ Your  name.” 

I “ Tiernay.” 

! “ Tiernay ; that’s  not  a French  name  ?” 

“ Not  originally ; we  were  Irish  once.” 

“Irish!”  said  be,  in  a different  tone  from 
what  he  had  hitherto  used.  “Any  relative  of 
a certain  Comte  Maurice  de  Tiernay,  who  once 
served  in  the  Royal  Guard  ?” 

“ His  son,  sir.” 

“ What— his  son ! Art  certain  of  this,  lad  ? 

You  remember  your  mother’s  name,  then;  what 
was  it?” 
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44  I never  knew  which  was  my  mother,”  said 
1.  *4  Mademoiselle  de  la  Lasterie,  or — ” 

He  did  not  suffer  me  to  finish,  but  throwing 
his  arms  around  my  neck,  pressed  me  to  his 
bosom. 

•4  You  are  little  Maurice,  then,”  said  he. 

•'  the  son  of  my  old  and  valued  comrade!  Only 
think  of  it,  Laure — I was  that  boy’s  godfather.” 

Here  was  a sudden  change  in  my  fortunes ; 
nor  was  it  without  a great  efTort  that  I could 
credit  the  reality  of  it,  as  I saw  myself  seated 
between  the  colonel  and  his  fair  companion, 
both  of  whom  overwhelmed  me  with  attention. 
It  turned  out  that  Colonel  Mahon  had  been  a 
fellow-guardsman  with  my  father,  for  whom  he 
had  ever  preserved  the  warmest  attachment. 
One  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  “ Garde  du 
Corps,”  he  had  taken  service  with  the  republic, 
and  was  already  reputed  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  cavalry  officers. 

“ Strange  enough,  Maurice,”  said  he  to  me, 
‘•there  was  something  in  your  look  and  manner, 
as  you  spoke  to  mo  there,  that  recalled  your 
poor  father  to  my  memory ; and,  without  know- 
ing or  suspecting  why,  1 suffered  you  to  bandy 
words  with  me,  while  at  another  moment  I 
would  have  ordered  you  to  be  ironed  and  sent 
to  prison.” 

Of  my  mother,  of  whom  I wished  much  to 
learn  something,  he  would  not  speak,  but  adroitly 
changed  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  my 
own  adventures,  and  these  ho  made  me  recount 
from  the  beginning.  If  the  lady  enjoyed  all  the 
absurdities  of  my  checkered  fortune  with  a keen 
sense  of.  the  ridiculous,  the  colonel  apparently 
could  trace  in  them  but  so  many  resemblances 
to  my  father’s  character,  and  constantly  broke 
out  into  exclamations  of  u How  like  him  !” 
44  Just  what  he  would  have  done  himself!” 
“ His  own  very  words  !”  and  so  on. 

It  was  only  in  a pause  of  the  conversation,  as 
the  clock  on  the  mantle-piece  struck  eleven,  that 
I was  aware  of  the  lateness  of  the  honr,  and 
remembered  that  I should  be  on  the  punishment- 
roll  the  next  morning,  for  absence  from  quarters. 

u Never  fret  about  that,  Maurice,  I'll  return 
your  name  as  on  a special  service ; and  to  have 
the  benefit  of  truth  on  our  side,  you  shall  be 
named  one  of  my  orderlies,  with  the  grade  of 
corporal.” 

4*  Why  not  make  him  a sous-lieutcnant?”  said 
the  lady,  in  a half  whisper.  “ I'm  sure  he  is 
better  worth  his  epaulets  than  any  1 have  seen 
on  your  staff.” 

' Nay,  nav,”  muttered  the  colonel,  “the1 
rules  of  the  service  forbid  it.  He'll  win  his! 
spurs  time  enough,  or  I’m  much  mistaken.”  ! 

While  I thanked  my  new  and  kind  patron  for 
his  goodness,  I could  not  help  saying  that  my 
heart  was  eagerly  set  upon  the  prospect  of 
actual  service  ; and  that,  proud  as  I should  be 
of  his  protection,  I would  rather  merit  it  by  my 
conduct,  than  owe  my  advancement  to  favor. 

“Which  simply  means  that  you  are  tired  of 
Nancy,  and  riding  drill,  and  want  to  see  how 
men  comport  themselves  where  the  manoeuvres 


are  not  arranged  beforehand.  Well,  so  far  you 
are  right,  boy.  I shall,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
stationed  here  for  three  or  four  months,  during 
which  you  may  have  advanced  a stage  or  so 
toward  those  epaulets  my  fair  friend  desires  to 
see  upon  your  shoulders.  You  shall,  therefore, 
be  sent  forward  to  your  own  corps.  I’ll  write 
to  the  colonel  to  confirm  the  rank  of  corporal . 
the  regiment  is  at  present  on  the  Moselle,  and, 
if  I mistake  not,  will  soon  be  actively  employed. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow,  before  noon,  and  be 
prepared  to  march  with  the  first  detachments 
that  are  sent  forward.” 

A cordial  shake  of  the  band  followed  these 
words ; and  the  lady  having  also  vouchsafed  me 
an  equal  token  of  her  good-will,  I took  my  leave, 
the  happiest  fellow  that  ever  betook  himself  to 
quarters  alter  hours,  and  as  indifferent  to  the 
penalties  annexed  to  the  breach  of  discipline  as 
if  the  whole  code  of  martial  law  were  a mere 
fable. 

CHAPTER  X. 

AN  ARISTOCRATIC  REPUBLICAN 

If  the  worthy  reader  would  wish  to  fancy 
the  happiest  of  all  youthful  beings,  let  him 
imagine  what  I must  have  been,  as,  mounted 
upon  Aleppo,  a present  from  my  godfather,  with 
a purse  of  six  shining  Louis  in  my  pocket,  and 
a letter  to  my  colonel,  I set  forth  for  Metz.  I 
had  breakfasted  with  Colonel  Mahon,  who,  amid 
much  good  advice  for  my  future  guidance,  gave 
me,  half  slyly,  to  understand  that  the  days  of 
Jacobinism  had  almost  run  their  course,  and  that 
a reactionary  movement  had  already  set  in.  The 
republic,  ho  added,  was  as  strong,  perhaps 
stronger  than  ever,  but  that  men  had  grown 
weary  of  mob  tyranny,  and  were,  day  by  day, 
reverting  to  the  old  loyalty,  in  respect  for  what- 
ever pretended  to  culture,  good  breeding,  and 
superior  intelligence.  44  As  in  a shipwreck,  the 
crew  instinctively  turn  for  counsel  and  direction 
to  the  officers,  you  will  see  that  France  will, 
notwithstanding  all  the  libertinism  of  our  age, 
place  her  confidence  in  the  men  who  have  been 
the  tried  and  worthy  servants  of  former  govern- 
ments. So  far,  then,  from  suffering  on  account 
of  your  gentle  blood,  Maurice,  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  it  will  do  you  good  service,  and 
when  every  association  that  links  you  with 
family  and  fortune  will  be  deemed  an  additional 
guarantee  of  your  good  conduct.  I mention  these 
things,”  continued  he,  44  because  your  colonel  is 
wlmt  they  call  a ‘Grosbleu,’  thut  is,  a coarse- 
minded,  inveterate  republican,  detesting  aristoc- 
racy ntnl  nil  that  belongs  to  it.  Take  rare, 
therefore,  to  give  him  no  just  cause  for  discon- 
tent, but  bo  just  as  steady  in  maintaining  your 
position  as  the  descendant  of  a noble  house,  wlm 
has  not  forgotten  what  were  once  the  privileges 
of  his  rank.  Write  to  me  frequently  and  freely, 
and  I’ll  take  care  that  you  W’ant  for  nothing,  so 
far  as  my  small  means  go,  to  sustain  w hatever 
grade  you  occupy.  Your  own  conduct  shall 
decide  whether  I ever  desire  to  have  any  other 
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So  stood  matters  when,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
orders  came  for  the  whole  corps  d'arnue  to  hold 
itself  in  readiness  for  a forward  movement. 
Rations  for  two  days  were  distributed,  and  am- 
munition given  out,  as  if  for  an  attack  of  some 
luration.  Meanwhile,  to  obviate  any  suspicion 
>f  our  intentions,  the  gates  of  Strasbourg,  on  the 
eastern  side,  were  closed — all  egress  in  that 
direction  forbidden — and  couriers  and  est alettes 
sent  off  toward  the  north,  as  if  to  provide  for  the 
march  of  our  force  in  that  direction.  The 
arrival  of  various  orderly  drcgoons  during  the 
previous  night,  and  on  that  morning  early,  told 
of  a great  attack  in  force  on  Manheim.  about 
sixty  miles  lower  down  the  Rhine,  and  the  can- 
nonade of  which  some  avowed  that  they  could 
hear  at  that  distance.  The  rumor,  therefore, 
seemed  confirmed,  that  we  were  ordered  to 
move  to  the  north,  to  support  this  assault. 

The  secret  dispatch  of  a few  dismounted 
dragoons  and  some  rifle-men  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  however,  did  not  strike  me  as  according 
with  this  view,  and  particularly  as  I saw  that, 
although  all  were  equipped,  and  in  readiness  to 
move,  the  order  to  march  was  not  given,  a de- 
lay very  unlikely  to  be  incurred,  if  we  were 
destined  to  act  as  the  reserve  of  the  force  already 
engaged. 

Directly  opposite  to  us,  on  the  right  bank  of 
:he  river,  and  separated  from  it  by  a low  flat, 
of  about  two  miles  in  extent,  stood  the  fortress 
of  Kehl,  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  a strong 
Austrian  force ; the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
wooded  islands  in  the  stream,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  right  by  bridges,  or  fordable 
passes,  being  also  held  by  the  enemy  in  force. 

These  we  had  often  seen,  by  the  aid  of  tel- 
escopes, from  the  towers  and  spires  of  Stras- 
bourg ; and  now  I remarked  that  the  general 
and  his  staff  seemed  more  than  usually  intent 
on  observing  their  movements.  This  fact, 
coupled  wTith  the  not  less  significant  one,  that 
no  preparations  for  a defense  of  Strasbourg 
were  in  progress,  convinced  me  that,  instead  of 
moving  down  the  Rhine  to  the  attack  on  Man- 
heixn,  the  plan  of  our  general  was,  to  cross  the 
river  where  we  were,  and  make  a dash  at  the 
fortress  of  Kehl.  I was  soon  to  receive  the 
confirmation  of  my  suspicion,  as  the  orders  came 
for  two  squadrons  of  the  ninth  to  proceed,  dis- 
mounted, to  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and,  under 
shelter  of  the  willows,  to  conceal  themselves 
there.  Taking  possession  of  the  various  skiffs 
and  fishing  boats  along  the  bank,  we  were  dis- 
tributed in  small  parties,  to  one  of  which,  con- 
sisting of  eight  men  under  the  orders  of  a 
corporal,  I belonged. 

About  an  hour’s  march  brought  us  to  the 
river  side,  in  a little  clump  of  alder  wallows, 
where,  moored  to  a stake,  lay  a fishing  boat 
with  two  short  oars  in  her.  Lying  down  be- 
neath the  shade,  for  the  afternoon  was  hot  and 
sultry,  some  of  us  smoked,  some  chatted,  and  a 
few  dozed  away  the  hours  that  somehow  seemed 
unusually  slow  in  passing. 

There  was  a certain  dogged  sullenness  about 
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mv  companions,  which  proceeded  from  their 
belief,  that  we  and  all  who  remained  at  Stras- 
bourg, were  merely  left  to  occupy  the  enemy  V 
attention,  while  greater  operations  were  to  In- 
carried  on  elsewhere. 

“You  see  what  it  is  to  be  a condemned 
corps.”  muttered  one;  “it’s  little  matter  wliai 
befalls  the  old  ninth,  even  should  they  be  cut  t;> 
pieces.” 

“They  did’nt  think  so  at  Enghein,”  said 
another,  4 4 when  we  rode  down  the  Austrian 

cuirassiers.” 

'“Plain  enough,”  cried  a third,  “we  are  to 
have  skirmishers1  duty  here,  without  skirmish- 
ers1 fortune  in  having  a force  to  fall  back  upon.” 

“ Eh ! Maurice,  is  not  this  very  like  what 
you  predicted  for  us  ?”  broke  in  a fourth  ironi- 
cally. 

“ I’m  of  the  same  mind  still,”  rejoined  I, 
coolly,  “ the  general  is  not  thinking  of  a retreat  , 
he  has  no  intention  of  deserting  a well-garri- 
soned, well-provisioned  fortress.  Let  the  attack 
on  Manheim  have  what  success  it  may,  Stras- 
bourg will  be  held  still.  I overheard  Colonel 
Guyon  remark,  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhino 
have  fallen  three  feet  since  the  drought  set  in, 
and  Regnier  replied,  ‘that  we  must  lose  no 
time,  for  there  will  come  rain  and  floods  ere 
long.’  Now  what  could  that  mean,  but  the  in- 
tention to  cross  over  yonder?” 

“ Cross  the  Rhine  in  face  of  the  fort  ol 
Kehl !”  broke  in  the  corporal. 

“ The  French  army  have  done  bolder  things 
before  now !”  was  reply,  and  whatever  tho 
opinion  of  my  comrades,  the  flattery  ranged 
them  on  my  side.  Perhaps  the  corporal  felt  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  discuss  tactics  with  an 
inferior,  or  perhaps  he  felt  unable  to  refute  the 
specious  pretensions  I advanced ; in  any  case 
he  turned  away,  and  either  slept,  or  affected 
sleep,  while  I strenuously  labored  to  convince 
my  companions  that  my  surmise  was  correct. 

I repeated  all  ray  former  arguments  about  the 
decrease  in  the  Rhine,  showing  that  the  river 
was  scarcely  twTo-thirds  of  its  habitual  breadth, 
that  the  nights  were  now  dark,  and  well  suited 
for  a surprise,  that  the  columns  which  issued 
from  the  town  took  their  departure  with  a pomp 
and  parade  far  more  likely  to  attract  the  enemy’s 
attention  than  escape  his  notice,  and  were, 
therefore,  the  more  likely  to  be  destined  for 
some  secret  expedition,  of  which  all  this  display 
was  but  the  blind.  These,  and  similar  facts,  J 
grouped  together  with  a certain  ingenuity, 
which,  if  it  failed  to  convince,  at  least  silenced 
my  opponents.  And  now  the  brief  twilight,  if 
so  short  a struggle  between  day  and  darkness 
deserved  the  name,  passed  off,  and  night  sud- 
denly closed  around  us — a night  black  and  star- 
less, for  a heavy  mass  of  lowering  cloud  seemed 
to  unite  with  the  dense  vapor  that  arose  from 
the  river,  and  tho  low-lying  grounds  alongside 
of  it.  The  air  was  hot  and  sultry,  too,  like  the 
precursor  of  a thunder-storm,  and  the  rush  of 
the  stream  as  it  washed  among  the  willows, 
sounded  preternaturally  loud  in  the  stillness. 
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A hazy,  indistinct  flame,  the  watch-fire  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  island  of  Eslar,  was  the  only 
object  visible  in  the  murky  darkness.  After  a 
while,  however,  we  could  detect  another  fire  on 
a smaller  island,  a short  distance  higher  up  the 
stream.  This,  at  first  dim  and  uncertain,  blazed 
up  after  a while,  and  at  length  we  descried  the 
dark  shadows  of  men  as  they  stood  around  it. 

It  was  but  the  day  before  that  I had  been 
looking  on  a map  of  the  Rhine,  and  remarked  to 
myself  that  this  small  island,  little  more  than  a 
mere  rock  in  the  stream,  was  so  situated  as  to 
command  the  bridge  between  Eslar  and  the 
German  bank,  and  I could  not  help  wondering 
that  the  Austrians  had  never  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  strengthen  it,  or  at  least  place  a gun 
there,  to  enfilade  the  bridge.  Now,  to  my  ex- 
treme astonishment,  I saw  it  occupied  by  the 
soldiery,  who,  doubtless,  were  artillery,  as  in 
such  a position  small  arms  would  prove  of  slight 
efficiency.  As  I reflected  over  this,  wondering 
within  myself  if  any  intimation  of  our  movements 
could  have  reached  the  enemy,  I heard  along 
the  ground  on  which  I was  lying  the  peculiar 
tremulous,  dull  sound  communicated  by  a large 
body  of  men  marching.  The  measured  tramp 
could  not  be  mistaken,  and  as  I listened  I could 
perceive  that  a force  was  moving  toward  the 
river  from  different  quarters.  The  rumbling 
roll  of  heavy  guns  and  the  clattering  noise  of 
cavalry  were  also  easily  distinguished,  and  awak- 
ing one  of  my  comrades  I called  his  attention  to 
the  sounds. 

“ Parbleu  !”  said  he,  “ thou’rt  right ; they’re 
going  to  make  a dash  at  the  fortress,  and  there 
will  be  hot  w’ork  ere  morning.  What  say  you 
now,  corporal,  has  Maurice  hit  it  off  this 
time  ?” 

“That’s  as  it  may  be,”  growled  the  other, 
sulkily ; “ guessing  is  easy  work  ever  for  such 
as  thee  ! but  if  he  be  so  clever,  let  him  tell  us 
why  are  we  stationed  along  the  river’s  bank  in 
small  detachments.  We  have  had  no  orders  to 
observe  the  enemy,  nor  to  report  upon  any  thing 
that  might  go  forward  ; nor  do  I see  with  what 
object  we  were  to  secure  the  fishing  boats; 
troops  could  never  be  conveyed  across  the  Rhine 
in  skiffs  like  these  !” 

“ I think  that  this  order  wras  given  to  prevent 
any  of  the  fishermen  giving  information  to  the 
enemy  in  case  of  a sudden  attack,”  replied  I. 

“ Mayhap  thou  wert  at  the  council  of  war 
when  the  plan  w’as  decided  on,”  said  he,  con- 
temptuously. “For  a fellow  that  never  saw 
the  smoke  of  an  enemy’s  gun  thou  hast  a rare 
audacity  in  talking  of  war!” 

“ Yonder  is  the  best  answer  to  vour  taunt,” 
said  I,  as  in  a little  bend  of  the  stream  beside 
us,  two  boats  were  seen  to  pull  under  the  shelter 
of  the  tall  alders,  from  which  the  clank  of  arms 
could  Ik?  plainly  heard ; and  now  another  larger 
launch  swept  past,  the  dark  shadows  of  a dense 
crowd  of  men  showing  above  the  gunwale. 

“ They  are  embarking,  they  are  certainly 
embarking,”  now  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
As  the  troops  arrived  at  the  river’s  bank  they 


were  speedily  “ told  off”  in  separate  divisions, 
of  which  some  were  to  lead  the  attack,  others 
to  follow,  and  a third  portion  to  remain  as  a 
reserve  in  the  event  of  a repulse. 

The  leading  boat  was  manned  entirely  by 
volunteers,  and  I could  hear  from  where  I lay 
the  names  called  aloud  as  the  men  stepped  ont 
from  the  ranks.  I could  hear  that  the  first  point 
of  attack  was  the  island  of  Eslar.  So  far  there 
was  a confirmation  of  my  own  guessing,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  full  credit  of  my 
skill  from  my  comrades.  In  truth,  they  will- 
ingly  conceded  all  or  even  more  than  I asked 
for.  Not  a stir  was  heard,  not  a sight  seen, 
not  a movement  made  of  which  I was  not  ex- 
pected to  tell  the  cause  and  the  import;  and 
knowing  that  to  sustain  my  influence  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  affect  a thorough  acquaint- 
ance w’ilh  every  thing,  I answered  all  theii 
questions  boldly  and  unhesitatingly.  I need 
scarcely  observe  that  the  corporal  in  comparison 
sunk  into  down-right  insignificance.  He  had 
already  shown  himself  a false  guide,  and  none 
asked  his  opinion  further,  and  I became  the 
ruling  genius  of  the  hour.  The  embarkation 
now  went  briskly  forward,  several  light  field 
guns  were  placed  in  the  boats,  and  two  or  three 
large  rafts,  capable  of  containing  two  companies 
each,  were  prepared  to  be  towed  across  by 
boats. 

Exactly  as  the  heavy  hammer  of  the  cathedral 
struck  one,  the  first  boat  emerged  from  the 
willows,  and  darting  rapidly  forward,  headed 
for  the  middle  of  the  stream ; another  and 
another  in  quick  succession  followed,  and  speed- 
ily wore  lost  to  us  in  the  gloom ; and  now,  two 
four-oared  skiffs  stood  out  together,  having  a 
raff,  with  two  guns,  in  tow;  by  some  mischance, 
howover,  they  got  entangled  in  a side  current, 
and  the  raft  swerving  to  one  side,  swopt  past 
the  boats,  carrying  them  down  the  stream  along 
w’ith  it.  Our  attention  was  not  suffered  to 
dwell  on  this  mishap,  for  at  the  same  moment 
the  flash  and  rattle  of  fire-arms  told  us  the 
battle  had  begun.  Two  or  three  isolated  shots 
wrere  first  heard,  and  then  a sharp  platoon  fire, 
accompanied  by  a wild  cheer,  that  we  well 
knew’  came  from  our  own  fellows.  One  deep 
mellow  boom  of  a large  gun  resounded  amid 
the  crash,  and  a slight  streak  of  flame,  higher 
up  the  stream,  showed  that  the  shot  came  from 
the  small  island  I have  already  spoken  of. 

“ Listen,  lads,”  said  I,  “ that  came  from  the 
1 Eels  Inscl.’  If  they  are  firing  grape  yonder, 
our  poor  fellow’s  in  the  boats  will  suffer  sorely 
from  it.  By  Jove  there  is  a crash  !” 

As  I w’as  speaking  a rattling  noise  like  the 
sound  of  clattering  timber  was  heard,  and  w ith 
it  a sharp,  shrill  cry  of  agony,  and  all  was 
hushed. 

“Let’s  at  them,  boys;  they  can’t  be  much 
above  our  owm  number.  The  island  is  a mere 
rock,”  cried  I to  my  comrades. 

“ Who  commands  this  party?”  said  cor- 
poral, “you  or  I?” 

“ You,  if  you  lead  us  against  tho  enemy," 
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research,  it  has  become  a mere  expedient  for 
profit  in  the  hands  of  charlatans,  so  much  so, 
that,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  are  now 
about  to  advert,  the  persons  \^ho  engaged  in  the 
project  incurred  failure,  and  risked  their  lives, 
from  their  aversion  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
experience  of  those  who  had  made  aerostation  a 
mere  spectacle  for  profit.  They  thought  that 
to  touch  pitch  they  must  be  defiled,  and  pre- 
ferred danger  and  the  risk  of  failure  to  such 
association. 

It  is  now  about  two  months  since  M.  Barral, 
a chemist  of  some  distinction  at  Paris,  and  M. 
Bixio,  a member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
(whoso  name  will  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  bloody  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
when,  bravely  and  humanely  discharging  his 
duty  in  attempting  to  turn  his  guilty  fellow- 
citizens  from  their  course,  he  nearly  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Archbishop,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed), resolved  upon  making  a grand  experiment 
with  a view  to  observe  and  record  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  of  the  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, at  a greater  height  and  with  more  pre- 
cision than  had  hitherto  been  accomplished. 
But  from  the  motives  which  we  have  explained, 
the  project  was  kept  secret,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  experiment  should  be  made  at  an  hour 
of  the  morning,  and  under  circumstances,  which 
would  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  an 
exhibition.  MM.  Arago  and  Regnault  under- 
took to  supply  the  aerial  voyagers  with  a pro- 
gramme of  the  proposed  performance,  and  in- 
struments suited  to  the  projected  observations. 
M.  Arago  prepared  the  programme,  in  which 
was  stated  clearly  what  observations  were  to 
be  made  at  every  stage  of  the  ascentional  move- 
ment. 

It  was  intended  that  the  balloon  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  come  to  rest  at  certain  altitudes, 
when  barometric,  therraometric,  hygrometric, 
polariscopic,  and  other  observations,  were  to  be 
taken  and  noted;  the  balloon  after  each  series 
of  observations  to  make  a new  ascent. 

The  precious  instruments  by  which  these 
observations  were  to  be  made  were  prepared, 
and  in  some  cases  actually  fabricated  and  gradu- 
ated, by  the  hands  of  M.  Regnault  himself. 

To  provide  the  balloon  and  its  appendages, 
recourse  was  had  to  some  of  those  persons  who 
have  followed  the  fabrication  of  balloons  as  a 
sort  of  trade,  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition. 

In  this  part  of  their  enterprise  the  voyagers 
were  not  so  fortunate,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
and  still  less  so  in  having  taken  the  resolution 
to  ascend  alone,  unaccompanied  by  a practiced 
zeronaut.  It  is  probable  that  if  they  had  selected 
a person,  such  as  Mr.  Green,  for  example,  who 
had  already  made  frequent  ascents  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  exhibition,  and  who  had  become 
familiar  with  the  practical  management  of  the 
machine,  a much  more  favorable  result  would 
have  ensued.  As  it  was,  the  two  voyagers 
ascended  for  the  first  time,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  a position  like  that  of  a natural  philoso- 
pher. who,  withoat  previous  practice,  should 
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undertake  to  drive  a locomotive,  with  its  train, 
on  a railway  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  rejecting  the 
humble  but  indispensable  aid  of  an  experienced 
engine-driver. 

The  necessary  preparations  having  been  made, 
and  the  programme  and  the  instruments  pre- 
pared, it  was  resolved  to  make  the  ascent  from 
the  garden  behind  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  a 
plateau  of  some  elevation,  and  free  from  build- 
ings and  other  obstacles,  at  day-break  of  Satur- 
day, the  29th  June.  At  midnight  the  balloon 
was  brought  to  the  spot,  but  the  inflation  was 
not  completed  until  nearly  10  o’clock,  a.m. 

It  has  since  been  proved  that  the  balloon  wa» 
old  and  worn,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  hav* 
been  supplied  for  such  an  occasion. 

It  was  obviously  patched,  and  it  is  now  known 
that  two  seamstresses  were  employed  during 
the  preceding  day  in  mending  it,  and  some 
stitching  even  was  found  necessary  after  it  had 
arrived  at  the  Observatory. 

The  net-work  which  included  and  supported 
the  car  was  new,  and  not  originally  made  with 
a view  to  the  balloon  it  inclosed,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  will  he  presently  seen. 

The  night,  between  Friday  and  Saturday, 
was  one  of  continual  rain,  and  the  balloon  and 
its  netting  became  thoroughly  saturated  with 
moisture.  By  the  time  the  inflation  had  been 
completed,  it  became  evident  that  the  net-work 
was  too  small ; but  in  the  anxiety  to  carry  into 
effect  the  project,  the  consequences  of  this  were 
most  unaccountably  overlooked.  We  say  un- 
accountably, because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
conceive  how  experimental  philosophers  and 
practiced  observers,  like  MM.  Arago  and  Reg- 
nault, to  say  nothing  of  numerous  subordinate 
scientific  agents  who  were  present,  did  not 
anticipate  what  must  have  ensued  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the 
fact. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  instru- 
ments being  duly  deposited  in  the  car,  the 
two  enterprising  voyagers  placed  themselves  in 
it,  and  the  balloon,  which  previously  had  been 
held  down  by  the  strength  of  twenty  men, 
w-as  liberated,  and  left  to  plunge  into  the 
ocean  of  air,  at  twenty-seven  minutes  after  ten 
o’clock. 

The  weather,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
unfavorable,  the  sky  being  charged  with  clouds. 

As  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  project  to  examine 
much  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  than 
those  which  it  had  been  customary  for  aeronautic 
exhibitors  to  rise  to,  the  arrangements  of  ballast 
and  inflation  which  were  adopted,  were  such  as 
to  cause  the  ascent  to  be  infinitely  more  rapid 
than  in  the  case  of  public  exhibitions;  in  short, 
the  balloon  darted  upward  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow,  and  in  two  minutes  from  the  moment  it 
was  liberated,  that  is  to  say,  at  twenty-nine 
minutes  past  ten,  plunged  into  the  clouds,  and 
was  withdrawn  from  the  anxious  view  of  the 
distinguished  persons  assembled  in  the  garden 
of  the  Observatory. 

While  passing  through  this  dense  cloud,  the 
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voyagers  carefully  observed  the  barometer,  and 
knew  by  the  rapid  fall  of  the  mercury  that  they 
were  ascending  with  a great  velocity.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  they  emerged  from  the 
cloud ; when  they  did  so,  however,  a glorious 
spectacle  presented  itself.  The  balloon,  emer- 
ging from  the  superior  surface  of  the  cloud,  rose 
under  a splendid  canopy  of  azure,  and  shone 
with  the  rays  of  a brilliant  sun.  The  cloud 
which  they  had  just  passed,  was  soon  seen  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  below  them.  From  the  ob- 
servations taken  with  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, it  was  afterward  found  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cloud  through  which  they  had 
passed,  was  9800  feet — a little  less  than  two 
miles.  On  emerging  from  the  cloud,  our  ob- 
servers examined  the  barometer,  and  found  that 
the  mercury  had  fallen  to  the  height  of  18 
inches  ; the  thermometer  showed  a temperature 
of  45°  Fahr.  The  height  of  the  balloon  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  was  then  14,200  feet.  At 
the  moment  of  emerging  from  the  cloud,  M. 
Barrel  made  polariscopie  observation,  which 
established  a fact  foreseen  by  M.  Arago,  that 
the  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  clouds, 
was  unpolarized  light. 

The  continued  and  somewhat  considerable 
fall  of  the  barometer  informed  the  observers  that 
their  ascent  still  continued  to  be  rapid.  The 
rain  which  had  previously  fallen,  and  which 
wetted  the  balloon,  and  saturated  the  cordage 
forming  the  net-work,  had  now  ceased,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  balloon  had  passed 
above  the  region  in  which  the  rain  prevailed. 
The  strong  action  of  the  sun,  and  almost  com- 
plete dryness  of  the  air  in  which  the  vast 
machine  now  floated,  caused  the  evaporation  of 
the  moisture  which  enveloped  it.  The  cordage 
and  the  balloon  becoming  dry,  and  thus  relieved 
of  a certain  weight  of  liquid,  was  affected  as 
though  a quantity  of  ballast  had  been  thrown 
out,  and  it  darted  upward  with  increased  velo- 
city. 

It  was  within  one  minute  of  eleven,  when  the 
observers  finding  the  barometer  cease  the  up- 
ward motion,  and  finding  that  the  machine 
oscillated  round  a position  of  equilibrium  by 
noticing  the  bearing  of  the  sun,  they  found  the 
epoch  favorable  for  another  series  of  observa- 
tions. The  barometer  there  indicated  that  the 
balloon  had  attained  the  enormous  height  of 
19,700  feet.  The  moisture  which  had  invested 
the  thermometer  had  frozen  upon  it,  and  ob- 
structed, for  the  moment,  observations  with  it. 
It  was  w’hile  M.  Barral  wras  occupied  in  wiping 
the  icicles  from  it,  that,  turning  his  eye  upward, 
he  beheld  what  wTould  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  made  the  stoutest  heart  quaii  with  fear. 

To  explain  the  catastrophe  which  at  this 
moment,  and  at  nearly  20,000  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  about  a mile  above  the 
highest  strata  of  the  clouds,  menaced  the  voya- 
gers, we  must  recur  to  what  we  have  already 
stated  in  reference  to  the  balloon  and  the  net- 
work. As  it  was  intended  to  ascend  to  an 
onnsual  altitude,  it  was  of  course  known,  that  in 


consequence  of  the  highly  rarefied  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  very  much  diminished  press- 
ure, the  gas  contained  in  the  balloon  would 
have  a great  tendency  to  distend,  and,  conse- 
quently, space  must  be  allowed  for  the  play  of 
this  effect.  The  balloon,  therefore,  at  starting, 
was  not  nearly  filled  with  gas,  and  yet,  as  wc 
have  explained  it,  very  nearly  filled  the  net- 
work which  inclosed  it.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
some  among  the  scientific  men  present  did  not 
foresee,  that  when  it  would  ascend  into  a highly 
rarefied  atmosphere,  it  would  necessarily  dis- 
tend itself  to  such  a magnitude,  that  the  netting 
would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  contain  it? 
Such  effect,  so  strangely  unforeseen,  now  dis- 
closed itself  practically  realized  to  the  astonished 
and  terrified  eyes  of  M.  Barral. 

The  balloon,  in  fact,  had  so  swelled  as  not 
only  completely  to  fill  the  netting  which  cov- 
ered it,  but  to  force  its  way,  in  a frightful 
manner,  through  the  hoop  under  it,  from  whioh 
the  car  and  the  voyagers  were  suspended. 

In  short,  the  inflated  silk  protruding  down- 
ward through  the  hoop,  now  nearly  touched  the 
heads  of  the  voyagers.  In  this  emergency  the 
remedy  was  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  valve  must  be  opened,  and  the  balloon 
breathed,  so  as  to  relieve  it  from  the  over-infla- 
tion. Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  valve  in 
this  machine  is  placed  in  a sort  of  sleeve,  of  a 
length  more  or  less  considerable,  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon,  through 
which  sleeve  the  string  of  the  valve  passes.  M. 
Barral,  on  looking  for  this  sleeve,  found  that  it 
had  disappeared.  Further  search  showed  that 
the  balloon  being  awkwardly  and  improperly 
placed  in  the  inclosing  net-work,  the  valve- 
sleeve,  instead  of  hanging  clear  of  the  hoop, 
had  been  gathered  up  in  the  net- work  above  the 
hoop ; so  that,  to  reach  it,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  forced  a passage  between  the 
inflated  silk  and  the  hoop. 

Now,  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  such  au 
incident  could  never  have  happened  to  the  most 
commonly-practiced  balloon  exhibitor,  whose 
first  measure,  before  leaving  the  ground,  would 
be  to  secure  access  to,  and  the  play  of  the  valve. 
This,  however,  was,  in  the  present  case,  fatally 
overlooked.  It  was,  in  fine,  now  quite  appar- 
ent, that  either  of  two  effects  must  speedily 
ensue — viz. : either  the  car  and  the  voyagers 
would  be  buried  in  the  inflated  silk  which  was 
descending  upon  them,  and  thus  they  would  be 
suffocated,  or  that  the  force  of  distention  must 
burst  the  balloon.  If  a rupture  w'ere  to  take 
place  in  that  part  immediately  over  the  car, 
then  the  voyagers  would  be  suffocated  by  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen ; if  it  should  take  place 
at  a superior  part,  then  the  balloon,  rapidly  dis- 
charged of  its  gas,  would  be  precipitated  to  the 
earth,  and  the  destruction  of  its  occupants  ren- 
dered inevitable. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  voyagers  did 
not  lose  their  presence  of  mind,  but  calmly  con- 
sidered their  situation,  and  promply  decided 
upon  the  course  to  be  adopted.  M.  Barra1 
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climbed  up  the  side  of  the  car,  and  the  net-work 
suspending  it,  and  forced  his  way  through  the 
hoop,  so  as  to  catch  hold  of  the  valve-sleeve. 
In  this  operation,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
exercise  a force  which  produced  a rent  in  a part 
of  the  silk  below  the  hoop,  and  immediately  over 
the  car.  In  a moment  the  hydrogen  gas  issued 
with  terrible  force  from  the  balloon,  and  the 
voyagers  found  themselves  involved  in  an  atmo- 
phere  of  it. 

Respiration  became  impossible,  and  they 
were  nearly  suffocated.  A glance  at  the  ba- 
rometer, however,  showed  them  that  they  were 
falling  to  the  ground  with  the  most  fearful 
rapidity. 

During  a few  moments  they  experienced  all 
the  anguish  attending  asphyxia.  From  this 
situation,  however,  they  .were  relieved  more 
speedily  than  they  could  then  have  imagined 
possible ; but  the  cause  which  relieved  them  soon 
became  evident,  and  inspired  them  with  fresh 
terrors. 

M.  Barral,  from  the  indications  of  the  barom- 
eter, knew'  that  they  were  being  precipitated  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a velocity  so  pro- 
digious, that  the  passage  of  the  balloon  through 
the  atmosphere  dispelled  the  mass  of  hydrogen 
with  which  they  had  been  surrounded. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that  the  small 
rent  which  had  been  produced  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  balloon,  by  the  abortive  attempt  to  obtain 
access  to  the  valve,  could  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  a fall  so  rapid. 

M.  Barral,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  examine 
the  external  surface  of  the  balloon,  as  far  as  it 
was  visible  from  the  car,  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  terror,  he  discovered  that  a rupture 
had  taken  place,  and  that  a rent  was  made, 
about  five  feet  in  length,  along  the  equator  of 
the  machine,  through  which,  of  course,  the  gas 
was  now  escaping  in  immense  quantities.  Here 
was  the  cause  of  the  frightful  precipitation  of 
the  descent,  and  a source  of  imminent  danger 
in  the  fall. 

M.  Barral  promptly  decided  on  the  course  to 
be  taken. 

It  was  resolved  to  check  the  descent  by  the 
discharge  of  the  ballast,  and  every  other  article 
of  weight.  But  this  process,  to  be  effectual, 
required  to  be  conducted  with  considerable  cool- 
ness and  skill.  They  were  some  thousand  feet 
above  the  clouds.  If  the  ballast  were  dismissed 
loo  soon,  the  balloon  must  again  acquire  a peril- 
ous velocity  before  it  would  reach  the  earth.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  descent  were  not  moder- 
ated in  time,  its  fall  might  become  so  precipi- 
tate as  to  be  ungovernable.  Nine  or  ten  sand- 
bags being,  therefore,  reserved  for  the  last  and 
critical  moment,  all  the  rest  of  the  ballast  was 
discharged.  The  fall  being  still  frightfully 
rapid,  the  voyagers  cast  out,  as  they  descended 
through  the  cloud  already  mentioned,  every 
article  of  weight  which  they  had,  among  which 
were  the  blankets  and  woolen  clothing  which 
they  had  brought  to  cover  them  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  their  shoes,  several 


bottles  of  wine,  all,  in  fine,  save  and  except  the 
philosophical  instruments.  These  they  regarded 
as  the  soldier  does  his  flag,  not  to  be  surren- 
dered save  with  life.  M.  Bixio,  when  about  to 
throw'  over  a trifling  apparatus,  called  an  aspira- 
tor, composed  of  copper,  and  filled  with  water, 
was  forbidden  by  M.  Barral,  and  obeyed  the 
injunction. 

They  soon  emerged  from  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  cloud,  through  which  they  had  fallen  in 
less  than  two  minutes,  having  taken  fifteen  min- 
utes to  ascend  through  it.  The  earth  was  now 
in  sight,  and  they  were  dropping  upon  it  like  a 
stone.  Every  weighty  article  had  been  dis- 
missed, except  the  nine  sand-bags,  which  bad 
been  designedly  reserved  to  break  the  shock  on 
arriving  at  the  surface.  They  observed  that 
they  were  directly  over  some  vine-grounds  near 
Lagny,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  and  could  distinctly  see  a number  of 
laborers  engaged  in  their  ordinary  toil,  who 
regarded  with  unmeasured  astonishment  the 
enormous  object  about  to  drop  upon  them.  It 
was  only  when  they  arrived  at  a few  hundred 
feet  from  the  surface  that  the  nine  bags  of  sand 
we.o  dropped  by  M.  Barral,  and  by  this  manoeu- 
vre the  lives  of  the  voyagers  were  probably 
saved.  The  balloon  reached  the  ground,  and 
the  car  struck  among  the  vines.  Happily  the 
wind  was  gentle ; but  gentle  as  it  was  it  was 
sufficient,  acting  upon  the  enormous  surface  of 
the  balloon,  to  drag  the  car  along  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  drawn  by  fiery  and  ungovernable 
horses.  Now  arrived  a moment  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  which  also  had  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for  by  M.  Barral.  If  either  of  the 
voyagers  had  singly  leaped  from  the  car,  the 
balloon,  lightened  of  so  much  weight,  would 
dart  up  again  into  the  air.  Neither  voyager 
would  consent,  then,  to  purchase  his  own  safety 
at  the  risk  of  the  other.  M.  Barral,  therefore, 
threw  his  body  half  down  from  the  car,  laying 
hold  of  the  vine-stakes,  as  he  was  dragged 
along,  and  directing  M.  Bixio  to  hold  fast  to  his 
feet.  In  this  way  the  two  voyagers,  by  their 
united  bodies,  formed  a sort  of  anchor,  the  arms 
of  M.  Barral  playing  the  part  of  the  fiuke,  and 
the  body  of  M.  Bixio  that  of  the  cable. 

In  this  way  M.  Barral  was  dragged  over  a 
portion  of  the  vineyard  rapidly,  without  any 
other  injury  than  a scratch  or  contusion  of  the 
face,  produced  by  one  of  the  vine-stakes. 

The  laborers  just  referred  to  meanwhile  col- 
lected, and  pursued  the  balloon,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  it,  and  in  liberating  the 
voyagers,  whom  they  afterward  thanked  for 
the  bottles  of  excellent  wine  which,  as  they 
supposed,  had  fallen  from  the  heavens,  and 
which,  wonderful  to  relate,  had  not  been  broken 
from  the  fall,  although,  as  has  been  stated,  they 
had  been  discharged  above  the  clouds.  The 
astonishment  and  perplexity  of  the  rustics  can 
be  imagined  on  seeing  these  bottles  drop  in  the 
vineyard. 

This  fact  also  shows  how  perpendicularly  the 
balloon  must  have  dropped,  since  the  bottles 
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dismissed  from  such  a height,  fell  in  the  same 
field  where,  in  a minute  afterward,  the  balloon 
also  dropped. 

The  entire  descent  from  the  altitude  of  twenty 
thousand  feet  was  effected  in  seven  minutes,  be- 
ing at  the  average  rate  of  fifty  feet  per  second. 

In  fine,  we  have  to  report  that  these  adven- 
turous partisans  of  science,  nothing  discouraged 
by  the  catastrophe  which  has  occurred  have  re- 
solved to  renew  the  experiment  under,  as  may 
be  hoped,  less  inauspicious  circumstances;  and 
we  trust  that  on  the  next  occasion  they  will  not 
disdain  to  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation 
and  presence  of  some  one  of  those  persons,  who 
having  hitherto  practiced  aerial  navigation  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  amusement,  will,  doubt- 
less, be  too  happy  to  invest  one  at  least  of  their 
labors  with  a more  useful  and  more  noble  char- 
acter. 


[From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

ANDREW  CARSON’S  MONEY  ; A STORY 
OF  GOLD. 

THE  night  of  a bitter  winter  day  had  come ; 

frost,  and  hail,  and  snow  carried  a sense  of 
new  desolation  to  the  cold  hearths  of  the  money- 
less, while  the  wealthy  only  drew  the  closer  to 
their  bright  fires,  and  experienced  stronger  feel- 
ings of  comfort. 

In  a small  back  apartment  of  a mean  house, 
in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  Edinburgh,  a 
young  man  sat  with  a pen  in  his  fingers,  en- 
deavoring to  write,  though  the  blue  tint  of  his 
nails  showed  that  the  blood  was  almost  frozen 
in  his  hands.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  room ; 
the  old  iron  grate  was  rusty  and  damp,  as  if  a 
fire  had  not  blazed  in  it  for  years;  the  hail 
dashed  against  the  fractured  panes  of  the  win- 
dow ; the  young  man  was  poorly  and  scantily 
dressed,  and  he  was  very  thin,  and  bilious  to  all 
appearance ; his  sallow,  yellow  face  and  hollow 
eyes  told  of  disease,  misery,  and  the  absence  of 
hope. 

His  hand  shook  with  cold,  as,  by  the  light  of 
the  meanest  and  cheapest  of  candles,  he  slowly 
traced  line  after  line,  with  the  vain  thought  of 
making  money  by  his  writings.  In  his  boyish 
days  he  had  entered  the  ranks  of  literature,  with 
the  hopes  of  fame  to  lead  him  on,  but  disap- 
pointment after  disappointment,  and  miserable 
circumstances  of  poverty  and  suffering  had  been 
bis  fate  : now  the  vision  of  fame  had  become 
dim  in  his  sick  soul — he  was  writing  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  money,  any  trifle,  by  his  pen. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  acquiring  money  to  which 
the  millions  bend  their  best  energies,  that  of 
literature  is  the  most  forlorn.  The  artificers  of 
accessaries  and  luxuries,  for  the  animal  exist- 
ence, have  the  world  as  their  customers;  but 
those  who  labor  for  the  mind  have  but  a limited 
few,  and  therefore  the  supply  of  mental  work  is 
infinitely  greater  than  the  demand,  and  thousands 
of  the  unknown  and  struggling,  even  though 
possessed  of  much  genius,  must  sink  before  the 


famous  few  who  monopolize  the  literary  market, 
and  so  the  young  writer  is  overlooked.  He  may 
be  starving,  but  his  manuscripts  will  be  returned 
to  him ; the  emoluments  of  literature  are  flowing 
in  other  channels ; he  is  one  added  to  the  thou- 
sands too  many  in  the  writing  world ; his  efforts 
may  bring  him  misery  and  madness,  but  not 
money. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a woman 
entered ; and  advanoing  near  the  little  table  on 
which  the  young  man  was  writing,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  him  with  a look  in  which  anger, 
and  the  extreme  wretchedness  which  merges  on 
insanity,  were  mingled.  She  seemed  nearly 
fifty;  her  features  had  some  remaining  traces 
of  former  regularity  and  beauty,  but  her  whole 
countenance  now  was  a volume  filled  with  the 
most  squalid  suffering  and  evil  passions;  her 
cheeks  and  eyes  were  hollow,  as  if  she  had 
reached  the  extreme  of  old  age ; she  was  emaci- 
ated to  a woeful  degree;  her  dress  wfts  poor, 
dirty,  and  tattered,  and  worn  without  any  attempt 
nt  proper  arrangement. 

“ Writing  ! writing  1 writing ! Thank  God, 
Andrew  Carson,  the  pen  will  soon  drop  from 
your  fingers  with  starvation.” 

The  woman  said  this  in  a half-screaming,  but 
weak  and  broken-down  voice. 

“ Mother,  let  me  have  some  peace,”  said  the 
young  writer,  turning  his  face  away,  so  that  he 
might  not  see  her  red  glaring  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

“ Ay,  Andrew  Carson,  I say  thank  God  that 
the  force  of  hunger  will  soon  now  make  you  drop 
that  cursed  writing.  Thank  God,  if  there  u 
the  God  that  ray  father  used  to  talk  about  in 
the  long  nights  in  the  bonnie  highland  glen, 
where  it’s  like  a dream  of  lang.syne  that  I ever 
lived.” 

She  pressed  her  hands  on  her  breast,  as  if 
some  recollections  of  an  overpowering  nature 
were  in  her  soul. 

44  The  last  rag  in  your  trunk  has  gone  to  the 
pawn;  you  have  neither  shirt,  nor  coat,  nor 
covering  now,  except  what  you’ve  on.  Write — 
write — if  you  can,  without  eating ; to-morrow 
you’ll  have  neither  meat  nor  drink  here,  nor 
aught  now  to  get  money  on.” 

“Mother,  I am  in  daily  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving something  for  my  writing  now;  the 
post  this  evening  may  bring  me  some  good 
news.” 

He  said  this  with  hesitation,  and  there  was 
little  of  hope  in  the  expression  of  his  face. 

“ Good  news ! good  news  about  your  writing ! 
that’s  the  good  news  ’ill  never  come ; never,  you 
good-for-nothing  scribbler  1” 

She  screamed  forth  the  last  words  in  a voice 
of  frenzy.  Her  tone  was  a mixture  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  accents.  She  had  resided  for  some 
years  of  her  earlier  life  in  Ireland. 

As  the  young  writer  looked  at  her  and  listened 
to  her,  the  pen  shook  in  his  hand. 

u Go  out,  and  work,  and  make  money.  Ay, 
the  working  people  can  live  on  the  best,  while 
you,  with  that  pen  in  your  fingers,  are  starving 
yourself  and  me.” 
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“ Mother,  I am  not  strong  enough  for  labor, 
and  my  tastes  are  strongly,  very  strongly,  for 
literature.” 

“Not  strong  enough!  you’re  twenty  past. 
It’s  twenty  long  years  since  the  cursed  night  I 
brought  you  into  the  world.” 

The  young  writer  gazed  keenly  on  his  mother, 
for  he  was  afraid  she  was  under  the  influence 
of  intoxication,  as  was  too  often  the  case ; but 
he  did  not  know  how  she  could  have  obtained 
money,  as  he  knew  there  was  not  a farthing  in 
the  house.  The  woman  seemed  to  divine  the 
meaning  of  his  looks — 

“ I’m  not  drunk,  don’t  think  it,”  she  cried ; 
“ it’s  the  hunger  and  the  sorrow  that’s  in  my 
nead.”  , 

“Well,  mother,  perhaps  this  evening’s  post 
may  have  some  good  intelligence.” 

“ What  did  the  morning’s  post  bring  ? There, 
there— -don’t  I see  it — them’s  the  bonnie  hopes 
of  yours.” 

She  pointed  to  the  table,  where  lay  a couple 
of  returned  manuscripts.  Andrew  glanced  to- 
ward the  parcel,  and  made  a strong  effort  to 
suppress  the  deep  sigh  which  heaved  his  breast. 

“ Ay,  there  it  is — there’s  a bundle  of  that 
stuff*  ye  spend  your  nights  and  days  writing ; 
taking  the  flesh  off*  your  bones,  and  making  that 
face  of  yours  so  black  and  yellow;  it’s  your 
father’s  face,  too— ay — well  it’s  like  him  now, 
indeed — the  ruffian.  I wish  I had  never  seen 
him,  nor  you,  nor  this  world.” 

“ My  father,”  said  Andrew,  and  a feeling  of 
interest  overspread  his  bloodless  face.  “ You 
have  told  me  little  of  him.  Why  do  you  speak 
of  him  so  harshly  ?” 

“ Go  and  work,  and  make  money,  I say.  I 
tell  you  I must  get  money ; right  or  wrong,  I 
must  get  it ; there’s  no  living  longer,  and  endur- 
ing what  I’ve  endured.  I dream  of  being  rich; 
I waken  every  morning  from  visions  where  my 
hands  are  filled  with  money;  that  wakening 
turns  my  head,  when  I know  and  see  there  is 
not  a halfpenny  in  the  house,  and  when  I see 
you,  my  son,  sitting  there,  working  like  a fool 
with  pen  and  brain,  but  without  the  power  to 
earn  a penny  for  me.  Go  out  and  w'ork  with 
your  hands,  I say  again,  and  let  me  get  money 
—do  any  thing,  if  it  brings  money.  There  is 
the  old  woman  over  the  way,  who  has  a work- 
ing son ; his  mother  may  bless  God  that  he  is  a 
shoemaker  and  not  a poet ; she  is  the  happy 
woman,  so  cozily  covered  with  warm  flannel 
and  stuff  this  weary  "weather,  and  her  mutton, 
and  her  tea,  and  her  money  jingling  in  her 
pocket  forever ; that’s  what  a working  son  can 
do— a shoemaker  can  do  that.” 

At  this  some  noise  in  the  kitchen  called  Mrs. 
Carson  away,  to  the  great  relief  of  Andrew. 
He  rose,  and  closed  the  door  gently  after  her. 
He  seated  himself  again,  and  took  up  his  pen, 
but  his  head  fell  listlessly  on  his  hand ; he  felt 
as  if  his  mother’s  words  were  yet  echoing  in  his 
ears.  Erom  his  earliest  infancy  ho  had  regarded 
her  with  fear  and  wonder,  more  than  love. 

Mrs.  Carson  was  the  daughter  of  a Scotch 


Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  was  suspected  by 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  entertaining 
peculiar  views  of  religion  on  sotae  points,  and 
also  of  being  at  intervals  rather  unsound  in  his 
mind.  He  bestowed,  however,  a superior  edu- 
cation on  his  only  daughter,  and  instructed  her 
carefully  himself  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
when  she  was  not  more  than  fourteen.  As  her 
father  left  her  little  if  any  support,  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  reside  with  rela- 
tions in  Ireland,  who  moved  in  a rather  humble 
rank.  Of  her  subsequent  history  little  was 
known  to  Andrew  ; she  always  maintained 
silence  regarding  his  father,  and  seemed  angry 
when  he  ventured  to  question  her.  Andrew 
was  born  in  Ireland,  and  resided  there  until 
about  his  eighth  year,  when  his  mother  returned 
to  Scotland. 

It  was  from  his  mother  Andrew  had  gained 
all  the  little  education  that  had  been  bestow- 
ed on  him.  That  education  was  most  capri- 
ciously imparted,  and  in  its  extent  only  went 
the  length  of  teaching  him  to  read  partially;  for 
whatever  further  advances  he  had  made  he  was 
indebted  to  his  own  self-culture.  At  times  his 
mother  would  make  some  efforts  to  impress  on 
him  the  advantages  of  education : she  would 
talk  of  poetry,  and  repeat  specimens  of  the  poets 
which  her  memory  had  retained  from  the  period 
of  her  girlhood  in  her  father’s  house ; but  often- 
est  the  language  of  bitterness,  violence,  and 
execration  was  on  her  lips.  With  the  never- 
ceasing  complaints  of  want — want  of  position, 
want  of  friends,  but,  most  of  all,  want  of  money 
— sounding  in  his  ears,  Andrew  grew  up  a 
poet.  The  unsettled  and  aimless  mind  of  his 
mother,  shadowed  as  it  was  with  perpetual 
blackness,  prevented  her  from  calmly  and  wisely 
striving  to  place  her  son  in  some  position  by 
"which  he  could  have  aided  in  supporting  himself 
and  her.  As  a child,  Andrew  was  shy  and 
solitary,  caring  little  for  tho  society  of  children 
of  his  own  years,  and  taking  refuge  from  the 
never-ceasing  violence  of  his  mother’s  temper 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  poor  bedroom,  with 
some  old  book  which  he  had  contrived  to  bor- 
row, or  with  his  pen,  for  be  was  a writer  of 
verses  from  an  early  age. 

Andrew  was  small-sized,  sickly,  emaciated, 
and  feeble  in  frame ; his  mind  had  much  of  the 
hereditary  weakness  visible  in  his  mother;  his 
imagination  and  his  passions  were  strong,  and 
easily  excited  to  such  a pitch  as  to  overwhelm 
for  tho  moment  his  reason.  With  a little-exer- 
ciscd  and  somewhat  defective  judgment ; with 
no  knowledge  of  the  world ; with  few  books ; 
with  a want  of  that  tact  possessed  by  some  in- 
tellects, of  knowing  and  turning  to  account  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  in  literature,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  Andrew  would  soon  succeed 
as  a poet,  though  his  imagination  was  powerful, 
and  there  was  pathos  and  even  occasional  sub- 
limity in  his  poetry.  For  five  long  years  he 
had  been  toiling  and  striving  without  any  suc- 
cess whatever  in  his  vocation,  in  the  way  of 
realizing  either  fame  or  emolument. 
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Now,  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
two  returned  manuscripts  on  his  table,  his  tor- 
turing memory  passed  in  review  before  him  the 
many 'times  his  hopes  had  been  equally  lost. 
He  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  yet  he  had 
endured  so  many  disappointments ! He  shook 
and  trembled  with  a convulsive  agony  as  he  re- 
called poem  after  poem,  odes,  sonnets,  epics, 
dramas — he  had  tried  every  thing;  he  had  built 
so  many  glorious  expectations  on  each  as,  night 
after  night,  shivering  with  cold  and  faint  with 
sickness,  he  had  persisted  in  gathering  from  his 
mind,  and  arranging  laboriously,  the  brightest 
and  most  powerful  of  his  poetical  fancies,  and 
hoped,  and  was  often  almost  sure,  they  would 
spread  broadly,  and  be  felt  deeply  in  the  world. 
But  there  they  had  all  returned  to  him — there 
they  lay,  unknown,  unheard  of — they  were  only 
so  much  waste  paper. 

As  each  manuscript  had  found  its  way  back 
to  him,  he  had  received  every  one  with  an  in- 
creasing bitterness  and  despair,  which  gradually 
wrought  his  brain  almost  to  a state  of  mental 
malady.  By  constitution  he  was  nervous  and 
melancholy : the  utmost  of  the  world’s  success 
would  hardly  have  made  him  happy;  he  had  no 
internal  strength  to  cope  with  disappointment — 
no  sanguine  hopes  pointing  to  a brighter  future  : 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  present  failures.  One 
moment  he  doubted  sorely  the  power  of  his  own 
genius  : and  the  thought  was  like  death  to  him, 
for  without  fame — without  raising  himself  a 
name  and  a position  above  the  common  masses 
— he  felt  he  could  not  live.  Again,  he  would 
lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  undiscerning  pub- 
lishers to  whom  his  poetry  had  been  sent ; he 
would  anathematize  them  all  with  the  fierce 
bitterness  of  a soul  which  was,  alas  ! unsubdued 
in  many  respects  by  the  softening  and  humbling 
influences  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  He  had  not 
the  calm  reflection  which  might  have  told  him 
that,  young,  uneducated,  utterly  unlearned  in 
the  world  and  in  books  as  he  was,  his  writings 
must  of  necessity  have  a kind  of  inferiority  to 
the  works  of  those  possessed  of  more  advantages. 
He  had  no  deep,  sober  principles  or  thoughts ; 
his  thoughts  were  feelings  which  bore  him  on 
their  whirlwind  course  to  the  depths  of  agony, 
and  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  for  his  health  was 
evidently  seriously  impaired  by  the  indulgence 
of  long-continued  emotions  of  misery. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  rejected  manuscripts  in 
his  hand : it  was  a legendary  poem,  modeled 
something  after  the  style  of  Byron,  though  the 
young  author  would  have  violently  denied  the 
resemblance.  He  thought  of  the  pains  ho  had 
bestowed  on  it— of  the  amount  of  thought  and 
dreams — the  sick,  languid  headaches,  the  pained 
breast,  the  wean'  mind  it  had  so  often  occasioned 
him;  then  ho  saw  the  marks  of  tears  on  it — the 
gush  of  tears  which  had  como  as  if  to  extinguish 
the  fire  of  madness  which  had  kindled  in  his 
brain.  When  he  saw  that  manuscript  returned 
to  him,  the  marks  of  the  tears  were  there  stain- 
ing the  outside  page.  He  looked  fixedly  on 
that  manuscript,  and  his  thin  face  became  darker, 
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and  more  expressive  of  all  that  is  hopeless  in 
human  sorrow;  the  bright  light  of  success  shone 
as  if  so  far  away  from  him  now — away  at  an 
endless  distance,  which  neither  his  strength  of 
body  or  mind  could  ever  carry  him  over. 

At  that  moment  the  sharp,  rapid  knock  of  the 
postman  sounded  in  his  ears.  His  heart  leaped 
up,  and  then  suddenly  sank  with  suffocating 
fear,  for  the  dark  mood  of  despair  was  on  him — 
could  it  be  another  returned  manuscript?  He 
had  only  one  now  in  the  hands  of  a publisher; 
the  one  on  which  he  had  expended  all  his 
powers — the  one  to  which  he  had  trusted  most : 
it  was  a tragedy.  He  had  dreamed  the  pre- 
ceding night  that  it  had  been  accepted ; he  had 
dreamed  it  had  brought  him  showers  of  gold ; 
he  had  been  for  a moment  happy  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  happiness,  though  he  had 
awoke  with  a sense  of  horror  on  his  mind,  he 
knew  not  why.  The  publisher  to  whom  he  had 
sent  his  tragedy  was  to  present  it  to  the  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  London  theatres.  Had  it 
been  taken,  performed,  successful? — a dream 
of  glory,  as  if  heaven  had  opened  on  him,  be- 
wildered his  senses. 

The  door  was  rudely  pushed  open ; his  mother 
entered,  and  flung  the  manuscript  of  the  returned 
tragedy  on  the  table. 

“ There — there’s  another  of  them !”  she  cried, 
rage  choked  her  voice  for  a moment. 

Andrew  was  stunned.  Despair  seemed  to 
have  frozen  him  all  at  once  into  a statue.  He 
mechanically  took  up  the  packet,  and,  opening 
it,  he  read  the  cold,  polite,  brief  note,  which 
told  of  the  rejection  of  his  play  both  by  theatres 
and  publishers. 

“ Idiot — fool — scribbling  fool !” 

The  unfortunate  poet’s  mother  sank  into  a 
chair,  as  if  unable  to  support  the  force  of  her 
anger. 

“Fool! — scribbling  madman!  will  ye  never 
give  over  ?” 

Andrew  made  no  answer ; but  every  one  of 
his  mother’s  furious  words  sank  into  his  brain, 
adding  to  the  force  of  his  unutterable  misery. 

“ Will  ye  go  now,  and  take  to  some  other 
trade,  will  ye  ? — will  ye,  I say  ?” 

Andrew’s  lips  moved  for  a moment,  but  no 
sound  came  from  them. 

“ Will  ye  go  out,  and  make  money,  I say,  at 
some  sensible  work?  Make  money  for  me, 
will  you?  I’ll  force  you  out  to  make  money  at 
some  work  by  which  there’s  money  to  be  made ; 
not  the  like  of  that  idiot  writing  of  yours,  curse 
it.  Answer  me,  and  tell  me  you’ll  go  out  and 
work  for  money  now  ?” 

She  seized  his  arm,  and  shook  it  violently ; 
but  still  he  made  no  response. 

“ You  will  not  speak.  Listen,  then — listen 
to  me,  I say;  I’ll  tell  it  all  now;  you’ll  hear 
what  you  never  heard  before.  I did  not  tell 
you  before,  because  I pitied  you — because  I 
thought  you  would  work  for  me,  and  earn 
money ; but  you  will  not  promise  ft.  Now, 
then,  listen.  You  are  the  very  child  of  money 
— brought  into  existence  by  the  influence  of 
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money;  you  would  never  have  been  in  being 
had  it  not  been  for  money.  I always  told  you 
I was  married  to  your  father;  I told  you  a 
falsehood — he  bound  me  to  him  i>y  the  ties  of 
money  only.” 

A violent  shudder  passed  over  Andrew’s 
frame  at  this  intelligence,  but  still  he  said  noth- 
ing. 

u You  shall  hear  it  all — I shall  tell  you  par- 
ticularly the  whole  story.  It  was  not  for  noth- 
ing you  were  always  afraid  of  being  called  a 
bastard.  It’s  an  ugly  word,  but  it  belongs  to 
you — ay,  ay,  ye  always  trembled  at  that  word, 
since  ye  were  able  to  go  and  play  among  the 
children  in  the  street.  They  called  ye  that 
seven  years  ago — ten  years  ago,  when  we  came 
here  first,  and  you  used  to  come  crying  to  me, 
for  you  could  not  bear  it,  you  said.  I denied  it 
then — I told  you  I was  married  to  your  father ; 
I told  you  a lie : I told  you  that,  because  I 
thought  you  would  grow  up  and  work  for  rae, 
and  get  me  money.  You  won’t  do  it;  you  will 
only  write — write  all  day  and  all  night,  too, 
though  I’ve  begged  you  to  quit  it.  You  have 
me  here  starving.  What  signifies  the  beggarly 
annuity  your  father  left  to  me,  and  you,  his 
child  ? It’s  all  spent  long  before  it  comes,  and 
here  we  are  with  nothing,  not  a crust,  in  the 
house,  and  it’s  two  months  till  next  paying 
time. 

44  Listen — I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  your 
birth;  maybe  that  will  put  you  from  writing 
for  a while,  if  you  have  the  spirit  you  used  to 
have  when  they  told  you  what  you  were.” 

She  shook  his  arm  again,  without  receiving 
any  answer;  his  head  had  fallen  on  his  hands, 
nnd  he  remained  fixed  in  one  position.  His 
mother’s  eyes  glared  on  him  with  a look  in 
which  madness  was  visible,  together  with  a 
tigress-like  expression  of  ferocity  which  rarely 
appears  on  the  face  of  a mother,  or  of  any 
human  being,  where  insanity  does  not  exist. 
When  she  spoke,  however,  her  words  were  col- 
lected, and  her  manner  was  impressive  and  even 
dignified  ; the  look  of  maniac  anger  gradually 
wore  away  from  her  face,  and  in  every  sentence 
she  uttered  there  were  proofs  that  something 
of  power  had  naturally  existed  in  her  fallen  and 
clouded  mind. 

44  Want  of  money  was  the  earliest  thing  I 
remember  to  feel,”  she  said,  as  she  seated  her- 
self, with  something  more  of  composure  in  her 
manner.  44  There  was  nevelr  any  money  in  my 
father’s  house.  I wondered  at  first  where  it 
could  all  go  ; I watched  and  reflected,  and  used 
all  means  of  finding  out  the  mystery.  At  last  I 
know  it — my  father  drank  ; in  the  privacy  of 
his  room,  when  no  eye  was  on  him,  he  drank, 
drank.  lie  paid  strict  enough  attention  to  my 
education.  I read  with  him  much  ; he  had  stores 
of  books.  I read  the  Bible  with  him.  too;  often 
he  spent  long  evenings  expounding  it  to  me. 
But  I saw  the  hollowness  of  it  all — he  hardly 
believed  himself;  he  doubted— doubted  all, 
while  lie  would  fain  have  made  me  a believer. 
I «aw  it  well  : 1 beard  him  rave  of  it  in  a fever, 


into  which  drink  had  thrown  him.  AU  was 
dark  to  him,  he  said,  when  he  was  near  dying; 
but  he  had  taught  his  child  to  believe ; he  had 
done  his  best  to  make  her  believe.  He  did  not 
know  my  heart ; I was  his  own  child ; I longed 
for  sensual  things;  my  heart  burned  with  a wish 
for  money,  but  it  all  went  for  drink.  Had  I but 
been  able  then  to  procure  food  and  clothes  as  oth- 
ers of  my  rank  did,  the  burning  wish  for  money 
that  consumed  my  heart  then  and  now  might 
never  have  been  kindled,  and  I might  have  been 
rich  as  those  often  become  who  have  never  wish- 
ed for  riches.  Yes,  the  eagerness  of  my  wishes 
has  always  driven  money  far  away  from  me; 
that  cursed  gold  and  silver,  it  flows  on  them 
who  have  never  worshiped  it — never  longed 
for  it  till  their  brain  turned;  and  it  will  not 
come  to  such  as  me,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
a desire  for  it.  Well,  my  father  died,  and  I was 
left  without  a penny ; all  the  furniture  went  to 
pay  the  spirit-merchant.  I went  to  Ireland ; 1 
lived  with  relations  who  were  poor  and  ignorant: 
I heard  the  cry  of  want  of  money  there  too.  A 
father  and  mother  and  seven  children,  and  me, 
the  penniless  orphan : wc  all  wanted  money — 
all  cried  for  it.  At  last  my  cry  was  answered 
in  a black  way ; I saw  the  sight  of  money  at 
last ; a purse  heaped,  overflowing  with  money, 
was  put  into  my  hands.  My  brain  got  giddy 
at  the  sight  ; sin  and  virtue  became  all  one  ts 
rae  at  the  sight.  Gold,  gold  ! my  father  would 
hardly  ever  give  me  one  poor  shilling ; the 
people  with  whom  I lived  hardly  ever  had  a 
shilling  among  them.  I became  the  mistress 
of  a rich  man — a married  man;  his  wife  and 
children  were  living  there  before  my  eye$— a 
profligate  man  ; his  sins  wrere  the  talk  of  the 
countryside.  I hated  him  ; he  was  old,  deform- 
ed, revolting ; but  he  chained  me  to  him  by 
money.  Then  I enjoyed  money  for  a while;  I 
kept  that  purse  in  my  hand  ; I laid  it  down  so 
as  my  eyes  would  rest  on  it  perpetually.  I 
dressed  ; I squandered  sum  after  sum  ; the  rich 
man  who  kept  me  had  many  other  expenses; 
his  money  became  scantier ; we  quarreled ; 
another  offered  me  more  money — I went  to 
him.” 

A deep  groan  shook  the  whole  frame  of  the 
unfortunate  young  poet  at  this  statement — a 
groan  which  in  its  intensity  might  have  sepa- 
rated soul  and  body. 

44  Let  me  go— let  me  go !”  he  cried,  raising 
himself  for  a moment,  and  then  sinking  back 
again  in  his  chair  in  a passive  state. 

His  mother  seemed  a little  softened  by  his 
agitation,  though  she  made  no  comment  on  it, 
but  continued  her  narrative  as  if  no  interruption 
had  taken  place. 

44  Money  took  me  to  a new  master ; he  was 
richer  than  the  first;  he  bound  my  heart  to  him 
by  the  profusion  of  his  money.  He  was  old  and 
withered,  but  his  gold  and  silver  reflected  so 
brightly  on  bis  face,  I came  to  think  him  hand- 
some ; he  was  your  father ; you  were  born ; 
after  your  birth  I think  I even  loved  him.  I 
urged  him  to  marry  me  ; he  listened  ; he  even 
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promised — yes,  marriage  and  money — money — 
they  were  almost  in  my  very  grasp.  I was 
sore — sure — when  he  went  to  England  to  ar- 
range some  business,  he  said ; he  wrote  fondly 
for  a while ; 1 lived  in  an  elysium ; money  and 
an  honorable  marriage  were  my  own.  I had 
not  one  doubt ; but  he  ceased  to  write  tc  mo — 
all  at  once  he  ceased ; had  it  been  a gradual 
drawing  off,  my  brain  would  not  have  reeled  as 
it  did.  At  last,  when  fear  and  anxiety  had  al- 
most thrown  me  into  a fever,  a letter  came.  It 
announced  in  a few  words  that  your  father  was 
married  to  a young,  virtuous,  and  wealthy  lady ; 
he  had  settled  a small  annuity  on  me  for  life, 
and  never  wished  to  see  or  hear  from  me  again. 
A violent  illness  seized  me  then ; it  was  a 
kind  of  burning  fever.  All  things  around  me 
seemed  to  dazzle,  and  assume  the  form  of  gold 
and  silver ; I struggled  and  writhed  to  grasp 
the  illusion ; they  were  forced  to  tie  my  hands 
— to  bind  me  down  in  my  bed.  I recovered  at 
last,  but  I had  grown  all  at  once  old,  withered, 
stricken  in  mind  and  body  by  that  sickness.  For 
a long  time — for  years — I lived  as  if  in  a linger- 
ing dream  ; I had  no  keen  perceptions  of  life  ; 
my  wishes  had  little  energy  ; my  thoughts  were 
confused  and  wandering-,  even  the  love  of  money 
and  the  w'ant  of  money  failed  to  stir  me  into 
any  kind  of  action.  I have  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  still,”  she  said,  raising  her 
hand  to  her  head.  “The  burning  fever  into 
which  I was  thrown  when  your  father’s  love 
vanished  from  me,  is  often  here  even  yet,  though 
its  duration  is  brief ; but  it  is  sufficient  to  make 
me  incapable  of  any  exertion  by  which  I could 
make  money.  I have  trusted  to  you ; I have  hoped 
that  you  might  be  the  means  of  raising  me  from 
my  poverty  ; I have  long  hoped  to  see  the  gold 
and  silver  of  your  earning.  I did  not  say  mueh 
at  first,  when  I saw  you  turning  a poet ; I had 
heard  that  poetry  was  the  sure  high-road  to 
poverty,  but  I said  little  then.  I was  hardly 
able  to  judge  and  know  rightly  what  you  should 
do  when  you  commenced  writing  in  your  boy- 
hood ; but  my  head  is  a little  cooler  now  ; the 
scorching  fire  of  the  money  your  father  tempted 
me  with,  and  then  withdrew,  is  quenched  a little 
by  years.  Now  at  last  I see  that  you  are  wast- 
ing your  time  and  health  with  that  pen  ; you 
have  not  made  one  shilling — one  single  sixpence 
for  me,  yet,  with  that  pen  of  yours  ; your  health 
is  going  fast ; I see  the  color  of  the  grave  on 
your  thin  cheeks.  Now  I command  you  to  throw 
away  your  pen,  and  make  money  for  me  at  any 
trade,  no  matter  how  low  or  mean.” 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a look  approaching 
to  dignity  in  her  wasted  face,  and  her  tones  were 
clear  and  commanding — the  vulgar  Irishism  and 
Scoticisra  of  dialect  which,  on  common  occasions, 
disfigured  her  conversation,  had  disappeared,  and 
it  was  evident  that  her  intellect  had  at  one  pe- 
riod been  cultivated,  and  superior  to  the  ordinary 
class  of  minds. 

Andrew  rose  without  saying  one  syllable  in 
answer  to  his  mother’s  communication ; he  threw 
his  manuscripts  and  the  sheets  which  he  had 
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written  into  a desk ; he  locked  it  with  a nervous, 
trembling  hand,  and  then  turned  to  leave  the 
room.  His  face  was  of  the  most  ghastly  pale 
ness;  his  eyes  were  calm  and  fixed;  he  seemed 
sick  at  heart  by  the  disclosure  he  had  heard ; his 
lips  trembled  and  shook  with  agitation. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Andrew  ? It’s  a bit- 
ter night.” 

“ Mother,  it  is  good  enough  for  me — for  a — ” 

He  could  not  speak  the  hated  word  which 
rose  to  his  lips ; he  had  an  early  horror  of  that 
word  ; he  had  dreaded  that  his  was  a dishonor- 
able birth  : even  in  his  boyish  days  he  had  fear- 
ed it ; his  mother  had  often  asserted  to  the  con- 
trary, but  now  she  had  dispelled  the  belief  in 
which  be  had  rested. 

He  opened  the  door  hastily,  and  passed  out 
into  the  storm,  which  was  rushing  against  the 
windows. 

A feeling  of  pity  for  him — a feeling  of  a 
mother’s  affection  and  solicitude,  was  stirred  in 
Mrs.  Carson’s  soul,  as  she  listened  to  his  de- 
parting footsteps,  and  then  went  and  seated  her- 
self beside  the  embers  of  a dying  fire  in  the 
kitchen ; it  was  a small,  cold,  miserably-furnished 
kitchen  ; the  desolation  of  the  severe  season  met 
no  counterbalancing  power  there;  no  cheering 
appearances  of  food,  or  fire,  or  any  comforts  were 
there.  But  the  complaining  spirit  which  cried 
and  sighed  perpetually  was  for  once  silent  with- 
in Mrs.  Carson’s  mind  ; something — perhaps  the 
dcath-like  aspect  of  her  son,  or  a voice  from  her 
long  stifled  conscience — was  telling  her  how  ill 
she  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a mother.  She 
felt  remorse  for  the  reproaches  she  had  heaped 
on  him  before  he  had  gone  out  in  the  storm. 

She  waited  to  hear  his  knock  at  the  door; 
she  longed  for  his  returning  steps ; she  felt  that 
she  would  receive  him  writh  more  of  kindnoss 
than  she  had  for  a length  of  time  displayed  to 
him ; she  kept  picturing  to  herself  perpetually 
his  thin  face  and  emaciated  figure,  and  a feat 
of  his  early  death  seized  on  her  for  the  first  time ; 
she  had  been  so  engrossed  by  her  own  selfish 
wants,  that  she  had  scarcely  remarked  the  fail- 
ing health  of  her  son.  She  started  with  horror 
at  the  probabilities  which  her  naturally  powerful 
fancy  suggested.  She  resolved  to  call  in  medical 
aid  immediately,  for  she  was  sure  now  that  An- 
drew’s constitution  was  sinking  fast.  But  how 
would  she  pay  for  medical  aid  ? she  had  not  one 
farthing  to  procure  advice.  At  this  thought 
the  yearning,  burning  desire  for  money  which 
had  so  long  made  a part  of  her  existence  came 
back  with  full  force;  she  sat  revolving  scheme 
after  scheme,  plan  alter  plan,  of  how  she  could 
procure  it.  Hours  passed  away,  but  still  she 
sat  alone,  silently  cowering  over  the  cinders  of 
the  fire. 

At  length  she  started  up,  fully  awake,  to  a 
sense  of  wonder  and  dread  at  Andrew’s  long 
absence.  She  heard  the  sound  of  distant  clocks 
striking  twelve.  It  was  unusual  for  Andrew  to 
to  be  out  so  late,  for  he  had  uniformly  kept  him- 
self aloof  from  evil  companions.  The  high 
poetical  spirit  within  him,  a spirit  which  utteriv 
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engrossed  him,  had  kept  him  from  the  haunts  of 
vice.  His  mother  went  to  the  door,  and  opening 
it,  gazed  on  the  narrow,  mean  street.  The 
storm  had  passed  away ; the  street  was  white 
with  hail  and  snow ; the  moon  shone  clearly 
down  between  the  tall  but  dilapidated  houses  of 
which  the  street  or  lane  was  composed  ; various 
riotous-looking  people  were  passing  by ; and  from 
a neighboring  house  the  brisk  strains  of  a violin 
came,  together  with  the  sound  of  voices  and 
laughter.  The  house  had  a bad  repute  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  Mrs.  Carson  never  for  an  in- 
stant suspected  her  son  was  there.  She  looked 
anxiously  along  the  street,  and  at  every  passing 
form  she  gazed  earnestly,  but  none  resembled 
her  son. 

For  a long  time  she  stood  waiting  and  watch- 
ing fur  the  appearance  of  Andrew,  but  he  did  not 
come.  At  last,  sinking  w’ith  cold  and  weariness, 
and  with  a host  of  phantom  fears  rising  up  in  her 
bewildered  brain,  and  almost  dragging  her  mind 
down  into  the  gulf  of  utter  madness,  on  the  brink 
of  which  she  had  so  long  been,  Mrs.  Carson  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen.  As  she  looked  on  the 
last  ember  dying  out  on  the  hearth,  a feeling  of 
frenzy  shook  her  frame.  Andrew  would  soon 
return,  shivering  with  cold,  and  she  had  no  fire 
to  warm  him — no  money  to  purchase  fire.  She 
thought  of  the  wealthy— of  their  bright  fires — 
and  bitter  envy  and  longing  for  riches  gnawed 
her  very  heart  and  life.  A broken  deal  chair 
was  in  a corner  of  the  kitchen ; she  seized  it, 
and  after  some  efforts  succeeded  in  wrenching 
off  a piece,  which  she  placed  on  the  dying  ember, 
and  busied  herself  for  some  time  in  fanning ; then 
she  gathered  every  remaining  fragment  of  coals 
from  the  recess  at  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  in 
which  they  were  usually  kept,  and  with  the  pains 
and  patience  which  poverty  so  sorely  teaches, 
she  employed  herself  in  making  some  appearance 
of  a fire.  Had  she  been  in  her  usual  mood,  she 
would  have  sat  anathematizing  her  son  for  his 
absence  at  such  an  hour ; but  now  every  moment, 
as  she  sat  awaiting  his  return,  her  heart  became 
more  kindly  disposed  toward  him,  and  an  uneasy 
feeling  of  remorse  for  her  past  life  was  each  in- 
stant gaining  strength  amidst  the  variety  of 
strange  spectral  thoughts  and  fancies  which 
flitted  through  her  diseased  mind.  At  some 
moments  she  fancied  she  saw'  her  father  seated 
opposite  to  her  on  the  hearth,  and  heard  him 
reading  from  the  Bible,  as  he  did  so  often  in  her 
girlish  days : then  again  he  was  aw’ay  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  room,  and  she  wras  watching 
him  through  a crevice  of  the  door,  and  she  saw’ 
him  open  the  cabinet  he  kept  thero,  and  take 
out  liquor,  ardent  spirits,  and  he  drank  long  and 
deep  draughts,  until  gradually  ho  sank  down  on 
his  bed  in  the  silent,  moveless  state  of  intoxica- 
tion w’hich  had  so  long  imposed  on  her,  for  she 
had  once  believed  that  her  father  was  subject  to 
fits  of  a peculiar  kind.  She  groaned  and  shuddered 
as  this  vision  w’as  impressed  on  her ; she  saw’  the 
spirit  of  evil  which  had  destroyed  her  father  at- 
taching itself  next  to  her  own  fate,  and  leading 
her  into  the  depths  of  guilt,  and  she  trembled  for 


her  son.  Had  he  now  fallen  in  sin  ? was  some 
evil  action  detaining  him  to  such  an  hour?  He 
was  naturally  inclined  to  good,  she  knew’ — 
strangely  good  and  pure  had  his  life  been,  con- 
sidering he  was  her  child,  and  reared  so  care- 
lessly as  she  had  reared  him ; but  now’  he  bad 
been  urged  to  despair  by  her  endless  cry  for 
money,  and,  perhaps,  he  w’as  at  that  very  instant 
engaged  in  some  robbery,  by  w’hich  he  would  be 
able  to  bring  money  to  his  mother. 

So  completely  enslaved  had  her  mind  become 
to  a lust  for  money,  that  the  thought  of  his  gain- 
ing wealth  by  any  means  was  for  some  time  de- 
lightful to  her;  she  looked  on  their  great  poverty, 
and  she  felt,  in  her  darkened  judgment,  that  they 
had  something  of  a right  to  take  forcibly  a por- 
tion of  the  superabundant  money  of  the  rich. 
Her  eyes  glared  w ith  eagerness  for  the  sight  of 
her  son  returning  with  money,  even  though  that 
money  wras  stolen ; the  habitual  mood  of  her  mind 
prevailed  rapidly  over  the  impressions  of  return- 
ing goodness  and  affection  which  for  a brief  period 
had  aw’oke  w’ithin  her. 

In  the  midst  of  the  return  of  her  overwhelm- 
ing desire  for  money,  Andrew’s  knock  came  tc 
the  door.  The  eager  inquiry  whether  he  had 
brought  any  money  with  him  was  bursting  from 
her  lips  the  moment  she  opened  the  door  and 
beheld  him,  but  she  was  checked  by  the  sight 
of  tw’o  strangers  who  accompanied  him.  An- 
drew  bade  the  men  follow  him,  and  walked 
rapidly  to  the  kitchen;  the  tones  of  his  voice 
were  so  changed  and  hollow  that  his  mother 
hardly  recognized  him  to  be  her  son. 

He  requested  the  men  to  be  seated,  telling 
them  that  when  the  noise  on  the  street  would 
be  quiet  and  the  people  dispersed  they  would 
get  that  for  which  they  had  come.  At  that 
moment  a drunken  broil  on  the  street  had  drawn 
some  w’atchmen  to  the  neighborhood. 

He  bade  his  mother  follow’  him,  and  proceeded 
hastily  to  his  own  room.  By  the  aid  of  a match 
he  lighted  the  miserable  candle  by  which,  some 
hours  previously,  he  had  been  writing. 

44  Mother,  here  is  money — gold — here— your 
hand.”  He  pressed  some  gold  coins  into  her  hand. 

44  Gold ! ay,  gold,  gold,  indeed !”  gasped  his 
mother,  the  intensity  of  her  joy  repressing  for 
the  instant  all  extravagant  demonstrations  of  it. 

44  Go,  go  aw’ay  to  the  kitchen ; in  about  five 
or  ten  minutes  let  the  men  come  here,  and  they 
w’ill  get  w’hat  I have  sold  them.” 

44  Money  ! money  at  last ; gold — gold  !”  cried 
his  mother,  altogether  unconscious  of  what  her 
son  was  saying,  and  only  aw’ake  to  the  blessed 
sense  of  having  at  last  obtained  money- 

u Away,  I say;  go  to  the  kitchen.  I have 
no  time  to  lose.” 

“ Money  ! blessings,  blessings  on  you  and  God 
— money !”  She  seemed  still  in  ignorance  of 
Andrew’’s  request  that  she  would  withdraw. 

44  Aw’ay,  I say,  I must  be  alone ; away  to  the 
kitchen,  and  leave  me  alone;  but  let  the  men 
come  here  in  a few  minutes  and  take  what  they 
have  purchased.” 

He  9poke  with  a strange  energy.  She  obeyed 
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him  at  last,  and  left  the  room  : she  remembered 
afterward  that  his  face  was  like  that  of  a dead 
man  when  he  addressed  her. 
s She  returned  to  the  kitchen.  The  two  men 
were  seated  where  she  had  left  them,  and  were 
conversing  together:  their  strong  Irish  accent 
tohl  at  once  their  country.  Mrs.  Carson  paid 
no  attention  to  them ; she  neither  spoke  to  them 
nor  looked  at  them ; she  held  tightly  clasped  in 
her  hand  the  few  gold  coins  her  son  had  given 
her ; she  walked  about  like  one  half  distracted, 
addressing  audible  thanksgiving  to  God  one  in- 
stant, and  the  next  felicitating  herself  in  an  in- 
sane manner  on  having  at  last  obtained  some 
money.  The  two  men  commented  on  her 
strange  manners,  and  agreed  that  she  was  mad, 
stating  their  opinions  aloud  to  each  other,  but 
she  did  not  hear  them. 

The  noise  and  quarreling  on  the  street  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  the  men  manifested 
no  impatience  while  it  lasted.  All  became  quiet 
after  a time ; the  desertion  and  silence  of  night 
seemed  at  last  to  have  settled  down  on  the  street. 
The  two  men  then  manifested  a strong  wish  to 
finish  the  business  on  which  they  had  come. 

“ I say,  whereabouts  is  it — where’s  the  snatch, 
my  good  woman  ?”  said  one  of  the  men,  address- 
ing Mrs.  Carson. 

She  looked  on  him  and  his  companion  with 
amazement  mingled  with  something  of  fear,  for 
the  aspects  of  both  were  expressive  of  low  ruf- 
fianism. 

“She’s  mad,  don’t  you  see,”  said  the  one  who 
had  not  addressed  her. 

The  other  cursed  deeply,  saying  that  as  they 
had  given  part  payment,  they  would  get  their 
errand,  or  their  money  back  again. 

At  this,  a gleam  of  recollection  crossed  Mrs. 
Carson’s  mind,  and  she  informed  them  that  her 
son  had  mentioned  about  something  they  had 
purchased,  which  was  in  his  room.  She  thought 
at  the  instant,  that  perhaps  he  bad  disposed  of 
one  of  his  manuscripts  at  last,  though  she  won- 
dered at  the  appearance  of  the  purchasers  of  such 
an  article. 

u That’s  it,”  cried  the  men ; “ show  us  the 
way  to  the  room  fast;  it’s  all  quiet  now.” 

Anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  men,  Mrs.  Carson 
proceeded  hastily  to  her  son’s  room,  followed 
closely  by  the  men.  The  first  object  she  saw, 
on  opening  the  door,  was  Andrew',  leaning  on 
his  desk ; the  little  desk  stood  on  the  table,  and 
Andrew’s  head  and  breast  were  lying  on  it,  as 
if  he  was  asleep.  There  was  something  in  his 
fixed  attitude  which  struck  on  unpleasant  feeling 
to  his  mother’s  heart. 

“Andrew I”  she  said;  “Andrew,  the  men 
are  here.” 

All  was  silent.  No  murmur  of  sleep  or  life 
came  from  Andrew.  His  mother  ran  to  his  side, 
tnd  grasped  his  arm : there  was  no  sound,  no 
motion.  She  raised  his  head  with  one  hand, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  glanced  at  an  open 
letter,  on  which  a few  lines  were  scrawled  in  a 
large,  hurried  hand.  Every  word  and  letter 
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seemed  to  dilate  before  her  eyes,  as  in  a brief 
instant  of  time  she  read  the  following : 

“ Mother,  I have  taken  poison.  I have  sold 
my  body  to  a doctor  for  dissection ; the*  money 
I gave  you  is  part  of  the  price.  You  have  up- 
braided me  for  never  making  money ; I have  sold 
all  I possess — my  body— and  given  you  money. 
You  have  told  me  of  the  stain  on  my  birth;  I 
can  not  live  and  write  after  that ; all  the  poetical 
fame  in  this  world  would  not  wash  away  such  a 
stain.  Your  bitter  words,  my  bitter  fate,  I can 
bear  no  longer ; I go  to  the  other  world ; God 
will  pardon  me.  Yes,  yes,  from  the  bright 
moon  and  stars  this  night,  there  came  down  a 
voice,  saying,  God  would  take  me  up  to  happi- 
ness amid  his  own  bright  worlds.  Give  my  body 
to  the  men  who  are  waiting  for  it,  and  so  let 
every  trace  of  Andrew  Carson  vanish  from  your 
earth.” 

With  a lightning  rapidity  Mrs.  Carson  scan- 
ned each  word ; and  not  until  she  had  read  it 
all,  did  a scream  of  prolonged  and  utter  agony, 
such  as  is  rarely  heard  even  in  this  world  of 
grief  burst  from  her  lips;  and  with  a gesture 
of  frenzied  violence  she  flung  the  money  she  had 
kept  closely  grasped  in  her  hand  at  the  men. 
One  of  them  stooped  to  gather  it  up,  and  the 
other  ran  toward  Andrew,  and  raised  his  inani- 
mate body  a little  from  its  recumbent  position. 
He  was  quite  dead,  however ; a bottle,  marked 
“ Prussio  Acid,”  was  in  his  hand.  The  two 
men,  having  recovered  the  money,  hurried  away, 
telling  Mrs.  Carson  they  would  send  immediate 
medical  aid,  to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  dune 
for  the  unfortunate  young  man.  Mrs.  Carson 
did  not  hear  them ; a frenzied  paroxysm  seized 
her,  and  she  lay  on  the  floor  screaming  in  the 
wild  tones  of  madness,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
any  exertion.  She  saw  the  money  she  had  re- 
ceived with  such  rapture  carried  away  from 
before  her  eyes,  but  she  felt  nothing:  money 
had  become  terrible  to  her  at  last. 

Her  cries  attracted  a watchman  from  the 
street.  A doctor  was  soon  on  the  spot;  but 
Andrew  Carson  was  no  more  connected  with 
flesh,  and  blood,  and  human  life ; he  was  away, 
beyond  recall,  in  the  spirit-world. 

An  inquest  was  held  ou  the  body,  and  a ver- 
dict of  temporary  insanity  returned,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases  of  suicide.  The  young  poet  was 
buried,  and  soon  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Carson  lingered  for  some  weeks ; her 
disease  assumed  something  of  the  form  of  violent 
brain-fever ; in  her  ravings  she  fancied  perpet- 
ually that  she  was  immersed  in  si  reams  of  fluid 
burning  gold  and  silver.  They  wer*i  forcing  her 
to  drink  draughts  of  that  scorching  gold,  she 
would  cry ; all  was  burning  gold  and  silver  : 
all  drink,  all  food,  all  air,  and  light,  and  space 
around  her.  At  the  very  last  she  recovered  her 
senses  partially,  and  calling,  with  a feeble  but 
calm  voice,  on  her  only  beloved  child,  Andrew, 
she  died. 
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the  sum  of  the  historical  truth  contained  in  the 1 
narratives  of  the  evangelists  is,  that  Jesus  lived 
and  taught  in  Judea,  where  he  gathered  dis- 
ciples who  believed  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  | 
According  to  their  preconceived  notions,  the  life 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
were  to  be  illustrated  by  signs  and  wonders. 
Messianic  legends  existed  ready-made,  in  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  people,  only  need- 
ing to  be  transferred  to  the  person  and  charac- 
ter of  Jesus.  The  appearance  of  this  work  pro- 
duced a great  sensation  in  Germany.  It  w*as 
believed  by  many  that  the  book  should  be  pro- 
nibited;  and  the  Prussian  government  was  in- 
clined to  this  measure.  Neander,  however,  ad- 
vised that  the  book  should  rather  be  met  by 
argument.  His  Life  of  Christ  which  /was  thus 
occasioned,  wears,  in  consequence,  a somewhat 
polemical  aspect.  It  has  taken  the  rank  of 
a standard  authority,  both  in  German  and  in 
English,  into  which  it  has  been  admirably 
translated  by  Professors  M‘Clintock  and  Blu- 

MENTHAL. 

The  great  work  of  Neander’s  life,  and  of 
which  his  various  writings  in  the  departments 
of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  Biography,  Patristics, 
and  Dogmatics  are  subsidiary,  is  the  General 
History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church. 
The  first  part  of  this,  containing  the  history  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  was  published  in  1825, 
and,  improved  and  enlarged,  in  1842-43.  The 
second  part,  which  brings  the  history  down  to 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  appeared  origin- 
ally in  1828,  and  in  a second  edition  in  1846-47. 
These  two  parts,  comprising  four  volumes  of 
the  German  edition,  are  well  known  to  English 
readers  through  the  excellent  version  of  Pro- 
fessor Torre v.  This  is  a history  of  the  innor 
development  of  Christian  doctrines  and  opin- 
ions rather  than  of  the  external  progress  of  the 
Church,  and  in  connection  with  Gieseler’s  Text- 
Book,  furnishes  by  far  the  best  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history  now  extant. 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveler , 
writing  under  date  of  Berlin,  July  22,  gives  the 
following  graphic  sketch  of  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  Neander : 

u Neander  is  no  more  ! He  who  for  thirty- 
eight  years  has  defeated  the  attacks  upon  the 
church  from  the  side  of  rationalism  and  philos- 
ophy— who,  through  all  the  controversies  among 
theologians  in  Germany,  has  remained  true  to 
the  faith  of  his  adoption,  the  pure  and  holy 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ— Neander,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  scholar — better,  the  great  and  good 
man — has  been  taken  from  the  world. 

“ He  was  never  married,  but  lived  with  his 
maiden  sister.  Often  have  I seen  the  two  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm  upon  the  streets  and  in  the 
parks  of  the  city.  Neander’s  habit  of  abstrac- 
tion and  short-sightedness  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  have  some  one  to  guide  the  way 
whenever  he  left  his  study  for  a walk  or  to  go 
to  his  lecture  room.  Generally,  a student 
walked  with  him  to  the  University,  and  just 
before  it  was  time  for  bis  lecture  to  close,  bis 


sister  could  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  waiting  to  ac- 
company him  home. 

“ Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  him  illustrat- 
ive of  his  absence  of  mind,  such  as  bis  appearing 
in  the  lecture  room  half  dressed — if  left  alone, 
always  going  to  his  old  residence,  after  he  had 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  city — walking 
in  the  gutter,  Ac.,  Ac.  In  the  lecture  room, 
his  manner  was  in  the  highest  degree  peculiar. 
He  put  bis  left  arm  over  the  desk,  clasping  the 
book  in  bis  hand,  and  after  bringing  his  face 
close  to  the  corner  of  his  desk,  effectually  con- 
cealed it  by  bolding  his  notes  close  to  his  nose. 

“In  one  hand  was  always  a quill,  which, 
during  the  lecture,  he  kept  constantly  twirling 
about  and  crushing.  He  pushed  the  desk  for- 
ward upon  two  legs,  swinging  it  back  and  forth, 
and  every  few  minutes  wrould  plunge  forward 
almost  spasmodically,  throwing  one  foot  back 
in  a way  leading  you  to  expect  that  he  would 
the  next  moment  precipitate  himself  headlong 
down  upon  the  desks  of  the  students.  Twirling 
his  pen,  occasional  spitting,  jerking  his  foot 
backward,  taken  with  his  dress,  gave  him  a 
most  eccentric  appearance  in  the  lecture  room. 
Meeting  him  upon  the  street,  with  his  sister, 
you  never  would  have  suspected  that  such  a 
strange  looking  being  could  be  Neander.  He 
formerly  bad  two  sisters,  but  a few  years  ago 
the  favorite  one  died.  It  was  a trying  affliction, 
and  for  a short  interval  be  was  quite  overcome, 
but  suddenly  be  dried  his  tears,  calmly  declared 
his  firm  faith  and  reliance  in  the  wise  purpose 
of  God  in  taking  hci  to  himself,  and  resumed 
his  lectures  immediately  as  if  nothing  had  over- 
taken him  to  disturb  his  serenity 

“ Neander s charity  was  unbounded.  Poor 
students  were  not  only  presented  with  tickets 
to  bis  lectures,  but  ware  also  often  provided 
by  him  with  money  and  clothing.  Not  a far- 
thing of  the  money  received  for  his  lectures 
ever  went  to  supply  his  own  w*ants ; it  was  all 
given  away  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  in- 
come from  his  waitings  was  bestowad  upon  the 
Missionary,  Bible,  and  other  societies,  and  upon 
hospitals.  Thoughts  of  himself  never  seemed 
to  have  obtruded  upon  his  mind.  He  would 
sometimes  give  away  to  & poor  student  all  the 
money  he  had  about  him  at  the  moment  the 
request  was  made  of  him,  even  lus  new  coat, 
retaining  the  old  one  for  himself.  You  have 
known  this  great  man  in  your  country  more  on 
account  of  his  learning,  from  his  books,  than  in 
any  other  way ; but  here,  where  he  has  lived, 
one  finds  that  his  private  character,  his  piety, 
his  charity,  have  distinguished  him  above  all 
others. 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  th* 
influence  of  his  example  has  not  been  as  great 
as  that  of  his  writings  upon  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  have  been  his  pupils.  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  nearly  all  the  leading  preach- 
ers throughout  Germany,  have  attended  his 
lectures,  and  all  have  been  more  or  less  guided 
by  him.  While  philosophy  has  been  for  years 
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attempting  to  usurp  the  place  of  religion,  Ncan- 
der  has  been  the  chief  instrument  in  combating 
it,  and  in  keeping  the  true  faith  constantly 
before  the  students. 

“ He  was  better  acquainted  with  Church  His- 
tory and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  than  any 
one  of  his  time.  It  has  been  the  custom  upon 
the  recurrence  of  his  birth-day,  for  the  students 
to  present  to  him  a rare  edition  of  one  of  the 
Fathers,  and  thus  he  has  come  to  have  one  of 
the  most  complete  sets  of  their  writings  to  be 
found  in  any  library.  Turning  from  his  great 
literary  attainments,  from  all  considerations  sug- 
gested by  his  profound  learning,  it  is  pleasant 
to  contemplate  the  pure  Christian  character  of 
the  man.  Although  born  a Jew,  his  whole  life 
seemed  to  be  a sermon  upon  the  text,  ‘That 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  said  unto  Peter,  It  is 
the  Lord  /’  Neander’s  life  resembled  more  ‘ that 
disciple's'  than  any  other.  He  was  the  loving 
John,  the  new  Church  Father  of  our  times. 

“ His  sickness  was  only  of  a few  days’  duration. 
On  Monday  he  held  his  lecture  as  usual.  The 
next  day  he  was  seized  with  a species  of  cholera. 
A day  or  two  of  pain  was  followed  by  a lucid 
interval,  when  the  physicians  were  encouraged 
to  hope  for  his  recovery.  During  this  interval 
he  dictated  a page  in  his  Church  History,  and 
then  said  to  his  sister — * I am  weary — let  us 
go  home.’  He  had  no  time  to  die.  He  needed 
no  further  preparation  ; his  whole  life  had  been 
the  best  preparation,  and  up  to  the  last  moment 
we  see  him  active  in  his  master’s  service.  The 
disease  returned  with  redoubled  force ; a day  or 
two  more  of  suffering,  and  on  Sunday,  less  than 
a week  from  the  day  of  attack,  he  'was  dead. 

“On  the  17th  of  July  I attended  the  funeral 
services.  The  procession  of  students  was  form- 
ed at  the  university,  and  marched  to  his  dwelling. 
In  the  meantime,  in  the  house,  the  theological 
students,  the  professors  from  Berlin,  and  from 
the  University  of  Halle,  the  clergy,  relatives, 
high  officers  of  government,  etc.,  were  assem- 
bled to  hear  the  funeral  discourse.  Professor 
Strauss,  for  forty-five  years  an  intimate  friend 
of  Neander,  delivered  a sermon.  During  the 
exercises,  the  body,  not  yet  placed  in  the  coffin, 
was  covered  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  and 
surrounded  with  burning  candles. 

“The  procession  was  of  great  length,  was 
formed  at  10  a.m.  and  moved  through  Unter 
den  Linden  as  far  as  Frederick-street,  and  then 
the  whole  length  of  Frederick-street  as  far  as 
the  Elizabeth-street  Cemetery.  The  whole  dis- 
tance, nearly  two  miles,  the  sides  of  the  streets, 
doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  were  filled 
with  an  immense  concourse  of  people  who  had 
come  to  look  upon  the  solemn  scene.  The 
hearse  was  surrounded  with  students,  some  of 
them  from  Halle,  carrying  lighted  candles,  and 
in  advance  was  borne  the  Bible  and  Greek  Tes- 
tament which  had  ever  been  used  by  the  de- 
ceased. 

“ At  the  grave,  a choir  of  young  men  sang  ap- 
propriate music,  and  a student  from  Halle  made 
an  affecting  address.  It  was  a solemn  sight  to 


see  the  tears  gushing  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  been  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Neander. 
Many  were  deeply  moved,  and  well  might  they 
join  with  tho  world  in  mourning  for  one  who 
had  done  more  than  any  one  to  keep  pure  the 
religion  of  Christ  here  in  Germany. 

“After  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  every 
one  present,  according  to  the  beautiful  custom 
here,  went  to  the  grave  and  threw  into  it  a 
handful  of  dirt,  thus  assisting  at  the  burial. 
Slowly,  and  in  scattered  groups  the  crowd  dis- 
persed to  their  various  homes. 

“ How  insignificant  all  the  metaphysical  con- 
troversies of  the  age,  the  vain  teachings  of  man, 
appeared  to  us  as  we  stood  at  the  grave -side,  of 
Neander.  His  was  a far  higher  and  holier 
faith,  from  which,  like  the  Evangelist,  he  never 
wavered.  In  his  life,  in  his  death,  the  belief  to 
which  he  bad  been  converted,  his  watchword 
remained  unchanged  : * It  is  the  Lord  !*  His 
body  has  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  but  the 
sunset  glory  of  bis  example  still  illumines  our 
sky,  and  will  forever  light  us  onward  to  the 
path  he  trod.” 

THE  DISASTERS.  OF  A MAN  WHO 
WOULDN’T  TRUST  HIS  WIFE. 

A TALE  OF  A TAILOR. 

BY  WM.  H0W1TT. 

THERE  are  a multitude  of  places  in  this  wide 
world,  that  we  never  heard  of  since  the  day 
of  creation,  and  that  never  would  become  known 
to  a soul  beyond  their  own  ten  miles  of  circum- 
ference, except  to  those  universal  discoverers, 
the  tax-gatherers,  were  it  not  that  some  sparks 
of  genius  may  suddenly  kindle  there,  and  carry 
their  fame  through  all  countries  and  all  genera- 
tions. This  has  been  the  case  many  times,  and 
will  be  the  case  again.  We  are  now  destined 
to  hear  the  sound  of  names  that  our  fathers 
never  dreamed  of;  and  there  are  other  spots, 
now  basking  in  God’s  blessed  sunshine,  of  which 
the  world  knows  and  cares  nothing,  that  shall, 
to  our  children,  become  places  of  worship,  and 
pilgrimage.  Something  of  this  sort  of  glory 
was  cast  upon  the  little  town  of  Rapps,  in  Bo- 
hemia, by  tho  hero  whose  name  stands  conspic- 
uously in  this  article,  and  whose  pleasant  ad- 
ventures I flatter  myself  that  I am  destined  to 
diffuse  still  further.  Hans  Nadeltreibkr  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Strauss  Nadeltreiber,  who  had, 
as  well  as  his  ancestors  before  him,  for  six  gen- 
erations, practiced,  in  the  same  little  place,  that 
most  gentlemanly  of  all  professions,  a tailor — 
seeing  that  it  was  before  all  others,  and  was 
used  and  sanctioned  by  our  father  Adam. 

Now  Hans,  from  boyhood  up,  was  a remark- 
able person.  His  father  had  known  his  share 
of  troubles,  and  having  two  sons,  both  older  than 
Hans,  naturally  looked  in  his  old  ngc  to  reap 
some  comfort  and  assistance  from  their  united 
labors.  But  the  two  elder  sons  successively 
had  fled  from  the  shop-board.  One  bad  gone 
for  a soldier,  and  was  shot;  the  other  had  learned 
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the  craft  of  a weaver,  but  being  too  fond  of  his 
pot,  had  broken  his  neck  by  failing  into  a quarry, 
as  he  went  home  one  night  from  a carousal. 
Hans  was  left  the  sole  staff  for  the  old  man  to 
lean  upon ; and  truly  a worthy  son  he  proved 
himself.  He  was  as  gentle  as  a dove,  and  as 
tender  as  a lamb.  A cross  word  from  his  father, 
when  he  had  made  a cross  stitch,  would  almost 
break  his  heart ; but  half  a word  of  kindness 
revived  him  again — and  he  seldom  went  long 
without  it;  for  the  old  man,  though  rendered 
rather  testy  and  crabbed  in  his  temper,  by  his 
many  troubles  and  disappointments,  was  natur- 
ally of  a loving,  compassionate  disposition,  and, 
moreover,  regarded  Hans  as  the  apple  of  his{ 
eye. 

Hans  was  of  a remarkably  light,  slender, 
active  make,  full  of  life  and  mettle.  This  mo- 
ment he  was  on  the  board,  stitching  away  with 
as  much  velocity  as  if  he  were  working  for  a 
funeral  or  a wedding,  at  an  hour’s  notice ; the 
next,  he  was  dispatching  his  dinner  at  the  same 
rate;  and  the  third  beheld  him  running,  leaping, 
and  playing,  among  his  companions,  as  blithe  as 
a young  kid.  If  he  had  a fault,  it  was  being 
too  food  of  his  fiddle.  This  was  his  everlasting 
delight.  One  would  have  thought  that  his 
elbow  had  labor  enough,  with  jerking  his  needle 
some  thirty  thousand  times  a day;  but  it  was  in 
him  a sort  of  universal  joint — it  never  seemed 
to  know  what  weariness  was.  His  fiddle  stood 
always  on  the  board  in  a corner  by  him,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  ceased  to  brandish  bis  needle, 
than  he  began  to  brandish  his  fiddlestick.  If 
ever  he  could  be  said  to  be  lazy,  it  was  when 
his  father  was  gone  out  to  measure,  or  try  on ; 
and  his  fiddle  being  too  strong  a temptation  for 
him,  he  would  seize  upon  it,  and  labor  at  it  with 
all  his  might,  till  he  spied  his  father  turning  his 
next  corner  homeward.  Nevertheless,  with  this 
trifling  exception,  he  was  a pattern  of  filial 
duty;  and  now  the  time  was  come  that  his 
father  must  die — his  mother  was  dead  long  be- 
fore ; and  he  was  left  alone  in  the  world  with 
his  fiddle.  The  whole  house,  board,  trade — 
what  there  w-as  of  it — all  was  his.  When  he 
came  to  take  stock,  and  make  an  inventory — in 
his  head — of  what  he  was  worth,  it  was  by  no 
means  such  as  to  endanger  his  entrance  into 
heaven  at  the  proper  time.  Naturally  enough, 
ho  thought  of  the  Scripture  simile  of  the  rich 
man,  and  the  camel  getting  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle ; but  it  did  not  frighten  him.  His  father 
never  had  much  beforehand,  when  he  had  the 
whole  place  to  himself;  and  now,  behold!  an- 
other knight  of  the  steel-bar  had  come  from — 
nobody  knew  where — a place  often  talked  of, 
yet  still  a terra  incognita ; had  taken  a great 
house  opposite,  hoisted  a tremendous  sign,  and 
threatened  to  carry  away  overy  shred  of  Hans’s 
business. 

In  the  depth  of  his  trouble,  ho  took  to  his 
lidulc,  from  his  fiddle  to  his  bed,  and  in  his  bed 
he  had  a dream — I thought  we  had  done  with 
these  dreams ! — in  which  ho  was  assured,  that 
could  he  onco  save  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  it 


would  be  the  seed  of  a fortune ; that  he  should 
flourish  far  beyond  the  scale  of  old  Strauss; 
should  drive  bis  antagonist,  in  utter  despair, 
from  tbo  ground;  and  should,  in  short,  arrive 
eventually  at  no  less  a dignity  than — Biirger- 
meister  of  Rapp9 ! 

Hans  was,  as  I believe  I have  said,  soon  set 
up  with  the  smallest  spice  of  encouragement. 
He  was,  moreover,  as  light  and  nimble  as  a 
grasshopper,  and,  in  his  whole  appearance,  much 
such  an  animal,  could  it  be  made  to  stand  on 
end.  His  dream,  therefore,  was  enough.  He 
vowed  a vow  of  unconquerable  might,  and  to  it 
he  went.  Springing  upon  his  board,  he  hummed 
a tune  gayly : 

There  camo  the  Hippopotamus, 

A sort  of  river-bottom 'horse, 

Sneezing,  snorting,  blowing  water 
From  his  nostrils,  and  around  him 
Grazing  up  the  grass— confound  him! 

Every  mouthful  a huge  slaughter  I 

Beetle,  grasshopper,  and  May-fly, 

From  his  muzzle  must  away  fly, 

Or  he  swallowed  them  by  legions  t 
His  huge  foot,  it  was  a pillar; 

When  he  drank,  it  was  a swiller  ! 

Soon  a desert  were  those  regions. 

But  the  grasshoppers  so  gallant 
Called  to  arms  each  nimble  callant, 

With  their  wings,  and  stings,  and  nippers ; 
Bee,  and  wasp,  and  hornet,  awful ; 

Gave  the  villain  such  a jAwful, 

That  he  slipped  away  in  slippers ! 

“ Ha  ! ha ! — slipped  down  into  the  mud  tha; 
he  emerged  from !”  cried  Hans,  and,  seizing 
his  fiddle,  dashed  off  the  Hippopotamus  in  a 
style  that  did  him  a world  of  good,  and  makes 
us  wish  that  we  had  the  musical  notes  of  it. 
Then  he  fell  to,  and  day  and  night  he  wTrought. 
Work  came ; it  was  done.  Ho  wanted  little — 
a crust  of  bread  and  a merry  tune  were  enough 
for  him.  His  money  grew;  the  sum  was  nearly* 
accomplished,  when,  returning  one  evening  from 
carrying  out  some  work — behold  I his  door  was 
open ! Behold ! the  lid  of  his  pot  where  he 
deposited  his  treasure  was  off!  The  money 
was  gone ! 

This  was  a terrible  blow.  Hans  raised  a 
vast  commotion.  Ho  did  not  even  fail  to  insin- 
uate that  it  might  bo  the  interloper  opposite — 
the  Hippopotamus.  Who  so  likely  as  he,  who 
had  his  eye  continually  on  Hans's  door?  But 
no  matter — the  thief  was  clear  off ; and  the  oqly 
comfort  ho  got  from  his  neighbors,  was  being 
rated  for  his  stinginess.  “Ay,”  said  they,  “this 
comes  of  living  like  a curmudgeon,  in  a great 
houso  by  yourself,  working  your  eyes  out  to 
hoard  up  money.  What  must  a young  man 
like  you  do  with  scraping  up  pots  full  of  money, 
like  a miser?  It  is  a shame  ! — it  is  a sin  ! ! — 
it  is  a judgment ! ! ! Nothing  better  could  come 
of  it.  At  all  events,  you  might  afford  to  have 
a light  burning  in  the  house.  People  are  ever 
likely  to  rob  you.  They  see  a houso  as  dark  as 
an  oven ; they  see  nobody  in  it ; they  go  in  and 
steal ; nobody  can  see  them  oome  out — and  that 
is  just  it.  But  were  thore  a light  burning,  they 
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would  a!  ways  think  there  was  somebody  in.  At 
all  events,  you  might  have  a light.” 

“There  is  something  in  that,”  said  Hans. 
He  was  not  at  all  unreasonable ; so  he  determ- 
ined to  have  a light  in  future:  and  he  fell  to 
work  again. 

Bad  as  his  luck  had  been,  he  resolved  not  to 
be  cast  down : he  was  as  diligent  and  as  thrifty 
as  ever ; and  he  resolved,  when  he  became 
Biirgermeister  of  Rapps,  to  be  especially  severe 
on  sneaking  thieves,  who  crept  into  hoqses  that 
were  left  to  the  care  of  Providence  and  the 
municipal  authorities.  A light  was  everlast- 
ingly burning  in  his  window ; and  the  people,  as 
they  passed  in  the  morning,  said,  “This  man 
must  have  a good  business  that  requires  him  to 
be  up  thus  early ;”  and  they  who  passed  in  the 
evening,  said,  “ This  man  must  be  making  a 
fortune,  for  he  is  busy  early  and  late.”  At 
length  Hans  leaped  down  from  his  board  with 
the  work  that  was  to  complete  his  sum,  a sec- 
ond time;  went;  returned,  with  the  future 
Biirgermeister  growing  rapidly  upon  him ; when, 
as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street — men  and 
mercies  ! — what  a spectacle  ! His  house  was 
in  a full  burst  of  flame,  illuminating,  with  a 
ruddy  glow,  half  the  town,  and  all  the  faces  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  collected  to  witness 
the  catastrophe.  Money,  fiddle,  shop-board — 
all  were  consumed  ! and  when  poor  Hans  danced 
and  capered,  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  his  distrac- 
tion— “Ay,” said  his  neighbors,  “this  comes  of 
leaving  a light  in  an  empty  house.  It  was  just 
the  thing  to  happen.  Why  don’t  you  get  some- 
body to  take  care  of  things  in  your  absence  ?” 

Hans  stood  corrected ; for,  as  I have  said,  he 
was  soon  touched  to  the  quick,  and  though  in 
his  anger  he  did  think  it  rather  unkind  that 
they,  'who  advised  the  light,  now  prophesied 
after  the  event;  when  that  was  a little  abated, 
he  thought  there  was  reason  in  what  they  now 
said.  So,  bating  not  a jot  of  his  determination 
to  save,  and  to  be  Biirgermeister  of  Rapps,  he 
took  the  very  next  house,  which  luckily  hap- 
pened to  be  at  liberty,  and  he  got  a journeyman. 
For  a long  time,  his  case  appeared  hard  and  j 
hopeless.  He  had  to  pay  three  hundred  per| 
cent,  for  the  piece  of  a table,  two  stools,  and  a 
couple  of  bags  of  hay,  which  he  had  procured 
of  a Jew,  and  which,  with  an  odd  pot,  and  a 
wooden  spoon  or  two,  constituted  all  his  furni- 
ture. Then,  he  had  two  mouths  to  feed  instead 
of  one ; wages  to  pay ; and  not  much  more 
work  done  than  he  could  manage  himself.  But 
still — he  had  dreamed;  and  dreams,  if  they  are 
genuine,  fulfill  themselves.  The  money  grew — 
slowly,  very  slowly,  but  still  it  grew;  and  Hans 
pitched  upon  a secure  place,  as  he  thought,  to 
conceal  it  in.  Alas!  poor  Hans!  lie  had 
often  in  his  heart  grumbled  at  the  slowness  of 
his  Handiccrks-  Bursch,  or  journeyman  ; but  the 
fellow’s  eyes  had  been  quick  enough,  and  ho 
proved  himself  a hand-work’s  fellow  to  some 
purpose,  by  clearing  out  ITans’s  hiding-place, 
and  becoming  a journeyman  in  earnest.  The 
fellow  was  gone  one  morning ; no  great  loss — 
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but  then  the  money  was  gone  with  him,  which 
teas  a terrible  loss. 

This  was  more  than  Hans  could  bear.  He 
was  perfectly  cast  down,  disheartened,  and  in- 
consolable. At  first,  he  thought  of  running 
after  the  fellow;  and,  as  he  knew  the  scamp 
could  not  go  far  without  a passport,  and  as 
Hans  had  gone  the  round  of  the  country  him- 
self, in  the  three  years  of  his  Wandel-Jahre . as 
required  by  the  worshipful  guild  of  tailors,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  that  he  should  some  day  pounce 
upon  the  scoundrel.  But  then,  in  the  mean 
time,  who  was  to  keep  his  trade  together? 

There  was  the  Hippopotamus  watching  oppo- 
site ! No ! it  would  not  do  ! and  his  neighbor, 
coming  in  to  condole  with  him,  said — “ Cheer 
up,  man ! there  is  nothing  amiss  yet.  What 
signify  a few  dollars?  You  will  soon  get  plenty 
more,  with  those  nimble  fingers  of  yours.  You 
want  only  somebody  to  help  you  to  keep  them. 

You  must  get  a wife ! Journeymen  were  thieves 
from  the  first  generation.  You  must  get  mar- 
ried !” 

“Get  married!”  thought  Hans.  He  was 
struck  all  on  a heap  at  the  very  mention  of  it. 

“ Get  married  ! What ! fine  clothes  to  go  a- 
wooing  in,  and  fine  presents  to  go  a-wooing 
with ; and  parson’s  fees,  and  clerk’s  fees ; and 
wedding-dinner,  and  dancing,  and  drinking ; and 
then,  doctor’s  fees,  and  nurse’s  fees,  and  children 
without  end ! That  is  ruin  !”  thought  Hans — 
“without  end!”  The  fifty  dollars  and  the 
Biirgerraeistership — they  might  wait  till  dooms- 
day. 

“ Well,  that  is  good !”  thought  Hans,  as  he 
took  a little  more  breath.  “They  first  counseled 
me  to  get  a light — then  went  house  and  all  in  a 
bonfire ; next,  I must  get  a journeyman — then 
went  the  money ; and  now  they  would  have  me 
bring  more  plagues  upon  me  than  Moses  brought 
upon  Egypt.  Nay,  nay !”  thought  Hans ; * you'll 
not  catch  me  there,  neither.” 

Hans  all  this  time  was  seated  upon  his  shop- 
board,  stitching,  at  an  amazing  rate,  upon  a 
garment  which  the  rascally  Wagner  should  have 
finished  to  order  at  six  o’clock  that  morning, 
instead  of  decamping  with  his  money;  and,  ever 
and  anon,  so  far  forgetting  his  loss  in  what  ap- 
peared to  him  the  ludicrousness  of  this  advice, 
as  freely  to  laugh  out.  All  that  day,  the  idea 
continued  to  run  in  his  head  ; the  next,  it  had 
lost  much  of  its  freshness  ; the  third,  it  appeared 
not  so  odd  as  awful ; the  fourth,  he  began  to 
ask  himself  whether  it  might  bo  quite  so  mo- 
mentous as  his  imagination  had  painted  it ; the 
fifth,  he  really  thought  it  was  not  so  bad  neither; 
the  sixth,  it  had  so  worked  round  in  his  head, 
that  it  had  fairly  got  on  the  other  side,  and  ap- 
peared clearly  to  have  its  advantages — children 
did  not  come  scampering  into  the  world  all  at 
once,  like  a flock  of  lambs  into  a meadow — a 
wife  might  help  to  gather,  ns  well  as  spend — 
might  possibly  bring  something  of  her  own — 
ay  ! a new  idea  ! — would  be  a perpetual  watch 
and  storekeeper  in  his  absence — might  vpeak  a 
| word  of  comfort,  in  troubles  alien  even  his 
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fiddle  was  dumb ; on. the  seventh — he  was  off! 
Whither? 

Why,  it  so  happened  that  in  his  “ wander- 
years,”  Hans  had  played  his  fiddle  at  many  a 
dance— a very  dangerous  position ; for  his  chin 
resting  on  41  the  merry  bit  of  wood,”  as  the 
ancient  Friend  termed  that  instrument,  and  his 
head  leaned  on  one  side,  he  had  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  watch  the  movements  of  plenty 
of  fair  maids  in  the  dance,  as  well  as  occasion- 
ally to  whirl  them  round  in  the  everlasting  waltz 
himself.  Accordingly,  Hans  had  left  his  heart 
many  times,  for  a week  or  ten  days  or  so,  be- 
hind him,  in  many  a town  and  dorf  of  Bohemia 
and  Germany*,  but  it  always  came  after  him 
and  overtook  him  again,  except  on  one  occasion. 
Among  the  damsels  of  the  Bohmer-Wald  who 
had  danced  to  the  sound  of  his  fiddle,  there  was 
a certain  substantial  bergman’s  or  master-miner's 
daughter,  who,  having  got  into  his  head  in  some 
odd  association  with  bis  fiddle,  was  continually 
coming  up  as  he  played  his  old  airs,  and  could 
not  be  got  out  again,  especially  as  he  fancied 
that  the  comely  and  simple-hearted  creature 
had  a lurking  fondness  for  both  his  music  and 
himself. 

Away  he  went:  and  he  was  right.  The 
damsel  made  no  objection  to  his  overtures.  Tall, 
stout,  fresh,  pleasant  growth  of  the  open  air  and 
the  hills,  as  she  was,  she  never  dreamed  of 
despising  the  little  skipping  tailor  of  Rapps, 
though  he  was  shorter  by  the  head  than  herself. 
She  had  heard  his  music,  and  evidently  had 
danced  after  it.  The  fiddler  and  fiddle  together 
filled  up  her  ambition.  But  the  old  people ! — 
they  were  in  perfect  hysterics  of  wrath  and  in- 
dignation. Their  daughter ! — with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  brother,  now  absent  on  a visit  to  his 
uncle  in  Hungary,  a great  gold-miner  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  the  sole  remnant  of  an 
old,  substantial  house,  which  had  fed  their  flocks 
and  their  herds  on  the  hills  for  three  generations, 
and  now  drew  wealth  from  the  heart  of  these 
hills  themselves  ! It  was  death  ! poison  ! pes- 
tilence ! The  girl  must  be  mad ; the  hop-o’- 
my-thumb  scoundrel  must  carry  witch-powder  I 

Nevertheless,  as  Hans  and  the  damsel  were 
agreed,  every  thing  else — threats,  denunciations, 
sarcasms,  cuttings-off  with  a shilling,  and  loss 
of  a ponderous  dowry — all  went  for  nothing. 
They  were  married,  as  some  thousands  were 
before  them  in  just  the  like  circumstances.  But 
if  the  Bohemian  maid  was  not  mad,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Hans  was  rather  so.  He  was 
monstrously  exasperated  at  the  contempt  heaped 
by  the  heavy  bergman  on  the  future  Biirger- 
meister  of  Rapps,  aqjl  determined  to  show  a 
little  spirit.  As  his  fiddle  entered  into  all  his 
schemes,  he  resolved  to  have  music  at  his  wed- 
ding ; and  no  sooner  did  he  and  his  bride  issue 
from  the  church,  than  out  broke  the  harmony 
which  he  had  provided.  The  fiddle  played 
merrily,  “You’ll  repent,  repent,  repent;  you’ll 
repent,  repent,  repent;”  and  the  bassoon  an- 
swered, in  surly  tones,  “And  soon!  and  soon!” 
14 1 hope,  my  dear,”  said  the  bride,  41  You  don’t 
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mean  the  words  for  us.”  44  No,  love,”  explained 
Hans,  gallantly;  44 1 don’t  say  4 we,’  but  4 you’ 

— that  is,  certain  haughty  people  on  these  bills, 
that  shall  be  nameless.”  Then  the  music  played 
till  they  reached  the  inn  where  they  dined,  and 
then  set  off  in  a handsome  hired  carriage  for 
Rapps. 

It  is  true,  that  there  was  little  happiness  in 
this  affair  to  any  one.  The  old  people  were 
full  of  anger,  curses,  and  threats  of  total  dis- 
ownment.  Hans’s  pride  was  pricked,  and  per- 
forated, till  he  w*as  as  sore  as  if  he  had  been 
tattooed  with  his  own  needle ; and  his  wife  was 
completely  drowned  in  sorrow  at  such  & parting 
with  her  parents,  and  with  no  little  sense  of 
remorse  for  her  disobedience.  Nevertheless, 
they  reached  home ; things  began  gradually  to 
assume  a more  composed  aspect.  Hans  loved 
his  wife;  she  loved  him;  he  was  industrious, 
she  was  careful;  and  they  trusted,  in  time,  to 
bring  her  parents  round,  when  they  should  see 
that  they  were  doing  well  in  the  world. 

Again  the  saving  scheme  began  to  haunt 
Hans;  but  he  bad  one  luckless  notion,  which 
was  destined  to  cost  him  no  little  vexation. 

With  the  stock  of  the  shop,  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  a stock  of  old  maxims,  which, 
unluckily,  had  not  got  burnt  in  the  fire  with  the 
rest  of  the  patrimonial  heritage.  Among  these 
was  one,  that  a woman  can  not  keep  a secret. 

Acting  on  this  creed,  Hans  not  only  never  told 
his  wife  of  the  project  of  becoming  Burgermeister 
of  Rapps,  but  he  did  not  even  give  her  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  laid  up  a shilling ; and  that 
she  might  not  happen  to  stumble  upon  his 
money,  he  took  care  to  carry  it  always  about 
him.  It  was  his  delight,  when  he  got  into  a 
quiet  corner,  or  as  he  came  along  a retired  lane, 
from  his  errands,  to  take  it  out  and  count  it: 
and  calculate  when  it  would  amount  to  this  and 
that  sum,  and  when  the  full  sum  would  be 
really  his  own.  Now,  it  happened  one  day, 
that  having  beed  a good  deal  absorbed  in  these 
speculations,  he  had  loitered  a precious  piece  of 
time  away  ; and  suddenly  coming  to  himself,  he 
set  off,  as  was  his  wont,  on  a kind  of  easy  trot, 
in  which,  his  small,  light  form  thrown  forward, 
his  pale,  gray-eyed,  earnest-looking  visage 
thrown  up  toward  the  sky,  and  his  long  blue 
coat  flying  in  a stream  behind  him,  he  cut  one 
, of  the  most  extraordinary  figures  in  the  world ; 
j and  checking  his  pace  as  he  entered  the  town, 
i he  involuntarily  clapped  his  hand  on  his  pocket, 

| and  behold ! his  money  was  gone  1 It  had 
slipped  away  through  a hole  it  had  worn.  In 
the  wildness  and  bitterness  of  his  loss,  he  turned 
back,  heartily  cursing  the  spinner  and  the  weaver 
of  that  most  detestable  piece  of  buckram  that 
composed  his  breeches-pocket,  for  having  put  it 
together  so  villainously  that  it  broke  down  with 
the  carriage  of  a few  dollars,  halfpence,  thimbles, 
balls  of  wax  and  thread,  and  a few  other  sun- 
dries, after  the  trifling  wear  of  seven  years,  nine 
months,  and  nineteen  days. 

He  was  peering,  step  by  step,  after  his  lost 
treasure,  when  up  came  his  wife,  running  like 
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accordingly,  from  week  to  week,  ho  concealed 
in  one  of  them  his  acquisitions.  It  had  gone  on 
a long  time.  Ho  had  been  out  one  day,  col. 
looting  some  of  his  debts — he  had  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes,  and  came  back  exulting.  The 
sum  was  saved;  and,  in  the  gladness  of  his 
heart,  he  bought  his  wife  a new  gown.  He 
bounded  into  the  house  with  the  lightness  of 
aeventeen.  His  wife  was  not  there — he  looked 
into  the  back-yard.  Saints  and  angels!  what 
is  that?  He  beheld  his  wife  busy  with  the 
tubs.  The  trees  were  uprooted,  and  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  every  particle  of  soil  was  thrown 
out  of  the  tubs.  In  the  delirium  of  consterna- 
tion, he  flew  to  ask  what  she  had  been  doing. 

“ Oh ! the  trees,  poor  things,  did  not  flourish  ; 
they  looked  sickly  and  pining ; she  determined 
to  give  them  some  soil  more  suitable  to  their 
natures;  she  had  thrown  the  earth  into  the 
river,  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard.” 

“ And  you  have  thrown  into  the  river,”  ex- 
claimed Hans,  frantically,  uthe  hoarding  of  three 
years ; the  money  which  had  cost  roe  many  a 
weary  day  — many  an  anxious  night.  The 
money  which  would  have  made  our  fortunes — 
in  short,  that  would  have  made  me  Biirger- 
meister  of  Rapps.”  Completely  thrown  off  his 
guard,  he  betrayed  his  secret. 

u Good  gracious !”  cried  his  wife,  exceedingly 
alarmed ; u why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  ?” 

u Ay,  that  is  the  question !”  said  he.  And 
it  was  a question ; for,  spite  of  himself,  it  had 
occurred  to  his  mind  some  dozens  of  times,  and 
now  it  came  so  overwhelmingly,  that  even  when 
ho  thought  he  treated  it  with  contempt,  it  had 
fixed  itself  upon  his  better  reason,  and  never 
left  him  till  it  had  worked  a roost  fortunate 
revolution.  He  said  to  himself,  “ Had  I told 
my  wife  of  it  at  the  first,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  happened  worse;  and  it  is  very  likely  it 
would  have  happened  better.  For  the  future, 
then,  be  it  so.” 

Thereupon,  he  nnfolded  to  her  the  whole 
history  and  mystery  of  his  troubles,  and  his 
hopes.  Now.  Mrs.  Hans  Nadeltreiber  had  great 
cause  to  feel  herself  offended,  most  grievously 
offended ; but  she  was  not  at  all  of  a touchy 
temperament.  She  was  a sweet,  tender,  patient, 
loving  creature,  who  desired  her  husband’s  honor  | 
and  prosperity  beyond  any  thing;  so  she  sate 
down,  and  in  the  most  mild,  yet  acute  and  able 
manner,  laid  down  to  him  a plan  of  operations, 
and  promised  him  such  aids  and  succors,  that, 
struck  at  once  with  shame,  contrition,  and  ad- 
miration, he  sprung  up,  clasped  her  to  bis  heart, 
called  her  the  very  gem  of  womanhood,  and 
skipped  two  or  three  times  across  the  floor,  like 
a man  gone  out  of  his  senses.  The  truth  is, 
however,  ho  was  but  just  come  into  them. 

From  this  day,  a new  life  was  begun  in 
H&ns’s  house.  There  he  sat  at  his  work;  there 
sat  bis  wife  by  his  side,  aiding  and  contriving 
with  a woman’s  wit,  a woman’s  love,  and  a 
woman’s  adroitness.  She  was  worth  ten  jour- 
neymen. Work  never  came  in  faster;  never 
gave  such  satisfaction;  never  brought  in  so 
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much  money ; nor,  besides  this,  was  there  ever 
such  harmony  in  the  house,  nor  had  they  ever 
held  such  delectable  discourse  together.  There 
was  nothing  to  conceal.  Hans’s  thoughts  flowed 
like  a great  stream;  and  when  they  grew  a 
little  wild  and  visionary,  as  they  were  apt  to  do, 
his  wife  smoothened  and  reduced  them  to  so- 
briety, with  such  a delicate  touch,  that,  so  far 
from  feeling  offended,  he  was  delighted  beyond 
expression  with  her  pmdence.  The  fifty  dollars 
were  raised  in  almost  no  time  ; and,  as  if  prog- 
nostic of  its  becoming  the  seed  of  a fortune,  it 
came  in  most  opportunely  for  purchasing  a lot 
of  cloth,  which  more  than  trebled  its  cost,  and 
gave  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  customers.  Hans 
saw  that  the  tide  was  rapidly  rising  with  him, 
and  his  wife  urged  him  to  push  on  with  it ; to 
take  a larger  house ; to  get  more  hands ; and 
to  cut  such  a figure  as  should  at  once  eclipse 
his  rival.  The  thing  was  done ; but  as  their 
capital  was  still  found  scanty  enough  for  such 
an  undertaking,  Mrs.  Nadeltreiber  resolved  to 
try  what  she  could  do  to  increase  it. 

I should  have  informed  the  reader,  had  not 
the  current  of  Hans’s  disasters  ran  too  strong 
for  me,  that  his  wife’s  parents  were  dead,  and 
had  died  without  giving  her  any  token  of  recon- 
ciliation— a circumstance  which,  although  it  cut 
her  to  the  heart,  did  not  quite  cast  her  down, 
feeling  that  she  had  done  nothing  but  what  a 
parent  might  forgive,  being  all  of  us  creatures 
alike  liable  to  error,  demanding  alike  some  little 
indulgence  for  our  weaknesses  and  our  fancies. 

Her  brother  was  now  sole  representative  of  the 
family;  and  knowing  the  generosity  of  his  na- 
ture, she  determined  to  pay  him  a visit,  although, 
for  the  first  timo  since  her  marriage,  in  a con- 
dition very  unfit  for  traveling.  She  went.  He* 

1 brother  received  her  with  all  his  early  affection. 

| In  his  house  was  bom  her  first  child ; and  so 
much  did  she  and  her  bantling  win  upon  his 
heart,  that  when  the  time  came  that  she  must 
return,  nothing  would  serve  but  he  would  take 
her  himself.  She  had  been  so  loud  in  Hans’s 
praise,  that  he  determined  to  go  and  shake  him 
by  the  hand.  It  would  have  done  any  one  good 
to  have  seen  this  worthy  mountaineer  setting 
forth,  seated  in  bis  neat,  green-painted  wicker 
wagon ; his  sister  by  his  side,  and  the  child 
snugly-bedded  in  his  own  corn-hopper  at  their 
feel.  Thus  did  they  go  statelily,  with  his  great 
black  horse  drawing  them.  It  would  have  been 
equally  pleasant  to  see  him  set  down  his  charge 
at  tho  door  of  Hans’s  house,  and  behold  with 
wonder  that  merry  mannikin,  all  smiles  and 
gesticulation,  come  forth  to  receive  them.  The 
contrast  between  Hans  and  his  brother-in-law 
was  truly  amusing.  He,  a shadow-like  homun- 
culus, so  light  and  dry,  that  any  wind  threatened 
to  blow  him  before  it;  the  bergman,  with  a 
countenance  like  the  rising  sun,  the  stature  of  a 
giant,  and  limbs  like  an  elephant.  Hans  watched, 
with  considerable  anxiety,  the  experiment  of  his 
kinsman  seating  himself  in  a chair.  Tho  chair, 
however,  stood  firm;  and  the  good  man  sur- 
veyed Hans,  in  return,  with  a curious  and  orif- 
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ical  air,  as  if  doubtful  whether  he  must  not  hold 
him  in  contempt  for  the  want  of  that  solid  mat- 
ter of  which  he  himself  had  too  much.  Hans’s 
good  qualities,  however,  got  the  better  of  him. 
“The  man’s  a man,  though,”  said  he  to  him- 
self, very  philosophically,  “ and  as  he  is  good  to 
my  sister,  he  shall  know  of  it.”  Hans  delighted 
him  every  evening,  by  the  powers  of  his  violin ; 
and  the  bergman,  excessively  fond  of  music, 
L'ke  most  of  his  countrymen,  declared  that  he 
might  perform  in  the  emperor’s  orchestra,  and 
find  nobody  there  to  beat  him.  When  ho  took 
his  leave,  therefore,  he  seized  one  of  Hans’s 
hands  with  a cordial  gripe  that  was  felt  through 
every  limb,  and  into  the  other  he  put  a bag  of 
one  thousand  rue  dollars,  saying,  “My  sister 
ought  not  to  have  come  dowerless  into  a good 
husband’s  house.  This  is  properly  her  own: 
take  it,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you.” 

Our  story  need  not  be  prolonged.  The  new 
tailor  soon  fled  before  the  star  of  Hans’s  as- 
cendency. A very  few  years  saw  him  installed 
into  the  office  of  Biirgermeister,  the  highest  of 
earthly  honors  in  his  eyes;  and  if  he  had  ono 
trouble  left,  it  was  only  in  the  reflection  that  he 
might  have  attained  his  wishes  years  before  had 
he  understood  the  heart  of  a good  woman.  The 
worshipful  Herr  Biirgermeister,  and  Frau  Biir- 
germeisterin  of  Rapps,  often  visited  their  colos- 
sal brother  of  the  Bbhmerwald,  and  were  thought 
to  reflect  no  discredit  on  the  old  bergraan 
family. 

[From  Dickens’s  “ Household  Words.”] 

LITTLE  MARY.— A TALE  OF  THE 
IRISH  FAMINE. 

THAT  was  a pleasant  place  where  I was  born, 
though  ’twas  only  a thatched  cabin  by  the 
sido  of  a mountain  stream,  where  the  country 
was  so  lonely,  that  in  summer  time  the  wild 
ducks  used  to  bring  their  young  ones  to  feed  on 
the  bog,  within  & hundred  yards  of  our  door; 
and  you  could  not  stoop  over  the  bank  to  raise  a 
pitcher  full  of  water,  without  frightening  a shoal 
of  beautiful  speckled  trout.  Well,  ’tis  long  ago 
since  my  brother  Richard,  that’s  now  grown  a 
fine,  clever  man,  God  bless. him!  and  myself, 
used  to  set  ofT  together  up  the  mountain  to  pick 
bunches  of  the  cotton  plant  and  the  bog  myrtle, 
and  to  look  for  birds’  and  wild  bees’  nests.  ’Tis 
long  ago — and  though  I’m  happy  and  well  oflf  j 


read  a chapter  in  the  Bible  that  Miss  Ellen 
gave  me ; and  last  night  I felt  my  tears  drop- 
ping forever  so  long  over  one  verse,  “ And  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ; and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain ; lor  the  former  things  are  passed  away.” 
The  words  made  me  think  of  them  that  are 
gone— of  my  father,  and  his  wife  that  was  a 
true,  fond  mother  to  me ; and  above  all,  of  my 
little  sister  Mary,  the  clwreen  bawn*  that  nes- 
tled in  her  bosom. 

I was  & wild  slip  of  & girl,  ten  years  of  age, 
and  my  brother  Richard  about  two  years  older, 
when  my  father  brought  home  his  second  wife. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a farmer  up  at  Lacka- 
bawn,  and  was  reared  with  care  and  dacency ; 
but  her  father  held  his  ground  at  a rack-rent, 
and  the  middleman  that  was  between  him  and 
the  head  landlord  did  not  pay  his  own  rent,  so 
the  place  was  ejected,  and  the  farmer  collected 
every  penny  he  had,  and  set  off  with  his  family 
to  Amerioa.  My  father  had  a liking  for  the 
youngest  daughter,  and  well  become  him  to 
have  it,  for  a sweeter  creature  never  drew  the 
breath  of  life ; but  while  her  father  passed  lor  a 
strong  t farmer,  he  was  timorous-like  about  ask- 
ing her  to  share  his  little  cabin ; however,  when 
he  found  how  matters  stood,  he  didn't  lose  much 
time  ih  finding  out  that  she  was  willing  to  be 
bis  wife,  and  a mother  to  his  boy  and  girl. 
That  she  was,  a patient  loving  one.  Oh ! it 
often  sticks  me  like  a knife,  when  I think  how 
many  times  I fretted  her  with  my  foolishness 
and  my  idle  ways,  and  how  ’twas  a long  time 
before  I’d  call  her  “mother.”  Often,  when 
my  lather  wrould  be  going  to  chastise  Richard 
and  myself  for  our  provoking  doings,  especially 
the  day  that  we  took  half-a-dozen  eggs  from 
under  the  hatching  hen,  to  play  “ Blind  Tom” 
w'ith  them,  she’d  interfere  for  us,  and  say, 
“Tim,  alcaghy  don’t  touch  them  this  time  ; sure 
’tis  only  arch  they  are  : they'll  get  more  sense 
in  time.”  And  then,  after  he  was  gone  out, 
she’d  advise  us  for  our  good  so  pleasantly,  that 
a thundercloud  itself  couldn’t  look  black  at 
her.  She  did  wonders,  too,  about  the  house  and 
garden.  They  w’ere  both  dirty  and  neglected 
enough  when  she  first  came  over  them  ; lor  1 
was  too  young  and  foolish,  and  my  father  too 
busy  with  his  out-door  work,  and  the  old  woman 
that  lived  with  us  in  service  too  feeble  and  too 


now,  living  in  the  big  house  os  own  maid  to, 
the  young  ladies,  w?ho,  on  account  of  my  being 
foster-sister  to  poor  darling  Miss  Ellen,  that 
died  of  decline,  treat  me  more  like  their  equal 
than  their  servant,  and  give  m6  the  means  to1 
improve  myself;  still,  at  times,  especially  when] 
James  Sweeney,  a decent  boy  of  the  neighbors,  j 
and  myself  are  taking  a walk  together  through  J 
the  fiolds  in  the  cool  and  quiet  of  a summer’s 
evening,  I can’t  help  thinking  of  the  times  that 
are  passed,  and  talking  about  them  to  James 
w'ith  a sort  of  peaceful  sadness,  more  happy, 
maybe,  than  if  we  w'ere  laughing  aloud. 

Every  evening,  before  I say  my  prayers,  I 


blind  to  keep  the  place  either  clean  or  decent ; 
but  my  mother  got  the  floor  raised,  and  the 
green  pool  in  front  drained,  and  a parcel  of 
roses  and  honey-suekles  planted  there  instead. 
The  neighbors’  wives  used  to  say,  'twas  all 
pride  and  upsetting  folly,  to  keep  the  kitchen- 
floor  swept  clean,  and  to  put  the  potatoes  on  a 
dish,  instead  of  emptying  them  out  of  the  pot 
into  the  middle  of  the  table;  and,  besides,  ’twas 
a cruel,  unnatural  thing,  they  said,  to  take 
away  the  pool  from  the  ducks,  that  they  were 
always  used  to  paddlo  in  so  bandy.  But  my 
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mother  was  always  too  busy  and  too  happy  to 
heed  what  they  said  ; and,  besides,  she  was 
always  so  ready  to  do  a kind  turn  for  any  of 
them,  that,  out  of  poor  shame,  they  had  at  last 
to  leave  off  abusing  her  “ fine  English  ways.” 

West  of  our  house  there  was  a straggling, 
stony  piece  of  ground,  where,  within  the  memory 
of  man  nothing  ever  grew  but  nettles,  docks, 
and  thistles.  One  Monday,  when  Richard  and 
myself  came  in  from  school,  my  mother  told  us 
to  set  about  weeding  it,  and  to  bring  in  some 
basketfuls  of  good  clay  from  the  banks  of  the 
river;  she  said  that  if  we  worked  well  at  it  until 
Saturday,  she’d  bring  me  a new  frock,  and  Dick 
a jacket,  from  the  next  market-town ; and  en- 
couraged by  this,  we  set  to  work  with  right 
good  will,  and  didn’t  leave  off  till  supper  time. 
The  next  day  we  did  the  same ; and  by  degrees, 
when  we  saw  the  heap  of  weeds  and  stones 
that  we  got  out,  growing  big,  and  the  ground 
looking  nice  and  smooth  and  red  and  rich,  we 
got  quite  anxious  about  it  ourselves,  and  we 
built  a nice  little  fence  round  it  to  keep  out  the 
pigs.  When  it  was  manured,  my  mother  planted 
cabbages,  parsnips,  and  onions  in  it ; and,  to  be 
sure,  she  got  a fine  crop  out  of  it,  enough  to 
make  us  many  a nice  supper  of  vegetables  stewed 
with  pepper, tod  a small  taste  of  bacon  or  a red 
herring.  Beslaes,  she  sold  in  the  market  as 
much  as  bought  a Sunday  coat  for  my  father,  a 
gown  for  herself,  a fine  pair  of  shoes  for  Dick, 
and  as  pretty  a shawl  for  myself,  as  e’er  a col- 
leen in  the  country  could  show  at  mass.  Through 
means  of  my  father’s  industry  and  my  mother’s 
good  management,  we  were,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  as  snug  and  comfortable  a poor  family 
as  any  in  Munster.  We  paid  but  a small  rent, 
and  we  had  always  plenty  of  potatoes  to  eat, 
good  clothes  to  wear,  and  cleanliness  and  de- 
cency in  and  about  our  little  cabin. 

Five  years  passed  on  in  this  way,  and  at  last 
little  Mary  was  born.  She  was  a delicate  fairy 
thing,  with  that  look,  even  from  the  first,  in  her 
bine  eyes,  which  is  seldom  seen,  except  where 
the  shadow  of  the  grave  darkens  the  cradle. 
She  was  fond  of  her  father,  and  of  Richard,  and 
of  myself,  and  would  laugh  and  crow  when  she 
saw  us,  but  the  love  in  the  core  of  her  heart  was 
for  her  mother.  No  matter  how  tired,  or  sleepy, 
or  cross  the  baby  might  be,  one  word  from  her 
would  set  the  bright  eyes  dancing,  and  the  little 
rosy  mouth  smiling,  and  the  tiny  limbs  quiver- 
ing. as  if  walking  or  running  couldn’t  content 
her.  but  she  must  fly  to  her  mother’s  arms. 
And  how  that  mother  doted  on  the  very  ground 
she  trod  ! I often  thought  that  the  Queen  in 
her  state  carriage,  with  her  son,  God  bless  him  1 
alongside  of  her,  dressed  out  in  gold  and  jewels, 
was  not  one  bit  happier  than  my  mother,  when 
she  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  mountain  ash,  near 
the  door,  in  the  hush  of  the  summer's  evening, 
singing  and  rronaunins;  her  only  one  to  sleep  in 
her  arms.  In  the  month  of  October,  1845, 
Mary  was  four  years  old.  That  was  the  bitter 
time,  when  first  tho  food  of  the  earth  was  turned 
to  poison ; when  the  gardens  that  used  to  be 


so  bright  and  sweet,  covered  with  the  purple 
and  white  potato  blossom*,  became  in  one  night 
black  and  oflensive,  as  i;  tire  had  come  down 
from  heaven  to  hum  them  up.  ’T was  a heart- 
breaking thing  to  see  the  laboring  men,  the 
crathurs ! that  had  only  the  one  half-acre  to 
feed  their  little  families,  going  out,  after  work, 
in  the  evenings  to  dig  their  suppers  from  under 
the  black  stalks.  Spadeful  after  spadeful  would 
be  turned  up,  and  a long  piece  of  a ridge  dug 
through,  before  they’d  get  a small  kish  full  of 
such  withered  crohauneens ,*  as  other  years 
would  he  hardly  counted  fit  for  the  pigs. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  distress  reached 
us,  for  there  was  a trifle  of  money  in  the  sav- 
ings’ bank,  that  held  us  in  meal,  while  the 
neighbors  were  next  door  to  starvation.  As 
long  as  my  father  and  mother  had  it,  they 
shared  it  freely  with  them  that  were  worse  off 
than  themselves ; but  at  last  the  little  penny  of 
money  was  all  spent,  the  price  of  flour  was 
raised ; and,  to  make  matters  worse,  tho  farmer 
that  my  father  worked  for,  at  a poor  cightpence 
a day,  was  forced  to  send  him  and  three  more 
of  his  laborers  away,  as  he  couldn’t  afford  to 
pay  them  even  that  any  longer.  Oh ! ’twas  a 
sorrowful  night  when  my  father  brought  home 
the  news.  I remember,  as  well  as  if  I saw  it 
yesterday,  the  desolate  look  in  his  face  when  he 
sat  down  by  the  ashes  of  the  turf  fire  that  had  just 
baked  a yellow  meal  cake  for  his  supper.  My 
mother  was  at  the  opposite  side,  giving  little 
Mary  a drink  of  sour  milk  out  of  her  little  wooden 
piggin,  and  the  child  didn’t  like  it,  being  del- 
icate and  always  used  to  sweet  milk,  so  she 
said  : 

“ Mammy,  won’t  you  give  me  some  of  the 
nice  milk  instead  of  that  ?” 

“I  haven’t  it  asthore , nor  can’t  get  it,”  said 
her  mother,  “ so  don’t  yo  fret.” 

Not  a word  more  out  of  the  little  one’s  mouth, 
only  she  turned  her  little  cheek  in  toward  her 
mother,  and  staid  quite  quiet,  as  if  she  was 
hearkening  to  what  was  going  on. 

w Judy,”  said  my  father,  “God  is  good,  and 
sure  ’tis  only  in  Him  we  must  put  our  trust; 
for  in  the  wide  world  I can  see  nothing  but 
starvation  before  us.” 

u God  is  good,  Tim,”  replied  my  mother ; 
u Ho  won’t  forsake  us.” 

Just  then  Richard  came  in  with  a more  joyful 
face  than  I had  seen  on  him  for  many  a day. 

u Good  news!”  says  he,  “good  news,  father! 
there’s  work  for  us  both  on  the  Droumcarra 
road.  The  government  works  are  to  begin 
there  to-morrow;  you’ll  get  eight-pence  a day, 
and  I’ll  get  six-pence.” 

If  you  saw  our  delight  when  we  heard  this, 
3Tou’d  think  ’twas  the  free  present  of  a thousand 
pounds  that  came  to  us,  falling  through  tho 
roof,  instead  of  an  offer  of  small  wages  for  hard 
work. 

To  be  sure  the  potatoes  were  gone,  and  the 
yellow  meal  was  dear  and  dry  and  chippy — it 
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hadn’t  the  nature  about  it  that  a hot  potato  has 
for  a poor  raan  ; but  still  ’twas  a great  thing  to 
have  the  prospect  of  getting  enough  of  even  that 
same,  and  not  to  he  obliged  to  follow  the  rest 
of  the  country  into  the  poor-house,  which  was 
crowded  to  that  degree  that  the  crathurs  there 
— God  help  them ! — hadn’t  room  even  to  die 
quietly  in  their  beds,  but  were  crowded  together 
on  the  floor  like  so  many  dogs  in  a kennel.  The 
next  morning  my  father  and  Richard  were  oft* 
before  daybreak,  for  they  had  a long  way  to 
walk  to  Droumcarra,  and  they  should  be  there 
in  time  to  begin  work.  They  took  an  Indian 
meal  cake  with  them  to  eat  for  their  dinner,  and 
poor  dry  food  it  was,  with  only  a draught  of  cold 
water  to  wash  it  down.  Still  my  father,  who 
was  knowledgeable  about  such  things,  always 
said  it  was  mighty  wholesome  when  it  was  weil 
cooked ; but  some  of  the  poor  people  took  a 
great  objection  against  it  on  account  of  the  yel- 
low color,  which  they  thought  came  from  hav- 
ing sulphur  mixed  with  it — and  they  said, 
Indeed  it  was  putting  a great  affront  on  the 
decent  Irish  to  mix  up  their  food  as  if  ’twas  for 
mangy  dogs.  Glad  enough,  poor  creatures, 
they  were  to  get  it  afterward,  when  sea-weed 
and  nettles,  and  the  very  grass  by  the  roadside, 
was  all  that  many  of  them  had  to  put  into  their 
mouths. 

When  my  father  and  brother  came  home  in 
the  evening,  faint  and  tired  from  the  two  long 
walks  and  the  day’s  work,  my  mother  would 
always  try  to  have  something  for  them  to  eat 
with  their  porridge — a bit  of  butter,  or  a bowl 
of  thick  milk,  or  maybe  a few  eggs.  She  always 
gave  me  plenty  as  far  as  it  would  go;  but  ’twas 
little  she  took  herself.  She  would  often  go  en- 
tirely without  a meal,  and  then  she’d  slip  down 
to  the  huckster’s,  and  buy  a little  white  bun  for 
Mary ; and  I’m  sure  it  used  to  do  her  more 
good  to  see  the  child  eat  it,  than  if  she  had  got 
a meat-dinner  for  herself.  No  matter  how  hun- 
gry the  poor  little  thing  might  be,  she’d  always 
break  off  a bit  to  put  into  her  mother’s  mouth, 
and  she  would  not  bo  satisfied  until  she  saw  her 
swallow  it;  then  the  child  would  take  a drink 
of  cold  water  out  of  her  little  tin  porringer,  as 
contented  as  if  it  was  new  milk. 

As  the  winter  advanced,  the  weather  became 
wet  and  bitterly  cold,  and  the  poor  men  working 
on  the  roads  began  to  sufTer  dreadfully  from  be- 
ing all  day  in  wet  clothes,  and,  what  was  worse, 
not  having  any  change  to  put  on  when  they  went 
home  at  night  without  a dry  thread  about  them. 
Fever  soon  got  among  them,  and  my  father  took 
it.  My  mother  brought  the  doctor  to  see  him, 
and  by  selling  all  our  decent  clothes,  she  got  for 
him  whatever  was  wanting,  but  all  to  no  use  : 
’twas  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  take  him  to  him- 
self, and  he  died  after  a few  days’  illness. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  the  sorrow  that  his 
widow  and  orphans  felt,  when  they  saw  the 
fresh  sods  planted  on  his  grave.  It  was  not 
grief  altogether  like  the  grand  stately  grief  of 
the  quality,  although  maybe  the  same  sharp 
knife  is  sticking  into  the  same  sore  bosom  inside 


in  both ; but  the  outside  differs  in  rich  and  poor 
I saw  the  mistress  a week  after  Miss  Ellen  died. 
She  was  in  her  drawing-room  with  the  blinds 
pulled  down,  sitting  in  a low  chair,  with  her 
elbow  on  the  small  work-table,  and  her  cheek 
resting  on  her  hand — not  a speck  of  any  thing 
white  about  her  but  the  cambric  handkerchief, 
and  the  face  that  was  paler  than  the  marble 
chimney-piece. 

When  she  saw  me  (for  the  butler,  being  busy 
sent  me  in  with  the  luncheon-tray),  she  covered 
her  eyes  with'  her  handkerchief,  and  began  tc 
cry,  but  quietly,  os  if  she  did  not  want  it  to  be 
noticed.  As  I was  going  out,  I just  heard  he? 
say  to  Miss  Alice  in  a choking  voice : 

“Keep  Sally  here  always;  our  poor  darling 
was  fond  of  her.”  And  as  I closed  the  door,  1 
heard  her  give  one  deep  sob.  The  next  time  1 
saw  her,  she  was  quite  composed ; only  for  the 
white  cheek  and  the  black  dress,  you  would  not 
know  that  the  burning  feel  of  a child’s  last  kiss 
had  ever  touched  her  lips. 

My  father’s  wife  mourned  for  him  after  an- 
other fashion.  She  could  not  sit  quiet,  she  must 
work  hard  to  keep  the  life  in  them  to  whom  he 
gave  it ; and  it  was  only  in  the  evenings  when 
she  sat  down  before  the  fire  with  Mary  in  her 
arms,  that  she  used  to  sob  and  rock  herself  tc 
and  fro,  and  sing  a low,  wailing  keen  for  the 
father  of  the  little  one,  whose  innocent  tears 
were  always  ready  to  fall  when  she  saw  her 
mother  cry.  About  this  time  my  mother  got 
an  offer  from  some  of  the  hucksters  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  knew  her  honesty,  to  go 
three  times  a week  to  the  next  market-town, 
ten  miles  off,  with  their  little  money,  and  bring 
them  back  supplies  of  bread,  groceries,  soap, 
and  candles.  This  she  used  to  do,  walking  the 
twenty  miles — ten  of  them  with  a heavy  load  on 
her  back — for  the  sake  of  earning  enough  to 
keep  us  alive.  ’Twas  very  seldom  that  Richard 
could  get  a stroke  of  work  to  do : the  boy  wasn’t 
strong  in  himself,  for  ho  had  the  sickness  too; 
though  he  recovered  from  it,  and  always  did  his 
best  to  earn  an  honest  penny  wherever  he  could. 
I often  wanted  my  mother  to  let  mo  go  in  her 
stead  and  bring  back  the  load  ; but  she  never 
would  hear  of  it,  and  kept  me  at  home  to  mind 
the  house  and  little  Mary.  My  poor  pet  Jamb! 
’twas  little  minding  she  wanted.  She  would  go 
after  breakfast  and  sit  at  tho  door,  and  stop 
there  all  day,  watching  for  her  mother,  and 
never  heeding  the  neighbors’  children  that  used 
to  come  wanting  her  to  play.  Through  the 
live-long  hours  she  would  never  stir,  but  just 
keep  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  lonesome  borccn ; * 
and  when  the  shadow  of  tho  mountain-ash  grew 
long,  and  she  caught  a glimpse  of  her  mother 
ever  so  far  off,  coming  toward  home,  the  joy 
that  would  flush  on  the  small,  patient  face,  was 
brighter  than  tho  sunbeam  on  the  river.  Aud 
faint  and  weary  as  the  poor  woman  used  to  be, 
before  ever  she  sat  down,  she'd  have  Mary 
nestling  in  her  bosom.  No  matter  how  little 
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quiet  inn  in  the  suburbs,  and,  being  very  much 
fatigued,  ordered  dinner  at  once;  and  went  to 
bed  almost  immediately  after,  determined  to  be- 
gin very  early  in  the  morning  my  visits  to  the 
different  merchants. 

I was  was  no  sooner  in  bed  than  I fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  and  bad  a dream  that  made  the 
strongest  impression  upon  me. 

I thought  that  I had  arrived  at  the  same 
town,  but  in  the  middle  of  tlie  day,  instead  of 
the  evening,  as  was  really  the  case ; that  I had 
stopped  at  the  very  same  inn,  and  gone  out  im- 
mediately, as  an  unoccupied  stranger  would  do, 
to  see  whatever  was  worthy  of  observation  in 
the  place.  I walked  down  the  main  street,  into 
another  street,  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  and 
apparently  leading  into  the  country.  I had  not 
gone  very  far,  when  I came  to  a church,  the 
Gothic  portico  of  which  I stopped  to  examine. 
When  I had  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I advanced 
to  a by-path  which  branched  off  from  the  main 
street.  Obeying  an  impulse  which  I could 
neither  account  for  nor  control,  I struck  into  the 
path,  though  it  was,  winding,  rugged,  and  un- 
frequented, and  presently  reached  a miserable 
cottage,  in  front  of  which  was  a garden  covered 
with  weeds.  I had  no  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  garden,  for  the  hedge  had  several  gaps  in  it, 
wide  enough  to  admit  four  carts  abreast.  I ap- 
proached an  old  well,  which  stood  solitary  and 
gloomy  in  a distant  corner ; and  looking  down 
into  it,  I beheld  distinctly,  without  any  possibil- 
ity of  mistake,  a corpse  which  had  been  stabbed 
in  several  places.  I counted  the  deep  wounds 
and  the  wide  gashes  whence  the  blood  was  flow- 
ing. 

I would  have  cried  out,  but  my  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  At  this  moment  I 
awoke,  with  my  hair  on  end,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  cold  drops  of  perspiration  bedewing 
my  forehead — awoke  to  find  myself  comfortably 
in  bed,  my  trunk  standing  beside  me,  birds  war- 
bling cheerfully  around  my  window ; while  a 
young,  clear  voice  wras  singing  a provincial  air  in 
the  next  room,  and  the  morning  sun  was  shining 
brightly  through  the  curtains. 

I sprung  from  my  bed,  dressed  myself,  and, 
as  it  was  yet  very  early,  1 thought  I would  seek 
an  appetite  for  breakfast  by  a morning  stroll. 

I accordingly  entered  the  main  street,  and  went 
along.  The  farther  I walked,  the  stranger  be- 
came the  confused  recollection  of  the  objects  that 
presented  themselves  to  my  view.  u It  is  very  | 
strange,”  I thought ; “I  have  never  been  here  ■ 
before ; and  I could  swear  that  I have  seen  this  j 
house,  and  the  next,  and  that  other  on  the  left.” 
On  I went,  till  I came  to  the  corner  of  a street,  I 
crossing  the  one  down  which  I had  come.  For 
the  first  time,  I remembered  my  dream,  but  put  ( 
away  the  thought  as  too  absurd  ; still,  at  every 
step,  some  fresh  point  of  resemblance  struck  me. 
“Am  I still  dreaming!”  I exclaimed,  not  with- 
out a momentary  thrill  through  my  whole  frame. 
“ Is  the  agreement  to  be  perfect  to  the  very , 
end  ?”  Before  long,  I reached  the  church,  with 
the  same  architectural  features  that  had  attracted  ' 


1 my  notice  in  the  dream ; and  then  the  high-road, 
along  which  I pursued  my  way,  coming  at  length 
to  the  same  by-path  that  had  presented  itself  to 
my  imagination  a few  hours  before.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  doubt  or  mistake.  Every  tree, 
every  turn,  wras  familiar  to  me.  I was  not  at  all 
of  a superstitious  turn,  and  was  wholly  engrossed 
in  the  practical  details  of  commercial  business. 
My  mind  had  never  dwelt  upon  the  hallucina- 
tions, the  presentiments,  that  science  either  de- 
nies, or  is  unable  to  explain  ; but  I must  confess, 
that  I now  felt  myself  spell-bound,  as  bv  some 
enchantment;  and,  with  Pascal's  words  on  my 
lips,  “ A oontinued  dream  would  be  equal  to 
reality,”  I hurried  forward,  no  longer  doubting 
that  the  next  moment  would  bring  me  to  the 
cottage;  and  this  really  was  the  case.  In  all 
its  outward  circumstances,  it  corresponded  to 
what  I had  seen  in  my  dream.  Who,  then,  could 
wonder  that  I determined  to  ascertain  whether 
the  coincidence  would  hold  good  in  every  othet 
point  ? I entered  the  garden,  and  went  direct 
to  the  spot  on  which  I had  seen  the  well ; but 
here  the  resemblance  failed — well,  there  was 
none.  I looked  in  every  direction ; examined 
the  whole  garden,  went  round  the  cottage, 
w'hich  appeared  to  be  inhabited,  although  nc 
person  was  visible;  bat  nowhere  could  I find 
any  vestige  of  a well. 

I made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  cottage,  but 
hastened  back  to  the  hotel,  in  & state  of  agitation 
difficult  to  describe.  I could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  pass  unnoticed  soch  extraordinary  coin- 
cidences ; but  how  was  any  clew  to  be  obtained 
to  the  terrible  mystery  ? 

I went  to  the  landlord,  and  after  chatting  with 
him  for  some  time  on  different  subjects,  I came 
to  the  point,  and  asked  him  directly  to  whom 
the  cottage  belonged  that  was  on  a by-road 
which  I described  to  him. 

“I  winder,  sir,”  said  he,  “what  made  you 
take  such  particular  notice  of  such  a wretched 
little  hovel.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  old  man  with 
his  wife,  who  have  the  character  of  being  very 
morose  and  unsociable.  They  rarely  leave  the 
house — see  nobody,  and  nobody  goes  to  see 
them ; but  they  are  quiet  enough,  and  I never 
heard  any  thing  against  them  beyond  this.  Of 
late,  their  very  existence  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten ; and  I believe,  sir,  that  you  are  the 
first  who,  for  years,  has  turned  his  steps  to  the 
deserted  spot.” 

These  details,  far  from  satisfying  my  curiosi- 
ty, did  but  provoke  it  the  more.  Breakfast  was 
served,  but  I could  not  touch  it ; and  I felt  that 
if  I presented  myself  to  the  merchants  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement,  they  wrould  think  me  mad ; 
and,  indeed,  I felt  very  much  excited.  I paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  looked  out  at  the  win- 
dow, trying  to  fix  my  attention  on  some  exter- 
nal object,  but  in  vain.  I endeavored  to  interest 
myself  in  a quarrel  between  two  men  in  the 
street ; but  the  garden  and  the  cottage  pre- 
occupied my  mind;  and,  at  last,  snatching  my 
hat,  I cried,  “ I will  go,  come  what  may.” 

I repaired  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  told  him 
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THE  OLD  WELL 

the  object  of  ray  visit,  and  related  the  whole 
circumstance  briefly  and  clearly.  I saw  directly 
that  he  was  much  impressed  by  my  statement.  I 

44  It  is,  indeed,  very  strange,”  said  he , “and 
after  what  has  happened,  I do  not  think  I am  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  matter  without  further  in- 
quiry. Important  business  will  prevent  my 
accompanying  you  in  a search,  but  I will  place 
two  of  the  police  at  your  command.  Go  once 
. more  to  the  hovel,  see  its  inhabitants,  and 
search  every  part  of  it.  You  may,  perhaps, 
make  some  important  discovery.” 

I suffered  but  a very  few  moments  to  elapse 
before  I was  on  my  way,  accompanied  by  the 
two  officers,  and  we  soon  reached  the  cottage. 
We  knocked,  and  after  waiting  for  some  time, 
au  old  man  opened  the  door.  He  received  us 
somewhat  uncivilly,  but  showed  no  mark  of  sus- 
picion. nor,  indeed,  of  any  other  emotion,  when 
we  told  him  we  wished  to  search  the  house. 

4‘  Very  well,  gentlemen;  as  fast,  and  as  soon 
as  you  please,”  he  replied. 

44  Have  you  a well  here  ?”  I inquired. 

14  No,  sir ; we  are  obliged  to  go  for  water  to 
a spring  at  a considerable  distance.” 

We  searched  the  house,  which  I did,  I con- 
fess, with  a kind  of  feverish  excitement,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  bring  some  fatal  secret  to 
light.  Meantime,  the  man  gazed  upon  us  with 
an  impenetrable  vacancy  of  look,  and  we  at  last 
left  the  cottage  without  seeing  any  thing  that 
could  confirm  my  suspicions.  I resolved  to  in- 
spect the  garden  once  more ; and  a number  of 
idlers  having  been  by  this  time  collected,  drawn 
to  the  spot  by  the  sight  of  a stranger  with  two 
armed  men  engaged  in  searching  the  premises, 

I made  inquiries  of  some  of  them  whether  they 
knew  any  thing  about  a well  in  that  place.  I 
could  get  no  information  at  first,  but  at  length 
an  old  woman  came  slowly  forward,  leaning  on 
a crutch. 

44 A well!”  cried  she;  “ is  it  the  well  you 
are  looking  after?  That  has  been  gone  these 
thirty  years.  I remember,  as  if  it  were  only 
yesterday,  many  a time,  when  I was  a young 
girl,  how  I used  to  amuse  myself  by  throwing 
stones  into  it,  and  hearing  the  splash  they  used 
to  make  in  the  water.” 

44  And  could  you  tell  where  that  well  used  to 
be  ?”  1 asked,  almost  breathless  with  excite- 

ment. 

44  As  near  as  I can  remember,  on  the  very 
spot  on  which  your  honor  is  standing,”  said  the 
old  woman. 

44 1 cookl  have  sworn  it !”  thought  I,  spring- 
ing from  the  place  as  if  I bad  trod  upon  a 
scorpion. 

Need  I say,  that  we  set  to  work  to  dig  up  the 
ground.  At  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  we 
came  to  a layer  of  bricks,  which,  being  broken  j 
op,  gave  to  view  some  boards,  which  were 
easily  removed;  after  which  wo  beheld  the 
mouth  of  the  well. 

44 1 was  quite  sure  it  was  here,”  said  the 
woman.  44  What  a fool  the  old  fellow  was  to 
stop  it  up,  and  then  have  so  far  to  go  for  water !”  j 
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A sounding-line,  furnished  with  hooks,  was 
let  down  inpo  the  well ; the  crowd  pressing 
around  us,  and  breathlessly  bending  over  the 
dark  and  foetid  hole,  the  secrets  of  which  seemed 
hidden  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  This  was 
repeated  several  times  without  any  result.  At 
length,  penetrating  below  the  mud,  the  hooks 
oaught  an  old  chest,  upon  the  top  of  which  had 
been  thrown  a great  many  large  stones;  and 
; after  much  effort  and  time,  we  succeeded  in 
raising  it  to  daylight.  The  sides  and  lid  were 
| decayed  and  rotten ; it  needed  no  locksmith  to 
| open  it ; and  we  found  within,  what  1 was  cer- 
tain we  should  find,  and  which  paralyzed  with 
horror  all  the  spectators,  who  had  not  my  pre- 
convictions— we  found  the  remains  of  a human 
body. 

The  police-officers  who  had  accompanied  me 
now  rushed  into  the  house,  and  secured  the 
person  of  the  old  man.  As  to  his  wife,  no  one 
could  at  first  tell  what  had  become  of  her. 

After  some  search,  however,  she  was  found 
hidden  behind  a bundle  of  fagots. 

By  this  time,  nearly  the  whole  town  bad 
gathered  around  the  spot;  and  now  that  this 
horrible  fact  had  come  to  light,  every  body  had 
some  crime  to  tell,  which  had  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  old  couple.  The  people  who 
predict  after  an  event,  are  numerous. 

The  old  couple  were  brought  before  the 
proper  authorities,  and  privately  and  separately 
examined.  The  old  man  persisted  in  his  denial, 
most  pertinaciously ; but  his  wife  at  length 
confessed,  that,  in  concert  with  her  husband, 
she  had  once — a very  long  time  ago— -murdered 
a peddler,  whom  they  had  met  one  night  on  the 
high-road,  and  who  had  been  incautious  enough 
to  tell  them  of  a considerable  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  about  him,  and  whom,  in  conse- 
quence, they  induced  to  pass  the  night  at  their 
house.  They  had  taken  advantage  of  the  heavy 
sleep  induced  by  fatigue,  to  strangle  him ; his 
body  had  been  put  into  the  chest,  the  chest 
thrown  into  the  well,  asd  the  well  stopped 
up. 

The  peddler  being  from  another  country,  his 
disappearance  bad  occasioned  no  inquiry ; there 
was  no  witness  of  the  crime ; and  as  its  traces 
had  been  carefully  concealed  from  every  eye, 
the  two  criminals  had  good  reason  to  believe 
themselves  secure  from  detection.  They  bad 
not,  however,  been  able  to  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience;  they  fied  from  the  sight  of  their 
fellow-men ; they  trembled  at  the  slightest  noise, 
and  silence  thrilled  them  with  terror.  They 
had  often  formed  a determination  to  leave  the 
scene  of  their  crime — to  fly  to  some  distant 
land ; but  still  some  undefinablc  fascination  kept 
them  near  the  remains  of  their  victim. 

Terrified  by  the  deposition  of  his  wife,  and 
unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  proofs  against 
him,  the  man  at  length  made  a similar  confes- 
sion ; and  six  weeks  after,  the  unhappy  crimi- 
nals died  on  the  scaffold,  in  accordance  with  the 
sentence  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse.  They 
died  penitent. 
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The  well  was  onee  more  shat  up,  and  the 
cottage  leveled  to  the  ground.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  fifty  years  bad  in  some  measure 
deadened  the  memory  of  the  terrible  transaction, 
that  the  ground  was  cultivated.  It  is  now  a 
fine  field  of  corn. 

Such  was  the  dream  and  its  result. 

I never  bad  the  courage  to  revisit  the  town 
where  I had  been  an  aotor  in  such  a tragedy. 


[From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

SUMMER  PASTIME. 

DO  you  ask  how  I’d  amuse  me 

When  the  long  bright  summer  comes, 
And  welcome  leisure  woos  me 

To  shun  life’s  crowded  homes  j 
To  shun  the  sultry  city, 

Whose  dense,  oppressive  air 
Might  make  one  weep  with  pity 

For  those  who  must  be  there  ? 

I’ll  tell  you  then — I would  not 
To  foreign  countries  roam, 

As  though  my  fancy  could  not 
Find  occupance  at  home ; 

Nor  to  home-haunts  of  fashion 

Would  I,  least  of  all,  repair, 

For  guilt,  and  pride,  and  passion, 

Have  summer-quarters  there. 

Far,  far  from  watering-places 
Of  note  and  name  I’d  keep, 

For  there  would  vapid  faces 

Still  throng  mo  in  my  sleep ; 

Then  contact  with  the  foolish, 

The  arrogant,  the  vain, 

The  meaningless — the  mulish, 

Would  sicken  heart  and  biain. 

No— I’d  seek  some  shore  of  ocean 
Where  nothing  comes  to  mar 
The  ever-fresh  commotion 
Of  sea  and  land  at  war; 

Save  the  gentle  evening  only 

As  it  steals  along  the  deep, 

So  spirit-like  and  lonely, 

To  still  the  waves  to  sleep. 

There  long  hours  I’d  spend  in  viewing 
The  elemental  strife, 

My  soul  the  while  subduing 

With  the  littleness  of  life ; 

Of  life,  with  all  its  paltry  plans, 

Its  conflicts  and  its  cares — 

The  feebleness  of  all  that's  man's — 

The  might  that’s  God’s  and  theirs ! 

And  when  eve  came  I’d  listen 
To  the  stilling  of  that  war, 

Till  o’er  my  head  should  glisten 
The  first  pure  silver  star; 

Then,  wandering  homeward  slowly, 

I’d  learn  my  heart  the  tune 
Which  the  dreaming  billows  lowly, 

Were  murmuring  to  to  the  moon! 

R.C. 


[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  A CANDLE. 

THE  Wilkinsons  were  having  a small  party, 
it  consisted  of  themselves  and  Uncle  Bagges, 

1 at  which  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 

| home  for  the  holidays,  had  been  just  admitted 
to  assist  after  dinner.  Unde  Bagges  was  a 
gentleman  from  whom  his  aifeciionate  relatives 
cherished  expectations  of  a testamentary  nature. 
Hence  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  hy  them 
to  tho  wishes  of  Mr.  Bagges,  as  well  as  to  every 
observation  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  make. 

“Eh!  what?  you  sir,”  said  Mr.  Bagges, 
facetiously  addressing  himself  to  his  eldest  ne- 
phew, Harry — “Eh!  what?  I am  glad  to  hear, 
sir,  that  you  are  doing  well  at  school.  Now — 
eh  ! now,  are  you  clever  enough  to  tell  me 
where  was  Moses  when  he  put  the  candle  out?” 

“ That  depends,  uncle,”  answered  the  young 
gentleman,  “on  whether  he  had  lighted  the 
candle  to  see  with  at  night,  or  by  daylight  to 
seal  a letter.” 

“ Eh  ! very  good,  now  ! ’Pon  my  word,  very 
good,”  exclaimed  Uncle  Bagges.  “ You  must 
be  Lord  Chancellor,  sir — Lord  Chancellor,  one 
of  these  days.” 

“And  now’,  uncle,”  asked  Harry,  who  was  a 
favorite  with  the  old  gentleman,  “ can  you  tell 
me  what  you  do  when  you  put  a candle  out  ?*’ 

“ Clap  an  extinguisher  on  it,  you  young 
rogue,  to  be  sure.” 

“ Oh  ! but  I mean,  you  cut  off  its  supply  of 
oxygen,”  said  Master  Harry. 

“ Cut  off  its  ox’s — eh  ? what  f I shall  cot 
off  your  nose,  you  young  dog,  one  of  these  fine 
days.” 

“ He  means  something  he  heard  at  the  Royal 
Institution,”  observed  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  “He 
reads  a great  deal  about  chemistry,  and  be  at- 
tended Professor  Faraday’s  lectures  there  on 
the  chemical  history  of  a candle,  and  has  been 
full  of  it  ever  since.” 

‘‘Now,  you  sir,  said  Uncle  Bagges,  “come 
you  here  to  me,  and  tell  me  what  you  have  to 
say  about  this  chemical,  eh  ? or  comical ; which? 
this  comical  chemical  history  of  a candle.” 

“ He’ll  bore  you,  Bagges,”  said  Airs.  Wilkin- 
son. “ Harry,  don’t  be  troublesome  to  your 
uncle.” 

“ Troublesome ! Ob,  not  at  all.  He  amusei 
me.  I like  to  hear  him.  So  let  him  teach  his 
old  uncle  the  comicality  and  chemicality  of  a 
farthing  rushlight.” 

“ A wax  candle  will  be  nicer  and  cleaner, 
nncle,  and  answer  the  same  purpose.  There’s 
one  on  the  mantle-shelf.  Let  me  light  it.” 

“Take  care  you  don’t  burn  your  fingers,  or 
set  any  thing  on  fire,”  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

“ Now,  uncle,”  commenced  Harry,  having 
drawn  his  chair  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Bagges,  “ we 
have  got  our  candle  bunting.  What  do  von 
see  ?” 

“ Let  me  put  on  my  spectacles,”  answered 
the  uncle. 

“Look  down  on  tbe  top  of  the  candle  around 
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the  wick.  See,  it  is  a little  cup  full  of  melted 
wax.  The  heat  of  the  flame  has  melted  the 
wax  just  round  the  wick.  The  cold  air  keeps 
the  outside  of  it  hard,  so  as  to  make  the  rim  of 
it.  The  melted  wax  in  the  little  cup  goes  up 
through  the  wick  to  be  burnt,  just  as  oil  does  in 
the  wick  of  a lamp.  What  do  you  think  makes 
it  go  up,  uncle  ?” 

44  Why— why,  the  flame  draws  it  up,  doesn’t 
it?” 

44  Not  exactly,  uncle.  It  goes  up  through 
little  tiny  passages  in  the  cotton  wick,  because 
very,  very  small  channels,  or  pipes,  or  pores, 
have  the  power  in  themselves  of  sucking  up 
liquids.  What  they  do  it  by  is  called  cap — 
something.” 

“ Capillary  attraction,  Harry,”  suggested  Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

44  Yes,  that’s  it ; just  as  a sponge  sucks  up 
water,  or  a bit  of  lump-sugar  the  little  drop  of 
tea  or  coffee  left  in  the  bottom  of  a cup.  But 
I mustn’t  say  much  more  about  this,  or  else  you 
will  tell  me  I am  doing  something  very  much 
like  teaching  my  grandmother  to — you  know 
what.” 

“Your  grandmother,  eh,  young  sharpshins?” 

44  No— I mean  my  uncle.  Now,  I’ll  blow 
the  candle  out,  like  Moses;  not  to  be  in  the 
dark,  though,  but  to  see  into  what  it  is.  Look 
at  the  smoke  rising  from  the  wick.  I’ll  hold  a 
bit  of  lighted  paper  in  the  smoke,  so  as  not  to 
touch  the  wick.  But  see,  for  all  that,  the  can- 
dle lights  again.  So  this  shows  that  the  melted 
wax  sucked  up  through  the  wick  is  turned  into 
vapor  ; and  the  vapor  burns.  The  heat  of  the 
burning  vapor  keeps  on  melting  more  wax,  and 
that  is  sucked  up  too  within  the  flame,  and  turn- 
ed into  vapor,  and  burnt,  and  so  on  till  the  wax 
is  all  used  up,  and  the  candle  is  gone.  So  the 
flame,  uncle,  you  see  is  the  last  of  the  candle, 
and  the  candle  seems  to  go  through  the  flame 
into  nothing — although  it  doesn’t,  but  goes  into 
several  things,  and  isn’t  it  curious,  as  Professor 
Faraday  said,  that  the  candle  should  look  so 
splendid  and  glorious  in  going  away.” 

44  How  well  he  remembers,  doesn’t  he  ?”  ob- 
served Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

44 1 dare  say,”  proceeded  Harry,  “that  the 
flame  of  the  candle  looks  flat  to  you  ; but  if  we 
were  to  put  a lamp  glass  over  it,  so  as  to  shelter 
it  from  the  draught,  you  would  see  it  is  round, 
round  sideways,  and  running  up  to  a peak.  It 
is  drawn  up  by  the  hot  air ; you  know  that  hot 
air  always  rises,  and  that  is  the  way  smoke  is 
taken  up  the  chimney.  What  should  you  think 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  flame  ?” 

“ I should  say,  fire,”  replied  Uncle  Bagges. 

44  Oh,  no ! The  flame  is  hollow.  The  bright 
flame  we  see  is  something  no  thicker  than  a 
thin  peel,  or  skin  ; and  it  doesn’t  touch  the  wick. 
Inside  of  it  is  the  vapor  I told  you  of  just  now. 
If  you  put  one  end  of  a bent  pipe  into  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  and  let  the  other  end  of  the  pipe 
dip  into  a bottle,  the  vapor  or  gas  from  the 
candle  will  mix  with  the  air  there ; and  if  you 
set  fire  to  the  mixture  of  gas  from  the  candle 
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and  air  in  the  bottle,  it  would  go  off  with  a 
bang.” 

u I wish  you’d  do  that,  Harry,”  said  Master 
Tom,  the  younger  brother  of  the  juvenile  lec- 
turer. 

44 1 want  the  proper  things,”  answered  Harry. 
44  Well,  uncle,  the  flame  of  the  candle  is  a little 
shining  case,  with  gas  in  the  inside  of  it,  and 
air  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  case  of  flame  is 
between  the  air  and  the  gas.  The  gas  keeps 
going  into  the  flame  to  burn,  and  when  the  can- 
dle burns  properly,  none  of  it  ever  passes  out 
through  the  flame ; and  none  of  the  air  ever  gets 
in  through  the  flame  to  the  gas.  The  greatest 
heat  of  the  candle  is  in  this  skin,  or  peel,  or 
case  of  flame.” 

44  Case  of  flame !”  repeated  Mr.  Bagges. 
44  Live  and  learn.  I should  have  thought  a 
candle  flame  was  as  thick  as  my  poor  old 
noddle.” 

44 1 can  show  you  the  contrary,”  said  Harry. 
44 1 take  this  piece  of  white  paper,  look,  and 
hold  it  a second  or  two  down  upon  the  candle 
flame,  keeping  the  flame  very  steady.  Now 
I’ll  rub  off  the  black  of  the  smoke,  and — there 
— you  find  that  the  paper  is  soorched  in  the 
shape  of  a ring;  but  inside  the  ring  it  is  only 
dirtied,  and  not  singed  at  all.” 

44  Seeing  is  believing,”  remarked  the  uncle. 

44  But,”  proceeded  Harry,  “there  is  more  in 
the  candle  flame  than  the  gas  that  comes  out  of 
the  candle.  You  know  a candle  won’t  burn 
without  air.  There  must  be  always  air  around 
the  gas,  and  touching  it  like  to  make  it  burn. 
If  a candle  hasn’t  got  enough  air,  it  goes  out,  or 
burns  badly,  so  that  some  of  the  vapor  inside  of 
the  flame  comes  out  through  it  in  the  form  of 
smoke,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  a candle  smok- 
ing. So  now  you  know  why  a great  clumsy 
dip  smokes  more  than  a neat  <wax  candle ; it  is 
because  the  thick  wick  of  the  dip  makes  too 
much  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  air  that  can  get 
to  it.” 

“ Dear  me  ! Well,  I suppose  there  is  a rea- 
son for  every  thing,”  exclaimed  the  young  phi- 
losophers mamma. 

“ What  should  you  say,  now,”  continued 
Harry,  4 4 if  I told  you  that  the  smoke  that  comes 
out  of  a candle  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  a 
candle  light?  Yes;  a candle  shines  by  con- 
suming its  own  smoke.  The  smoke  of  a candle 
is  a cloud  of  small  dust,  and  the  little  grains  of 
the  dust  are  bits  of  charcoal,  or  carbon,  as 
chemists  call  it.  They  are  made  in  the  flame, 
and  burned  in  the  flamo,  and,  while  burning, 
make  the  flame  bright.  They  are  burned  the 
moment  they  are  made ; but  the  flame  goes  on 
making  more  of  them  as  fast  as  it  burns  them ; 
and  that  is  how  it  keeps  bright.  The  place 
they  are  made  in,  is  in  the  case  of  flame  itself, 
where  the  strongest  heat  is.  The  great  heat 
separates  them  from  the  gas  which  comes  from 
the  melted  wax,  and,  as  soon  as  they  touch  the 
air  on  the  outside  of  the  thin  case  of  flame,  they 
burn.” 

44  Can  you  tell  how  it  is  that  the  little  bits  of 
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carbon  cause  the  brightness  of  the  flame  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Wilkinson. 

“ Because  they  are  pieces  of  solid  matter,” 
answered  Harry.  “To  make  a flame  shine, 
there  must  always  be  some  solid — or  at  least 
liquid — matter  in  it.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Mr.  Bagges — “solid  stuff 
necessary  to  brightness.” 

“ Somo  gases  and  other  things,”  resumed 
Harry,  u that  burn  with  a flame  you  can  hardly 
see,  burn  splendidly  when  something  solid  is  put 
into  them.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen — tell  me  if  I 
use  too  hard  words,  uncle — oxygen  and  hydro* 
gen  gases,  if  mixed  together  and  blown  through 
a pipe,  burn  with  plenty  of  heat  but  with  very 
little  light.  But  if  their  flame  is  blown  upon  a 
piece  of  quick-lime,  it  gets  so  bright  as  to  be  i 
quite  dazzling.  Make  the  smoke  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine pass  through  the  same  flame,  and  it 
gives  the  flame  a beautiful  brightness  directly.” 

“I  wonder,”  observed  Uncle  Bagges,  “what 
has  made  you  such  a bright  youth.” 

“ Taking  after  uncle,  perhaps,”  retorted  his 
nephew.  “ Don’t  put  my  candle  and  me  out. 
Well,  carbon  or  charcoal  is  what  causes  the 
brightness  of  all  lamps,  and  candles,  and  other 
common  lights ; so,  of  course,  there  is  carbon  in 
what  they  are  all  made  of.” 

“ So  carbon  is  smoke,  eh  ? and  light  is  owing 
to  your  carbon.  Giving  light  out  of  smoke, 
eh?  as  they  say  in  the  classics,”  observed  Mr. 
Bagges. 

“ But  what  becomes  of  the  candle,”  pursued 
Harry,  “as  it  bums  away?  where  does  it  go?” 

“ Nowhere,”  said  his  mamma,  “ I should 
think.  It  bums  to  nothing.” 

“ Oh,  dear,  no  !”  said  Harry,  “every  thing — 
every  body  goes  somewhere.” 

“Eh! — rather  an  important  consideration 
that,”  Mr.  Bagges  moralized. 

“ You  can  see  it  goes  into  smoke,  whioh 
makes  soot,  for  ono  thing,”  pursued  Harry. 

“ There  are  other  things  it  goes  into,  not  to  be 
seen  by  only  looking,  but  you  can  get  to  see 
them  by  taking  the  right  means — just  put  your 
hand  over  the  candle,  uncle.” 

“ Thank  you,  young  gentleman,  I had  rather 
be  excused.” 

“ Not  close  enough  down  to  bum  you,  uncle ; 
higher  up.  There — you  feel  a stream  of  hot 
air ; so  something  seems  to  rise  from  the  candle. 
Suppose  you  were  to  put  a very  long,  slender 
gas-burner  over  the  flame,  and  let  the  flame 
bum  just  within  the  end  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
chimney,  some  of  the  hot  steam  would  go  up 
and  come  out  at  the  top,  but  a sort  of  dew 
would  be  left  behind  in  the  glass  chimney,  if 
the  chimney  was  cold  enough  when  you  put  it 
on.  There  are  ways  of  collecting  this  sort  of 
dew,  and  when  it  is  collected  it  turns  out  to  be 
really  water.  I am  not  joking,  uncle.  Water 
is  one  of  the  things  which  the  candle  turns  into 
in  burning — water  coming  out  of  fire.  A jet  j 
of  oil  gives  above  a pint  of  water  in  burning. 
In  somo  lighthouses  they  bum,  Professor  Fara-  ( 
day  says,  up  to  two  gallons  of  oil  in  a night, 


and  if  the  windows  are  cold,  the  steam  from  the 
oil  clouds  the  inside  of  the  windows,  and,  in 
frosty  weather,  freezes  into  ice  ” 

“ Water  out  of  a candle,  eh  ?”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bagges.  “ As  hard  to  get,  I should  have 
thought,  as  blood  out  of  a post.  Where  does  it 
come  from?” 

“ Part  from  the  wax,  and  part  from  the  air, 
and  yet  not  a drop  of  it  comes  either  from  the 
air  or  the  wax.  What  do  you  make  of  that, 
uncle  ?” 

“ Eh  ? Oh  ! I’m  no  hand  at  riddles.  Give 
it  up.” 

“No  riddle  at  all,  uncle.  The  part  that 
comes  from  the  wax  isn’t  water,  and  the  part 
that  comes  from  the  air  isn’t  water,  but  when 
I put  together  they  become  water.  Water  is  a 
mixture  of  two  things,  then.  This  can  be 
shown.  Put  some  iron  wire  or  turnings  into  a 
gun-barrel  open  at  both  ends.  Heat  the  middle 
of  the  barrel  red-hot  in  a little  furnace.  Keep 
the  heat  up,  and  send  the  steam  of  boiling  water 
through  the  red-hot  gun-barrel.  What  will 
come  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  barrel  won’t 
be  steam ; it  will  be  gas,  which  doesn't  turn  to 
water  again  when  it  gets  cold,  and  which  bums 
if  you  put  a light  to  it.  Take  the  turnings 
out  of  the  gun-barrel,  and  you  will  find  them 
changed  to  rust,  and  heavier  than  when  they 
were  put  in.  Part  of  the  water  is  the  gas  that 
comes  out  of  the  barrel,  the  other  part  is  what 
mixes  with  the  iron  turnings,  and  changes  them 
to  rust,  and  makes  them  heavier.  You  can  fill 
a bladder  with  the  gas  that  comes  out  of  the 
gun-barrel,  or  you  can  pass  bubbles  of  it  up  into 
a jar  of  water  turned  upside  down  in  a trough, 
and,  as  I said,  you  can  make  this  part  of  the 
water  bum.” 

“ Eh  ?”  cried  Mr.  Bagges.  “ Upon  ray  word ! 
One  of  these  days,  we  shall  have  you  setting  the 
Thames  on  fire.” 

“Nothing  more  easy,”  said  Harry,  “than to 
burn  part  of  the  Thames,  or  any  other  water; 
I mean  the  gas  that  I have  just  told  you  about, 
which  is  called  hydrogen.  In  burning,  hydro- 
gen produces  water  again,  like  the  flame  of  the 
candle.  Indeed,  hydrogen  is  that  part  of  the 
water,  formed  by  a candle  burning,  that  comes 
from  the  wax.  All  things  that  have  hydrogen 
in  them  produce  water  in  burning,  and  the  more 
there  is  in  them,  the  more  they  produco.  When 
pure  hydrogen  bums,  nothing  comes  from  it  but 
water,  no  smoke  or  soot  at  all.  If  you  were  to 
bum  one  ounce  of  it,  the  water  you  would  get 
would  be  just  nine  ounces.  There  are  many 
ways  of  making  hydrogen,  besides  out  of  steam 
by  the  hot  gun-barrel.  I could  show  it  you  in 
a moment  by  pouring  a little  sulphuric  acid 
mixed  with  water  into  a bottle  upon  a few  rinc 
or  steel  filings,  and  putting  a cork  in  the  bottle 
with  a little  pipe  through  it,  and  setting  fire  to 
the  gas  that  would  come  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe.  We  should  find  the  flame  very  hot,  but 
having  scarcely  any  brightness.  I should  Itw 
you  to  see  the  curious  qualities  of  hydrogen, 
particularly  how  light  it  is,  so  as  to  carry  thing* 
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up  in  the  air ; and  I wish  I had  a small  balloon 
to  fill  wilh  it  and  make  go  up  to  the  ceiling,  or 
a bag-pipe  full  of  it  to  blow  soap-bubbles  with, 
and  show  how  much  faster  they  rise  than  com- 
mon ones,  blown  with  the  breath.*5 

“ So  do  I,55  interposed  Master  Tom. 

u And  so,55  resumed  Harry,  “ hydrogen,  you 
know,  unde,  is  part  of  water,  and  just  one-ninth 
part.55 

41  As  hydrogen  is  to  water,  so  is  a tailor  to 
an  ordinary  individual,  eh?55  Mr.  Bagges  re- 
marked. 

44  Well,  now,  then,  uncle,  if  hydrogen  is  the 
tailors  part  of  the  water,  what  are  the  other 
eight  parts  ? The  iron  turnings  used  to  make 
hydrogen  in  the  gun-barrel,  and  rusted,  take  just 
those  eight  parts  from  the  water  in  the  shape 
of  steam,  and  are  so  much  the  heavier.  Burn 
iron  turnings  in  the  air,  and  they  make  the 
same  rust,  and  gain  just  the  same  in  weight. 
So  the  other  eight  parts  must  be  found  in  the 
air  for  one  thing,  and  in  the  rusted  iron  turnings 
for  another,  and  they  must  also  be  in  the  water  ; 
and  now  the  question  is,  how  to  get  at  them?55 

44  Out  of  the  water  ? Fish  for  them,  I should 
say,”  suggested  Mr.  Bagges. 

44  Why,  so  we  can,”  said  Harry.  44  Only 
instead  of  hooks  and  lines,  we  must  use  wires — 
two  wires,  one  from  one  end,  the  other  from  the 
other,  of  a galvanic  battery.  Put  the  points  of 
these  wires  into  water,  a little  distance  apart, 
and  they  instantly  take  the  water  to  pieces.  If 
they  are  of  copper,  or  a meial  that  will  rust 
easily,  one  of  them  begins  to  rust,  and  air-bub- 
bles come  up  from  the  other.  These  bubbles 
are  hydrogen.  The  other  part  of  the  water 
mixes  with  the  end  of  the  wire  and  makes  rust. 
But  if  the  wires  are  of  gold,  or  a metal  that 
does  not  rust  easily,  air-bubbles  rise  from  the 
ends  of  both  wires.  Collect  the  bubbles  from 
both  wires  in  a tube,  and  fire  them,  and  they 
turn  to  water  again ; and  this  water  is  exactly 
the  same  weight  as  the  quantity  that  has  been 
changed  into  the  two  gases.  Now,  then,  uncle, 
what  should  you  think  water  was  composed  of?55 

14  Eh?  well — I suppose  of  those  very  identical 
two  gases,  young  gentleman.” 

44  Right,  uncle.  Recollect  that  the  gas  from 
one  of  the  wires  w-as  hydrogen,  the  one-ninth  of 
water.  What  should  you  guess  the  gas  from 
the  other  wire  to  be  ?” 

44  Stop— eh  ? — wait  a bit — eh— oh ! — why, 
the  other  eight-ninths,  to  be  sure.” 

44  Good  again,  uncle.  Now  this  gas  that  is 
eight-ninths  of  water  is  the  gas  called  oxygen 
that  I mentioned  just  now.  This  is  a very 
curious  gas.  It  won*t  burn  in  air  at  all  it- 
self, like  gas  from  a lamp,  but  it  has  a won- 
derful power  of  making  things  burn  that  are 
lighted  and  put  into  it.  If  you  fill  a jar  with 
it—” 

44How  do  you  manage  that?55  Mr.  Bagges 
inquired. 

“You  fill  the  jar  with  water,55  answered 
Harry,  “and  you  star*!  it  upside  down  in  a 
vessel  full  of  water  too  Then  you  let  bubbles 
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of  the  gas  up  into  the  jar,  and  they  turn  out  the 
water  and  take  its  place.  Put  a stopper  in  the 
neck  of  the  jar,  or  hold  a glass  plate  against 
the  mouth  of  it,  and  you  can  take  it  out  of  the 
water,  and  so  have  bottled  oxygen.  A lighted 
candle  put  into  a jar  of  oxygen  blazes  up 
directly  and  is  consumed  before  you  can  say 
4 Jack  Robinson.5  Charcoal  burns  away  in  it 
as  fast,  with  beautiful  bright  sparks— phosphorus 
with  a light  that  dazzles  you  to  look  at — and 
a piece  of  iron  or  steel  just  made  red-hot  at 
the  end  first,  is  burnt  in  oxygen  quicker  than  a 
stick  would  be  in  common  air.  The  experi- 
ment of  burning  things  in  oxygen  beats  any  fire- 
works.” 

44  Ob,  how  jolly !”  exclaimed  Tom. 

“ Now  we  see,  uncle,55  Harry  continued, 

44  that  water  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen  united 
together,  that  water  is  got  wherever  hydrogen 
is  burnt  in  common  air,  that  a candle  won’t  burn 
without  air,  and  that  when  a candle  burns  there 
is  hydrogen  in  it  burning,  and  forming  water. 

Now.  then,  where  does  the  hydrogen  of  the 
candle  get  the  oxygen  from,  to  turn  into  water 
with  it?55 

44  From  the  air,  eh  ?” 

44  Just  so.  I can’t  stop  to  tell  you  of  th£ 
other  things  which  there  is  oxygen  in,  and  the 
many  beautiful  and  amusing  ways  of  getting  it. 

But  as  there  is  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  as  oxygen 
makes  things  burn  at  such  a rate,  perhaps  you 
wonder  why  air  does  not  make  things  burn  as 
fast  as  oxygen.  The  reason  is,  that  there  is 
something  else  in  the  air  that  mixes  with  tbe 
oxygen  and  weakens  it.” 

41  Makes  a sort  of  gaseous  grog  of  it,  eh  ?” 
said  Mr.  Bagges.  44  But  how  is  that  proved?*' 

“ Why,  there  is  a gas,  called  nitrous  gas,  which, 
if  you  mix  it  with  oxygen,  takes  all  tho  oxygen 
into  itself,  and  the  mixture  of  the  nitrous  gas 
and  oxygen,  if  you  put  water  with  it,  goes  into 
the  water.  Mix  nitrous  gas  and  air  together 
in  a jar  over  water,  and  the  nitrous  gas  takes 
away  the  oxygen,  and  then  the  water  sucks  up 
the  mixed  oxygen  and  nitrous  gas,  and  that 
part  of  the  air  which  weakens  the  oxygen  is  left 
behind.  Burning  phosphorus  in  confined  air 
will  also  take  all  the  oxygen  from  it,  and  there 
are  other  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
portion  of  air  left  behind  is  called  nitrogen.  You 
wouldn’t  know  it  from  common  air  by  the  look : 
it  has  no  color,  taste,  nor  smell,  and  it  won’t 
burn.  But  things  won’t  hum  in  it  either  ; and 
any  thing  on  fire  put  into  it  goes  out  directly. 

It  isn’t  fit  to  breathe  ; and  a mouse,  or  any 
animal,  shut  up  in  it  dies.  It  isn’t  poisonous, 
though;  creatures  only  die  in  it  for  want  of 
oxygen.  We  breathe  it  with  oxygen,  and  then  it 
does  no  harm,  but  good ; for  if  we  breathe  pure 
oxygen,  we  should  breathe  away  so  violently, 
that  we  should  soon  breathe  our  life  out.  In 
the  same  way,  if  the  air  were  nothing  but 
oxygen,  a candle  would  not  last  above  a minute. 

“What  a tallow-chandler’s  hill  we  should 
have !”  remarked  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

44  4 If  a house  were  on  fire  in  oxygon,5  as 
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Professor  Faraday  said,  ‘every  iron  bar,  or 
rafter,  or  pillar,  every  nail  and  iron  tool,  and 
the  fire-place  itself;  all  the  zinc  and  copper! 
roofs,  and  leaden  coverings,  and  gutters,  and 
pipes,  would  consume  and  burn,  increasing  the 
combustion.5  55 

“ That  would  be,  indeed,  burning  ‘ like  a 
house  on  fire,5  5 5 observed  Mr.  Bagges.  \ 

iS  1 Think,5  55  said  Harry,  continuing  his  quota- 
tion, “ ‘ of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  a steam- 
engine  manufactory.  Think  of  au  iron-proof  ] 
chest — no  proof  against  oxygen.  Think  of  a 
locomotive  and  its  train — every  engine,  every  1 
carriage,  and  even  every  rail  would  be  set  on 
firo  and  burnt  up.5  So  now,  uncle,  I think  you 
see  what  the  use  of  nitrogen  is,  and  especially ; 
how  it  prevents  a candle  from  burning  out  too  | 
fast.55  ! 

“ Eh  ?55  said  Mr.  Bagges.  “ Well,  I will  say  | 
I do  think  we  are  under  considerable  obligations 
to  nitrogen.55 

‘‘I  have  explained  to  you,  uncle,55  pursued 
Harry,  “ how  a candle,  in  burning,  turns  into  ’ 
water.  But  it  turns  into  something  else  besides  i 
that ; there  is  a stream  of  hot  air  going  up  from  I 
it  that  won’t  condense  into  dew ; some  of  that 
is  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  which  the  candle  has 
taken  all  the  oxygen  from.  But  there  is  more  | 
in  it  than  nitrogen.  Hold  a long  glass  tube! 
over  a candle,  so  that  the  stream  of  hot  air  from 
it  may  go  up  through  the  tube.  Hold  a jar 
over  the  end  of  the  tube  to  collect  some  of  the 
stream  of  hot  air.  Put  some  lime-water,  which 
looks  quite  clear,  into  the  jar  ; stop  the  jar,  and 
shake  it  up.  The  lime-water,  which  was  quite 
clear  before,  turns  milky.  Then  there  is  some- 
thing made  by  the  burning  of  the  candle  that 
changes  the  color  of  the  lime-water.  That  is 
a gas,  too,  and  you  can  collect  it,  and  examine 
it.  It  is  to  be  got  from  several  things,  and  is 
a part  of  all  chalk,  marble,  and  the  shells  of 
eggs  or  of  shell-fish.  The  easiest  way  to  make 
it  is  by  pouring  muriatio  or  sulphuric  acid  on  | 
chalk  or  marble.  The  marble  or  chalk  begins 
to  hiss  or  bubble,  and  you  can  collect  the  bubbles 
in  the  same  way  that  you  can  oxygen.  The 
gas  made  by  the  candle  in  burning,  and  which 
also  is  got  out  of  the  chalk  and  marble,  is  called 
Carbonic  acid.  It  puts  out  a light  in  a moment ; 
it  kills  any  animal  that  breathes  it,  and  it  is 
really  poisonous  to  breathe,  because  it  destroys 
life  even  when  mixed  with  a pretty  large  quan- 
tity of  common  air.  The  bubbles  made  by  beer ; 
when  it  ferments,  are  carbonic  acid,  so  is  the  air 
that  fizzes  out  of  soda-water — and  it  is  good  to 
swullow  though  it  is  deadly  to  breathe.  It  is 1 
got  from  chalk  by  burning  the  chalk  as  well  as 
by  putting  acid  to  it,  and  burning  the  carbonic 
acid  out  of  chalk  makes  the  chalk  lime.  This  j 
is  why  people  are  killed  sometimes  by  getting  j 
in  the  way  of  the  wind  that  blows  from  lime- 1 
kilns.55 

“ Of  which  it  is  advisable  carefully  to  keep  to 
the  windwnrd,”  Mr.  Wilkinson  observed. 

“The  most  curious  thing  about  carbonic  acid 
gas,”  proceeded  Harry,  “is  its  weight.  Allhough 


it  is  only  a sort  of  air,  it  is  so  heavy  that  you  can 
pour  it  from  one  vessel  into  another.  You  may 
dip  a cup  of  it  and  pour  it  down  upon  a candle, 
and  it  will  put  the  candle  out,  which  would 
astonish  an  ignorant  person;  because  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  as  invisible  as  the  air,  and  the  candle 
seems  to  be  put  out  by  nothing.  A soap-bubble 
of  common  air  floats  on  it  like  wood  on  water. 
Its  weight  is  what  makes  it  collect  in  brewers' 
vats;  and  also  in  wells,  where  it  is  produced 
naturally ; and  owing  to  its  collecting  in  such 
places  it  causes  the  deaths  we  so  often  hear 
about  of  those  who  go  down  into  them  without 
proper  care.  It  is  found  in  many  springs  of 
water,  more  or  less ; and  a great  deal  of  it  comes 
out  of  the  earth  in  some  places.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  is  what  stupefies  the  dogs  in  the  Grotto  del 
Cane.  Well,  but  how  is  carbonio  acid  gas  made 
by  the  candle  ?55 

“ I hope  with  your  candle  you’ll  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject,55  said  Uncle  Bagges. 

“I  hope  so,5’  answered  Harry.  “Recollect 
it  is  the  burning  of  the  smoke,  or  soot,  or  carbon 
of  the  candle  that  makes  the  candle-flame  bright. 
Also  that  the  candle  won’t  burn  without  air. 
Likewise  that  it  will  not  burn  in  nitrogen,  or 
air  that  has  been  deprived  of  oxygen.  So  the 
carbon  of  the  candle  mingles  with  oxygen,  in 
burning,  to  make  carbonic  acid  gas,  just  as  the 
hydrogen  does  to  form  water.  Carbonic  acid 
gas,  then,  is  carbon  or  charcoal  dissolved  in 
oxygen.  Here  is  black  soot  getting  invisible 
and  changing  into  air ; and  this  seems  strange, 
uncle,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Ahem!  Strange,  if  true,5’  answered  Mr. 
Bagges.  “Eh?  well!  I suppose  it’s  all  right.” 

“ Quite  so,  uncle.  Burn  carbon  or  charcoal 
either  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen,  and  it  is  sure 
always  to  make  carbonic  acid,  and  nothing  else, 
if  it  is  dry.  No  dew  or  mist  gathers  in  a cold 
glass  jar  if  you  burn  dry  charcoal  in  it.  The 
charcoal  goes  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  leaves  nothing  behind  but  ashes,  which  are 
j only  earthy  stuff  that  was  in  the  charcoal,  but 
not  part  of  the  charcoal  itself.  And  now,  shall 
1 1 tell  you  something  about  carbon?” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  assented  Mr.  Bagges. 

“ I said  that  there  was  carbon  or  charcoal  in 
all  common  lights — so  there  is  in  every  common 
kind  of  fuel.  If  you  heat  coal  or  wood  away 
from  the  air,  some  gas  comes  away,  and  leaves 
! behind  coke  from  coal,  and  charcoal  from  wood ; 
both  carbon,  though  not  pure.  Heat  carbon  as 
much  as  you  will  in  a close  vessel,  and  it  does 
not  change  in  the  least ; but  let  the  air  get  to  it, 
and  then  it  burns  and  flies  off  in  carbonic  acid 
gas.  This  makes  carbon  so  convenient  for  fuel 
But  it  is  ornamental  as  w*ell  as  useful,  uncle. 
The  diamond  is  nothing  else  than  carbon.” 

“The  diamond,  eh?  You  mean  the  black 
diamond.” 

“No;  the  diamond,  really  and  truly.  The 
diamond  is  only  carbon  in  the  shape  of  a crystal.” 

“ Eh  ? and  can’t  some  of  your  clever  chemists 
crystallize  a little  bit  of  carton,  and  make  a Koh- 
i-noor  ?” 
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holder  welcomes  the  passing  traveler,  Edward  must  introduce  you  to  my  family.  You  are  ns 
was  under  no  anxiety  as  to  shelter.  He  only  such  a stranger  to  us,  as  you  fancy.” 
wished,  before  the  night  quite  set  in,  to  reach  With  these  words  he  took  Edward  by  the 
some  country  house  or  castle ; and  now  that  the  arm,  and,  lighted  by  the  servant,  they  passed 
storm  had  abated  in  some  degree,  that  the  through  several  lofty  rooms,  which  were  very 
heavens  were  a little  clearer,  and  that  a few  handsomely  furnished,  although  in  an  old-f&sh- 
stars  peeped  out,  a large  valley  opened  before  ioned  style,  with  faded  Flemish  carpets,  large 
them,  whose  bold  outline  Edward  could  dis-  chandeliers,  and  high-backed  chairs  : ever* 
tinguish,  even  in  the  uncertain  light.  The  well-  thing  in  keeping  with  what  the  yputh  bad  al- 
defined  roofs  of  a neat  village  were  perceptible,  ready  seen  in  the  castle.  Here  were  the  Ladies 
and  behind  these,  half-way  up  the  mountain  that  of  the  house.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  by 
crowned  the  plain,  Edward  thought  he  could  the  side  of  an  immense  stove,  ornamented  with 
discern  a large  building  which  glimmered  with  a large  shield  of  the  family  arms,  richly  em- 
more  than  one  light.  The  road  led  straight  blazoned,  and  crowned  by  a gigantic  Turk,  in 
into  the  village.  Edward  stopped  and  in-  a most  comfortable  attitude  of  repose  sat  the 
quired.  lady  of  the  house,  an  elderly  matron  of  tolera- 

That  building  was,  indeed,  a castle ; the  ble  circumference,  in  a gown  of  dark  red  satin, 
village  belonged  to  it,  and  both  were  the  prop-  with  a black  mantle,  and  a snow-white  lace 
erty  of  the  Baron  Friedenberg.  44  Friedenberg !”  cap.  She  appeared  to  be  playing  cards  with 
repeated  Edward  : the  name  sounded  familiar  the  chaplain,  who  sat  opposite  to  her  at  the 
to  him,  yet  he  could  not  call  to  mind  when  and  table,  and  the  Baron  Friedenberg  to  have  made 
where  he  had  heard  it.  He  inquired  if  the  the  third  hand  at  ombre,  till  he  was  called 
family  were  at  home,  hired  a guide,  and  arrived  away  to  welcome  his  guest.  On  the  other  side 
at  length,  by  a rugged  path  which  wound  itself  1 of  the  room  were  two  young  ladies,  an  elder 
round  steep  rocks,  to  the  summit  of  them,  and  j person,  who  might  be  a governess,  and  a couple 
finally  to  the  castle,  which  was  perched  there  | of  children,  very  much  engrossed  by  a game  at 
like  an  eagle’s  nest.  The  tinkling  of  the  bells  j loto. 

on  Edward’s  sledge  attracted  the  attention  of  j As  Edward  entered,  the  ladies  rose  to  greet 
the  inmates;  the  door  was  opened  with  prompt  him;  a chair  was  placed  for  him  near  the  mis- 
hospitality — servants  appeared  with  torches  ; ! tress  of  the  house,  and  very  soon  a cup  of  choe- 
Edward  was  assisted  to  emerge  from  under  the  < date  and  a bottle  of  tokay  were  served  on  a rich 
frozen  apron  of  his  carriage,  out  of  his  heavy  silver  salver,  to  restore  the  traveler  after  the 
pelisse,  stiff  with  hoar  frost,  and  up  a comfort-  j cold  and  discomfort  of  his  drive ; in  fact  it  was 
able  staircase  into  a long  saloon  of  simple  con-  easy  for  him  to  feel  that  these  44  far-away” 
struction,  where  a genial  warmth  appeared  to  I people  were  by  no  means  displeased  at  his 
welcome  him  from  a spacious  stove  in  the  cor-  j arrival.  An  agreeable  conversation  soon  be- 
nor.  The  servants  here  placed  two  large  burn-  gan  among  all  parties.  His  travels,  the  shoot- 
ing candles  in  massive  silver  sconces,  and  went  ing  match,  the  neighborhood,  agriculture,  all 
out  to  announce  the  stranger.  afforded  subjects,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 

The  fltting-up  of  the  room,  or  rather  saloon,  Edward  felt  as  if  he  had  long  been  domestica- 
was  perfectly  simple.  Family  portraits,  in  | ted  with  these  simple  but  truly  well  informed 
heavy  frames,  hung  roung  the  walls,  diversified  people. 

by  some  maps.  Magnificent  stags’  horns  were  Two  hours  flew  swiftly  by,  and  then  b beB 
arranged  between ; and  tho  taste  of  the  master  1 sounded  for  supper ; the  servants  returned  with 
of  the  house  was  easily  detected  in  the  hunting-  lights,  announced  that  the  supper  was  on  the 
knives,  powder-flasks,  carbines,  smoking-bags,  tabic,  and  lighted  the  company  into  the  dining- 
and  sportsmen’s  pouches,  which  were  arranged,  room — the  same  into  which  Edward  had  first 
not  without  taste,  as  trophies  of  the  chase,  been  ushered.  Here,  in  the  background,  some 
The  ceiling  was  supported  by  large  beams,  other  characters  appeared  on  the  scene — the 
dingy  with  smoke  and  age ; and  on  the  sides  of  agent,  a couple  of  subalterns,  and  the  physician, 
the  room  were  long  benches,  covered  and  pad-  The  guests  ranged  themselves  round  the  table, 
ded  with  dark  cloth,  and  studded  with  large  Edward’s  place  was  between  the  baron  and  bis 
brass  nails ; while  round  the  dinner-table  were  ’ wife.  The  chaplain  said  a short  grace,  when 
placed  several  arm-chairs,  also  of  an  ancient  the  baroness,  with  an  uneasy  look,  glanced  at 
date.  All  bore  tho  aspect  of  the  44  good  old  her  husband  over  Edward’s  shoulder,  and  said, 
times,”  of  a simple  patriarchal  life  with  afflu-  in  a low  whisper, 

ence.  Edward  felt  as  if  there  were  a kind  44  My  love,  we  are  thirteen — that  will  never 
welcome  in  the  inanimate  objects  which  sur-  j do.” 

rounded  him,  when  the  inner  door  opened,  and  ■ The  baron  smiled,  beckoned  to  the  youngest 
the  master  of  the  house  entered,  preceded  by  a j of  the  clerks,  and  whispered  to  him.  The 
servant,  and  welcomed  his  guest  with  courteous  j youth  bowed,  and  withdrew.  The  servant 
cordiality.  took  the  cover  away,  and  served  his  supper  in 

Some  apologies  which  Edward  offered  on  ! the  next  room, 
account  of  his  intrusion,  were  silenced  in  a I 44  My  wife,”  said  Friedenberg,  14  is  supersti- 
moment.  j tious,  as  all  mountaineers  are.  She  thinks  it 

44  Come,  now,  lieutenant,”  said  the  baron,  44  1 I unlucky  to  dine  thirteen.  It  certainly  has  bap* 
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pened  twice  (whether  from  chance  or  not  who 
can  tell  ?)  that  we  have  had  to  mourn  the  death 
of  an  acquaintance  who  had,  a short  time  before, 
made  the  thirteenth  at  our  table.” 

“ This  idea  is  not  confined  to  the  mountains. 
I know  many  people  in  the  capital  who  think 
with  the  baroness,”  said  Edward.  “ Although  in 
a town  such  ideas,  which  belong  more  especially 
to  the  olden  time,  are  more  likely  to  be  lost  in  the 
whirl  and  bustle  which  usually  silences  every 
thing  that  is  not  essentially  matter  of  fact.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  lieutenant,”  replied  the  baroness, 
smiling  good-humoredly,  “ we  keep  up  old  cus- 
toms better  in  the  mountains.  You  see  that  by 
our  furniture.  People  in  the  capital  would  call 
this  sadly  old-fashioned.” 

“ That  which  is  really  good  and  beautiful  can 
never  appear  out  of  date,”  rejoined  Edward, 
courteously ; u and  here,  if  I mistake  not,  pre- 
sides a spirit  that  is  ever  striving  after  both.  I 
must  confess,  baron,  that  when  I first  entered 
your  house,  it  was  this  very  aspect  of  the  olden 
time  that  enchanted  me  beyond  measure.” 

44  That  is  always  the  effect  which  simplicity 
has  on  every  unspoiled  mind,”  answered  Fried- 
enberg ; 44  but  townspeople  have  seldom  a taste 
for  such  things.” 

44  I was  partly  educated  on  my  father’s 
estate,”  said  Edward,  44  which  was  situated  in 
the  Highlands : and  it  appeared  to  me  as  if, 
when  I entered  your  house.  1 were  visiting  a 
neighbor  of  my  father’s,  for  the  general  aspect 
is  quite  the  same  here  as  with  us.” 

44  Yes,”  said  the  chaplain,  44  mountainous  dis- 
tricts have  all  a family  likeness  : the  same 
necessities,  the  same  struggles  with  nature,  the 
same  seclusion,  all  produce  the  same  way  of  life 
among  mountaineers.” 

44  On  that  account  the  prejudice  against  the 
number  thirteen  was  especially  familiar  to  me,” 
replied  Edward.  44  We  also  dislike  it;  and  we 
retain  a consideration  for  many  supernatural, 
or  at  least  inexplicable  things,  which  I have 
met  with  again  in  this  neighborhood.” 

“Yes,  here,  almost  more  than  any  where 
else,”  continued  the  chaplain.  41  I think  we 
excel  all  other  mountaineers  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  our  legends  and  ghost  stories.  I as- 
sure you  that  there  is  not  a cave,  or  a church, 
or,  above  all,  a castle,  for  miles  round  about, 
of  which  we  could  not  relate  something  super- 
natural.” 

The  baroness,  who  perceived  the  turn  which 
the  conversation  was  likely  to  take,  thought  it 
better  to  send  the  children  to  bed  ; and  when 
they  were  gone,  the  priest  continued,  44  Even 
here,  in  this  castle — ” 

44  Hero  l”  inquired  Edward,  44  in  this  very 
castle  ?” 

44  Yes,  yes,  lieutenant!”  interposed  the  baron, 
44  this  house  has  the  reputation  of  being  haunt- 
ed j and  the  most  extraordinary  thing  is,  that 
the  matter  can  not  be  denied  by  the  skeptical, 
or  accounted  for  by  the  reasonable.” 

“And  yet,”  said  Edward,  44  the  castle  looks 
so  cheerful,  so  habitable.” 


“ Yes,  this  part  which  we  live  in,”  answered 
the  baron ; 44  but  it  consists  of  only  a few  apart- 
ments sufficient  for  my  family  and  these  gentle- 
men; the  other  portion  of  the  building  is  half 
in  ruins,  and  dates  from  the  period  when  men 
established  themselves  on  the  mountains  for 
greater  safety.” 

44  There  are  some  who  maintain,”  said  the 
physician,  44  that  a part  of  the  walls  of  the  east- 
ern tower  itself  are  of  Roman  origin ; but  that 
would  surely  be  difficult  to  prove.” 

44  But,  gentlemen,”  observed  the  baroness, 
44  you  are  losing  yourselves  in  learned  descrip- 
tions as  to  the  erection  of  the  castle,  and  our 
1 guest  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  he  is  anxious 
| to  hear.” 

| 44  Indeed,  madam,”  replied  the  chaplain, 

! 44  this  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject, 

| since  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building 
I lies  the  chamber  in  question.” 

! 44  Where  apparitions  have  been  seen  ?”  in- 

quired Edward,  eagerly. 

j 44  Not  exactly,”  replied  the  baroness;  44  there 
is  nothing  fearful  to  be  seen.” 

! 44  Come,  let  us  tell  him  at  once,”  interrupted 

• the  baron.  u The  fact  is,  that  every  guest  who 
| sleeps  for  the  first  time  in  this  room  (and  it  has 
| fallen  to  the  lot  of  many,  in  turn,  to  do  so),  is 
visited  by  some  important,  significant  dream  or 
vision,  or  whatever  I ought  to  call  it,  in  which 
some  future  event  is  prefigured  to  him,  or  some 
I past  mystery  cleared  up,  which  he  had  vainly 
j striven  to  comprehend  before.” 

I 44  Then,  ” interposed  Edward,  44  it  must  be 
1 something  like  what  is  known  in  the  Highlands 
I under  the  name  of  second  sight,  a privilege,  as 
some  consider  it,  which  several  persons  and 
1 several  families  enjoy.” 

“Just  so,”  said  the  physician,  44  the  cases  are 
; very  similar;  yet  the  most  mysterious  part  of 
this  affair  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  originate 
with  the  individual,  or  his  organization,  or  his 
sympathy  with  beings  of  the  invisible  world ; 
no,  the  individual  has  nothing  to  say  to  it — the 
! locality  does  it  all.  Every  one  who  sleeps  in 
I that  room  has  his  mysterious  dream,  and  the 
result  proves  its  truth.” 

“ At  least  in  most  instances,”  continued  the 
i baron,  44  when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  cases  confirmed.  I remember  once 
in  particular.  You  may  recollect,  lieutenant, 
that  when  you  first  came  iu  I had  the  honor  of 
telling  you,  you  were  not  quite  a stranger  to 
me. 

44 Certainly,  baron;  and  I have  been  wishing 
i for  a long  time  to  ask  an  explanation  of  these 
words.” 

44  We  have  often  heard  your  name  mentioned 
by  a particular  friend  of  yours— one  who  could 
never  pronounce  it  without  emotion.” 

44  Ah!”  cried  Edward,  who  now  saw  clearly 
why  the  baron’s  name  hod  sounded  familiar  to 
him  also ; 4 4 ah ! you  speak  of  my  friend  Hall- 
berg;  truly  do  you  say,  we  were  indeed  dear  to 
each  other.” 

“ Were !”  echoed  the  baron,  in  a faltering 
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tone,  as  he  observed  the  sudden  change  in  Ed-  ( furthest  corner.  A high-canopied  bed,  hung 
ward’s  voice  and  countenance  ; “ can  the  bloom-  with  costly  but  old-fashioned  damask,  of  a dark 
ing,  vigorous  youth  be — ” green,  in  which  were  swelling  pillows  of  snowy 

“Dead!”  exclaimed  Edward ; and  the  baron  whiteness,  tied  with  green  bows,  and  a silk 
deeply  regretted  that  he  had  touched  so  tender  coverlet  of  the  same  color,  looked  very  inviting 
a chord,  as  he  saw  the  young  officer’s  eyes  fill  to  the  tired  traveler.  Sofa  and  chairs  of  faded 
with  tears,  and  a dark  cloud  pass  over  his  ani-  needlework,  a carved  oak  commode  and  table, 
mated  feutures.  a looking-glass  iq  heavy  framework,  a prie-dieu 

“Forgive  me,”  he  continued,  while  he  leaned  and  crucifix  above  it,  constituted  the  furniture 
forward  and  pressed  his  companion’s  hand ; “I  of  the  room,  where,  above  all  things,  cleanliness 
grieve  that  a thoughtless  word  should  have  and  comfort  preponderated,  while  a good  deal  of 
awakened  such  deep  sorrow.  I had  no  idea  of  silver  plate  was  spread  out  on  the  toilet-table, 
his  death;  we  all  loved  the  handsome  young  Edward  looked  round.  “ A beautiful  room  1” 
man,  and  by  his  description  of  you  were  already  he  said.  u Answer  me  one  question,  baron,  if 
much  interested  in  you  before  we  had  ever  seen  you  please.  Did  he  ever  sleep  here  ?” 
you.”  “Certainly,”  replied  Friedenberg;  “it  wm 

The  conversation  now  turned  e at i rely  on  his  usual  room  when  he  was  here,  and  he  M a 
Hallberg.  Ed  ward  related  the  particulars  of  his  most  curious  dream  in  that  bed,  which,  aa  he 
death.  Every  one  present  had  something  to  assured  us,  made  a great  impression  on  him.” 
say  in  his  praise;  and  although  this  sudden  “And  what  was  it?”  inquired . Edward, 
allusion  to  his  dearest  friend  had  agitated  Ed-  j eagerly. 

ward  in  no  slight  degree,  yet  it  was  a consola- 1 “ He  never  told  us,  for,  as  you  well  know,  he 

tion  to  him  to  listen  to  the  tribute  these  worthy  j was  reserved  by  nature ; but  we  gathered  from 
people  paid  to  the  memory  of  Ferdinand,  and  to  some  words  that  he  let  slip,  that  an  early  and 
see  how  genuine  was  their  regret  at  the  tidings  I sudden  death  was  foretold.  Alas ! your  narra- 
of  his  early  death.  The  time  passed  swiftly  ■ tive  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  prediction.” 
away  in  conversation  of  much  interest,  and  the  I “ Wonderful ! He  always  had  a similar  fore- 
whole company  were  surprised  to  hear  ten  j boding,  and  many  a time  has  he  grieved  me 
o’clock  strike;  an  nnasually  late  hour  for  this  j by  alluding  to  it,”  said  Edward;  “yet  it  never 
quiet,  regular  family.  The  chaplain  read  j made  him  gloomy  or  discontented.  He  went 
prayers,  in  which  Edward  devoutly  joined,  and  on  his  way  firmly  and  calmly,  and  looked  for- 
then  he  kissed  the  matron’s  hand,  and  felt  ward  with  joy,  I might  almost  say,  to  another 
almost  as  if  he  were  in  his  father’s  house.  The  life.” 

baron  offered  to  show  his  guest  to  his  room,  and  “ He  was  a superior  man,”  answered  the 
the  servant  preceded  them  with  lights.  The  baron,  “ whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  us. 
way  led  past  the  staircase,  and  then  on  one  side  But  now  I will  detain  you  no  longer.  Good- 
into  a long  gallery,  which  communicated  with  night.  Here  is  the  bell,”  he  showed  him  the 
another  wing  of  the  castle.  cord  in  between  the  curtains ; “ and  your  serv- 

The  high-vaulted  ceilings,  the  curious  carv-  ant  sleeps  in  the  next  room.” 
ing  on  the  ponderous  doorways,  the  pointed  “Oh,  you  are  too  careful  of  me,”  said  Ed- 
gothic  windows,  through  many  broken  panes  of  ward,  smiling;  “I  am  used  to  sleep  by  inyself.” 
which  a sharp  night  wind  whistled,  proved  to  “ Still,  replied  the  baron,  “ every  precaution 
Edward  that  he  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  should  be  taken.  Now,  once  more,  good 

castle,  and  that  the  famous  chamber  could  not  night.” 

be  far  off.  He  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and,  followed  by 

“ Would  it  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  quar-  the  servant,  left  the  room, 
tered  there,”  he  began,  rather  timidly ; “ I Thus  Edward  found  himself  alone  in  the 
should  like  it  of  all  things.”  large,  mysterious-looking,  haunted  room,  where 

“ Really  !”  inquired  the  baron,  rather  sur-  his  deceased  friend  had  so  often  reposed — where 
prised ; “ have  not  our  ghost  stories  alarmed  I he  also  was  expected  to  see  a vision.  The  awe 
you?”  which  the  place  itself  inspired,  combined  with 

“On  the  contrary,”  was  the  reply,  “they  the  sad  and  yet  tender  recollection  of  the  de- 
have  excited  the  most  earnest  wish — ” parted  Ferdinand,  produced  a state  of  mental 

“Then,  if  that  be  the  case,”  said  the  baron,  excitement  which  was  not  favorable  to  his 
“wo  will  return.  The  room  was  already  pre- j night’s  rest.  He  had  already  undressed  with 
pared  for  you,  being  the  most  comfortable  and  j the  aid  of  his  servant  (whom  he  had  then  dis- 
the  best  in  the  w'hole  wing ; only  I fancied,  alter  missed),  and  had  been  in  bed  some  time,  having 
our  conversation — ” extinguished  the  candles.  No  sleep  visited  his 

“ Oh,  certainly  not,”  exclaimed  Edward ; “I  eyelids;  and  the  thought  recurred  which  had 
could  only  long  for  such  dreams.”  so  often  troubled  him,  why  be  had  never  re- 

During  this  discourse  they  had  arrived  at  the  ! ceived  the  promised  token  from  Ferdinand, 
door  of  the  famous  room.  They  went  in.  They  ! whether  his  friend's  spirit  wrere  among  the 
found  themselves  in  a lofty  and  spacious  apart- 1 blest — whether  his  silence  (so  to  speak)  pro- 
raent,  so  large  that  the  two  candles  which  the  j ceeded  from  unwillingness  or  incapacity  to 
servant  carried,  only  shed  a glimmering  twi-  j communicate  with  the  living.  A mingled  train 
light  over  it,  which  did  not  penetrate  to  the , of  reflections  agitated  his  mind  ; his  brain  grew 
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and  the  traces  of  tears  in  his  eyes,  were  not  to 
be  concealed,  and  he  entered  the  saloon,  where 
the  family  were  already  assembled  at  the  break- 
fast-table, with  the  chaplain  and  the  doctor. 

The  baron  rose  to  greet  him ; one  glance  at 
the  young  officer’s  face  was  sufficient ; he 
pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  and  led  him  to  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  baroness.  An  animated 
discussion  now  began  concerning  the  weather, 
which  was  completely  changed ; a strong  south 
wind  had  risen  in  the  night,  so  there  was  now  a 
thaw.  The  snow  was  all  melted — the  torrents 
were  flowing  once  more,  and  the  roads  impass- 
able. 

“ How  can  you  possibly  reach  Blumenberg, 
to-day?”  the  baron  inquired  of  his  guest. 

“That  will  be  well  nigh  impossible,”  said 
the  doctor.  u I am  just  come  from  a patient 
at  the  next  village,  and  I was  nearly  an  hour 
performing  the  same  distance  in  a carriage  that 
is  usually  traversed  on  foot  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour.” 

Edward  had  not  given  a thought  this  morn- 
ing to  the  shooting-match.  Now  that  it  had 
occurred  to  him  to  remember  it,  he  felt  little 
regret  at  being  detained  from  a scene  of  noisy 
festivity  which,  far  from  being  desirable,  ap- 
peared to  him  actually  distasteful  in  his  present 
frame  of  miBd.  Yet  he  was  troubled  by  the 
thought  of  intruding  too  long  on  the  hospitality 
of  his  new  friends  ; and  he  said,  in  a hesitating 
manner, 

“ Yes ! but  I must  try  how  far — ” 

“ That  you  shall  not  do,”  interrupted  the 
baron.  “The  road  is  always  bad,  and  in  a 
thaw  it  is  really  dangerous.  It  would  go 
against  my  conscience  to  allow  you  to  risk  it. 
Remain  with  us ; we  have  no  shooting-match  or 
ball  to  offer  you,  but — ” 

“I  shall  not  certainly  regret  either,”  cried 
Edward,  eagerly. 

“ Weil,  then,  remain  with  us,  lieutenant,” 
said  the  matron,  lying  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
with  a kind,  maternal  gesture.  “You  are 
heartily  welcome ; and  the  longer  you  stay  with 
us,  the  better  shall  we  be  pleased.” 

The  youth  bowed,  and  raised  the  lady’s  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  said, 

“ If  you  will  allow  me — if  you  feel  certain 
that  I am  not  intruding — I will  accept  your  kind 
offer  with  joy.  I never  care  much  for  a ball,  at 
any  time,  and  to-day  in  particular — he  stopped 
short,  and  then  added,  “In  such  bad  weather  as 
this,  the  small  amusement — ” 

“ Would  be  dearly  bought,”  interposed  the 
baron.  “Come,  I am  delighted  you  will  re- 
main with  us.” 

He  shook  Edward  warmly  by  the  hand. 

“ You  know  you  are  with  old  friends.” 

“ And,  besides,”  said  the  doctor,  with  dis- 
interested solicitude,  “ it  would  be  imprudent, 
for  M.  de  Wensleben  docs  not  look  very  well. 
Had  you  a good  night,  sir?” 

“ Very  good,”  replied  Edward. 

“Without  much  dreaming?”  continued  the 
other,  pertinaciously. 
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“Dreaming!  oh,  nothing  wonderful,  an 
swered  the  officer. 

“ Hem  !”  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head, 
portentously.  “No  one  yet — ” 

“ Were  I to  relate  my  dream,”  replied  Ed- 
ward, “ you  would  understand  it  no  more  than  I 
did.  Confused  images — ” 

The  baroness,  who  saw  the  youth’s  unwill- 
ingness to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  here  ob- 
served, 

“ That  some  of  the  visions  bad  been  of  no 
great  importance — those  which  she  had  heard 
related,  at  least.” 

The  chaplain  led  the  conversation  from  dreams 
themselves,  to  their  origin,  on  which  subject  he 
and  the  doctor  could  not  agree;  and  Edward 
and  his  visions  were  left  in  peace  at  last.  Bat 
when  every  one  had  departed,  each  to  his  daily 
occupation,  Edward  followed  the  baron  into  his 
library. 

“I  answered  in  that  manner,”  he  said,  “to 
get  rid  of  the  doctor  and  his  questioning.  To 
you  I will  confess  the  truth.  Your  room  has 
exercised  its  mysterious  influence  over  me.” 

“ Indeed  !”  said  the  baron,  eagerly. 

“I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  my  Ferdi- 
nand, for  the  first  time  since  his  death.  I will 
trust  to  your  kindness — your  sympathy — not 
to  require  of  me  a description  of  this  excit- 
ing vision.  But  I have  a question  to  put  to 
you.” 

“ Which  I will  answer  in  all  candor,  if  it  be 
possible.” 

“ Do  you  know  the  name  of  Emily  Vamier  ?” 

“ Varnier !— certainly  not.” 

“ Is  there  no  one  in  this  neighborhood  who 
bears  that  name?” 

“ No  one ; it  sounds  like  a foreign  name.” 

“In  the  bed  in  which  I slept  I found  this 
ring,”  said  Edward,  while  he  produced  it ; and 
the  apparition  of  my  friend  pronounced  that 
name. 

“ Wonderful ! As  I tell  you,  I know  no  one 
so  called — this  is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  the 
name.  But  it  is  entirely  unaccountable  to  me, 
how  the  ring  should  have  come  into  that  bed. 
You  see,  M.  von  Wensleben,  what  I told  you  is 
true.  There  is  something  very  peculiar  about 
that  room  ; the  moment  you  entered,  I saw’  that 
the  spell  had  been  working  on  you  also,  but  I 
did  not  wish  to  forestall  or  force  your  confi- 
dence.” 

“ I felt  the  delicacy,  as  I do  now  the  kind 
ness,  of  your  intentions.  Those  who  are  as  sad 
as  I am  can  alone  tell  the  value  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy.” 

Edward  remained  this  day  and  the  following 
at  the  castle,  and  felt  quite  at  home  with  its 
worthy  inmates.  Ho  slept  twice  in  the  haunted 
room.  He  went  away,  and  came  back  often ; 
was  always  welcomed  cordially,  and  always 
quartered  in  tho  same  apartment.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  he  had  no  clew,  be  had  no  means  of 
lifting  the  vail  of  mystery  whioh  hung  round 
the  fate  of  Ferdinand  Hallberg  and  of  Emily 
Varnier. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  COMPACT. 

The  simple  arrangement  of  this  little  room,  her  name — she  was  known  to  him,  so  to  speak, 
with  dark  green  walls,  only  relieved  by  some  in  spirit. 

engravings  and  coats  of  arms,  formed  a pleasing  Madame  D’Effernay  was  moved.  She  was 
contrast  to  Edward’s  eyes,  after  the  glaring  silent  for  a time,  and  gazed  fixedly  on  the 
splendor  of  the  other  apartments.  From  behind  ground ; then  she  looked  up ; the  mist  of  un- 
si  piano-forte,  at  which  she  had  been  seated  in  a shed  tears  dimmed  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  bosom 
recess,  rose  a tall,  slender  female  form,  in  a heaved  with  the  sigh  she  could  not  suppress, 
white  dress  of  extreme  simplicity.  “To  me  also  the  name  of  Wensleben  is 

“ My  love,”  said  D’Effernay,  44 1 bring  you  a familiar.  There  is  a link  between  our  souls, 
welcome  guest,  Lieutenant  Wensleben,  who  is  Your  friend  has  often  spoken  of  you  to  me.” 
willing  to  purchase  the  estate.”  But  she  could  say  no  more  ; tears  checked 

Emily  courtesied  ; the  friendly  twilight  con-  her  speech, 
cealed  the  shudder  that  passed  over  her  whole  Edward’s  eyes  were  glistening  also,  and  the 
frame,  as  she  heard  the  familiar  name  which  [ two  companions  were  silent;  at  length  he  began 
aroused  so  many  recollections.  ' once  more  : 

She  bade  the  stranger  welcome,  in  a low,  J “My  dear  lady,”  he  said,  “my  time  is  short, 
sweet  voice,  whose  tremulous  accents  were  not  and  I have  a solemn  message  to  deliver  to  you. 
unobserved  by  Edward  ; and  while  the  husband  Will  ydu  allow  me  to  do  so  now?” 
made  some  further  observation,  he  had  leisure  “To  me?”  she  asked,  in  a tone  of  astonish- 
to  remark,  as  well  as  the  fading  light  would  ment. 

allow,  the  fair  outline  of  her  oval  face,  the  modest  “From  ray  departed  friend,”  answered  Ed- 
grace  of  her  movements,  her  pretty  nymph-like  ward,  emphatically. 

figure — in  fact,  all  those  charms  which  seemed  14 From  Ferdinand?  and  that  now — after — ” 
familiar  to  him  through  the  impassioned  descrip-  she  shrunk  back,  as  if  in  terror, 
tions  of  his  friend.  44  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  do  you 

44 But  what  can  this  fanoy  be,  to  sit  in  the  mean?  I found  the  message  in  his  papers, 
dark?”  asked  D’Effemay,  in  no  mild  tone;!  which  have  been  intrusted  to  me  only  lately, 
44  you  know  that  is  a thing  I can  not  bear and  j since  I have  been  in  the  neighborhood.  Among 
with  these  words,  and  without  waiting  his  wife’s  them  was  a token  which  I was  to  restore  to 
answer,  he  rang  the  bell  over  her  sofa,  and  you.”  He  produced  the  ring.  Emily  seized  it 
ordered  lights.  wildly,  and  trembled  as  she  looked  upon  it. 

While  these  were  placed  on  the  table,  the  “ It  is  indeed  my  ring,”  she  said  at  length, 

company  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  conversation  “ the  same  which  I gave  him  when  we  plighted 
commenced.  By  the  full  light  Edward  could  our  troth  in  secret.  You  are  acquainted  with 
perceive  all  Emily’s  real  beauty — her  pale,  but  every  thing,  I perceive ; I shall  therefore  risk 

lovely  face,  the  sad  expression  of  her  large  blue  nothing  if  I speak  openly  ” She  wept,  and 

eyes,  so  often  concealed  by  their  dark  lashes,  pressed  the  ring  to  her  lips, 
and  then  raised,  with  a look  full  of  feeling,  a “ I see  that  my  friend’s  memory  is  dear  to 
sad,  pensive,  intellectual  expression;  and  he  ad-  you,”  continued  Edward.  44  You  will  forgive 
mired  the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  and  of  every  the  prayer  lam  about  to  make  to  you;  my  visit 
object  that  surrounded  her : all  appeared  to  him  to  you  concerns  his  ring.” 
to  bespeak  a superior  mind.  44 How — what  is  it  you  wish?”  cried  Emily, 

They  had  not  sat  long,  before  D’Effernay  was  terrified, 
called  away.  One  of  his  people  had  something  j 44  It  was  his  wish,”  replied  Edward.  44  He 
important,  something  urgent  to  communicate  to  evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  have  this  pledge  of 
him,  which  admitted  of  no  delay.  A look  of  i an  unfortunate  and  unfulfilled  engagement  re- 
fierce  anger  almost  distorted  his  features;  in  an!  stored.” 

instant  his  thin  lips  moved  rapidly,  and  Edward  44 How  is  that  possible?  You  did  not  speak 
thought  he  muttered  some  curses  between  his  with  him  before  his  death ; and  this  happened 
teeth.  He  left  the  room,  but  in  so  doing,  he  | so  suddenly  after,  that,  to  give  you  the  corn- 
cast  a glance  of  mistrust  and  ill-temper  on  the  mission — ” 

handsome  stranger  with  whom  he  was  com-  “There  was  no  time  for  it!  that  is  true,” 
polled  to  leave  his  wife  alone.  Edward  ob-  i answered  Edward,  with  an  inward  shudder, 
served  it  all.  All  that  he  had  seen  to-day — j although  outwardly  he  was  calm.  44  Perhaps 
all  that  he  had  heard  from  his  comrades  of  the  this  wish  was  awakened  immediately  before  his 
man’s  passionate  and  suspicious  disposition,  con-  death.  I found  it,  as  I told  you,  expressed  in 
vinced  him  that  his  stay  here  would  not  be  those  papers.” 

long,  and  that,  perhaps,  a seoond  opportunity  j 44  Incomprehensible  !”  she  exclaimed.  44  Only 
of  speaking  alone  with  Emily  might  not  offer  a short  time  before  his  death,  we  cherished — 
itself.  | deceitful,  indeed,  they  proved,  but,  oh,  what 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the  j blessed  hopes  ! — we  reckoned  on  casualties,  on 
present  moment : and  no  sooner  had  D’Effernay  s what  might  possibly  occur  to  assist  us.  Neither 
left  the  room,  than  he  began  to  tell  Emily  she  j of  us  could  endure  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of  sepa- 
was  not  so  complete  a stranger  to  him  as  it  j ration ; and  yet — yet  since — Oh,  my  God !” 
might  seem ; that  long  before  he  had  had  the  she  cried,  overcome  by  sorrow,  and  she  hid  her 
pU  asure  of  seeing  her— even  before  he  he  1 heard 1 face  between  her  hands. 
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Edward  was  lost  in  confused  thought.  For 
a time  both  again  were  silent ; at  length  Emily 
started  up — 

“ Forgive  me,  M.  de  Wensfaben.  What  you 
have  related  to  me,  what  you  have  asked  of  me, 
has  produced  so  much  excitement,  so  much 
agitation,  that  it  is  necessary  that  I should  be 
alone  for  a few  moments,  to  recover  ray  com- 
posure.” 

“I  am  gone,”  cried  Edward,  springing  from 
his  chair. 

44  No ! no !”  she  replied,  “you  are  my  guest;  I 
remain  here.  I have  a household  duty  which  1 
calls  me  away.”  She  laid  a stress  on  these  j 
words.  | 

She  leant  forward,  and  with  a sad,  sweet ! 
smile,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  friend  of  her 
lost  Ferdinand,  pressing  his  gently,  and  disap- 
peared through  the  inner  door. 

Edward  stood  stunned,  bewildered ; then  he 
paced  the  room  with  hasty  steps,  threw  himself 
on  the  sofa,  and  took  up  one  of  the  books  that 
lay  on  the  table,  rather  to  have  something  in  his 
hand,  than  to  read.  It  proved  to  be  Young’s 
“ Night  Thoughts.”  Ho  looked  through  it,  and 
was  attracted  by  many  passages,  which  seemed, 
m his  present  frame  of  mind,  fraught  with  pe- 
culiar meaning ; yet  his  thoughts  wandered  con- 
*tantly  from  the  page  to  his  dead  friend.  The 
candles,  unheeded  both  by  Emily  and  him,  burn- 
ed on  with  long  wicks,  giving  little  light  in  the 
jilont  room,  over  which  the  red  glare  from  the 
nearth  shed  a lurid  glow.  Hurried  footsteps 
sounded  in  the  ante-room ; the  door  was  thrown 
open.  Edward  looked  up,  and  saw  D’Effernay 
staring  at  him,  and  round  the  room,  in  an  angry, 
restless  manner. 

Edward  could  not  but  think  there  was  some- 
thing almost  unearthly  in  those  dark  looks  and 
that  towering  form. 

M Where  is  my  wife  ?”  was  D’Effernay’s  first 
question. 

“ She  is  gone  to  fulfill  some  household  duty,” 
replied  the  other. 

“ And  leaves  you  here  alone  in  this  miserable 
darkness  ? Most  extraordinary ! — indeed,  most 
unaccountable  !”  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  approach- 
ed the  table  and  snuffed  the  candles,  with  a 
movement  of  impatience. 

14  She  left  mo  here  with  old  friends,”  said 
Edward,  with  a forced  smile.  44 1 have  been 
reading.” 

“ What,  in  the  dark  ?”  inquired  D’Effernay, ! 
with  a look  of  distrust.  41  It  was  so  dark  when 
I came  in,  that  you  could  not  possibly  have  dis- 
tinguished a letter.” 

4*  I read  for  some  time,  and  then  I fell  into  a 
train  of  thought,  which  is  usually  the  result  of 
reading  Young’s  44  Night  Thoughts.” 

“Young!  I can  not  bear  that  author.  Ho! 
is  so  gloomy.” 

44  But  you  arc  fortunately  so  happy,  that  the 
lamentations  of  the  lonely  mourner  can  find  no 
echo  in  your  breast.” 

“You  think  so !”  said  D’Effernay,  in  a churl- 
ish tone,  and  he  pressed  his  lips  together  tightly, 
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as  Emily  came  into  the  room : he  went  to  meet 
i her. 

I “ You  have  been  a long  time  away,”  was  his 
j observation,  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  where 
I the  trace  of  tears  might  easily  be  detected.  44 1 
• found  our  guest  alone.” 

j 44  M.  de  Wensleben  was  good  enough  to  ex- 
cuse me,”  she  replied,  44  and  then  I thought  you 
j would  be  back  immediately.” 

They  sat  down  to  the  table;  coffee  was 
brought,  and  the  past  appeared  to  be  forgotten. 

The  conversation  at  first  was  broken  by  con- 
stant pauses.  Edward  saw  that  Emily  did  all 
she  could  to  play  the  hostess  agreeably,  and  to 
pacify  her  husband’s  ill  humor. 

In  this  attempt  the  young  man  assisted  her, 
and  at  last  they  were  successful.  D’Effernay 
became  more  cheerful;  the  conversation  more 
animated  ; and  Edward  found  that  his  host  could 
be  a very  agreeable  member  of  society  when  he 
pleased,  combining  a good  deal  of  information 
with  great  natural  powers.  The  evening  pass- 
ed away  more  pleasantly  than  it  promised  at 
one  time ; and  after  an  excellent  and  well-served 
supper,  the  young  officer  was  shown  into  a com- 
fortable room,  fitted  up  with  every  modern  lux- 
ury ; and  weary  in  mind  and  body,  he  soon  fell 
asleep.  He  dreamed  of  all  that  had  occupied 
his  waking  thoughts— of  his  friend,  and  his 
friend’s  history. 

But  in  that  species  of  confusion  which  often 
characterizes  dreams,  he  fancied  that  he  was 
Ferdinand,  or  at  least,  his  own  individuality 
seemed  mixed  up  with  that  of  Hallberg.  He 
felt  that  he  was  ill.  He  lay  in  an  unknown 
room,  and  by  his  bedside  stood  a small  table, 
covered  with  glasses  and  phials,  containing 
medicine,  as  is  usual  in  a sick  room. 

The  door  opened,  and  D’Effernay  came  in,  in 
his  dressing-gown,  as  if  he  had  just  left  his  bed  : 
and  now  in  Edward’s  mind  dreams  and  realities 
were  mingled  together,  and  he  thought  that 
D’Effernay  came,  perhaps,  to  speak  with  him 
on  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  day.  But 
no ! he  approached  the  table  on  which  the 
medicines  stood,  looked  at  the  watch,  took  up 
one  of  the  phials  and  a cup,  measured  the 
draught,  drop  by  drop,  then  he  turned  and 
looked  round  him  stealthily,  and  then  he  drew 
from  his  breast  a pale  blue,  coiling  serpent, 
which  he  threw  into  the  cup,  and  held  it  to  the 
patient’s  lips,  who  drank,  and  instantly  felt  a 
numbness  creep  over  his  frame  which  ended  in 
death.  Edward  fancied  that  he  was  dead ; he 
saw  the  coffin  brought,  but  the  terror  lest  he 
should  be  buried  alive,  made  him  start  up  with 
a sudden  effort,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

The  dream  had  passed  away ; he  sat  in 
his  bed  safe  and  w*ell ; but  it  was  long  ere  he 
could  in  any  degree  recover  his  composure,  or 
get  rid  of  the  impression  which  the  frightful 
apparition  had  made  on  him.  They  brought 
bis  breakfast,  with  a message  from  the  master 
of  the  house  to  inquire  whether  he  would  like 
to  visit  the  park,  farms, &c.  Ho  dressed  quickly, 
and  descended  to  the  court,  where  he  found  hi? 
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host  in  a riding-dress,  by  the  side  of  two  fine 
horses,  already  saddled.  D'Efiernay  greeted 
the  young  man  courteously;  but  Edward  felt 
an  inward  repugnance  as  he  looked  on  that 
gloomy  though  handsome  countenance,  now 
lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun, 
yet  recalling  vividly  the  dark  visions  of  the 
night.  D’Efiernay  was  full  of  attentions  to  his 
new  friend.  They  started  on  their  ride,  in  spite 
of  some  threatening  clouds,  and  began  the  in- 
spection of  meadows,  shrubberies,  farms,  &e., 
&c.  After  a couple  of  hours,  which  were  con- 
sumed in  this  manner,  it  began  to  rain  a few 
drops,  and  at  last  burst  out  into  a heavy  shower. 
It  was  scon  impossible  even  to  ride  through  the 
woods  for  the  torren  \ that  were  pouring  down, 
and  so  they  returnee  to  the  castle. 

Edward  retired  to  his  room  to  ohange  his 
dress,  and  to  write  some  letters,  he  said,  but 
more  particularly  to  avoid  Emily,  in  order  not 
to  excite  her  husband's  jealousy.  As  the  bell 
rang  for  dinner  he  saw  her  again,  and  found  to 
his  surprise  that  the  captain,  whom  he  had  first 
seen  in  the  coffee-room,  and  who  had  given  him 
so  much  information,  was  one  of  the  party.  He 
was  much  pleased,  for  they  had  taken  a mutual 
fancy  to  each  other.  The  captain  was  not  at 
quarters  the  day  Edward  had  left  them,  but  as 
soon  as  he  heard  where  his  friend  had  gone,  he 
put  horses  to  his  carriage  and  followed  him,  for 
he  said  he  also  should  like  to  see  these  famous 
estates.  D’Efiernay  seemed  in  high  good  humor 
to-day,  Emily  far  more  silent  than  yesterday,  and 
taking  little  part  in  the  conversation  of  the  men, 
which  turned  on  political  economy.  After  cof- 
fee she  found  an  opportunity  to  give  Edward 
(unobserved)  a little  packet.  The  look  with 
which  she  did  so,  told  plainly  what  it  contained, 
and  the  young  man  hurried  to  his  room  as  soon 
as  he  fancied  he  could  do  so  without  remark  or 
comment.  The  continued  rain  precluded  all 
idea  of  leaving  the  house  any  more  that  day. 
He  unfolded  the  packet;  there  were  a couple 
of  sheets,  written  closely  in  a woman’s  fair  hand, 
and  something  wrapped  carefully  in  a paper, 
which  he  knew  to  bo  the  ring.  It  was  the  fel- 
low to  that  which  he  had  given  the  day  before 
to  Emily,  only  Ferdinand’s  name  was  engraved 
inside  instead  of  hers.  Such  were  the  contents 
of  the  papers  : 

u Secrecy  would  be  misplaced  with  the  friend 
of  the  dead.  Therefore  will  I speak  to  you  of 
things  which  I have  never  uttered  to  a human 
being  until  now.  Jules  D’Efiernay  is  nearly 
related  to  me.  We  knew  each  other  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  our  estates  joined.  The 
boy  loved  me  already  with  a love  that  amounted 
to  passion ; this  love  was  my  father’s  greatest 
joy,  for  there  was  an  old  and  crying  injustice 
which  the  ancestors  of  D’Effcrnay  had  suffered 
from  ours,  that  could  alone,  he  thought,  be  made 
up  by  the  marriage  of  the  only  children  of  the 
two  branches.  So  we  were  destined  for  each 
other  almost  from  our  cradles ; and  I was  con- 
tent it  should  be  so,  for  Jules’s  handsome  face 
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and  decided  preference  for  me  were  agreeable 
to  me,  although  I felt  no  great  affection  for  him. 

We  were  separated : Jules  traveled  iu  France, 
England,  and  America,  and  made  money  as  a 
merchant,  which  profession  he  had  taken  up 
suddenly.  My  father,  who  had  a place  under 
government,  left  his  country  in  consequence  of 
political  troubles,  and  came  into  this  part  of 
the  world,  where  some  distant  relations  of  my 
mother’s  lived.  He  liked  the  neighborhood ; 
he  bought  land ; we  lived  very  happily ; I was 
quite  contented  in  Jules’s  absence;  I had  no 
yearning  of  the  heart  toward  him,  yet  I thought 
kindly  of  him,  and  troubled  myself  little  about 
my  future.  Then — then  I learned  to  know 
your  friend.  Ob,  then!  I felt,  when  I looked 
upon  him,  when  I listened  to  him,  when  we 
conversed  together,  I felt,  I acknowledged,  that 
there  might  be  happiness  on  earth  of  which  I 
had  hitherto  never  dreamed.  Then  I loved  for 
the  first  time,  ardently,  passionately,  and  was 
beloved  in  return.  Acquainted  with  the  family 
engagements,  he  did  not  dare  openly  to  proclaim 
his  love,  and  I knew  I ought  not  to  foster  the 
feeling ; but,  alas ! how  seldom  does  passion 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  duty.  Your 
friend  and  I met  in  secret ; in  secret  we  plighted 
our  troth,  and  exchanged  those  rings,  and  hoped 
and  believed  that  by  showing  a bold  front  to  our 
destiny  we  should  subdue  it  to  our  will.  Tne 
commencement  was  sinful,  it  has  met  with  a 
dire  retribution.  Jules’s  letters  announced  his 
speedy  return.  He  had  sold  every  thing  in  his 
own  country,  had  given  up  all  his  mercantile 
affairs,  through  which  he  had  greatly  increased 
an  already  considerable  fortune,  and  now  he  was 
about  to  join  us,  or  rather  me,  without  whom  he 
could  not  live.  This  appeared  to  me  like  the 
demand  for  payment  of  a heavy  debt.  This 
debt  I owed  to  Jules,  who  loved  me  with  all  his 
heart,  who  was  in  possession  of  ray  father’s 
promised  word  and  mine  also.  Yet  I could  not 
give  up  your  friend.  In  a state  of  distraction  I 
told  him  all ; we  meditated  flight.  Yes,  1 was 
so  far  guilty,  and  I make  the  confession  in 
hopes  that  some  portion  of  my  errors  may  be 
expiated  by  repentance.  My  father,  who  had 
long  been  in  a declining  state,  suddenly  grew 
worse,  and  this  delayed  and  hindered  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  designs.  Jules  arrived.  During 
the  five  years  he  had  been  away  he  was  much 
changed  in  appearance,  and  that  advantageously. 

I was  struck  when  I first  saw  him,  but  it  was 
also  easy  to  detect  in  those  handsome  features 
and  manly  bearing,  a spirit  of  restlessness  and 
violence  which  had  already  shown  itself  in  him 
as  a boy,  and  which  passing  years,  with  their 
bitter  experience  and  strong  passions,  had  great- 
ly developed.  The  hope  that  we  had  cherished 
of  D Effernay’s  possible  indifference  to  me,  of 
the  change  which  time  might  have  wrought  in 
his  attachment,  now  seemed  idle  and  absurd. 

His  love  was  indeed  impassioned.  He  embraced 
me  in  a manner  that  made  me  shrink  from  him, 
anr*  a^ogether  his  deportment  toward  me  was  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  gentle,  tender,  refined 
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affection  of  our  dear  friend.  I trembled  when- 
ever Jnles  entered  the  room,  and  oil  that  I had 
prepared  to  say  to  him,  all  the  plans  which  I 
had  revolved  in  my  mind  respecting  him,  van- 
ished in  an  instant  before  the  power  of  his 
presence,  and  the  almost  imperative  manner  in 
which  he  claimed  my  hand.  My  father’s  illness 
increased ; he  was  now  in  a very  precarious 
state,  hopeless  indeed.  Jules  rivaled  me  in 
filial  attentions  to  him,  that  I can  never  cease 
to  thank  him  for;  but  this  illness  made  ray 
situation  more  and  more  critical,  and  it  acceler- 
ated the  fulfillment  of  the  contract.  I was  to 
lenew  my  promise  to  him  by  the  death-bed  of 
my  father.  Alas,  alas ! I fell  senseless  to  the 
ground  when  this  announcement  was  made  to 
me.  Jules  began  to  suspect.  Already  ray 
cold,  embarrassed  manner  toward  him  since  his 
return  had  struck  him  as  strange.  He  began 
to  suspect,  I repeat,  and  the  effect  that  this  sus- 
picion had  on  him,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  to  you.  Even  now,  after  so  long  a 
time,  now  that  I am  accustomed  to  his  ways, 
and  more  reconciled  to  my  fate  by  the  side  of  a 
noble,  though  somewhat  impetuous  man,  it 
makes  me  tremble  to  think  of  those  paroxysms, 
which  the  idea  that  I did  not  love  him  called 
forth.  They  were  fearful ; he  nearly  sank 
under  them.  During  two  days  his  life  was  in 
danger.  At  last  the  storm  passed,  my  father 
died ; Jules  watched  over  me  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a brother,  the  solicitude  of  a parent ; for 
that  indeed  I shall  ever  bo  grateful.  His  sus- 
picion once  awakened,  he  gazed  round  with 
penetrating  looks  to  discover  the  cause  of  my 
altered  feelings.  But  your  friend  never  came 
to  our  bouse ; we  met  in  an  unfrequented  spot, 
and  ray  father’s  illness  had  interrupted  these 
interviews.  Altogether  I can  not  tell  if  Jules 
discovered  any  thing.  A fearful  circumstance 
rendered  all  our  precautions  useless,  and  cut  the 
knot  of  our  secret  connection,  to  loose  which 
voluntarily  I felt  I had  no  power.  A wedding- 
feast,  at  a neighboring  castle,  assembled  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  officers  quartered  near, 
together;  my  deep  mourning  was  an  excuse 
for  my  absence.  Jules,  though  he  usually  was 
happiest  by  my  side,  could  not  resist  the  invita- 
tion, and  your  friend  resolved  to  go,  although 
he  was  unwell ; he  feared  to  raise  suspicion  by 
remaining  away,  when  I was  left  at  home. 
With  great  difficulty  he  contrived  the  first  day 
m make  one  at  a splendid  hunt,  the  second  day 
he  could  not  leave  his  bed.  A physician,  who 
was  in  the  house,  pronounced  his  complaint  to 
be  violent  fever,  and  Jules,  whose  room  joined 
that  of  the  sick  man,  offered  him  every  little 
service  and  kindness  which  compassion  and  good 
feeling  prompted;  and  I can  not  but  praise  him 
all  the  more  for  it,  as  who  can  tell,  perhaps,  his 
suspicion  might  have  taken  the  right  direction  ? 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day — but  let  me 
glance  quickly  at  the  terrible  time,  the  memory 
of  which  can  never  pass  from  my  mind — a fit 
of  apoplexy  most  unexpectedly,  but  gently, 
ended  the  noblest  life,  and  separated  us  forever ! 
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Now  you  know  all.  I inclose  the  ring.  I can 
not  write  more.  Farewell !” 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  made  a deep  im- 
pression on  Edward.  His  dream  rose  up  before 
his  remembrance,  the  slight  indisposition,  the 
sudden  death,  the  fearful  nurse-tender,  all  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  order  before  his  mind,  and 
an  awful  whole  rose  out  of  all  these  reflections, 
a terrible  suspicion  which  he  tried  to  throw  oil* 

But  he  could  not  do  so,  and  when  he  met  the 
captain  and  D’Effernay  in  the  evening,  and  the 
latter  challenged  his  visitors  to  a game  of  bil- 
liards, Edward  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  his 
host  in  a scrutinizing  manner,  and  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  restless  discontent  which  was  visible 
in  his  countenance,  and  the  unsteady  glare  of  his 
eyes,  which  shunned  the  fixed  look  of  others, 
only  fitted  too  well  into  the  shape  of  the  dark 
thoughts  which  were  crossing  his  own  mind 
Late  in  the  evening,  after  supper,  they  played 
whist  in  Emily’s  boudoir.  On  the  morrow,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  they  were  to  conclude 
their  inspection  of  the  surrounding  property,  and 
the  next  day  they  were  to  visit  the  iron  foundries, 
which,  although  distant  from  the  castle  several 
miles,  formed  a very  important  item  in  the  rent- 
roll  of  the  estates.  The  company  separated  for 
the  night.  Edward  fell  asleep ; and  the  same 
dream,  with  the  same  circumstances,  recurred, 
only  with  the  full  consciousness  that  the  sick 
man  was  Ferdinand.  Edward  felt  overpowered, 
a species  of  horror  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
as  he  found  himself  now  in  regular  communica- 
tion with  the  beings  of  the  invisible  world. 

The  weather  favored  D’Effernay’s  projects. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  the  open  air. 

Emily  only  appeared  at  meals,  and  in  the  even- 
ing when  they  played  at  cards.  Both  she  and 
Edward  avoided,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  every 
word,  every  look  that  could  awaken  the  slight- 
est suspicion,  or  jealous  feeling  in  D’Effernay’s 
mind.  She  thanked  him  in  her  heart  for  this 
forbearance,  but  her  thoughts  were  in  another 
world ; she  took  little  heed  of  what  passed 
around  her.  Her  husband  was  in  an  excelled 
temper;  he  played  the  part  of  host  to  perfection 
and  when  the  two  officers  were  established  com 
fortably  by  the  fire,  in  the  captain’s  room,  smok 
ing  together,  they  could  not  but  do  justice  U 
his  courteous  manners. 

“ He  appears  to  be  a man  of  general  inform- 
ation,” remarked  Edward. 

“ He  has  traveled  a great  deal,  and  read  a 
great  deal,  as  I told  you  when  we  first  met ; he 
is  a remarkable  man,  but  one  of  uncontrolled 
passions,  and  desperately  jealous.” 

“ Yet  he  apfiears  very  attentive  to  his  wife.” 

u Undoubtedly  ho  is  wildly  in  love  with 
her;  yet  ho  makes  her  unhappy,  and  himself 
too.” 

u He  certainly  does  not  appear  happy,  there 
is  so  much  restlessness.” 

“ He  can  never  bear  to  remain  in  one  place 
for  any  length  of  time  together.  He  is  now 
going  to  sell  the  property  he  only  bought  last 
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ye ar.  There  is  an  instability  about  him ; every 
thing  palls  on  him.” 

“ 1 That  is  the  complaint  of  many  who  are  rich 
and  well  to  do  in  the  world.” 

44  Yes ; only  not  in  the  same  degree.  I assure 
you  it  has  often  struck  me  that  man  must  have 
a bad  conscience.” 

4‘ What  an  idea!”  rejoined  Edward,  with  a 
forced  laugh,  for  the  captain’s  remark  struck 
him  forcibly.  “ He  seems  a man  of  honor.” 

“ Oh,  one  may  be  a man  of  honor,  as  it  is 
called,  and  yet  have  something  quite  bad  enough 
to  reproach  yourself  with.  Rut  I know  nothing 
about  it,  and  would  not  breathe  such  a thing  ex- 
cept to  you.  His  wife,  too,  looks  so  pale  afid  so 
oppressed.” 

“ But,  perhaps,  that  is  her  natural  complexion 
and  expression.” 

“Oh,  no!  no!  the  year  before  D’Effernay 
came  from  Paris,  she  was  as  fresh  as  a rose. 
Many  people  declare  that  your  poor  friend  loved 
her.  The  a tlair  was  wrapped  in  mystery,  and 
l never  believed  the  report,  for  Hallberg  was  a 
steady  man,  and  the  whole  country  knew  that 
Emily  had  been  engaged  a long  time.” 

“ Hallberg  never  mentioned  the  name  in  his 
letters,”  answered  Edward,  with  less  candor 
than  usual. 

44 1 thought  not.  Besides  D’EfTernay  was 
very  much  attached  to  him,  and  mourned  his 


death.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ 1 assure  you  the  morning  that  Hallberg  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  so  unexpectedly,  D’Effer- 
nay  was  like  one  beside  himself.” 

“ Very  extraordinary.  But  as  we  are  on  the 
subject,  tell  me,  I pray  you,  all  the  circumstances 
of  my  poor  Ferdinand’s  illness,  and  awfully  sud- 
den death.” 

“ I can  tell  you  all  about  it,  as  well  as  any 
one,  for  I was  one  of  the  guests  at  that  melan- 
choly wedding.  Your  friend,  and  I,  and  many 
others  were  invited.  Hallberg  had  some  idea 
of  not  going  ; he  was  unwell,  with  violent  head- 
ache and  giddiness.  But  wTe  persuaded  him, 
and  he  consented  to  go  with  us.  The  first  day 
he  felt  tolerably  well.  We  hunted  in  the  open 
field  ; we  were  all  on  horseback,  the  day  hot. 
Hallberg  felt  worse.  The  second  day  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  fever  ; he  could  not  stay  up.  The 
physician  (for  fortunately  there  was  one  in  the 
company)  ordered  rest,  cooling  medicine,  neither 
of  which  seemed  to  do  him  good.  The  rest  of 
the  men  dispersed,  to  amuse  themselves  in  vari- 
ous wavs.  Only  D’Effernay  remained  at  home  ; 
he  was  never  very  fond  of  large  societies,  and 
we  voted  that  he  was  discontented  and  out  of 
humor  because  his  betrothed  bride  was  not  with 
him.  His  room  was  next  to  the  sick  roan’s,  to 
whom  ho  gave  all  possible  care  and  attention, 
for  poor  Hallberg,  besides  being  ill,  was  in  de- 
spair at  giving  so  much  trouble  in  a strange 
house.  D’Effernay  tried  to  calm  him  on  this 
point;  he  nursed  him,  amused  him  with  con- 
versation, mixed  his' medicines,  and,  in  fact, 
bowed  more  kindness  and  tenderness,  than  any 
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of  us  would  have  given  him  credit  for.  Before 
I went  to  bed  I visited  Hallberg,  and  found  him 
much  better,  and  more  cheerful ; the  doctor  had 
promised  that  he  should  leave  his  bed  next  day. 

So  I left  him  and  retired  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  rather  late,  and  very  tired,  to  rest.  The 
next  morning  I was  awoke  by  the  fatal  tidings. 

I did  not  wait  to  dress,  I ran  to  his  room,  it  was 
full  of  people.” 

w And  how,  how  was  the  death  first  discover- 
ed ?”  inquired  Edward,  in  breathless  eagerness. 

u The  servant,  who  came  in  to  attend  on  him, 
thought  he  was  asleep,  for  he  lay  in  his  usual^ 
position,  his  head  upon  his  hand.  He  went  away 
and  waited  for  some  time ; but  hours  passed,  and 
he  thought  he  ought  to  wake  his  master  to  give 
him  his  medicine.  Then  the  awful  discovery 
was  made.  Ho  must  have  died  peacefully,  for 
his  countenance  was  so  calm,  his  limbs  undis- 
turbed. A fit  of  apoplexy  bad  terminated  his 
life,  but  in  the  most  tranquil  manner.” 

“Incomprehensible,”  said  Edward,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  “ Did  they  take  no  measures  to  re- 
store animation  ?” 

“ Certainly ; all  that  could  be  done  was  done, 
bleeding,  fomentation,  friction;  the  physician 
superintended,  but  there  was  no  hope,  it  was 
all  too  late.  He  must  have  been  dead  some 
hours,  for  he  was  already  cold  and  stiff.  If 
there  had  been  a spark  of  life  in  him  he  would 
have  been  saved.  It  was  all  over ; I had  lost 
my  good  lieutenant,  and  the  regiment  one  of  its 
finest  officers.” 

He  was  silent,  and  appeared  lost  in  thought. 
Edward,  for  his  part,  felt  overwhelmed  by  ter- 
rible suspicions  and  sad  memories.  After  a long 
pause  he  recovered  himself : “ and  where  was 
D’Effernay?”  he  inquired. 

“ D’Effernay,”  answered  the  captain,  rather 
surprised  at  the  question ; u oh  ! he  was  not  in 
the  castle  when  wre  made  the  dreadful  discov- 
ery : he  had  gone  out  for  an  early  wralk,  and 
when  he  came  back  late,  not  before  noon,  he 
learned  the  truth,  and  was  like  one  out  of  his 
senses.  It  seemed  so  awful  to  him,  because  ho 
had  been  so  much,  the  very  day  before,  with 
poor  Hallberg.” 

“ Ay,”  answered  Edward,  whose  suspicions 
were  being  more  and  more  confirmed  every  mo- 
ment. “ And  did  he  see  the  corpse  ? did  he  go 
into  the  chamber  of  death  ?” 

“No,”  replied  the  captain;  “he  assured  us 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do  so ; he  could  not 
bear  the  sight;  and  I believe  it.  People  with 
such  uncontrolled  feelings  as  this  D’Effernay, 
are  incapable  of  performing  those  duties  which 
others  think  it  necessary  and  incumbent  on  them 
to  fulfill.” 

“ And  where  was  Hallberg  buried  ?” 

“ Not  far  from  the  Castle  whore  the  mournful 
event  took  place.  To-morrow,  if  we  go  to  the 
iron  foundry,  we  shall  be  near  the  spot.” 

“ I am  glad  of  it,”  cried  Edward,  eagerly9 
while  a host  of  projects  rose  up  in  his  mind. 

“But  now,  captain,  I will  not  trespass  any 
longer  on  your  kindness.  It  is  late,  and  we 
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must  be  up  betimes  to-morrow.  How  far  have  I to  turn  down  a by-road,  and  a very  bad  one  i: 
wo  to  go  ?”  ' was.  The  captain  stood  up  in  the  carriage  and 

“ Not  less  than  four  leagues,  certainly.  D’Ef-  pointed  out  the  village  to  him,  at  some  distance 
lb  may  has  arranged  that  we  shall  drive  there,  off;  it  lay  in  a deep  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the 
md  see  it  all  at  our  leisure:  then  we  shall  mountains. 

i etum  in  the  evening.  Good  night,  Wensleben.”  They  arrived  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in- 
They  separated:  Edward  hurried  to  his  quired  for  the  clergyman’s  house,  which,  a> 
room ; his  heart  overflowed.  Sorrow  on  the  well  as  the  church,  was  situated  on  rising 
one  hand,  horror  and  even  hatred  on  the  other,  ground.  The  three  companions  alighted  from 
imitated  him  by  turns.  It  was  long  before  the  carriage,  which  they  left  at  the  bottom  o; 
he  could  sleep.  For  the  third  time  the  vision  the  hill,  and  walked  up  together  in  the  direction 
haunted  him;  but  now  it  was  clearer  than  of  the  rectory.  Edward  knocked  at  the  door 
before ; now  he  saw  plainly  the  features  of  him  and  was  admitted,  while  the  two  others  sat  on 
who  lay  in  bed,  and  of  him  who  stood  beside  a bench  outside.  He  had  promised  to  retun: 
the  bed — they  were  those  of  Hallberg  and  of  speedily,  but  to  D’Effernay’s  restless  spirit,  one 
D’Effernay.  quarter  of  an  hour  appeared  interminable. 

This  third  apparition,  the  exact  counterpart  He  turned  to  the  captain  and  said,  in  a tone 
of  the  two  former  (only  more  vivid),  all  that  he  of  impatience,  “ M.  de  Wensleben  must  have  a 
had  gathered  from  conversations  on  the  subject,  groat  deal  of  business  with  the  rector  : we  have 
and  the  contents  of  Emily’s  letter,  left  scarcely  been  here  an  immense  time,  and  he  does  do*. 
the  shadow  of  a doubt  remaining  as  to  how  his  seem  inclined  to  make  his  appearance.” 
friend  had  left  the  world.  41  Oh,  I dare  say  he  will  come  soon.  The 

D’Effernay’s  jealous  and  passionate  nature  matter  can  not  detain  him  long.” 
seemed  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  such  a u What  on  earth  can  he  have  to  do  here  ?” 

crime,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  if  44  Perhaps  you  would  call  it  a mere  fancy— 

Edward  regarded  him  with  a feeling  akin  to  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.” 
hatred.  Indeed  the  desire  of  visiting  Hallberg’s  “ It  has  a name,  I suppose?” 

grave,  in  order  to  place  the  ring  in  the  coffin,  “ Certainly,  but — ” 

could  alone  reconcile  Wensleben  to  the  idea  of  44  Is  it  sufficiently  important,  think  you.  to 

remaining  any  longer  beneath  the  roof  of  a man  make  us  run  the  risk  of  being  benighted  on  such 
whom  he  now  considered  the  murderer  of  his  roads  as  these  ?” 
friend.  His  mind  was  a prey  to  conflicting  u Why,  it  is  quite  early  in  the  day.” 

doubts  : detestation  for  the  culprit,  and  grief  for  44  But  we  have  more  than  two  leagues  to  go 

the  victim,  pointed  out  one  line  of  conduct,  Why  will  you  not  speak?  there  can  not  be  any 
while  the  difficulty  of  proving  D’Effernay’s  great  mystery.” 

guilt,  and  still  more,  pity  and  consideration  for  44  Well,  perhaps  not  a mystery  exactly,  but 

Emily,  determined  him  at  length  to  let  the  mat-  just  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  we  are 

ter  rest,  and  to  leave  the  murderer,  if  such  he  usually  reserved  with  others.” 
really  were,  to  the  retribution  which  his  own  uSo!  so!”  rejoined  D’Effernay,  with  a little 
conscience  and  the  justice  of  God  would  award  sneer.  “ Some  love  affair;  some  girl  or  another 
him.  He  w’ould  seek  his  friend’s  grave,  and  who  pursues  him,  that  he  wants  to  get  rid  of.” 
then  he  would  separate  from  D’Effernay,  and ' 44  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I can  assure  yoo," 

never  see  him  more.  In  the  midst  of  these  re- ! replied  the  captain,  drily.  ct  It  could  scarcely 
flections  the  servant  came  to  tell  him,  that  the  j be  more  innocent.  He  wishes,  in  fact,  to  visit 
carriage  was  ready.  A shudder  passed  over  his  his  friend’s  grave.” 

frame  as  D’Effernay  greeted  him ; but  he  com- ' The  listener’s  expression  was  one  of  scorn 
manded  himself,  and  they  started  on  their  expe-  and  anger.  44  It  is  worth  the  trouble,  certainly." 
dition.  ’he  exclaimed,  with  a mocking  laugh.  " A 

Edward  spoke  but  little,  and  that  only  when  charming  sentimental  pilgrimage,  truly ; ad 
it  was  necessary,  and  the  conversation  was  kept  pray  who  is  this  beloved  friend,  over  whose 
up  by  his  two  companions ; he  had  made  every  1 resting-place  he  must  shed  a tear,  and  plant  a 
inquiry,  before  he  set  out,  respecting  the  place  1 forget-me-not  ? He  told  me  he  had  never  been 
of  his  friend’s  interment,  the  exact  situation  of  in  the  neighborhood  before.” 
the  tomb,  the  name  of  the  village,  and  its  dis-  44  No  more  he  had ; neither  did  he  knov 
tance  from  the  main  road.  On  their  way  home,  where  poor  Hallberg  was  buried  until  I told 
he  requested  that  D'Effernay  would  give  orders  him.” 

lo  the  coachman  to  make  a round  of  a mile  or  44  Hallberg !”  echoed  the  other  in  a tone  that 

two,  as  far  as  the  village  of , with  whose  startled  the  captain,  and  caused  him  to  turn  and 

rector  he  was  particularly  desirous  to  speak. 

A momentary  cloud  gathered  on  D’Effernay’s 
brow,  yet  it  seemed  no  more  than  his  usual 
expression  of  vexation  at  any  delay  or  hinder- 
ance ; and  he  was  so  anxious  to  propitiate  his 
rich  visitor,  who  appeared  likely  to  take  the 
estate  off  his  hands,  that  he  complied  with  all 
possible  con  rosy.  The  coachman  was  directed 
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look  fixedly  in  the  speaker’s  face.  It  was  deadh 
pale,  and  the  captain  observed  the  effort  which 
D’Effernay  made  to  recover  his  composure. 

“Hallberg!”  he  repeated  again,  in  a calraei 
tone,  “and  was  Wensleben  a friend  of  his?” 

“ His  bosom  friend  from  childhood.  They 
were  brought  up  together  at  the  academy. 
Hallberg  left  it  a year  earlier  than  his  friend.’1 
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" Indeed  said  D’Effernay,  scowling  as  he 
jpokc,  and  working  himseir  up  into  a passion. 

And  this  lieutenant  came  here  on  this  account, 
then,  and  the  purchase  of  the  estates  was  a mere 
excuse  ?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  observed  the  captain, 
in  a decided  tone  of  voice ; u I have  already  told 
you  that  it  was  I who  informed  him  of  the  place 
where  his  friend  lies  buried.” 

“That  may  be,  but  it  was  owing  to  his 
friendship,  to  the  wish  to  learn  something  fur- 
ther of  his  fate,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
visit  of  this  romantic  knight-errant.” 

“That  does  not  appear  likely,”  replied  the 
captain,  who  thought  it  better  to  avert,  if  pos- 
sible, the  rising  storm  of  his  companion’s  fury. 
" Why  should  he  seek  for  news  of  Hallberg  here, 
when  he  comes  from  the  place  where  he  was 
quartered  for  a long  time,  and  where  all  his 
comrades  now  are,” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know,”  cried  D’Effern&y, 
whose  passion  increased  every  moment.  “ Per- 
haps you  have  heard  what  was  once  gossiped 
about  the  neighborhood,  that  Hallberg  was  an 
admirer  of  my  wife  before  she  married.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I have  heard  that  report,  but  never 
believed  it.  Hallberg  was  a prudent,  steady 
man,  and  every  one  knew  that  Mademoiselle 
Varnier’s  hand  had  been  promised  for  some 
time.” 

“ Yes ! yes ! but  you  do  not  know  to  what 
lengths  passion  and  avarice  may  lead : for 
Emily  was  rich.  We  must  not  forget  that, 
when  we  discuss  the  matter;  an  elopement 
with  the  rich  heiress  would  have  been  a fine 
thing  for  a poor,  beggarly  lieutenant.” 

“Shame!  shame!  M.  D’Effernay.  How  can 
you  slander  the  character  of  that  upright  young 
man  ? If  Hallberg  were  so  unhappy  as  to  love 
Mademoiselle  Vamier — ” 

“ That  he  did ! you  may  believe  me  so  far.  I 
had  reason  to  know  it,  and  I did  know  it.” 

“ We  had  better  change  the  conversation 
altogether,  as  it  has  taken  so  unpleasant  a turn. 
Hallberg  is  dead ; his  errors,  he  they  what  they 
may,  lie  buried  with  him.  His  name  stands 
high  with  all  who  knew  him.  Even  you,  M. 
D’EfFernay — you  were  his  friend.” 

“ I his  friend ? J hated  him;  I loathed  him  !” 
D’Eflernay  could  not  proceed ; he  foamed  at  the 
mouth  with  rage. 

“ Compose  yourself !”  said  the  captain,  rising 
as  he  spoke,  “ you  look  and  speak  like  a mad- 
man.” 

“ A madman  ! Who  says  I am  mad  ? Now 
I see  it  all — the  connection  of  the  whole — the 
shameful  conspiracy.” 

“ Your  conduct  is  perfectly  incomprehensible 
to  me,”  answered  the  captain,  with  perfect  cool- 
ness. “ Did  you  not  attend  Hallberg  in  his  last 
illness,  and  give  him  his  medicines  with  your 
own  hand?” 

“ I !”  stammered  D’Effemay.  “ No  ! no  ! 
uo  !”  he  cried,  w’hile  the  captain’s  growing 
suspicions  increased  every  moment,  on  account 
of  the  perturbation  which  his  companion  dis- 


played. “ I never  gave  his  medicines ; whoever 
says  that  is  a liar.” 

“ I say  it !”  exclaimed  the  officer,  in  a loud 
tone,  for  his  patience  was  exhausted.  “ I say 
it,  because  I know  that  it  was  so,  and  I will 
maintain  that  fact  against  any  one  at  any  time. 
If  you  choose  to  contradict  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  it  is  you  who  are  a liar  !” 

“ Ha  ! you  shall  give  me  satisfaction  for  this 
insult.  Depend  upon  it,  I am  not  one  to  be 
trifled  with,  as  you  shall  find.  You  shall  retract 
your  words. 

“ Never  1 I am  ready  to  defend  every  word 
I have  uttered  here  on  this  spot,  at  this  moment, 
if  you  please.  You  have  your  pistols  in  the  car- 
riage, you  know.” 

D’Effernay  cast  a look  of  hatred  on  the 
speaker,  and  then  dashing  down  the  little  hill, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  servants,  he  dragged  the 
pistols  from  the  sword-case,  and  was  by  the 
captain’s  side  in  a moment.  But  the  loud  voices 
of  the  disputants  had  attracted  Edward  to  the 
spot,  and  there  he  stood  on  D’Effernay ’s  return ; 
and  by  his  side  a venerable  old  man,  who  carried 
a large  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand. 

“ In  heaven’s  name,  what  has  happened  ?” 
cried  Wenslehen. 

“ What  are  you  about  to  do  ?”  interposed  the 
rector,  in  a tone  of  authority,  though  his  coun- 
tenance was  expressive  of  horror.  44  Are  you 
going  to  commit  murder  on  this  saered  spot, 
close  to  the  precincts  of  the  church  ?” 

“ Murder  ! who  speaks  of  murder  ?”  cried 
D’Effernay.  “ Who  can  prove  it  ?”  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  captain  turned  a fierce,  penetrating 
look  upon  him,  beneath  which  he  quailed. 

“ But,  I repeat  the  question,”  Edward  began 
once  more,  “ what  does  all  this  mean  ? I left 
you  a short  time  ago  in  friendly  conversation. 
I come  back  and  find  you  both  armed — both 
violently  agitated — and  M.  D’Effernay,  at  least, 
speaking  incoherently.  What  do  you  mean  by 
‘proving  it?’ — to  what  do  you  allude?”  At 
this  moment,  before  any  answer  could  be  made, 
a man  came  out  of  the  house  with  a pick-ax 
and  shovel  on  his  shoulder,  and  advancing  to- 
ward the  rector,  said  respectfully,  “ I am  quite 
ready,  sir,  if  you  have  the  key  of  the  church- 
yard.” 

It  was  now  the  captain’s  turn  to  look  anxious : 
“ What  are  you  going  to  do,  you  surely  don’t 
intend — ?”  but,  as  he  spoke,  the  rector  in- 
terrupted him. 

“ This  gentleman  is  very  desirous  to  see  the 
place  where  his  friend  lies  buried.” 

“ But  these  preparations,  what  do  they  mean  ?” 

“ I will  tell  you,”  said  Edward,  in  a voice 
and  tone  that  betrayed  the  deepest  emotion,  “I 
have  a holy  duty  to  perform.  I must  cause  the 
coffin  to  be  opened.” 

“ How,  what  ?”  screamed  D’Effernay,  once 
again.  “ Never — I will  never  permit  such  a 
thing.” 

“ But,  sir,”  the  old  man  spoke,  in  a tone  of 
calm  decision,  contrasting  wonderfully  with  the 
violence  of  him  whom  he  addressed,  “ you  have 
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no  possible  right  to  interfere.  If  this  gentleman 
wishes  it,  and  I accede  to  the  proposition,  no 
one  can  prevent  us  from  doing  as  we  would.” 

“ 1 tell  you  I will  not  suffer  it,”  continued 
D’Effernay,  with  the  same  frightful  agitation. 
44  Stir  at  your  peril,1’  he  cried,  turning  sharply 
round  upon  the  grave-digger,  and  holding  a 
pistol  to  his  head ; but  the  captain  pulled  his 
<orra  away,  to  the  relief  of  the  frightened  peas- 
ant. 

14  M.  D’Effernay,”  he  said,  M your  conduct 
for  the  last  half-hour  has  been  most  unaccount- 
able— most  unreasonable.” 

44  Come,  come,”  interposed  Edward,  44  let 
us  say  no  more  on  the  subject ; but  let  us  be 
going,”  he  addressed  the  rector ; 44  we  will  not 
detain  these  gentlemen  much  longer.” 

He  made  a step  toward  the  church-yard,  but 
D’Effernay  clutched  his  arm,  and,  with  an  im- 
pious oath,  44  you  shall  not  stir,”  he  said  ; 44  that 
grave  shall  not  be  opened.” 

Edward  shook  him  off,  with  a look  of  silent 
hatred,  for  now  indeed  all  his  doubts  were  con- 
firmed. 

D’Effernay  saw  that  Wensleben  was  resolved, 
and  a deadly  pallor  spread  itself  over  his  features, 
and  a shudder  passed  visibly  over  his  frame. 

44  You  are  going  !”  he  cried,  with  every  ges- 
ture and  appearance  of  insanity.  44  Go,  then  ;” 

and  he  pointed  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol 

to  his  mouth,  and  before  any  one  could  prevent 
him,  he  drew  the  trigger,  and  fell  back  a corpse. 
The  spectators  were  motionless  with  surprise 
and  horror  ; the  captain  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself  in  some  degree.  Ho  bent  over  the 
body  with  the  faint  hope  of  detecting  some  sign 
of  life.  The  old  man  turned  pale  and  dizzy 
with  a sense  of  terror,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
would  have  swooned,  had  not  Edward  led  him 
gently  into  his  house,  while  the  two  others 
busied  themselves  with  vain  attempts  to  restore 
life.  The  spirit  of  D’Effernay  had  gone  to  its 
last  account! 

It  was,  indeed,  an  awful  moment.  Death  in 
its  worst  shape  was  before  them,  and  a terrible 
duty  still  remained  to  be  performed. 

Edward’s  cheek  was  blanched;  his  eye  had 
a fixed  look,  yet  he  moved  and  spoke  with  a 
species  of  mechanical  action,  which  had  some- 
thing almost  ghastly  in  it.  Causing  the  body 
to  be  removed  into  the  house,  he  bade  the  cap- 
tain summon  the  servants  of  the  deceased,  and 
then  motioning  with  his  hand  to  the  awe-struck 
sexton,  he  proceeded  with  him  to  the  church- 
yard. A few  clods  of  earth  alone  were  removed 
*ro  the  captain  stood  by  his  friend’s  side. 

Here  we  must  pause.  Perhaps  it  were  bet- 
ter altogether  to  emulate  the  silence  that  was  | 
maintained  then  and  afterward  by  the  two  j 
comrades.  But  the  sexton  could  not  be  bribed 
to  entire  secrecy,  and  it  was  a story  he  loved  to  j 
tell,  with  details  we  gladly  omit,  of  how  Wen-  j 
sleben  solemnly  performed  his  task — of  how  no 
doubt  could  any  longer  exist  as  to  the  cause  of 
Hallberg’s  death.  Those  who  love  the  horrible 
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must  draw  on  their  own  imaginations  to  supply 
I what  we  resolutely  withhold. 

Edward,  we  believe,  never  alluded  to  D’Effer- 
, nay’s  death,  and  all  the  awful  circumstances 
attending  it,  but  twice— once,  when,  with  every 
necessary  detail,  he  and  the  captain  gave  their 
; evidence  to  the  legal  authorities ; and  once, 
with  as  few  details  as  possible,  when  he  bad  a u 
; interview  with  the  widow  of  the  murderer,  the 
beloved  of  the  victim.  The  particulars  of  this 
interview  he  never  divulged,  for  he  considered 
Emily’s  grief  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  tbs 
prying  eyes  of  the  curious  and  the  unfeeling. 

She  left  the  neighborhood  immediately,  leaving 
her  worldly  affairs  in  Wensleben’s  hands,  who 
soon  disposed  of  the  property  for  her.  She  re- 
turned to  her  native  country,  with  the  resolution 
of  spending  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth  in 
relieving  the  distresses  of  others,  wisely  seeking, 
in  the  exercise  of  piety  and  benevolence,  the 
only  possible  alleviation  of  her  own  deep  and 
many-sided  griefs.  For  Edward,  he  was  sewn 
pronounced  to  have  recovered  entirely,  from  the 
shock  of  these  terrible  events.  Of  a courageous 
and  energetic  disposition,  he  pursued  the  duties 
of  his  profession  with  a firm  step,  and  hid  his 
mighty  sorrow  deep  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  tears,  groans,  and 
lamentations  are  the  only  proofs  of  sorrow ; and 
when  they  subside,  the  sorrow  is  said  to  have 
passed  away  also.  Thus  the  captive,  immured 
within  the  walls  of  his  prison-house,  is  as  one 
dead  to  the  outward  world,  though  the  jaila 
be  a daily  witness  to  the  vitality  of  affliction. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POSTHUMOUS  POEM.1 

THIS  is  a voice  that  speaks  to  us  across  a 
gulf  of  nearly  fifty  years.  A few  months 
ago  Wordsworth  was  taken  from  us  at  the  ripe 
age  of  fourscore,  yet  here  we  have  him  address- 
ing the  public,  as  for  the  first  time,  with  all  the 
fervor,  the  unworn  freshness,  the  hopeful  confi- 
dence of  thirty.  We  are  carried  back  to  the 
period  when  Coleridge,  Byron,  Scott,  Rogers, 
and  Moore  were  in  their  youthful  prime.  We 
live  again  in  the  stirring  days  when  the  poets 
who  divided  public  attention  and  interest  with 
the  Fabian  struggle  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  with 
the  wild  and  terrible  events  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, with  the  uprising  of  the  Teutonic  nation* 
and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  were  in  a man- 
ner but  commencing  tbeir  cycle  of  songs.  This 
is  to  renew,  to  antedate,  the  youth  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  living  generation.  But  only  those 
whose  memory  still  carries  them  so  far  baek. 
can  feel  within  them  any  reflex  of  that  eager 
excitement,  with  which  the  news  of  battles 
fought  and  won,  or  mail-coaeh  copies  of  some 
new  work  of  Scott,  or  Byron,  or  the  Edinburgh 
Review , were  looked  for  and  received  in  tbo^e 
already  old  days. 

We  need  not  remind  the  readers  of  the  £r- 

* The  Prelude,  or  Growth  of  a Poet's  Mind:  an 
biographical  Poem.  By  William  Wordsworth.  London, 
Moxon.  New  York,  Appleton  6c  Co. 
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cursion,  that  when  Wordsworth  was  enabled, 
by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  Raisley  Calvert, 
to  retire  with  a slender  independence  to  his 
native  mountains,  there  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  art,  his  first  step  was  to  review 
and  record  in  verse,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  them.  This  was  at  once  an  exercise  in 
versification,  and  a test  of  the  kind  of  poetry 
for  which  he  was  by  temperament  fitted.  The 
result  was  a determination  to  compose  a philo- 
sophical poem,  containing  views  of  man,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  society.  This  ambitious  conception 
has  been  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many 
other  colossal  undertakings.  Of  the  three  parts 
of  his  Recluse,  thus  planned,  only  the  second 
(the  Excursion . published  in  1814)  has  been 
completed.  Of  the  other  two  there  exists  only 
the  first  book  of  the  first,  and  the  plan  of  the 
third.  The  Recluse  will  remain  in  fragmentary 
greatness,  a poetical  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 

Matters  standing  thus,  it  has  not  been  with- 
out a melancholy  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  projects,  and  of  the  contrast  between 
the  sanguine  enterprise  and  its  silent  evapora- 
tion (so  often  the  “history  of  an  individual 
mind”),  that  we  have  perused  this  Prelude 
which  no  completed  strain  was  destined  to  fol- 
low. Yet  in  the  poem  itself  there  is  nothing 
to  inspire  depression.  It  is  animated  through- 
out with  the  hopeful  confidence  in  the  poet’s 
own  powers,  so  natural  to  the  time  of  life  at 
which  it  was  composed ; it  evinces  a power 
and  soar  of  imagination  unsurpassed  in  any  of 
his  writings ; and  its  images  and  incidents  have 
a freshness  and  distinctness  which  they  not  sel- 
dom lost,  when  they  came  to  bo  elaborated,  as 
many  of  them  were,  in  his  minor  poems  of  a 
later  date. 

The  Prelude,  as  the  title  page  indicates,  is  a 
poetical  autobiography,  commencing  with  the 
earliest  reminiscences  of  the  author,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  time  at  which  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  begun  in  1799  and 
completed  in  1805.  It  consists  of  fourteen 
books.  Two  are  devoted  to  the  infancy  and 
schooltime  of  the  poet;  four  to  the  period  of 
his  University  life ; two  to  a brief  residence  in 
London,  immediately  subsequent  to  his  leaving 
Cambridge,  and  a retrospect  of  the  progress 
his  mind  had  then  made;  and  three  to  a resi- 
dence in  France,  chiefly  in  the  Loire,  but  partly 
in  Paris,  during  the  stormy  period  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth’s  flight  and  capture,  and  the  fierce 
contest  between  the  Girondins  and  Robespierre. 
Five  books  are  then  occupied  with  an  analysis 
of  the  internal  struggle  occasioned  by  the  con- 
tradictory influences  of  rural  and  secluded  na- 
ture in  boyhood,  and  of  society  when  the  young 
man  first  mingles  with  the  world.  The  sur- 
cease of  the  strife  is  recorded  in  the  fourteenth 
book,  entitled  “ Conclusion.” 

The  poem  is  addressed  to  Coleridge ; and, 
apart  from  its  poetical  merits,  is  interesting  as 
at  once  a counterpart  and  supplement  to  that 
author’s  philosophical  and  beautiful  criticism  of 


the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  his  Biographia  Liter  aria. 
It  completes  the  explanation,  there  given,  of 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  Wordsworth’s  mind, 
and  of  his  poetical  theory.  It  confirms  and 
justifies  our  opinion  that  that  theory  was  essen- 
tially partial  and  erroneous;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  establishes  the  fact  that  Wordsworth 
was  a true  and  a great  poet  in  despite  of  his 
theory. 

The  great  defect  of  Wordsworth,  in  our 
judgment,  wTas'  want  of  sympathy  with,  and 
knowledge  of  men.  From  his  birth  till  his 
entry  at  college,  he  lived  in  a region  where  he 
met  with  none  whose  minds  might  awaken 
his  sympathies,  and  where  life  w’as  altogether 
uneventful.  On  the  other  hand,  that  region 
abounded  with  the  inert,  striking,  and  most 
impressive  objects  of  natural  scenery.  The 
elementary  grandeur  and  beauty  of  external 
nature  came  thus  to  fill  up  his  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  human  interests.  To  such  a result 
his  individual  constitution  powerfully  contrib- 
uted. The  sensuous  element  wTas  singularly 
deficient  in  his  nature.  He  never  seems  to 
have  passed  through  that  erotic  period  out  of 
which  some  poets  have  never  emerged.  A 
soaring,  speculative  imagination,  and  an  im- 
petuous, rosistless  self-will,  were  his  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  From  first  to  last  he 
concentrated  himself  within  himself;  brooding 
over  his  own  fancies  and  imaginations  to  the 
comparative  disregard  of  the  incidents  and  im- 
pressions which  suggested  them ; and  was  little 
susceptible  of  ideas  originating  in  other  minds. 
We  behold  the  result.  He  lives  alone  in  8 
world  of  mountains,  streams,  and  atmospheric 
phenomena,  dealing  with  moral  abstractions, 
and  rarely  encountered  by  even  shadowy  spec- 
tres of  beings  outwardly  resembling  himself. 
There  is  measureless  grandeur  and  power  in 
his  moral  speculations.  There  is  intense  reality 
in  his  pictures  of  external  nature.  But  though 
his  human  characters  are  presented  with  great 
skill  of  metaphysical  analysis,  they  have  rarely 
life  or  animation.  He  is  always  the  prominent, 
often  the  exclusive,  object  of  his  own  song. 

Upon  a mind  so  constituted,  with  its  psycho- 
logical peculiarities  so  cherished  and  confirmed, 
the  fortunes  and  fates  of  others,  and  the  stirring 
events  of  his  time,  made  vivid  but  very  transient 
impressions.  The  conversation  and  writings  of 
contemporaries  trained  among  books,  and  with 
the  faculty  of  speech  more  fully  developed  than 
that  of  thought,  seemed  colorless  and  empty  to 
one  with  whom  natural  objects  and  grandeurs 
were  always  present  in  such  overpowering  force. 
Excluded  by  his  social  position  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  public  events  of  the  day,  and 
repelled  by  the  emptiness  of  the  then  fashion- 
able literature,  he  turned  to  private  and  humble 
life  as  possessing  at  least  a reality.  But  he 
thus  withheld  himself  from  the  contemplation 
of  those  great  mental  excitements  which  only 
great  public  struggles  can  awaken.  He  con- 
tracted a habit  of  exaggerating  the  importance 
of  every-day  incidents  and  emotions.  He  ac- 
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customed  himself  to  see  in  men  and  in  social 
relations  only  what  he  was  predetermined  to 
see  there,  and  to  impute  to  them  a value  and 
importance  derived  mainly  from  his  own  self- 
will.  Even  his  natural  good  taste  contributed 
to  confirm  him  in  his  error.  The  two  prevail- 
ing schools  of  literature  in  England,  at  that 
time,  were  the  trashy  and  mouthing  writers 
who  adopted  the  sounding  language  of  Johnson 
and  Darwin,  unenlivened  by  the  vigorous  thought 
of  either;  and  the  “dead-sea  apes”  of  that  in- 
flated, sentimental,  revolutionary  style  which 
Diderot  had  unconsciously  originated,  and  Kot- 
zebue carried  beyond  the  verge  of  caricature. 
The  right  feeling  and  manly  thought  of  Words- 
worth wTere  disgusted  by  these  shallow  word- 
mongers,  and  he  flew  to  the  other  extreme. 
Under  the  influences — repulsive  and  attractive 
— we  have  thus  attempted  to  indicate,  he  adopt- 
ed the  theory  that  as  much  of  grandeur  and  pro- 
found emotion  was  to  be  found  in  mere  domestic 
incidents  and  feelings,  as  on  the  more  conspicu- 
ous stage  of  public  life ; and  that  a bald  and 
naked  simplicity  of  language  was  the  perfection 
of  style.  Singularly  enough,  he  was  confirmed 
in  these  notions  by  the  very  writer  of  the  day 
whose  own  natural  genius,  more  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  impelled  him  to  riot  in  great, 
wild,  supernatural  conceptions ; and  to  give 
utterance  to  them  in  gorgeous  language.  Cole- 
ridge was  perhaps  the  only  contemporary  from 
whom  Wordsworth  over  took  an  opinion ; and 
that  he  did  so  from  him,  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  Coleridge  did  little  more  than 
reproduce  to  him  his  own  notions,  sometimes 
rectified  by  a subtler  logic,  but  always  ren- 
dered more  attractive  by  new  and  dazzling 
illustrations. 

Fortunately  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  most 
perverse  theory  to  spoil  the  true  poet.  The  poems 
of  Words  worth  must  continue  to  charm  and  ele- 
vate mankind,  in  defiance  of  his  crotchets,  just 
as  Luther,  Henri  Quatrc,  and  other  living  imper- 
sonations of  poetry  do,  despite  all  quaint  pecu- 
liarities of  the  attire,  the  customs,  or  the  opinions 
of  their  respective  ages,  with  which  they  were 
embued.  The  spirit  of  truth  and  poetry  re- 
deems, ennobles,  hallows,  every  external  form  in 
which  it  may  be  lodged.  We  may  “ pshaw” 
and  “ pooh”  at  Harry  Gill  and  the  Idiot  Boy ; 
but  the  deep  and  tremulous  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, the  strong-winged  flight  of  fancy,  the  ex- 
celling and  unvarying  purity,  which  pervade 
all  the  writings  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  exquisite 
melody  of  his  lyrical  poems,  must  ever  continue 
to  attract  and  purify  the  mind.  The  very  ex- 
cesses into  which  his  one-sided  theory  betrayed 
him,  acted  as  a useful  counter-agent  to  the  pre- 
vailing bad  taste  of  his  lime. 

The  Prelude  may  take  a permanent  place  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Wordsworth’s  com- 
positions. It  has  much  of  the  fearless  felicity 
of  youth  ; and  its  imagery  has  the  sharp  and 
vivid  outline  of  ideas  fresh  from  the  brain.  The 
subject  — the  development  of  his  own  great 
powers — raises  him  above  that  willful  dallying 
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with  trivialities  which  repels  us  in  some  of  his 
other  works.  And  there  is  real  vitality  in  the 
theme,  both  from  our  anxiety  to  know  the 
course  of  such  a mind,  and  from  the  effect  of  an 
absorbing  interest  in  himself  excluding  that  lan- 
guor "which  sometimes  seized  him  in  him  efforts 
to  impart  or  attribute  interest  to  themes  pos- 
sessing little  or  none  in  themselves.  Its  mere 
narrative,  though  often  very  homely,  and  dealing 
in  too  many  words,  is  often  characterized  also  by 
elevated  imagination,  and  always  by  eloquence. 
The  bustle  of  London  life,  the  prosaic  uncouth- 
ness of  its  exterior,  the  earnest  heart  that  beats 
beneath  it,  the  details  even  of  its  commonest 
amusements,  from  Bartholomew  Fair  to  Sadlers 
Wells,  are  portrayed  with  simple  force  and  de- 
licate discrimination;  and  for  the  most  part 
skillfully  contrasted  with  the  rural  life  of  the 
poet’s  native  home.  There  are  some  truthfu 
and  powerful  sketches  of  French  character  and 
life,  in  the  early  revolutionary  era.  But  above 
all,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  Words- 
worth’s heart  revels  in  the  elementary  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  his  mountain  theme ; while  his 
own  simple  history  is  traced  with  minute  fidelity 
and  is  full  of  unflagging  interest. — London 
Examiner. 


[From  the  North  British  Review.] 

THE  LITERARY  PROFESSION— AUTH- 
ORS AND  PUBLISHERS. 

r'  is  a common  complaint  that  the  publishers 
make  large  fortunes  and  leave  the  authors  to 
starve — that  they  are,  in  fact,  a kind  of  moral 
vampire,  sucking  the  best  blood  of  genius,  and 
destroying  others  to  support  themselves.  A 
great  deal  of  very  unhealthy,  one-sided  cant  has 
been  writen  upon  this  subject.  Doubtless,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  That  publish- 
ers look  at  a manuscript  very  much  as  a corn- 
dealer  looks  at  sample  of  wheat,  with  an  eye  to 
its  selling  qualities,  is  not  to  be  denied.  If  books 
are  not  written  only  to  be  sold,  they  are  printed 
only  to  be  sold.  Publishers  must  pay  their 
printers  and  their  paper-merchants;  and  they 
can  not  compel  the  public  to  purchase  their 
printed  paper.  When  benevolent  printers  shall 
be  found  eager  to  print  gratuitously  works  of 
unsalable  genius,  and  benevolent  paper-mei- 
chants  to  supply  paper  for  the  same,  publishers 
may  afford  to  think  less  of  a manuscript  as  an 
article  of  sale — may  reject  with  less  freedom  un- 
likely manuscripts,  and  baggie  less  savagely 
about  the  price  of  likely  ones.  An  obvious 
common-place  this,  and  said  a thousand  times 
before,  but  not  yet  recognized  by  the  world  of 
writers  at  large.  Publishing  is  a trade,  and, 
like  all  other  trades,  undertaken  with  the  one 
object  of  making  money  by  it.  The  profits  are 
not  ordinarily  large ; they  are,  indeed,  very  un- 
certain— so  uncertain  that  a large  proportion  of 
those  who  embark  in  the  publishing  business  some 
time  or  other  find  their  way  into  the  Gazette. 
When  a publishing  firm  is  ruined  by  printing 
unsalable  books,  authors  seldom  or  never  have 
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any  sympathy  with  a member  of  it.  They  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  idea  that  he  is  justly  pun- 
nished  for  his  offenses ; and  so  perhaps  he  is,  J 
but  not  in  the  sense  understood  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  contemplate  his  downfall  as  a re-  < 
tributive  dispensation.  The  fact  is,  that  reck-  | 
l$ss  publishing  is  more  injurious  to  the  literary ; 
profession  than  any  thing  in  the  world  beside. ; 
The  cautious  publisher  is  the  author’s  best  friend. ! 
If  a house  publish  at  their  own  risk  a number 
of  works  which  they  can  not  sell,  they  must 
either  go  into  the  Gazette  at  last,  or  make  large 
sums  of  money  by  works  which  they  can  sell. 
When  a publisher  loses  money  by  a work,  an 
injury  is  inflicted  upon  the  literary  profession. 
The  more  money  he  can  make  by  publishing,  j 
the  more  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  authorship. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  authors  of  successful 
works  are  inadequately  rewarded  in  proportion ; 
to  their  success ; that  publishers  make  their 
thousands,  while  authors  only  make  their  hun- 
dreds. But  it  is  forgotten  that  the  profits  of  the 
one  successful  work  are  often  only  a set-off  to 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  publication  of  half  a 
dozen  unsuccessful  ones.  If  a publisher  pur- 
chase a manuscript  for  c£500,  and  the  work 
prove  to  be  a “palpable  hit”  worth  <€5000,  it 
may  seem  hard  that  the  publisher  does  not  share 
bis  gains  more  equitably  with  the  author.  With 
reganl  to  this  it  is  to  be  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  very  frequently  does.  There  is  hardly  a 
publisher  in  London,  however  “grasping”  he 
may  be,  who  has  not,  time  after  time,  paid  to 
authors  sums  of  money  not  “ in  the  bond.”  But 
if  the  fact  were  not  as  we  have  stated  it,  we  can 
hardly  admit  that  publishers  are  under  any  kind 
of  obligation  to  exceed  the  strict  terms  of  their ■ 
contracts.  If  a publisher  gives  gives  c£500  for 
a copyright,  expecting  to  sweep  the  same  amount 
into  his  own  coffers,  but  instead  of  making  that 
sura,  loses  it  by  the  speculation,  he  does  not  ask 
the  author  to  refund — nor  does  the  author  offer 
to  do  it.  The  money  is  in  all  probability  spent 
long  before  the  result  of  the  venture  is  ascer- 
tained ; and  the  author  would  be  greatly  sur- 
prised and  greatly  indignant,  if  it  were  hinted 
to  him,  even  in  the  most  delicate  way,  that  the 
publisher  having  lost  money  by  his  book,  would 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  make  good  a por- 
tion of  the  deficit  by  sending  a check  upon  his 
bankers. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  a publisher  who  loses 
money  by  one  man’s  books,  must  make  it  by 
another’s,  or  go  into  the  Gazette.  There  are 
publishers  who  trade  entirely  upon  this  principle, 
which,  indeed,  is  a kind  of  literary  gambling. 
They  publish  a dozen  works,  wc  will  suppose, 
of  which  six  produce  an  absolute  loss  ; four  just 
cover  their  expenses ; and  the  other  two  realize 
a profit.  The  publisher,  especially  if  he  be  his 
own  printer,  may  find  this  answer  in  the  end; 
it  may  at  least  just  keep  him  out  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  and  supply  his  family  with  bread. 
But  the  system  can  not  be  a really  advantageous 
one  either  to  publishers  or  authors.  To  the 
latter,  indeed,  it  is  destruction.  No  inconsider- 


able portion  of  the  books  published  every  yeai 
entail  a heavy  loss  on  author  or  publisher,  or 
on  both — and  the  amount  of  this  loss  may  be  set 
down,  in  most  instances,  as  so  much  taken  from 
the  gross  profits  of  the  literary  profession.  If 
Mr.  Bungay  lose  a hundred  pounds  by  the  poems 
of  the  Hon.  Percy  Popjoy,  he  has  a hundred 
pounds  less  to  give  to  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  for 
his  novel.  Instead  of  protesting  against  the  over- 
caution of  publishers,  literary  men,  if  they  really 
knew  their  own  interests,  would  protest  against 
their  want  of  caution.  Authors  have  a direct 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  publishers.  The 
misfortune  of  authorship  is  not  that  publishers 
make  so  much  money,  but  that  they  make  so 
little.  If  Paternoster  Row  "were  wealthier  than 
it  is,  there  would  be  better  cheer  in  Grub- 
street. 

It  is  very  true  that  publishers,  like  other  men, 
make  mistakes;  and  that  sometimes  a really 
good  and  salable  work  is  rejected.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  might  readily  be  adduced — in- 
stances of  works,  whose  value  has  been  subse- 
quently proved  by  extensive  popularity,  having 
been  rejected  by  one  or  more  experienced  mem- 
ber of  the  publishing  craft.  But  their  judgment 
is  on  the  whole  remarkably  correct.  They  de- 
termine with  surprising  accuracy  the  market 
value  of  the  greater  number  of  works  that  are 
offered  to  them.  It  is  not  supposed  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  publisher  himself  decides 
the  question  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  judg- 
ment. He  has  his  minister,  or  ministers  of  state, 
to  decide  these  knotty  questions  for  him.  A great 
deal  has  been  written  at  different  times,  about  the 
baneful  influence  of  this  middleman,  or  “reader” 
— but  we  can  see  no  more  justice  in  the  com- 
plaint than  if  it  were  raised  against  the  system 
which  places  a middleman  or  minister  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  people.  To  complain  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  publisher  himself,  and  to 
object  to  his  obtaining  the  critical  services  of  a 
more  competent  party,  were  clearly  an  incon- 
sistency and  an  injustice.  If  the  publisher  him- 
self be  not  capable  of  deciding  upon  the  literary 
merits  or  salable  properties  of  the  works  laid 
before  him,  the  best  thing  that  he  can  do  is  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  some  one  who  is.  Hence 
the  office  of  the  “ reader.”  It  is  well  known 
that  in  some  large  publishing  houses  there  is  a 
resident  “reader”  attached  to  the  establishment; 
others  are  believed  to  lay  the  manuscripts  offered 
to  them  for  publication  before  some  critic  of 
established  reputation  out-of-doors ; while  more 
than  one  eminent  publisher  might  be  named  who 
has  trusted  solely  to  his  own  judgment,  and  rarely 
found  that  judgment  at  fault.  In  either  of  these 
cases  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  the  incom- 
petency of  the  judge.  Besides,  as  we  have  said, 
the  question  to  be  solved  by  the  publisher  or 
reader,  is  not  a purely  literary  question.  It  is 
mainly  indeed  a commercial  question ; and  the 
merits  of  the  work  are  often  freely  acknowledged 
while  the  venture  is  politely  declined. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  relations 
between  publishers  and  authors,  but  we  are 
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compelled  to  economize  our  space.  The  truth, 
indeed,  as  regards  the  latter,  is  simply  this : It 
is  not  so  much  that  authors  do  not  know  how  to 
make  money,  as  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
spend  it.  The  same  income  that  enables  a 
clergyman,  a lawyer,  a medical  practitioner,  a 
government  functionary,  or  any  other  member 
of  the  middle  classes  earning  his  livelihood  by 
professional  labor,  to  support  himself  and  his 
family  in  comfort  and  respectability,  will  seldom 
keep  a literary  man  out  of  debt  and  difficulty — 
seldom  provide  him  with  a comfortable  well-or- 
dered home,  creditable  to  himself  and  his  pro- 
fession. It  is  ten  to  one  that  he  lives  untidily ; 
that  every  thing  about  him  is  in  confusion , that 
the  amenities  of  domestic  life  are  absent  from 
his  establishment;  that  he  is  altogether  in  a 
state  of  elaborate  and  costly  disorder,  such  as 
we  are  bound  to  say  is  the  characteristic  of  no 
other  kind  of  professional  life.  He  seldom  has 
a settled  home — a fixed  position.  He  appears 
to  be  constantly  on  the  move.  He  seldom  lives, 
for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  same  place;  and 
is  rarely  at  home  when  you  call  upon  him.  It 
would  be  instructive  to  obtain  a return  of  the 
number  of  professional  writers  who  retain  pews 
in  church,  and  are  to  be  found  there  with  theii 
families  on  Sundays.  There  is  something  alto- 
gether fitful,  irregular,  spasmodic  in  their  way 
of  life.  And  so  it  is  with  their  expenditure. 
They  do  not  live  like  other  men,  and  they  do  not 
spend  like  other  men.  At  one  time,  you  would 
think,  from  their  lavish  style  of  living,  that  they 
were  worth  three  thousand  a year ; and  at  an- 
other, from  the  privations  that  they  undergo,  and 
the  difficulty  they  find  in  meeting  small  claims 
upon  them,  that  they  were  not  worth  fifty. 
There  is  generally,  indeed,  large  expenditure 
abroad,  and  painful  stinting  at  home.  The  “ res 
ongusta  do  mi"  is  almost  always  there  ; but  away 
from  his  home,  your  literary  man  is  often  a prince 
and  a millionaire.  Or.  if  he  be  a man  of  domestic 
habits,  if  he  spends  little  on  tavern  suppers,  little 
on  wine,  little  on  cab  hire,  the  probability  is,  that 
he  is  still  impulsive  and  improvident,  still  little 
capable  of  self-denial ; that  he  will  buy  a costly 
picture  when  his  house-rent  is  unpaid ; that  he 
will  give  his  wife  a guitar  when  she  wants  a 
gown;  and  buy  his  children  a rocking-horse 
when  they  are  without  stockings.  His  house 
and  family  are  altogether  in  an  inelegant  state 
of  elegant  disorder;  and  with  really  a comfort- 
able income,  if  properly  managed,  he  is  eternally 
in  debt. 

Now  all  this  may  appear  very  strange,  but  it 
is  not  wholly  unaccountable.  In  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  assumed,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
that  no  small  proportion  of  those  who  adopt 
literature  as  a profession  have  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  authors  because  they  have  lacked  the 
necessary  amount  of  patience  and  perseverance 
— the  systematic  orderly  habits — the  industry 
and  the  self-denial  by  which  alone  it  is  possible 
to  attain  success  in  other  patlis  of  professional 
lifa.  With  talent  enough  to  succeed  in  any, 
they  have  not  had  sufficient  method  to  succeed 
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in  any.  They  have  been  trained  perhaps  for 
the  bar,  but  wanted  assiduity  to  master  the  dry 
details  of  the  law,  and  patience  to  sustain  then) 
throughout  a long  round  of  briefless  circuits. 

They  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
physic,  and  recoiled  from  or  broken  down  under 
examination;  or  wanted  the  hopeful  sanguine 
temperament  which  enables  a man  to  content 
himself  with  small  beginnings,  and  to  make  his 
way  by  a gradually  widening  circle  to  & large 
round  of  remunerative  practice.  They  have 
been  intended  for  the  Church,  and  drawn  back 
in  dismay  at  the  thought  of  its  restraints  and 
responsibilities ; or  have  entered  the  army,  and 
have  forsaken  with  impatience  and  disgetst  the 
slow  road  to  superior  command. 

In  any  case,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
original  profession  has  been  deserted  for  that  of 
authorship,  mainly  because  the  aspirant  has  been 
wanting  in  those  orderly  methodical  habits,  and 
that  patience  and  submissiveness  of  temperament 
which  secure  success  in  those  departments  of 
professional  labor  which  are  only  to  be  overcome 
by  progressive  degrees.  In  a word,  it  may  be 
often  said  of  the  man  of  letters,  that  be  is  not 
wanting  in  order  because  he  is  an  author,  but 
he  is  an  author  because  he  is  wanting  in  order. 

He  is  capable  of  occasional  paroxysms  of  indus- 
try ; his  spasms  of  energy  are  often  great  and 
triumphant.  Where  results  are  to  be  obtained 
per  saltum  he  is  equal  to  any  thing  and  is  not 
easily  to  be  frightened  back.  He  has  courage 
enough  to  carry  a fortress  by  assault,  but  he  has 
not  system  enough  to  make  his  way  by  regular 
approaches.  He  is  weary  of  the  work  before 
he  has  traced  out  the  first  parallel.  In  this 
very  history  of  the  rise  of  professional  author- 
ship, we  may  often  see  the  causes  of  its  fall. 

The  calamities  of  authors  are  often  assignable 
to  the  very  circumstances  that  made  them 
authors.  Wherefore  is  it  that  in  many  cases 
authors  are  disorderly  and  improvident?  simply 
because  it  is  their  nature  to  be  so— because  in 
any  other  path  of  life  they  would  be  equally  dis- 
orderly and  improvident.  The  want  of  system 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  profession.  The 
evil  which  we  deplore  arises  in  the  tirst  instance 
only  from  an  inability  to  master  an  inherent  de- 
fect. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many 
predisposing  circumstances  in  the  environments 
of  literary  life — that  many  of  the  causes  which 
aggravate,  if  they  do  not  originate  the  malady, 
are  incidental  to  the  profession  itself.  The  ab 
solute  requirements  of  literary  labor  not  unfrr 
quently  compel  an  irregular  distribution  of  time, 
and  with  it  irregular  social  and  moral  habits.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  impute  that  as  a fault  to  the 
literary  laborer  which  is  in  reality  his  misfortune 
We  who  lay  our  work  once  every  quarter  before 
the  public,  and  they  who  once  a year,  or  less 
frequently,  present  themselves  with  their  comely 
octavo  volumes  of  fiction  or  biography — history 
or  science — to  the  reading  world,  may  dine  at 
home  every  day  with  their  children,  ring  the 
bell  at  ten  o’clock  for  family  prayers,  ria>e  early 
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added.  For  fifteen  years  did  he  and  his  brother 
Charles  ride  into  Manchester  on  market  days, 
seated  side-by-side,  looking  of  all  things  like  a| 
pair  of  brothers,  happy  in  themselves,  and  in 
each  other.  William  died  a few  years  ago,  and 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  many  blessings. 
The  firm  still  survives,  and  supports  its  former 
character.  Long  may  the  merchant  princes  of 
England  continue  to  furnish  such  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  humanity  as  the  now  famous  Brothers 
Cheery ble  ! — Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

f From  the  North  British  Review.] 

WRITING  FOR  PERIODICALS. 

LORD  LYNDHURST  once  said,  at  a public 
dinner,  with  reference  to  the  numberless 
marvels  of  the  press,  that  it  might  seem  a very 
easy  thing  to  write  a leading  article,  but  that 
he  would  recommend  any  one  with  strong  con- 
victions on  that  point,  only  to  try.  Wo  con- 
fidently appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  the  con- 
ductors of  the  leading  journals  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  quarterly  review's  to  the  daily  journals, 
convinced  that  they  will  all  tell  the  same  un- 
varying tale  of  the  utter  incompetency  of  thou- 
sands of  very  clever  people  to  write  articles, 
review'  books,  &c.  They  will  all  have  the  same 
experiences  to  relate  of  the  marvelous  failures 
of  men  of  genius  and  learning — the  crude  cum- 
brous state  in  which  they  have  sent  their  so- 
called  articles  for  publication — the  labor  it  has 
taken  to  mould  their  fine  thoughts  and  valuable 
erudition  into  comely  shape — the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  doing  it  at  all.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
written  of  the  needle- women  of  England,  it  is 
the  saddest  thing  of  all,  that  there  should  be 
sempstresses  few  or  none,  but  “botchers”  in 
such  abundance,  capable  only  of  “ a distracted 
puckering  and  botching — not  sewing— only  a 
fallacious  hope  of  it — a fond  imagination  of  the 
mind so  of  literary  labor  is  it  the  saddest 
thing  of  all,  that  there  should  be  so  many  botch- 
ers in  the  world,  and  so  few  skilled  article- 
writers — so  little  article-writing,  and  so  much 
“distracted  puckering  and  botching.”  There 
may  be  nothing  in  this  article-writing,  when 
once  w’e  know  how  to  do  it,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  balancing  a ladder  on  one’s  chin,  or  jumping 
through  a hoop,  or  swallowring  a sword.  All 
we  say  is,  if  people  think  it  easy,  let  them  try, 
and  abide  by  the  result.  The  amateur  articles 
of  very  clever  people  are  generally  what  an 
amateur  effort  at  coat-making  would  be.  It 
may  seem  a very  easy  thing  to  make  a coat ; 
but  very  expert  craftsmen — craftsmen  that  can 
produce  more  difficult  and  elaborate  pieces  of 
workmanship,  fail  utterly  when  they  come  to  a 
coat.  The  only  reason  why  they  can  not  make 
a coat  is,  that  they  are  not  tailors.  Now  thero 
are  many  very  able  and  learned  men,  who  can 
compass  greater  efforts  of  human  intellect  than 
the  production  of  a newspaper  article,  but  who 
can  not  write  a newspaper  at  all,  because  they 
aie  not  newspaper- writers,  or  criticise  a book 
with  decent  effect,  because  they  are  not  critics. 
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Article- writing  comes  “ by  art  not  chance.”  The 
efforts  of  chance  writers,  if  they  be  men  of 
genius  and  learning,  are  things  to  break  one's 
heart  over. 

It  is  not  enough  to  think  and  to  know.  It 
requires  the  faculty  of  utterance,  and  a peculiar 
kind  of  utterance.  Certain  things  are  to  be 
said  in  a certain  manner;  and  your  amateur 
article-writer  is  sure  to  say  them  in  any  manner 
but  the  right.  Perhaps  of  all  styles  of  writing 
there  is  none  in  which  excellency  is  so  rarely 
attained  as  that  of  newspaper-writing.  A read- 
able leading  article  may  not  be  a work  of  the 
loftiest  order,  or  demand  for  its  execution  the 
highest  attributes  of  genius;  but,  whatever  it 
may  be,  the  power  of  accomplishing  it  with 
success  is  not  shared  by  “ thousands  of  clever 
fellows.”  Thousands  of  clever  fellows,  fortified 
by  Mr.  Thackeray’s  opinion,  may  think  that 
they  could  wrrite  the  articles  w hich  they  read  in 
the  morning  journals ; but  let  them  take  pen 
and  paper  and  try. 

We  think  it  only  fair  that  professional  authors 
should  have  the  credit  of  being  able  to  do  what 
other  people  can  not.  They  do  not  claim  to 
themselves  a monoply  of  talent.  They  do  not 
think  themselves  capable  of  conducting  a case 
in  a court  of  law,  as  cleverly  as  a queen’s  coun- 
sel, or  of  getting  a sick  man  through  the  typhus 
fever  as  skillfully  as  a practiced  physician.  But 
it  is  hard  that  they  should  not  receive  credit  for 
being  able  to  write  better  articles  than  either 
the  one  or  the  other ; or,  perhaps  it  is  more  to 
the  purpose  to  say,  than  the  briefless  lawyers 
and  patientless  medical  students  who  are  glad 
to  earn  a guinea  by  their  pens.  Men  are  not 
born  article-writers  any  more  than  they  are 
bom  doctors  of  law,  or  doctors  of  physic ; as  the 
ludicrous  failures,  which  are  every  day  thrown 
into  the  rubbish-baskets  of  all  our  newspaper 
offices,  demonstrate  past  all  contradiction.  In- 
competency is  manifested  in  a variety  of  w'ays . 
but  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  fine  writing  is 
associated  writh  the  greater  number  of  them 
Give  a clever  young  medical  student  a book 
about  aural  or  dental  surgery  to  review,  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  criticism  will  be 
little  else  than  a high-flown  grandiloquent  treat- 
ise on  the  wonders  of  the  creation.  A regular 
“ literary  hack”  will  do  the  thing  much  better. 

If  there  be  any  set  of  men — we  can  not  call 
it  a class , for  it  is  drawn  from  all  classes — who 
might  be  supposed  to  possess  a certain  capacity 
for  periodical  writing,  it  is  the  fraternity  of 
members  of  Parliament.  They  arc  in  the  habit 
of  selecting  given  subjects  for  consideration — of 
collecting  facts  and  illustrations — of  arranging 
arguments — and  of  expressing  themselves  after 
a manner.  They  are  for  the  most  part  men  of 
education,  of  a practical  turn  of  mind,  well 
acquainted  with  passing  events,  and,  in  many 
instances,  in  possession  just  of  that  kind  of  avail- 
able talent  which  is  invaluable  to  periodical 
writers.  But  very  few  of  them  can  write  an 
article,  either  for  & newspaper  or  a review, 
without  inflicting  immense  trouble  upon  the 
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FROM  OUR  FOREIGN  FILES,  AND  UNPUBLISHED  BOOKa 


SIDNEY  SMITH’S  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  is  well  known.  The 
following  statement  was  written  by  Lord  Jef- 
frey, at  the  request  of  Robert  Chambers,  in 
November,  1846,  and  is  now  first  made  public: 
“ 1 can  not  say  exactly  where  the  project  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  was  first  talked  of  among 
the  projectors.  But  the  first  serious  consulta- 
tions about  it — and  which  led  to  our  application 
to  a publisher — were  held  in  a small  house, 
where  T then  lived,  in  Buccleugh-place  (I  forget 
the  number).  They  were  attended  by  S.  Smith, 
P.  Horner,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Lord  Murray, 
and  some  of  them  also  by  Lord  Webb  Seymour, 
Dr.  John  Thomson,  and  Thomas  Thomson.  The 
first  three  numbers  were  given  to  the  publisher 
— he  taking  the  risk  and  defraying  the  charges. 
There  was  then  no  individual  editor,  but  as 
many  of  us  as  could  be  got  to  attend  used  to 
meet  in  a dingy  room  of  Willson’s  printing 
office,  in  Craig’s  Close,  where  the  proofs  of  our 
own  articles  weye  read  over  and  remarked  upon, 
and  attempts  made  also  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  few  manuscripts  which  were  then  offered  by 
strangers.  But  we  had  seldom  patience  to  go 
through  with  this ; and  it  was  soon  found  neces- 
sary to  have  a responsible  editor,  and  the  office 
was  pressed  upon  me.  About  the  same  time 
Constable  was  told  that  he  must  allow  ten 
guineas  a sheet  to  the  contributors,  to  which  he 
at  once  assented ; and  not  long  after,  the  mini- 
mum was  raised  to  sixteen  guineas,  at  which  it 
remained  during  my  reign.  Two-thirds  of  the 
articles  were  paid  much  higher — averaging,  I 
should  think,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  guineas 
a sheet  on  the  whole  number.  I had,  I might 
say,  an  unlimited  discretion  in  this  respect,  and 
must  do  the  publishers  the  justice  to  say  that 
they  never  made  the  slightest  objection.  Indeed, 
as  we  all  knew  that  they  had  (for  a long  time 
at  least)  a very  great  profit,  they  probably  felt 
that  they  were  at  our  mercy.  Smith  was  by 
far  the  most  timid  of  the  confederacy,  and  be- 
lieved that,  unless  our  incognito  was  strictly 
maintained,  wc  could  not  go  on  a day;  and  this 
was  his  object  for  making  us  hold  our  dark  di- 
vans at  Willson’s  office,  to  which  he  insisted  on 
our  repairing  singly,  and  by  back  approaches  or 
different  lanes ! He  also  had  so  strong  an  im- 
pression of  Brougham’s  indiscretion  and  rash- 
ness, that  he  would  not  let  him  be  a member  of 
our  association,  though  wished  for  by  all  the 
rest.  He  was  admitted,  however,  after  the  third 
number,  and  did  more  work  for  us  than  any 
body.  Brown  took  offense  at  some  alterations 
Smith  had  made  in  a trifling  article  of  his  in  the 


second  number,  and  left  us  thus  early;  publish- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  a magazine  the  fact  of 
his  secession — a step  which  we  all  deeply  re- 
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gretted,  and  thought  scarcely  justified  by  the 
provocation.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  ever 
after.” 

Constable  soon  remunerated  the  editor  with  a 
liberality  corresponding  to  that  with  which  con- 
tributors were  treated.  From  1803  to  1809 
Jeffrey  received  200  guineas  for  editing  each 
number.  For  the  ensuing  three  years,  the  ac- 
count-books are  missing;  but  from  1813  to 
1826  he  is  credited  d£700  for  editing  each 
number. 


The  u Economist ” closes  au  article  upon  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  following  just 
and  eloquent  summation : 

“ Sir  Robert  was  a scholar,  and  a liberal  and 
discerning  patron  of  the  arts.  Though  not 
social,  he  was  a man  of  literary  interests  and  of 
elegant  and  cultivated  taste.  Possessed  of  im- 
mense wealth,  with  every  source  and  avenue  of 
enjoyment  at  his  command,  it  is  no  slight  merit 
in  him  that  he  preferred  to  such  refined  enjoy- 
ment the  laborious  sendee  of  his  country.  He 
was  no  holiday  or  dillettanti  statesman.  His 
industry  was  prodigious,  and  he  seemed  actually 
to  love  work.  His  toil  in  the  memorable  six 
months  of  1835  was  something  absolutely  pro- 
digious; in  1842  and  1843  scarcely  less  so. 

His  work  was  always  done  in  a masterly  and 
business-like  style,  which  testified  to  the  con- 
scientious diligence  he  had  bestowed  upon  it 
His  measures  rarely  had  to  bo  altered  or  modi- 
fied in  their  passage  through  the  House.  In 
manners  he  was  always  decorous — never  over- 
bearing or  insulting,  and  if  ever  led  by  the  heat 
of  contest  into  any  harsh  or  unbecoming  expres- 
sion, was  always  prompt  to  apologize  or  retract 
By  his  unblemished  private  character,  by  his 
unrivaled  administrative  ability,  by  his  vast  pub- 
lic services,  his  unvarying  moderation,  he  had 
impressed  not  only  England  but  the  world  at 
large  with  a respect  and  confidence  such  as  few 
attain.  After  many  fluctuations  of  repute,  he 
had  at  length  reached  an  eminence  on  which  he 
stood — independent  of  office,  independent  of 
party— one  of  the  acknowledged  potentates  of 
Europe ; face  to  face,  in  Ihe  evening  of  life, 
with  his  work  and  his  reward — his  work,  to  aio 
the  progress  of  those  principles  on  which,  after 
much  toil,  many  sacrifices,  and  long  groping 
toward  the  light,  he  had  at  length  laid  a firm 
grasp ; his  guerdon,  to  watch  their  triumph. 

Nobler  occupation  man  could  not  aspire  to ; 
sublimer  power  no  ambition  need  desire ; greater 
earthly  reward,  God,  out  of  all  the  riches  of  his 
boundless  treasury  has  not  to  bestow.” 

Numerous  projects  for  monuments  to  the  de- 
ceased statesman  have  been  broached.  In  ref- 
erence to  these,  and  to  the  poverty  of  though'. 
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and  waste  of  means,  whieh  in  the  present  age 
builds  for  all  time  with  materials  so  perishable 
as  statues,  a correspondent  of  the  Athenceum 
suggests,  as  a more  intelligent  memorial,  the 
foundation  of  a national  university  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes.  Ours,  he 
says,  are  not  the  days  for  copying  the  forms  of 
ancient  Rome  as  interpreters  of  feelings  and 
aspirations  which  the  Romans  never  knew. 
While  the  statues  which  they  reared  are  dis- 
persed, and  the  columns  they  erected  are 
crumbling  to  decay,  their  thoughts,  as  embodied 
in  their  literature,  are  with  us  yet,  testifying 
forever  of  the  great  spirits  which  perished  from 
among  them,  but  left,  in  this  sure  and  abiding 
form,  the  legacy  of  their  minds. 

The  effect  upon  civilization  of  the  Ownership 
of  the  Land  being  in  the  hands  of  a few,  or  of 
the  many,  has  been  earnestly  discussed  by 
writers  on  political  and  social  economy.  Two 
books  have  recently  been  published  in  England, 
which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject. One  is  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  the  well 
known  traveler,  and  the  other  by  Joseph  Kav, 
Esq.  of  Cambridge.  Both  these  writers  testify 
that  in  the  continental  countries  which  they 
have  examined — more  especially  in  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland — 
they  have  found  a state  of  society  which  does 
fulfill  in  a very  eminent  degree  all  the  conditions 
of  a most  advanced  civilization.  They  have 
found  in  those  countries  education,  wealth,  com- 
fort, and  self-respect ; and  they  have  found  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  those  countries 
participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  great  bless- 
ings to  an  extent  which  very  far  exceeds  the 
participation  in  them  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  England.  These  two  travelers 
perfectly  agree  in  the  declaration  that  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  inequality  of 
social  condition  among  men — the  deterioration 
toward  two  great  classes  of  very  rich  and  very 
poor — has  made  very  little  progress  in  the  con- 
tinental states  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
They  affirm  that  a class  of  absolute  paupers  in 
any  degree  formidable  from  its  numbers  has  yet 
to  be  created  in  those  states.  They  represent 
in  the  most  emphatic  language  the  immense 
superiority  in  education,  manners,  conduct,  and 
the  supply  of  the  ordinary  wants  of  a civilized 
being,  of  the  German,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Belgian 
and  French  peasantry  over  the  peasantry  and 
poorer  classes  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  also  of 
England  and  Scotland.  This  is  the  general  and 
the  most  decided  result  with  reference  to  the 
vital  question  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  peasantry  and  poorer  classes,  neither.  Mr. 
Laing  nor  Mr.  Kay  have  any  doubt  whatever 
that  the  advantage  rests  in  the  most  marked 
manner  with  the  continental  states  which  they 
have  examined  over  Great  Britain.  According  to 
Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Kay,  the  cause  of  this  most 
important  difference  is — the  distribution  of  the 
ownership  of  land.  On  the  continent,  the 
people  own  and  cultivate  the  land.  In  the 
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British  islands  the  land  is  held  in  large  masses 
by  a few  persons ; the  class  practically  employed 
in  agriculture  are  either  tenants  or  laborers , 
who  do  not  act  under  the  stimulus  of  a personal 
interest  in  the  soil  they  cultivate. 


A self-taught  artist  named  Carter  has  recently 
died  at  Coggshall,  Essex,  where  he  had  for 
many  years  resided.  He  was  originally  a farm 
laborer,  and  by  accident  lost  the  power  of  every 
part  of  his  body  but  the  head  and  neck.  By  the 
force  of  perseverance  and  an  active  mind,  how- 
ever, he  acquired  the  power  of  drawing  and 
painting,  by  holding  the  pencil  between  his  lips 
and  teeth,  when  placed  there  by  the  kind  offices 
of  an  affectionate  sister.  In  this  manner  he  had 
not  only  whiled  away  the  greater  part  of  four- 
teen years  of  almost  utter  physical  helplessness, 
but  has  actually  produced  works  which  have 
met  with  high  commendation.  His  groups  and 
compositions  are  said  to  have  been  u most  deli- 
cately worked  and  highly  finished.”  The  poor 
fellow  had  contemplated  the  preparation  of  some 
grand  work  for  the  International  Exhibition,  but 
the  little  of  physical  life  remaining  in  him  was 
lately  extinguished  by  a new  accident. 


Conversation  op  Literary  Men. — Literary 
men  talk  less  than  they  did.  They  seldom  “lay 
out”  much  for  conversation.  The  conversational, 
like  the  epistolary  age,  is  past;  and  we  have 
come  upon  the  age  of  periodical  literature. 

People  neither  put  their  best  thoughts  and  their 
available  knowledge  into  their  letters,  nor  keep 
them  for  evening  conversation.  The  literary 
men  of  1850  have  a keener  eye  to  the  value  of 
their  stock-in-trade,  and  keep  it  well  garnered 
up,  for  conversion,  as  opportunity  offers,  into 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  There  is  some 
periodical  vehicle,  nowadays,  for  the  reception 
of  every  possible  kind  of  literary  ware.  The 
literary  man  converses  now  through  the  medium 
of  the  Press,  and  turns  every  thing  into  copy- 
right at  once.  He  can  not  afford  to  drop  his 
ideas  by  the  way-side ; he  must  keep  them  to 
himself,  until  the  printing-press  has  made  them 
inalienably  his  own.  If  a happy  historical  or 
literary  illustration  occurs  to  him,  it  will  do  for 
a review  article  ; if  some  un-haekneyed  view  of 
a great  political  question  presents  itself  to  him, 
it  may  be  worked  into  his  next  leader ; if  some 
trifling  adventure  has  occurred  to  him,  or  he 
has  picked  up  a novel  anecdote  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  it  may  he  reproduced  in  a page  of 
magazine  matter,  ora  column  of  a cheap  weekly  # 
serial.  Even  puns  are  not  to  be  distributed  gratis. 

There  is  a property  in  a double-entente,  which 
its  parent  will  not  willingly  forego.  The  small- 
est jokolet  is  a marketable  commodity.  The 
dinner-table  is  sacrificed  to  Punch.  Then*  is 
too  much  competition  in  these  days,  too  many 
hungry  candidates  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  thinker’s  table,  not  to  make  him  chary  of  his 
offerings.  In  these  days,  every  scrap  of  knowl- 
edge— evsry  happy  thought — every  felicitous 
turn  of  expression,  is  of  some  value  to  a literary 
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be  placed  on  the  hill  of  Seudling,  surpasses  in 
its  gigantic  proportions  all  the  works  of  the 
moderns.  It  will  have  to  be  removed  in  pieces  1 
from  the  foundry  where  it  is  cast  to  its  place  of  I 
destination,  and  each  piece  will  require  sixteen  | 
horses  to  draw  it.  The  great  toes  are  each  half  j 
a metre  in  length.  In  the  head  two  persons  j 
could  dance  a polka  very  conveniently,  while  the  ! 
nose  might  lodge  the  musician.  The  thickness  j 
of  the  robe,  which  forms  a rich  drapery  descend- ! 
ing  to  the  ankles,  is  about  six  inches,  and  its  cir- 1 
cumfcrence  at  the  bottom  about  two  hundred 
metres.  The  Crown  of  Victory  which  the  fig- 
ure holds  in  her  hands  weighs  one  hundred  quin- 
tals (a  quintal  is  a hundred  weight). 

Wordsworth’s  prose  writings  are  not  numer- 
ous ; and  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known 
prefaces  to  his  minor  poems,  they  are  little  j 
known.  A paper  or  two  in  Coleridge’s  Friend,  i 
and  a political  tract  occasioned  by  the  eonven-  ! 
lion  of  Cintra.  form  important  and  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  prose  literature  of  the  country. 
We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  third  volume  erf  the  Friend , 
as  containing  a very  beautiful  development  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  opinions  on  the  moral  worth 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  i 
was  his  destiny  to  live.  The  political  tract  is 
very  scarce ; but  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  it 
contains  some  of  the  finest  writing  in  the  English 
language.  Many  of  its  passages  can  be  paral- 
leled only  by  the  majestic  periods  of  Milton’s 
prose,  or  perhaps  by  the  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  Its  tone  is 
one  of  sustained  elevation,  and  in  sententious 
moral  and  political  wisdom  it  will  bear  a com- 
parison with  the  greatest  productions  of  Burke. 
We  trust  that  this  pamphlet  will  be  republished. 
A collection  and  separate  publication  of  all  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  prose  writings  would  form  a val- 
uable addition  to  English  literature. 

Mr.  Wordsworth’s  conversation  was  eminent- 
ly rich,  various,  and  instructive.  Attached  to 
his  mountain  home,  and  loving  solitude  as  the 
nurse  of  his  genius,  he  was  no  recluse,  but  keen- 
ly enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 
He  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  lived  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  characters  of  his  day.  His  read- 
ing was  extensive,  but  select ; indeed,  his  mind 
could  assimilate  only  the  greater  productions  of 
intellect.  To  criticism  he  was  habitually  in- 
different ; and  when  solicited  for  his  opinions, 
he  was  generally  as  reserved  in  his  praise  as  he 
was  gentle  in  his  censures.  For  some  of  his 
contemporaries  he  avowed  the  highest  respect ; 
but  Coleridge  was  the  object  of  his  deepest  af- 
fection as  a friend,  and  of  his  veneration  as  a 
philosopher.  Of  the  men  who  acted  important 
parts  in  the  political  drama  of  the  last  century, 
the  homage  of  his  highest  admiration  was  given 
to  Burke,  who,  after  Shakspeare  and  Bacon, 
le  thought  the  greatest  being  that  Nature  had 
jver  created  in  the  human  form. 

The  last  few  years  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  life 


were  saddened  by  affliction.  They  who  were 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  occasional  inter- 
course with  the  illustrious  poet  in  his  later  days, 
will  long  dwell  with  deep  and  affectionate  in- 
terest upon  his  earnest  conversation  while  he 
wandered  through  the  shaded  walks  of  the 
grounds  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  ever  and 
anon  paused  to  look  down  upon  the  gleaming, 
lake  as  its  silver  radiance  was  reflected  through 
the  trees  which  embosomed  his  mountain  home 
Long  will  the  accents  of  that  old  man  elo- 
quent” linger  in  their  recollection,  and  their 
minds  retain  the  impression  of  that  pensive  and 
benevolent  countenance.  The  generation  of 
those  who  have  gazed  upon  his  features  will 
pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  The  marble,  like 
the  features  which  it  enshrines,  will  crumble 
into  dust.  Ut  vultus  hominum  ita  simulacra 
vultus  imbt cilia  ac  mortalia  sunt,  forma  mentis 
aterna ; the  attributes  of  his  mighty  intellect 
are  stamped  for  ever  upon  his  works  which  will 
be  transmitted  to  future  ages  as  a portion  of 
their  most  precious  inheritanco. 


No  man  is  more  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  the 
French  people  than  the  poet  Be  ranger.  A 
few  weeks  since  he  went  one  evening  with  one 
of  his  nephews  to  the  Clos  des  Lilas,  a garden 
in  the  students’  quarter  devoted  to  dancing  iu 
the  open  air,  intending  to  look  for  a few  minutes 
upon  a scene  he  had  not  visited  since  his  youth, 
and  then  withdraw.  But  he  found  it  impossible 
to  remain  unknown  and  unobserved.  The  an? 
nouncement  of  his  presence  ran  through  the 
garden  in  a moment.  The  dances  stopped,  the 
music  ceased,  and  the  crowd  thronged  toward 
the  point  where  the  still  genial  and  lovely  old 
man  was  standing.  At  once  there  rose  from  all 
lips  the  cry  of  Vive  Beranger  / which  was 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  Vive  la  Republiqus  ! 
The  poet,  whose  diffidence  is  excessive,  could 
not  answer  a word,  but  only  smiled  and  blushed 
his  thanks  at  this  enthusiastic  reception.  The 
acclamations  continuing,  an  agent  of  the  police 
invited  him  to  withdraw,  lest  his  presence  might 
occasion  disorder.  The  illustrious  song-writer 
at  once  obeyed ; by  a singular  coincidence  the 
door  through  which  he  went  out  opened  upon 
the  place  where  Marshal  Ney  was  shot. 


The  Paris  Academy  op  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres  is  constantly  sending  forth  the 
most  valuable  contributions,  to  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages  especially.  It  is  now  com- 
pleting the  publication  of  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Charters,  Diplomas,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  French  history.  This  volume,  which 
was  prepared  by  M.  Pardessus,  includes  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  1220  to  the  end 
of  1270,  and  comprehends  the  reign  of  St. 
Louis.  The  seventh  volume,  coming  down 
some  fifty  years  later,  is  also  nearly  ready  for 
the  printer.  Its  editor  is  M.  Laboulaye.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Oriental  Historians  of  the 
Crusaders,  translated  into  French,  is  now  going 
through  the  press,  and  the  second  is  in  course 
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of  preparation.  The  greater  part  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Greek  Historians  of  the  same 
chivalrous  wars  is  also  printed,  and  the  work  is 
going  rapidly  forward.  The  Academy  is  also 
preparing  a collection  of  Occidental  History  on 
Che  same  subject*  When  these  three  collections 
are  published,  all  the  documents  of  any  value 
relating  to  the  Crusades  will  be  easily  accessi- 
ble, whether  for  the  use  of  the  historian  or 
the  romancer.  The  Academy  is  also  now  en- 
gaged in  getting  out  the  twenty-first  volume  of 
the  History  of  the  Gauls  and  of  France,  and  the 
nineteenth  of  the  Literary  History  of  France, 
which  brings  the  annals  of  French  letters  down 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  also  publishing 
the  sixteenth  volume  of  its  own  Memoirs,  which 
eontains  the  history  of  the  Academy  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  the  work  of  Freret  on  Geogra- 
phy, besides  several  other  works  of  less  interest. 
From  all  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
labors  and  usefulness  of  the  institution. 


In  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  education  to 
Mechanics,  Robert  Hall  says  that  it  has  a ten- 
dency to  exalt  the  character,  and,  in  some 
measure,  to  correct  and  subdue  the  taste  for 
gross  sensuality.  It  enables  the  possessor  to 
beguile  his  leisure  moments  (and  every  man  has 
such)  in  an  innocent,  at  least,  if  not  in  a useful 
manner.  The  poor  man  who  can  read,  and 
who  possesses  a taste  for  reading,  can  find  en- 
tertainment at  home,  without  being  tempted  to 
repair  to  the  public-house  for  that  purpose.  His 
mind  can  find  employment  where  his  body  is  at 
rest.  There  is  in  the  mind  of  such  a man  an 
Intellectual  spring,  urging  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
mental  good ; and  if  the  minds  of  his  family  are 
also  a little  cultivated,  conversation  becomes  the 
more  interesting,  and  the  sphere  of  domestic 
enjoyment  enlarged.  The  calm  satisfaction 
whioh  books  afford  puts  him  into  a disposition 
to  relish  more  exquisitely  the  tranquil  delight 
of  conjugal  and  parental  affection ; and  as  he 
will  be  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
family  than  he  who  can  teach  them  nothing,  he 
will  be  naturally  induced  to  cultivate  whatever 
may  preserve,  and  to  shun  whatever  would 
impair  that  respect. 


For  producing  steel  pens  the  best  Dennemora 
— Swedish  iron — or  hoop  iron  is  selected.  It  is 
worked  into  sheets  or  slips  about  three  feet  long, 
and  four  or  five  inches  broad,  the  thickness 
varying  with  the  desired  stiffness  and  flexibility 
of  the  pen  for  which  it  is  intended.  By  a stamp- 
ing press  pieces  of  the  required  size  are  cut 
out.  The  point  intended  for  the  nib  is  intro- 
duced into  a gauged  hole,  and  by  a machine 
pressed  into  a semi-cylindrical  shape.  In  the 
same  machine  it  is  pierced  with  the  required 
aHt  or  slits.  This  being  effected,  the  pens  are 


cleaned  by  mutual  attrition  in  tin  cylinders,  and 
tempered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  steel  plate,  by 
being  brought  to  the  required  color  by  heat 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  manufacture  will 
be  formed  from  the  statement,  that  nearly  150 
tons  of  steel  are  employed  annually  for  this 
purpose,  producing  upward  of  250,000.00' 
pens. 


Philosqphers  abroad  are  working  diligently  a» 
many  interesting  branches  of  physical  science  : 
magneto  and  muscular  electricity,  dia-raagnet- 
ism,  vegetable  and  animal  physiology : Mat- 
teucci  in  Italy,  Bois-Reymond,  Weber,  Reichen- 
bach,  and  Dove  in  Germany.  The  two  maps 
of  isothermal  lines  for  every  month  in  the  year, 
lately  published  by  the  last-mentioned  savant, 
are  remarkable  and  most  valuable  proofs  of 
scientific  insight  and  research.  If  they  are  tc 
be  depended  on,  there  is  \mt  one  pole  of  cold, 
situate  in  Northern  America ; that  supposed  tc 
exist  in  the  Asiatic  continent  disappears  when 
the  monthly  means  are  taken.  These  maps 
will  be  highly  useful  to  the  meteorologist,  and 
indeed  to  students  of  natural  philosophy  gener- 
ally, and  will  suggest  other  and  more  extended 
results. 


A communication  from  M.  T reraaux,  an 
Abyssinian  traveler,  has  been  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  by  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire: 
it  gives  an  account  of  the  sudden  difference 
which  occurs  in  the  races  of  men  and  animals 
near  Fa  Zoglo,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Nile 
The  shores  of  this  stream  are  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  Caucasian  origin,  whose  sheep  have 
woolly  coats;  but  at  a few  miles’  distance,  in 
the  mountains  of  Zaby  and  Akaro,  negro  tribes 
are  found  whose  sheep  are  hairy.  According 
to  M.  Trcvaux,  ‘the  differences  and  changes 
are  due  to  two  causes : the  one,  that  vegetable 
nature,  having  changed  in  aspect  and  produc- 
tion, attracts  and  supports  certain  species,  while 
others  no  longer  appear,  or  the  individuals  are 
fewer.  As  for  the  second  cause,  it  is  the  more 
surprising,  since  it  produces  opposite  effects  on 
the  same  point:  where  man  has  no  longer 
silken,  but  woolly  hair,  there  the  sheep  ceases 
to  be  covered  with  wool.’  M.  St.  Hilaire  re- 
marked on  these  facts,  that  the  degree  of  do- 
mestication of  animals  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  civilization  of  those  who  possess  them 
Among  savage  people  dogs  are  nearly  all  alike, 
and  not  far  removed  from  the  wolf  or  jackal : 
while  among  civilized  races  there  is  an  almost 
endless  variety — the  greater  part  far  removed 
from  the  primitive  type.  Are  we  to  infer  from 
this  that  negroes  will  cease  to  be  negToes  bv 
dint  of  civilization — that  wool  will  give  place 
to  hair,  and  vice  versa  f If  so,  a wide  field  i a 
opened  for  experiment  and  observation. 
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ijld1  jXjplryiic*w  App/v|.M^^V'rt>  Uidftfe div  • diitycUtf  yriw^y  «•;»«- ‘ ;W,«  *ui#g  \ifiit  .♦.**&- 

(JteSf^;:  ^4  hav»»  btin  xa:id« /v>  chat^  tk^.e'<j4iii;i^v 

t^htt  *xjhUi»i»  ri.k'*4 ’d  \bf»  Hou*e  *y$\  ,W»  d ^ilfte/  fih«»  *.i»ny  bju/J  «ih'#niiMr  *V *<!>»* 

pfilftlc  biirioe^ , I'At  Api.f^ii>j  iuiportvH^  itM  v»a«ex>  AyrVriv|mi*i  i^d,’ U|l;  Ifotoniip  **p>  i w*- 

vf  i a uAi*:  At/.  'IV.rivt  <ui?^  fy.tirWf-ry  ^sJ . -.k 

1 • fdrh'-'^  IIh-Uw  Vtf**i**irM. 

Vnv0  1 (afttrrykf  ix«d  Hwny&l  itiups  ”4.%'  ;u»eiWu»:;t»t  i40./ti»i]jTid<T 

^%Lv'd  T>b^^:  u'u'iiiit.  h*  'Mi  r&u\  a ‘.-1  ..\v.<?  '4M;*-  *n\i*ig  '‘frity)\fdj:htil  Umn  <*.■ 

. 

tlvta  f*$py*M  #t$t-  Sjfjtt&'tf  '•*'} *»»  . xbr?-  jxr-d . • ^i^Wh-4'  -iMIa*  ^dit0»inH»*4(,.!yiVtw ' llHd 

i/^r  djo  tby.  \ute&yjr%y*  a\  ^ ^vaiy-iui  M^'.x^-.iif** 

66d^4^17dxied‘f^<st  ajibHry  5^101^1^  Ho-  '. r;fisd»‘'  ttuui  i4li< of  tr*f.  pktv^n^\ . 

bk  be  Vfei:^  it  .Vi  ,»i  |».»Vi»ii  «d*  h^ViJury  '*ii'  -fW  tv.^i.v 

o|  U>t>  V * »f*  d Sl^.-s,  ydiAh  of*  % . lou’tt  >.*  *t!**#i£  • ]iSKxk^' 

iJ4td  \UxhT>\«i(|tt>»-iK  iiuVytt  'Mi  Uitri  bill  f»  «drr  \m  ^votx  thloir  jitti*  tdr  btf  »Uo j-  bu  :Ani> 
Ifh&'.&b 
wy-iurvs 

HHH 

'♦.bd  Aaop^nfi/iy  »il' " nitty ' "fc\vr  m«tal  it\  \rw  \]»^v:o  0*  a fui»¥ivr  ‘4 

(b?;  T.4\it»>Vf  ia*  mi-)  <\t . u*T-tiipfy  W'  a.»o)  >HiM»vr<tTi4.uVj  uitiil  vo|w^'f.id«;^  hr 

51^/rtd  >i^r  -Viti  Pf^<dd»«i  bv  40iU  TW  Pru  iiieid  '•  I ^ if  <*'  >«» 

hii?  vtjsti*  v • M.i>i.  p^cb,  aiVtfftpfc;  by..i4J  l^'{wAV4;h  iflhjfi)  ?»V  (yWoW’d 

^ittx  h (be  j>tua*'»i  at  i»i>  cota-  -n»»  p>rt,  nml  e'jcpt>.^'»  jw  xuurM&i 

roaarfi  T^ji  w ’.'•  ilu1  sAamitd  by  ’f  te.v.  >,&> 

' • ‘ • 1 ••  M--Vn  >..  » :;u‘«- :<■  * » SS*f.«'  rfd»;  r*V'l  k*  l*>  ^PfiLrij  *>iif.i  V,  .•  , .. 

^5fV>Ab  >«oaK?  ext)  All ' tile  the  jarred  ^.tyirtiiidUee/ 


^ flU.V  ffiay'“W . •> r1e_ ^f-r?o r*4A.if»d*ir»' . /c^if L*  tbs  ef  ^.^y, 

Ujj-Ayx»r  !»«  J>M  mdlldf-  yt\d  wj&t  t’f(»r  <>»>f  a W.;> 

ot' ^Jr^Af T; fftr  dw  Rwvte  i dViuv  rAxsid^at:  phu.  Tb.^  rtiiScrtkWlf  ^ 


tia 
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M mmw  g£6&>a>  at  ^ 

Mr.  **CAStz*.  i>l‘  Maryitoto**  <>i  obgeciW()*  to  Jm.^unomp  of  Qamto  -to  \tiif 

M'.'^'ui,  #$£  wm'fc  bubo)  bj  ftto  0\»r|:u,-HilMi  $ IVnurio,  i„w'iKn)  l.|u*  dbUiuMms* 

>w»Vi ♦.:•  ).»;  htmomr  im’tanor*  01  Hi*  On  him* h b.vr,  or  KnUahj  {•»  pay  them  ».t.  vi<4,  uin^h  tv.h*.  a^m* 

, ifon  t.  M.  T.  ^!tK,y>v^  ufJP^WA*  on  the  o(  Auguaf.  sviu-.n  duy  \v»;*o  wto 
to  Jncreif  ajtpoiiiLfc'i  tiecri'inry  ut' 'iHz  mimed  in*  a vm-y  bnUjant  rntoto  Tub 
IfUiKirV^^.  ^d  Hoa.  Cri  ^.  Si  ut  Lvto-  \ h N>mhtogbf & peonJUidy  etoiifcbte 

«*  i.jt,  h-c^^y  t^r  War,  m (heir  pia*^.  -fifth  to  both  parites,  and  bte;%  n^tiivluo  i(>  urn, 

: }s,y‘.yuvocpt».*o.- li  is  sttod  Hint  Hon.  it  D.  wuMitno** <-i  VV isc^vv,  in- 

bf  N y c»i>r,  to  \mti  ijomitoed'.fe*.  ^wactiad  H hi w making  if  u pemd  i dibits  tiir^rH  " 
fyliuiMer  Hi  Pnr^to  Mr;  B i?  r*oe  of  .iha  . owner  or  l.v,N»je  of  bra!  to  ulito  the  C?inn‘!iX 
srtdest  'ttTi^rst  and  topnipUsto  scholars  Hiiito  lo  go  to  $ied  gpon  - iito — yTifo  IWed  oi 
n,  \\ic  tfnururyv — — ?A  regular  Ur«t>  .4  stages  to  Y.idto  apfmhtoHiy  Urn  Utot*hm>tw;  h>  t$vrto 
jto  to*?  !<toWtfh*d  lo.rmr  mmlMy  kmr<ton  H*  the  too  ai  ixxauHnto*1  qt  \VtiSt  l vto  toe 
fi^pcauItHic^.  ^tUtvMiri.  >tnd  Sain  a FV,  in  few  .made  then*  ifepeit^giv.iwg  ?*  deffttoii  *vtoaH' 

Metom  Etfob  *toh  V tv  *f:Utrry  -igbi  persnn-  tt-en  obs^totoh  #Wito»neiiidiiii>  tiy;*fcp»vtog 
ami  5v  be  titto  Wto?  i»gi»r,  so  a#  t«  he  used  fe  tfu-  opinion,  that  Hu-  .\ijhury  Artotny  is  -v\t* 
sjk  itJ  slrtomL  This  wiij  prove  to  of  Hie  mos!  u^blul  amt  highly  Cf^chtahio  in  oui 

tue  >ti  import \ >tep  0>ward  vhe  settlement  cif  i ptortry^  that  it  ba?  bceo  nluiiiiy  ih^trorneritai 

gie.il  av^aoiTi  r^ajorr  td'  tniv  Umon. An  ia  liirmiug  the  high  eliarn**uo  \vlmh  gur  army 

viLct/v^  e );n  tv>  hi>«  btK'M  going  on  .ill  Tirgima  now  hohee  bir  einb/t-d  Id.  and  tiiut 

for  ihe  <if*  inenrber$  nf  a eMvewthiU  h>  it  W entitled  to  the  o^nftdpnee  and  itwterirre  care 

[|PP  Hie  Man?  e(  «!8'ihai(  ;n.  fTfe  at  "f  the  CT.ovenmmnt, d-W.  UiSNar  Cla  v to 

of  ft  tytikfM  .towisdkp  the  , ton  .the  Ad^.twt  weeks  at  Ni^vp«7rt, 

md  ■vvesteni  sen.:. ion.?  of  the  dtut'i  {or  II.  % lie'  hut  miM  ivtuI  eN-enliui  heoeiit  IV., m 
sttp-r^Tnaey . 'l’be  west  has.  'b\*m  gaining  vj*oo  ; the  ^i-Wdm.g  ami  she  rVimi  fiom  public  care 
tfee  evi.st  -if  pop/jJyJiow.  very  {^pidly  durmg.  the  wbudi  Iuh  '.•mporaiy  r»?suh;noe  there  adnrds. 
fnsti  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Ihtf  toi  chimiv  A 1 -~^v'nn<mp»i*iro  d of*?r  ol  the  tfuited 

repre-iuntfttton  toed  upor  property,  by  vhioh  it  VBbkim  5**xr  ni.  hi  fCMdn.m  n in  FhjimJob 
hope^  to  maihtain  it*.  >upmn»a  y while  the  ; pto  »ui  ibu  dd  ui!..  Ho  was  m the  8.hJ  vear 
itisists  tbftjt  population  alone  s.ii/iuld  bn.'nnido  IHtf  : oi  aod  ^ttAvd  r(dar(r  at  vh<?  head  of  the 

tote  pi  poihiefti  wprtontraivfr/.' . • . The; ifef.";0r  pt^t:  a^ains: ■ ,B^aet»a  aniJ 

is  toried  m with,  /t  grfhu  tlrnl  wdruiih  :ahtl , Sr4rU*3iut  only  nr^wrimg  hhn.  vjfe  was  a twiire 
earhe^tiiovs.^ — -^Fd^iieoaj  vf,vonsii|e4>bte  ir«W'  j <4  Jpe^wnc^.f  amt  ^id , oi  the  mtHther  who,  iu  Hie 
cit  fetvre  mkt»d  d firing  ^ mfcQtli  it}  #ev* ! War  ob  1 eoatrtbnt^d  io  d>ti'Vduh;  the  naval 

er^l.  of  fifljii-  in  M£*so?uu ^ Miowp  of  oar  ^mtrf-  For  the  gAlJam  manner 

ittdnlbe^  oi  Cmgrrs-s  wer»>  ol>,->o.r  th>vo  ,;nvbtrh,  while  m tA  t},*  bng  ^ a<p. 

yheoK  Fontdky  0,<^rv  M eirptur^J  th^  ^oiwridt 

iii'fii  km>iy^  to  bo  Winj^i  l«  the  uvtt^i ^ %Wv  dfs-  ;.ftvo^:  hw  *ai&i  a'  w4-nl  'U^-^acli  'nt*  ih*  n.v 
tric.ts  Ihrr  r^^alt  Fids  not  >^e  A toeHtdm?d.  Tire  • St  die  a 6l  Deiay^are,  >1  ttsy  oad  Nnw- 

obaiHi^  nln'fih  lilin  ^Miit  icdu-.o^  ^ allnbtncd  ijtb  w&s 'until, recemly,  fho  Gimyar.i  i>l 

t^>  *U*  i!.-nr.v  b.  v isov  ni  n.n.s.  elm  .\;n.d  Asdiun,  ui-tn  t'-biiadelphia  ~*~~The 

iwg-  b>  obey  the  mte  Idgi^hV  -oity  iMifhopito.  hf  K*xi«nr  aeiirig  uniter  tbh  nd* 

tnw.&xvl  in  1 • *>  cOftneoCed  wilb  vuo .•  «>ulm  r«:u>»\ltnio  Pbysu-mu^  U.xve  dr  vided 

tte  *oheme  of  iiduVifimi,  Whioh  ho  ejtarged  cqioni  H^raurautine  rvg^intion/^  Afe  eeiU^r 

*?**Wti  soutterii  Thi?  led  to  a di  v».  tbit  lilt  nwr  vifc0XnitI  in  proveriUag  tim  tr(frt/(iihh> 

W*l  in  •lii?  ^*h(  party;,  wi«e.U  e'lmbied  ibe  Whig**  Vibn  <4  epido>T)ie 

So  vk'C)  \ 'wtjfo  at. . ihavt,  ol' ‘the.  CnogrcsMt.wiJ  miev.  hr  mie^rn*  \uv  .pubU^ctd.  pi>n*<>  bv  .the 
ibn  — — rin  Kbilb  C^rplhi^  an  elfetd ion  result  » d V >to rvt ru>tpv  xip  thrpMgir  & ^ to 
for . gdy^ritof t • to.-  tpiwih^l  id  the  Diudoe  of  riuiiito;Mf>oa(Tat-  dial  the  t&imtfd  tlm  AtissW' 

Rtxnt  l.iemoer^G  by  dOOO  umjoriiy.  I»  Iho  fiippi  river  i*  ^r^fnin^  Mod  i'OftW’VJCcR tly  tins  k 
vhe  f)to?eto  too  ftior,  and  m wdl  mu  reJeyhU;:. ife  to 

*be  fe?a>teAh^y  have 'i}i  rBajOnty.  Tliie  enables  of  the  rnn.  4s  ht-m  )n:n  »ij  kin  m# 
sham  W iC'hotw  a detrioetaiic  .IT..  «.  SeimUtf  in  ;t:r;o*yr  ho  Unto,  eonttuiug  the  .river  v n bev  a r^V* 
pfesiew  of  Mr  Makuvm.  she  prefernt  Wbij  nioum-  n>w  nluomci  ^dl-iriva  it  mhUtioutii  velcvii < . -am 
— in  iudiaoa  the  etoojof*  ho*  giveu  thv  serve  io^rape>4tit  tiie  hoUom ; while 
D^aoerats  mu\rq\  of*  .the  kmdtet^  by  liirmiiihbia^  ifm 

siiatfl  oxintoiinfl-- for. . the.  rovtoo . the  er^i^a^  wiitvato.  tbu'^nd  dnftori^m  of  ift'd  ; br 

— -Thc»-  ^mhorii^*  of  w.Phit>:  ••ito<lpi!>fduw*:  ^.y-i)  id  He  guarded  . - 

titoa,  hear  mg  Unit  Xa-ui  .Hlgii*.  FoivrrtVik<  of  A p^)jvtd  Uts  ton  brcKiebed  for  toirfpWtmg  the 
CtWfc^hj,.  wm*:  to/m  i.n  vi-h  tlion  /uy.  prhpurt.*<i  iiirn  of  rmlpsto  Horn  tv»  Hnbdhi.  and  then’ 

m Him.  a pabii^  ^OfyAion.  Cii\  ujrisU;*nn<  j»r^v  tb  hbverdhft.-A'tiufttiO  su*M»ru^s  run  Uoueen  tliat 
' ’»^ntv.d  the  tWtltojU  -pf  .the  pit f )*><?..  but  thd  pert  to;  Ubilwny,  The  mmt  yv<fA^rly  port 
^rnrO^y  of  vim  pe'Ople  fd  BMihiln  wns  /.  nntinuni^  .Adand.  lit  Hus  way  it  i#  theitgid  i.hat  ibe  p4»- 
vAtk#  by  lA*nt  IClgih  to  bis  gorViymont  ar  hopm.  lxo»a  Itiyoltod New  TWH  iuay  be  eon* 

tol •*oknowUiilao<l  by  Knrl  rbvv  in  « )o< >^ * to  mim-ably  siioitoved 
our  lippurimtznl  olAtuv*.  (»  lV)<i(iKf./>nhv,-it»v?lv  - — — — 
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»/>>$• U*  WiM\0  **??&?• ' -^^V»<i'^;** "lifipt^a^ A1 

£>*&  liXnftOip,  M41.  . W>vv/i>r-  . 

?T \ifrW*  e‘*<wU$  iSr  '*$m£ 

• •iify.Ww  pi  '•  #&$&&&  KH'^.  i*s  #£:; 

xj5.1t  jk<  <**>  >&«rM  **.-  *>f  |%<Vr^:v^;  v C; ji - * 

*AV’  p.' WK&  V ft-  for  ifMtliv. 1 U«  ;.*, j-^vb^V.tlir  WOftlfc  'fPfr#**iTT*  i*!  ^ <S^;‘;^Hv^y.'; 

■ :>  !»..»  4|l 

^tCt5s^£*’U'r^;*  -M*0  ;S»XMr-  i 20  • $f>  \»^^,v;'4nw^:  ■ 

cftuift  m '0rif»^;  ••%'•«><!  ■ tw.fy/fc'  ^hc»>fi^Jfr'  VlM  ^./yU{»-  Sfc*  «jjjj^r~  ^1) t&  *iyW  *$**>■', 

<M  >t«u:  bjr  ,*r  .fi>»4%  &ar,  ^^>10-^1.11^  fototift'k 

*'  i1*..U:'i  ♦-'•’*;■  H*m-  WiTO^b  a r'»l  » if*  . ? is,  ;v;U  Y ••('.  Uj'  .,  '*,  ••■■•r  y - -.'  u< 

aiMulit,§;^u  .;  Ucr  ‘«txjii;^  k>  ;te  *!h'U\<£  ifokjii*  $i ._ 

•Hi  f*  Ihniix:  iimfftat.  ]$»•  any  *<1  k <y’r . : Vgfcii • to.*  j*'irwwfti$  $t?r>V*  y^r**  40  *>.•*’;.»•  • 

<y»*h  & $i-fjrtie  * j( xW*  &Y  •i-.-v*  l*i  >>V*v 

U*  <>xililrti''.vti  >jJ;#v  • air  Oii/jvW*  (4ir;  t>v^  wu&.'c/t  ^y^iy*?.  w*  *.»■ >„*.$&•  ~. — t\:-« 

aiH  j\v>f  W^.t- '^jM-rr . v-:';rjk»4  tyy  ^ ^ttoty^u/-  Y>WftWV V^Va^!^*  "*.*»$**<'>?'  • 

pi  4>  *ytoxi:Gi'  iiitvAi  f9.ibil..  !<j/;?5-  IV  >^uV  '«i  , 44fbtiit$i  ^si'^iv  4*  - NV^'  H^  VffA  tfjj)  i«^r'  ^r 
0^)%^  oC  i^.v  >>’f  34W^V-v'.  ^<*'  ■ - TV^  ^ .^:  W^- 

AP)}  w'^hni5J  abVtVt  i$#i  yp it  '<i}i#n:;&uuUi  iH.:  frifruw  rnifi ;«ilMrXv« . hff,r ^ 

tfoiCi*§  ii  riwtfiu'  v**f  itsiy^V^V  AiMiif-ur.  / riA^#^  A-fi*  .'7^t: • v-.^-- 

‘■dcitiiig  Ici^’hj^'  mV : }«iti?i;  wl'  * tjWiriSf  .think,  v/  (titj  Uu^ii-.  ^un».s;,  . ’’lx-.)f  .::g'.;*^fv. 

making  eight a &&$*■*  ^ vW  ^v 

5^V»  l-liat  \lie>  to>l  'H  f ik  jV*wyr  ^ i,h*i»/  O.V  ' 

sioiifp  uij»3«v  n/xc><7 • owidtiii'^v-  *ic>t^.  kw  ^111^1  k»V  .;N»^.,  ?r>U*^V»^  u?\4v>^>A»W^/  * 

>«s  ih»*  dmtptsy  'jtem’i  efi^iy^.r..  ')  hi*  «*?<& "fowi  • v/ h' :**&*&**&$ •. 

t{nn  of  tbrtfe  pounxJ>  uU-  {fi/ii  ^ ,;'p .wM?^  nt‘fv<4U.U^  fejj ^ ~-^ijfality^.ti.*  k/,.  w<so 

<.*w  ktyrit' , pWty-..  T^.v  ty$ 

j* renter  thi<  t*«»>«Mmy,.  tlivk^it^  ip:>»i'  )4v>i  o!"  *<fo  Ata^ru^ija’  to*  *£': 

H'Mr.Uti  %/:\  b*:  VVwrfiUl*:-  •»»  Iip>  t.f  lllt\  ifOreU  6(.  iir  IV-iUft  - V'ijjy  if »*&#*; 

\xow'f  w \y  ••«.  ! ,._■  \i  p<!t-  r>-^---  ..'  .<  ik^r  >‘:nir-  . irfaml  lif  r\  U t;s  ]|-  ft  !/i't:>  ^ *:i;»r  -v:. 

Kilt  htlip  <e*m*  •»»>  1 >ii  lVre»uliAxi^  . v<u  ;o*r  ;H%’ 

Mi  ajipIii.'aUyft  'i’hf;  t'jsvVt.^  vn*  pi  Rm<*>  ' Jwri>»M  ^ryit  T‘-^  '*?  ,&#:■ 

very  gr^at  i;xl^(irt;il»fV  Ui  }*-  nM’i)  us  f<*  Untisl*  ^Uam<VV-  •.«4i;<L,<‘ 

th«.  <i»  fs  ti; liiV> — ; niffctfy  AH, 
rnon:  hi  Hur  July  timber  »l  :k>  \W.f*/4Si-k/i>.iii  ; ^f.iritV.  /on  ^iV4?y^Min*;  '^i 
Me  litw/  At  P.rtn.-v  oi  W/my'h^»*i*  M,i.-.-'  , To  rb-.iM-1'  i*Tbr.j^^  !>y  tCm  ^1  *K-»iy».v#!  -TM^- 

.lik^yCsV^t  ;.a TjtfAv- ufv  pro^nt tin;  ^0  v>a  ^ ’•.»  in^ip  -.v-3^ 

ViJ*^ ftfljl  ?xt)(.UV'Wij  ^.'^•;^fW»lfr . V\T  200 ' Q*\  <i Oh ^..U« «/.«;»< at-  4 A L’Uci 

vt  ^ViKg'H  -AUifa  *-od- . -yknoXT'Oi  .*4|.A  j{ j-rt-fV  **:l vr  - 4*\  Vf • 

O , - .r.i-t  f.f  ♦MV,«i.0i.-  U uV*!;*r^  * 

IfertuitfU  •><'•  KD»jAv»Uho.  fTr^*  ^imtrv  n%i^  In^r  W^Vh.^W*  L^V^.  »UftfTr^  ‘} 

h«>vt  h.*^t>  'g«fi*r^Ufi?«L  tfri<&  '.\W<<  Hav  *iu«i  aiT^w^i  L*V.iii>sk)’  *V.  I-^<' 

\*±*+.%  ocrmtU^efy-  ex^iWeii.  ^ -ar^i  AV»io.' ■ |,tw<  TbvT  ^iLi  trf 

i?4ir  .*v;‘-^v>N»Yfcl  .:<-.if.TitVlH  ciHitienici-  jr°  tv  AftiWifc  .‘r<i*4K>  *w<t>  &*■.■  tiubth  ^ 

Air  y*vvn«f.'*  M r-m- 

. tro . :;m  ^ic^i*vw/.i»-^l*iKit|vf  HUArkcJ  t«  tl^v  '3«0  .. ‘-vn.»W^  • «*&•  ^cn  >*-iiOajK 

’ ;^jtr>5&k1  :tj\A  a gvoO«.*ux/Ui.  ’ . w • . . 
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to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  as  applied 
to  the  arts  of  practical  life,  and  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  is  to  be  made  optional  with 
students.  The  sum  of  §108,000  has  been 
raised  by  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  institution. 
Rev.  Asaiiel  Kendrick,  of  Madison  University, 
has  been  elected  Professor  of  Greek;  William 
A.  Norton,  of  Delaware  College,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Civil  Engineering;  and 
John  A.  Porter,  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Professor  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the 

Arts. Rev.  Dr.  TefFt,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 

elected  President  of  the  Genesee  College  just 
established  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  The  sum  of 
$100,000  has  been  raised  for  its  support. 


From  California  our  intelligence  is  to  the 
15th  of  July,  received  by  the  Philadelphia 
steamer,  which  brought  gold  to  the  value  of 
over  a million  of  dollars.  The  accounts  from 
the  gold  mines  are  unusually  good.  The  high 
water  at  most  of  the  old  mines  prevented  active 
operations;  but  many  new  deposits  had  been 
discovered,  especially  upon  the  head  waters  of 
Feather  river,  and  bet  ween  that  and  Sacramento 
river.  Gold  has  also  been  discovered  at  the 
upper  end  of  Carson  river  valley,  near  and  at 
the  eastorn  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A lump 
of  quartz  mixed  with  gold,  weighing  thirty 
pounds,  and  containing  twenty-three  pounds  of 
pure  gold,  has  been  found  between  the  North 
and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Yuba  river.  At  Nev- 
ada and  the  Gold  Run,  where  the  deposits 
were  supposed  to  have  been  exhausted,  further 
explorations  have  shown  it  in  very  great  abun- 
dance, at  a depth,  sometimes,  of  forty  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  hills  and  ravines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  said  to  be  be  very  rich  in  gold. 

A very  alarming  state  of  things  exists  in  the 
southern  mines,  owing,  in  a great  degree,  to  the 
disaffection  created  by  the  tax  levied  upon 
foreign  miners.  Murders  and  other  crimes  of 
the  most  outrageous  character  are  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Sonora,  it  is  stated  that  more  than  twenty  mur- 
ders had  been  committed  within  a fortnight. 
Guerrilla  parties,  composed  mainly  of  Mexican 
robbers,  were  in  the  mountains,  creating  great 
alarm,  and  rendering  life  and  property  in  their 
vicinity  wholly  insecure.  Fresh  Indian  troubles 
had  also  broken  out  on  the  Tuolumne:  three 

Americans  had  been  shot. The  Odd  Fellows 

have  erected  a grand  edifice  at  San  Francisco 

for  the  accommodation  of  their  order. The 

Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  with  great  en- 
thusiasm throughout  California. It  is  stated 

that  a line  of  steamers  is  to  he  run  from  San 
Francisco  direct  to  Canton.  Whether  the  en- 
terprise be  undertaken  at  once  or  not,  it  can 
not,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  bo  delayed 
many  years.  The  settlement  of  California  will 
b*ad,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a constant  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Chinn,  and  will  exert  a 
more  decided  influence  upon  the  trade  and  civ- 
ilization of  eastern  Asia,  than  any  other  event 
of  the  present  century.  California  can  not  long 
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continue  dependent  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  still 
less  upon  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  teas, 
silks,  spices,  &c.,  which  her  population  will  re- 
quire. She  is  ten  thousand  miles  nearer  to  their 
native  soil  than  either  England,  France,  or  the 
United  States,  and  will,  of  course,  procure  them 
for  herself  rather  than  through  their  agency. 

From  Oregon  we  have  intelligence  to  the 
first  of  July.  Governor  Lane  has  resigned  his 
post  as  governor  of  the  territory,  and  was  about 
starting  on  a gold-hunting  expedition.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  richest  gold  mines  on  the 
Pacific  coast  has  been  discovered  in  the  Spok&n 
country,  some  400  miles  above  Astoria,  on  the 
Columbia  river.  Parties  were  on  their  way  to 
examine  it.  Extensive  discoveries  of  gold,  we 
may  say  here,  are  reported  to  have  been  made 
in  Venezuela,  on  a branch  of  the  river  Orinoco. 
The  papers  of  that  country  are  full  of  exulta- 
tion over  this  discovery,  from  which  they  an- 
ticipate means  to  pay  the  English  debt  within  a 
single  year. 

From  Mexico  our  dates  are  to  the  16th  of 
July.  The  ravages  of  the  Indians  in  the  North- 
ern districts  still  continue.  In  Chihuahua  they 
have  become  so  extensive  that  a body  of  three 
hundred  men  was  to  be  sent  to  suppress  them. 
The  State  of  Durango  has  also  been  almost 
overrun  by  them.  In  Sonora  several  severe 
conflicts  have  taken  place  in  which  the  troops 
were  victorious.  The  cholera  has  almost 
ceased. 


In  England,  no  event  has  excited  more  in- 
terest than  the  claim  of  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Baron  Rothschild.  At  his 
request,  a meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
London  was  held  July  25th,  to  confer  on  the 
course  proper  to  be  pursued.  The  meeting 
concluded  by  resolving  that  Baron  R.  ought  to 
claim  his  seat,  which  ho  accordingly  did  on  the 
26th  of  July.  He  asked  to  be  sworn  on  the  Old 
Testament,  against  which  Sir  Robert  Jnglis  pro- 
tested. The  question  was  debated  tor  several 
days,  and  was  finally  postponed  until  the  next 

session. The  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

during  the  month,  have  not  been  of  special  in- 
terest. The  House  of  Commons  passed  the 
resolutions  approving  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  ministry,  and  especially  its  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  the  claims  on  the  government  of  Greece, 
by  a vote  of  ayes  310,  nays  264.  showing  a 
ministerial  majority  of  46.  The  selection  of  a 
site  for  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  next 
year  has  elicited  a good  deal  of  discussion. 

Hyde  Park  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  site 
against  the  very  earnest  remonstrances  of  many 
who  live  in  its  vicinity ; and  the  building  com- 
mittee have  accepted  an  oiler  made  by  Mr.  Pax- 
ton, to  erect  a building  chiefly  of  iron  and  glass. 

It  is  to  be  of  wood-work  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
feet,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  pro- 
vide complete  ventilation,  and  to  secure  a mod- 
erate temperature.  It  is  to  be  made  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  entire  cost  is  stated  at  about 
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and  Cornelia , intended  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  particular  phases  of  mental  emotion  ; and  an- 
other by  Mrs.  Trollope,  called  Petticoat  Govern - 

ment. In  the  department  of  history  there  is 

nothing  more  important  than  a somewhat  small 
volume  with  the  very  large  title  of  the  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  Em- 
bassadors at  the  Courts  of  England  and  France  ; 
waich  turns  out  to  be  a limited  selection  from 
letters  existing  in  the  archives  at  Vienna,  but  not 
uninteresting  to  English  readers,  from  the  fact 
of  their  incidental  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  close  of  Wolsey’s  career. 
Two  books  of  less  pretension  have  contributed 
new  facts  to  the  history  of  the  late  civil  war  in 
Hungary;  the  first  from  the  Austrian  point  of 
view  by  an  Eye-witness , and  the  second  from 
the  Hungarian  by  Max  Schlesinger . Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane  has  also  contributed  his  mite  to  the 
elucidation  of  recent  revolutions  in  a volume 
# called  Young  Italy , which  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  praise  of  Lord  Brougham,  its  defense  of 
the  Pope,  its  exaggerated  scene-painting  of  the 
murder  of  Rossi,  its  abuse  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
and  its  devotion  of  half  a line  to  the  mention  of 
Mazzini. 

Better  worthy  of  brief  record  are  the  few 
miscellaneous  publications,  which  comprise  an 
excellent  new  translation  of  Rochefoucauld's 
Maxims , with  a better  account  of  the  author, 
and  more  intelligent  notes,  than  exist  in  any 
previous  edition;  most  curious  and  interesting 
Memorials  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries , which  Mr. 
Rundell  of  the  East  India  House  has  issued 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hakluyt  Socie- 
ty, and  which  illustrate  English  relations  with 
those  Japanese ; an  intelligent  and  striking  sum- 
mary of  the  Antiquities  of  Richborough,  Reculver , 
and  Lynne , written  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  which  exhibits  the 
results  of  recent  discoveries  of  many  remarkable 
Roman  antiquities  in  Kent;  and  a brief,  unas- 
suming narrative  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  's 
Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  in 
1846  and  1847,  by  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition, Mr.  John  Rae. 

Ballooning  in  France  and  England  seems  to 
have  become  a temporary  mania.  The  ascent 
of  Messrs.  Barrel  and  Bixio,  of  which  a detail- 
ed and  very  interesting  account  will  bo  found  in 
a preceding  page,  has  encouraged  imitators  in 
various  styles.  One  M.  Poitevin  made  an  as- 
cent in  Paris  seated  on  a horse,  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  balloon  in  place  of  the  car.  The 
London  Athenaum  invokes  the  aid  of  the  police 
to  prevent  such  needless  cruelty  to  animals,  and 
to  exercise  proper  supervision  over  the  madmen 

who  undertake  such  fool-hardy  feats. A 

plaster  mask  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
lace  of  Shakspeare,  and  bearing  the  date  1616 
on  its  back,  has  been  brought  to  London  from 
Mayence,  which  is  said  to  have  been  procured 
from  an  ecclesiastical  personage  of  high  rank 
at  Cologne.  It  excites  considerable  attention 
among  virtuosos. The  English,  undeterred 
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by  the  indignation  which  has  been  poured  oat 
upon  Lord  Elgin  by  Byron  and  others  for  rifling 
Athens  of  its  antiquities  for  display  at  home, 
are  practicing  the  same  desecration  in  regard 
to  the  treasures  discovered  in  Nineveh  by  Mr 
Layard.  It  is  announced  that  the  Great  Boil 
and  upwards  of  100  tons  of  sculpture  excavated 
by  him,  may  be  expected  in  England  in  Septem- 
ber for  the  British  Museum.  The  French  Gov 
eminent  are  also  making  extensive  collection* 

of  Assyrian  works  of  art. Among  those  who 

perished  by  the  loss  of  the  British  steamer  Onsm 
was  Dr.  John  Burns,  Professor  of  Surgery  it 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  a man  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  upon  various  medi- 
cal subjects  and  had  also  written  upon  literary 
and  theological  topics.  Dr.  Gray,  Professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  same  university  ha* 

also  deceased  within  the  month. A new 

filtering  apparatus,  intended  to  render  sea-waier 
drinkable,  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  Paris  Academy. A letter  in  the 

London  Athenaum  from  the  Nile  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  constant  devastation  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  temples,  &c.,  caused  by  the  rapacious 
economy  of  the  government.  The  writer  states 
that  immense  sculptured  and  painted  blocks  have 
been  taken  from  the  temple  of  K&rnac,  for  the 
construction  of  a sugar  factory;  a fine  ancient 
tomb  has  also  entirely  disappeared  under  thri 
process.  Very  earnest  complaints  are  also 
made  of  the  Prussian  traveler  Dr.  Lepsius.  for 
carrying  away  relics  of  antiquity,  and  for  de- 
stroying others.  The  writer  urges  that  if  this 
process  is  continued  Egypt  will  lose  far  more 
by  the  cessation  of  English  travel  than  she  car 

gain  in  the  value  of  material  used. Rev.  W, 

Kirby,  distinguished  as  one  of  the  first  entomo- 
logists of  the  age,  died  at  his  residence  in  Suf- 
folk, July  4 th,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91.  He 
has  left  behind  him  several  works  of  great  ability 

and  reputation  on  his  favorite  science. It  U 

stated  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  left  his  pa 
pers  to  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  Edward  Cardwell 

M.P. Among  the  deaths  of  the  month  we  find 

that  of  an  amiable  man  and  accomplished  writer. 

Mr.  B.  Simmons,  whose  name  will  be  recollected 
as  that  of  a frequent  contributor  of  lyrical  poems 
of  a high  order  to  Blackwood's  Magazine , and  to 
several  of  the  Annuals.  Mr.  Simmons,  who  held  a 
situation  in  the  Excise  office,  died  July  19th 
— =— Guizot,  the  eminent  historian,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  his  two  daughters  recently  to  descend- 
ants of  the  illustrious  Hollander  De  Witt,  was 
unable  to  give  them  any  thing  as  marriage  por- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  eminent  positions  he 
has  filled  for  so  much  of  his  life — positions  which 
most  men  would  have  made  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring enormous  wealth,  Guizot  is  still  poor. 

This  fact  alone  furnishes  at  once  evidence  and 

illustration  of  his  sterling  integrity. A new 

History  of  Spain,  by  St.  Hilaire,  is  in  course 
of  publication  in  Paris.  He  has  been  engaged 
upon  it  for  a number  of  years,  and.  it  is  said  to 
be  a work  of  great  ability  and  learning. 
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cess  to  copious  and  authentic  chronicles,  often 
in  manuscript,  written  at  the  time  by  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  in  some  instances,  by  persons  who 
had  been  actually  engaged  in  the  scenes  de- 
scribed. At  a subsequent  period,  after  com- 
pleting the  Life  of  Columbus,  he  made  an  ex- 
tensive tour  in  Andalusia,  visiting  the  ruins  of 
the  Moorish  towns,  fortresses,  and  castles,  and 
the  wild  mountain  passes,  which  had  been  the  | 
principal  theatre  of  the  war,  and  passing  some 
time  in  the  stately  old  palace  of  the  Alhambra, 
the  once  favorite  abode  of  the  Moorish  mon- 
arehs.  With  this  preparation,  he  finished  the 
manuscript  of  which  he  had  already  drawn  up 
the  general  outline,  adopting  the  fiction  of  a 
Spanish  monk  as  the  chronicler  of  the  history. 
By  this  innocent  stratagem,  Mr.  Irving  intended 
to  personify  in  Fray  Antonio  the  monkish  zealots 
who  made  themselves  busy  in  the  campaigns, 
marring  the  chivalry  of  the  camp  by  the  bigotry 
of  the  cloister,  and  exulting  in  every  act  of  in- 
tolerance toward  the  Moors. 

This  ingenious  explanation  will  give  a fresh 
interest  to  the  present  edition.  The  costume 
of  the  garrulous  Agapida  is  still  retained,  al- 
though the  narrative  is  reduced  more  strictly 
withm  historical  bounds,  and  is  enriched  with 
new  facts  that  have  been  recently  brought  to 
light  by  the  erudite  researches  of  Alcdntara  and 
other  diligent  explorers  of  this  romantic  field. 
With  excellent  taste,  the  publisher  has  issued 
this  volume  in  a style  of  typographical  elegance 
not  unworthy  the  magnificent  paragraphs  of  the 
golden-mouthed  author. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  General  John  Lamb , 
by  Isaac  Q.  Leake,  published  at  Albany  by  J. 
Mansell,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  compiled  from  original 
documents,  many  of  which  possess  great  interest. ' 

Progress  in  the  Northwest  is  the  title  of  the  1 
Annual  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical 
Society  of  Ohio,  by  the  President,  William  D. 
Gallagher,  and  published  by  H.  W.  Derby  and 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  It  gives  a rapid  description  of 
the  progress  of  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
the  Northwestern  portion  of  the  United  States, 
showing  the  giant  steps  which  have  been  taken, 
especially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  on  that 
broad  and  fertile  domain.  The  conditions  of 
future  advancement  are  also  discussed  in  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  analysis,  and  with  occa- 
sional touches  of  genuine  eloquence. 

Edward  Everett’s  Oration  at  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  published  by 
Redding  and  Co.,  Boston,  describes  some  of  the 
leading  incidents  in  that  opening  scene  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  is  distinguished  for 
the  rhetorical  felicity,  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  expression,  and  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  have  given  a wide  celebrity  to  the  anni- 
versary performances  of  the  author.  Its  flow- 
ing melody  of  style,  combined  with  the  impress- 
ive tones  and  graceful  manner  of  the  speaker, 
enables  ns  to  imagine  the  effect  which  is  said  to 
have  been  produced  by  its  delivery.  The  ability 
exhibited  in  Mr.  Everett’s  expressive  and  lu- 


minous narrative,  if  devoted  to  an  elaborate  his- 
torical composition,  would  leave  him  with  but 
few  rivals  in  this  department  of  literature. 

Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Harvard  University,  by  Timothy  Walker, 
published  by  James  Munroe  and  Co.,  Boston,  is 
a temperate  discussion  of  the  Reform  Spirit  of 
the  day,  abounding  in  salutary  cautions  and  ju- 
dicious discriminations.  The  style  of  the  Ora- 
tion savors  more  of  the  man  of  affairs  than  of 
the  practical  writer,  and  its  good  sense  and 
moderate  tone  must  have  commended  it  to  the 
cultivated  audience  before  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered. 

The  Poem  on  the  American  Legend , by  Bayard 
Taylor,  pronounced  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
published  by  John  Bartlett,  Cambridge,  is  a 
graceful  portraiture  of  the  elements  of  romance 
and  poetry  in  the  traditions  of  our  country,  and 
contains  passages  of  uncommon  energy  of  versi- 
fication, expressing  a high  order  of  moral  and 
patriotic  sentiment.  His  allusion  to  the  special 
legends  of  different  localities  are  very  felicitous 
in  their  tone,  and  the  tribute  to  the  character  of 
the  lamented  President  is  a fine  instance  of  the 
condensation  and  forcible  brevity  which  Mr. 

Taylor  commands  with  eminent  success. 

A useful  and  seasonable  work,  entitled  Eu- 
rope, Past  and  Present , by  Francis  H.  Unge- 
witter,  LL.D.,  has  been  issued  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam, which  will  be  found  to  contain  a mass  of 
information,  carefully  arranged  and  digested,  of 
great  service  to  the  student  of  European  Geog- 
raphy and  History.  The  author,  who  is  a native 
German,  has  published  several  extensive  geo- 
graphical works  in  his  own  country,  which  have 
given  him  the  reputation  of  a sound  and  accurate 
scholar  in  that  department  of  research.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a faithful  and  discriminating 
use  of  the  abundant  materials  at  his  command, 
and  has  produced  a work  which  can  not  fail  to 
do  him  credit  in  his  adopted  land. 

The  Architecture  of  Country  Houses , by  A.  J. 
Downing,  published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  is 
from  the  pen  of  a writer  whose  former  produc- 
tions entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a standard 
authority  on  the  attractive  subject  of  the  present 
volume.  Mr.  Downing  has  certainly  some  un- 
common qualifications  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  his  task,  which  requires  no  less 
practical  experience  and  knowledge  than  a sound 
and  cultivated  taste.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
best  publications  of  previous  authors;  his  pur- 
suits have  led  him  to  a thorough  appreciation 
of  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  country  life;  he 
has  been  trained  by  the  constant  influence  of 
rural  scenes ; and  with  an  eye  keenly  suscept- 
ible to  the  effect  of  proportion  and  form,  he 
brings  the  refinements  of  true  culture  and  the 
suggestions  of  a vigilant  common-sense  to  the 
improvement  of  Rural  Architecture,  which  he 
wishes  to  see  in  harmony  with  the  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  this  country.  His  remarks 
in  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  significance  of  arehiteoture 
are  worthy  of  profound  attention.  A due  ob- 
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servance  of  the  principles,  which  he  eloquently 
sets  forth,  would  rescue  the  fine  localities  for 
which  nature  has  done  so  much  from  the  mon- 
strosities in  wood  and  brick  with  which  they 
are  so  often  deformed.  His  discussion  of  the 
materials  and  modes  of  construction  are  of  great 
practical  value.  With  the  abundance  of  designs 
which  he  presents,  for  every  style  of  rural  build- 
ing, and  the  careful  estimates  of  the  expense, 
no  one  who  proposes  to  erect  a house  in  the 
country  can  fail  to  derive  great  advantage  from 
consulting  his  well- written  and  interesting  pages. 

Tallis,  Willoughby,  & Co.  are  publishing  as 
serials  the  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote , trans- 
lated by  Jarvis,  and  the  Complete  Works  of 
Shakspeare , edited  by  James  Orchard  Halli- 
well.  The  Don  Quixote  is  a cheap  edition, 
embellished  with  wood  cuts  by  Tony  Johannot. 
The  Shakspeare  is  illustrated  with  steel  engrav- 
ings by  Rogers,  Heath,  Finden,  and  Walker, 
rom  designs  by  Henry  Warren,  Edward  Cor- 
hould,  and  other  English  artists  who  are  favor- 
ably known  to  the  public.  It  is  intended  that 
this  edition  shall  contain  all  the  writings  ascribed 
to  the  immortal  dramatist,  without  distinction, 
including  not  only  the  Poems  and  well -authen- 
ticated Plays,  but  also  the  Plays  of  doubtful 
origin,  or  of  wThich  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to 
have  been  only  in  part  the  author. 

Herrman  J.  Meyer^a  German  publisher  in 
this  city,  is  issuing  an  edition  of  Meyer’s 
Universum , a splendid  pictorial  work,  which  is 
to  appear  in  monthly  parts,  each  containing  four 
engravings  on  steel,  and  twelve  of  them  making 
an  annual  volume  with  forty-eight  plates.  They 
consist  of  the  most  celebrated  views  of  natural 
scenery,  and  of  rare  works  of  art,  selected  from 
prominent  objects  of  interest  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  The  first  number  contains  an  engraving 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  Ecole  Nationals 
at  Paris,  Rousseau’s  Hermitage  at  Montmoren- 
cy, and  the  Royal  Palace  at  Munich,  besides  a 
well-executed  vignette  on  the  title-page  and 
cover.  The  letter-press  descriptions  by  the 
author  are  retained  in  the  original  language, 
which,  in  a professed  American  edition,  is  an 
injudicious  arrangement,  serving  to  limit  the 
circulation  of  the  work,  in  a great  degree,  to 
Germans,  and  to  those  familiar  with  the  German 
language. 

Mrs.  Crowe’s  Night  Side  of  Nature , pub- 
lished by  J.  S.  Redfield,  is  another  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  Ghosts  and  Ghost-Seers, 
which,  like  the  furniture  and  costume  of  the 
middle  ages,  seems  to  be  coming  into  fashion 
with  many  curious  amateurs  of  novelties.  The 
reviving  taste  for  this  kind  of  speculation  is  a 
singular  feature  of  the  age,  showing  the  preva- 
lence of  a dissatisfied  and  restless  skepticism, 
rather  than  an  enlightened  and  robust  faith  in 
spiritual  realities.  Mrs.  Crowe  is  a decided, 
though  gentle  advocate  of  the  preternatural 
character  of  the  marvelous  phenomena,  of  which 
probably  every  country  and  age  presents  a more 
or  less  extended  record.  She  has  collected  a 
large  mass  of  incidents,  which  have  been  sup- 


posed to  bear  upon  the  subject,  many  of  which 
were  communicated  to  her  on  personal  authority, 
and  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic in  her  volume.  She  has  pursued  her  re- 
searches, with  incredible  industry,  into  the 
traditions  of  various  nations,  making  free  use  of 
the  copious  erudition  of  the  Germans  in  this 
department,  and  arranging  the  facts  or  legeods 
she  has  obtained  with  a certain  degree  of  his- 
torical criticism,  that  gives  a value  to  her  work 
as  an  illustration  of  national  beliefs,  without  ref- 
erence to  its  character  as  a hortus  siccus  of 
weird  and  marvelous  stories.  In  point  of  style, 
her  volume  is  unexceptionable;  its  spirit  is 
modest  and  reverent ; it  can  not  be  justly  Accused 
of  superstition,  though  it  betrays  a 'womanly 
instinct  for  the  supernatural : and  without  being 
imbued  with  any  love  of  dogmas,  breathes  an 
unmistakable  atmosphere  of  purity  and  religious 
trust.  The  study  of  this  subject  can  not  be 
recommended  to  the  weak-minded  and  timorous, 
but  an  omnivorous  digestion  may  find  a whole- 
some exercise  of  its  capacity  in  Mrs.  Crowe’s 
tough  revelations. 

A volume  of  Discourses,  entitled  Christian 
Thoughts  on  L\fey  by  Henry  Giles,  has  been 
published  byTicknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  Boston, 
consisting  of  a series  of  elaborate  essays,  in- 
tended to  gather  into  a compact  form  some 
fragments  of  moral  experience,  and  to  give  a 
certain  record  and  order  to  the  author's  desul- 
tory studies  of  man’s  interior  life.  Among  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  The  Worth  of 
Life,  the  Continuity  of  Life,  the  Discipline  of 
Life,  Weariness  of  Lifo,  and  Mystery  in  Religion 
and  in  Life.  The  views  presented  by  Mr.  Giles 
are  evidently  the  fruit  of  profound  personal  re- 
flection ; they  glow  with  the  vitality  of  experi- 
| ence ; and  in  their  tender  and  pleading  eloquence 
will  doubtless  commend  themselves  to  many 
human  sympathies.  Mr.  Giles  has  been  hitherto 
most  favorably  known  to  the  public  in  this 
country,  as  a brilliant  rhetorician,  and  an  orig- 
inal and  piquant  literary  critic  ; in  the  present 
volume,  ho  displays  a rare  mastery  of  ethical 
analysis  and  deduction. 

W.  Phillips  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  have  issued  an 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages, 
composed  of  Lectures  on  the  American  Eclectic 
System  of  Surgety , by  Benjamin  L.  Hill,  M.D , 
with  over  one  hundred  illustrative  engravings. 
It  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the  medical  sys- 
tem of  which  the  author  is  a distinguished  prac- 
titioner. 

The  National  Temperance  Offering , edited  by 
S.  F.  Cary,  and  published  by  R.  Vnndien,  is  got 
up  in  an  expensive  style,  and  is  intended  as  a 
gift-book  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Temperance  Reform.  In  addition  to  a 
variety  of  contributions  both  in  prose  and  poetry 
from  several  able  writers,  it  contains  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  some  distinguished  Temperance 
men,  accompanied  with  their  portraits,  among 
whom  we  notice  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Horace 
Greeley,  John  H.  Hawkins,  T.  P.  Hunt,  and 
others. 
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Fie.  1. — Promenade  Dress.  Fig.  2. — Costume  for  a Young  Lady. 

^ A PROMENADE  DRESS  of  a beautiful  lavender  taffetas , the  front  of  the  skirt 
1G‘  * lx  trimmed  with  folds  of  the  same,  confined  at  regular  distances  with  sever*  flutes 

of  lavender  gauze  ribbon,  put  on  the  reverse  of  the  folds ; a double  fluted  frilling,  rather  narrow, 
encircles  the  opening  of  the  body,  which  is  made  high  at  the  back,  and  closed  in  the  front  with 
a dating  of  ribbon  similar  to  that  on  the  skirt ; denn-long  sleeves,  cut  up  in  a kind  of  wave  at  the 
back,  so  as  to  show  the  under  full  sleeve  of  spotted  white  muslin.  Chemisette  of  fulled  muslin, 
confined  with  bands  of  needle-work.  Scarf  of  white  China  crape , beautifully  embroidered,  and 
finished  with  a deep,  white,  silk  fringe.  Drawn  capote  of  pink  crape , adorned  in  the  interior  with 
half- wreaths  of  green  myrtle. 

Fig.  2.  Costume  for  a Yo ung  Lady. — A dress  of  while  barege  trimmed  with  three  deep 
vandyked  flounces  put  on  close  to  each  other ; high  body,  formed  of  worked  inlet,  finished  with 
a stand-up  row  round  the  throat;  the  sleeves  descend  as  low  as  the  elbow,  Where  they  arc  finished 
with  two  deep  Trillings,  Tandy ked  similar  to  the  flounces.  Half-long  gloves  of  straw-colored  kid, 
surmounted  with  a bracelet  uf  black  velvet.  Drawn  capote  of  whife  trope,  adorned  with  clusters 
of  the  rose  de  inott  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior.  Panks&ut  of  pink  glace  silk,  trimmed  with 
three  Trillings  of  the  same,  edged  with  a narrow  silk  fringe,  which  also  forms  a heading  to  the 
same;  over  each  hip  is  a trimming  c?i  tablier  formed  of  the  fringe;  short  sleeve#,  trimmed  with 
one  fulling  edged  with  fringe  ; these  sleeves  are  of  the  same  piece  as  the  cape,  not  cut  separate  ; 
?fee  trimming  over  the  top  of  the  arms  being  similar  to  that  under,  and  formed  also  of  fringe;  this 
parditsu*  is  perfectly  round  in  its  form, .and  only  closes  just  upon  the  front  of  the  waist. 

Morning  Cats  w hich  arc  slightly  ornamented,  vary  more  in  the  way  in  which  they  arc  trimmed, 
than  in  the  positive  form ; some  being  trimmed  with  chicories,  wreaths  of  gauze  ribbon,  or  knobs 
of  ribbon  edged  w ith  a festooned  open-work  encircling  a simple  round  of  tulU , or  what  is  perhaps 
prettier,  a cluster  of  lace.  A pretty  form,  differing  a little  from  the  monotonous  round,  is  com- 
posed of  a round  forming  a star,  the  points  being  cut  off;  these,  points  are  brought  close  together, 
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*tul  &re  encircled  With  a wtirrow  /^iw/Wv  Jb*  (root  pari  being  formwi  ate  as  f*>  descend  lust  beit** 
m/%,  approaching  **>jnftwharUvthe4i)pe4f*« 
aece  of  lint  front  of  a chip^.  A picny  style 
uf  morning  ‘cap  are  thdAjf  made  of  lndhir  muslin, 
a pftti  Jhiptilor^  ihi^  edged  wuh  vi  cdum  e Mech- 

■iio'  tatre,  iuifi  htvvihvr  fht^  fimkez*  and  n biijrtej*  ,. 

of  fartcy  pJ^ed'  i5put»  i 

Whieii  depend  The bruit  * or  strings.  Others  < ■ > 

*n»  oxirrm^ly  fireUy,  made  of  the  appluiui  gH|$S HaSEMn 

luuc«,  rich  Modijin,  or  needle work,  and  are  some-  f -f\. 

tJlnes  ^maniented  with  flowers,  irivtnca  light-  . ' 


ttaes  ttrimnieated  with  flowers,  giving  a light, 
n ass  to  ifcoir  appearance. 


C 'a/# 


Fi*.  I 
.. ( ; C osvr  a 

.:;>.  fwnfcssras  uf  printwi 
^jtibric  roniim,  tfa* 
;;  v p^ftoro  4 

*Te<iiUs  ahd  j^ipus* 
i*f  fljtfcbn#;  J'fcpnB  of 

iiUm,  White  CiKTii.v: 

pl!jf  tnu-njm;  edgcA  wStfc'  * 
rich  np«Lii«ts 
|j#^Ue¥dr)f.  *t% a ste**«* 
|k  ;’•;  #"  t he  pariesm$ " in 
f :»ihcm}  tip  hr  from  -if 
':•  . • • The-  wiir . 

sfe'  whiehjfc 

pfe  tiotdexdwid  t« 

|fe  bf  P*** 

Ky  ■ . oi  v:.*thtj  v(ie»i 
fcj?  A &if£fi:  #ieed \m*: *& *& 

E£  '.  <-x  . > - * • ' -_  ■ • 


ioiin,  pkt  ^ ^ 
?ha4kwTard  *rfi  lfcfrfc**T; 
4«»i  4Titt'tn^d Trgk 
o^  jric^  of  j»mV  audgTfe** 
,rd  it/oo  jii  ^t^;h  w ■ 
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•;rroni  lit*  Tclurr^r  Tfortewr. : fame — Lord  jVtTv'cy  (who,  w»\  oiidc^fftad,  wMi 

wordswoRth-ws  ruMurn'i!  ^ > *«>  >u«  u,  *,•■<<, *».( 

„ HLVfy  rT?NTr<>  . csturmfcc),  kit  th$  benoh  o.t  hnmfoi.  to  apjHjar 

,«.>  ’ Mvc  at  the  bar  of  Pivfne.  jxisrire.  Seldom  kl|  the 

tote  article  fc?t  Smith*?; ' yf*  alluded  to  death  of  * celebrated  man  produced  a mote 
. t.  'yijitf.  foliv&rv  f*y*ifiou  of  Wordsworth  in  that  powerf’il  imptesion  ta  hit*  Own  e.itr  ««».!  circle, 
•hjfti;  country  he  onre  ^houe  the  brightest  and  a leJtR  powerful  impression  on  The  wide 

*t&r  jit  n )&rce  gbjiiijL  Strict  then,  the  of  horizon  of  The  world.  In  truth,  hr  had  oHiiived 
Jfiyt h.*v  hrftiuifal  and  largo  Ufa  fcoufe  t>UY  ib  himself;  it.  hud  been  very  diflerenr  had  he 
•durlknrw-^h©  gmata**  laWooto  of  England  ha»  posted  away  thirty  ve«cr>  when  the  ‘Edm- 
x*piml — the  interest,  *n«W  rmi-p/e,  am)  most  burgh  lWvkw'  was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  intiu- 
ptJTTj- minded  of  our  poctsf  /wlth  the  single  ex*  \ enee.  be  riwippeared  like  a star  as 

of  jVTilton  and  Ch^:prtr4  dep^edv  iv  almost  anno! iced 

.Arid  \i  ware  lear^fticMy:  'against-  his  mighty;  while  the  w hate  heavens  are  white,  with  glory* 
shade  not.' to.  pay  it  imr  Trihvmr  v.'hiUi  yet  his,.  i not  like  a Min  goine  down,  flrai  night  may  name 
memory/ otfd  the  nfbte  jjn*yc,  arc  gffcen.  J over  the  earth.  One  of  the  acute*!,  most 
U ift  wa^nhrr:  that  only  a.Tew'.mtmfha  -hovtf  [ *?iw»plhshc<!f  -(Host  waYm-hcarted,  and  generous 
e.,* ..r-d  :dnee  the  great  Hniagoniit  of  his  literary  { of  men.  Jeffrey  wanted  that  stan*«p  ot  Unitor- 
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sality,  that  highest  order  of  genius,  that  depth 
of  insight,  and  that  simple  directness  of  purpose, 
not  to  speak  of  that  moral  and  religious  conse- 
cration, which  “give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
man.”  He  was  the  idol  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
pride  of  Scotland,  because  he  condensed  in  him- 
self those  qualities  which  the  modern  Athens 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  covet  and  admire 
— taste  and  talent  rather  than  genius — subtlety 
of  appreciation  rather  than  power  of  origination — 
the  logical  understanding  rather  than  the  inven- 
tive insight — and  because  bis  name  had  sounded 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  nature  and 
man,  not  Edinburgh  Castle,  or  the  Grampian 
Hills  merely,  might  be  summoned  to  mourn  in 
Wordsworth’s  departure  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
truest  high-priests,  who  had  gazed  into  some 
of  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  one,  and  echoed 
some  of  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  other. 

To  soften  such  grief,  however,  there  comes 
in  the  reflection,  that  the  task  of  this  great  poet 
had  bee#  nobly  discharged.  He  had  given  the 
world  assurance,  full,  and  heaped,  and  running 
• over,  of  what  he  meant,  and  of  what  was  meant 
by  him.  While  the  premature  departure  of  a 
Schiller,  a Byron,  or  a Keats,  gives  us  emotions 
similar  to  those  wherewith  we  would  behold 
the  crescent  moon,  snatched  away  as  by  some 
“insatiate  archer,”  up  into  the  Infinite,  ere  it 
grew  into  its  full  glory — Wordsworth,  like  Scott, 
Goethe,  and  Southey,  was  permitted  to  fill  his 
full  and  broad  sphere. 

What  Wordsworth’s  mission  was,  may  be, 
perhaps,  understood  through  some  previous  re- 
marks upon  his  great  mistress — Nature,  as  a 
poetical  personage. 

There  are  three  methods  of  contemplating 
nature.  These  are  the  material,  the  shadowy, 
and  the  mediatorial.  The  materialist  looks  upon 
it  as  the  great  and  only  reality.  It  is  a vast 
solid  fact,  for  ever  burning  and  rolling  around, 
below  and  above  him.  The  idealist,  on  the 
contrary,  regards  it  as  a shadow — a mode  of 
mind — the  infinite  projection  of  his  own  thought. 
The  man  who  stands  between  the  two  extremes, 
looks  on  nature  as  a great,  but  not  ultimate  or 
everlasting  scheme  of  mediation,  or  compromise, 
between  pure  and  absolute  spirit  and  humanity 
—adumbrating  God  to  man,  and  bringing  man 
near  to  God.  To  the  materialist,  there  is  an 
altar,  star-lighted  heaven-high,  but  no  God. 
To  the  idealist,  there  is  a God,  but  no  altar. 
He  who  holds  the  theory  of  mediation,  has  the 
Great  Spirit  as  his  God,  and  the  universe  as  the 
altar  on  which  he  presents  the  gift  of  his  poet- 
ical (we  do  not  speak  at  present  so  much  of  his 
theological)  adoration. 

It  must  be  obvious,  at  once,  which  of  those 
three  views  of  nature  is  the  most  poetical.  It 
it  surely  that  which  keeps  the  two  principles  of 
spirit  and  matter  distinct  and  unconfounded — 
preserves  in  their  proper  relations — the  soul  and 
the  body  of  things— God  within,  and  without  the 
garment  by  which,  in  Goethe’s  grand  thought, 
“ we  see  him  by.”  While  one  party  deify,  and 
another  destroy  matter,  the  third  impregnate, 
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without  identifying  it  with  the  Divine  pres- 
ence. 

The  notions  suggested  by  this  view,  which  is 
that  of  Scripture,  are  exceedingly  comprehen- 
sive and  magnificent.  Nature  becomes  to  the 
poet’s  eye  “ a great  sheet  let  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven ,”  and  in  which  there  is  no  object 
“common  or  unclean.”  The  purpose  and  the 
Being  above  cast  such  a grandeur  over  the  pet- 
tiest or  barest  objects,  as  did  the  fiery  pillar 
upon  the  sand,  or  the  shrubs  of  the  howling 
desert  of  its  march.  Every  thing  becomes  val- 
uable when  looked  upon  as  a communication 
from  God,  imperfect  only  from  the  nature  of  the 
material  used.  What  otherwise  might  have 
been  concluded  discords,  now  appear  only  stam- 
merings or  whisperings  in  the  Divine  voice; 
thorns  and  thistles  spring  above  the  primeval 
curse,  the  “ meanest  flower  that  blows”  gives 

. “ Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears-’* 

The  creation  is  neither  unduly  exalted  nor  con- 
temptuously trampled  under-foot,  but  maintains 
its  dignified  position,  as  an  embassador  from 
the  Divine  King.  The  glory  of  something  far 
beyond  association — that  of  a divine  and  per- 
petual presence — is  shed  over  the  landscape, 
and  its  golden-drops  are  spilled  upon  the  stars. 

Objects  the  most  diverse — the  cradle  of  the 
child,  the  wet  hole  of  the  centipede,  the  bed  of 
the  corpse,  and  the  lair  of  the  earthquake,  the 
nest  of  the  lark,  and  the  crag  on  wrhieh  sits, 
half  asleep,  the  dark  vulture,  digesting  blood — 
are  all  clothed  in  a light  the  same  in  kind, 
though  varying  in  degree — 

44  A light  which  never  wm  on  sea  or  shore.” 

In  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  accordingly, 
the  locusts  are  God’s  “great  army;” — the 
winds  are  his  messengers,  the  thunder  his  voice, 
the  lightning  a “ fiery  stream  going  before  him,” 
the  moon  his  witness  in  the  heavens,  the  sun  a 
strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  his  race — all  crea- 
tion is  roused  and  startled  into  life  through  him 
— its  every  beautiful,  or  dire,  or  strange  shape  in 
the  earth  or  the  sky,  is  God's  movable  tent ; the 
place  where,  for  a season,  his  honor,  his  beauty, 
his  strength,  and  his  justice  dwell — the  tenant 
not  degraded,  and  inconceivable  dignity  being 
added  to  the  abode. 

His  mere  “tent,”  however — for  while  the 
great  and  the  infinite  are  thus  connected  with 
the  little  and  the  finite,  the  subordination  of  the 
latter  to  the  former  is  always  maintained.  The 
most  magnificent  objects  in  nature  are  but  the 
mirrors  to  God’s  face — the  scaffolding  to  his  fu- 
ture  purposes ; and,  like  mirrors,  arc  to  wax  dim ; 
and,  like  scaffolding,  to  be  removed.  The  great 
sheet  is  to  be  received  up  again  into  heaven. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  to  pass  away, 
and  to  be  succeeded,  if  not  by  a purely  mental 
economy,  yet  by  one  of  a more  spiritual  mate- 
rialism. compared  to  which  the  former  shall  no 
more  be  remembered,  neither  come  into  mind. 

Those  frightful  and  fantastic  forms  of  animated 
life,  through  which  God’s  glory  seems  to  shine 
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with  a struggle,  and  but  faintly,  shall  disappear 
— nay,  the  worlds  which  bore,  and  sheltered 
them  in  their  rugged  dens  and  caves,  shall  flee 
from  the  face  of  the  regenerator.  “ A milder 
day”  is  to  dawn  on  the  universe — the  refine- 
ment of  matter  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  mind.  Evil  and  sin  are  to  be  eternally 
banished  to  some  Siberia  of  space.  The  word 
of  the  poet  is  to  be  fulfilled, 

“ And  one  eternal  spring  encircles  all  P 

The  mediatorial  purpose  of  creation,  fully  sub-  i 
served,  is  to  be  abandoned,  that  we  may  see 
M eye  to  eye,”  and  that  God  may  be  u all  in  all.” 

That  such  views  of  matter — its  present  min- 
istry— the  source  of  its  beauty  and  glory — and 
its  future  destiny,  transferred  from  the  pages  of 
both  Testaments  to  those  of  our  great  moral 
aad  religious  poets,  have  deepened  some  of  their 
profoundest,  and  swelled  some  of  their  highest 
strains,  is  unquestionable.  Such  prospects  as 
were  in  Milton’s  eye,  when  he  sung, 

" Thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord 
Last  in  the  clouds  from  heaven  to  be  revealed, 

In  glory  of  the  Father  to  dissolve 

Satan  with  his  perverted  world ; then  raise 

From  the  contlagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined. 

New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date,” 

may  be  found  in  Thomson,  in  his  closing  Hymn 
to  the  Seasons,  in  Coleridge’s  “ Religious  Mus- 
ings,”  (in  Shelley’s  “Prometheus”  even,  but 
perverted  and  disguised),  in  Bailey’s  “ Festus” 
(cumbered  and  entangled  with  his  religious 
theory) ; and  more  rootedly,  although  less  theo- 
logically, than  in  all  the  rest,  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth. 

-s.  The  secret  of  Wordsworth’s  profound  and 
peculiar  love  for  Nature,  even  in  her  meaner 
and  minuter  forms,  may  lie,  perhaps,  here. 
De  Qninccy  seeks  for  it  in  a peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  the  eye,  as  if  he  actually  did  see  more  in 
the  object  than  other  men — in  the  rose  a richer 
red/  in  the  sky  a deeper  azure,  in  the  broom  a 
yellower  gold,  in  the  sun  a more  dazzling  ray, 
in  the  sea  a finer  foam,  and  in  the  star  a more 
sparkling  splendor,  than  even  Nature’s  own 
“sweet  and  cunning”  hand  put  on;  but  the 
critic  has  not  sought  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
this  peculiarity.  Mere  acuteness  of  vision  it 
can  not  have  been,  else  the  eagle  might  have 
/c/f,  though  not  written,  “The  Excursion” — 
else  the  fact  is  not  accountable  why  many  of 
weak  sight,  such  as  Burke,  have  been  rapturous 
admirers  of  Nature;  and  so,  till  we  learn  that 
Mr.  De  Quincey  has  looked  through  Words- 
worth’s eyes,  we  must  call  this  a mere  fancy. 
Hazlitt  again,  and  others  since,  have  accounted 
for  the  phenomenon  by  association — but  this 
fails,  we  suspect,  fully  to  explain  the  deep, 
native,  and  brooding  passion  in  question — a 
passion  whioh,  instead  of  being  swelled  by  the 
associations  of  after  life,  rose  to  full  stature  in 
youth,  as  “Tintern  Abbey”  testifies.^  One 
word  of  his  own,  perhaps,  better  solves  the 
mystery — it  is  the  one  word  “consecration”  — 
* The  consecr*thn  and  the  poet’s  dream” 


His  eye  had  been  anointed  with  eye-salve,  and 
he  saw,  as  his  poet-predecessors  had  done,  the 
temple  in  which  he  was  standing,  heard  in  every 
breeze  and  ocean  billow  the  sound  of  a temple- 
service,  and  felt  that  the  grandeur  of  the  ritual, 
and  of  its  recipient,  threw  the  shadow  of  their 
greatness  upon  every  stone  in  the  corners  of  the 
edifice,  and  upon  every  eft  crawling  along  its 
floors.  Reversing  the  miracle,  he  saw  “trees 
as  men  walking” — heard  the  speechless  sing, 
and,  in  the  beautiful  thought  of  “ the  Roman,” 
caught  on  his  ear  the  fragments  of  a “divine 
soliloquy,”  filling  up  the  pauses  in  a universal 
anthem.  Hence  the  tumultuous,  yet  awful  joy 
of  his  youthful  feelings  to  Nature.  Hence  his 
estimation  of  its  lowliest  features;  for  does  not 
every  bush  and  tree  appear  to  him  a “ pillar  in 
the  temple  of  his  God?”  The  leaping  fish 
pleases  him,  because  its  “ cheer  ” in  the  lonely 
tarn  is  of  praise.  The  dropping  of  the  earth  on 
the  coffin  lid,  is  a slow  and  solemn  psalm,  min- 
gling in  austere  sympathy  with  the  raven’s 
croak,  and  in  his  “ Power  of  sound”  he  proceeds 
elaborately  to  condense  all  those  varied  voices, 
high  or  low,  soft  or  harsh,  united  or  discordant, 
into  one  crushing  chorus,  like  the  choruses  of 
Haydn,  or  of  heaven.  Nature  undergoes  no 
outward  change  to  his  eye , but  undergoes  a far 
deeper  transfiguration  to  his  spirit — as  she 
stands  up  in  the  white  robes,  and  with  the 
sounding  psalmodies  of  her  mediatorial  office, 
between  him  and  the  Infinite  I AM. 

Never  must  this  feeling  be  confounded  with 
Pantheism.  All  does  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
God,  nor  even  (strictly  speaking)  divine;  but 
all  seems  to  be  immediately  from  God — rushing 
out  from  him  in  being,  to  rush  instantly  back  to 
him  in  service  and  praise.  Again  the  natal 
dew  of  the  first  morning  is  seen  lying  on  bud 
and  blade,  and  the  low  voice  of  the  first  even- 
ing’s song  becomes  audible  again.  Although 
Coleridge  in  his  youth  was  a Spinozist,  Words- 
worth seems  at  once,  and  forever,  to  have  re- 
coiled from  even  hi9  friend’s  eloquent  version 
of  that  creedless  creed,  that  baseless  foundation, 
that  system,  through  the  phenomenon  of  which 
look  not  the  bright  eyes  of  Supreme  Intelligence, 
but  the  blind  face  of  irresponsible  and  infinite 
necessity.  Shelley  himself — with  all  the  power 
his  critics  attribute  to  him  of  painting  night, 
animating  Atheism,  and  giving  strange  loveli- 
ness to  annihilation — has  failed  in  redeeming 
Spinoza’s  theory  from  the  reproach  of  being  as 
hateful  as  it  is  false ; and  there  is  no  axiom  we 
hold  more  strongly  than  this — that  the  theory 
which  can  not  he  rendered  poetical,  can  not  be 
true.  “ Beauty  is  truth,  and  truth  is  beauty,” 
said  poor  Keats,  to  whom  time,  however,  was 
not  granted  to  come  down  from  the  first  glowing 
generalization  of  his  heart,  to  the  particular 
creeds  which  his  ripened  intellect  would  have, 
according  to  it,  rejected  or  received. 

Nor,  although  Wordsworth  is  a devoted  lover 
of  Nature,  down  to  what  many  consider  the 
very  blots — or,  at  least,  dashes  and  commas  in 
| her  page,  is  he  blind  to  the  fact  of  her  transient 
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character.  The  power  he  worships  has  his 
“ dwelling  in  the  light  of  setting  suns,”  but 
that  dwelling  is  not  his  everlasting  abode.  For 
earth,  and  the  universe,  a “milder  day1'  (words 
certifying  their  truth  by  their  simple  beauty)  is 
in  store  when  “the  monuments”  of  human 
weakness,  folly,  and  evil,  shall  “all  be  over- 
grown.” He  sees  afar  off  the  great  spectacle 
of  Nature  retiring  before  God ; the  embassador 
giving  place  to  the  King;  the  bright  toys  of 
this  nursery — sun,  moon,  earth,  and  stars — put 
away,  like  childish  things;  the  symbols  of  the 
Infinite  lost  in  the  Infinite  itself;  and  though  he 
could,  on  the  Saturday  evening,  bow  before  the 
midnight  mountains,  and  midnight  heavens,  he 
could  also,  on  the  Sabbath  morn,  in  Rydal 
church,  bow  as  profoundly  before  the  apostolic 
word,  “ All  these  things  shall  be  dissolved.” 

With  Wordsworth,  as  with  all  great  poets, 
his  poetical  creed  passes  into  his  religious.  It 
is  the  same  tune  with  variations.  But  we  con- 
fess that,  in  his  case,  we  do  not  think  the  varia- 
tions equal.  The  mediation  of  Nature  he  under- 
stands, and  has  beautifully  represented  in  his 
poetry ; but  that  higher  mediation  of  the  Divine 
Man  between  man  and  the  Father,  does  not  lie 
fully  or  conspicuously  on  his  page.  A believer 
in  the  mystery  of  godliness  he  unquestionably 
was ; but  he  seldom  preached  it.  Christopher 
North,  many  years  ago,  in  “ Blackwood,” 
doubted  if  there  were  so  much  as  a Bible  in 
poor  Margaret’s  cottage  (Excursion).  We 
doubt  so,  too,  and  have  not  found  much  of  the 
“true  cross”  among  all  his  trees.  The  theolo- 
gians divide  prayer  into  four  parts — adoration, 
ihanksgiving,  confession,  and  petition.  Words- 
worth stops  at  the  second.  No  where  do 
we  find  more  solemn,  sustained,  habitual,  and 
worthy  adoration,  than  in  his  writings.  The 
tone,  too,  of  all  his  poems,  is  a calm  thanks- 
giving, like  that  of  a long  blue,  cloudless  sky, 
coloring,  at  evening,  into  the  hues  of  moro  fiery 
praise.  But  he  does  not  weep  like  a penitent, 
nor  supplicate  like  a child.  Such  feelings  seem 
suppressed  and  folded  up  as  far-off  storms,  and 
the  traces  of  past  tempests  are  succinctly  inclosed 
in  the  algebra  of  the  silent  evening  air.  And 
hence,  like  Milton’s,  his  poetry  has  rather  tended 
to  foster  the  glow  of  devotion  in  the  loftier 
spirits  of  the  race— previously  taught  to  adore 
— than  like  that  of  Cowper  and  Montgomery,  to 
send  prodigals  back  to  their  forsaken  homes ; 
Davids,  to  cry,  “ Against  thee  only  have  I 
sinned  ;”  and  Peters,  to  shriek  in  agony,  “ Lord, 
save  us,  we  perish.” 

To  pass  from  the  essential  poetic  element  in 
a writer  of  genius,  to  his  artistic  skill,  is  a felt, 
yet  necessary  descent — like  the  painter  com- 
pelled, after  sketching  the  man’s  countenance, 
to  draw  his  dress.  And  yet,  as  of  some  men 
and  women,  the  very  dress,  by  its  simplicity, 
elegance,  and  unity,  seems  fitted  rather  to  garb 
the  soul  than  the  body — seems  the  soul  made 
visible — so  is  it  with  the  style  and  manner  of 
many  great  poets.  Their  speech  and  music 
without  are  as  inevitable  as  their  genius,  or  as 
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the  song  forever  sounding*  within  their  souk. 

And  why  ? The  whole  ever  tends  to  beget  a 
whole — the  large  substance  to  cast'  its  deep,  yet 
delicate  shadow — the  divine  to  be  like  itself  in 
the  human,  on  which  its  seal  is  set.  So  h is 
with  Wordsworth.  That  profound  simplicity — 
that  clear  obscurity — that  night-like  noon — that 
noon-like  night — that  one  atmosphere  of  over- 
hanging Deity,  seen  weighing  upon  ocean  and 
pool,  mountain  and  mole-hill,  forest  and  flower 
— that  pellucid  depth — that  entireness  of  pur- 
pose and  fullness  of  power,  connected  with  frag- 
mentary, willful,  or  even  weak  execution — that 
humble,  yet  proud,  precipitation  of  himself 
Antaeus-like,  upon  the  bosom  of  simple  scenes 
and  simple  sentiments,  to  regain  primeval  vigor 
— that  obscure,  yet  lofty  isolation,  like  a tarn, 
little  in  size,  but  elevated  in  site,  with  few  visi- 
tors, but  with  many  stars — that  Tory-Radical- 
ism,  Popish-Protestantism,  philosophical  Chris- 
tianity, which  have  rendered  him  a glorious 
riddle,  and  made  Shelley,  in  despair  of  finding  it 
out,  exclaim, 

44  No  Deist,  and  no  Christian  he , 

No  Whig,  no  Tory. 

He  got  so  subtle,  that  to  be 
Hoiking  was  all  his  glory,” — 

all  such  apparent  contradictions,  but  real  unities, 
in  his  poetical  and  moral  creed  and  character, 
are  fully  expressed  in  his  lowly  but  aspiring 
language,  and  the  simple,  elaborate  architecture 
of  bis  verse— every  stone  of  which  is  lifted  up 
by  the  strain  of  strong  logic,  and  yet  laid  to 
music ; and,  above  all.  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  range,  with  a free  and  easy  motion, 
up  from  a garden  spade  and  a village  drum,  to 
the  “celestial  visages”  which  darkened  at  tbe 
tidings  of  man’s  fall,  and  to  the  “ organ  of  eter- 
nity,” which  sung  paeans  over  his  recovery. 

We  sum  up  what  we  have  further  to  say  of 
Wordsworth,  under  the  items  of  his  works,  his 
life  and  character,  his  death ; and  shall  close  by 
inquiring,  Who  is  worthy  to  be  his  successor? 

His  works,  covering  a large  space,  and 
abounding  in  every  variety  of  excellence  and 
style,  assume,  after  all,  a fragmentary  aspect. 

They  are  true,  simple,  scattered,  and  strong,  as 
blocks  torn  from  the  crags  of  Helvellyn,  and 
lying  there  “ low,  but  mighty  still.”  Few  eve» 
of  his  ballads  are  wholes.  They  leave  too 
much  untold.  They  are  far  too  suggestive  tc* 
satisfy.  From  each  poem,  however  rounded, 
there  streams  off  a long  train  of  thought : like 
the  tail  of  a comet,  which,  while  testifying  its 
power,  mars  its  aspect  of  oneness.  The  “ Ex- 
cursion,” avowedly  a fragment,  seems  the  splin- 
ter of  a larger  splinter ; like  a piece  of  Pallas, 
itself  a piece  of  some  split  planet.  Of  all  hi* 
poems,  perhaps,  his  sonnets,  his  “Lnodamia,*’ 
his  “ Intimations  of  Immortality,”  and  his  verses 
on  the  “ Eclipse  in  Italy,”  are  the  mos1  com- 
plete in  execution,  as  certainly  they  are  tbe 
most  classical  in  design.  Dramatic  power  be 
has  none,  nor  does  he  regret  the  want.  “ I 
hate,”  he  was  wont  to  say  to  Hazlilt,  “ those 
interlocutions  between  Caius  and  Lucius.”  Ho 
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iteify  tz*  “iVoffl  a lower,  the  cmd  uf  all  ” The 
ravine  and  shadows,  tbe  varied  loophole# 

of ■'i&mty  the  shifting*  *q£:  fluctuations  of  feeliosr, 
th«r  growing,  VoadeAii.iw  urttrest  of  the  drama, 
huxe  oo  charm  for  him.  His.  mi  mi,  from  its 
iMir&ittte  siao,  contract*.  a gigamiq  stiflaese.  It 
,H  *«u*eib  altogether,  if  it  move  at  ail.’'  Hence, 
*ome  of  hi*  smaller  poems  resaiml  yot>  of  the  { 


dancing  of  an  elephant,  or  of  the  “ hills  leaping 
like  Jambs.'’.  Many  of  the  little  poems  vtbush 
he  wrole  open  a system,  are  exceedingly  fame 
*rul  feeble.  Yet  often,  even  in  his  narrotv  bleak 
vnib%  we  And  one  afeek  stnematei — only  one  * 
-—beautify  mg  the  devsnlation  v.  and  (eel  how 
{aaiifti!  it  is  for  him  to  been  cu  e poor,  and  that 
when  he  ^inkS;  it  ts  'with  "VeurapufeKW  ,*nd  ,fj& 


fi^im  tbfcir  pretension* 

VYonrfev7Mh%  jfoems  posse**  a moral  rdcHruer*/ 
bwity  transparency,  and  harmony,  which  non- 
nefct  them  immedraleiy  with  tho^e  of  Milton . 
bfiA  beside  i(w  more  popular  poetry  of  the  pitsf 
age — <t)eh  as  Srron’y . mvl  Moore'*— t bey  re- 
mind tig  aif  Unit  unpkntfxl  garden,  where  the 
4)«d<>*x  of  God  united  xl!  trees  of  fmiifidn.e-  ?. 
find  ell  qf  beauty,  into  one  -;  whs  re  t he 

Vlftjrge  river/’  which  watered  the  whol^  54  r#/t 


But*  frtyriig4  subtracted  $b<& 
^mamsr%tf  rpnth— of 
■nri** — r»f  sober,  <?t$4ikc  grande  tor — of  purged 
-tMeaatiea,  white  nad  clean  a#  lint  lilies  of  Eden 
—of  calm*  deep  wfleeunn,  conl  uio^l  in;  lines 
Mt#  sensroce*  whtoh  kltt»  prot/brU^ 

fit  mild  mirotM  fcttfxwfedge  .of 

r»i are- — of  strong.  yet  lUicv^ntmious  sympathy 
with  man— and  of  daymtf  and  brjMiihlemi  com* 
man  ion  with  the  Great  Author  of  ail!  Apart 


borioo*  flight. 
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south,”  toward  the  sun  of  heaven — when  com- 
pared  with  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
where  a dragon  was  the  presiding  deity,  or 
with  those  of  Vauxhall  or  White  Conduit-house, 
where  Coraus  and  his  rabble  rout  celebrate 
their  undisguised  orgies  of  miscalled  and  mis- 
erable pleasure. 

To  write  a great  poem  demands  years — to 
write  a great  undying  example,  demands  a life- 
time. Such  a life,  too,  becomes  a poem — 
higher  far  than  pen  can  inscribe,  or  metre  make 
musical.  Such  a life  it  was  granted  to  Words- 
worth to  live  in  severe  harmony  with  his  verse 
— as  it  lowly,  and  as  it  aspiring,  to  live,  too, 
amid  opposition,  obloquy,  and  abuse — to  live, 
too,  amid  the  glare  of  that  watchful  observa- 
tion, which  has  become  to  public  men  fas  more 
keen  and  far  more  capacious  in  its  powers  and 
opportunities,  than  in  Milton’s  days.  It  was 
not,  unquestionably,  a perfect  life,  even  as  a 
man’s,  far  less  as  a poet’s.  He  did  feel  and 
resent,  more  than  beseemed  a great  man,  the 
pursuit  and  persecution  of  the  hounds,  whether 
•‘gray”  and  swift-footed,  or  whether  curs  of 
low  degree,  who  dogged  his  steps.  His  voice 
from  his  woods  sounded  at  times  rather  like  the 
moan  of  wounded  weakness,  than  the  bellow 
of  masculine  wrath.  He  should,  simply,  in  re- 
ply to  his  opponents,  have  written  on  at  his 
poems,  and  let  his  prefaces  alone.  “If  they 
receive  your  first  book  ill,”  wrote  Thomas  Car- 
lyle to  a new  author,  “ write  the  second  better 
— so  much  better  as  to  shame  them.”  When 
will  authors  learn  that  to  answer  an  unjust 
attack,  is,  merely  to  give  it  a keener  edge,  and 
that  all  injustice  carries  the  seed  of  oblivion  and 
exposure  in  itself?  To  use  the  language  of 
the  masculine  spirit  just  quoted,  “ it  is  really  a 
truth,  one  never  knows  whether  praise  be  really 
good  for  one— or  whether  it  be  not,  in  very 
feet,  the  worst  poison  that  could  be  adminis- 
tered. Blame,  or  event  vituperation,  I have 
always  found  a safer  article.  In  the  long  run, 
a man  has,  and  is,  just  what  he  is  and  has — the 
world’s  notion  of  him  has  not  altered  him  at  all, 
except,  indeed,  if  it  have  poisoned  him  with  self- 
conceit,  and  made  a caput  mortuum  of  him.” 

The  sensitiveness  of  authors — were  it  not 
such  a sore  subject — might  admit  of  some 
curious  reflections.  One  would  sometimes  fancy 
that  Apollo,  in  an  angry  hour,  had  done  to  his 
sons,  what  fable  records  him  to  have  done 
to  Marsyas — flayed  them  alive.  Nothing  has 
brought  more  contempt  upon  authors  than  this 
— implying,  as  it  does,  a lack  of  common  cour- 
age and  manhood.  The  truo  son  of  genius 
ought  to  rush  before  the  public  as  the  warrior 
into  battle,  resolved  to  hack  and  hew  bis  way  to 
eminence  and  power,  not  to  whimper  like  a 
schoolboy  at  every  scratch — to  acknowledge 
only  home  thrusts — large,  life-letting-out  blows 
—determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  and, 
feeling  that  battles  should  be  lost  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  are  won.  If  Wordsworth 
did  not  fully  answer  this  ideal,  others  have  sunk 
far  more  disgracefully  and  habitually  below  it. 
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In  private,  Wordsworth,  we  understand,  was 
pure,  mild,  simple,  and  majestic — perhaps  some- 
what austere  in  his  judgments  of  the  erring, 
and,  perhaps,  somewhat  narrow  in  his  own 
economics.  In  accordance,  we  suppose,  with 
that  part  of  his  poetic  system,  which  magnified 
mole-heaps  to  mountains,  pennies  assumed  the 
importance  of  pounds.  It  is  ludicrous,  yet 
characteristic,  to  think  of  the  great  author  of  the 
“ Recluse,”  squabbling  with  a porter  about  the 
price  of  a parcel,  or  bidding  down  an  old  book 
at  a stall.  He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who 
were  ever  guilty  of  the  crime  of  worldly  pru- 
dence—that  ever  could  have  fulfilled  the  old 
p&rodox,  “ A poet  has  built  a house.”  In  bis 
young  days,  according  to  Hazlitt,  he  said  little 
in  society — sat  generally  lost  in  thought — 
threw  out  a bold  or  an  indifferent  remark  occa- 
sionally— and  relapsed  into  reverie  again.  In 
latter  years,  he  became  more  talkative  and 
oracular.  His  health  and  habits  were  always 
regular,  his  temperament  happy,  and  his  heart 
sound  and  pure. 

We  have  said  that  his  life,  as  a poet,  was  fer 
from  perfect.  Our  meaning  is,  that  he  did  not 
sufficiently,  owing  to  temperament,  or  position, 
or  habits,  sympathize  with  the  on-goings  of 
society,  the  fullness  of  modern  life,  and  the 
varied  passions,  unbeliefs,  sins,  and  miseries  of 
modern  human  nature.  His  soul  dwelt  apart. 

He  came,  like  the  Baptist,  “neither  eating  nor 
drinking,”  and  men  said,  “ he  hath  a demon.'’ 

He  saw  at  morning,  from  London  bridge,  “all 
its  mighty  heart”  lying  still;  but  he  did  not  at 
noon  plunge  artistically  into  the  thick  of  its 
throbbing  life ; far  less  sound  the  depths  of  its 
wild  midnight  heavings  of  revel  and  wretched- 
ness, of  hopes  and  fears,  of  stifled  fury  and 
eloquent  despair.  Nor,  although  he  sung  the 
“mighty  stream  of  tendenoy”  of  this  wondrous 
age,  did  he  ever  launch  his  poetic  craft  upon  it, 
nor  seem  to  see  the  i vitherward  of  its  swift  and 
awful  stress.  He  has,  on  the  whole,  stood 
aside  from  his  time — not  on  a peak  of  the  past 
— not  on  an  anticipated  Alp  of  the  future,  but 
on  bis  own  Cumberland  highlands — hearing  the 
tumult  and  remaining  still,  lifting  up  his  life  as 
a far-seen  beacon-fire,  studying  the  manners  of 
the  humble  dwellers  in  the  vales  below — “ pip. 
ing  a simple  song  to  thinking  hearts,”  and  . 
striving  to  waft  to  brother  spirits,  the  fine  infec- 
tion of  his  own  enthusiasm,  faith,  hope,  and 
devotion.  Perhaps,  had  he  been^ess  strict  and 
consistent  in  creed  and  in  character,  he  might 
have  attained  greater  breadth,  blood-warmth,  and 
wide-spread  power,  have  presented  on  his  page 
a fuller  reflection  of  our  present  state,  and 
drawn  from  his  poetry  a yet  stronger  moral,  and 
become  the  Shakspeare,  instead  of  the  Milton, 
of  the  age.  For  himself,  he  did  undoubtedly 
choose  the  “ better  part nor  do  we  mean  to 
insinuate  that  any  man  ought  to  contaminate 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  art,  but  that  the  poet 
of  a period  will  necessarily  come  so  near  to  its 
peculiar  sins,  sufferings,  follies,  and  mistakes, 
as  to  understand  them,  and  even  to  fee]  the 
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force  of  their  temptations,  and  though  he  should 
never  yield  to,  yet  must  have  a “ fellow-feeling  ” 
of  its  prevailing  infirmities. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  man  took  few  by 
surprise.  Many  anxious  eyes  have  for  a while 
been  turned  toward  Ryd&l  mount,  where  this 
hermit  stream  was  nearly  sinking  into  the  ocean 
of  the  Infinite.  And  now,  to  use  his  own  grand 
word,  used  at  the  death  of  Scott,  a ‘‘trouble” 
bangs  upon  Helvellyn’s  brow,  and  over  the 
waters  of  Windermere.  The  last  of  the  Lakers 
has  departed.  That  glorious  country  has  be- 
come a tomb  for  its  more  glorious  cb’ldren. 
No  more  is  Southey’s  tall  form  seen  at  his  library 
window,  confronting  Skiddaw — with  a port  as 
stately  as  its  own.  No  more  does  Coleridge’s 
dim  eye  look  down  into  the  dim  tarn,  heavy  laden, 
too,  under  the  advancing  thunder-storm.  And 
no  more  is  Wordsworth’s  pale  and  lofty  front 
shaded  into  divine  twilight,  as  he  plunges  at 
jpon-day  amidst  the  quiet  woods.  A stiller, 
sterner  power  than  poetry  has  folded  into  its 
strict,  yet  tender  and  yearning  embrace,  those 

m Serene  creators  of  Immortal  thingB .”  . 

Alasl  for  the  pride  and  the  glory  even  of  the 
purest  products  of  this  strange  world  1 Sin  and 
science,  pleasure  and  poetry,  the  lowest  vices, 
and  the  highest  aspirations,  are  equally  unable 
to  rescue  their  votaries  from  the  swift  ruin 
which  is  in  chase  of  us  all. 

M Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 

Like  chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust” 

But  Wordsworth  has  left  for  himself  an  epitaph 
almost  superfluously  rich — in  the  memory  of  his 
private  virtues — of  the  impulse  he  gave  to  our 
declining  poetry— of  the  sympathies  he  discov- 
ered in  all  his  strains  with  the  poor,  the  neg- 
lected, and  the  despised — of  the  version  he  fur- 
nished of  Nature,  true  and  beautiful  as  if  it 
were  Nature  describing  herself— of  his  lofty  and 
enacted  ideal  of  his  art  and  the  artist— of  the 
“ thoughts,  too  deep  for  tears,”  he  has  given  to 
meditative  and  lonely  hearts — and,  above  all,  of 
the  support  he  has  lent  to  the  cause  of  the 
“primal  duties”  and  eldest  instincts  of  man — 
to  his  hope  of  immortality,  and  his  fear  of  God. 
And  now  we  bid  him  farewell,  in  his  own 
words — 

" Blessings  be  with  him,  and  eternal  praise, 

The  poet,  who  on  earth  has  made  us  heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays.” 

Although,  as  already  remarked,  not  the  poet  of 
the  age — it  has,  in  our  view,  been,  on  the 
whole,  fortunate  for  poetry  and  society,  that  for 
seven  years  William  Wordsworth  has  been 
poet-laureate.  We  live  in  a transition  state  in 
respect  to  both.  The  march  and  the  music  are 
both  changing— nor  are  they  yet  fully  attuned 
to  each  other — and,  meanwhile,  it  was  desirable 
that  a poet  should  preside,  whose  strains  formed 
a fine  “ musical  confusion,”  like  that  of  old  in 
the  “ wood  of  Crete  ” — of  the  old  and  the  new 
—of  the  Conservative  and  the  Democratic — of 


the  golden  age,  supposed  by  many  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  past,  and  of  the  millennium,  expected 
by  more  in  the  future — a compromise  of  the 
two  poetical  styles  besides — the  one,  which 
dung  to  the  hoary  tradition  of  the  elders,  and 
the  other,  which  accepted  innovation  beeause  it 
was  new,  and  boldness  because  it  was  daring, 
and  mysticism  because  it  was  dark — not  truth, 
though  new ; beauty,  though  bold ; and  insight, 
though  shadowy  and  shy.  Nay,  we  heartily 
wish,  had  it  been  for  nothing  else  than  this,  that 
his  reign  had  lasted  for  many  years  longer,  till, 
perchance,  the  discordant  elements  in  our  creeds 
and  literature,  had  been  somewhat  harmonized. 
As  it  is,  there  must  now  be  great  difficulty 
in  choosing  his  successor  to  the  laureateship ; 
nor  is  there,  we  think,  a single  name  in  our 
poetry  whose  elevation  to  the  office  would  give 
universal,  or  even  general,  satisfaction. 

Milman  is  & fine  poet,  but  not  a great  one. 
Croly  is,  or  ought  to  have  been,  a great  poet ; 
but  is  not  sufficiently  known,  nor  en  rapport 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Bowles  is  dead — 
Moore  dying.  Lockhart  and  Macaulay  have 
written  clever  ballads ; but  no  shapely,  continu- 
ous, and  masterly  poem.  John  Wilson,  alias 
Christopher  North,  has  more  poetry  in  his  eye, 
brow,  head,  hair,  figure,  voice,  talk,  and  the 
prose  of  his  “Noctes,”  than  any  man  living; 
but  his  verse,  on  the  whole,  is  mawkish — and 
his  being  a Scotchman  will  be  a stumbling- 
block  to£iany,  though  not  to  us;  for,  had 
Campbell  been  alive,  we  should  have  said  at 
once,  let  him  be  laureate— if  manly  grace,  clas- 
sic power,  and  genuine  popularity,  form  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office.  Tennyson,  considering 
all  he  has  done,  has  received  his  full  meed 
already.  Let  him  and  Leigh  Hunt  repose  under 
the  shadow  of  their  pensions.  Our  gifted 
friends,  Bailey,  of  “ Festus,”  and  Yendys,  of  the 
“ Roman,”  are  yet  in  bjossom — though  it  is  a 
glorious  blossom.  Henry  Taylor  is  rather  in 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf — nor  was  his  leaf  ever, 
in  our  judgment,  very  fresh  or  ample  : a mas- 
terly builder  he  is,  certainly,  but  the  materials 
he  brings  are  not  highly  poetical.  When  Diok- 
ens  is  promoted  to  Scott’s  wizard  throne,  let 
Browning  succeed  Wordsworth  on  the  forked 
Heivellyn ! L&ndor  is  a vast  monumental 
name ; but,  while  he  has  overawed  the  higher 
intellects  of  the  time,  he  has  never  touched  the 
general  heart,  nor  told  the  world  much,  except 
his  great  opinion  of  himself,  the  low  opinion  he 
has  of  almost  every  body  else,  and  the  very 
learned  reasons  and  sufficient  grounds  he  has 
for  supporting  those  twin  opinions.  Never  was 
such  power  so  wasted  and  thrown  away.  The 
proposition  of  a lady  laureate  is  simply  absurd, 
without  being  witty.  Why  not  as  soon  have 
proposed  the  Infant  Sappho?  In  short,  if  we 
ask  again,  “ Where  is  the  poet  worthy  to  wear 
the  crown  which  has  dropped  from  the  sol- 
emn brow  of  “old  Pan,”  “sole  king  of  rocky 
Cumberland  ?” — Eoho,  from  Glar&mara,  or 
the  Langdale  Pikes,  might  well  answer, 
“Where? 
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Wo  have,  -however,  a notion  of  our  oWn,'  : sharp,  dear*  ami  and  rn»>*vd 

\vhioi>  vvo  mean,  as  a ehxsi*  to  fhe  article,  to  fa.  u rich  medium  i>f  humot  Tfach  thought,  4a 
judicata.  Thy  laiitt^qefaip,  vu#.  trfri  long  a *t#p  it  catuo  forth  jVt^rrt^ti ^ as  :'m  damcey 

' lor  pafaidfaV  Wto**-.  politic**  ami  poetry  were  ami  anfai  a rlm/d  fa  laxighiet. 

*;q*faH}‘  tamo-  ft  seems  now  to  have  beetirnt  Thd  march  of*  hfa  mind  tfa/ougfa  hi?  subject 
life  JftfaVwrird  orvfetpran  merit— the  Popedom  resembled  thiv  pfMMiibn  0?  Bacchus  from  tbe 
of  poetry.  Why  not;  rather.,  hing  it  up  a*»  a conquest  of  Ifatfa^joyou*y  :4pkm<lid. 
crow*,.  u*  he  yvoti  by  our  rising  bards — either  — to  ihp  sound  of  flute*  and  hantl«>y^ — nu h?r  a 
ks  Ufa  reward  oi ‘;.  *ofao  special  poem  on  on  rfatory  than  a-  .mcthfh^^atiipr v & rr  v£t . that*.  "A 
ajVpuifafid  subject,  of  of  general  merit  ? Why  nontext  fiifr  k>gkv  ^%m<sd  always  hurrvfa§ 
not  delay  Tor  a >.-a.s«m  the  bestowal  of  the  »rdo  the  arm*  of  hi*  wit  Some  » •%!]'■  U 
Ufatefa  ami  give  IHtis  a national  importance  to  mfabemHiieal  frr«whfr:;.  ;.fik^.  ’Iferete^  so 

hi  tftfakwfaf  the  figJtrfc*  and  flights of  po^fry.y  other?  in  thf 

^ j£; V.^-v-:\ ■ > v • • ■;::rj:’  .Bre -ami  fury • tf-d'yw^ion;.  Sidney  ifatfih  fa 

cram  nml  rioum*  tun.  And  vet  the  matter  «* 
his  reasoning  v?ot  solid,  and  its  iiwor  spirit  *xr&> 

' stid  true.  Bui  though  bis  ste^l 

- V "!*:•*  IBHb"  ' nod  sharp,  hiv  hand  steady,  and  his  aim  clcM'; 

/ T-'  vvv  tho  ifatnugtunenl  of  tlfa  motions  df  Yiij  ^*«ipon 

..  j&jb  was  always  I ndtu^tic.  He  piled. .'fader.-d.  hktt  a- 

& ^j^Ti . Titan,  his  Pelirw)  on  Ossa,  imt  »f  4^. 

' '*  oni/lrs  , he  lifted  nml  Carried  fay  Md  bra^ir. 

•.  * Mf  r a nfan,  but  la\i*thi?4  #*•  ‘he  did  sft: 

y~^  * JE''  ••  -^;  t'faTCuOt  iebhhien/lptgH.  the  #r*fg2$ii 

> ' ff  rise  r.no  m cue  sirangene>>-  of  the  axtfaufa.. 

U”  rim*  smnerink-s  <liK’iruied  . ioj  Jtts 

•fdvvr.,:rii*s  <M-m.;d  >oarce}y  l.ebevc  UiOit  they  bast 
■ ^ a deadly  wound  r.vhdc  t heir  foe  wiuj 

I rwmg  to  their  fa<*-e.  He  tint?  did  far 

1 f | execution ; for  tfeo  Uwulvfe «f  his  vrtaj^vr? 

; dhtmet  bis  hppOaflqtK  imt  nAty?r  him  -ril- 


of  the  CyniopH,  yb&km^  the  i^ilep  tu  his  came  • 
In  this  iiiooT-^ed  ii  mry  h-.s  comcmsc 
wW  scorn  vray  hi?  W(»r?^1fO  po»ir  ujKsn  the.  opp<> 
aents  of  .Qutholif;.  emmieipaliou — upon  the  *ne- 
mi0s  dl  all  ehftngc  in  Jcgfelmion — upum  any 
indiyultiKl  or  parry  who  V? 

meusmes  which,  m hia  judgment  ware  bMy 
to  heaefa  the  country  \Tr.Jer  viKrii,  V\o  eynid 
at  any  momeni  spring  a itiihe  of  hiugliigf ; «u*J 
what  rrfuiher  fhe  fierce  ioveiuWe  of 
nor  the  light  and  subtle  millerv  of  Jeffrey  wtfd 
dt>'  hiA  cospcm ptrn»U^  explosion  <dT5*etcd,  lirtl 
Umrself  a jing  with  mi rlh,  saw  (hem  hoisted 
toward  Uejsveu  in  ten  throi^ml  eomieal  splinters 
Com  par*  rig  him  with  oilier  buraerists  .*e.f  ■$  >.«<»'• 
ilttr  t lfi.^|  w might  say,  that  wh d e 8 o.ii(tV  rid; * 
t ide  re^dTiblos  fconiething  between  tf  inwir  »o^ 
a-  spa*m  (half  & sneer  of  mi  rib,  luilf"  a 
of  C<ihbutt,y  is  n grio—^^nA 

blanqub  s a light  hut  deep  and  mc«t  ^icttifienjnt 
svmle — Jetfrey  s a sneer,  just  perceptible  >op  bw 
ftwridious  Tip— Wilson  > a 'strong,  healthy,  hearty 
iaugb— f*  arlyleV  a wild  unearthly  >OKirrtlff  likn 
the^jglitgg^’M.kon^ 

'•ii  ft  g^nmne  cuflaW,  giv^n  birth  with  hiH.whivlll 
heart,  and  soul,  ami  mind,  and  strenerth  \ ^art 
fr«m-  biv  match  le.^  iiuniof.  strung-  rough.  iRsUMjet- 
ive,  and  bnoity  yousu  wa>  the  leading  ft>*>;nr>>  of 
his  mind.  Kyert  llihig  like  tuy^tificAtion,  ^ph- 
»?#try,  and  Jfiusnfibn^,  fled  h*s\w  the  dim  ^ta&ce 
of  Ifis-  piercing  evt* . every  thing  in  the  af 

ttireemtlrm  excited  in  him  tt  dWgnst  irnplao* 
ahle':  ^9  evim  a Cowper  could  feel  If  p^ible. 


mtfEX  ^MfTH 

t?y  GEDftbC'  <i  J€;,. ; 

IT ‘i«  mdafichoiy  to  observe  ht*«*  ;spee<lik.'  sues 
^cKvively,  niiy,  Mfa'f*  vimuIfmu^uHy,  our 
ii.ioi<h^i:i.cv'  • 'nry  > disHpjiciirtn'g  tom  difc 
anplber  arid  *jtiwih«r  mem  bey. 
of  the  , brigiit  ednster^  which  arose  about  the 


Which  arose  about  the 
<;)mn  of  .UiWThati  at  . tfib-  b€^w^hg;'.:df  ;tbi^ 
cahf  1 *iy%  i*.  fading  from  bur  view  * W i(h»ir  pwfc. 
t«eu  yK'arsir  WhAt  loivoc,  by  tbe  ki  i«3«alictr  urt  h- 
^,y  fthtong  the  f tiling  spri  tes  of  the  lime  l Since 
1^4 v Rotiert  Hall,  Andrew  Thruusim,  Troethe, 
CuVrer,  MaeVint o^lu  Cmiibe , Col&riUgy% 

fid  w ard  liTUig,.  Sir  Walter  Stott;  Charhv  Lamb, 
^ouilicy  Tboom^  CamplxTl,  Ate-,  bate  entered 
*«/  the  ^silent  land y1  and  latterly  has  dropped 
ilcmti  <w  of  the  wmiesi  and  shrcwihwt  pf  them 
dU— the  projector  of  the  ,4  Edinburgh  Review* 
— xhe  naibor  of  Peter  Jpjyixifey  ^ Letters7  ‘ — 
the  preacher — the  politician— the  brilliant  emu 
Terser— the  ■ * tmd+vwf' ^Sidney  Smith. 

It  wast  ihe  praise  of  VepSaii  that  be  W8rt  the 
ra&*oner  in  vene  who  ever  wroio ; let  it 
be  the  cnciirnium  of  our  departed  Sidney  that 
b o was  one  fa  t ho  bent  reason ers  in  wit  ol  whom 
00 r eouafijy  yraii  lK>o.\t>  His  iwiellcc I— strong', 


SIDNEY  SMITH. 
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with  still  deeper  aversion  did  his.  manly  nature 
regard  cant  in  its  various  forms  and  disguises; 
and  his  motto  in  reference  tot  it  was,  “ spare  no 
arrows.”  But  the  mean,  the  low,  the  paltry, 
the  dishonorable,  in  nations  or  in  individuals, 
moved  all  the  fountains  of  his  bile,  and  awak- 
ened all  the  energy  of  his  invective.  Always 
lively,  generally  witty,  he  is  never  eloquent, 
except  when  emptying  out  his  vials  of  indigna- 
tion upon  baseness  in  all  its  shapes.  His  is  the 
ire  of  a genuine  “ English  gentleman,  all  of  the 
olden  time.”  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  re- 
cently explained,  in  his  own  way,  the  old  distinc- 
tions of  Meum  and  Tuum  to  Brother  Jonathan, 
when  the  latter  was  lamentably  inclined  to  for- 
get them.  It  was  the  same  sting  of  generous 
indignation  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  character 
of  Mackintosh,  prompted  the  memorable  picture 
of  that  extraordinary  being  who,  by  his  tran- 
scendent talents  and  his  tortuous  movements — 
his  head  of  gold,  and  his  feet  of  miry  clay — 
has  become  the  glory,  the  riddle,  and  the  regret 
of  his  country,  his  age,  and  his  species. 

As  a writer,  Smith  is  little  more  than  a very 
clever,  witty,  and  ingenious  pamphleteer.  He 
has  effected  no  permanent  chef  d1  oeuvre ; he  has 
founded  no  school ; he  has  left  little  behind  him 
that  the  “ world  will  not  willingly  let  die he 
has  never  drawn  a tear  from  a human  eye,  nor 
excited  a thrill  of  grandeur  in  a human  bosom. 
His  reviews  are  not  preserved  by  the  salt  of 
original  genius,  nor  are  they  pregnant  with 
profound  and  comprehensive  principle ; they  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  sibylline  leaves  which 
Burke  tore  out  from  the  vast  volume  of  his  mind, 
and  scattered  with  imperial  indifference  among 
the  nations;  they  are  not  the  illuminated  indices 
of  universal  history,  like  the  papers  of  Macaulay  ; 
they  are  not  specimens  of  pure  and  perfect  En- 
glish, set  with  modest  but  magnificent  ornaments, 
like  the  criticism  of  Jeffrey  or  of  Hall ; nor  are 
they  the  excerpts,  nigged  and  rent  away  by 
violence,  from  the  dark  and  iron  tablet  of  an 
obscure  and  original  mind,  like  the  reviews  of 
Foster;  but  they  are  exquisite  jeux  d* esprit, 
admirable  occasional  pamphlets,  which,  though 
now  they  look  to  us  like  spent  arrows,  yet 
assuredly  have  done  execution,  and  have  not 
been  spent  in  vain.  And  as,  after  the  lapse  of 
a century  and  more,  we  can  still  read  with 
pleasure  Addison’s  “ Old  Whig  and  Freeholder,” 
for  the  sake  of  the  exquisite  humor  and  inimit- 
able style  in  which  forgotten  feuds  and  dead 
logomachies  are  embalmed,  so  may  it  be,  a cen- 
tury still,  with  the  articles  on  Bentham’s  Falla- 
cies and  on  the  Game  Laws,  and  with  the  letters 
of  the  w itty  and  ingenious  Peter  Plymley.  There 
is  much  at  least  in  those  singular  productions — 
in  their  clear  and  manly  sense — in  their  broad 
native  fun — in  their  rapid,  careless,  energetic 
style — and  in  their  bold,  honest,  liberal,  and  thor- 
oughly English  spirit — to  interest  several  suc- 
ceeding generations,  if  not  to  secure  the  **  rare 
and  regal”  palm  of  immortality. 

Sidney  Smith  was  a writer  of  sermons  as  well 
as  of  political  squibs.  Is  not  their  memory 


eternized  in  one  of  John  Foster’s  most  ponder 
ous  pieces  of  sarcasm?  In  an  evil  hour  the 
dexterous  and  witty  critic  came  forth  from  be- 
hind the  fastnesses  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
whence,  in  perfect  security  be  had  shot  his 
quick  glancing  shafts  at  Methodists  and  Mis- 
sions, at  Christian  Observers  and  Eclectic  Re- 
views, at  Owens  and  Styles,  and  (wbat  the  more 
wary  Jeffrey,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  always 
avoided)  became  himself  an  author,  and,  mira- 
bile  dictu , an  author  of  sermons.  It  was  as  if 
he  wished  to  give  his  opponents  their  revenge ; 
and  no  sooner  did  his  head  peep  forth  from  be- 
neath the  protection  of  its  shell  than  the  elephant- 
ine foot  of  Foster  was  prepared  to  crush  it  in 
the  dust.  It  was  the  precise  position  of  Saladin 
With  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  in  their  mem- 
orable contest  near  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert. 
In  the  skirmish  Smith  had  it  all  his  own  way; 
but  when  it  came  to  close  quarters,  and  when 
the  heavy  and  mailed  hand  of  the  sturdy  Bap- 
tist had  confirmed  its  grasp  on  his  opponent, 
the  disparity  was  prodigious,  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  light  horseman  complete.  But 
why  recall  the  memory  of  an  obsolete  quar- 
rel and  a forgotten  field?  The  sermons — the 
causa  belli — clever  but  dry,  destitute  of  earn- 
estness and  unction — are  long  since  dead  and 
buried;  and  their  review  remains  their  only 
monument. 

Even  when,  within  his  own  stronghold,  our 
author  in|^meddled  with  theological  topics,  it 
was  seldom  with  felicity  or  credit  to  himself. 
His  onset  on  missions  was  a sad  mistake ; and 
in  attacking  the  Methodists,  and  poor,  pompous 
John  Styles,  he  becomes  as  filthy  and  foul- 
mouthed  as  Swift  himself.  His  wit  forsakes 
him,  and  a rabid  invective  ill  supplies  its  place ; 
instead  of  laughing,  he  raves  and  foams  at  the 
mouth.  Indeed,  although  an  eloquent  and  pop- 
ular preacher,  and  in  many  respects  an  orna- 
ment to  his  cloth,  there  was  one  radical  evil 
about  Smith  ; he  had  mistaken  his  profession. 
He  was  intended  for  a barrister,  or  a literary 
man,  or  a member  of  parliament,  or  some  occu- 
pation into  which  he  could  have  flung  his  whole 
soul  and  strength.  As  it  was,  but  half  his  heart 
was  in  a profession  which,  of  all  others,  would 
require  the  whole.  He  became  consequently  a 
rather  awkward  medley  of  buffoon,  politician, 
preacher,  literateur,  divine,  and  diner-out.  Let 
us  grant,  however,  that  the  ordeal  was  severe, 
and  that,  if  a very  few  have  weathered  it  better, 
many  more  have  ignominiously  broken  down. 
No  one  coincides  more  fully  than  we  do  with 
Coleridge  in  thinking  that  every  literary  man 
should  have  a profession  ; but  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  let  it  be  one  fitted  for  him,  and 
for  which  he  is  fitted— one  suited  to  his  tastes 
as  well  as  to  his  talents — to  nis  habits  as  wel. 
as  to  his  powers — to  his  heart  as  well  as  to  his 
head. 

As  a conversationist,  Sidney  Smith  stood  high 
among  the  highest — a Saul  among  a tribe  of 
Titans.  His  jokes  were  not  rare  and  refined, 
like  those  of  Rogers  and  Jckyll ; they  wanted 
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er«s  content,  genera)  ly,  tpfeeep  Mich  wititci  ^ 
own  part,  except  ;Wtai,.  api f tin  A then 
author  of  the  t':,Lays?i' -pat  inrad*iildyr  **jd 
Changed  thi  cetwfcrt  into  a fine  solo 

Altogether  a *r©  could  bjwhe  t»ett«  .*pt*r*s4  * 
b«?!W  iruih^y,  Duf  not  his  death  '**  teniips?  ti* 
gayet?  of  nation?  ?:5  Did  not  a Foortb  >!- tsitt 
aif  Fun  fcicpSn?  from  chh  midst  of  us  ? Did  w 
avm  fkothai  formthag  lift#  a teadr  wfeet  be 
ttovQgjto.  ih*t  iW  thht  so  roer 

lashed  him  was  broken!?  Atitl  Ahnlt  ms  j&nr 

all  bis  adiftfrtrn*  smite  wifth  tgf  tn  inscribing  .spes 
his  grave— v:  AJ&s  f pwr  Y wrick  i? 


the  *iyoe*w  of  Theodore  HookYinuwcabi*  oqurr- 
mjne. -f  they  were  not  poumi  forth  with  the 
proifj^pt!:  profumon  of  Kpod’s  bmifhless  and 
bicjkenfig  ibey  were  ricbT  fat  ’jnetuems 

always  bordering  on  farce,  trot  always  amding 
rit  by  <4  hair  Vbreadtfc.  No  finer  ercftmr  canes, 
ever  manned  at.  tfie  feast#  of  Holi/wd  House 
than  hi*  fertile  Imuo  suj;q^](ied| ' «i>d,  in  qooie 
himself  it  would  reqniry  a *\  forty  T^reori  povrar  *■ 
of  langt--  and  language  to  do  justice  to  bis  con- 
?*mf  merits  An  acquaintance  of  nurA  seme- 
rime*  >niA  him  in  .the  company  M?  Jeffrey  ami 
!Vfn,itUtlsv — a tint  esfcgord  of  first -rate  perform- 


.Tudsus 6ft;hye.>" 

THOMAS  £ AUI>yLE. 

rAEf;VLE  £&  horn  ^ 

I fedlichu  AoimndfUo.  Hi#  parent*  were  V.  good 
.funner  pr^mte./’  his  father  ati  older  in  the  Secev* 
stop  ehuyqlr  thcr^  Jind  a timu  of  strung  native 
sensct  ’vfrhose  words  were  sani  to.  ;fnoii  a Hpbjeot 
t/»  the  wall.’'  His  esoalient  mother  Mil!  live*) 

Wlwty  liKit  the  ptlgo^ro  rd  ftwelib^  her  ..1#.(idy  • 
in  the  company  of  hot  illostriouv:  *--on  ; and  bean- 
iifnV  rt  Wrifctiu  hift’lpr^g#  «nd  tgmfoc  v&gkriL 
and  her  motherly  and  venriiihg  rcvercm:e--h? 
hear  her  fine  yM  .iwcnoiiting  accent*.  ppfipef-t  k 
nip-  ^irh  his  unnsc-endental  tones.  He  tendied 
in  Kdmhorgh.  Previous  to  thiV,  ho  had  become 
hnitfnim  with  Ei) wan)  lmncf  an  rnttniru?;  which 
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too,  as  we  may  see  hereafter,  Emerson,  on  his 
way  home  from  Italy,  dropped  in  like  a spirit, 
spent  precisely  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
“ forth  uprose  that  lone  wayfaring  man,”  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  woods.  He  has,  for  several 
years  of  late,  resided  in  Chelsea,  London,  Where 
he  lives  in  a plain,  simple  fashion  *,  occasionally, 
but  seldom,  appearing  at  the  splendid  soirees  of 
Lady  Blessington,  but  listened  to,  when  he  goes, 
as  an 'oracle;  receiving,  at  his  tea-table,  visitors 
from  every  part  of  the  world ; forming  an  ami- 
cable centre  for  men  of  the  most  opposite  opin- 
ions and  professions,  Poets  and  Preachers,  Pan- 
theists and  Puritans,  Tennysons  and  Scotts, 
Cavanaighs  and  Erskines,  Sterlings  and  Robert- 
sons, smoking  his  perpetual  pipe,  and  pouring 
out,  in  copious  stream,  his  rich  and  quaint  phi- 
losophy. His  appearance  is  fine,  without  being 
ostentatiously  singular — his  hair  dark — his  brow 
marked,  though  neither  very  broad  nor  very 
lofty — his  cheek  tinged  with  a healthy  red — his 
eye,  the  truest  index  of  his  genius,  flashing  out, 
at  times,  a wild  and  mystic  fire  from  its  dark 
and  quiet  surface.  He  is  above  the  middle  size, 
stoops  slightly,  dresses  carefully,  but  without 
any  approach  to  foppery.  His  address,  some- 
what high  and  distant  at  first,  softens  into  sim- 
plicity and  cordial  kindness.  His  conversation 
is  abundant,  inartificial,  flowing  on,  and  warb- 
ling as  it  flows,  more  practical  than  you  would 
expect  from  the  cast  of  his  writings — picturesque 
and  graphic  in  a high  measure — full  of  the  re- 
sults of  extensive  and  minute  observation — often 
terribly  direct  and  strong,  garnished  with  French 
and  German  phrase,  rendered  racy  by  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  purest  Annandale  accent, 
and  coming  to  its  climaxes,  ever  and  anon,  in 
long,  deep,  chest-shaking  bursts  of  laughter. 

Altogether,  in  an  age  of  singularities,  Thomas 
Carlyle  stands  peculiarly  alone.  Generally  known, 
and  warmly  appreciated,  he  has  of  late  become — 
popular,  in  the  strict  sense,  he  is  not,  and  may 
never  be.  His  works  may  never  climb  the  family 
library,  nor  his  name  become  a household  word ; 
but  while  the  Thomsons  and  the  Campbells  shed 
their  gentle  genius,  like  light,  into  the  hall  and 
the  hovel — the  shop  of  the  artisan  and  the  sheil- 
ing  of  the  shepherd,  Carlyle,  like  the  Landors 
and  Lambs  of  this  age,  and  the  Brownes  and 
Burtons  of  a pas%  will  exert  a more  limited  but  j 
profounder  power — cast  a dimmer  but  more 
gorgeous  radiance- — attract  fewer  but  more  de- 
voted admirers,  and  obtain  an  equal,  and  per- 
haps more  enviable  immortality. 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Carlye,  which  is 
from  the  eloquent  critical  description  of  Gilfillan, 
we  append  the  following,  which  is  from  a letter 
recently  published  in  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Courier.  The  writer,  after  remarking  at  somo 
length  upon  the  “ Latter  Day  Pamphlets,”  which 
are  Carlyle’s  latest  productions,  proceeds  to  give 
this  graphic  and  interesting  sketch  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  conversation  : 

“Passing  from  the  political  phase  of  these 
productions  (the  1 Latter  Day  Pamphlets’),  which 
is  not  my  vocation  to  discuss,  I found  for  my- 


self one  very  peculiar  charm  in  the  perusal  of 
them— they  seemed  such  perfect  transcripts  of 
the  conversation  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  With 
something  more  of  set  continuity — of  composi- 
tion— but  essentially  the  same  thing,  the  ‘ Lat- 
ter Day  Pamphlets’  are  in  their  own  way  a 
‘Boswell’s  Life’  of  Carlyle.  As  I read  and 
read,  I was  gradually  transported  from  my  club- 
room,  with  its  newspaper-clad  tables,  and  ray 
dozing  fellow-loungers,  only  kept  half  awake  by 
periodical  titillations  of  snuffy  and  carried  in 
spirit  to  the  grave  and  quiet  sanctum  in  Chelsea, 
where  Carlyle  dispenses  wisdom  and  hospitality 
with  equally  unstinted  hand.  The  long,  tall, 
spare  figure  is  before  me— wiry,  though,  and 
elastic,  and  quite  capable  of  taking  a long, 
tough  spell  through  the  moors  of  Ecclefecban, 
or  elsewhere — stretched  at  careless,  homely 
ease  in  his  elbow-chair,  yet  ever  with  strong 
natural  motions  and  starts,  as  the  inward  spirit 
stirs.  The  face,  too,  is  before  me— long  and 
thin,  with  a certain  tinge  of  paleness,  but  no 
sickness  or  attenuation,  form  muscular  and  vig- 
orously marked,  and  not  wanting  some  glow  of 
former  rustic  color — pensive,  almost  solemn,  yet 
open,  and  cordial,  and  tender,  very  tender.  The 
eye,  as  generally  happens,  is  the  chief  outward 
index  of  the  soul — an  eye  is  not  easy  to  describe, 
but  felt  ever  after  one  has  looked  thereon  and 
therein.  It  is  dark  and  full,  shadowed  over  by 
a compact,  prominent  forehead.  But  the  depth, 
the  expression,  the  far  inner  play  of  it — who 
could  transfer  that  even  to  the  eloquent  canvas, 
far  less  to  this  very  tn-eloquent  paper  ? It  is 
not  brightness,  it  is  not  flash,  it  is  not  power 
even — something  beyond  all  these.  Tho  ex- 
pression is,  so  to  speak,  heavy  laden — as  if  be- 
tokening untold  burdens  of  thought,  and  long, 
long  fiery  struggles,  resolutely  endured— en- 
dured until  they  had  been  in  some  practical 
manner  overcome ; to  adopt  his  own  fond  epithet, 
and  it  comes  nearest  to  the  thing,  his  is  the 
heroic  eye,  but  of  a hero  who  has  done  hard 
battle  against  Paynim  hosts.  This  is  no  dream 
of  mine — I have  often  heard  this  peculiarity 
remarked.  The  whole  form  and  expression 
of  the  face  remind  me  of  Dante — it  wants  the 
classic  element,  and  the  mature  and  match- 
less harmony  which  distinguish  the  countenance 
of  the  great  Florentine;  but  something  in  the 
cast  and  in  the  look,  especially  the  heavy  laden, 
but  dauntless  eye,  is  very  much  alike.  But  be 
speaks  to  me.  The  tongue  has  the  sough  of 
Annandale— an  echo  of  the  Solway,  with  its  com- 
pliments to  old  Father  Thames.  A keen,  sharp, 
ringing  voice,  in  the  genuine  Border  key,  but 
tranquil  and  sedate  withal — neighborly  and 
frank,  and  always  in  unison  with  what  is  ut- 
tered. Thus  does  the  presence  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle rise  before  me — a ‘true  man’  in  all  his 
bearings  and  in  all  his  sayings.  And  in  this 
same  guise  do  I seem  to  hear  from  him  all  those 
‘Latter  Day  Pamphlets.’  Even  such  in  his 
conversation — he  sees  the  very  thing  he  speaks 
of ; it  breathes  and  moves  palpable  to  him,  and 
hence  his  words  form  a picture.  Whcto  yon 
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eome  from  him,  the  impression  is  like  having 
seen  a great  brilliant  panorama ; every  thing 
had  been  made  visible  and  naked  to  your  sight. 
Bat  more  and  better  far  than  that;  yon  bear 
home  with  you  an  indelible  feeliug  of  love  for 
the  man — deep  at  the  heart,  long  as  life.  No 
man  has  ever  inspired  more  of  this  personal 
affection.  Not  to  love  Carlyle  when  you  know 
him  is  something  unnatural,  as  if  one  should  say 
they  did  not  love  the  breeze  that  fans  their 
cheek,  or  the  vine-tree  which  has  refreshed  them 
both  with  its  leafy  shade  and  its  exuberant 
juices.  He  abounds,  himself,  in  love  and  in 
good  works.  His  life,  not  only  as  a 4 writer  of 
books,’  but  as  a man  among  his  fellows,  has 
been  a continued  shower  of  benefits.  The  young 
men,  more  especially,  to  whom  he  has  been  the 
gooJ  Samaritan,  pouring  oil  upon  their  wounds, 
and  binding  up  their  bruised  limbs,  and  putting 
them  on  the  way  of  recovery  of  health  and  use- 
ful energy — the  number  of  such  can  scarcely 
be  told,  and  will  never  be  known  till  the  great 
day  of  accounts.  One  of  these,  who  in  his  ori- 
sons will  ever  remember  him,  has  just  read  to 
me,  with  tears  of  grateful  attachment  in  his 
eyes,  portions  of  a letter  of  counsel  and  en- 
couragement which  he  received  from  him  in 
the  hour  of  darkness,  and  which  was  but  the 
prelude  to  a thousand  acts  of  substantial  kind- 
ness and  of  graceful  attention.  As  the  letter 
contains  no  secret,  and  may  fall  as  a fructifying 
seed  into  some  youthful  bosom  that  may  be  en- 
tering upon  its  trials  and  struggles,  a quotation 
from  it  will  form  an  appropriate  finale  at  this 
time.  He  thus  writes  : 4 It  will  be  good  news, 
in  all  times  coming,  to  learn  that  such  a life  as 
yours  unfolds  itself  according  to  its  promise, 
and  becomes  in  some  tolerable  degree  what  it  is 
capable  of  being.  The  problem  is  your  own,  to 
make  or  to  mar — a great  problem  for  you,  as 
the  like  is  for  every  man  born  into  this  world. 
You  have  my  entire  sympathy  in  your  denunci- 
ation of  the  ‘explosive’  character.  It  is  fre- 
quent in  these  times,  and  deplorable  wherever 
met  with.  Explosions  are  ever  wasteful,  woe- 
ful ; central  fire  should  not  explode  itself,  but 
tie  silent,  far  down  at  the  centre ; and  make  all 
good  fruits  grow  ! We  can  not  too  often  repeat 
to  ourselves,  4 Strength  is  seen,  not  in  spasms, 
bat  in  stout  bearing  of  burdens.’  You  can  take 
comfort  in  the  meanwhile,  if  you  need  it,  by  the 
experience  of  ail  wise  men,  that  a right  heavy 
burden  is  precisely  the  thing  wanted  for  a young 
strong  man.  Grievous  to  be  borne;  but  bear 
it  well,  you  will  find  it  one  day  to  have  been 
verily  blessed.  4 1 would  not,  for  any  money,’ 
says  the  brave  Jean  Paul,  in  his  quaint  way. 
4 1 would  not,  for  any  money,  have  had  money 
in  ray  youth  V He  speaks  a truth  there,  singu- 
lar as  it  may  seem  to  many.  These  young 
obscure  years  ought  to  be  incessantly  employed 
in  gaining  knowledge  of  things  worth  knowing, 
especially  of  heroic  human  souls  worth  knowing. 
And  you  may  believe  me,  the  obscurer  such 
years  are,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  better.  Books  are 
needful ; but  yet  not  many  books ; a few  well 


read.  An  open,  true,  patient,  and  valiant  soul 
is  needed j that  is  the  one  thing  needful.” 

[From  Dickena'e  Household  Words.] 

THE  GENTLEMAN  BEGGAR. 

AN  ATTORNEY’S  STORY 

ONE  morning,  about  five  years  ago,  I called 
by  appointment  on  Mr.  John  Balance,  the 
fashionable  pawnbroker,  to  accompany  him  to 
Liverpool,  in  pursuit  for  a Levanting  customer 
— for  Balance,  in  addition  to  pawning,  does 
a little  business  in  the  sixty  per  cent.  line.  It 
rained  in  torrents  when  the  cab  stopped  at  the 
passage  which  leads  past  the  pawning  boxes  to 
his  private  door.  The  cabman  rang  twice,  and 
at  length  Balance  appeared,  looming  through 
the  mist  and  rain  in  the  entry,  illuminated  by 
his  perpetual  cigar.  As  I eyed  him  rather  im- 
patiently, remembering  that  trains  wait  for  no 
man,  something  like  a hairy  dog,  or  a bundle 
of  rags,  rose  up  at  his  feet,  and  barred  his  pass- 
age for  a moment.  Then  Balance  cried  out 
with  an  exclamation,  in  answer  apparently  to  a 
something  I could  not  hear,  44  What,  man  alive ! 
— slept  in  the  passage ! — there,  take  that,  and 
get  some  breakfast,  for  Heaven’s  sake !”  So 
saying,  he  jumped  into  the  44  Hansom,”  and  we 
bowled  away  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  just  catch- 
ing the  Express  as  the  doors  of  the  station  were 
closing.  My  curiosity  was  full  set — for  although 
Balance  can  be  free  with  his  money,  it  is  not 
exactly  to  beggars  that  his  generosity  is  usually 
displayed ; so  when  comfortably  ensconced  in  a 
coupe,  I finished  with — 

44  You  are  liberal  with  your  money  this  morn- 
ing : pray,  how  often  do  you  give  silver  to  street 
cadgers  ? — because  I shall  know  now  what  walk 
to  take  when  fiats  and  sharps  leave  off  buying 
law.” 

Balance,  who  would  have  made  an  excellent 
parson  if  he  had  not  been  bred  to  a case-harden- 
ing trade,  and  has  still  a soft  bit  left  in  his  heart 
that  is  always  fighting  with  his  hard  head,  did 
not  smile  at  all,  but  looked  as  grim  as  if  squeez- 
ing a lemon  into  his  Saturday  night’s  punch 
He  answered  slowly,  u A cadger — yes ; a beg- 
gar— a miserable  wretch,  he  is  now ; but  let  roe 
tell  you,  Master  David,  that  that  miserable  bun- 
dle of  rags  was  born  and  bred  a gentleman ; the 
son  of  a nobleman,  the  husband  of  an  heiress, 
and  has  sat  and  dined  at  tables  where  you  and 
I,  Master  David,  are  only  allowed  to  view  the 
plate  by  favor  of  the  butler.  I have  lent  him 
thousands,  and  been  well  paid.  The  last  thing 
I had  from  him  was  his  court  suit ; and  I hold 
now  his  bill  for  one  hundred  pounds  that  will  be 
paid,  I expect,  when  he  dies.” 

44  Why,  what  nonsense  you  are  talking ! you 
must  be  dreaming  this  morning.  However,  we 
are  alone,  I’ll  light  a weed,  in  defiance  of  Rail- 
way law,  you  shall  spin  that  yarn;  for,  true 
or  untrue,  it  will  fill  up  the  time  to  Liver- 
pool.” 

44  As  for  yarn,”  replied  Balance,  44  the  whole 
story  is  short  enough ; and  as  for  truth,  that  you 
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may  easily  find  out  if  you  like  to  take  the  trouble. 
1 thought  the  poor  wretch  was  dead,  and  I own 
it  put  me  out  meeting  him  this  morning,  for  I 
had  a carious  dream  last  night.” 

“ Oh,  hang  your  dreams ! Tell  us  about  this 
gentleman  beggar  that  bleeds  you  of  half- 
crowns — that  melts  the  heart  even  of  a pawn- 
broker 1” 

u Well,  then,  that  beggar  is  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hoopborough  by  a 
Spanish  lady  of  rank.  He' received  a first-rate 
education,  and  was  brought  up  in  his  father’s 
house.  At  a very  early  age  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in.  a public  office,  was  presented 
by  the  marquis  at  court,  and  received  into  the 
first  society,  where  his  handsome  person  and 
agreeable  manners  made  him  a great  favorite. 
Soon  after  coming  of  age,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  E.  Bumper,  who  brought  him  a 
very  handsome  fortune,  which  was  strictly  settled 
on  herself.  They  lived  in  splendid  style,  kept 
several  carriages,  a house  in  town,  and  a place 
in  the  country.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
idleness,  or  to  please  his  lady’s  pride,  he  re- 
signed his  appointment.  His  father  died  and 
left  him  nothing;  indeed,  be  seemed  at  that 
time  very  handsomely  provided  for. 

14  Very  soon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Molinos  Fitz-Roy 
began  to  disagree.  She  was  cold,  correct — he 
was  hot  and  random.  He  was  quite  dependent 
on  her,  and  she  made  him  feel  it.  When  he 
began  to  get  into  debt,  he  came  to  me.  At 
length  some  shocking  quarrel  occurred;  some 
case  of  jealousy  on  the  wife’s  side,  not  without 
reason,  I believe;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  Mr. 
Fitz-Roy  was  turned  out  of  doors.  The  house 
was  his  wife’s,  the  furniture  was  his  wife’s, 
and  the  fortune  was  his  wife’s — he  was,  in  fact, 
her  pensioner.  Ho  left  with  a few  hundred 
pounds  ready  iqoney,  and  some  personal  jewelry, 
and  went  to  an  hotel.  On  these  and  credit  he 
lived.  Being  illegitimate,  he  had  no  relations ; 
being  a fool,  when  he  spent  his  money  he  lost 
his  friends.  The  world  took  his  wifo’s  part, 
when  they  found  she  had  the  fortune,  and  the 
only  parties  who  interfered  were  her  relatives, 
who  did  their  best  to  make  the  quarrel  incur- 
able. To  crown  all,  one  night  he  was  run  over 
by  a cab,  was  carried  to  a hospital,  and  lay  there 
for  months,  and  was  during  several  weeks  of 
the  time  unconscious.  A message  to  the  wife, 
by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  debauched  compan- 
ions, sent  by  a humane  surgeon,  obtained  an 
intimation  that  4 if  he  died,  Mr.  Croak,  the  un- 
dertaker to  the  family,  had  orders  to  see  to  the 
funeral,’  and  that  Mrs.  Molinos  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  the  Continent,  not  to  return  for 
some  years.  When  Fitz-Roy  was  discharged, 
he  came  to  me  limping  on  two  sticks,  to  pawn 
his  court  suit,  and  told  me  his  story.  I was 
really  sorry  for  the  fellow,  such  a handsome, 
thoroughbred-looking  man.  He  was  going  then 
into  the  west  somewhere,  to  try  to  hunt  out  a 
friend.  1 What  to  do,  Balance,5  he  said,  1 1 don’t 
know.  I can’t  dig,  and  unless  somebody  will 
make  me  their  gnmekeeper.  I must  starve,  or 
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beg,  as  my  Jezebel  bade  me  when  we  part- 
ed !’ 

44 1 lost  sight  of  Molinos  for  a long  time,  and 
when  I next  came  upon  him  it  was  in  the  Rook- 
ery of  Westminster,  in  a low  lodging-house, 
where  I was  searching  with  an  officer  for  stolen 
goods.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  4 gen- 
tleman cadger,’  because  he  was  so  free  with  his 
money  when  4 in  luck.’  He  recognized  me,  bn* 
turned  away  then.  I have  since  seen  him,  and 
relieved  him  more  than  once,  although  he  never 
asks  for  any  thing.  How  he  lives,  Heaven 
knows.  Without  money,  without  friends,  with- 
out useful  education  of  any  kind,  he  tramps  the 
country,  as  you  saw  him,  perhaps  doing  a little 
hop-picking  or  hay-making,  in  season,  only  hap- 
py when  he  obtains  the  means  to  get  drunk.  1 
have  heard  through  the  kitchen  whispers,  that 
you  know  come  to  roe,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
some  property ; and  I expect  if  he  were  to  die 
his  wife  would  pay  the  hundred  pound  bill  ] 
hold  ; at  any  rate,  what  I have  told  you  I know 
to  be  true,  and  the  bundle  of  rags  I relieved 
just  now  is  known  in  every  thieves’  lodging  in 
England  as  the  4 gentleman  cadger.’  ” 

This  story  produced  an  impression  on  me — 1 
am  fond  of  speculation,  and  like  the  excitement 
of  a legal  hunt  as  much  as  some  do  a fox-chase 
A gentleman  a beggar,  a wife  rolling  in  wealth, 
rumors  of  unknown  property  due  to  the  hus- 
band: it  seemed  as  if  there  were  pickings  for 
me  amidst  this  carrion  of  pauperism. 

Before  returning  from  Liverpool,  I had  pur- 
chased the  gentleman  beggar’s  acceptance  from 
Balance.  I then  inserted  in  the  44  Times”  the 
following  advertisement : 4i  Horatio  Molinos  Fitz- 
Roy.— If  this  gentleman  will  apply  to  David  Dis- 
count, Esq.,  Solicitor,  St.  James’s,  he  wTill  hear 
of  something  to  his  advantage.  Any  person 
furnishing  Mr.  F.’s  correct  address,  shall  receive 
1/.  Is.  reward.  He  was  last  seen,”  &c.  With- 
in twenty-four  hours  I had  ample  proof  of  the 
wide  circulation  of  the  44  Times.”  My  office 
was  besieged  with  beggars  of  every  degree* 
men  and  women,  lame  and  blind,  Irish,  Scotch* 
and  English,  some  on  crutches,  some  in  bowls, 
some  in  go-carts.  They  all  !r  him  as  the 
44  gentleman,”  and  I must  do  tin*  regular  frater- 
ity  of  tramps  the  justice  to  say,  that  not  one 
would  answer  a question  until  he  made  certain 
that  I meant  the  44  gentleman”  no  harm. 

One  evening,  about  throe  weeks  after  the 
appearance  of  the  advertisement,  my  clerk  an- 
nounced “another  beggar.”  There  came  in 
an  old  man  leaning  upon  a staff,  clad  in  a sol- 
dier’s great  coat  all  patched  and  torn,  with  a 
battered  hat,  from  under  which  a mass  of  tan- 
; gled  hair  fell  over  his  shoulders  and  half  con- 
cealed his  face.  The  beggar,  in  a weak, 
wheezy,  hesitating  tone,  said,  44  You  have  ad^ 
vertised  for  Molinos  Fitz-Roy.  I hope  you 
don’t  mean  him  any  harm ; he  is  sunk,  1 think, 
too  low  for  enmity  now;  and  surely  no  one 
would  sport  with  such  misery  as  his.”  These 
last  words  were  uttered  in  a sort  of  piteous 
whisper. 
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I answered  quickly,  “ Heaven  forbid  I should  I property,  and  if  you  refuse  any  assistance,  1 


sport  with  misery  : I mean  and  hope  to  do  him 
good,  as  well  as  myself.” 

“ Then,  sir,  I am  Molinos  Fitz-Roy !” 

While  we  were  conversing  candles  bad  been 
brought  in.  I have  not  very  tender  nerves — 
my  head  would  not  agree  with  them — but  l 
own  1 started  and  shuddered  when  I saw  and 
knew  that  the  wretched  creature  before  me  was 
under  thirty  years  of  age  and  once  a gentleman. 
Sharp,  aquiline  features,  reduced  to  literal  skin 
and  bone,  were  begrimed  and  covered  with  dry 
fair  hair ; the  w’hite  teeth  of  the  half-open  mouth 
chattered  with  eagerness,  and  made  more  hideous 
the  foul  pallor  of  the  rest  of  the  countenance. 
As  he  stood  leaning  on  a staff  half  bent,  his 
long,  yellow  bony  fingers  clasped  over  the 
crutch-head  of  his  stick,  he  was  indeed  a pic- 
ture of  misery,  famine,  squalor,  and  premature 
age,  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon.  1 made  him 
sit  down,  and  sent  for  some  refreshment  which 
he  devoured  like  a ghoul,  and  set  to  work  to 
unravel  his  story.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  him 
to  the  point;  but  with  pains  I learned  what 
convinced  me  that  he  was  entitled  to  some 
property,  whether  great  or  small  there  was  no 
evidence.  On  parting,  I said,  “Now,  Mr.  F., 
you  must  stay  in  town  while  I make  proper 
inquiries.  What  allowance  will  be  enough  to 
keep  you  comfortably  ?” 

He  answered  humbly,  after  much  pressing, 
“ Would  you  think  ten  shillings  too  much?” 

I don’t  like,  if  I do  those  things  at  all,  to  do 
’them  shabbily,  so  I said,  “ Como  every  Saturday 
and  you  shall  have  a pound.”  He  was  profuse 
in  thanks,  of  course,  as  all  such  men  are  as  long 
as  distress  lasts. 

I had  previously  learned  that  ray  ragged 
client’s  wife  was  in  England,  living  in  a splen- 
did house  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  under  her 
maiden  name.  On  the  following  day  the  Earl 
of  Owing  called  upon  me,  wanting  five  thousand 
pounds  by  five  o’clock  the  same  evening.  It 
was  a case  of  life  or  death  with  him,  so  I made 
my  terms,  and  took  advantage  of  his  pressure  to 
execute  a coup  dc  main.  I proposed  that  he 
should  drive  me  home  to  receive  the  money, 
calling  at  Mrs.  Molinos  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens, 
on  our  way.  1 knew  that  the  coronet  and  liv- 
eries of  his  father,  the  marquis,  would  insure  me 
an  audience  with  Mrs.  Molinos  Fitz-Roy. 

My  scheme  answered.  I was  introduced  into 
the  lady’s  presence.  She  was,  and  probably  is, 
a very  stately,  handsome  woman,  with  a pale 
complexion,  high  solid  forehead,  regular  feat- 
ures, thin,  pinched,  self-satisfied  mouth.  My 
interview  was  very  short,  I plunged  into  the 
middle  of  the  affair,  but  had  scarcely  mentioned 
the  word  husband,  when  she  interrupted  me 
with,  “I  presume  you  have  lent  this  profligate 
person  money,  and  want  me  to  pay  you.”  She 
paused,  and  then  said.  “He  shall  not  have  a 
‘ farthing.”  As  she  spoke,  her  white  face  be- 
taine scarlet. 

“ But,  madam,  the  man  is  starving.  I have 
trong  reasons  for  believing  he  is  entitled  to 


must  take  other  measures  ” She  rang  the  bell, 
wrote  something  rapidly  on  a card ; and,  as  the 
footman  appeared,  pushed  it  toward  me  across 
the  table,  with  the  air  of  touching  a toad,  say- 
ing, “ There,  sir,  is  the  address  of  my  solicitors: 
apply  to  them  if  you  think  you  have  any  claim. 
Robert,  show  the  person  out,  and  take  care  be 
is  not  admitted  again.” 

So  far  I had  effected  nothing ; and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  felt  rather  crest-fallen  under  the  influence 
of  that  grand  manner  peculiar  to  certain  great 
ladies  and  to  all  great  actresses. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  attorneys,  Messrs 
Leasem  and  Fashun,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Square, 
and  there  1 was  at  home.  I had  bad  dealings 
with  the  firm  before.  They  are  agents  for  half 
the  aristocracy,  who  always  run  in  crowds  like 
sheep  after  the  same  wine-merchants,  the  same 
architects,  the  same  horse-dealers,  and  the  same 
law-agents.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
quality  of  law  and  land  management  they  get 
on  this  principle  is  quite  equal  to  their  wine 
and  horses.  At  any  rate,  my  friends  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  are 
distinguished  by  their  courteous  manners,  delib- 
erate proceedings,  innocence  of  legal  technical- 
ities, long  credit,  and  heavy  charges.  Leasem. 
the  elder  partner,  wears  powder  and  a huge 
bunch  of  seals,  lives  in  Queen-square,  drives  a 
brougham,  gives  the  dinners  and  does  the  cor- 
dial department.  He  is  so  strict  in  performing 
the  latter  duty,  that  he  once  addressed  a poacher 
who  had  shot  a duke’s  keoper,  as  “ ray  dear 
creature,”  although  he  afterward  hung  him. 

Fashun  has  chambers  in  St.  James-street, 
drives  a cab,  wears  a tip,  and  does  the  grand 
haha  style. 

My  business  lay  with  Leasem.  The  inter- 
views and  letters  passing  were  numerous.  How- 
ever, it  came  at  last  to  the  following  dialogue : 

“Well,  ray  dear  Mr.  Discount,”  began  Mr. 
Leasem,  who  hates  me  like  poison.  “I’m 
really  very  sorry  for  that  poor  dear  Molinos— 
knew  his  father  w’ell ; a great  man,  a perfect 
gentleman  ; but  you  know  what  women  arc. 
ch.  Mr.  Discount?  My  client  won’t  advances 
shilling  ; she  knows  it  wTould  only  be  wasted  in 
low  dissipation.  Now,  don't  von  think  (this 
was  said  very  insinuatingly) — don’t  you  think 
he  had  better  he  sent  to  the  workhouse ; veiy 
comfortable  accommodations  there,  I can  assure 
you — meat  twice  a week,  and  excellent  soup; 
and  then,  Mr.  D.,  we  might  consider  about 
allowing  you  something  for  that  bill.” 

“ Mr.  Leasem,  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your 
conscience  to  make  such  an  arrangement? 
Here’s  a wife  rolling  in  luxury,  and  a husband 
starving  I” 

“No,  Mr.  Discount,  not  starving ; there  is 
the  workhouse,  as  I observed  before  ; besides, 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  these  appeals  to  feel- 
ing are  quite  unprofessional— quite  unprofes- 
sional.” 

“But,  Mr.  Leasem,  touching  this  property 
whioh  the  poor  man  is  entitled  to.” 
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11  Why,  there  again,  Mr.  D.,  you  must  excuse 
me ; you  really  must.  I don’t  say  he  is ; I don’t 
say  he  is  not.  If  you  know  he  is  entitled  to 
property,  I am  sure  you  know  how  to  proceed ; 
the  law  is  open  to  you,  Mr.  Discount — the  law 
is  open ; and  a man  of  your  talent  will  know 
how  to  use  it.” 

“ Then,  Mr.  Leasem,  you  mean  that  1 must, 
in  order  to  right  this  starving  man,  file  a bill  of 
discovery,  to  extract  from  you  the  particulars 
of  his  rights.  You  have  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, and  all  the  information,  and  you  decline 
to  allow  a pension,  or  afford  any  information ; 
the  man  is  to  starve,  or  go  to  the  workhouse.” 

“ Why,  Mr.  D.,  you  are  so  quick  and  violent, 
it  really  is  not  professional;  but  you  see  (here 
a subdued  smile  of  triumph),  it  has  been  decided 
that  a solicitor  is  not  bound  to  afford  such  infor- 
mation as  you  ask,  to  the  injury  of  his  client.” 

“ Then  you  mean  that  this  poor  Molinos  may 
rot  and  starve,  while  you  keep  secret  from  him, 
at  his  wife’s  request,  his  title  to  an  income,  and 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  back  you  in  this 
iniquity  ?” 

I kept  repeating  the  word  “ starve,”  because 
I saw  it  made  my  respectable  opponent  wince. 

“ Well,  then,  just  listen  to  me.  I know  that 
in  the  happy  state  of  your  equity  law,  chancery 
can’t  help  my  client ; but  I have  another  plan  : 
I shall  go  hence  to  my  office,  issue  a writ,  and 
take  your  client’s  husband  in  execution — as 
soon  as  he  is  lodged  in  jail,  I shall  file  his 
schedule  in  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  when  he 
comes  up  for  his  discharge,  I shall  put  you  in 
the  witness-box,  and  examine  you  on  oath, 
‘ touching  any  property  of  which  you  know  the 
insolvent  to  be  possessed,’  and  where  will  be 
your  privileged  communications  then  ?” 

The  respectable  Leascm’s  face  lengthened  in 
a twinkling,  his  comfortable  confident  air  van- 
ished, he  ceased  twiddling  his  gold  chain,  and, 
at  length,  he  muttered, 

“ Suppose  we  pay  the  debt  ?” 

“ Why,  then,  I’ll  arrest  him  the  day  after  for 
another.” 

“But,  my  dear  Mr.  Discount,  surely  such 
conduct  would  not  be  quite  respeotable.” 

“That’s  my  business;  my  client  has  been 
wronged,  I am  determined  to  right  him,  and 
when  the  aristocratic  firm  of  Leasem  and 
Fashun  takes  refuge  according  to  the  custom  of 
s respectable  repad iators,  in  the  cool  arbors  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  why,  a mere  bill-dis- 
counting attorney  like  David  Discount  need  not 
hesitate  about  cutting  a bludgeon  out  of  the 
Insolvent  Court.” 

“Well,  well,  Mr.  D.,  you  are  so  warm — so 
fiery ; we  must  deliberate — we  must  consult. 
You  will  give  me  until  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, and  then  we’ll  write  you  our  final  de- 
termination; in  the  meantime,  send  us  a copy 
of  your  authority  to  act  for  Mr.  Molinos  Fitz- 
Roy.” 

Of  course,  I lost  no  time  in  getting  the  gen- 
tleman beggar  to  sign  a proper  letter. 

On  the  appointed  day  came  a communication 


with  the  L.  and  F.  seal,  which  I opened,  not 
without  unprofessional  eagerness.  It  was  as 
follows : 

“ In  re  Molinos  Fitz-Roy  and  Another . 

“ Sir — In  answer  to  your  application  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Molinos  Fitz-Roy,  we  beg  to  inform 
you  that  under  the  administration  of  a paternal 
aunt  who  died  intestate,  your  client  is  entitled 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  eight  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  Three  per  Cents. ; one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and 
fourpence,  Three  per  Cents.  Reduced ; one 
thousand  pounds,  Long  Annuities;  five  hundred 
pounds,  Bank  Stock;  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  India  Stock ; besides  other  securi- 
ties, making  up  about  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which  we  are  prepared  to  transfer  over  to  Mr. 
Molinos  Fitz-Roy’s  direction  forthwith.” 

Hero  was  a windfall!  It  quite  took  away 
my  breath. 

At  dusk  came  my  gentleman  beggar,  and 
what  puzzled  me  was,  bow  to  break  the  news 
to  him.  Being  very  much  overwhelmed  with 
business  that  day,  I bad  not  much  time  for  con- 
sideration. He  came  in  rather  better  dressed 
than  when  I first  saw  him,  with  only  a week’s 
beard  on  his  chin;  but,  as  usual,  not  quite 
sober.  Six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  our  first 
interview.  He  was  still  the  humble,  trembling, 
low-voiced  creature,  I first  knew  him. 

After  a prelude,  I said,  “ I find,  Mr.  F.,  you 
are  entitled  to  something;  pray,  what  do  you 
mean  to  give  me  in  addition  to  my  bill,  for  ob- 
taining it?”  He  answered  rapidly,  “Oh,  take 
half  ; if  there  is  one  hundred  pounds,  take 
half;  if  there  is  five  hundred  pounds,  take 
half.” 

“ No,  no ; Mr.  F.,  I don’t  do  business  in  that 
way,  I shall  be  satisfied  with  ten  per  cent.” 

It  was  so  settled.  1 then  led  him  out  into 
the  street,  impelled  to  tell  him  the  news,  yet 
dreading  the  effect;  not  daring  to  make  the 
revelation  in  my  office,  for  fear  of  a scene. 

I began  hesitatingly,  “Mr.  Fitz-Roy,  I am 
happy  to  say,  that  I find  you  are  entitled  to 
ten  thousand  pounds !” 

“ Ten  thousand  pounds !”  he  echoed.  “ Ten 
thousand  pounds!”  he  shrieked.  “Ten  thou- 
sand pounds!”  he  yelled,  seizing  my  arm  vio- 
lently. “ You  are  a brick.  Here,  cab ! cab !” 
Several  drove  up— the  shout  might  have  been 
heard  a mile  off.  He  jumped  in  the  first. 

“ Where  to  ?”  said  the  driver. 

“ To  a tailor’s,  you  rascal !” 

“Ten  thousand  pounds!  ha,  ha,  ha!”  be 
repeated  hysterically,  when  in  the  cab;  and 
every  moment  grasping  my  arm.  Presently  he 
subsided,  looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  and 
muttered  with  agonizing  fervor, 

“ What  a jolly  brick  you  are  !” 

The  tailor,  the  hosier,  the  bootmaker,  the 
hair-dresser,  were  in  turn  visited  by  this  poor 
pagan  of  externals.  As,  by  degrees,  under 
their  hands,  he  emerged  from  the  beggar  to  tht 
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gentleman,  his  spirits  rose ; his  eyes  brightened ; 
he  walked  erect,  but  always  nervously  grasping 
my  arm ; fearing,  apparently,  to  lose  sight  of 
me  for  a moment,  lest  his  fortune  should  vanish 
with  me.  The  impatient  pride  with  which  he 
gave  his  orders  to  the  astonished  tradesmen  lor 
the  finest  and  best  of  every  thing,  and  the 
amazed  air  of  the  fashionable  hairdresser  when 
he  presented  his  matted  locks  and  stubble  chin, 
to  be  l;cut  and  shaved,”  may  be  acted — it  can 
not  be  described. 

By  the  time  the  external  transformation  was 
complete,  and  I sat  down  in  a Cafe  in  the 
Haymarket,  opposite  a haggard  but  handsome, 
thoroughbred-looking  man,  whose  air,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wild  eyes  and  deeply  browned 
face,  did  not  differ  from  the  stereotyped  men 
about  town  sitting  around  us,  Mr.  Moiinos  Fitz- 
Roy had  already  almost  forgotten  the  past;  he 
bullied  the  waiter,  and  criticised  the  wine,  as  if 
be  had  done  nothing  else  but  dine  and  drink  and 
scold  there  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Once  he  wished  to  drink  my  health,  and 
would  have  proclaimed  his  whole  story  to  the 
coffee-room  assembly,  in  a raving  style.  When 
I left  he  almost  wept  in  terror  at  the  idea  of 
losing  sight  of  me.  But,  allowing  for  these 
ebullitions — the  natural  result  of  such  a whirl 
of  events — he  was  wonderfully  calm  and  self- 
possessed. 

The  next  day,  his  first  care  was  to  distribute 
fifty  pounds  among  his  friends  the  cadgers,  at  a 
house  of  oall  in  Westminster,  and  formally  to 
dissolve  his  connection  with  them ; those  present 
undertaking  for  the  “fraternity,”  that,  for  the 
future,  he  should  never  be  noticed  by  them  in 
public  or  private. 


I can  not  follow  his  career  much  further. 
Adversity  had  taught  him  nothing.  He  was 
soon  again  surrounded  by  the  well-bred  vam- 
pires who  had  forgotten  him  when  penniless; 
but  they  amused  him,  and  that  was  enough. 
The  ten  thousand  pounds  were  rapidly  melting 
when  he  invited  me  to  a grand  dinner  at  Rich- 
mond, which  included  a dozen  of  the  most 
agreeable,  good-looking,  well-dressed  dandies 
of  London,  interspersed  with  a display  of  pretty 
butterfly  bonnets.  We  dined  deliciously,  and 
drank  as  men  do  of  iced  wines  in  the  dog-days 
— looking  down  from  Richmond  Hill. 

One  of  the  pink  bonnets  crowned  Fitz-Roy 
with  a wreath  of  flowers;  he  looked — less  the 
intellect — as  handsome  as  Alcibiades.  Intensely 
excited  and  flushed,  he  rose  with  a champagne 
glass  in  his  hand  to  propose  my  health. 

Tho  oratorical  powers  of  his  father  had  not 
descended  on  him.  Jerking  out  sentences  by 
spasms,  at  length  he  said,  “I  was  a beggar — I 
am  a gentleman — thanks  to  this — ” 

Here  he  leaned  on  my  shoulder  heavily  a 
moment,  and  then  fell  back.  We  raised  him, 
loosened  his  neckcloth — 

“Fainted!”  said  the  ladies. 

“ Drank!”  said  the  gentlemen. 

He  was  dead  J 
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SINGULAR  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
SAND  WASP. 

IN  all  my  observations  of  the  habits  of  living 
things,  I have  never  seen  any  thing  more  curi- 
ous than  the  doings  of  one  species  of  these  amroo- 
philre — lovers  of  sand.  I have  watched  them  day 
after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  in  my  garden, 
and  also  on  the  sandy  banks  on  the  wastes 
about  Esher,  in  Surrey,  and  always  with  un- 
abated wonder.  They  are  about  an  inch  long, 
with  orange-colored  bodies,  and  black  heads  and 
wings.  They  are  slender  and  most  active. 
You  see  them  on  the  warm  borders  of  your  gar- 
den, or  on  warm,  dry  banks,  in  summer,  when 
the  sun  shines  hotly.  They  are  incessantly 
and  most  actively  hunting  about.  They  are  in 
pursuit  of  a particular  gray  spider  with  a large 
abdomen.  For  these  they  pursue  their  chase 
with  a fiery  quickness  and  avidity.  The  spiders 
are  on  the  watch  to  seize  flies ; but  here  we 
have  the  tables  turned,  and  these  are  flies  on 
the  watch  to  discover  and  kill  the  spiders. 
These  singular  insects  seem  all  velocity  and 
fire.  They  come  flying  at  a most  rapid  rate, 
light  down  on  the  dry  soil,  and  commence  an 
active  search.  The  spiders  lie  under  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  in  little  dens  under  the  dry  little 
clods.  Into  all  these  places  the  sand-wasp  pops 
bis  head.  He  bustles  along  here  and  there, 
flirting  his  wings,  and  his  whole  body  all  life 
and  fire.  And  now  he  moves  off  to  a distance, 
hunts  about  there,  then  back  to  his  first  place, 
beats  the  old  ground  carefully  over,  as  a pointer 
beats  a field.  He  searches  carefully  round  every 
little  knob  of  earth,  and  pops  his  head  into  every 
creviee.  Ever  and  anon,  he  crouches  close 
among  the  little  clods  as  a tiger  would  crouch 
for  his  prey.  He  seems  to  he  listening,  or 
smelling  down  into  the  earth,  as  if  to  discover 
his  prey  by  every  sense  which  he  possesses. 
He  goes  round  every  stalk,  and  descends  into 
every  hollow  about  them.  When  he  finds  the 
spider,  he  dispatches  him  in  a moment,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  centre  of  his  chest,  com- 
mences dragging  him  off  backward. 

He  conveys  his  prey  to  a place  of  safety. 
Frequently  he  carries  it  up  some  inches  into  a 
plant,  and  lodges  it  among  the  green  leaves. 
Seeing  him  do  this,  I poked  his  spider  down 
with  a stick  after  he  had  left  it ; but  he  speed- 
ily returned,  and  finding  it  fallen  down,  he  im- 
mediately carried  it  up  again  to  the  same  place. 

Having  thus  secured  his  spider,  he  selects  a 
particular  spot  of  earth,  tho  most  sunny  and 
warm,  and  begins  to  dig  a pit.  Ho  works  with 
all  his  might,  digging  up  the  earth  with  his 
formidable  mandibles,  and  throwing  it  out  with 
his  feet,  as  a dog  throws  out  tho  earth  when 
scratching  after  a rabbit.  Every  few  seconds 
he  ascends,  tail  first,  out  of  his  hole,  clears 
away  the  earth  about  its  mouth  with  his  legs, 
and  spreads  it  to  a distance  on  the  surface. 
When  he  has  dug  the  hole,  perhaps  two  inches 
deep,  he  comes  forth  eagerly,  goes  off  for  his 
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spider,  drags  it  down  from  its  lodgment,  and 
brings  it  to  the  mouth  of  his  hole.  He  now  lets 
himself  down  the  hole,  tail  first,  and  then,  put- 
ting forth  his  head,  takes  the  spider,  and  turns 
it  into  the  most  suitable  position  for  dragging  it 
in. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  hole  is  made 
carefully  of  only  about  the  width  of  his  body, 
and  therefore  the  spider  can  not  be  got  into  it 
except  lengthwise,  and  then  by  stout  pulling. 
Well,  he  turns  it  lengthwise,  and  seizing  it, 
oommences  dragging  it  in.  At  first,  you  would 
imagine  this  impossible;  but  the  sand-wasp  is 
strong,  and  the  body  of  the  spider  is  pliable. 
Tou  soon  see  it  disappear.  Down  into  the  cylin- 
drical hole  it  goes,  and  anon  you  perceive  the 
sand- wasp  pushing  up  its  black  head  beside  it ; 
and  having  made  his  way  out  he  again  sets  to 
work,  and  pushes  the  spider  with  all  his  force 
to  the  bottom  of  the  den. 

And  what  is  all  this  for  ? Is  the  spider  laid 
up  in  his  larder  for  himself?  No;  it  is  food 
for  his  children?  It  is  their  birth-plaoe,  and 
their  supply  of  provision  while  they  are  in  the 
larva  state. 

We  have  been  all  along  calling  this  creature 
he,  for  it  has  a most  masculine  look ; but  it  is  in 
reality  a she ; it  is  the  female  sand- wasp,  and 
all  this  preparation  is  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
her  eggs.  For  this  she  has  sought  and  killed 
the  spider,  and  buried  it  here.  She  has  done  it 
all  wittingly.  She  has  chosen  one  particular 
spider,  and  that  only,  for  that  is  the  one  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  nourish  her  young. 

So  here  it  is  safely  stored  away  in  her  den ; 
and  she  now  descends,  tail  first,  and  piercing 
the  pulpy  abdomen  of  the  spider,  she  deposits 
her  egg  or  eggs.  That  being  done,  she  care- 
fully begins  filling  in  the  bole  with  earth.  She 
rakes  it  up  with  her  legs  and  mandibles,  and  fills 
in  the  hole,  every  now  and  then  turning  round 
and  going  backward  into  the  hole  to  stamp  down 
the  earth  with  her  feet,  and  to  ram  it  down 
with  her  body  as  a rammer.  When  the  hole  is 
filled,  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  care 
she  levels  the  surface,  and  removes  the  sur- 
rounding lumps  of  earth,  laying  some  first  over 
the  tomb  of  the  spider,  and  others  about,  so  as 
to  make  that  place  look  as  much  as  possible 
like  the  surface  all  round.  And  before  she  has 
done  with  it— and  she  works  often  for  ten  min- 
utes at  this  leveling  and  disguising  before  she  is 
perfectly  satisfied — she  makes  the  place  so  ex- 
actly like  all  the  rest  of  the  surface,  that  it  will 
require  good  eyes  and  close  observation  to  re- 
cognize it. 

She  has  now  done  her  part,  and  Nature  must 
do  the  rest.  She  has  deposited  her  eggs  in  the 
body  of  the  spider,  and  laid  that  body  in  the 
earth  in  the  most  sunny  spot  she  can  find.  She 
has  laid  it  so  near  the  surface  that  the  sun  will 
act  on  it  powerfully,  yet  deep  enough  to  con- 
ceal  it  from  view.  She  has,  with  great  art  and 
anxiety,  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  hole,  and 
the  effect  will  soon  commence.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  will  hatch  the  egg.  The  larva,  or 
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I young  grub  of  the  sand-wasp,  will  become 
alive,  and  begin  to  feed  on  the  pulpy  body  of 
the  spider  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  This  food 
will  suffice  it  till  it  is  ready  to  emerge  to  day- 
light, and  pass  through  the  different  stages  of 
its  existence.  Like  the  ostrich,  the  sand-wasp 
thus  leaves  her  egg  in  the  sand  till  the  sun 
hatches  it,  and  having  once  buried  it,  most 
probably  never  knows  herself  where  it  is  de- 
posited. It  is  left  to  Nature  and  Providence. 

[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 

WHAT  HORSES  THINK  OF  MEN. 

FROM  TUB  RAVEN  IN  THE  HAPPY  FAMILY. 

I SUPPOSE  you  thought  I was  dead  ? No  such 
thing.  Don’t  flatter  yourselves  that  I haven’t 
got  my  eye  upon  you.  I am  wide  awake,  and 
you  give  me  plenty  to  look  at. 

I have  begun  my  great  work  about  you,  I 
have  been  collecting  materials  from  the  Horse, 
to  begin  with.  You  are  glad  to  bear  it,  ain’t 
you?  Very  likely.  Oh,  he  gives  you  a nice 
character  I He  makes  you  out  a charming  set 
of  fellows. 

He  informs  me  by-the-by,  that  he  is  a distant 
relation  of  the  pony  that  was  taken  up  in  a bal- 
loon a few  weeks  ago;  and  that  the  pony’s 
account  of  your  going  to  see  him  at  V&uxh&H 
Gardens,  is  an  amazing  thing.  The  pony  says 
that  when  he  looked  round  on  the  assembled 
crowd,  come  to  see  the  realization  of  the  wood- 
cut  in  the  bill,  he  found  it  impossible  to  dis- 
cover whioh  was  the  real  Mister  Green — there 
were  so  many  Mister  Greens — and  they  were 
all  so  very  green ! 

But  that’s  the  way  with  you.  You  know  it 
is.  Don’t  tell  me ! You’d  go  to  see  any  thing 
that  other  people  went  to  see.  And  don’t  flat- 
ter yourselves  that  I am  referring  to  “ the  vul- 
gar curiosity,”  as  you  choose  to  call  it,  when 
you  mean  some  curiosity  in  which  you  don’t 
participate  yourselves.  The  polite  curiosity  in 
this  country  is  as  vulgar  as  any  ourioeity  in  the 
world. 

Of  course  you’ll  tell  me,  no  it  isn’t ; but  1 
say,  yes  it  is.  What  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourselves  about  the  Nepaulese  princes,  I should 
like  to  know?  Why,  there  has  been  more 
crowding,  and  pressing,  and  pushing,  and  jos- 
tling, and  struggling,  and  striving,  in  genteel 
houses  this  last  season,  on  account  of  those  Ne- 
paulese  princes,  than  would  have  taken  place  in 
vulgar  Cremorne  Gardens  and  Greenwich  Park, 
at  Easter  time  and  Whitsuntide!  And  what 
for?  Do  yon  know  any  thing  about  ’em? 

Have  you  any  idea  why  they  came  here  ? Can 
you  put  your  finger  on  their  country  in  the 
map  ? Have  you  ever  asked  yourselves  a dozen 
common  questions  about  its  climate,  natural 
history,  government,  productions,  customs,  re- 
ligion, manners  ? Not  you  ! Here  are  a cou- 
ple of  swarthy  princes  very  much  out  of  their 
element,  walking  about  in  wide  muslin  trowsers, 
and  sprinkled  all  over  with  gems  (like  the  clock- 
work figure  on  the  old  round  platform  in  the 
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street,  grown-up),  and  they’re  fashionable  out- 
landish monsters,  and  it’s  a new  excitement  for 
you  to  get  a stare  at  ’em.  As  to  asking  ’em 
to  dinner,  and  seeing  ’em  sit  at  table  without 
eating  in  your  company  (unclean  animals  as 
you  are  1),  you  fall  into  raptures  at  that.  Quite 
delicious,  isn’t  it?  Ugh,  you  dander-headed 
boobies ! 

I wonder  what  there  is,  new  and  strange, 
that  you  wouldn't  lionize,  as  you  call  it.  Can 
you  suggest  any-  thing  ! It’s  not  a hippopo- 
tamus, I suppose.  I hear  from  my  brother-in- 
law  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  that  you  are 
always  pelting  away  into  the  Regent’s  Park, 
by  thousands,  to  see  the  hippopotamus.  Oh, 
you’re  very  fond  of  hippopotami,  ain’t  you? 
You  study  one  attentively,  when  you  do  see 
one,  don’t  you?  You  come  away  so  much 
wiser  than  when  you  went,  reflecting  so  pro- 
foundly on  the  wonders  of  the  creation— eh  ? 

Bah!  You  follow  one  another  like  wild 
geese ; but  you  are  not  so  good  to  eat ! v 

These,  however,  are  not  the  observations  of 
my  friend  the  Horse.  He  takes  you,  in  another 
point  of  view.  Would  you  like  to  read  his  con- 
tribution to  ray  Natural  History  of  you  ? No  ? 
You  shall  then. 

He  is  a cab-horse  now.  He  wasn’t  always, 
but  he  is  now,  and  his  usual  stand  is  close  to 
our  proprietor’s  usual  stand.  That’s  the  way 
we  have  come  into  communication,  we  44  dumb 
animals.”  Ha,  ha!  Dumb,  too!  Oh,  the  con- 
ceit of  you  men,  because  you  can  bother  the 
community  out  of  their  five  wits,  by  making 
speeches ! 

Well.  I mentioned  to  this  Horse  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  bis  opinions  and  experi-  j 
ences  of  you.  Here  they  are  : 

“ At  the  request  of  my  honorable  friend  the 
Raven,  I proceed  to  offer  a few  remarks  in 
reference  to  tho  animal  called  Man.  I have 
had  varied  experience  of  this  strange  creature 
for  fifteen  years,  and  am  now  driven  by  a Man, 
in  the  hackney  cabriolet,  number  twelve  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

14  The  sense  Man  entertains  of  his  own  infe- 
riority to  the  nobler  animals — and  I am  now 
more  particularly  referring  to  the  Horse — has 
impressed  me  forcibly,  in  the  course  of  my 
career.  If  a man  knows  a horse  well,  he  is 
prouder  of  it  than  of  any  knowledge  of  himself, 
within  the  range  of  his  limited  capacity.  He 
regards  it  as  the  sura  of  all  human  acquisition. 
If  he  is  learned  in  a horse,  he  has  nothing  else 
to  learn.  And  the  same  remark  applies,  with 
some  little  abatement,  to  his  acquaintance  with 
dogs.  I have  seen  a good  deal  of  man  in  my  time, 
but  I think  I have  never  met  a man  wTho  didn’t 
feel  it  necessary  to  his  reputation  to  pretend,  on 
occasion,  that  he  knew  something  of  horses  and 
dogs,  though  he  really  knew  nothing.  As  to 
making  us  a subject  of  conversation,  my  opinion 
is  that  we  are  more  talked  about  than  history, 
nhilosophy,  literature,  art,  and  science,  all  put 
together.  I have  encountered  innumerable  gen- 


tlemen in  the  country,  who  were  totally  incapa- 
ble of  interest  in  any  thing  but  horses  and  dogs 
—except  cattle.  And  I have  always  been  gives 
to  understand  that  they  were  the  flower  of  the 
civilized  world. 

44  It  is  very  doubtful  to  me,  whether  there  is, 
upon  the  whole,  any  thing  man  is  so  ambitious 
to  imitate  as  an  ostler,  jockey,  a stage  coach- 
man, a horse-dealer,  or  dog-fancier.  There 
may  be  some  other  character  which  I do  not 
immediately  remember,  that  fires  him  with  emu- 
lation ; but  if  there  be,  I am  sure  it  is  con- 
nected with  horses  or  dogs,  or  both.  This  h 
an  unconscious  compliment,  on  the  part  of  the 
tyrant,  to  the  nobler  animals,  which  I coosidei 
to  be  very  remarkable.  I have  known  lords 
and  baronets,  and  members  of  parliament,  cm 
of  number,  who  have  deserted  every  other  call- 
ing to  become  but  indifferent  stablemen  or  ke* 
nelmen,  and  be  cheated  on  all  hands,  by  the  real 
aristooraoy  of  those  pursuits  who  were  regularly 
born  to  the  business. 

44  All  this,  I say,  is  a tribute  to  our  superior- 
ity, which  I consider  to  be  very  remarkable. 
Yet,  still  I can’t  quite  understand  it.  Man  caa 
hardly  devote  himself  to  us,  in  admiration  of 
our  virtues,  because  he  never  imitates  them. 
We  horses  are  as  honest,  though  I say  it,  ss 
animals  can  be.  If,  under  the  pressure  of  rir- 
cumstances,  we  submit  to  aot  at  a circus,  for 
instance,  we  always  show  that  we  are  acting. 
We  never  deceive  any  body.  We  would  scorn 
to  do  it.  If  wo  are  called  upon  to  do  any  thing 
in  earnest,  we  do  our  best.  If  we  are  required 
to  run  a race  falsely,  and  to  lose  when  we  could 
win,  we  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  commit  s 
fraud;  man  must  oome  in  at  that  point,  sod 
force  us  to  it.  And  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance to  me  is,  that  man  (whom  I take  to  be  s 
powerful  species  of  monkey)  is  always  making 
us  nobler  animals  the  instruments  of  his  mean- 
ness and  cupidity.  The  very  name  of  our  kind 
has  become  a byword  for  all  sorts  of  trickery 
and  cheating.  We  are  as  innocent  as  counters 
at  a game— and  yet  this  creature  will  play 
falsely  with  us  1 

44  Man’s  opinion,  good  or  bad,  is  not  worth 
much,  as  any  rational  horse  knows.  But  justice 
is  justice ; and  what  I complain  of  is,  that  man- 
kind talks  of  us  as  if  we  had  something  to  do 
with  all  this.  They  say  that  such  a man  was 
4 ruined  by  horses.’  Ruined  by  horses ! They 
can’t  be  open,  even  in  that,  and  say  he  was 
ruined  by  men ; but  they  lay  it  at  our  stable- 
door  ! As  if  we  ever  ruined  any  body,  or  were 
ever  doing  any  thing  but  being  ruined  ourselres, 
in  our  generous  desire  to  fulfill  the  useful  pot- 
poses  of  our  existence ! 

44  In  tho  same  way,  we  get  & bad  name,  as  tf 
we  were  profligate  company.  4 So  and  so  got 
among  horses,  and  it  was  all  up  with  bun- 
Why,  we  would  have  reclaimed  him — w would 
have  made  him  temperate,  industrious,  punc- 
tual, steady,  sensible — what  harm  would  hi 
ever  have  got  from  set,  I should  wish  to  ask  ? 

44  Upon  the  whole,  speaking  of  him  as  I ham 
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(bund  him,  I should  describe  man  as  an  un- 
meaning and  conceited  creature,  very  seldom  to 
be  trusted,  and  not  likely  to  make  advances 
toward  the  honesty  of  the  nobler  animals.  I 
should  say  that  his  power  of  warping  the  nobler 
animals  to  bad  purposes,  and  damaging  their 
reputation  by  his  companionship,  is,  next  to  the 
art  of  growing  oats,  hay,  carrots,  and  clover, 
one  of  his  principal  attributes.  He  is  very  un- 
intelligible in  his  caprices;  seldom  expressing 
with  distinctness  what  he  wants  of  us ; and  rely- 
ing greatly  on  our  better  judgment  to  find  out. 
He  is  cruel,  and  fond  of  blood — particularly  at 
a steeple-chase— and  is  very  ungrateful. 

“ And  yet^-so  far  as  1 can  understand,  he 
worships  us,  too.  He  sets  up  images  of  us 
(not  particularly  like,  but  meant  to  be)  in  the 
streets  and  calls  upon  his  fellows  to  admire 
them,  and  believe  in  them.  As  well  as  1 can 
make  out,  it  is  not  of  the  least  importance  what 
images  of  men  are  put  astride  upon  these  images 
of  horses,  for  I don’t  find  any  famous  personage 
among  them — except  one,  and  his  image  seems 
to  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  gross.  The 
jockeys  who  ride  our  statues  are  very  queer 
jookeys,  it  appears  to  me,  but  it  is  something 
to  fiod  man  even  posthumously  sensible  of  what 
he  owes  to  us.  I believe  that  when  he  has 
done  any  great  wrong  to  any  very  distinguished 
horee,  deceased,  he  gets  up  a subscription  to 
have  an  awkward  likeness  of  him  made,  and 
erects  it  in  a public  place,  to  be  generally  ven- 
erated. I can  find  no  other  reason  for  the 
statues  of  us  that  abound. 

“ It  must  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  man,  that  he  erects  no  statues  to 
the  donkeys — who,  though  far  inferior  animals 
to  ourselves,  have  great  claims  upon  him*  1 
should  think  a donkey  opposite  the  horse  at 
Hyde  Park,  another  in  Trafalgar-square,  and  a 
group  of  donkeys,  in  brass,  outside  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  city  of  London  (for  1 believe  the 
oomraon-council  chamber  is  inside  that  building) 
would  be  pleasant  and  appropriate  memorials. 

“ I am  not  aware  that  I can  suggest  any 
thing  more  to  my  honorable  friend  the  Raven, 
which  will  not  already  have  occurred  to  his 
fine  intellect.  Like  myself,  he  is  the  victim  of 
brute  force,  ajid  must  bear  it  until  the  present 
state  of  things  is  changed — as  it  possibly  may 
be  in  the  good  time  which  1 understand  is  com- 
ing, if  I wait  a little  longer.” 

There ! How  do  you  like  that  ? That’s  the 
Horse ! You  shall  have  another  animal’s 
sentiments,  soon.  1 have  communicated  with 
plenty  of  ’em,  and  they  are  all  down  upon  you. 
It’s  not  I alone  who  have  found  you  out.  You 
are  generally  detected,  I am  happy  to  say,  and 
shall  be  covered  with  confusion. 

Talking  about  the  horse,  are  you  going  to 
set  up  any  more  horses  ? Eh  ? Think  a bit. 
Come ! You  haven’t  got  horses  enough  yet, 
surely  ? Couldn’t  you  put  somebody  else  on 
horseback,  and  stick  him  up,  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  thousands?  You  have  already  statues  to 
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most  of  the  “benefactors  of  mankind”  (sir 
Advertisement)  in  your  principal  cities.  You 
walk  through  groves  of  great  inventors,  in- 
structors, discoverers,  assuage  rs  of  pain,  pre- 
venters of  disease,  suggesters  of  purifying 
thoughts,  doers  of  noble  deeds.  Finish  the  list. 
Come ! 

Whom  will  you  hoist  into  the  saddle  ? Let’s 
have  a cardinal  virtue!  Shall  it  be  Faith? 
Hope?  Charity?  Ay,  Charity’s  the  virtue  to 
ride  on  horseback  ! Let’s  have  Charity  ! 

“ How  shall  we  represent  it  ? Eh  ? What 
do  you  think  ? Royal  ? Certainly  ? Duke  ? 
Of  course.  Charity  always  was  typified  in  that 
way,  from  the  time  of  a certain  widow  down- 
ward. And  there’s  nothing  less  .left  to  put  up; 
all  the  commoners  who  were  “ benefactors  of 
mankind”  having  had  their  statues  in  the  public 
places,  long  ago. 

How  shall  we  dress  it  ? Rags  ? Low.  Dra- 
pery? Commonplace.  Field-Marshal’s  uni- 
form? The  very  thing!  Charity  in  a Field- 
Marshal’s  uniform  (none  the  worse  for  wear) 
with  thirty  thousand  pounds  a year,  public 
money,  in  its  pocket,  and  fifteen  thousand  more, 
public  money,  up  behind,  will  be  a piece  of  plain, 
uncompromising  truth  in  the  highways,  and  an 
honor  to  the  country  and  the  time. 

Ho,  ha,  ha ! You  can't  leave  the  memory  of 
an  unassuming,  honest,  good-natured,  amiable 
old  duke  alone,  without  bespattering  it  with 
your  fiunkeyism,  can’t  you?  That’s  right— 
and  like  you ! Here  are  three  brass  buttons  in 
my  crop.  I’ll  subscribe  ’em  all.  One,  to  the 
statue  of  Charity;  one,  to  a statue  of  Hope; 
one,  to  a statue  of  Faith.  For  Faith,  we’ll 
have  the  Nepauiese  Embassador  on  horseback 
— being  a prince.  And  for  Hope,  we’ll  put  the 
Hippopotamus  on  horseback,  and  so  make  a 
group. 

Let’s  have  & meeting  about  it ! 

[From  Howitfa  Country  Year-Book.] 

THE  QUAKERS  DURING  THE  AMER- 
ICAN WAR. 

GEORGE  DILWYN  was  an  American,  a 
remarkable  preacher  among  the  Quakers 
A.bout  fifty  years  ago  he  came  over  to  this 
country,  on  what  we  have  already  said  is  termed 
a “ Religious  Visit,”  and  being  in  Cornwall,  when 
I was  there,  and  at  George  Fox’s,  in  Falmouth 
—our  aged  relative  still  narrates — soon  became 
an  object  of  great  attraction,  not  only  from  his 
powerful  preaching,  but  from  his  extraordinary 
gift  in  conversation,  which  he  made  singularly 
interesting  from  the  introduction  of  curious  pas- 
sages in  his  own  life  and  experience. 

His  company  was  so  much  sought  after,  that 
a general  invitation  was  given,  by  his  hospitable 
and  wealthy  entertainer,  to  all  the  Friends  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood  to  come,  and  hear, 
and  see  him;  and  evening  by  evening,  their 
rooms  were  crowded  by  visitors,  who  sat  on 
seats,  side  by  side,  as  in  a public  lecture-room. 
Among  other  things,  he  related,  that  during 
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the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  one  of  the 
armies  passing  through  a district  in  which  a 
great  number  of  Friends  resided,  food  was  de- 
manded from  the  inhabitants,  which  was  given 
to  them.  The  following  day  the  adverse  army 
came  up  in  pursuit,  and  stripped  them  of  every 
kind  of  provision  that  remained ; and  so  great 
was  the  strait  to  which  they  were  reduced,  that 
absolute  famine  was  before  them.  Their  suf- 
ferings were  extreme,  as  day  after  day  went 
on,  and  no  prospect  of  relief  was  afforded  them. 
Death  seemed  to  stare  them  in  the  face,  and 
many  a one  was  ready  to  despair.  The  forests 
around  them  were  in  possession  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  game,  which  otherwise  might  have 
yielded  them  subsistence,  was  killed  or  driven 
away. 

After  several  days  of  great  distress,  they  re- 
tired at  night,  still  without  hope  or  prospect  of 
succor.  How  great,  then,  was  their  surprise 
and  cause  of  thankfulness  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  immense  herds  of  wild  deer  were 
seen  standing  around  their  inclosures,  as  if  driv- 
en there  for  their  benefit ! From  whence  they 
came  none  could  tell,  nor  the  cause  of  their 
coming,  but  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken 
without  resistance;  and  thus  the  whole  people 
were  saved,  and  had  great  store  of  provisions 
laid  up  for  many  weeks. 

Again,  a similar  circumstance  occurred  near 
the  sea-shore,  when  the  flying  and  pursuing 
armies  had  stripped  the  inhabitants,  and  when, 
apparently  to  add  to  their  distress,  the  wind  set 
in  with  such  unusual  violence,  and  the  sea  drove 
the  tide  so  far  inland,  that  the  people  near  the 
shore  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  houses,  and 
those  in  the  town  retreat  to  their  upper  rooms. 
This  also  being  during  the  night,  greatly  added 
to  their  distress  ; and,  like  the  others,  they  w'ere 
ready  to  despair.  Next  morning,  however,  they 
found  that  God  had  not  been  unmindful  of  them ; 
for  the  tide  had  brought  up  with  it  a most  ex- 
traordinary shoal  of  mackerel,  so  that  every  place 
was  filled  with  them,  where  they  remained  ready 
taken,  without  net  or  skill  of  man — a bountiful 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  till  other 
relief  could  be  obtained. 

Another  incident  he  related,  which  occurred 
in  one  of  the  back  settlements,  when  the  Indians 
had  been  employed  to  burn  the  dwellings  of  the 
settlers,  and  cruelly  to  murder  the  people.  One 
of  these  solitary  habitations  was  in  the  possession 
of  a Friend’s  family.  They  lived  in  such  secure 
simplicity,  that  they  had  hitherto  had  no  appre- 
hension of  danger,  and  used  neither  bar  nor  bolt 
to  their  door,  having  no  other  means  of  securing 
their  dwelling  from  intrusion  than  by  drawing 
in  the  leathern  thong  by  which  the  wooden 
latch  inside  was  lifted  from  without. 

The  Indians  had  committed  frightful  ravages 
all  around,  burning  and  murdering  without  mercy. 
Every  evening  brought  forth  tidings  of  horror, 
and  every  night  the  unhappy  settlers  surrounded 
themselves  with  such  defenses  as  they  could 
muster — even  then,  for  dread,  scarcely  being 
able  to  sleep  The  Friend  and  hi*  family,  who 
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had  hitherto  put  no  trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh, 
but  had  left  all  in  the  keeping  of  God,  believing 
that  man  often  ran  in  his  own  strength  to  his 
own  injury,  had  used  so  little  precaution,  that 
they  slept  without  even  withdrawing  the  string, 
and  were  as  yet  uninjured.  Alarmed,  however, 
at  length,  by  the  fears  of  others,  and  by  the 
dreadful  rumors  that  surrounded  them,  they 
yielded  to  their  fears  on  one  particular  night, 
and,  before  retiring  to  rest,  drew  in  the  string, 
and  thus  secured  themselves  as  well  as  they 
were  able. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  Friend,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  sleep,  asked  his  wife  if  she 
slept;  and  she  replied  that  she  could  not,  for 
her  mind  was  uneasy.  Upon  this,  he  confessed 
that  the  same  was  his  case,  and  that  he  believed 
it  would  be  the  safest  for  him  to  rise  and  pot 
out  the  string  of  the  latch  as  usual.  On  her 
approving  of  this,  it  was  done,  and  the  two  lay 
down  again,  commending  themselves  to  the 
keeping  of  God. 

This  had  not  occurred  above  ten  minutes, 
when  the  dismal  sound  of  the  war-whoop  echoed 
through  the  forest,  filling  every  heart  with  dread, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward,  they  counted 
the  footsteps  of  seven  men  pass  the  window  of 
their  chamber,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  the  next  moment  the  door-string  was  pulled, 
the  latch  lifted,  and  the  door  opened.  A debate 
of  a few  minutes  took  place,  the  purport  of 
which,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  Indian  language, 
was  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants;  but  that 
it  was  favorable  to  them  was  proved  by  the  door 
being  again  closed,  and  the  Indians  retiring 
without  having  crossed  the  threshold. 

The  next  morning  they  saw  the  smoke  rising 
from  burning  habitations  all  around  them ; parents 
were  weeping  for  their  children  who  were  car- 
ried off,  and  children  lamenting  over  their  parents 
who  had  been  cruelly  slain. 

Some  years  afterward,  when  peace  was 
restored,  and  the  colonists  had  occasion  to  hold 
conferences  with  the  Indians,  this  Friend  was 
appointed  as  one  for  that  purpose,  and  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  Indians,  he  related  the  above 
incident ; in  reply  to  which,  an  Indian  observed, 
that,  by  the  simple  circumstance  of  putting  out 
the  latch-string,  which  proved  confidence  rather 
than  fear,  their  lives  and  their  property  had 
been  saved ; for  that  he  himself  was  one  of  that 
marauding  party,  and  that,  on  finding  the  door 
open,  it  was  said — “These  people  shall  live; 
they  will  do  us  no  harm,  for  they  put  their  trust 
in  the  Great  Spirit.” 

During  the  whole  American  revolution, 
indeed,  the  Indians,  though  incited  by  the 
whites  to  kill  and  scalp  the  enemy,  never 
molested  the  Friends,  as  the  people  of  Father 
Onas,  or  William  Penn,  and  as  the  avowed 
opponents  of  all  violence.  Through  the  whole 
war,  there  were  but  two  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, and  they  were  occasioned  by  the  two 
Friends  themselves.  The  one  was  a young 
man,  a tanner,  who  went  to  his  tan-yard  and 
back  daily  unmolested,  while  devastation  spread 
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on  all  sides ; but  at  length,  thoughtlessly  carry- 
ing a gun  to  shoot  some  birds,  the  Indians,  in 
ambush,  believed  that  he  had  deserted  his  prin- 
ciples, and  shot  him.  The  other  was  a woman, 
who,  when  the  dwellings  of  her  neighbors  were 
nightly  fired,  and  the  people  themselves  mur- 
dered, was  importuned  by  the  officers  of  a 
neighboring  fort  to  take  refuge  there  till  the 
danger  was  over.  For  some  time  she  refused, 
and  remained  unharmed  amid  general  destruc- 
tion; but,  at  length,  letting  in  fear,  she  went 
for  one  night  to  the  fort,  but  was  so  uneasy, 
that  the  next  morning  she  quitted  it  to  return 
to  her  home.  The  Indians,  however,  believed 
that  she  too  had  abandoned  her  principles,  and 
joined  the  fighting  part  of  the  community,  and 
before  she  reached  home  she  was  shot  by  them. 


[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 


A SHILLING’S  WORTH  OF  SCIENCE. 


DR.  PARIS  has  already  shown,  in  a charming 
little  book  treating  scientifically  of  children’s 
toys,  how  easy  even  “ philosophy  in  sport  can 
be  made  science  in  earnest.”  An  earlier  genius 
out  out  the  whole  alphabet  into  the  figures  of 
uncouth  animals,  and  inclosed  them  in  a toy- 
box  representing  Noah’s  Ark,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  children  their  letters.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  have  been  decima- 
ted; “yea,  the  great  globe  itself,”  has  been 
parceled  into  little  wooden  sections,  that  their 
readjustment  into  a continuous  map  might  teach 
the  infant  conqueror  of  the  world  the  relative 
positions  of  distant  countries.  Archimedes 
might  have  discovered  the  principle  of  the  lever 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  gravity  upon 
a rocking-horse.  In  like  manner  he  might  have 
ascertained  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  by  observ- 
ing the  impetus  of  many  natural  and  artificial 
fountains,  which  must  occasionally  have  come 
beneath  his  eye.  So  also  the  principles  of 
acoustics  might  even  now  be  taught  by  the  aid 
of  a penny  whistle,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
how  much  children’s  nursery  games  may  yet  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  advancement  of 
science.  The  famous  Dr.  Cornelius  Scriblerus 
had  excellent  notions  on  these  subjects.  He 
determined  that  bis  son  Martinus  should  be  the 
most  learned  and  universally  well-informed  man 
of  his  age,  and  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  de- 
vices in  order  to  inspire  him  even  unthinkingly 
with  knowledge.  He  determined  that  every 
thing  should  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
his  mind— -even  his  very  dress.  He  therefore, 
his  biographer  informs  us,  invented  for  him  a 
geographical  suit  of  clothes,  which  might  give 
him  some  hints  of  that  science,  and  also  of  the 
oommerce  of  different  nations.  His  son’s  dis- 
position to  mathematics — for  ho  was  a remark- 
able child — was  discovered  very  early  by  his 
irawing  parallel  lines  on  his  bread  and  butter, 
and  intersecting  them  at  equ^l  angles,  so  as  to 
form  the  whole  superficies  into  squares.  His 
hther  also  wisely  resolved  that  he  should  ac- 
quire the  learned  languages,  especially  Greek 
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— and  remarking,  curiously  enough,  that  young 
Martinus  Scriblerus  was  remarkably  fond  of 
gingerbread,  the  happy  idea  came  into  his 
parental  head  that  his  pieces  of  gingerbread 
should  be  stamped  with  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet;  and  such  was  the  child’s  avidity  for 
knowledge,  that  the  very  first  day  he  eat  down 
to  iota. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  changed  his  resi- 
dence and  went  to  live  in  Leicester-place,  his 
next  door  neighbor  was  a widow  lady,  who  was 
much  puzzled  by  the  little  she  observed  of  the 
habits  of  the  philosopher.  One  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  called  upon  her  one  day, 
when,  among  other  domestic  news,  she  men- 
tioned th&t  some  one  had  come  to  reside  in  the 
adjoining  house,  who  she  felt  certain  was  a 
poor  mad  gentleman.  “ And  why  so  ?”  asked 
her  friend.  w Because,”  said  she,  “ he  diverts 
himself  in  the  oddest  way  imaginable.  Every 
morning  when  the  sun  shines  so  brightly  that 
we  are  obliged  to  draw  down  the  window-blinds, 
be  takes  his  seat  on  a little  stool  before  a tub  of 
soap-suds,  and  occupies  himself  for  hours  blow- 
ing soap-bubbles  through  a common  clay-pipe, 
which  he  intently  watches  floating  about  until 
they  burst.  He  is  doubtless,”  she  added,  “now 
at  his  favorite  diversion,  for  it  is  a fine  day ; do 
come  and  look  at  him.”  The  gentleman  smiled; 
and  they  went  up-stairs,  when  after  looking 
through  the  stair-case  window  into  the  adjoining 
court-yard,  he  turned  round  and  said,  “ My 
dear  lady,  the  person  whom  you  suppose  to  be 
a poor  lunatic,  is  no  other  than  the  great  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  studying  the  refraction  of  light 
upon  thin  plates,  a phenomenon  which  is  beau* 
tifully  exhibited  upon  the  surface  of  a common 
soap-bubble.” 

Tho  principle,  illustrated  by  the  examples  we 
have  given,  has  been  efficiently  followed  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution 
in  Regent-street,  London.  Even  the  simplest 
models  and  objects  they  exhibit  in  their  extensive 
halls  and  galleries,  expound — like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  soap-bubble — some  important  prin- 
ciple of  Science  or  Art. 

On  entering  the  Hall  of  Manufactures  (as  we 
did  the  other  day)  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  in  an 
utilitarian  age  in  which  the  science  of  Mechanics 
advances  with  marvelous  rapidity.  Here  we 
observed  steam-engines,  hand-dooms,  and  ma- 
chines in  active  operation,  surrounding  us  with 
that  peculiar  din  which  makes  the  air 

“ Murmur,  as  with  the  sound  of  summer- flics." 

Passing  into  the  “Gallery  in  the  Great  Hall,” 
we  did  not  fail  to  derive  a momentary  amuse- 
ment, from  observing  the  very  different  objects 
which  seemed  most  to  excite  the  attention,  and 
interest  of  the  different  sight-seers.  Here,  stood 
obviously  a country  farmer  examining  the  model 
of  a steam-plow ; there,  a Manchester  or  Bir- 
mingham manufacturer  looking  into  a curious 
and  complicated  weaving  machine;  here,  we 
noticed  a group  of  ladies  admiring  specimens  of 
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elaborate  carving  in  ivory,  and  personal  orna- 
ments esteemed  highly  fashionable  at  the  an- 
tipodes; and  there,  the  smiling  faces  of  youth 
watching  with  eager  eyes  the  little  boats  and 
steamers  paddling  along  the  Water  Reservoir 
in  the  central  counter.  But  we  had  scarcely 
looked  around  us,  when  a bell  rang  to  announce 
a lecture  on  Yoltaic  Electricity  by  Dr.  Bach- 
hoffncr ; and  moving  with  a stream  of  people 
up  a short  stair-case,  we  soon  found  ourselves 
in  a very  commodious  and  well-arranged  thea- 
tre. There  are  many  universities  and  public 
institutions  that  have  not  better  lecture  rooms 
than  this  theatre  in  the  Royal  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution. The  lecture  was  elementary  and  ex- 
ceedingly instructive,  pointing  out  and  showing 
by  experiments,  the  identity  between  Magnetism 
and  Electricity — light  and  heat;  but  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  perspicuity  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, it  was  our  fate  to  sit  next  two  old  ladies 
who  seemed  to  be  very  incredulous  about  the 
whole  business. 

“If  heat  and  light  are  the  same  thing,” 
asked  one,  “ why  don’t  a flame  come  out  at  the 
spout  of  a boiling  tea-kettle  ?” 

t;  The  steam,”  answered  the  other,  a may 
account  for  that.” 

“ Hush  !”  cried  somebody  behind  them ; and 
the  ladies  were  silent:  but  it  was  plain  they 
thought  Voltaic  Electricity  had  something  to  do 
with  conjuring,  and  that  the  lecturer  might  be 
a professor  of  Magic.  The  lecture  over,  we 
returned  to  the  Gallery,  where  we  found  the 
Diving  Bell  just  about  to  be  put  in  operation. 
It  is  mode  of  cast  iron,  and  weighs  three  tons ; 
the  interior  being  provided  with  seats,  and 
lighted  by  openings  in  the  crown,  upon  which  a 
plate  of  Thick  glass  is  secured.  The  weighty 
instrument  suspended  by  a massive  chain  to  a 
large  swing  crane,  was  soon  in  motion,  when 
we  observed  our  skeptical  lady-friends  join  a 
party  and  enter,  in  order,  we  presume,  to  make 
themselves  more  sure  of  the  truth  of  the  diving- 
bell  than  they  could  do  of  the  identity  between 
light  and  heat.  The  bell  was  soon  swung  round 
and  lowered  into  a tank,  which  holds  nearly  ten 
thousand  gallons  of  water ; but  we  confess  our 
fears  for  the  safety  of  its  inmates  were  greatly 
appeased,  when  we  learned  that  the  whole  of 
this  reservoir  of  water  could  be  emptied  in  less 
than  one  minute.  Slowly  and  steadily  was  the 
bell  drawn  up  again,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  enterprising  ladies  and  their  com- 
panions alight  on  terra  firma , nothing  injifred 
excepting  that  they  were  greatly  flushed  in  the 
face.  A man,  clad  in  a water-tight  dress  and 
surmounted  with  a diving-helmet,  next  performed 
a variety  of  sub-aqueous  feats,  much  to  the 
amusement  and  astonishment  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  audience,  one  of  whom  shouted  as 
be  came  up  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
“Oh!  ma’a!  Don’t  he  look  like  an  Ogre!” 
and  certainly  the  shining  brass  helmet  and  star- 
ing large  plate-glass  eyes  fairly  warranted  such 
a suggestion.  The  principles  of  the  diving-bell 
and  of  the  diving-helmet  are  too  well  known  to 
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require  explanation : but  the  prect'caJ  uti,;ty  <4 
these ' machines  is  daily  proved.  Even  while 
we  now  write,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
foundations  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  are  giving 
way.  The  bed  of  the  river,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant ebb  and  flow  of  its  waters,  has  sunk  some 
six  or  seven  feet  below  its  level  since  the  bridge 
was  built,  thus  undermining  its  foundation;  and 
this  effect,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  removal  of  the  old  London 
Bridge,  the  works  surrounding  which  operated 
as  a dam  in  checking  the  force  of  the  current. 

These  machines,  also,  are  constantly  used  m 
repairing  the  bottom  of  docks,  landing-piers, 
and  in  the  construction  of  breakwater  works, 
such  as  those  which  are  at  present  being  raised 
at  Dover  Harbor. 

Among  other  remarkable  objects  in  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  we  recognized,  swim- 
ming upon  his  shingly  bed  under  a glass  case, 
our  old  friend  the  Gymnotus  Electric  us,  or 
Electrical  Eel.  Truly,  he  is  a marvelous  fish. 

The  power  which  animals  of  every  description 
possess  in  adapting  themselves  to  external  and 
adventitious  circumstances,  is  here  marvelously 
illustrated,  for,  notwithstanding  this  creature  is 
surrounded  by  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
artificial  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  instead  of 
sporting  in  his  own  pellucid  and  sparkling 
waters  of  the  river  Amazon,  he  is  here  confined 
in  a glass  prison,  in  water  artificially  heated; 
instead  of  his  natural  food,  he  is  here  supplied 
with  fish  not  indigenous  to  his  native  country, 
and  denied  access  to  fresh  air,  with  sunlight 
sparkling  upon  the  surface  of  the  waves — he  » 
here  surrounded  by  an  impure  and  obscure  at- 
mosphere, with  crowds  of  people  constantly 
moving  to  and  fro  and  gazing  upon  him ; yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantageous  cif» 
enmstances,  he  has  continued  to  thrive  ; nay, 
since  wo  saw  him  ten  years  ago,  he  has  in- 
creased in  size  and  is  apparently  very  healthy, 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  obviously  quite  blind. 

This  specimen  of  the  Gymnotus  Electricus 
was  caught  in  the  river  Amazon,  and  was 
brought  over  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Potter, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  12th  of  August,  1838, 
when  he  displayed  it  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Adelaide  Gallery.  In  the  first  instance,  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  keeping  him  alive,  for, 
whether  from  sickness,  or  sulkiness,  he  refused 
food  of  every  description,  and  is  said  to  have 
eaten  nothing  from  the  day  he  was  taken,  in 
March,  1838,  to  the  19th  of  the  following  Oc- 
tober. Ho  was  confided  upon  his  arrival  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bradley,  who  placed  him  in  an 
apartment  the  temperature  of  which  could  he 
maintained  at  about  seventy-five  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, and  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  he  endeavored  to  feed  him 
with  bits  of  boiled  meat,  worms,  frogs,  fish,  and 
bread,  which  were  all  tried  in  succession.  But 
the  animal  would  not  touch  these.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  London  fishmongers  for  fattening 
I the  common  eel  was  then  bad  recourse  to ; a 
! quantity  of  bollock's  blood  was  put  into  the 
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W&ter,  care  being  taken  that  it  should  be  changed  I was  struck  motionless,  as  if  lightning  had 


daily,  and  this  was  attended  with  some  beneficial 
effects,  as  the  animal  gradually  improved  in 
health.  In  the  month  of  October  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Bradley  to  tempt  him  with  some  small 
fish,  and  the  first  gudgeon  thrown  into  the 
water  he  darted  at  and  swallowed  with  avidity. 
From  that  period  the  same  diet  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  he  is  now  fed  three  times  a day, 
and  upon  each  occasion  is  given  two  or  three 
carp,  or  perch,  or  gudgeon,  each  weighing  from 
two  to  three  ounces.  In  watching  his  move- 
ments we  observed,  that  in  swimming  about  he 
seems  to  delight  in  rubbing  himself  against  the 
gravel  which  forms  the  bed  above  which  he 
Boats,  and  the  water  immediately  becomes 
clouded  with  the  mucus  from  which  he  thus 
relieves  the  surface  of  his  body. 

When  this  species  of  fish  was  first  discovered, 
marvelous  accounts  respecting  them  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Society  : it  was  even  said 
that  in  the  river  Surinam,  in  the  western  pro- 
vince of  Guiana,  some  existed  twenty  feet  long. 
The  present  specimen  is  forty  inches  in  length  ; 
and  measures  eighteen  inches  round  the  body ; 
and  his  physiognomy  justifies  the  description 
given  by  one  of  the  early  narrators,  who  re- 
marked, that  the  Gyranotus  “ resembles  one  of 
our  common  eels,  except  that  its  head  is  flat, 
and  its  mouth  wide,  like  that  of  a cat-fish,  with- 
out teeth. ” It  is  certainly  ugly  enough.  On 
its  first  arrival  in  England,  the  proprietors  of- 
fered Professor  Faraday  (to  whom  this  country 
may  possibly  discover,  within  the  next  five 
hundred  years,  that  it  owes  something)  the 
privilege  of  experimenting  upon  him  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  and  the  result  of  a great  number 
of  experiments,  ingeniously  devised,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  great  nicety,  clearly  proved  the 
identity  between  the  electricity  of  the  fish  and 
the  common  electricity.  The  shock,  the  cir- 
cuit, the  spark,  were  distinctly  obtained  ; the 
galvanometer  was  sensibly  affected ; chemical 
decompositions  were  obtained ; an  annealed 
steel  needle  became  magnetic,  and  the  direction 
of  its  polarity  indicated  a current  from  the  an- 
terior to  the  posterior  parts  of  the  fish,  through 
the  conductors  used.  The  force  with  which 
the  electric  discharge  is  made  is  also  very  con- 
siderable, for  this  philosopher  tells  us  we  may 
conclude  that  a single  medium  discharge  of  the 
fish  is  at  least  equal  to  the  electricity  of  a 
Leyden  Battery  of  fifteen  jars,  containing  three 
thousand  five  hundred  square  inches  of  glass, 
coated  upon  both  sides,  charged  to  its  highest 
degree.  But  great  as  is  the  force  of  a single 
discharge,  the  Gymnotus  will  sometimes  give  a 
double,  and  even  a triple  shock,  with  scarcely 
any  interval.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  instinctive 
action  it  has  recourse  to  in  order  to  augment 
the  force  of  the  shock,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  professor  one  day  dropped  a live  fish, 
five  inches  long,  into  the  tub;  upon  which  the 
Gymnotus  turned  round  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  a coil  inclosing  the  fish,  the  latter  re- 
presenting a diameter  across  it,  and  the  fish 
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passed  through  the  water.  The  Gymnotus  then 
made  a turn  to  look  for  his  prey,  which  having 
found,  he  bolted  it,  and  then  went  about  seek- 
ing for  more.  A second  smaller  fish  was  then 
given  him,  which  being  hurt,  showed  little  signs 
of  life  ; and  this  he  swallowed  apparently  with- 
out “ shocking  it.”  We  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Williamson,  in  a paper  he  communicated  some 
years  ago  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  a fish  al- 
ready struck  motionless  gave  signs  of  returning 
animation,  which  the  Gymnotus  observing,  he 
instantly  discharged  another  shock,  which  killed 
it.  Another  curious  circumstance  was  observed 
by  Professor  Faraday — the  Gymnotus  appeared 
conscious  of  the  difference  of  giving  a shock  to 
an  animate  and  an  inanimate  body,  and  would 
not  bo  provoked  to  discharge  its  powers  upon 
the  latter.  When  tormented  by  a glass  rod, 
the  creature  in  the  first  instance  threw  out  a 
shock,  but  as  if  he  perceived  his  mistake,  he 
could  not  be  stimulated  afterward  to  repeat  it, 
although  the  moment  the  professor  touched  him 
with  his  hands,  he  discharged  shock  after  shock. 

He  refused,  in  like  manner,  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  the  philosophers,  when  they  touched 
him  with  metallic  conductors,  which  he  per- 
mitted them  to  do  with  indifference.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  this  is  the  only  spe- 
cimen of  the  Gymnotus  Eleotricus  ever  brought 
over  alive  into  this  country.  The  great  secret 
of  preserving  his  life  would  appear  to  consist  in 
keeping  the  water  at  an  even  temperature- 
summer  and  winter— of  seventy-five  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  After  having  been  subjected  to  a 
great  variety  of  experiments,  the  creature  is 
now  permitted  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  its  days 
in  honorable  peace,  and  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  he  is  now  disturbed,  is  when  it  is  found 
necessary  to  take  him  out  of  his  shallow  reser- 
voir to  have  it  cleaned,  when  he  discharges 
angrily  enough  shock  after  shock,  whieh  the 
attendants  describe  to  be  very  smart,  even 
though  he  be  held  in  several  thick  and  well 
wetted  cloths,  for  they  do  not  at  all  relish  the 
job. 

The  Gymnotus  Electricils  is  not  the  only 
animal  endowed  with  this  very  singular  power; 
there  are  other  fish,  especially  the  Torpedo  and 
Silurus,  which  are  equally  remarkable,  and 
equally  well  known.  The  peculiar  structure 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  their  elec- 
trical organs,  was  first  examined  by  the  eminent 
anatomist  John  Hunter,  in  the  Torpedo ; and, 
very  recently,  Rudolphi  has  described  their 
structure  with  great  exactness  in  the  Gymnotus 
Electricus. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  organic  apparatus  of  the 
Electrical  Eel  seems  to  consist  in  this,  that 
it  is  composed  of  numerous  lamina  or  thin 
tendinous  partitions,  between  which  exists  an 
infinite  number  of  small  cells  filled  with  a thick- 
ish  gelatinous  fluid.  These  strata  and  cells  are 
supplied  with  nerves  of  unusual  size,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  electrical  power  is  presumed  to 
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depend  on  the  amount  of  nervous  energy  ac- 
cumulated in  these  cells,  whence  it  can  he 
voluntarily  discharged,  just  as  a muscle  may  be 
voluntarily  contracted.  Furthermore,  there  are, 
it  would  appear,  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
nervous  power  (in  whatever  it  may  consist)  and 
electricity  are  identical.  The  progress  of  science 
has  already  shown  the  identity  between  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism ; that  heat  may  be 
concentrated  into  electricity,  and  this  electricity 
reconverted  into  heal;  that  electric  force  may 
be  converted  into  magnetic  force,  and  Professor 
Faraday  himself  discovered  how,  by  reacting 
0 back  again,  the  magnetic  force  can  be  recon- 
verted into  the  electric  force,  and  vice  versa; 
and  should  the  identity  between  electricity  and 
nervous  power  be  as  clearly  established,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  problems  in 
physiology  will  be  solved. 

Every  new  discovery  in  science,  and  all  im- 
provements in  industrial  art,  the  principles  of 
which  are  capable  of  being  rendered  in  the 
least  degree  interesting,  are  in  this  Exhibition 
forthwith  popularized,  and  become,  as  it  were, 
public  property.  Every  individual  of  the  great 
public  can  at  the  very  small  cost  of  one  shilling, 
claim  his  or  her  share  in  the  property  thus  at- 
tractively collected,  and  a small  amount  of  pre- 
vious knowledge  or  natural  intelligence  will  put 
the  visitor  in  actual  possession  of  treasures  which 
previously  u he  wot  not  of,”  in  so  amusing  a 
manner  that  they  will  be  beguiled  rather  than 
bored  into  his  mind. 


A TUSCAN  VINTAGE. 

ALL  Tuscany  had  been  busy  with  the  vintage. 

The  vintage ! Is  I here  a word  more  rich 
to  the  untraveled  Englishman  in  picturesque 
significance  and  poetical  associations  ? All  that 
the  bright  south  has  of  glowing  coloring,  har- 
monious forms,  teeming  abundance,  and  Satur- 
nian facility,  mixed  up  in  the  imagination  with 
certain  vague  visions  of  bright  black  eyes  and 
bewitching  ankles — all  this,  and  more,  goes  to 
the  making  up  of  the  Englishman’s  notion  of  the 
vintage.  Alas!  that  it  should  be  needful  to 
dissipate  such  charming  illusions.  And  yet  it 
is  well  to  warn  those  who  cherish  these  couleur- 
de-rose  imaginings,  and  who  would  fain  shun  a 
disagreeable  desenchantement,  that  they  will  do 
wisely  in  continuing  to  receive  their  impressions 
of  Italian  ruralities  from  the  presentations  of  our 
theatres,  and  the  description  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
To  those  inquirers,  however,  of  sterner  mould, 
who  would  find  truth,  be  it  ever  so  disagreeable 
when  found,  it  must  be  told  that  a Devonshire 
harvesting  is  twice  as  pretty,  and  a Kentish 
hop-picking  thrice  as  pretty  a scene  as  any 
“vindemia”  that  the  vineyards  of  Italy  can  show. 
The  vine,  indeed,  as  grown  in  Italy— especially 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  leaves  begin  to 


be  tinted  with  crimson  and  yellow — is  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  object,  rich  in  coloring,  and 
elegant  in  its  forms.  Nothing  but  the  most 
obsolete  and  backward  agriculture,  however, 
preserves  these  beauties.  If  good  wine  and  not 
pretty  crops  be  the  object  in  view,  the  vine 
should  be  grown  as  in  France — a low  dwarf 
plant  closely  pruned,  and  raised  only  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground ; and  than  such  a 
vineyard  nothing  can  be  more  ugly.  Classic 
Italy,  however,  still  cultivates  her  vines  as  she 
did  when  the  Georgies  were  written ; u mar- 
ries” them  most  becomingly  and  picturesquely 
to  elms  or  mulberries,  &c.,  and  makes  of  them 
lovely  festoons  and  very  acrid  wine.  Again,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a yoke  of  huge  dove- 
colored  oxen,  with  their  heavy  unwieldy  tumbril, 
is  a more  picturesque  object  than  an  English 
wagon  and  a team  of  horses.  Occasionally,  too, 
may  be  seen  bearing  not  ungracefully  a blushing 
burden  of  huge  bunches,  a figure,  male  or  female, 
who  might  have  sat  for  a model  to  Leopold 
Robert.  But  despite  all  this,  the  process  of 
gathering  the  vintage  is  any  thing  but  a pleasing 
sight.  In  one  of  the  heavy  tumbrils  I have  men- 
tioned, are  placed  some  twelve  or  fifteen  large 
pails,  some  three  feet  deep,  and  a foot  or  so  in 
diameter.  Into  these  are  thrown  pell-mell  the 
bunches  of  fruit,  ripe  and  unripe,  clean  and  dirty, 
stalks  and  all,  white  and  red  indiscriminately. 
The  cart  thus  laden,  the  fifteen  pails  of  unsight- 
ly, dirty-looking  slush,  are  driven  to  the  u fatto- 
ria,”  there  to  be  emptied  into  vats,  which  appear, 
both  to  nose  and  eye,  never  to  have  been  cleansed 
since  they  were  made.  In  performing  this  opera- 
tion much  is  of  course  spilt  over  the  men  em- 
ployed, over  the  cart,  over  the  ground;  and 
nothing  can  look  less  agreeable  than  the  effect 
thus  produced.  Sometimes  one  large  tub  occu- 
pies the  whole  tumbril,  the  contents  of  which, 
on  reaching  the  “fattoria,”  have  to  be  ladled 
out  with  buckets.  Often  the  contents  of  the 
vat,  trodden  in  one  place— a most  unsightly 
process — have  to  be  transported  in  huge  barrels, 
like  water-carts,  to  another  place  to  undergo 
fermentation.  And  then  the  thick  muddy  stream, 
laden  with  filth  and  impurities  of  all  sorts,  which 
is  seen  when  these  barrels  discharge  their  cargo, 
is  as  little  calculated  to  give  one  a pleasing  idea 
of  the  “ruby  wine”  which  is  to  bo  the  result  of 
all  this  filthy  squash,  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Add  to  this  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  smell  in 
and  about  all  the  buildings  in  which  any  part 
of  the  wine-making  process  takes  place,  and  the 
constant  recurrence  of  rotting  heaps  of  the  refuse 
matter  of  the  pressed  grape  under  every  wall 
and  hedge  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  44  fattoria” 
— and  the  notions  connected  with  the  so  be-poet- 
ized  vintage,  will  be  easily  understood  to  be  none 
of  the  pleasantest  in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted 
with  its  sights  and  smells. — Trollope's  Imprts* 
of  a Wanderer. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  UNHEALTHY. 

BY  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

EMPEROR  YAO  (very  many  years  b.  c.) 

established  a certain  custom,  which  was 
followed,  we  are  told,  by  his  successors  on  the 
throne  of  China.  The  custom  was  this.  Out- 
side the  hall-door  of  his  palace,  he  suspended  a 
tablet  and  a gong;  and  if  one  among  his  subjects 
felt  himself  able  to  suggest  a good  idea  to  his 
ruler,  or  wished  to  admonish  him  of  any  error 
in  his  ways,  the  critic  paid  a visit  to  the  palace, 
wrote  what  he  had  to  say  upon  the  tablet,  bat- 
tered at  the  gong,  and  ran  away.  The  Emperor 
came  out;  and  then,  unless  it  happened  that 
some  scapegrace  of  a schoolboy  had  annoyed 
him  by  superadding  a fly-away  knock  to  a con- 
temptuous hieroglyphic,  he  gravely  profited  by 
any  hint  the  tablets  might  convey.  Not  unlike 
honest,  patriarchal  Yao  is  our  British  Public.  It 
is  summoned  out  to  read  inscriptions  at  its  door, 
left  there  by  all  who  have  advice  to  give  or 
faults  to  deprecate.  The  successors  of  Yao, 
finding  upon  their  score  so  many  conflicting 
tales,  soon  substituted  for  the  gong  five  instru- 
ments of  music.  It  was  required,  then,  that 
the  monitor  should  distinguish,  by  the  instrument 
upon  which  he  performed  his  summons,  what 
particular  department  of  imperial  duties  it  might 
be  to  which  he  desired  to  call  attention.  Now 
not  five  but  fifty  voices  summon  our  royal  public. 
One  man  courts  attention  with  a dulcet  strain, 
one  brays,  one  harps  upon  a string,  another 
drums.  And  among  those  who  have  of  late  been 
busiest  in  pointing  errors  out,  and  drumming  at 
the  public’s  door  to  have  them  rectified,  are  they 
who  profess  concern  about  the  Public  Health. 

For  the  writer  who  now  proposes  to  address 
to  you,  O excellent  Public,  through  these  pages, 
a Series  of  Practical  Hints  as  to  How  to  make 
Home  Unhealthy,  we  would  not  have  you 
think  that  ho  means  to  be  in  any  respect  so 
troublesome  as  those  Sanitary  Instructors.  The 
lion  on  your  knocker  gives  him  confidence ; he 
will  leave  no  disconcerting  messages;  ho  will 
seek  to  come  into  your  parlor  as  a friend.  A 
friend  he  is;  for,  with  a polite  sincerity,  he  will 
maintain  in  all  his  arguments  that  what  you  do 
is  what  ought  always  to  bo  done.  He  knows 
well  that  you  are  not  foolish,  and  perceives, 
therefore,  what  end  you  have  in  view.  He  sees 
that  you  are  impressed  deeply  with  a conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  life ; that  you  desire,  according- 
ly, to  prove  your  wisdom  by  exhibiting  contempt 
for  that  which  philosopher  after  philosopher  for- 
bids a thoughtful  man  to  cherish.  You  would 
be  proud  to  have  Unhealthy  Homes.  Lusty 
, carcases,  they  are  for  coarse  folk  and  for  the 
heathen ; civilization  forbids  us  to  promote  ani- 
mal development.  How'  can  a man  look  spirit- 
ual, if  he  be  not  sickly?  How  can  a woman — 
Is  not  Paris  the  mode?  Go,  weigh  an  elegant 
Parisicnno  against  a peasant  girl  from  Norman- 
dy. It  Is  here  proposed,  therefore,  to  honor 
your  discretion  by  demonstrating  publicly  how 
right  you  are.  Some  of  the  many  methods  by 
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which  one  may  succeed  in  making  Home  Un- 
healthy will  be  here  detailed  to  you,  in  order 
that,  as  we  go  on,  you  may  congratulate  your- 
self on  feeling  how  extremely  clever  you  already 
are  in  your  arrangements.  Here  is  a plain  pur- 
pose. If  any  citizen,  listening  to  such  lessons, 
think  himself  wise,  and  yet  is  one  who,  like  good 
M.  Jourdain  in  the  comedy,  n'applaudit  qu'a 
contresens — to  such  a citizen  it  is  enough  to  say, 
May  much  good  come  of  his  perversity ! 


HINTS  TO  HANG  UP  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

In  laying  a foundation  of  ill  health,  it  is  a 
great  point  to  be  able  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

You  have  the  future  man  at  excellent  advantage 
when  he  is  between  your  fingers  as  a baby. 

One  of  Hoffman’s  heroines,  a clever  housewife, 
discarded  and  abhorred  her  lover  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  cutting  a yeast  dumpling.  There 
are  some  little  enormities  of  that  kind  which 
really  can  not  be  forgiven,  and  one  such  is,  to 
miss  the  opportunity  of  physicking  a baby.  Now 
I will  tell  you  how  to  treat  the  future  pale-face 
at  his  first  entrance  into  life. 

A little  while  before  the  birth  of  any  child, 
have  a little  something  ready  in  a spoon ; and, 
after  birth,  be  ready  at  the  first  opportunity,  to 
thrust  this  down  his  throat.  Let  his  first  gift 
from  his  fellow-creatures  be  a dose  of  physic — 
honey  and  calomel,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
but  you  had  better  ask  the  nurse  for  a prescrip- 
tion. Have  ready  also,  before  birth,  an  abund- 
ant stock  of  pins;  for  it  is  a great  point,  in 
putting  the  first  dress  upon  the  little  naked  body, 
to  contrive  that  it  shall  contain  as  many  pins  as 
possible.  The  prick  of  a sly  pin  is  excellent 
for  making  children  cry ; and  since  it  may  lead 
nurses,  mothers,  now  and  then  even  doctore,  to 
administer  physic  for  the  cure  of  imaginary  grip- 
ings  in  the  bowels,  it  may  be  twice  blessed. 

Sanitary  enthusiasts  are  apt  to  say  that  strings, 
not  pins,  are  the  right  fastening  for  infants’ 
clothes.  Be  not  misled.  Is  not  the  pincushion 
an  ancient  institution  ? What  is  to  say,  “ Wel- 
come, little  stranger,”  if  pins  cease  to  do  so? 

Resist  this  innovation.  It  is  the  small  end  of 
the  wedge.  The  next  thing  that  a child  would 
do,  if  let  alone,  would  be  to  sleep.  I would  not 
sutler  that.  The  poor  thing  must  want  feeding ; 
therefore  waken  it  and  make  it  eat  a sop,  for 
that  will  bo  a pleasant  joke  at  the  expense  of 
nature.  It  will  be  like  wakening  a gentleman 
after  midnight  to  put  into  his  mouth  some  pickled 
herring ; only  the  baby  can  not  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  as  the  gentleman  might  do. 

This  is  a golden  rule  concerning  babies : to 
procure  sickly  growth,  let  the  child  always  suckle. 
Attempt  no  regularity  in  nursing.  It  is  true 
that  if  an  infant  be  fed  at  the  breast  every  four 
hours,  it  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  desiring  food 
only  so  often,  and  will  sleep  very  tranquilly 
during  the  interval.  This  may  save  trouble, 
but  it  is  a device  for  rearing  healthy  children : 
we  discard  it.  Our  infants  shall  bo  nursed  in 
no  new-fangled  way.  As  fer  the  child’s  crying, 
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quiet  costs  eighteen-pencej  a bottle ; so  that  ar- 
gument is  very  soon  disposod  of. 

Never  be  without  a flask  of  Godfrey’s  Cordial, 
or  Daffy,  in  the  nursery;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
you  ought  to  keep  a medicine-chest.  A good 
deal  of  curious  information  may  be  obtained  by 
watching  the  effects  of  various  medicines  upon 
your  children. 

Never  be  guided  by  the  child’s  teeth  in  wean- 
ing it.  Wean  it  before  the  first  teeth  are  cut, 
or  after  they  have  learned  to  bite.  Wean  all  at 
once,  with  bitter  aloes  or  some  similar  devices ; 
and  change  the  diet  suddenly.  It  is  a foolish 
thing  to  ask  a medical  attendant  how  to  regu- 
late the  food  of  children ; he  is  sure  to  be  over- 
run with  bookish  prejudices ; but  nurses  are 
practical  women,  who  understand  thoroughly 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Do  not  use  a cot  for  infants,  or  presume  be- 
yond the  time-honored  institution  of  the  cradle. 
Active  rocking  sends  a child  to  sleep  by  causing 
giddiness.  Giddiness  is  a disturbance  of  the 
blood’s  usual  way  of  circulation ; obviously, 
therefore,  it  is  a thing  to  aim  at  in  our  nurseries. 
For  elder  children,  swinging  is  an  excellent 
amusement,  if  they  become  giddy  on  the  swing. 

In  your  nursery,  a maid  and  two  or  three 
children  may  conveniently  be  quartered  for  the 
night,  by  all  means  carefully  secured  from 
draughts.  Never  omit  to  use  at  night  a chim- 
ney board.  The  nursery  window  ought  not  to 
be  much  opened ; and  the  door  should  be  kept 
always  shut,  in  order  that  the  clamor  of  the 
children  may  not  annoy  others  in  your  house. 

When  the  children  walk  out  for  an  airing,  of 
course  they  are  to  be  little  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
They  are  not  to  scamper  to  and  fro ; a little 
gentle  amble  with  a hoop  ought  to  be  their 
severest  exercise.  In  sending  them  to  walk 
abroad,  it  is  a good  thing  to  let  their  legs  be 
bare.  The  gentleman  papa,  probably,  would 
find  bare  legs  rather  cold  walking  in  the  streets 
of  London;  but  the  gentleman  son,  of  course, 
has  quite  another  constitution.  Besides,  how 
can  a boy,  not  predisposed  that  way,  hope  to 
grow  up  consumptive,  if  some  pains  are  not 
taken  with  him  in  his  childhood  ? 

It  is  said  that  of  old  time  children  in  the 
Balearic  Islands  were  not  allowed  to  eat  their 
dinner,  until,  by  adroitness  in  the  shooting  of 
stones  out  of  a sling,  they  had  dislodged  it  from 
a rafter  in  the  houso.  Children  in  the  British 
Islands  should  be  better  treated.  Let  them  not 
only  have  their  meals  unfailingly,  but  let  them 
be  at  all  other  times  tempted  and  bribed  to  eat. 
Cakes  and  sweetmeats  of  alluring  shape  and 
color,  fruits,  and  palatable  messes,  should,  with- 
out any  regularity,  be  added  to  the  diet  of  a 
child.  The  stomach,  we  know,  requires  three 
or  four  hours  to  digest  a meal,  expects  a mod- 
erate routine  of  tasks,  and  between  each  task 
looks  for  a little  period  of  rest.  Now,  ns  we 
hope  to  create  a weak  digestion,  what  is  more 
obvious  than  that  we  must  use  artifico  to  cir- 
cumvent the  stomach  ? In  one  hour  we  must 
come  upon  it  unexpectedly  with  a dose  of  fruit 


and  sugar;  then,  if  the  regular  dinner  have 
been  taken,  astonish  the  digestion,  while  at  work 
upon  it,  with  the  appearance  of  an  extra  lump 
of  cake,  and  presently  some  gooseberries.  In 
this  way  we  soon  triumph  over  Nature,  who,  to 
speak  truth,  does  not  permit  to  us  an  easy  vic- 
tory, and  does  try  to  accommodate  her  working 
to  our  whims.  We  triumph,  and  obtain  our 
reward  in  children  pale  and  polite,  children  with 
appetites  already  formed,  that  will  become  our 
good  allies  against  their  health  in  after  life. 

Principiis  obsta.  Let  us  subdue  mere  nature 
at  her  first  start,  and  make  her  civilized  in  her 
beginnings.  Let  us  wipe  the  rose-tint  out  of 
the  child’s  cheek,  in  good  hope  that  the  man 
will  not  be  able  to  recover  it.  White,  yellow, 
and  purple — let  us  make  them  to  be  his  future 
tricolor. 

II. 

the  Londoner’s  garden. 

Brick  walls  do  not  secrete  air.  It  comes  in 
through  your  doors  and  windows,  from  the  streets 
and  alleys  in  your  neighborhood ; it  comes  in 
without  scraping  its  feet,  and  goes  down  your 
throat,  unwashed,  with  small  respect  for  your 
| gentility.  You  must  look  abroad,  therefore,  for 
some  elements  of  an  unwholesome  home : and 
when,  sitting  at  home,  you  do  so,  it  is  a good 
thing  if  you  can  see  a burial-ground— one  of 
“ God’s  gardens,”  which  our  city  cherishes. 

Now,  do  not  look  up  with  a dolorous  face, 
saying,  “ Alas ! these  gardens  are  to  be  taken 
from  us !”  Let  agitators  write  and  let  Com- 
| missioners  report,  let  Government  noil  its  good- 
I will,  and  although  all  the  world  may  think  that 
our  London  burial-grounds  are  about  to  be  in- 
i continently  jacketed  in  asphaltc,  and  that  we 
I ourselves,  when  dead,  are  to  be  steamed  off  to 
Erith — we  are  content : at  present  this  is  only 
gossip.#  On  one  of  the  lowest  terraces  of  hell, 
says  Dante,  he  found  a Cordelier,  who  had  been 
dragged  thither  by  a logical  demon,  in  defiance 
of  the  expostulations  of  St.  Francis.  The  sin 
of  that  monk  was  a sentence  of  advice  for  which 
absolution  had  been  received  before  he  gave  it: 
“ Promise  much,  and  perform  little.”  In  the 
I hair  of  any  Minister’s  head,  and  of  every  Com- 
missioner's head,  we  know  not  what  “ black 
I cherubim”  may  have  entwined  their  claws. 
There  is  hope,  while  there  is  life,  for  the  old 
cause.  But  if  those  who  have  authority  to  do 
so  really  have  determined  to  abolish  intramural 
i burial,  let  us  call  upon  them  solemnly  to  recon- 
! sider  their  verdict.  Let  them  ponder  what  fol 
! lows. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  a book,  promulga- 
ting notions  upon  spiritual  life,  was  published  in 
London  by  the  Chancellor  of  a certain  place 
across  the  Channel.  It  was  a clever  book  ; and, 
among  other  matter,  broached  a theory.  “ Our 
souls”  the  Rev.  Chancellor  informed  us,  u con- 
sist of  the  essence , extract,  or  gas  contained  in 
the  human  body  and,  that  he  might  not  be 

* Now  it  U fate.  July,  165a 
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vague,  be  made  special  application  to  a chemist, 
who  “ added  some  important  observations  of  his 
own  respecting  the  corpse  after  death.  ” But 
we  must  decorate  a great  speculation  with  the 
ornamental  words  of  its  propounder. 

k‘  The  gases  into  which  the  animal  body  is 
resolved  by  putrefaction  are  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  cyanogen,  and  sulphurated, 
phosphurcted,  and  carbureted  hydrogen.  The 
first,  and  the  two  last-named  gases,  are  most 
abundant.”  We  omit  here  some  de\  uls  as  to 
the  time  a body  takes  in  rotting.  “ Fro  n which 
it  appears,  that  these  noble  elements  and  rich 
essences  of  humanity  are  too  subtle  and  volatile 
to  continue  long  with  the  corpse ; but  soon  dis- 
engage  themselves,  and  escape  from  it.  After 
which  nothing  remains  but  the  foul  refuse  in  the 
vat ; the  mere  caput  mortuum  in  the  crucible ; 
the  vile  dust  and  ashes  of  the  tomb.  Nor  does 
inhumation,  however  deep  in  the  ground,  nor 
drowning  in  the  lowest  depths  and  darkest  cav- 
erns of  the  fathomless  abyss,  prevent  those  subtle 
essences,  rare  attenuate  spirits,  or  gases,  from 
escaping;  or  chain  down  to  dust  those  better, 
nobler  elements  of  the  human  body.  No  bars 
can  imprison  them ; no  vessels  detain  them  from 
their  kindred  element,  confine  them  from  their 
native  home.” 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  more  notice- 
able of  these  “essences,”  by  smell,  if  not  by 
name.  Metaphysicians  tell  us  that  perceptions 
and  ideas  will  follow  in  a train : perhaps  that 
may  account  for  the  sudden  recollection  of  an 
old-fashioned  story — may  the  moderns  pardon  it. 
A young  Cambridge  student,  airing  his  wisdom 
at  a dinner-party,  was  ingenious  upon  the  Theory 
of  Winds.  He  was  most  eloquent  concerning 
heat  and  cold ; radiation,  rarefaction  ; polar  and 
equatorial  currents ; he  had  brought  his  perora- 
tion to  a close,  when  he  turned  round  upon  a 
grave  Professor  of  his  College,  saying,  “ And 
what,  sir,  do  you  believe  to  be  the  cause  of 
wind?”  The  learned  man  replied,  “Pea-soup 
-pea-soup!”  In  the  group  of  friends  around 
a social  soup-tureen,  most  we  in  future  recog- 
nize 

“The  feast  of  reason,  and— the  flow  of  soul  f* 

How  gladly  shall  we  fight  the  fight  of  life,  hop- 
ing that,  after  death,  we  shall  meet  in  a world 
of  snlphuretcd  hydrogen  and  other  gases ! And 
where  do  the  Sanitary  Reformers  suppose  that, 
after  death,  their  gases  will  go— they  who,  in 
life,  with  asphalte  and  paving-stones,  would  have 
restrained  the  souls  of  their  own  fathers  from 
ascending  into  upper  air? 

Against  us  let  there  be  no  such  reproach. 
Freely  let  us  breathe  into  our  bosoms  some  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  If  we  live  near 
no  chureh-yard,  let  us  visit  one — Mesmcrically, 
if  you  please.  Now  we  are  on  the  way.  We 
see  narrow  streets  and  many  people ; most  of 
the  faces  that  we  meet  are  pale.  Here  is  a 
walking  funeral ; we  follow  with  it  to  the  church- 
yard. A corner  is  turned,  and  there  is  another 
funeral  to  be  perceived  at  no  great  distance  in 


advance.  Our  walkers  trot.  The  other  party, 
finding  itself  almost  overtaken,  sets  off  with  a 
decent  run.  Our  party  runs.  There  is  a race 
for  prior  attention  when  they  reach  the  ground. 
We  become  interested.  We  perceive  that  one 
undertaker  wears  gaiters,  and  the  other  straps. 
We  trot  behind  them,  betting  with  each  other, 
you  on  Gaiters,  I on  Straps.  I win ; a Deus  ex 
machina  saves  me,  or  I should  have  lost.  An 
over-goaded  ox  rushes  bewildered  round  a 
comer,  charges  and  overthrows  the  foremost 
coffin ; it  is  broken,  and  the  body  is  exposed — 
its  white  shroud  flaps  upon  the  mud.  This  has 
occurred  once,  I know ; and  how  much  oftener, 
I know  not.  So  Gaiters  pioneers  his  party  to 
the  nearest  undertaker  for  repairs,  and  we  fol- 
low the  triumphant  procession  to  the  chureh- 
yard.  The  minister  there  meets  it,  holding  his 
white  handkerchief  most  closely  to  his  nose ; the 
mourners  imitate  him,  sick  and  sorrowful.  Your 
toe  sticks  in  a bit  of  carrion,  as  we  pass  near  the 
grave  and  seek  the  sexton.  He  is  a pimpled  man, 
who  moralizes  much  ; but  his  morality  is  maud- 
lin. He  is  drunk.  He  is  accustomed  to  antagon- 
ize the  “spirits”  of  the  dead  with  spirits  from  the 
“ Pig  and  Whistle.”  Here  let  the  seance  end. 

At  home  again,  let  us  remark  upon  a striking 
fact.  Those  poor  creatures  whom  we  saw  in  sor- 
row by  the  grave,  believed  that  they  were  sow- 
ing flesh  to  immortality — and  so  they  were. 
They  did  not  know  that  they  were  also  sowing 
coffee.  By  a trustworthy  informant,  I am  taught 
that  of  the  old  coffin-wood  dug  up  out  of  the 
crowded  church-yards,  a largo  quantity  that 
is  not  burned,  is  dried  and  ground  ; and  that 
ground  coffee  is  therewith  adulterated  in  a 
wholesale  manner.  It  communicates  to  cheap 
coffee  a good  color;  and  puts  Body  into  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  It  will  be  a severe 
blow  to  the  trade  in  British  coffees  if  intramural 
interment  be  forbidden.  We  shall  be  driven  to 
depend  upon  distant  planters  for  what  now  can 
be  produced  in  any  quantity  at  home. 

Remember  the  largeness  of  the  interests  in- 
volved. Within  the  last  thirty  years,  a million 
and  a half  of  corpses  have  been  hidden  under 
ground,  in  patches,  here  and  there,  among  the 
streets  of  London.  This  pasturage  we  have 
enjoyed  from  our  youth  up,  and  it  is  threatened 
now  to  put  us  off  our  feed. 

I say  no  more,  for  better  arguments  than  these 
can  not  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  maintenance 
of  City  grave-yards.  Possibly  these  may  not 
prevail.  Yet  never  droop.  Nevertheless,  with- 
out despairing,  take  a house  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  a garden  of  the  dead.  If  our  lawgivers 
should  fear  the  becoming  neighborly  with  Dante’s 
Cordelier,  and  therefore  absolutely  interdict  more 
burials  in  London,  still  you  are  safe.  They  shall 
not  trample  on  the  graves  that  are.  We  can 
agitate,  and  we  will  agitate  successfully  against 
their  asphalte.  Let  the  City  bo  mindful  of  its  old 
renown ; let  Vestries  rally  round  Sir  Peter  Lau- 
| rie,  and  there  may  be  yet  secured  to  you,  for 
| seven  years  to  come,  an  atmosphere  which  shall 
assist  in  making  Home  Unhealthy. 
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III. 

SPENDING  A VERY  PLEASANT  EVENING- 

By  the  consent  of  antiquity,  it  is  determined 
that  Pain  shall  be  doorkeeper  to  the  house  of 
Pleasure.  In  Europe  Purgatory  led  to  Paradise ; 
and,  had  St.  Symeon  lived  among  us  now,  he 
would  have  earned  heaven,  if  the  police  permit- 
ted, by  praying  for  it,  during  thirty  years,  upon 
the  summit  of  a lamp-post.  In  India  the  Fakir 
was  beatified  by  standing  on  his  head,  under  a 
hot  sun,  beset  with  roasting  bonfires.  In  Green- 
land the  soul  expected  to  reach  bliss  by  sliding 
for  five  days  down  a rugged  rock,  wounding 
itself,  and  shivering  with  cold.  The  American 
Indians  sought  happiness  through  castigation, 
and  considered  vomits  the  most  expeditious 
mode  of  enforcing  self-denial  on  the  stomach. 
Some  tribes  of  Africans  believe,  that  on  the 
way  to  heaven  every  man’s  head  is  knocked 
against  a wall.  By  consent  of  mankind,  there- 
fore, it  is  granted  that  we  must  pass  Pain  on 
the  way  to  Pleasure. 

What  Pleasure  is,  when  reached,  none  but 
the  dogmatical  can  venture  to  determine.  To 
Greenlanders,  a spacious  fish-kettle,  forever  sim- 
mering, in  which  boiled  seals  forever  swim,  is 
the  delight  of  heaven.  And  remember  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Bailly,  Adam  and  Eve  gar- 
dened in  Nova  Zembla. 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  I call 
upon  you  to  prepare  for  your  domestic  pleasures 
with  a little  suffering;  nor,  when  I tell  you  what 
such  pleasures  are,  must  you  exclaim  against 
them  as  absurd.  Having  the  sanction  of  our 
forefathers,  they  arc  what  is  fashionable  now, 
and  consequently  they  arc  what  is  fit. 

I propose,  then,  that  you  should  give,  for  the 
entertainment  of  your  friends,  an  Evening  Party ; 
and  as  this  is  a scene  in  which  young  ladies  prom- 
inently figure,  I will,  if  you  please,  on  this  occa- 
sion, pay  particular  attention  to  your  daughter. 

O mystery  of  preparation  ! — Pardon,  sir.  You 
err  if  you  suppose  me  to  insinuate  that  ladies 
are  more  careful  over  personal  adornment  than 
the  gentlemen.  When  men  made  a display  of 
manhood,  wearing  beards,  it  is  recorded  that 
they  packed  them,  when  they  went  to  bed,  in 
pasteboard  cases,  lest  they  might  be  tumbled  in 
the  night.  Man  at  his  grimmest  is  as  vain  as 
woman,  even  when  he  stalks  about  bearded  and 
battlc-axed.  This  is  the  mystery  of  preparation 
in  your  daughter’s  case  : How  does  she  breathe? 
You  have  prepared  her  from  childhood  for  the 
part  she  is  to  play  to-night,  by  training  her  form 
into  the  only  shape  which  can  bo  looked  at  with 
complacency  in  any  ball-room.  A machine,  call- 
ed stays,  introduced  long  since  into  England 
by  the  Normans,  has  had  her  in  its  grip  from 
early  girlhood.  She  has  become  pale,  and — 
only  the  least  bit — liable  to  be  blue  about  the 
nose  and  fingers. 

Stays  are  an  c'<n*e!!ont  contrivance ; they  give 
a material  : :it>; ••  u*l  to  the  old  cause,  Unhcalthi- 
ncss  at  Ho.in-.  This  is  the  seorct  of  their  ex- 
cellence. A woman’s  ribs  are  narrow  at  the 


top,  and  as  they  approach  the  waist  they  widen, 
to  allow  room  for  the  lungs  to  play  within  them. 
If  you  can  prevent  the  ribs  from  widening,  you 
can  prevent  the  lungs  from  playing,  which  they 
have  no  right  to  do.  and  make  them  work.  This 
you  accomplish  by  the  agency  of  stays.  It  for- 
tunately happens  that  these  lungs  have  work  to 
do— the  putting  of  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
blood — which  they  are  unable  to  do  properly 
when  cramped  for  space;  it  becomes  about  as 
difficult  t i them  as  it  would  be  to  you  to  play 
the  trop  oone  in  a china  closet.  By  this  com- 
pression of  the  chest,  ladies  are  made  nervous, 
and  become  unfit  for  much  exertion  : they  do 
not,  however,  allow  us  to  suppose  that  they  have 
lost  flesh.  There  is  a fiction  of  attire  which 
would  induce,  in  a speculative  critic,  the  belief 
that  some  internal  flame  bad  caused  their  waists 
to  gutter,  and  that  the  ribs  had  all  run  down 
into  a lump  which  protrudes  behind  under  the 
waistband.  This  appearance  is,  I think,  a fic- 
tion; and  for  my  opinion  I have  newspaper 
authority.  In  the  papers  it  was  written,  one 
day  last  year,  that  the  hump  alluded  to  was 
tested  with  a pin,  upon  the  person  of  a lady, 
coming  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  it  was  found 
not  to  be  sensitive.  Brandy  exuded  from  the 
wound;  for  in  that  case  the  projection  was  a 
bladder,  in  which  the  prudent  housewife  was 
smuggling  comfort  in  a quiet  way.  The  touch 
of  a pin  changed  all  into  discomfort,  when  she 
found  that  she  was  converted  into  a peripatetic 
watering-can — brandying-can,  I should  have  said. 

Your  daughter  comes  down  stairs  dressed,  with 
a bouquet,  at  a time  when  the  dull  seeker  of 
Health  and  Strength  would  have  her  to  go  up 
stairs  with  a bed-candlestick.  Your  guests  ar- 
rive. Young  ladies,  thinly  clad  and  packed  in 
carriages,  emerge,  half-stifled ; put  a cold  foot, 
protected  by  a filmy  shoe,  upon  thb  pavement, 
and  run,  shivering,  into  your  house.  Well,  sir, 
we’ll  warm  them  presently.  But  suffer  me  to 
leave  you  now,  while  you  receive  your  guests. 

I know  a Phyllis,  fresh  from  the  country,  who 
gets  up  at  six  and  goes  to  bod  at  ten  ; who  know* 
no  perfume  but  a flower-garden,  and  ha>  worn 
no  bandage  to  her  waist  except  a sash.  She  is 
now  in  London,  and  desires  to  do  as  others  do. 
She  is  invited  to  your  party,  but  is  not  vet  come; 
it  may  he  well  for  me  to  call  upon  her  Why, 
in  the  name  of  Newgate,  what  is  going  on  ? 
Sho  is  shrieking  li  Murder!”  on  the  second  floor. 
Up  to  the  rescue  ! A judicious  maid  directs  me 
to  the  drawing-room  : 11  It’s  only  miss  a-trying 
on  her  stays.” 

Here  we  are,  sir;  Phyllis  and  I.  Yon  find 
the  room  oppressive — ’tiswith  perfume,  Phyllis. 
With  foul  air?  ah,  your  nice  country  nose  de- 
tects it ; yes,  thero  is  foul  air : not  nasty,  of 
course,  my  dear,  mixed,  as  it  here  is,  with  eau- 
de-Cologne  and  patchouli.  Pills  are  not  nasty, 
sugared.  A grain  or  two  of  arsenic  in  each 
might  bo  not  quite  exactly  neutralized  by  sagar; 
but  there  is  nothing  like  faith  in  a good  digestion. 
Why  do  the  gentlemen  cuddle  the  ladies,  and 
l spin  about  the  room  with  them,  like  tec-totum\? 
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Oh,  Phyllis!  Phyllis!  let  me  waltz  with  you. 
There,  do  you  not  see  how  it  is?  Faint,  are 
you — giddy — will  you  fall?  An  ice  will  re- 
fresh you.  Spasms  next ! Phyllis,  let  me  take 
you  home. 

Now  then,  sir,  Phyllis  has  been  put  to  bed ; 
allow  me  to  dance  a polka  with  your  daughter. 
Frail,  elegant  creature  that  she  is ! A glass  of 
wine— a macaroon:  good.  Son  tag,  yes;  and 
that  dear  novel.  That  was  a delightful  dance ; 
now  let  us  promenade.  The  room  is  close ; a 
glass  of  wine,  an  ice,  and  let  us  get  to  the  deli- 
cious draught  in  the  conservatory,  or  by  that  door. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ? The  next  quadrille — I look 
slily  at  my  watch,  and  Auber’s  grim  chorus 
rumbles  within  me,  “ Void  minuit  / void  min- 
uit  /”  Another  dance.  How  fond  she  seems 
to  be  of  macaroons ! Supper.  My  dear  sir,  I 
will  take  good  care  of  your  daughter.  One 
sandwich.  Champagne.  Bl&nc-mange.  Tip- 
sey-cake.  Brandy  cherries.  Glass  of  wine.  A 
macaroon.  Trifle.  Jelly.  Champagne.  Cus- 
tard. Macaroon.  Tbe  ladies  are  being  taken 
care  of — Yes,  now  in  their  absence  we  will 
drink  their  health,  and  wink  at  each  other  : 
their  and  our  Bad  Healths.  This  is  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  our  lives ; at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a dose  of  indigestion  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  three  hours  more  to  come  before  we 
get  to  bed.  You,  my  dear  sir,  hope  that  on 
many  occasions  like  the  present  you  may  see 
your  friends  around  you,  looking  as  glassy-eyed 
as  you  have  made  them  to  look  now.  We  will 
rejoin  the  ladies. 

Nothing  but  Champagne  could  have  enabled 
us  to  keep  up  the  evening  so  well.  We  were 
getting  weary  before  supper — but  we  have  had 
some  wine,  have  dug  the  spur  into  our  sides, 
and  on  we  go  again.  At  length,  even  the  bot- 
tle stimulates  our  worn-out  company  no  more ; 
and  then  we  separate.  Good-night,  dear  sir; 
we  have  spent  a Very  Pleasant  Evening  under 
your  roof. 

To-morrow,  when  you  depart  from  a late 
breakfast,  having  seen  your  daughter’s  face,  and 
her  boiled-mackerel  eye,  knowing  that  your 
wife  is  bilious,  and  that  your  son  has  just  gone 
out  for  soda-water,  you  will  feel  yourself  to  be 
a Briton  who  has  done  his  duty,  a man  who  has 
paid  something  on  account  of  his  great  debt  to 
civilized  society 

IV. 

THE  LIGHT  NUISANCE. 

Tieck  tells  us,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Sehild- 
biirger,”  that  the  town  council  of  that  spirited 
community  was  very  wise.  It  bad  been  noticed 
that  many  worthy  aldermen  and  common-coun- 
cilors were  in  the  habit  of  looking  out  of  window 
when  they  ought  to  be  attending  to  their  duties. 
A vote  was  therefore,  on  one  occasion,  passed 
by  a large  majority,  to  this  effectr  namely — 
Whereas  the  windows  of  the  Town-hall  are  a 
great  impediment  to  the  dispatch  of  public  busi- 
ness, it  is  ordered  that  before  the  next  day  of 
meeting  they  be  all  bricked  up.  When  the  ! 
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next  day  of  meeting  came,  the  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  Schildbiirg  were  surprised  to  And 
themselves  assembling  in  the  dark.  Presently, 
accepting  the  unlooked-for  fact,  they  settled 
down  into  an  edifying  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  darkness  was  not  more  convenient  for 
their  purposes  than  daylight.  Had  you  and  I 
been  there,  my  friend,  our  votes  in  the  division 
would  have  been,  like  the  vote  in  our  own 
House  of  Commons  a few  days  ago,  for  keeping 
out  the  Light  Nuisance  as  much  as  possible 
Darkness  is  better  than  daylight,  certainly. 

Now  this  admits  of  proof.  For,  let  me  ask, 
where  do  you  find  the  best  part  of  a lettuce  ? — 
not  in  the  outside  leaves.  Which  are  the  choioe 
parts  of  celery  ? — of  course,  the  white  shoots  in 
the  middle.  Why,  sir  ? Because  light  has 
never  come  to  them.  They  become  white  and 
luxurious  by  tying  up,  by  earthing  up,  by  any 
contrivance  which  has  kept  the  sun  at  bay.  It 
is  the  same  with  man : while  we  obstruct  the 
light  by  putting  brick  and  board  where  glass 
suggests  itself,  and  mock  the  light  by  picturing 
impracticable  windows  on  our  outside  wTalls — so 
that  our  houses  stare  about  like  blind  men  with 
glass  eyes — while  this  is  done,  we  sit  at  home 
and  blanch,  we  become  in  our  dim  apartments 
pale  and  delicate,  we  grow  to  look  refined,  as 
gentlemen  and  ladies  ought  to  look.  Let  the 
sanitary  doctor,  at  whose  head  we  have  thrown 
lettuces,  go  to  the  botanist  and  ask  him,  How, 
is  this?  Let  him  come  back  and  tell  11s,  Oh, 
gentlemen,  in  these  vegetables  the  natural  juices 
are  not  formed  when  you  exclude  the  light.  The 
natural  juices  in  the  lettuce  or  in  celery  are  fla- 
vored much  more  strongly  than  our  tastes  would 
relish,  and  therefore  we  induce  in  these  plants 
an  imperfect  development,  in  order  to  make  them 
eatable.  Very  well.  The  natural  juices  in  a 
man  are  stronger  than  good  taste  can  tolerate. 

Man  requires  horticulture  to  be  fit  to  come  to 
table.  To  rear  the  finer  sorts  of  human  kind, 
one  great  operation  necessary  is  to  banish  light 
as  much  as  possible. 

Ladies  know  that.  To  keep  their  faces  pale* 
they  pull  the  blinds  down  in  their  drawing- 
rooms, they  put  a vail  between  their  countenances 
and  the  sun  when  they  go  out,  and  carry,  like 
good  soldiers,  a great  shield  on  high,  by  name 
a Parasol,  to  ward  his  darts  off.  They  know 
better  than  to  let  the  old  god  kiss  them  into 
color,  as  he  does  the  peaches.  They  choose  to 
remain  green  fruit : and  we  all  know  that  to  be 
a delicacy. 

Yet  there  are  men  among  us  daring  to  pro- 
pose that  there  shall  no  longer  be  protection 
against  light ; men  who  would  tax  a house  by 
its  capaciousness,  and  let  the  sun  shine  into  it  un- 
hindered. The  so-called  sanitary  people  really 
seem  to  look  upon  their  fellow-creatures  as  sc 
many  cucumbers.  But  we  have  not  yet  fallen 
so  far  back  in  our  development.  Disease  is  0 
privilege.  Those  only  who  know  the  tender 
touch  of  a wife’s  hand,  the  quiet  kiss,  the  sooth- 
ing whisper,  can  appreciate  its  worth.  All  who 
are  not  dead  to  the  tenderest  emotions  will  la- 
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ment  the  day  when  light  is  turned  on  without  I One  topic  more.  Let  it  clearly  be  under- 


limit  in  our  houses.  We  have  no  wish  to  be 
blared  upon.  Frequently  pestilence  itself  avoids 
the  sunny  side  of  any  street,  and  prefers  walking 
in  the  shade.  Nay,  even  in  one  building,  as  in 
the  case  of  a great  barrack  at  St.  Petersburg, 
there  will  be  three  calls  made  by  disease  upon 
the  shady  side  of  the  establishment  for  every 
one  visit  that  it  pays  to  the  side  brightened  by 
the  sun ; and  this  is  known  to  happen  uniformly, 
for  a series  of  years.  Let  us  be  warned,  then. 
There  must  be  no  increase  of  windows  in  our 
houses  \ let  us  curtain  those  we  have,  and  keep 
our  blinds  well  down.  Let  morning  9un  or 
afternoon  sun  fire  no  volleys  in  upon  us.  Faded 
curtains,  faded  carpets,  all  ye  blinds  forbid ! But 
faded  faces  are  desirable.  It  is  a cheering  spec- 
tacle on  summer  afternoons  to  see  the  bright 
rays  beating  on  a row  of  windows,  all  the  way 
down  a street,  and  failing  to  find  entrance  any 
where.  Who  wrants  more  windows  ? Is  it  not 
obvious  that,  when  daylight  really  comes,  every 
window  we  possess  is  counted  one  too  many  ? 
[f  we  could  send  up  a large  balloon  into  the  skv, 
with  Mr.  Braidwood  and  a fire-engine,  to  get  the 
flames  of  the  sun  under,  just  a little  bit,  that 
would  be  something  rational.  More  light,  in- 
deed ! More  water  next,  no  doubt ! As  if  it 
were  not  perfectly  notorious  that  in  the  articles 
of  light,  water,  and  air,  Nature  outran  the  con- 
stable. We  have  to  keep  out  light  with  blinds 
and  vails,  and  various  machinery,  as  we  would 
keep  out  cockroaches  with  wTafers  ; we  keep  out 
air  with  pads  and  curtains;  and  still  there  are 
impertinent  reformers  clamoring  to  increase  our 
difficulty,  by  giving  us  more  window’s  to  protect 
against  the  inroads  of  those  household  nuisances. 

I call  upon  consistent  Englishmen  to  make  a 
stand  against  these  innovators.  There  is  need 
of  all  our  vigor.  In  1848,  the  repeal  of  the 
window-tax  was  scouted  from  the  Commons  by 
a sensible  majority  of  ninety-four.  In  1850,  the 
good  cause  has  triumphed  only  by  a precarious 
majority  of  three.  The  exertions  of  right- 
thinking  men  will  not  be  wanting,  when  the 
value  and  importance  of  a little  energetic  labor 
is  once  clearly  perceived. 

What  is  it  that  the  sanitary  agitators  want? 
To  tan  and  freckle  all  their  countrywomen,  and 
to  make  Britons  apple-faced  ? The  Persian 
hero,  Rustum,  when  a baby,  exhausted  seven 
nurses,  and  was  weaned  upon  seven  sheep  a 
day,  when  he  was  of  age  for  spoon-meat.  Are 
English  babies  to  be  Rustums?  When  Rus- 
tam’s mother,  Roubad&h,  from  a high  tower 
first  saw  and  admired  her  future  husband  Zal, 
she  let  her  ringlets  fall,  and  they  were  long, 
and  reached  unto  the  ground ; and  Zal  climbed 
up  by  them,  and  knelt  down  at  her  feet,  and 
asked  to  marry  her.  Are  British  ladies  to  be 
strengthened  into  Roubadahs,  with  hair  like  a 
ship’s  cable,  up  which  husbands  may  clamber? 
In  the  present  state  of  the  mania  for  public 
health,  it  is  quite  time  that  every  patriotic  man 
should  put  these  questions  seriously  to  his  con- 
science 
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| stood,  that  against  artificial  light  we  can  make 
no  objection.  Between  sun  and  candle  there 
are  more  contrasts  than  the  mere  difference  in 
brilliancy.  The  light  which  comes  down  from 
the  sky  not  only  cats  no  air  out  of  our  mouths, 
but  it  comes  charged  with  mysterious  and  sub- 
tle principles  which  have  a purifying,  vivifying 
power.  It  is  a powerful  ally  of  health,  and  we 
make  war  against  it.  But  artificial  light  con- 
tains no  sanitary  marvels.  *When  the  ga? 
streams  through  half  a dozen  jets  into  your 
room,  and  burns  there  and  gives  light ; wheD 
candles  become  shorter  and  shorter,  until  they 
are  “burnt  out”  and  seen  no  more;  you  know 
what  happens.  Nothing  in  Nature  ceases  to 
exist.  Your  camphine  has  left  the  lamp,  but  it 
has  not  vanished  out  of  being.  Nor  has  it 
been  converted  into  light.  Light  is  a visible 
action ; and  candles  are  no  more  converted  into 
light  when  they  are  burning,  than  breath  is  con- 
verted into  speech  when  you  are  talking.  The 
breath,  having  produced  speech,  mixes  with  the 
atmosphere;  gas,  camphine,  candles,  having 
produced  light,  do  the  same.  If  you  saw  fifty 
wax-lights  shrink  to  their  sockets  last  week  in 
an  unventilated  ball-room,  yet,  though  invisible, 
they  had  not  left  you ; for  their  elements  were 
in  the  room,  and  you  were  breathing  them 
Their  light  had  been  a sign  that  they  were 
combining  chemically  with  the  air ; in  so  com- 
bining they  were  changed,  but  they  became  a 
poison.  Every  artificial  light  is,  of  necessity,  a 
little  workshop  for  the  conversion  of  gas,  otl 
spirit,  or  candle  into  respirable  poison.  Let  no 
sanitary  tongue  persuade  you  that  the  more  we 
have  of  such  a process,  the  more  need  we  have 
of  ventilation.  Ventilation  is  a catchword  for 
the  use  of  agitators,  in  which  it  does  not  become 
any  person  of  refinement  to  exhibit  interest. 

The  following  hint  will  be  received  thank- 
fully by  gentlemen  who  would  be  glad  to  merit 
spectacles.  To  make  your  eyes  weak,  use  a 
fluctuating  light ; nothing  can  be  better  adapted 
for  your  purpose  than  what  are  called  u mould ' r 
candles.  The  joke  of  them  consists  in  this: 
they  begin  with  giving  you  sufficient  light ; but, 
as  the  wick  grows,  the  radiance  lessens,  and 
your  eye  gradually  accommodates  itself  to  the 
decrease : suddenly  they  are  snuffed,  and  your 
eye  leaps  back  to  its  original  adjustment,  there 
begins  another  slide,  and  then  leaps  back  again. 

Much  practice  of  this  kind  serves  very  well  as 
a familiar  introduction  to  the  use  of  glasses. 

V. 

PASSING  THE  BOTTLE. 

A brass  button  from  the  coat  of  Saint  Peter 
was  at  one  time  shown  to  visitors  among  the 
treasures  of  a certain  church  in  Nassau ; possi- 
bly some  traveler  of  more  experience  may  have 
met  with  a false  collar  from  the  wardrobe  of 
Saint  Paul.  The  intellect  displayed  of  old  by 
holy  saints  and  martyrs,  we  may  reasonably 
believe  to  have  surpassed  the  measure  of  » 
bishop’s  understanding  in  the  present  day ; for 
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wo  have  the  authority  of  eyesight  and  tradition 
in  asserting  that  the  meanest  of  those  ancient 
worthies  possessed  not  less  than  three  skulls, 
and  that  a great  saint  must  have  had  so  very 
many  heads,  that  it  would  have  built  the  fortune 
of  a man  to  be  his  hatter.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  relics  are  fictitious;  nevertheless,  they 
are  the  boast  of  their  possessors ; they  are  ex- 
hibited as  genuine,  and  thoroughly  believed  to 
be  so.  Sir,  did  your  stomach  never  suggest  to 
you  that  doctored  elder-berry  of  a recent  brew 
had  been  uncorked  with  veneration  at  some 
dinner-table  as  a bottle  of  old  port  ? Have  you 
experience  of  any  festive  friend,  who  can  com- 
mit himself  to  doubt  about  the  age  and  genu- 
ineness of  his  wine?  The  cellar  is  the  social 
relic-chamber;  every  bin  rejoices  in  a most 
veracious  legend  ; and,  whether  it  be  over  wine 
or  over  .relics  that  we  wonder,  equal  difficulties 
start  up  to  obstruct  our  faith. 

Our  prejudices,  for  example,  run  so  much  in 
favor  of  one-headed  men,  that  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  the  notion  of  a saint  who  had  six 
night-caps  to  put  on  when  he  went  to  bed,  and 
when  he  got  up  in  the  morning  had  six  beards 
to  shave.  Knowing  that  the  Russians,  by 
themselves,  drink  more  Champagne  than  France 
exports,  and  that  it  must  rain  grapes  at  Hock- 
heim  before  that  place  can  yield  all  the  wine  we 
English  label  Hock,  and  haunted  as  we  are  by 
the  same  difficulty  when  we  look  to  other  kinds 
of  foreign  wine,  we  feel  a justified  suspicion  that 
the  same  glass  of  “genuine  old  port”  can  not 
be  indulged  in  simultaneously  by  ten  people. 
If  only  one  man  of  the  number  drinks  it,  what 
is  that  eidolon  which  delights  the  other  nino  ? 

When  George  the  Fourth  was  Regent,  he 
possessed  a small  store  of  the  choicest  wine,  and 
never  called  for  it.  There  were  some  gentle- 
men in  his  establishment  acquainted  with  its 
merits;  these  took  upon  themselves  to  rescue 
it  from  undeserved  neglect.  Then  the  prince 
talked  about  his  treasure — when  little  remained 
thereof  except  the  bottles  ; and  it  was  to  be  pro- 
duced at  a forthcoming  dinner-party.  The  gen- 
tlemen, who  knew  its  flavor,  visited  the  vaults 
of  an  extensive  wine-merchant,  and  there  they 
vainly  sought  to  look  upon  its  like  again.  “ In 
those  dim  solitudes  and  awful  ceils”  they, 
groaning  in  spirit,  made  a confessor  of  the  mer- 
chant, who,  for  a fee,  engaged  to  save  them  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  As  an  artist  in  wine,  hav- 
ing obtained  a sample  of  the  stuff  required,  this 
dealer  undertook  to  furnish  a successful  imita- 
tion. So  he  did  ; for,  having  filled  those  bottles 
with  a wondrous  compound,  he  sent  them  to  the 
palace  just  before  the  fateful  dinner-hour,  ex- 
horting the  conspirators  to  take  heed  how  they 
suffered  any  to  be  left.  The  compound  would 
become  a tell-tale  after  twelve  hours1  keeping. 
The  prince  that  evening  enjoyed  his  wine. 

The  ordinary  manufacture  of  choice  wine  for 
people  who  are  not  princes,  requires  the  follow- 
ing ingredients : for  tbe  original  fluid,  cider,  or 
common  cape,  raisin,  grape,  parsnip,  or  elder 
wine ; a wine  made  of  rhubarb  (for  Champagne) ; 
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to  tbese  may  be  added  water.  A fit  stock  hav- 
ing been  chosen,  strength,  color,  and  flavor  may 
be  grafted  on  it.  Use  is  made  of  these  mate- 
rials : for  color — burnt  sugar,  logwood,  cochi- 
neal, red  sanders  wood,  or  elder-berries.  Plain 
spirit  or  brandy  for  strength.  For  nutty  flavor, 
bitter  almonds.  For  fruitiness,  Dantzic  spruce. 

For  fullness  or  smoothness,  honey.  For  port- 
wine  flavor,  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  raisins.  For 
bouquet,  orris  root  or  ambergris.  For  rough- 
ness or  dryness,  alum,  oak  sawdust,  rhatany  or 
kino.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  imitation 
should  contain  one  drop  of  the  wine  whose  name 
it  bears ; but  a skillful  combination  of  the  true 
and  false  is  desirable,  if  price  permit.  Every 
pint  of  tbe  pure  wine  thus  added  to  a mixture 
is,  of  course,  so  much  abstracted  from  the  stock 
of  unadulterated  juice. 

You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  a free  use 
of  wine,  not  highly  price^,  is  likely  to  assist  us 
very  much  in  our  endeavors  to  establish  an  un- 
healthy home.  Fill  your  cellar  with  bargains ; 
be  a genuine  John  Bull;  invite  your  friends, 
and  pass  the  bottle. 

There  is  hope  for  us  also  in  the  recollection, 
that  if  chance  force  upon  us  a small  stock  of 
wine  that  has  not  been,  in  England,  under  the 
doctor’s  hands,  we  know  not  what  may  have 
been  done  to  it  abroad.  The  botanist,  Robert 
Fortune,  was  in  China  when  the  Americans 
deluged  the  Chinese  market  with  their  orders 
for  Young  Hyson  tea.  The  Chinese  very 
promptly  met  the  whole  doraand ; and  Fortune 
in  his  “Wanderings”  has  told  us  how.  He 
found  his  way  to  a Young  Hyson  manufactory, 
where  coarse  old  Congou  leaves  were  being 
chopped,  and  carefully  manipulated  by  those 
ingenious  merchants  the  Chinese.  But  it  is  in 
human  nature  for  other  folks  than  the  Chinese 
to  be  ingenious  in  such  matters.  We  may, 
therefore,  make  up  our  minds  that,  since  the 
demand  for  wine  from  certain  celebrated  vine- 
yards, largely  exceeds  all  possibility  of  genuine 
supply,  since,  also,  every  man  who  asks  is  satis- 
fied, it  is  inevitable  that  the  groat  majority  ol 
wine-drinkers  are  satisfied  with  a factitious 
article.  The  chances  are  against  our  very  often 
meeting  with  a glass  of  port  that  has  not  taken 
physic.  So,  let  us  never  drink  dear  wine,  nor 
ask  a chemist  wnat  is  in  our  bottles.  Enough 
that  they  contain  for  us  delightful  poison. 

That  name  for  wine,  “delightful  poison,”  is 
not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  Per- 
sepolis.  Jcmsheed  was  fond  of  grapes,  Ferdusi 
tells,  and  once,  when  grapes  went  out  of  season, 
stored  up  for  himself  some  jars  of  grape-juice. 

After  a while  he  went  to  seek  for  a refreshing 
draught;  then  fermentation  was  in  progress; 
and  he  found  his  juice  abominably  nasty.  A 
severe  stomach-ache  induced  him  to  believe  that 
the  liquor  had  acquired,  in  some  way,  dangerous 
qualities,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  accidents,  he 
labeled  each  jar,  “ Poison.”  More  time  elapsed, 
and  then  one  of  his  wives,  in  trouble  of  soul, 
weary  of  life,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  her  ex* 
isle  nee.  Poison  was  handy;  bat  a draught 
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transformed  her  trouble  into  joy;  more  of  it 
stupefied,  but  did  not  kill  her.  That  woman 
kept  a secret : she  alone  exhausted  all  the  jars. 
Jemsheed  then  found  them  to  be  empty.  Ex- 
planations followed.  The  experiment  was  tried 
once  more,  and  wine,  being  so  discovered,  was 
thereafter  entitled  “ the  delightful  poison.” 
What  Jemsheed  would  have  said  to  a bottle  of 
port  out  of  our  friend  Hoggin’s  cellar — but  I 
tread  on  sacred  ground. 

Of  good  wine  health  requires  none,  though  it 
will  tolerate  a little.  Our  prospect,  therefore, 
when  the  bottle  passes  briskly,  is  encouraging. 
Is  the  wine  good,  we  may  expect  some  indiges- 
tion ; is  it  bad,  who  can  tell  what  disorders  wo 
may  not  expect?  Hoggins,  I know,  drinks 
more  thar  a quart  without  disordering  his 
stomach  He  has  long  been  a supporter  of  the 
cause  we  are  now  advocating,  and  therein  finds 
one  of  his  rewards.  It  is  not  safe  to  pinch  a 
Eger’s  tail ; yet,  when  the  animal  is  sick,  per- 
haps he  will  not  bite  although  you  tread  upon 
it  heavily.  Healthy  men  and  healthy  stomachs 
tolerate  do  oppression. 

London  is  full  now ; elsewhere  country  folks 
come  out  of  doors,  invited  by  fine  weather. 
Walk  where  you  will,  in  country  or  in  town, 
and  look  at  all  the  faces  that  you  meet.  Tra- 
verse the  Strand,  and  Regent-street,  and  Hoi-  j 
born,  and  Cheapside ; get  into  a boat  at  London 
bridge,  steam  to  Gravesend,  and  look  at  your 
fellow-passengers : examine  where  you  will, 
the  stamp  of  our  civilization,  sickliness,  is  upon 
nine  people  in  any  ten.  There  are  good  reasons 
why  this  should  be  so,  and  so  let  it  continue. 
We  have  excluded  sanitary  calculations  from 
our  social  life ; we  have  had  hitherto  unhealthy 
homes,  and  we  will  keep  them.  Bede  tells  of  a 
Mercian  noble  on  his  death-bed,  to  whom  a 
ghost  exhibited  a scrap  of  paper,  upon  which 
were  written  his  good  deeds ; then  the  door 
opened,  and  an  interminable  file  of  ghosts 
Drought  in  a mile  or  two  of  scroll,  whereon  his 
misdeeds  were  all  registered,  and  made  him 
read  them.  Our  wars  against  brute  health  are 
glorious,  and  wo  rejoice  to  feel  that  of  such  sins 
we  have  no  scanty  catalogue ; we  are  content 
with  our  few  items  of  mere  sanitary  virtue. 
As  for  sanitary  reformers,  they  are  a company 
of  Danaids ; they  may  get  some  of  us  into  their 
sieve,  but  we  shall  soon  slip  out  again.  When 
a traveler  proposed,  at  Ghadames  in  the  Sahara, 
to  put  up  a lantern  here  and  there  of  nights 
among  the  pitch-dark  streets,  the  people  said 
his  notion  might  be  good,  but  that,  as  such 
things  never  had  been  tried  before,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  make  the  trial  of  them  now. 
The  traveler,  a Briton,  must  have  felt  quite  at 
home  when  he  heard  that  objection.  Amen, 
then ; with  the  Ghadamese,  we  say,  Let  us 
have  no  New  Lights. 

YI. 

ART  AGAINST  APPETITE. 

Thr  object  of  food  is,  to  support  the  body  in 
Ha  natural  development  that  it  may  reach  a 


reasonable  age  without  becoming  too  robust. 
Civilization  can  instruct  us  so  to  manage,  that 
a gentle  dissolution  tread  upon  the  heels  of 
growth,  that,  as  Metastasio  hath  it, 

a dalle  face, 

81  comincia  a morir  quando  al  nasce.*  * 

An  infant’s  appetite  is  all  for  milk ; but  an 
suggests  a few  additions  to  that  lamentahh 
simple  diet.  A lady  not  long  since  compla- 
cently informed  her  medical  attendant  that,  foi 
the  use  of  a baby,  then  about  eight  months  old 
she  had  spent  nine  pounds  in  “ Infant’s  Preserv- 
ative.” Of  this,  or  of  some  like  preparation, 
the  advertisements  tells  us  that  it  compels  Nature 
to  be  orderly,  and  that  all  infants  take  it  with 
greediness.  So  we  have  even  justice  to  the  child. 
Pet  drinks  Preservative ; papa  drinks  Port. 

Then  there  is  “farinaceous  food.”  Here, 
for  a purpose,  we  must  interpolate  a bit  oi 
science.  There  is  a division  of  food  into  two 
great  classes,  nourishment  and  fuel.  Nourish- 
ment is  said  to  exist  chiefly  in  animal  flesh  and 
blood,  and  in  vegetable  compounds  which  ex- 
actly correspond  thereto,  called  vegetable  fibrine, 
albumen,  and  caseine.  Fuel  exists  in  whatever 
contains  much  carbon  : fat  and  starchy  vegeta- 
bles, potatoes,  gum,  sugar,  alcoholic  liquors.  If 
a person  take  more  nourishment  than  he  wants, 
it  is  said  to  be  wasted ; if  he  take  more  fuel  than 
he  wants,  part  of  it  is  wasted,  and  part  of  it  tb* 
body  stacks  away  as  fat.  These  men  of  science 
furthermore  assert,  that  the  correct  diet  of  s 
healthy  man  must  contain  eight  parts  of  fuel 
food  to  one  of  nourishment.  This  preserves 
equilibrium,  they  say — suits,  therefore,  an  adult; 
the  child  which  has  to  become  bigger  as  it  lives 
has  use  for  an  excess  of  nourishment.  And  sc 
one  of  the  doctors,  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  gives 
this  table ; it  has  been  often  copied.  The  pro 
portion  of  nourishment  to  fuel  is  in 


Milk  (food  for  a growing  animal) 1 to  i 

Beans 1 ** 

Oatmeal..... 1 " & 

Barley 1 " 7. 

Wheat  flour  (food  for  an  animal  at  rest) . 1 **  8. 

Potatoes. 1 • o 

Rice 1 - 10. 

Turnips 1 * 1L 

Arrow-root,  tapioca,  sago 1 " 2d. 

Starch 1 " 4a 


Very  well,  gentlemen,  we  take  your  fact 
As  sBgritudin&ry  men,  we  know  what  use  l. 
make  of  them.  We  will  give  infants  farinaceora 
food;  arrow-root,  tapioca,  and  the  like;  quite 
ready  to  be  taught  by  you  that  so  we  give  one 
particle  of  nourishment  in  twenty-six.  Tell  us- 
this  diet  is  like  putting  leeches  on  a child.  We 
are  content.  Leeches  give  a delicate  whiteness 
that  we  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  obtain  with- 
out the  biting  or  the  bloodshed. 

Sanitary  people  will  allow*  a child,  up  to  its 
seventh  year,  nothing  beyond  bread,  milk,  water, 
sugar,  light  meat  broth,  without  fat,  and  fre«b 

* From  swaddling-clothes. 

Dying  begins  at  birth. 
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meat  for  its  dinner — when  it  is  old  enough  to 
bite  it — with  a little  well-cooked  vegetable. 
They  confine  a child,  poor  creature,  to  this 
miserable  fare;  permitting,  in  due  season,  only 
a pittance  of  the  ripest  fruit. 

They  would  give  children,  while  they  are 
growing,  oatmeal  and  milk  for  breakfast,  made 
into  a porridge.  They  would  deny  them  beer. 
You  know  how  strengthening  that  is,  and  yet 
these  people  say  that  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
meat  in  a whole  bucketful.  They  would  deny 
them  comfits,  cakes,  wine,  pastry,  and  grudge 
them  nuts ; but  our  boys  shall  rebel  against  all 
this.  We  will  teach  them  to  regard  cake  as 
bliss,  and  wine  as  glory ; we  will  educate  them 
to  a love  of  tarts.  Once  let  our  art  secure  over 
the  stomach  its  ascendency,  and  the  civilized 
organ  acquires  new  desires.  Vitiated  cravings, 
let  the  sanitary  doctors  call  them ; let  them  say 
that  children  will  eat  garbage,  as  young  women 
will  eat  chalk  and  coals,  not  because  it  is  their 
nature  so  to  do,  but  because  it  is  a symptom  of 
disordered  function.  We  know  nothing  about 
function.  Art  against  Appetite  has  won  the  day, 
and  the  pale  face  of  civilization  is  established. 

Plain  sugar,  it  is  a good  thing  to  forbid  our 
children;  there  is  something  healthy  in  their 
love  of  it.  Suppose  we  tell  them  that  it  spoils 
the  teeth.  They  enow  no  better ; we  do.  We 
know  that  the  negroes,  who  in  a great  measure 
live  upon  sugar,  are  quite  famous  for  their  sound 
white  teeth ; and  Mr.  Richardson  tells  us  of 
tribes  among  the  Arabs  of  Sahara,  whose  beau- 
tiful teeth  he  lauds,  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  about  them  a stick  of  sugar  in  a 
leathern  case,  which  they  bring  out  from  time 
to  time  for  a suck,  as  we  bring  out  the  snuff- 
box for  a pinch.  But  we  will  tell  our  children 
that  plain  sugar  spoils  the  teeth ; sugar  mixed 
with  chalk  or  verdigris,  or  any  other  mess — that 
is  to  say,  civilized  sugar — they  are  welcome  to. 

And  for  ourselves,  we  will  eat  any  thing. 
The  more  our  cooks,  with  spice,  with  druggery 
and  pastry,  raise  our  wonder  up,  the  more  we 
will  approve  their  handicraft.  We  will  excite 
the  stomach  with  a peppered  soup;  we  will 
make  fish  indigestible  with  melted  butter,  and 
correct  the  butter  with  cayenne.  We  will  take 
sauces,  we  will  drink  wine,  we  will  drink  beer, 
we  will  eat  pie-crust,  we  will  eat  indescribable 
productions — we  will  take  celery,  and  cheese, 
and  ale — we  will  take  liqueur — we  will  take 
wine  and  olives  and  more  wine,  and  oranges 
and  almonds,  and  any  thing  else  that  may  pre- 
sent itself,  and  we  will  call  all  that  our  dinner, 
and  for  such  the  stomach  shall  accept  it.  We 
will  eat  more  than  we  need,  but  will  compel  an 
appetite.  Art  against  Appetite  forever. 

Sanitary  people  bear  ill-will  to  pie-crust ; they 
teach  that  butter,  after  being  baked  therein,  be- 
comes a compound  hateful  to  the  stomach.  We 
will  eat  pies,  we  will  eat  pastry,  we  will  eat — 
we  would  eat  M.  Soyer  himself  in  a tart,  if  it 
were  possible. 

We  will  uphold  London  milk.  Mr.  Rugg  says 
that  it  is  apt  to  ccntain  chalk,  the  brains  of  sheep, 


oxen,  and  cows,  flour,  starch,  treacle,  whiting, 
sugar  of  lead,  arnotto,  size,  etc.  Who  cares  for 
Mr.  Rugg  ? London  milk  is  better  than  coun- 
try milk,  for  London  cows  are  town  cows.  They 
live  in  a city,  in  close  sheds,  in  our  own  dear 
alleys — are  consumptive — they  are  delightful 
cows ; only  their  milk  is  too  strong,  it  requires 
watering  and  doctoring,  and  then  it  is  delicious 
milk. 

Tea  we  are  not  quite  sure  about.  Some 
people  say  that  because  tea  took  so  sudden  a 
hold  upon  the  human  appetite,  because  it  spread 
so  widely  in  so  short  a time,  that  therefore  it 
supplies  a want : its  use  is  natural.  Liebig 
suggests  that  it  supplies  a constituent  of  bile. 

I think  rather  that  its  use  has  become  general 
because  it  causes  innocent  intoxication.  Few 
men  are  not  glad  to  be  made  cheerful  harmless- 
ly. For  this  reason  1 think  it  is  that  the  use  of 
tea  and  coffee  has  become  popular;  and  since 
whatever  sustains  cheerfulness  advances  health 
— the  body  working  with  good  will  under  a 
pleasant  master — tea  does  our  service  little 
good.  In  excess,  no  doubt,  it  can  be  rendered 
hurtful  (so  can  bread  and  butter) ; but  the  best 
way  of  pressing  it  into  employment,  as  an  ®gri- 
tudinary  aid,  is  by  the  practice  of  taking  it  ex- 
tremely hot.  A few  observations  upon  the 
temperature  at  which  food  is  refused  by  all  the 
lower  animals,  will  soon  convince  you  that  in 
man — not  as  regards  tea  only,  but  in  a great 
many  respects — Art  has  established  her  own 
rule,  and  that  the  Appetite  of  Nature  has  been 
conquered. 

We  have  a great  respect  for  alcoholic  liquors. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  excess  of  these  makes 
fat ; they,  therefore,  who  have  least  need  of  fat, 
according  to  our  rules,  ore  those  who  have  most 
need  of  wine  and  beer. 

Of  ordinary  meats  there  is  not  much  to  say. 

We  have  read  of  Dr.  Beaumont’s  servant,  who 
had  an  open  musket-hole  leading  into  his  stom- 
ach, through  which  the  doctor  made  experiments. 

Many  experiments  were  made,  and  tables  drawn 
of  no  great  value  on  the  digestibility  of  divers 
kinds  of  meat.  Climate  and  habit  are,  on  such 
points,  paramount.  Pig  is  pollution  to  the 
children  of  the  Sun,  the  Jew,  and  Mussulman; 
but  children  of  winter,  the  Scandinavians,  could 
not  imagine  Paradise  complete  without  it. 
Schrimner,  the  sacred  hog,  cut  up  daily  and 
eaten  by  the  tenants  of  Walhalla,  collected  his 
fragments  in  the  night,  and  was  in  his  sty  again 
ready  for  slaughter  the  next  morning.  These 
things  concern  us  little,  for  it  is  not  with  plain 
meat  that  we  have  here  to  do,  but  with  the  noble 
art  of  Cookery.  That  art,  which  once  obeyed 
and  now  commands  our  appetite,  which  is  be-  , 
come  the  teacher  where  it  was  the  taught,  we 
duly  reverence.  When  ®gritudinary  science, 
shall  obtain  its  college,  and  when  each  Un- 
healthy Course  shall  have  its  eminent  professor 
to  teach  Theory  and  Practice — then  we  shall 
have  a Court  of  Aldermen  for  Patrons,  a Grave- 
digger for  Principal,  and  a Cook  shall  be  Dean 
of  Faculty. 
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VII. 


THE  WATER  PARTY. 

Water  rains  from  heaven,  and  leaps  out  of 
the  earth;  it  rolls  about  the  land  in  rivers,  it 
accumulates  in  lakes  ; three-fourths  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  is  water;  yet  there  are 
men  unable  to  be  clean.  “ God  loveth  the 
clean,”  said  Mahomet.  He  was  a sanitary 
reformer ; he  was  a notorious  impostor ; and  it 
is  our  duty  to  resist  any  insidious  attempt  to 
introduce  his  doctrines. 

There  are  in  London  districts  of  filth  which 
speak  to  us — through  the  nose — in  an  emphatic 
manner.  Their  foul  air  is  an  atmosphere  of 
charity;  for  we  pass  through  it  pitying  the 
poor.  Burke  said  of  a certain  miser  to  whom 
an  estate  was  left,  “that  now,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  he  would  set  up  a pocket-handkerchief.” 
We  hope,  of  the  miserable,  that  when  they  come 
into  their  property  they  may  bo  able  to  afford 
themselves  a little  lavender  and  musk.  We 
might  be  willing  to  subscribe  for  the  correction 
now  and  then,  with  aromatic  cachou,  of  the 
town’s  bad  breath ; but  water  is  a vulgar  sort 
of  thing,  and  of  vulgarity  the  less  we  have  the 
better. 

In  truth,  we  have  not  much  of  it.  We  are 
told  that  in  a great  city  Water  is  maid  of  all 
work  ; has  to  assist  our  manufactures,  to  supply 
daily  our  saucepans  and  our  tea-kettles ; has  to 
cleanse  our  clothes,  our  persons,  and  our  houses; 
to  provide  baths,  to  wash  our  streets,  and  to 
flood  away  the  daily  refuse  of  the  people,  with 
their  slaughter-houses,  markets,  hospitals,  &c. 
Our  dozen  reservoirs  in  London  yield  a supply 
daily  averaging  thirty  gallons  to  each  head — 
which  goes  partly  to  make  swamps,  partly  to 
waste,  partly  to  rot.  as  it  is  used  in  tubs  or  cis- 
terns. Rome  in  her  pride  used  once  to  supply 
water  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  hundred 
gallons  daily  to  each  citizen.  That  was  excess. 
In  London  half  a million  of  people  get  no  water 
at  all  into  their  houses;  but  as  those  people 
live  in  the  back  settlements,  and  keep  out  of 
our  sight,  their  dirt  is  no  great  matter  of  con- 
cern. We,  for  our  own  parts,  have  enough 
to  cook  with,  have  whereof  to  drink,  wherewith 
to  wash  our  feet  sometimes,  to  wet  our  fingers 
and  the  corner  of  a towel — wo  inquire  no  fur- 
ther. Drainage  and  all  such  topics  involve  de- 
tails positively  nasty,  and  we  blush  for  any  of 
our  fellow-citizens  who  take  delight  in  chatter- 
ing about  them. 

We  are  told  to  regard  the  habits  of  an  infant 
world.  London,  the  brain  of  a vast  empire,  is 
advised  now  to  forget  her  civilization,  and  to  go 
back  some  thousand  years.  We  arc  to  look  at 
Persian  aqueducts,  attributed  to  Noah's  great- 
grandson — at  Carthaginians,  Etruscans,  Mex- 
icans— at  what  Rome  did.  It  frets  us  when 
we  are  thus  driven  to  an  obvious  reply.  Man 
in  an  unripe  and  half-civilized  condition,  has  not 
found  out  the  vulgarity  of  water;  for  his  brutish 
instinct  is  not  overcome.  All  savages  believe 
that  water  is  essential  to  their  life,  and  desire  it 
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in  unlimited  abundance.  Cultivation  teaches 
us  another  life,  in  which  our  animal  existence 
neither  gets  nor  merits  much  attention.  As  for 
the  Romans,  so  perpetually  quoted,  it  was  a 
freak  of  theirs  to  do  things  massively.  While 
they  were  yet  almost  barbarians,  they  built  that 
Cloaca  through  which  afterward  Agrippa  sailed 
down  to  the  Tiber  in  a boat.  Who  wishes  to 
see  His  Worship  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
emerging  in  his  state  barge  from  a London 
sewer? 

Now  here  is  inconsistency.  Thirty  million 
gallons  of  corruption  are  added  daily  by  our 
London  sewers  to  the  Thames:  that  is  one 
object  of  complaint,  good  in  itself,  because  we 
drink  Thames  water.  But  in  the  next  breath 
it  is  complained  that  a good  many  million  gal- 
lons more  should  be  poured  out ; that  there  are 
three  hundred  thousand  cesspools  more  to  be 
washed  up;  that  as  much  filth  as  would  make 
a lake  six  feet  in  depth,  a mile  long,  and  a 
thousand  feet  across,  lies  under  London  stag- 
nant ; and  they  would  wish  this  also  to  be 
swept  into  the  river.  I heard  lately  of  a gen- 
tleman who  is  tormented  with  the  constant  fancy 
that  he  has  a scorpion  down  his  back.  He  asks 
every  neighbor  to  put  in  his  band  and  fetch  it 
out,  but  no  amount  of  fetching  out  ever  relieves 
him.  That  is  a national  < elusion.  Our  en- 
lightened public  is  much  troubled  with  such 
scorpions.  Sanitary  writers  are  infested  with 
them. 

They  also  say,  That  in  one-half  of  London 
people  drink  Thames  water ; and  in  the  other 
half,  get  water  from  the  Chad  well  spring  and 
River  Lea.  That  the  River  Lea,  for  twenty 
miles,  flows  through  a densely-peopled  district, 
and  is,  in  its  passage,  drenched  with  refuse 
matter  from  the  population  on  its  banks.  That 
there  is  added  to  Thames  water  the  waste  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages ; and  that  between  Richmond  and  Water- 
loo-bridge  more  than  two  hundred  sewers  dis- 
charge into  it  their  fetid  matter.  That  the 
washing  to  and  fro  of  tide  secures  the  arrival 
of  a large  portion  of  filth  from  below  Westmin- 
ster, at  Hammersmith;  effects  a perfect  mixture, 
which  is  still  farther  facilitated  by  the  splashing 
of  the  steamboats.  Mr.  Hassal  has  published 
engravings  of  the  microscopic  aspect  of  water 
taken  from  companies  which  suck  the  river 
up  at  widely-separated  stages  of  its  course 
through  town — so  tested,  one  drop  differs  little 
from  another  »n  the  degree  «>f  its  impurity.  They 
tell  us  that  two  companies — the  Lambeth  and 
West  Middlesex — supply  Thames  Mixture  to 
subscribers  as  it  comes  to  them ; but  that  others 
filter  more  or  less.  They  say  that  filtering  can 
expurge  nothing  but  mechanical  impurities, 
while  the  dissolved  pollution  which  no  filter 
can  extract  is  that  part  which  communicates 
disease.  We  know  this;  well,  and  what  then? 

There  are  absurdities  so  lifted  above  ridicule, 
that  Mom  us  himself  would  spoil  part  of  the  fun 
if  he  attempted  to  trangress  beyond  a naked 
statement  of  them.  What  do  the  members  of 
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this  Water  Party  want  ? I711  tell  you  what  I 

verily  believe  they  are  insane  enough  to  look 
for. 

They  would,  if  possible,  forsake  Thames  wa- 
ter, calling  it  dirty,  saying  it  is  hard.  So  hard 
they  say  it  is,  that  it  requires  three  spoonfuls 
of  tea  instead  of  two  in  every  man’s  pot,  two 
pounds  of  soap  for  one  in  every  man’s  kitchen. 
So  they  would  fetch  soft  water  from  a Gather- 
ing Ground  in  Surrey,  adopting  an  example  set 
in  Lancashire ; from  rain-fall  on  the  heaths  be- 
tween Bagshot  and  Farnham,  and  from  tribu- 
taries of  the  River  Wey,  they  would  collect 
water  in  covered  reservoirs,  and  bring  it  by  a 
covered  Aqueduct  to  London.  In  London, 
they  would  totally  abolish  cisterns,  and  all  inter- 
mittenoe  of  supply.  Water  in  London  they 
would  have  to  be,  as  at  Nottingham,  accessible 
in  all  rooms  at  all  times.  They  would  have 
water,  at  high  pressure,  climbing  about  every 
bouse  in  every  court  and  alley.  They  would 
place  water,  so  to  speak,  at  the  finger’s  end, 
limiting  no  household  as  to  quantity.  They 
would  enable  every  man  to  bathe.  They  would 
revolutionize  the  sewer-system,  and  have  the 
town  washed  daily,  like  a good  Mahometan, 
clean  to  the  finger-nails.  They  hint  that  all 
this  might  not  even  be  expensive ; that  the  cost 
of  disease  and  degradation  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  cost  of  health  and  self-respect,  as  to 
pay  back,  possibly,  our  outlay,  and  then  yield  a 
profit  to  the  nation.  They  say  that,  even  if  it 
were  a money  loss,  it  would  be  moral  gain; 
and  they  ask  whether  we  have  not  spent  mil- 
lions, ere  now,  upon  less  harmless  commodities 
than  water? 

An  ingenious  fellow  had  a fiddle — all,  he  said, 
made  out  of  bis  own  head ; and  wood  enough 
was  left  to  make  another.  He  must  have  been 
a sanitary  man ; his  fiddle  was  a crotchet.  Still 
farther  to  illustrate  their  own  capacity  of  fiddle- 
making, these  good  but  misguided  people  have 
been  rooting  up  some  horrible  statistics  of  the 
filth  and  wretchedness  which  our  back-windows 
overlook,  with  strange  facts  anent  fever,  pesti- 
lence, and  the  communication  of  disease.  Ail 
this  I purposely  suppress;  it  is  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable. Delicate  health  wo  like,  and  will 
learn  gladly  how  to  obtain  it;  but  results  we 
are  content  with,  and  can  spare  the  details, 
when  those  details  bring  us  into  contact,  even 
upon  paper,  with  the  squalid  classes. 

If  these  outcries  of  the  Water  Party  move 
the  public  to  a thirst  for  change,  it  would  be 
prudent  for  us  aegritudinary  men  not  rashly  to 
swim  against  the  current.  Let  us  adopt  a mid- 
dle course,  a patronizing  tone.  It  is  in  our 
favor  that  a Urge  number  of  the  facts  which 
these  our  foes  have  to  produce,  are,  by  a great 
deal,  too  startling  to  get  easy  credit.  A single 
Pooh  1 has  in  it  more  semblance  of  reason  than 
a page  of  facts,  when  revelations  of  neglected 
hygiene  are  on  the  carpet.  If  the  case  of  the 
Sanitary  Reformers  bad  been  only  half  as  well 
made  out,  it  would  be  twice  as  well  support- 
ed. 


vm. 

FILLING  THE  GRAVE. 

M.  Boutigny  has  published  an  account  of 
some  experiments  which  go  to  prove  that  we 
may  dip  our  fingers  into  liquid  metal  with  im- 
punity. Professor  Pliicker,  of  Bonn,  has  amply 
confirmed  Boutigny’s  results,  and  in  his  report 
hints  a conclusion  that  henceforth  u certain  mi- 
nor operations  in  surgery  may  be  performed 
with  least  pain  by  placing  the  foot  in  a bath  o! 
red-hot  iron.”  Would  you  not  like  to  sec  Pro- 
fessor Pliicker,  with  his  trowsers  duly  tucked 
up,  wrashing  his  feet  in  a pailful  of  this  very 
soothing  fluid  ? And  would  it  not  be  a fit  mar- 
tyrdom for  sanitary  doctors,  if  we  could  compel 
them  also  to  sacrifice  their  legs  in  a cause,  kin 
to  their  own,  of  theory  and  innovation?  As 
Alderman  Lawrence  shrewdly  remarked  the 
other  day,  from  his  place  in  the  Guildhall,  the 
sanitary  reform  cry  is  “got  up.”  That  is  the 
reason  why,  in  his  case,  it  does  not  go  down. 
He,  for  his  own  part,  did  not  disapprove  the 
flavor  of  a church-yard,  and  appeared  to  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  cheated  of  its  due. 
The  sanitary  partisans,  he  said,  were  paid  for 
making  certain  statements.  It  would  be  well 
if  we  could  cut  off  their  supply  of  halfpence,  and 
so  silence  them.  Liwang,  an  ancient  Emperoi 
of  China,  fearing  insurrection,  forbade  all  con- 
versation, even  whispering,  in  bis  dominions. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  if  Liwang  lived  now  as 
our  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  There 
is  too  much  talking — is  there  not,  Mr.  Carlyle  ? 
We  want  Liwang  among  us.  However,  as 
matters  stand,  it  is  had  enough  for  the  sanitary 
reformers.  “ They  drop  their  arras  and  trem- 
ble when  they  hear,”  they  are  despised  by  Al- 
derman Lawrence.* 

Let  us  uphold  our  city  grave-yards ; on  that 


* The  honest  and  uncompromising  spirit  in  which 
these  papers  oppose  the  sanitary  movement,  has  led 
some  people  to  imagine  that  there  is  satire  meant  in 
them.  The  best  way  to  answer  this  suspicion,  is  to  print 
here  so  much  as  we  can  find  space  for  of  the  speech  of 
Alderman  Lawrence,  reported  in  the  “ Times”  oue  Sat- 
urday. It  will  be  seen  that  the  tone  of  his  eloquence, 
and  that  of  ours,  differ  but  little ; and  that  the  present 
writer  resembles  the  learned  Alderman  (who  has  suc- 
ceeded. however,  on  a far  larger  scale)  in  his  attempt 
miscere  stuliUiam  covniliia  brevem.  The  noble  city  lord 
remarked:  ‘‘The  fact  was,  that  the  sanitary  schemes 
were  got  up ; talk  was  made  about  cholera,  and  people 
became  alarmed.  Now,  it  was  said  that  burial-grounds 
were  highly  injurious  to  health,  and  a great  cry  had  been 
raised  against  them.  He  did  not  know  such  to  be  the 
fact,  that  they  were  injurious  to  health.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve ono  word  about  it.  There  were  many  persons  who 
lived  by  raising  up  bugberu*s  of  this  description  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  those  persons  were  always  raising  up  some 
new  crotchet  or  another.”  After  giving  his  view  of  the 
new  interments  bill,  he  asked,  “Was  it  likely  that  the 
public  would  put  up  with  the  idea  even  of  thus  having 
the  remains  of  their  friends  carried  about  the  rountry  t 
Was  it  likely  that  the  Government  would  be  permitted 
thus  to  spread  perhaps  pestilence  and  fever  V’  There  1 
If  you  want  satire,  could  you  have  a finer  touch  than  that 
last  sentence  ? There  is  a bone  to  pick,  and  marrow  is 
it  too. 
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point  we  have  already  spoken  out.  Let  us  not 
cheat  them  of  their  pasturage ; if  any  man  (all 
sick,  when,  so  to  speak,  his  grave  is  dug,  let  us 
not  lift  him  out  of  it  by  misdirected  care.  That 
topic  now  engages  our  attention. 

There  is  a report  among  the  hear-say  stories 
of  Herodotus,  touching  some  tribe  of  Scythians, 
that  when  one  of  them  gets  out  of  health,  or 
passes  forty  years  of  age,  his  friends  proceed  to 
slaughter  him,  lest  he  become  diseased,  tough, 
or  unfit  for  table.  These  people  took  their  an- 
cestors into  their  stomachs,  we  take  ours  into 
our  lungs — and  herein  we  adopt  the  better  plan, 
because  it  is  the  more  unwholesome.  We  are 
content,  also,  now  and  then  to  let  our  friends 
grow  old,  although  we  may  repress  the  tendency 
to  age  as  much  as  possible.  We  do  not  abso- 
lutely kill  our  neighbors  when  they  sicken  ; yet 
by  judicious  nursing  we  may  frequently  keep 
down  a too  great  buoyancy  of  health,  and  check 
recovery.  How  to  produce  this  last  effect  I will 
now  tell  you.  Gentle  mourners,  do  not  chide 
me  as  irreverent — 

“ Auch  ich  war  in  Arkadien  geboren,” 
bear  with  me,  then,  and  let  me  give  my  hints 
concerning  ©gritudinary  sick-room  discipline. 

Of  the  professional  nurse  I will  say  nothing. 
You,  of  course,  have  put  down  Mrs.  Gamp’s 
address. 

A sick-room  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
made  dark.  Light,  I have  said  before,  is,  in 
most  oases,  curative.  It  is  a direct  swindling 
of  the  doctor  when  wTe  allow  blinds  to  be  pulled 
up,  and  so  admit  into  the  patient’s  room  medi- 
cine for  which  nobody  (except  the  tax-gatherer) 
is  paid. 

A sick-room  should,  in  the  next  place,  be 
made  sad,  obtrusively  sad.  A smile  upon  the 
landing  must  become  a sigh  when  it  has  passed 
the  patient’s  door.  Our  hope  is  to  depress,  to 
dispirit  invalids.  Cheerful  wrords  and  gentle 
laughter,  more  especially  where  there  is  admit- 
ted sunshine  also,  are  a moral  food  much  too 
nutritious  for  the  sick. 

The  sick-room,  in  its  furniture  as  well,  must 
havo  an  ominous  appearance.  The  drawers,  or 
a table  should  be  decked  with  physio  bottles. 
Some  have  a way  of  thrusting  all  the  medicine 
into  a cupboard,  out  of  sight,  leaving  a glass  of 
gayly-colored  flowers  for  the  wearied  eyes  to 
rest  upon  : this  has  arisen  obviously  from  & san- 
itary crotchet,  and  is,  on  no  account,  to  be 
adopted. 

Then  we  must  have  the  sick-room  to  be  hot, 
and  keep  it  close.  A scentless  air,  at  summer 
temperature,  sanitary  people  want ; a hot,  close 
atmosphere  is  better  suited  to  our  view.  Slops 
and  all  messes  are  to  be  left  standing  in  the 
room — only  put  out  of  sight— and  cleared  away 
occasionally;  they  are  not  to  be  removed  at 
once.  The  chamber  also  is  to  be  made  tidy 
once  a day,  and  once  a week  well  cleaned : it 
is  not  to  be  kept  in  order  by  incessant  care,  by 
hourly  tidiness,  permitting  no  dirt  to  collect. 

There  is  an  absurd  sanitary  dictum,  which  I 
will  but  name  It  is,  that  a patient  ought  to 
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have,  if  possible,  two  beds,  one  for  the  day,  a no 
one  for  night  use;  or  else  two  sets  of  sheets, 
that,  each  set  being  used  one  day  and  aired  the 
next,  the  bed  may  be  kept  fresh  and  wholesome. 
Suppose  our  friend  were  to  catch  cold  in  conse- 
quence of  all  this  freshness ! 

No,  we  do  better  to  avoid  fresh  air;  nor 
should  we  vex  our  patient  with  much  washing. 

We  will  not  learn  to  feed  the  sick,  but  semi 
their  food  away  when  they  are  unable  to  under- 
stand our  clumsiness. 

Yet,  while  we  follow  our  own  humor  in  this 
code  of  chamber  practice,  we  will  pay  tithes  of 
mint  and  cummin  to  the  men  of  science.  We 
will  ask  Monsieur  Purgon  how  many  grains  of 
salt  go  to  an  egg ; and  if  our  patient  require 
twelve  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  we  wfl! 
inquire  with  Argan,  whether  they  are  to  be 
measured  by  its  length  or  breadth. 

When  we  have  added  to  our  course  some 
doses  of  religious  horror,  we  shall  have  done  as 
much  as  conscience  can  demand  of  us  toward 
filling  the  grave. 

I may  append  here  the  remark,  that  if  erer 
we  do  resolve  to  eat  our  ancestors,  there  is  the 
plan  of  a distinguished  horticulturist  apt  for  am 
purpose.  Mr.  Loudon,  I believe  it  was,  who 
proposed,  some  years  ago,  the  conversion  of  the 
dead  into  rotation  crops — that  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  should  be  converted  into  corn 
and  mangel-wurzel.  His  suggestion  was  to 
combine  burial  with  farming  operations.  A 
field  was  to  be,  during  forty  years,  a place  of 
interment;  then  the  field  adjacent  was  to  be 
taken  for  that  pnrpose ; and  so  on  with  others 
in  rotation.  A due  time  having  been  allowed 
for  the  manure  in  each  field  to  rot,  the  dead 
were  to  be  well  worked  up  and  gradually  disin- 
terred in  the  form  of  wheat,  or  carrots,  or  pota- 
toes. 

Nothing  appears  odd  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. We  look  abroad  and  wonder,  but  we 
look  at  home  and  are  content.  The  Esquimaux 
believe  that  men  dying  in  windy  weather  are 
unfortunate,  because  their  souls,  as  they  escape, 
risk  being  blown  away.  Some  Negroes  do  not 
bury  in  the  rainy  season,  for  they  believe  that 
then  the  gods,  being  all  busy  up  above,  car.  not 
attend  to  any  ceremonies.  Dr.  Hooker  writes 
home  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  that  about 
Lake  Yarou  the  Lamas’  bodies  are  exposed,  and 
kites  are  summoned  to  devour  them  by  the 
sound  of  a gong  and  of  a trumpet  made  out  of  a 
human  thigh-bone.  Such  notions  from  abroad 
arrest  our  notice,  but  we  sec  nothing  when  we 
look  at  home.  We  might  see  how  we  fill  our 
sick-rooms  with  a fatal  gloom,  and  keep  our 
dead  five  or  six  days  within  our  houses,  to  bury 
them,  side  by  side  and  one  over  another,  thou- 
sands together,  in  the  middle  of  our  cities. 
However,  when  we  do  succeed  in  getting  at  a 
view  of  our  own  life  ab  rxfra,  it  is  a pleasant 
thing  to  find  that  sanitary  heresies  at  any  rate 
have  not  struck  deep  root  in  the  British  soil. 

In  an  old  book  of  emblems  there  is  a picture  of 
Cupid  whipping  a tortoise,  to  the  motto  that 
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Love  hates  delay.  If  lovers  of  reform  in  sani- 
tary matters  hate  delay,  it  is  a pity ; for  our 
good  old  tortoise  has  a famous  shell,  and  is  not 
stimulated  easily. 

IX. 

THE  FIBE  AND  THE  DRESSING-ROOM. 

Against  the  weather  all  men  are  Protection- 
ists— all  men  account  it  matter  of  offense. 
What  say  the  people  of  the  north  ? A Highland 
preacher,  one  December  Sunday,  in  the  fourth 
hour  of  his  sermon — For  be  it  known  to  En- 
glishmen who  nod  at  church,  that  in  the  High- 
lands, after  four  good  hours  of  prayer  and 
paalm,  there  follow  four  good  hours  of  sermon. 
And,  nota  bene,  may  it  not  be  that  the  shade  of 
our  King  Henry  I.  does  penance  among  High- 
land chapels  now,  for  having,  in  bis  lifetime, 
made  one  Roger  a bishop  because  he  was  ex- 
pert in  scrambling  through  the  services? — A 
Highland  pastor  saw  his  congregation  shivering. 
“Ah!”  he  shouted,  “maybe  ye  think  this  a 
cauld.  place;  but,  let  me  tell  ye,  hell’s  far 
caulder!”  An  English  hearer  afterward  re- 
proached this  minister  for  his  perversion  of  the 
current  faith.  “Hout,  man,”  said  he,  “ye 
dinna  ken  the  Hielanders.  If  I were  to  tell 
them  hell  was  a hot  place,  they’d  all  be  laboring 
to  go  there.”  And  that  was  true  philosophy. 
Mythologies  invented  in  the  north,  imagined 
their  own  climate  into  future  torture.  Above, 
in  the  northern  lights,  they  saw  a chase  of  mis- 
erable souls,  half  starved,  and  hunted  to  and  fro 
by  ravens;  below,  they  imagined  Nastrond  with 
its  frosts  and  serpents.  Warmth  is  delightful, 
certainly.  No  doubt  but  sunburnt  nations  pic- 
ture future  punishment  as  fire.  Yes,  naturally, 
for  it  is  in  the  middle  region  only  that  we  are 
not  wearied  with  extremes.  What  region  shall 
we  take  ? Our  own  ? When  is  it  not  too  hot, 
too  cold,  too  dry,  too  wet,  or  too  uncertain? 
Italy?  There  the  sun  breeds  idle  maggots. 
As  for  the  poet’s  paradise,  Cashmere,  botanists 
tell  us  that,  although,  no  doubt,  fruits  grow  lux- 
uriantly there,  they  are  extremely  flavorless. 
Then  it  is  obvious  that  to  abuse,  antagonize, 
defy  the  weather,  is  one  of  the  established  rights 
of  man.  Upon  our  method  of  defying  it,  our 
health,  in  some  measure,  depends.  How  is  our 
right  to  be  maintained  unhealthily? 

Not  by  a blind  obedience  to  nature.  We  are 
Correcting  her,  and  must  not  let  her  guide  us. 
Nature  considers  all  men  savages — and  savages 
they  would  be,  if  they  followed  her.  What  is 
barbarism  ? Man  in  a state  of  nature.  Nature, 
I say,  treats  us  almost  as  if  we  were  unable  to 
light  fires,  or  stitch  for  ourselves  breeches. 
Nature  places  near  the  hand  of  man  in  each 
olimate  a certain  food,  and  tyrannizes  over  his 
stomach  with  a certain  craving.  Whales  and 
seals  delight  the  Esquimaux ; he  eats  his  blub- 
ber and  defies  the  frost.  So  fed,  the  Esquimaux 
woman  can  stand  out  of  doors,  suckling  her  in- 
fant at  an  open  breast,  with  the  thermometer 
40°  below  zero.  As  we  go  south,  we  pass  the 
lands  of  bread  and  beef,  to  reach  the  sultry 


region  wherein  nature  provides  dates,  and  so 
forth.  Even  in  our  own  range  of  the  seasons, 
nature  seeks  to  bind  us  to  her  own  routine ; in 
winter  gives  an  appetite  for  flesh  and  fat,  in 
summer  takes  a part  of  it  away.  We  are  not 
puppets,  and  we  will  not  be  dictated  to ; so  we 
stimulate  the  stomach,  and  allow  no  brute  in- 
stinct to  tamper  with  our  social  dietary.  We 
do  here,  on  a small  scale,  what  is  done,  on  a 
large  scale,  by  our  friends  in  India,  who  pepper 
themselves  into  appetite,  that  they  may  eat,  and 
drink,  and  die.  We  drink  exciting  beverage  in 
summer,  because  we  are  hot;  we  drink  it  in 
winter,  because  we  are  cold.  The  fact  is,  we 
are  driven  to  such  practices ; for  if  we  did  not 
interfere  to  take  the  guidance  of  our  diet  out  of 
nature’s  hands,  she  would  make  food  do  a large 
portion  of  the  service  which  civilization  asks  of 
fire  and  olothing.  We  should  walk  about  warm 
in  the  winter,  cool  in  the  summer,  having  the 
warmth  and  coolness  in  ourselves.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  would  never  do.  We  must  be 
civilized,  or  we  must  not.  Is  Mr.  Sangster  to 
sell  tomahawks  instead  of  canes?  Clearly,  he 
is  not.  We  must  so  manage  our  homes  as  to 
create  unhealthy  bodies.  If  we  do  not,  society 
is  ruined ; if  we  do— and  in  proportion  as  we 
do  so— we  become  more  and  more  unfit  to  meet 
vicissitudes  of  weather.  Then  we  acquire  a 
social  craving  after  fires,  and  coats,  and  cloaks, 
and  wrappers,  and  umbrellas,  and  cork  soles, 
and  mufietees,  and  patent  hareskins,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life,  upon  which  our  preserve 
tion  must  depend.  These  prove  that  we  have 
stepped  beyond  tho  brute.  You  never  6aw  a 
lion  with  cork  soles  and  mufietees.  The  tiger 
never  comes  out,  of  nights,  in  a great  coat. 
The  eagle  never  soars  up  from  his  nest  with  an 
umbrella.  Man  alone  comprehends  these  luxu- 
ries ; and  it  is  when  he  is  least  healthy  that  he 
loves  them  best. 

In  winter,  then,  it  is  not  diet,  and  it  is  not 
exercise,  that  shall  excite  m os  a vital  warmth. 
We  will  depend  on  artificial  means ; we  will  be 
warmed,  not  from  within,  but  from  without. 
We  will  set  ourselves  about  a fire,  like  pies,  and 
bake;  heating  the  oatside  first.  Where  the 
fire  fails,  we  will  depend  upon  the  dressing- 
room. 

If  we  have  healthy  chests,  we  will  encase 
ourselves  in  flannel ; but  if  we  happen  to  have 
chest  complaint,  we  will  use  nothing  of  the  sort. 
When  we  go  out,  we  will  erapanoply  our  per- 
sons, so  that  we  may  warm  ourselves  by  shut- 
ting in  all  exhalation  from  our  bodies,  and  by 
husbanding  what  little  heat  we  permit  nature  to 
provide  for  us1. 

In  summer  we  will  eat  rich  dinners  and  drink 
wine,  will  cast  off  three-fourths  of  the  thickness 
of  our  winter  clothing,  and  still  be  oppressed  by 
heat.  Iced  drinks  shall  take  the  place  of  fire. 

Civilized  people  can  not  endure  being  muoh 
wetted.  Contact  of  water,  during  exercise, 
will  do  no  harm  to  healthy  bodies,  but  will 
spoil  good  clothes.  We  will  get  damp  only 
when  we  walk  out  in  bed  weather ; then,  when 
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we  come  home,  we  need  no  change.  Evapor- 
ation from  damp  clothes — the  act  of  drying — 
while  the  body  cools  down,  resting,  and  per- 
haps fatigued,  that  is  what  damages  the  health ; 
against  that  we  have  no  objection. 

Hem ! No  doubt  it  is  taking  a great  liberty 
with  a Briton  to  look  over  his  wardrobe.  I will 
not  trespass  so  far,  but,  my  dear  sir,  your  Hat ! 
If  we  are  to  have  a column  on  our  heads,  let  it 
be  one  in  which  we  can  feel  pride ; a miniature 
monument ; and  we  might  put  a statue  on  the 
top.  Hats,  as  they  are  now  worn,  would  not 
fitly  support  more  than  a bust.  Is  not  this 
mean?  On  segritudinary  grounds  we  will  up- 
hold a hat.  To  keep  the  edifice  from  taking 
flight  before  a puff  of  wind,  it  must  be  fitted 
pretty  tightly  round  the  head,  must  press  over 
the  forehead  and  the  occiput.  How  much  it 
presses,  a red  ring  upon  our  flesh  will  often 
testify.  Heads  are  not  made  of  putty ; pressure 
implies  impediment  to  certain  processes  within ; 
one  of  these  processes  is  called  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  brain  lies  underneath  our 
hats.  Well,  that  is  as  it  should  be.  Ladies  do 
not  wear  hats,  and  never  will,  the  bonnet  is  so 
artful  a contrivance  for  encompassing  the  face 
with  ornament;  roses  and  lilies  and  daffidown- 
dillies,  which  would  have  sent  Flora  into  fits, 
and  killed  her  long  ago,  had  such  a goddess 
ever  been. 

I said  that  there  was  brain  under  the  hat; 
this  is  not  always  obvious,  but  there  is  generally 
hair.  Once  upon  a time,  not  very  long  ago, 
hair  was  constructed  with  great  labor  into  a 
huge  tower  upon  every  lady’s  head,  pomatum 
being  used  by  way  of  mortar,  and  this  tower 
was  repaired  every  three  weeks.  The  British 
matron  then  looked  like  a “ mop-headed  Pa- 
puan.” The  two  were  much  alike,  except  in 
this,  that  while  our  countrywoman  triumphed 
in  her  art,  tho  Papuan  was  discontented  with 
his  nature.  The  ladies  here,  whose  hair  was 
naturally  made  to  fall  around  the  shoulders, 
reared  it  up  on  end ; but  in  New  Guinea, 
fashionables  born  with  hair  that  grew  of  its 
own  will  into  an  upright  bush,  preferred  to  cut 
it  off,  and  re-arrange  it  in  a wig  directed  down- 
wards. Sometimes  they  do  no  more  than  crop 
it  close ; and  then,  since  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  hair  in  this  race  to  grow,  not  in  an  expanse, 
but  in  tufts,  the  head  is  said  by  sailors  to  remind 
them  of  a worn-out  shoe-brush.  So,  at  the 
Antipodes  as  well  as  here,  Art  is  an  enemy  to 
Nature.  Hair  upon  the  head  was  meant  orig- 
inally to  preserve  in  all  seasons  an  equable  tem- 
perature above  the  brain.  Emptying  grease- 
pots  into  it,  and  matting  it  together,  we  convert 
it  into  an  unwholesome  skull-cap. 

The  neck  ? Here  sanitary  people  say,  How 
satisfactory  it  is  that  Englishmen  keep  their 
necks  covered  with  a closo  cravat,  and  do  not 
Byron ize  in  opposition  to  the  climate.  That  is 
very  good ; but  English  women,  who  account 
themselves  more  delicate,  don’t  cover  their 
necks,  indeed  they  do  not  at  all  times  cover 
their  shoulders.  So  traveling  from  top  to  toe, 


if  Englishmen  wear  thick  shoes  to  protect  the 
feet,  our  English  women  scorn  the  weakness, 
and  go,  except  a little  fancy  covering,  bare- 
footed. 

From  this  point  I digress,  to  note  of  other 
garments  that  the  English  dress,  as  now  estab- 
lished, does  on  the  whole  fair  credit  to  society 
To  the  good  gentlemen  who  poetize  concerning 
grace  and  the  antique,  who  sigh  for  togas,  stolas, 
and  paludaments,  I say,  Go  to.  The  drapery 
you  sigh  for  was  the  baby-linen  of  the  human 
race.  Now  we  are  out  of  long-clothes.  The 
present  European  dress  is  that  which  offers  least 
impediment  to  action.  It  shows  what  a Man  is 
like,  and  that  is  more  than  any  stranger  from 
another  world  could  have  detected  under  the 
upholstery  to  which  our  sculptors  cling.  The 
merest  hint  of  a man — shaped  as  God  shaped 
him — is  better  t|jan  ten  miles  of  folded  blanket. 
Artists  cry  down  our  costume ; forgetting  that 
if  they  have  not  folds  of  drapery  to  paint,  that 
is  because  they  have  in  each  man  every  limb  to 
which  they  may  assign  its  posture.  If  they  can 
put  no  mind  into  a statue  by  the  mastery  of 
attitude,  all  the  sheets  in  Guy’s  Hospital  will 
not  twist  into  a fold  that  shall  be  worth  their 
chiseling. 

With  women  it  is  different.  They  have  both 
moral  and  eesthetio  right  to  drapery ; and  for  the 
fashion  of  it,  we  must  leave  that  to  themselves 
They  are  all  licensed  to  deal  in  stuffs,  colors, 
frippery,  and  flounce.  And  to  wear  rings  in 
their  ears.  If  ladies  have  good  taste  they  can 
not  vex  us;  and  that  any  of  them  can  have  bad 
taste,  who  shall  hint?  Their  stays  they  will 
abide  by,  as  they  love  hysterics;  them  I have 
mentioned.  I have  before  also  gone  out  of  my 
way  to  speak  of  certain  bumps  carried  by 
women  on  their  backs,  which  are  not  healthy 
or  unhealthy — who  shall  say  what  they  are  ? 
Are  these  humps  allegorical  ? Our  wives  and 
daughters  perhaps  wish  to  hint  that  they  re- 
semble camels  in  their  patience;  camels  who 
bear  their  burden  through  a desert  world, 
which  we,  poor  folk,  should  find  it  quite  impas- 
sible to  travel  through  without  them. 

X. 

FRESH  AIR. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  the  breath  of  man  is 
poisonous ; that  when  collected  in  a jar  it  will 
kill  mice,  but  when  accumulated  in  a room  it 
will  kill  men.  Of  this  there  are  a thousand  and 
one  tales.  I decline  alluding  to  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,  but  will  take  a specimen  dug  up  by 
some  sanitary  gardener  from  Horace  Walpole's 
letters.  In  1742  a set  of  jolly  Dogberries,  vir- 
tuous in  their  cups,  resolved  that  every  woman 
out  after  dark  ought  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
round-house.  They  captured  twenty-six  un- 
fortunates, and  shut  them  in  with  doors  aud 
windows  fastened.  The  prisoners  exhausted 
breath  in  screaming.  One  poor  girl  said  she 
was  worth  eighteenpence,  and  cried  that  she 
would  give  it  gladly  for  a cup  of  water.  Dog. 
berry  was  deaf.  In  the  morning  four  were 
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brought  out  dead,  two  dying,  and  twelve  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  This  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  new  police.  I don’t  believe  in 
ventilation ; and  will  undertake  here,  in  a few 
paragraphs,  to  prove  it  nonsense. 

At  the  very  outset,  let  us  take  the  ventilation- 
mongers  on  their  own  ground.  People  of  this 
olass  are  always  referring  us  to  nature.  Very 
well,  we  will  be  natural.  Do  you  believe,  sir, 
that  the  words  of  that  dear  lady,  when  she  said 
she  loved  you  everlastingly,  were  poisonous  air 
rendered  sonorous  by  the  action  of  a larynx, 
tongue,  teeth,  palate,  and  lips  ? No,  indeed ; 
ladies,  at  any  rate,  although  they  claim  a double 
share  of  what  the  cherubs  want— and,  possi- 
bly, these  humps,  now  three  times  spoken  of, 
are  the  concealed  and  missing  portions  of  the 
cherubim  torn  from  them  by  the  fair  sex  in 
some  ancient  struggle.  There,  now,  I am  again 
shipwrecked  on  the  wondrous  mountains.  I 
was  about  to  say,  that  ladies,  who,  in  some 
things,  surpass  the  cherubs,  equal  them  in 
others;  like  them,  are  vocal  with  ethereal 
tones ; their  breath  is  “ the  sweet  south,  steal- 
ing across  a bed  of  violets,”  and  that’s  not 
poisonous,  I fancy.  Well,  I believe  the  chem- 
isls  have,  as  yet,  not  detected  any  difference 
between  a man’s  breath,  and  a woman’s  ; there-  j 
fore,  neither  of  them  can  be  hurtful.'  But  let  us 
grant  the  whole  position.  Breath  is  poisonous, 
but  nature  made  it  so;  nature  intended  it  to  be 
so.  Nature  made  man  a social  animal,  and, 
therefore,  designed  that  many  breaths  should  be 
commingled.  Why  do  you,  lovers  of  the  natu- 
ral object  to  that  arrangement  ? 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  means  adopted  to 
get  rid  of  this  our  breath,  this  breath  of  which 
oar  words  are  made,  libeled  as  poisonous. 
Ventilation  is  of  two  kinds,  mechanical  and 
physical.  I will  say  something  about  each. 

Mechanical  ventilation  is  that  which  ma- 
chinery produces.  One  of  the  first  recorded 
ventilators  of  this  kind,  was  not  much  more 
extravagant  in  its  charges  upon  house-room, 
than  some  of  which  we  hear  in  1850.  In 
1663,  H.  Schmitz  published  the  scheme  of  a 
great  fanner,  which,  descending  through  the 
ceiling,  moved  to  and  fro  pendulum -wise,  within 
a mighty  slit.  The  movement  of  the  fanner 
was  established  by  a piece  of  clockwork  more 
simple  than  compact : it  occupied  a complete 
chamber  overhead,  and  was  set  in  noisy  motion 
by  a heavy  weight.  The  weight  ran  slowly 
down,  pulling  its  rope  until  it  reached  the  par- 
lor floor ; so  that  a gentleman  incautiously  fall- 
ing asleep  under  it  after  his  dinner,  might 
awake  to  find  himself  a pancake.  Since  that 
time  wc  have  had  no  lack  of  ingenuity  at  work 
on  forcing  pumps,  and  sucking-pumps,  and 
screws.  The  screws  are  admirable,  on  account 
of  the  unusually  startling  nature,  now  and  then, 
of  their  results.  Not  long  ago,  a couple  of  fine 
screws  were  adapted  to  a public  building ; one 
was  to  take  air  out,  the  other  was  to  turn  air  in. 
The  first  screw,  unexpectedly  perverse,  wheeled 
its  air  inward ; so  did  the  second,  but  instead  of 
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directing  its  draught  upward,  it  blew  down 
with  a great  gust  of  contempt  upon  the  horri- 
fied experimentalist.  There  is  something  of  a 
screw  principle  in  those  queer  little  wheels 
fastened  occasionally  in  our  windows,  and  on 
footmen’s  hats — query,  are  those  the  ventilating 
bats? — the  rooms  are  as  much  ventilated  by 
these  little  tins  as  they  would  be  by  an  air  from 
M Don  Giovanni.”  I will  say  nothing  about 
pumps ; nor,  indeed,  need  we  devote  more 
space  to  mechanical  contrivances,  since  it  is 
from  other  modes  of  ventilation  that  our  cause 
has  most  to  fear.  Only  one  quaint  speculation 
may  be  mentioned.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in 
the  heats  of  India,  air  is  not  cooled  by  fanning, 
nor  is  it  cooled  judiciously  by  damping  it.  Pro- 
fessor Piazzi  Smyth  last  year  suggested  this 
idea  : Compress  air  by  a forcing-pump  into  a 
close  vessel,  by  so  doing  you  increase  its  heat , 
then  suddenly  allow  it  to  escape  into  a room,  it 
will  expand  so  much  as  to  be  cold,  and,  mixing 
with  the  other  air  in  the  apartment,  cool  the 
whole  mass.  This  is  the  last  new  theory, 
which  has  not  yet,  I think,  been  tried  in  prac- 
tice. 

Now,  physical  ventilation — that  which  affects 
to  imitate  the  processes  of  nature — is  a more 
dangerously  specious  business.  Its  chief  agent 
is  heat.  In  nature,  it  is  said,  the  sun  is  Lord 
High  Ventilator.  He  rarefies  the  air  in  one 
place  by  his  heat,  elsewhere  permits  cold,  and 
lets  the  air  be  dense ; the  thin  air  rises,  and  the 
dense  air  rushes  to  supply  its  place ; so  we  have 
endless  winds  and  currents — nature’s  ventilating 
works.  It  is  incredible  that  sane  men  should 
have  thought  this  system  fit  for  imitation.  It 
is  a failure.  Look  at  the  hot  department, 
where  a traveler  sometimes  has  to  record  that 
he  lay  gasping  for  two  hours  upon  his  back, 
until  some  one  could  find  some  water  for  him 
somewhere.  Let  us  call  that  Africa,  and  who 
can  say  that  he  enjoys  the  squalls  of  wind  rush- 
ing toward  the  desert?  Let  us  think  of  the 
Persian  and  the  Punic  wars,  when  fleets  which 
had  not  learned  to  play  bo-peep  with  ventilating 
processes,  strewed  Mediterranean  sands  with 
wrecks  and  corpses.  Some  day  we  shall  have 
these  mimics  of  Dame  Nature  content  with 
nothing  smaller  than  a drawing-room  typhoon 
to  carry  off  the  foul  air  of  an  evening  party ; 
dowhgers’  caps,  young  ladies’  scarfs,  cards, 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  will  whirl  upon  their  blast, 
and  then  they  will  be  happy.  Now  their  de- 
mands are  modest,  but  they  mean  hurricanes- 
rely  upon  it;  we  must  not  let  ourselves  b€ 
lulled  into  a false  security. 

A fire,  they  say,  is  in  English  houses  neces- 
sary during  a large  part  of  the  year,  is  constant 
during  that  season  when  we  are  roost  closely 
shut  up  in  our  rooms.  The  fire,  they  say,  is 
our  most  handy  and  most  efficacious  ventilator. 

Oh,  yes,  we  know  something  about  that : we 
know  too  well  that  the  fire  makes  an  ascending 
current,  and  that  the  cold  air  rushes  from  our 
doors  and  windows  to  the  chimney,  as  from  sur- 
rounding countries  to  the  burning  desert.  We 
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know  that  very  well,  because  every  such  current 
Is  a draught ; one  cuts  into  our  legs,  one  gnaws 
about  our  necks,  and  all  our  backs  are  cold. 
We  are  in  the  condition  of  a pious  man  in  Fox’s 
“ Martyrs,”  about  whom  I used  to  read  with 
childish  reverence : that  after  a great  deal  of 
frying,  during  which  he  had  not  been  turned  by 
the  Inquisition-Soyer,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
verse : 

11  This  side  enough  U toasted ; 

Then  turn  me,  tyrant,  and  eat, 

And  see  whether  raw  or  roasted 
I make  the  better  meat” 


We,  all  of  us,  over  our  Christmas  fires,  present 
this  choice  of  raw  or  roast,  and  we  don’t  thank 
your  principles  of  ventilation  for  it.  Then  say 
these  pertinacious  people,  that  they  also  disap- 
prove of  draughts ; but  they  don’t  seem  to  mind 
boring  holes  in  a gentleman’s  floor,  or  knocking 
through  the  sacred  walls  of  home.  This  is 
their  plan.  They  say,  that  you  should  have,  if 
possible,  a pipe  connected  with  the  air  without, 
passing  behind  the  cheeks  of  your  stove,  and 
opening  under  your  fire,  about,  on,  or  close 
before  your  hearth.  They  say,  that  from  this 
source  the  fire  will  be  supplied  so  well,  that  it 
will  no  longer  suck  in  draughts  over  your 
shoulders,  and  between  your  legs,  from  remote 
corners  of  the  room.  They  say,  moreover,  that 
if  this  aperture  be  large  enough,  it  will  supply 
all  the  fresh  air  needed  in  your  room,  to  replace 
that  which  has  ascended  and  passed  out,  through 
a hole  which  you  are  to  make  in  your  chimney 
near  the  ceiling.  They  say,  that  an  up-draught 
will  clear  this  air  away  so  quietly  that  you  will 
not  need  even  a valve;  though  you  may  have 
one  fitted  and  made  ornamental  at  a trifling 
cost.  They  would  recommend  you  to  make 
another  hole  in  the  wall  opposite  your  chimney, 
near  the  ceiling  also,  to  establish  a more  effect- 
ual current  in  the  upper  air.  Then,  they  say, 
you  will  have  a fresh  air,  and  no  draughts. 
Fresh  air,  yes,  at  the  expense  of  a hole  in  the 
floor,  and  two  holes  in  the  wall.  We  might  get 
fresh  air,  gentlemen,  on  a much  larger  scale  by 
pulling  the  house  down.  They  say,  you  should 
not  mind  the  holes.  Windows  are  not  archi- 
tectural beauties,  yet  we  like  them  for  admitting 
light;  and  some  day  it  may  strike  us  that  the 
want  of  ventilators  is  a neighbor  folly  to  the 
want  of  windows. 

This  they  suggest  as  the  best  method  of 
adapting  our  old  houses  to  their  new  ideas. 
New  houses  they  would  have  so  built  as  to 
include  this  system  of  ventilation  in  their  first 
construction,  and  so  include  it  as  to  make  it 
more  effectual.  But  really,  if  people  want  to 
know  how  to  build  what  are  called  well-venti- 
lated houses,  they  must  not  expect  me  to  tell 
them ; let  them  buy  Mr.  Hosking’s  book  on  “ The 
proper  Regulation  of  Buildings  in  Towns.” 

Up  to  this  date,  as  I am  glad  to  know,  few 
architects  have  heard  of  ventilation.  Under 
church  galleries  we  doze  through  the  most 
lively  sermons,  in  public  meetings  we  pant 
after  air.  but  we  have  architecture ; perhaps  an 
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airy  style  sometimes  attempts  to  comfort  us. 
These  circumstances  are,  possibly,  unpleasant 
at  the  time,  but  they  assist  the  cause  of  general 
unhealthiness.  Long  may  our  architects  believe 
that  human  lungs  are  instruments  of  brass ; and 
let  us  hope  that,  when  they  get  a ventilating  fit, 
they  will  prefer  strange  machines,  pumping, 
screwing,  steaming  apparatus.  May  they  dis- 
pense then,  doctored  air,  in  draughts  and  mix- 
tures.* 

Fresh  air  in  certain  favored  places — as  in 
Smith  field,  for  example — is  undoubtedly  an  ob- 
ject of  desire.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regret- 
ted, if  the  rumors  be  correct,  that  the  result  of 
a Commission  of  Inquiry  threatens,  by  removing 
Smithfield,  to  destroy  the  only  sound  lung  this 
metropolis  possesses.  The  wholesome  nature 
of  the  smell  of  cows  is  quite  notorious.  Hum- 
boldt tells  of  a sailor  who  was  dying  of  fever 
in  the  close  held  of  a ship.  His  end  being 
in  sight,  some  comrades  brought  him  out  to  die. 
What  Humboldt  calls  “the  fresh  air”  fell  upon 
him,  and,  instead  of  dying,  he  revived,  eventually 
getting  well.  1 have  no  doubt  that  there  was 
a cow  on  board,  and  the  man  smelt  her.  Now, 
if  so  great  an  effect  was  produced  by  the  prox- 
imity of  one  cow,  how  great  must  be  the  advant- 
age to  the  sick  in  London  of  a central  crowded 
cattle-market ! 

XI. 

EXERCISE. 

There  is  a little  tell-tale  muscle  in  the  Inner 
corner  of  the  eye,  which,  if  you  question  it, 
will  deliver  a report  into  your  looking-glass 
touching  the  state  of  the  whole  muscular  sys- 
tem which  lies  elsewhere  hidden  in  your  body. 
When  it  is  pale,  it  praises  you.  Muscular  de- 
velopment is,  by  all  means,  to  be  kept  down. 
Some  means  of  holding  it  in  check  we  have 
already  dwelt  upon.  Muscular  power,  like  all 
other  power,  will  increase  with  exercise.  We 
desire  to  hold  the  flesh  in  strict  subjection  to  the 
spirit.  Bodily  exercise,  therefore,  must  be 
added  to  the  number  of  those  forces  which,  by 
strengthening  the  animal,  do  damage  to  the 
spiritual  man. 

Wo  must  take  great  pains  to  choke  the 
energy  of  children.  Their  active  little  limbs 
must  be  tied  down  by  a well-woven  system  of 
politeness.  They  run,  they  jump,  turn  heels 
over  head,  they  climb  up  trees,  if  they  attempt 
stillness  they  are  ever  on  the  move,  because 
nature  demands  that  while  the  body  grows,  it 
shall  be  freely  worked  in  all  its  parts,  in  order 
that  it  may  develop  into  a frame-work  vigorous 
and  well  proportioned.  Nature  really  is  more 
obstinate  than  usual  on  this  point.  So  restless 
a delight  in  bodily  exertion  is  implanted  in  the 
child,  that  our  patience  is  considerably  tried 
when  we  attempt  to  keep  it  still.  Children, 
however,  can  be  tamed  and  civilized.  By 


* In  the  ventilation  of  large  buildings  destined  to  admit 
a throng,  it  may  be  also  advantageous  to  tile  mgritudlnary 
cause  if  heat  be  at  all  times  considered  a sufficient  agent. 
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sending  them  unhealthy  from  the  nursery,  we  The  carriages  of  many  kinds  which  throng  our 
can  deliver  many  of  them  spiritless  at  school,  streets,  all  prove  us  civilized ; prove  us,  and 


there  to  be  properly  subdued.  The  most  un- 
wholesome plan  is  to  send  boys  to  one  school, 
girls  to  another;  both  physically  and  morally, 
this  method  gives  good  hope  of  sickliness. 
Nature,  who  never  is  on  our  side,  will  allow 
children  of  each  sex  to  be  born  into  one  fam- 
ily, to  play  together,  and  be  educated  at  one 
mother’s  knee.  There  ought  to  be — if  nature 
had  the  slightest  sense  of  decency — girls  only 
born  in  one  house,  boys  only  in  another.  How- 
ever, we  can  sort  the  children  at  an  early  age, 
and  send  them  off  to  school — girls  east,  boys 
west. 

A girl  should  bo  allowed,  on  no  account,  to 
climb  a tree,  or  be  unladylike.  She  shall 
regard  a boy  as  a strange,  curious  monster;  be 
forced  into  flirtation ; and  prefer  the  solace  of  a 
darling  friend  to  any  thing  that  verges  on  a 
scamper.  She  shall  learn  English  grammar: 
that  is  to  mean,  Lindley  Murray’s  notion  of  it ; 
geography,  or  the  names  of  capital  towns, 
rivers,  and  mountain  ranges;  French  enough 
for  a lady;  music,  ornamental  needlework,  and 
the  “use  of  the  globes.”  By-tbe-by,  what  a 
marvel  it  is  that  every  lady  has  learned  in  her 
girlhood  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  yet  you 
never  see  a lady  using  them.  All  these  subjects 
she  shall  study  from  a female  point  of  view. 
Her  greatest  bodily  fatigue  shall  be  the  learning 
of  a polka,  or  the  Indian  sceptre  exercise.  Now 
and  then,  she  shall  have  an  iron  down  her  back, 
and  put  her  feet  in  stocks.  The  young  lady 
shall  return  from  school,  able  to  cover  ottomans 
with  worsted  birds;  and  to  stitch  a purse  for 
the  expected  lover  about  whom  she  has  been 
thinking  for  the  last  five  years.  She  is  quite 
aware  that  St.  Petersburg  is  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  and  that  a noun  is  a verb-substantive, 
which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  to  suffer. 

The  boy  children  shall  be  sent  to  school,  where 
they  may  sit  during  three  hours  consecutively, 
and  during  eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  day,  forc- 
ing their  bodies  to  be  tranquil.  They  shall  en- 
tertain their  minds  by  stuttering  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  which  would  be  dull  work  to  them  in 
English,  and  is  not  enlivened  by  the  Latin. 
They  shall  get  much  into  their  mouths  of  what 
they  can  not  comprehend,  and  little  or  nothing 
into  their  hearts,  out  of  the  wide  stores  of  in- 
formation for  which  children  really  thirst.  They 
shall  be  taught  little  or  nothing  of  the  world 
they  live  in,  and  shall  know  its  Maker  only  as 
an  answer  to  some  question  in  a catechism. 
They  shall  talk  of  girls  as  beings  of  another 
nature ; and  shall  come  home  from  their  school- 
life,  pale,  subdued,  having  unwholesome  thoughts, 
awkward  in  using  limbs,  which  they  have  not 
been  suffered  freely  to  develop  ; and  shamefaced 
in  the  society  from  which,  during  their  school- 
boy life,  they  have  been  banished. 

The  older  girl  shall  ape  the  lady,  and  the 
older  boy  shall  ape  the  gentleman ; so  we  may 
speak  next  of  adults. 

No  lady  ought  to  walk  when  she  can  ride. 
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make  us  weak.  The  lady  should  be  tired  after 
a four-mile  walk ; her  walk  ought  to  be,  in  the 
utmost  possible  degree,  weeded  of  energy.  It 
should  be  slow ; and  when  her  legs  are  moved, 
her  arms  must  be  restrained  from  that  synchro- 
nous movement  which  perverse  Nature  calls 
upon  them  to  perform.  Ladies  do  well  to  walk 
cut  with  their  arms  quite  still,  and  with  their 
hands  folded  before  them.  Thus  they  prevent 
their  delicacy  from  being  preyed  upon  by  a toe 
wholesome  exercise,  and,  what  is  to  us  more 
pleasant,  they  betray  their  great  humility.  They 
dare  only  to  walk  among  us  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion with  their  arms  folded  before  them,  that  by 
such  humble  guise  they  may  acknowledge  the 
inferiority  of  their  position.  An  Australian  na- 
tive, visiting  London,  might  almost  be  tempted, 
in  sheer  pride  of  heart,  to  knock  some  of  our 
ladies  two  or  three  times  about  the  head  with 
that  small  instrument  which  he  employs  for 
such  correction  of  his  women,  that  so  he  might 
derive  the  more  enjoyment  from  their  manifest 
submissiveness. 

The  well-bred  gentleman  ought  to  be  weary 
after  six  miles  of  walking,  and  haughtily  stare 
down  the  man  who  talks  about  sixteen.  The 
saddle,  the  gig,  the  carriage,  or  the  cab,  and 
omnibus,  must  protect  at  once  his  delicacy  and 
his  shoes.  The  student  should  confine  himself 
to  study,  grudging  time ; believing  nobody  who 
tells  him  that  the  time  he  gives  to  wholesome 
exercise,  he  may  receive  back  in  the  shape  of 
increased  value  for  his  hours  of  thought — that 
even  his  life  of  study  may  be  lengthened  by  it. 

Let  the  tradesman  be  well-rooted  in  his  shop  if 
he  desire  to  flourish.  Let  the  mechanic  sit  at 
labor  on  the  week-days,  and  on  Sundays  let  him 
sit  at  church,  or  else  stop  decently  at  home. 

Let  us  have  no  Sunday  recreations.  It  is  quite 
shocking  to  hear  sanitary  people  lecture  on  this 
topic.  Profanely  they  profess  to  wonder  why 
the  weary,  toiling  family  of  Christians  should 
not  be  carried  from  the  town,  and  from  that 
hum  of  society  which  is  not  to  them  very  re- 
freshing on  the  day  of  rest.  Why  they  should 
not  go  out  and  wander  in  the  woods,  and  ask 
their  hearts  who  taught  the  dragon-fly  his  danc- 
ing ; who  made  the  bine-bells  cluster  lovingly 
together,  looking  so  modest ; and  ask  from 
whose  Opera  the  birds  are  singing  their  deli- 
cious music  ? Why  should  not  the  rugged  man’s 
face  soften,  and  the  care-worn  woman’s  face  be 
melted  into  tenderness,  and  man  and  wife  and 
children  cluster  as  closely  as  the  blue-bells  in 
the  peaceful  wood?  What  if  they  there  be- 
come so  very  conscious  of  their  mutual  love, 
and  of  the  love  of  God,  as  to  feel  glad  that  they 
are  not  in  any  other  “ place  of  worship,”  where 
they  may  hear  Roman  Catholics  denounced,  or 
Churchmen  scorned,  or  the  Dissenters  pounded  ? 
What  if  they  then  come  home  refreshed  in  mind 
and  body,  and  begin  the  week  with  larger,  gentler 
thoughts  of  God  and  man?  By  such  means 
may  they  not  easily  be  led,  if  they  were  at  any 
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:ime  unwilling,  to  give  praise  to  God,  and  learn 
to  join — not  as  a superstitious  rite,  but  as  a 
humble  duty — in  His  public  worship  ? So  talk 
tho  sanitary  men — here,  as  in  all  their  doctrines, 
showing  themselves  litle  better  than  material- 
ists. The  negro  notion  of  a Sabbath  is,  that 
nobody  may  fish : our  notion  is,  that  nobody  may 
stay  away  from  church. 

in  these  remarks  on  exercise  among  adults,  I 
have  confined  myself  to  the  plain  exercise  of 
walking.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
grown-up  person  will  be  so  childish  as  to  leap, 
to  row,  to  swim.  A few  Young  Englanders 
may  put  on,  now  and  then,  their  white  kid 
gloves  to  patronize  a cricket-match;  but  we 
can  laugh  at  them.  In  a gentleman  it  is  undig- 
nified to  run;  and  even  walking,  at  the  best, 
is  vulgar. 

Indeed  there  is  an  obvious  vulgarity  in  the 
whole  doctrine  which  would  call  upon  us  to 
assist  our  brute  development  by  the  mere  exer- 
cising of  ourselves  as  animals.  Such  counsel 
offers  to  degrade  us  to  the  low  position  of  the 
race-horse  who  is  trotted  to  and  fro,  the  poodle 
who  is  sent  out  for  an  airing.  As  spiritual 
people,  we  look  down  with  much  contempt  upon 
the  man  who  would  in  any  thing  compare  us 
with  the  lower  animals.  His  mind  is  mean, 
and  must  be  quite  beneath  our  indignation.  I 
will  say  no  more.  Why  thrash  a pickpocket 
with  thunder? 

XII. 

A BEDROOM  PAPER. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a thoroughly  unhealthy 
bedroom,  these  are  the  precautions  you  should 
take. 

Fasten  a chimney-board  against  the  fireplace, 
so  as  to  prevent  foul  air  from  escaping  in  the 
night.  You  will,  of  course,  have  no  hole  through 
the  wall  into  the  chimney ; and  no  sane  man,  in 
the  night  season,  would  have  a door  or  window 
open.  Use  no  perforated  zinc  in  paneling ; 
especially  avoid  it  in  small  bedrooms.  So  you 
will  get  a room  full  of  bad  air.  But  in  the 
same  room  there  is  bad,  worse,  and  worst : your 
object  is  to  have  the  worst  air  possible.  Suf- 
focating machines  are  made  by  every  upholster- 
er ; attach  one  to  your  bed ; it  is  an  apparatus 
of  poles,  rings,  and  curtains.  By  drawing  your 
curtains  around  you  before* you  sleep,  you  insure 
to  yourself  a condensed  body  of  foul  air  over 
your  person.  This  poison  vapor-bath  you  will 
find  to  be  most  efficient  when  it  is  made  of  any 
thick  material. 

There  being  transpiration  through  the  skin,  it 
would  not  be  a bad  idea  to  see  whether  this  can 
not  be  in  some  way  hindered.  The  popular 
method  will  do  very  well : smother  the  flesh  as 
much  as  possible  in  feathers.  A wandering 
princess,  in  some  fairy  tale,  came  to  a king’s 
house.  The  king’s  wife,  with  the  curiosity  and 
acuteness  proper  to  her  sex,  desired  to  know 
whether  their  guest  was  truly  born  a princess, 
and  discovered  how  to  solve  the  question.  She 
put  three  peas  on  the  young  lady’s  paillasse, 
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and  over  them  a large  feather-bed,  and  then 
another,  then  another — in  fact,  .fifteen  feather- 
beds. Next  morning  the  princess  looked  pale, 
and,  in  answer  to  inquiries  how  she  had  passed 
the  night,  said  that  she  hod  been  unable  to  sleep 
at  all,  because  the  bed  had  lumps  in  it.  The 
king’s  wife  knew  then  that  their  guest  showed 
her  good  breeding.  Take  this  high-born  lady 
for  a model.  The  feathers  retain  all  heat  about 
your  body,  and  stifle  the  skin  so  far  effectually, 
that  you  awake  in  the  morning  pervaded  by  a 
sense  of  languor,  which  mnst  be  veiy  agreeable 
to  & person  who  has  it  in  his  mind  to  be  un- 
healthy. In  order  to  keep  a check  upon  ex- 
halation about  your  head  (which  otherwise 
might  have  too  much  the  way  of  Nature),  put 
on  a stout,  closely-woven  night-cap.  People 
who  are  at  the  height  of  cleverness  in  this  re- 
spect sleep  with  their  heads  under  the  bed- 
clothes. Take  no  rest  on  a hair-mattress;  it  is 
elastic  and  pleasant,  certainly,  but  it  does  not 
encase  the  body;  and  therefore  you  run  a risk 
of  not  awaking  languid. 

Never  wash  when  you  go  to  bed ; you  are 
not  going  to  see  any  body,  and  therefore  there 
can  be  no  use  in  washing.  In  the  morning 
wet  no  more  skin  than  you  absolutely  must — 
that  is  to  say,  no  more  than  your  neighbors  will 
see  during  the  day — the  face  and  hands.  So 
much  you  may  do  with  a tolerably  good  will, 
since  it  is  the  other  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  more  covered  and  more  impeded  in  ihe 
full  discharge  of  its  functions,  which  has  rather 
the  more  need  of  ablution;  it  is  therefore  for- 
tunate that  you  can  leave  that  ether  part  un- 
washed. Five  minutes  of  sponging  and  rubbing 
over  the  whole  body  in  the  morning  would  tend 
to  invigorate  the  system,  and  would  send  you 
with  a cheerful  glow  to  the  day’s  business  or 
pleasure.  Avoid  it  by  all  means,  if  you  desire 
to  be  unhealthy.  Let  me  note  here,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  poor,  we  should  abstain  from 
ceding  to  them  an  exclusive  title,  as  uthe 
Great  Unwashed.”  Will  you,  Mr.  N.  or  M., 
retire  into  your  room  and  strip  ? Examine  your 
body ; is  it  clean — was  it  sponged  this  morning 
— is  there  no  dirt  upon  it  any  where  ? If  it  be 
not  clean,  if  it  was  not  sponged,  if  water  would 
look  rather  black  after  you  had  enjoyed  s 
thorough  scrub  in  it,  then  is  it  not  obvious  th&; 
you  yourself  take  rank  among  the  Great  Un- 
washed? By  way  of  preserving  a distinction 
between  them  and  us,  I even  think  it  would  be 
no  bad  thing  were  we  to  advocate  the  washing 
of  the  poor. 

Do  not  forget  that,  although  you  must  un- 
fortunately apply  water  to  your  face  you  can 
find  warrant  in  custom  to  excuse  you  from  an- 
noying it  with  soap;  and  for  the  water  again, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  take  vengeance  by  obtain- 
ing compensation  damages  out  of  that  part  d 
your  head  which  the  hair  covers.  Never  wash 
it;  soil  it;  clog  it  with  oil  or  lard — cither  of 
which  will  answer  your  purpose,  as  either  will 
keep  out  air  as  well  as  water,  and  promote  the 
growth  of  & thick  morion  of  scurf.  Lard  in  ihe 
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bedroom  is  called  bear’s  grease.  In  connection 
with  its  virtues  in  promoting  growth  of  hair, 
there  is  a tale  which  1 believe  to  be  no  fiction ; 
not  the  old  and  profane  jest  of  the  man  who 
rubbed  a deal  box  with  it  over-night,  and  found 
a hair-trunk  in  the  morning.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  adventurer  who  advertised  bear’s  grease  for 
sale,  appended  to  the  laudation  of  its  efficacy  a 
Nota  Bene,  that  gentlemen,  after  applying  it, 
should  wash  the  palms  of  their  hands,  otherwise 
the  hair  would  sprout  thence  also.  I admire 
that  speculator,  grimly  satiric  at  the  expense 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  customers.  He  jested 
at  his  own  pretensions ; and  declared,  by  an 
oblique  hint,  that  he  did  not  look  for  friends 
among  the  scrupulously  clean. 

Tooth-powder  is  necessary  in  the  bedroom. 
Healthy  stomachs  will  make  healthy  teeth,  and 
then  a tooth-brush  and  a little  water  may  suffice 
to  keep  them  clean.  But  healthy  stomachs  also 
make  coarse  constitutions.  It  is  vexatious  that 
our  teeth  rot  when  we  vitiate  the  fluid  that 
surrounds  them.  As  gentlemen  and  ladies  we 
desire  good  teeth*,  they  must  be  scoured  and 
hearth-stoned. 

Of  course,  as  you  do  not  cleanse  your  body 
daily,  so  you  will  not  show  favor  to  your  feet. 
Keep  up  a due  distinction  between  the  upper 
and  lower  members.  When  a German  prince 
was  told  confidentially  that  he  had  dirty  hands, 
he  replied,  with  the  liveliness  of  conscious  tri- 
umph, 

“Ach,  do  you  call  dat  dirty?  You  should 
see  my  toes !” 

Some  people  wash  them  once  in  every  month ; 
that  will  do  very  well ; or  once  a year,  it  mat- 
ters little  which.  In  what  washing  you  find 
yourself  unable  to  omit,  use  only  the  finest 
towels,  those  which  inflict  least  friction  on  the 
skin. 

Having  made  these  arrangements  for  your- 
self, take  care  that  they  are  adhered  to,  as  far 
is  may  be  convenient,  throughout  your  house- 
hold. 

Here  and  there,  put  numerous  sleepers  into  a 
single  room;  this  is  a good  thing  for  children, 
if  you  require  to  blanch  them.  By  a little  per- 
severance, also,  in  this  way,  when  you  have  too 
large  a family,  you  can  reduce  it  easily.  By 
all  means,  let  a baby  have  foul  air,  not  only  by 
ihe  use  of  suffocative  apparatus,  but  by  causing 
*t  to  sleep  where  there  are  four  or  five  others  in 
x well-closed  room.  So  much  is  due  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  orthodox  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality. 

Let  us  admire,  lastly,  the  economy  of  time  in 
nrreat  men  who  have  allowed  themselves  only 
four,  five,  or  six  hours,  for  sleep.  It  may  be 
tme  that  they  would  have  lived  longer  had  they 
always  paid  themselves  a fair  night’s  quiet  for 
a fair  day’s  work ; they  would  have  lived  longer, 
but  they  would  not  have  lived  so  fast.  It  is  es- 
sential to  live  fast  in  this  busy  world.  More- 
over, there  is  a superstitious  reverence  for  early 
rising,  as  a virtue  by  itself,  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  acquire.  Let  sanitary  men  say,  “Roost 
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with  the  lark,  if  you  propose  to  rise  with  her.’* 
Nonsense.  No  civilized  man  can  go  to  bed 
much  earlier  than  midnight ; but  every  roan  of 
business  must  be  up  betimes.  Idle,  happy 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  they  to  whom  life  is 
useless,  prudently  remain  for  nine,  ten,  or  a 
dozen  hours  in  bed.  Snug  in  tbeir  corner,  they 
are  in  the  way  of  nobody,  except  the  housemaid. 

" Now  wotte  we  nat,  ne  can  nat  see 
What  manir  ende  that  there  shall  be." 

Birth,  sickness,  bnrial.  Eating,  drinking, 
clothing,  sleeping.  Exercise,  and  social  pleas- 
ure. Air,  water,  and  light.  These  are  the 
topics  upon  which  we  have  already  touched.  A 
finished  painting  of  good  mgritudinary  discipline 
was  not  designed  upon  the  present  canvas : no 
man  who  knows  the  great  extent  and  varied 
surface  of  the  scene  which  such  a picture  should 
embrace,  will  think  that  there  is  here  even  an 
outline  finished. 

We  might  have  recommended  early  mar- 
riages ; and  marriage  with  first  cousins.  We 
might  have  urged  all  men  with  heritable  mala- 
dies to  shun  celibacy.  We  might  have  praised 
tobacco,  which,  by  acting  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  acts  on  the  same  mem 
brane  in  the  stomach  also  (precisely  as  disorder 
of  the  stomach  will  communicate  disorder  to  the 
mouth),  and  so  helps  in  establishing  a civilised 
digestion  and  a pallid  face. 

“ But  wo  woll  stint  of  this  matere 
For  it  la  wondir  long  to  here." 

It  is  inherent  in  man  to  be  perverse.  A draw- 
ing-room critic,  in  one  of  Galt’s  novels,  takes  up 
a picture  of  a cow,  holds  it  inverted,  and  enjoys 
it  as  a castellated  mansion  with  four  corner 
towers.  And  so,  since  “all  that  moveth  doth 
mutation  love,”  after  a like  fashion,  many  peo- 
ple, it  appears,  have  looked  upon  those  papers. 

There  is  a story  to  the  point  in  Lneian.  Passes 
received  commission  from  a connoisseur  to  draw 
a horse  with  his  legs  upward.  He  drew  it  in  the 
usual  way.  His  customer  came  unannounced, 
saw  what  had  been  done,  and  grumbled  fear- 
fully. Passus,  however,  turned  his  picture  up- 
side down,  and  then  the  connoisseur  was  satisfied. 

These  papers  have  been  treated  like  the  horse  of 
Passus. 

“ Stiraatissimo  Signor  Boswell”  says,  in  his 
book  on  Corsica,  that  he  rode  out  one  day  on 
Paoli’s  charger,  gay  with  gold  and  scarlet,  and 
surrounded  by  the  chieftain’s  officers.  For  a 
while,  he  says,  he  thought  he  was  a hero. 

Thus,  like  a goose  on  horseback,  has  our  present 
writer  visited  some  few  of  the  chief  fBgritudioary 
outposts.  Why  not  so  ? They  say  there  is  no 
way  impossible.  Wherefore  an  old  emblem- 
book  has  represented  Cupid  crossing  a stream 
which  parts  him  from  an  altar,  seated  at  ease 
upon  his  quiver,  for  a boat,  and  rowing  with  u 
pair  of  arrows.  So  has  the  writer  floated  over 
on  a barrel  of  his  folly,  and  possibly  may  touch, 

O reader,  at  the  Altar  of  your  Household  Gods. 
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A BACHELOR’S  REVERIE.* 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

I.  Smoke— Signifying  Doubt  H.  Blaze— Signifying 
Cheer.  HI.  Aahea — Signifying  Desolation. 

BY  IK.  IftABVEL. 

I HAVE  got  a quiet  farm-house  in  the  country, 
a very  humble  place  to  be  sure,  tenanted  by 
a worthy  enough  man,  of  the  old  New-England 
stamp,  where  I sometimes  go  for  a day  or  two 
in  the  winter  to  look  over  the  farm-accounts, 
and  to  see  how  the  stock  is  thriving  on  the 
winter’s  keep. 

One  side  the  door,  as  you  enter  from  the 
porch,  is  a little  parlor,  scarce  twelve  feet  by 
ten,  with  a cosy  looking  fireplace — a heavy  oak 
floor — a couple  of  arm-chairs — a brown  table 
with  carved  lions’  feet.  Out  of  this  room  opens 
a little  cabinet,  only  big  enough  for  a broad 
bachelor  bedstead,  where  I sleep  upon  feathers, 
and  wake  in  the  morning,  with  ray  eye  upon  a 
saucy  colored  lithographic  print  of  some  fancy 
“ Bessy.” 

It  happens  to  be  the  only  house  in  the  world 
of  which  1 am  bona-fide  owner ; and  I take  a vast 
deal  of  comfort  in  treating  it  just  as  I choose. 
I manage  to  break  some  article  of  furniture,  al- 
most every  time  1 pay  it  a visit ; and  if  I o&n 
not  open  the  window  readily  of  a morning,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  I knock  out  a pane  or  two 
of  glass  with  my  boot.  I lean  against  the  wall 
in  a very  old  arm-chair  there  is  on  the  premises, 
and  scarce  ever  fail  to  worry  such  a hole  in  the 
plastering,  as  would  set  me  down  for  a round 
charge  for  damages  in  town,  or  make  a prim 
housewife  fret  herself  into  a raging  fever.  I 
laugh  out  loud  with  myself,  in  ray  big  arm- 
chair, when  I think  that  I am  neither  afraid  of 
one,  nor  the  other. 

As  for  the  fire,  I keep  the  little  hearth  so  hot, 
os  to  warm  half  the  cellar  below,  and  the  whole 
space  between  the  jams,  roars  for  hours  to- 
gether, with  white  flame.  To  be  sure,  the 
windows  are  not  very  tight,  between  broken 
panes,  and  bad  joints,  so  that  the  Are,  large  as 
it  is,  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant  comfort. 

As  night  approaches,  1 have  a huge  pile  of 
oak  and  hickory,  placed  beside  the  hearth;  I 
put  out  the  tallow  candle  on  the  mantle  (using 
the  family  snuffers  with  one  leg  broke),  then, 
drawing  my  chair  directly  in  front  of  the  blaz- 
ing wood,  and  setting  one  foot  on  each  of  the 
old  iron  fire-dogs  (until  they  grow  too  warm), 
I dispose  myself  for  an  evening  of  such  sober 
and  thoughtful  quietude,  as  I believe,  on  my 
soul,  that  very  few  of  my  fellow-men  have  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy. 

My  tenant  meantime,  in  the  other  room,  I 
can  hear  now  and  then,  though  there  is  a thick 
stone  chimney,  and  broad  entry  between,  mul- 
tiplying  contrivances  with  his  wife,  to  put  two 
babies  to  sleep.  This  occupies  them,  1 should 
say,  usually  an  hour ; though  my  only  measure 


* From  a new  work  soon  to  be  issued  by  Baker  and 

Scribner. 
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of  time  (for  I never  carry  a uatrk  into  the 
country),  is  the  blaze  of  my  fire.  By  ten,  or 
thereabouts,  my  stock  of  wood  L«  nearly  ex- 
hausted ; I pile  upon  the  hot  coals  what  remain*, 
and  sit  watching  how  it  kindles,  and  blares,  and 
goes  out — even  like  our  joys  ! and  then,  *lip  b\ 
the  light  of  the  embers  into  my  bed,  where  1 
luxuriate  in  such  sound  and  healthy  slucaber,  as 
only  such  rattling  window  frames,  and  country 
air,  can  supply. 

But  to  return:  the  other  evening — it  hap- 
pened to  be  on  my  last  visit  to  my  farm -boose — 
when  I had  exhausted  all  the  ordinary  rural 
topics  of  thought,  had  formed  all  sorts  of  con- 
jectures as  to  the  income  of  the  year,  had  plan- 
ned a new  wall  around  one  lot,  and  the  cleaning 
up  of  another,  now  covered  with  patriarchal 
wood,  and  wondered  if  the  little  rickety  hove 
would  not  be  after  all  a snug  enough  box, 
live  and  to  die  in — I fell  on  a sudden  into  sor** 
an  unprecedented  line  of  thought,  which  toe 
such  deep  hold  of  my  sympathies — sometime 
even  starting  tears — that  I determined,  the  nan 
day,  to  set  as  much  of  it  as  I could  recall,  o 
paper. 

Something — it  may  have  been  the  home-look 
ing  blaze  (I  am  a bachelor  of — say  six-and 
twenty),  or  possibly  a plaintive  cry  of  the  bab) 
in  my  tenant’s  room,  had  suggested  to  me  thi 
thought  of — marriage. 

I piled  upon  the  heated  fire-dogs,  the  lasl 
armful  of  my  wood ; and  now,  said  I,  bracing 
myself  courageously  between  the  arms  of  my 
chair — u I’ll  not  flinch  ; I’ll  pursue  the  thought 
wherever  it  leads,  though  it  lead  me  to  the  d— 

(I  am  apt  to  be  hasty),  at  least,”  continued  L 
softening,  “ until  my  fire  is  out.” 

The  wood  was  green,  and  at  first  showed 
no  disposition  to  blaze.  It  smoked  furiously. 
Smoke,  thought  I,  always  goes  before  blaze; 
and  so  does  doubt  go  before  decision  : and  my 
reverie,  from  that  very  starting  point,  slipped 
into  this  shape : 

I 

SMOKE SIGNIFYING  DOUBT. 

Ay,  a wife — thought  I. 

A wife  ! — and  why  ? 

And  pray,  my  dear  sir,  and  ray  gentle  lady, 
why  not — why?  Why  not  doubt — nay,  tremble? 

Does  a man  buy  a ticket  in  a lottery — a poor 
man  whose  whole  earnings  go  in  to  secure  the 
ticket — without  trembling,  hesitating,  doubting? 

Can  a man  stake  his  bachelor  respectability, 
independence,  comfort,  upon  the  die  of  absorb- 
ing, unchanging,  relentless  marriage,  without 
trembling  at  the  venture  ? 

Shall  a man  who  has  been  free  to  chase  hi* 
fancies  over  the  wide  world,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  shut  himself  up  to  marri&ge-ship. 
within  four  walls  called  home,  that  are  to  claim 
him,  his  time,  his  trouble,  bis  tears,  thencefor- 
ward forevermore*  without  doubts  thick,  and 
thick-coming  as  smoke  ? 

Shall  he  who  has  been  hitherto  a mere  ob- 
server of  other  men’s  cares  and  business,  moving 
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oif  where  they  made  him  sick  of  heart,  ap- 
proaching whenever  and  wherever  they  made 
him  gleeful— shall  he  now  undertake  adminis- 
tration of  just  such  cares  and  business  without 
qualms?  Shall  he,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
but  a nimble  succession  of  escapes  from  trifling 
difficulties,  now  broach  without  doubtings — that 
matrimony,  where,  if  difficulty  beset  him,  there 
is  no  escape  ? Shall  this  brain  of  mine,  careless 
working,  never  tired  with  idleness,  feeding  on 
long  vagaries,  and  high,  gigantic  castles,  dream- 
ing out  beatitudes  hour  by  hour — turn  itself  at 
length  to  such  dull  task- work  as  thinking  out  a 
livelihood  for  wife  and  children  ? 

Where  thenceforward  will  be  those  sunny 
dreams,  in  which  I have  warmed  my  fancies 
and  my  heart,  and  lighted  my  eye  with  crystal? 
This  very  marriage,  which  a brilliant  working 
imagination  has  invested  time  and  again  with 
brightness  and  delight,  can  serve  no  longer  as 
a mine  for  teeming  fancy : all,  alas,  will  be 
gone — reduced  to  the  dull  standard  of  the  ac- 
tual ! No  more  room  for  intrepid  forays  of  im- 
agination— no  more  gorgeous  realm-making — 
all  is  over ! 

Why  not,  I thought,  go  on  dreaming?  Can 
any  wife  be  prettier  than  an  after  dinner  fancy, 
idle  and  yet  vivid,  can  paint  for  yon  ? Can  any 
ohildren  make  less  noise,  than  the  little  rosy- 
cheeked  ones  who  have  no  existence,  except  in 
the  omnium  gatherum  of  your  own  brain  ? Can 
any  housewife  be  more  unexceptionable,  than 
sbe  who  goes  sweeping  daintily  the  cobwebs 
that  gather  in  your  dreams  ? Can  any  domestic 
larder  be  better  stocked,  than  the  private  larder 
of  your  head  dozing  on  a cushioned  chair-back 
at  Delmonico’s  ? Can  any  family  purse  be  better 
filled  than  the  exceeding  plump  one  you  dream 
oC,  after  reading  such  pleasant  books  as  Mun- 
chausen, or  Typee  ? 

But  if,  after  all,  it  must  be— duty,  or  wbat 
not,  making  provocation — what  then  ? And  I 
clapped  my  feet  hard  against  the  fire-dogs,  and 
leaned  back,  and  turned  my  face  to  the  ceiling, 
as  much  os  to  say — And  where  on  earth,  then, 
shall  a poor  devil  look  for  a wife  ? 

Somebody  says,  Lyttleton  or  Shaftesbury  I 
think,  that  u marriages  would  be  happier  if  they 
were  all  arranged  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.” 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  Lord  Chancellor  to 
make  this  commutation  of  our  misery. 

Shall  a man  then  scour  the  country  on  a 
mule's  back,  like  honest  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane  ; 
or  shall  he  make  application  to  some  such  in- 
tervening providence  as  Madame  St.  Marc, 
who,  as  I see  by  the  Presse,  manages  these 
matters  to  one’s  hand  for  some  five  per  cent,  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  parties  ? 

I have  trouted  when  the  brook  was  so  low, 
and  the  sky  so  hot,  that  I might  as  well  have 
thrown  my  fly  upon  the  turnpike ; and  I have 
bunted  hare  at  noon,  and  wood-cock  in  snow- 
time,  never  despairing,  scarce  doubting;  but, 
(or  a poor  hunter  of  his  kind,  without  traps  or 
snares,  or  any  aid  of  police  or  constabulary,  to 
traverse  the  world,  where  are  swarming,  on  a 
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moderate  computation,  some  three  hundred  and 
odd  millions  of  unmarried  woman,  fbr  a single 
capture — irremediable,  unchangeable — and  yet 
a capture  which  by  strange  metonymy,  not  laid 
down  in  the  books,  is  very  apt  to  turn  captor 
into  captive,  and  make  game  of  hunter — all  this, 
surely,  surely,  may  make  a man  shrug  jvith 
doubt  1 

Then— again — there  are  the  plague  y wife’s 
relations.  Who  knows  how  many  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  cousins,  will  appear  at  careless  com- 
plimentary intervals  long  after  you  had  settled 
into  the  placid  belief  that  all  congratulatory 
visits  were  at  end  ? How  many  twisted  headed 
brothers  will  be  putting  in  their  advice,  as  a 
friend  to  Peggy? 

How  many  maiden  aunts  will  come  to  spend 
a month  or  two  with  their  “ dear  Peggy,”  and 
want  to  know  every  tea-time,  “if  she  isn’t  a 
dear  love  of  a wife?”  Then,  dear  father-in- 
law  will  beg  (taking  dear  Peggy’s  hand  in  his), 
to  give  a little  wholesome  counsel,  and  will  be 
very  sure  to  advise  just  the  contrary  of  what 
yon  had  determined  to  undertake.  And  dear 
mamma-in-law  must  set  her  nose  into  Peggy’s 
cupboard,  and  insist  upon  having  the  key  to 
your  own  private  locker  in  the  wainscot. 

Then,  perhaps,  there  is  a little  bevy  of  dirty- 
nosed  nephews  who  come  to  spend  the  holidays 
and  eat  up  your  East  India  sweetmeats,  and 
who  are  forever  tramping  over  your  head,  or 
raising  the  Old  Harry  below,  while  you  are 
busy  with  your  clients.  Last,  and  worst,  is 
some  fidgety  old  uncle,  forever  too  cold  or  too 
hot,  who  vexes  you  with  his  patronizing  airs, 
and  impudently  kisses  his  little  Peggy ! 

That  could  be  borne,  however : for  perhaps 
he  has  promised  his  fortune  to  Peggy.  Peggy, 
then,  will  be  rich : — (and  the  thought  made  me 
rub  my  shins,  which  were  now  getting  comfort- 
ably warm  upon  the  fire-dogs).  Then,  she  will 
bo  forever  talking  of  her  fortune;  and  pleas- 
antly reminding  you  on  occasion  of  a favorite 
purchase,  how  lucky  she  had  the  means;  and 
dropping  hints  about  economy,  and  buying  very 
extravagant  Paisleys. 

She  will  annoy  you  by  looking  over  the  stock- 
list  at  breakfast  time;  and  mention  quite  care- 
lessly to  your  clients,  that  she  is  interested  in 
$uch  or  such  a speculation. 

She  will  be  provokingly  silent  when  you  hint 
to  a tradesman  that  you  have  not  the  money  by 
you,  for  his  small  bill;  in  short,  she  will  tear 
the  life  out  of  you,  making  you  pay  in  righteous 
retribution  of  annoyance,  grief,  vexation,  shame, 
and  sickness  of  heart,  for  the  superlative  folly 
of  “ marrying  rich.” 

But  if  not  rich,  then  poor.  Bah  1 the  thought 
made  me  stir  tho  coals,  but  there  was  still  no 
blaze.  The  paltry  earnings  you  are  able  to 
wring  out  of  clients  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow, 
will  now  be  all  our  income ; you  will  be  pest- 
ered for  pin-money,  and  pestered  with  poor 
wife’s-relations.  Ten  to  one  she  will  stickle 
about  taste—*4  Sir  Vitos” — and  want  to  make 
this  so  pretty,  and  that  so  charming,  if  she  onif 
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had  the  means,  and  is  sure  Paul  (a  kiss)  can’t 
deny  his  little  Peggy  such  a trifling  sum,  and 
all  for  the  common  benefit! 

Then  she,  for  one,  means  that  her  children 
shan’t  go  a-begging  for  clothes — and  another 
pull  at  the  purse.  Trust  a poor  mother  to  dress 
her  children  in  finery ! 

Perhaps  she  is  ugly ; not  noticeable  at  first ; 
but  growing  on  her,  and  (what  is  worse)  grow- 
ing faster  on  you.  You  wonder  why  you  didn’t 
see  that  vulgar  nose  long  ago : and  that  lip — it 
is  very  strange,  you  think,  that  you  ever  thought 
it  pretty.  And,  then,  to  come  to  breakfast, 
with  her  hair  looking  as  it  does,  and  you,  not  so 
much  as  daring  to  say — u Peggy,  do  brush  your 
hair !”  Her  foot  too — not  very  bad  when  de- 
cently chaussee — but  now  since  she’s  married, 
she  does  wear  such  infernal  slippers ! And  yet 
for  all  this,  to  be  prigging  up  for  an  hour, 
when  any  of  my  old  chums  come  to  dine  with 
me  ! 

“ Bless  your  kind  hearts ! my  dear  fellows,” 
said  I,  thrusting  the  tongs  into  the  coals,  and 
speaking  out  loud,  as  if  my  voice  could  reach 
from  Virginia  to  Paris — “not  married  yet!” 

Perhaps  Peggy  is  pretty  enough — only  shrew- 
ish. 

No  matter  for  cold  coflee ; you  should  have 
been  up  before. 

What  sad,  thin,  poorly  cooked  chops,  to  eat 
with  your  rolls ! 

She  thinks  they  are  very  good,  and  wonders 
:how  you  can  set  such  an  example  to  your  chil- 
dren. 

The  butter  is  nauseating. 

She  has  no  other,  and  hopes  you’ll  not 
raise  a storm  about  butter  a little  turned.  1 
think  I see  myself — ruminated  I — sitting  meekly 
at  table,  scarce  daring  to  lift  up  my  eyes,  utterly 
lagged  out  with  some  quarrel  of  yesterday, 
choking  down  detestably  sour  mufiins,  that  my 
wife  thinks  arc  “delicious” — slipping  in  dried 
mouthfuls  of  burnt  ham  off  the  side  of  my  fork 
tines,  slipping  off  my  chair  side-ways  at  the  end, 
and  slipping  out  with  my  hat  between  my  knees, 
to  business,  and  never  feeling  myself  a com- 
petent, sound-minded  man,  till  the  oak  door  is 
between  me  and  Peggy  ! 

“Ha,  ha — not  yet!”  said  I;  and  in  so 
earnest  a tone,  that  my  dog  started  to  his  feet 
— cocked  his  eye  to  have  a good  look  into  my 
face — met  my  smile  of  triumph  with  an  amiable 
wag  of  the  tail,  and  curled  up  again  in  the 
corner. 

Again,  Peggy  is  rich  enough,  well  enough, 
mild  enough,  only  she  doesn’t  care  a fig  for  you. 
She  has  married  you  because  father,  or  grand- 
father thought  the  match  eligible,  and  because 
she  didn’t  w’ish  to  disoblige  them.  Besides, 
she  didn’t  positively  hate  you,  and  thought  you 
were  a respectable  enough  person — she  has  told 
you  so  repeatedly  at  dinner.  She  wonders 
you  like  to  read  poetry ; she  wishes  you  would 
iuy  her  a good  cook-book;  and  insists  upon 
your  making  your  will  at  the  birth  of  the  first 
baby. 
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She'thinks  Captain  So-and-So  a splendid  look 
ing  fellow,  and  wishes  you  would  trim  up  & little 
“ were  it  only  for  appearance  sake.” 

You  need  not  hurry  up  from  the  otlice  sc 
early  at  night: — she,  bless  her  dear  heart!— 
does  not  feel  lonely.  You  read  to  her  a love 
tale ; she  interrupts  the  pathetic  parts  with  di- 
reetions  to  her  seamstress.  You  read  of  mar- 
riages : she  sighs,  and  asks  if  Captain  So-and- 
So  has  left  town  ? She  hates  to  be  mewed  up 
in  a cottage,  or  betwreen  brick  walls ; she  does 
so  love  the  Springs ! 

But,  again,  Peggy  loves  you ; at  least  she 
sw'ears  it,  with  her  hands  on  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter.  She  ha s pin-money  which  she  spend? 
for  the  Literary  World  and  the  Friends  in  Coun- 
cil. She  is  not  bad-looking,  saving  a bit  too 
much  of  forehead ; nor  is  she  sluttish,  unless  a 
neglige  till  three  o’clock,  and  an  ink  stain  on  the 
fore-finger  be  sluttish ; — but  then  she  is  such  a 
sad  blue ! 

You  never  fancied  when  you  saw  her  buried 
in  a three  volume  novel,  that  it  was  any  thing 
more  than  a girlish  vagary;  and  when  she 
quoted  Latin,  you  thought,  innocently,  that  she 
had  a capital  memory  for  her  samplers. 

But  to  be  bored  eternally  about  divine  Dante 
and  funny  Goldoni,  is  too  bad.  Your  copy  of 
Tasso,  a treasure  print  of  1680,  is  all  beihupbed, 
and  dog’s-eared,  and  spotted  with  baby  gruel. 
Even  your  Seneca — an  Elzevir — is  all  sweaty 
with  handling.  She  adores  La  Fontaine,  reads 
Balzao  with  a kind  of  artist  scowl,  and  will  not 
let  Greek  alone. 

You  hint  at  broken  rest  and  an  aching  bead 
at  breakfast,  and  she  will  fling  you  a scrap  of 
Anthology — in  lieu  of  camphor  bottle— or  chant 
the  A If  All  of  tragic  chorus. 

The  nurse  is  getting  dinner ; you  aro  bold- 
ing the  baby ; Peggy  is  reading  Bruyere. 

The  fire  smoked  thick  as  pitch,  and  puffed 
out  little  clouds  over  the  chimney  piece.  I 
gave  the  fore-stick  a kick,  at  thought  of  Peggy, 
baby,  and  Bruyere. 

Suddenly  the  flame  flickered  bluely  athwart 
the  smoke— caught  at  a twig  below — rolled 
round  the  mossy  oak-stick — twined  among  the 
crackling  tree-limbs  — mounted — lit  up  the 
whole  body  of  smoke,  and  blazed  out  cheerily 
and  bright.  Doubt  vanished  with  Smoke,  and 
Hope  began  with  Flame 

II. 

BLAZE SIGNIFYING  CHEER. 

I pushed  my  chair  back;  drew  up  another, 
stretched  out  my  feet  cozily  upon  it.  rested  my 
elbows  on  the  chair  arms,  leaned  my  head  on 
one  hand,  and  looked  straight  into  the  leaping, 
and  dancing  flame. 

Love  is  a flame — ruminated  I ; and  (glan- 
cing round  the  room)  how  a flame  brightens  up 
a man’s  habitation. 

“ Carlo,”  said  I,  calling  up  my  dog  into  the 
light,  “ good  fellow,  Carlo and  I patted  him 
kindly,  and  he  wagged  his  tail,  and  laid  his  nose 
across  my  knee,  and  looked  wistfully  up  in  mj 
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Face,  then  strode  away — turned  to  look  again, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

“ Pho,  the  brute !”  said  I,  14  it  is  not  enough, 
after  all,  to  like  a dog.”  x 

If  now  in  that  chair  yonder,  not  the  one 
your  feet  lie  upon,  but  the  other,  beside  you — 
closer  yet — were  seated  a sweet-faced  girl,  with 
a pretty  little  foot  lying  out  upon  the  hearth — a 
bit  of  lace  running  round  the  swelling  throat — 
the  hair  parted  to  a charm  over  a forehead  fair 
as  any  of  your  dreams — and  if  you  could  reach 
an  arm  around  that  chair  back,  without  fear  of 
giving  offense,  and  suffer  your  fingers  to  play 
idly  with  those  curls  that  escape  down  the  neck, 
and  if  you  could  clasp  with  your  other  hand 
those  little,  white,  taper  fingers  of  hers,  which 
lie  so  temptingly  within  reach — and  so,  talk 
softly  and  low  in  presence  of  the  blaze,  while 
the  hours  slip  without  knowledge,  and  the  win- 
ter winds  whistle  uncared  for;  if,  in  short,  you 
were  no  bachelor,  but  the  husband  of  some  such 
sweet  image — (dream,  call  it,  rather),  would  it 
not  be  far  pleasanter  than  this  cold  single  night- 
sitting—counting  the  sticks — reckoning  the 
length  of  the  blaze,  and  the  height  of  the  falling 
snow? 

And  if,  some  or  all  of  those  wild  vagaries 
that  grow  on  your  fancy  at  such  an  hour,  you 
could  whisper  into  listening,  because  loving  ears 
— ears  not  tired  with  listening,  because  it  is  you 
who  whisper — ears  ever  indulgent,  because 
eager  to  praise;  and  if  your  darkest  fancies 
were  lit  up,  not  merely  with  bright  wood  fire, 
but  with  ringing  laugh  of  that  sweet  face  turned 
up  in  fond  rebuke — how  far  better,  than  to  be 
waxing  black  and  sour  over  pestilential  humors 
— alone — your  very  dog  asleep  ! 

And  if  when  a glowing  thought  comes  into 
your  brain,  quick  and  sudden,  you  could  tell  it 
over  as  to  a second  self,  to  that  sweet  creature, 
who  is  not  away,  because  she  loves  to  be  there ; 
and  if  you  could  watch  the  thought  catching 
that  girlish  mind,  illuming  that  fair  brow, 
sparkling  in  those  pleasantest  of  eyes — how  far 
better  than  to  feel  it  slumbering,  and  going  out, 
heavy,  lifeless,  and  dead,  in  your  own  selfish 
fancy.  And  if  a generous  emotion  steals  over 
you — coming,  you  know  not  whence,  would 
there  not  be  a richer  charm  in  lavishing  it  in 
caress,  or  endearing  word,  upon  that  fondest, 
and  most  dear  one,  than  in  patting  your  glossy 
coated  dog,  or  sinking  lonely  to  smiling  slum- 
bers? 

How  would  not  benevolence  ripen  with  such 
monitor  to  task  it.  How  would  not  selfishness 
grow  faint  and  dull,  leaning  ever  to  that  second 
self,  which  is  the  loved  one  ! How  would  not 
guile  shiver,  and  grow  weak,  before  that  girl- 
brow,  and  eye  of  innocence  ! How  would  not 
all  that  boyhood  prized  of  enthusiasm,  and 
quick  blood,  and  life,  renew  itself  in  such 
presence  ! 

The  fire  was  getting  hotter,  and  I moved 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  shadows  the 
flames  made,  were  playing  like  fairy  forms 
over  floor,  and  wall,  and  ceiling. 
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My  fancy  would  surely  quicken,  thought  I, 
if  such  being  were  in  attendance.  Surely  im- 
agination would  be  stronger,  and  purer,  if  it 
could  have  the  playful  fancies  of  dawning 
womanhood  to  delight  it.  All  toil  would  be 
torn  from  mind-labor,  if  but  another  heart  grew 
into  this  present  soul,  quickening  it,  warming 
it,  cheering  it,  bidding  it  ever,  God-speed  ! 

Her  face  would  make  a halo,  rich  as  rainbow, 
atop  of  all  such  noisome  things,  as  we  lonely 
souls  call  trouble.  Her  smile  would  illumine  the 
blackest  of  crowded  cares ; and  darkness  that 
now  seats  you  despondent  in  your  solitary  chair, 
for  days  together,  weaving  bitter  fancies,  dream- 
ing bitter  dreams,  would  grow  light  and  thin, 
and  spread,  and  float  away — chased  by  that 
beloved  smile. 

Your  friend  — poor  fellow  !— dies  : — never 
mind ; that  gentle  clasp  of  her  fingers,  as  she 
steals  behind  you,  telling  you  not  to  weep— it 
is  worth  ten  friends  ! 

Your  sister,  sweet  one,  is  dead — buried. 

The  worms  are  busy  with  all  her  fairness. 

How  it  makes  you  think  earth  nothiog  but  a 
spot  to  dig  graves  upon  ! 

It  is  more : she , she  says,  will  be  a sister ; 
and  the  waving  curls  as  she  leans  upon  your 
shoulder,  touch  your  cheek,  and  your  wet  eye 
turns  to  meet  those  other  eyes — God  has  sent 
his  angel,  surely ! 

Your  mother,  alas  for  it,  she  is  gonel  Is 
there  any  bitterness  to  a youth,  alone,  and 
homeless,  like  this  ? 

But  you  are  not  homeless;  you  are  not 
alone  : she  is  there  ; her  tears  softening  yours, 
her  smile  lighting  yours,  her  grief  killing  yours ; 
and  you  live  again,  to  assuage  that  kind  sorrow 
of  hers. 

Then — those  children,  rosy,  fair-haired  ; no, 
they  do  not  disturb  you  with  prattle  now — they 
are  yours.  Toss  away  there  on  the  green- 
sward— never  mind  the  hyacinths,  the  snow- 
drops, the  violets,  if  so  be  any  are  there ; the 
perfume  of  their  healthful  lips  is  worth  all  the 
flowers  of  the  world.  No  need  now  to  gather 
wild  bouquets  to  love,  and  cherish  : flower,  tree, 
gun,  are  all  dead  things ; things  livelier  hold 
your  soul. 

And  she,  the  mother,  sweetest  and  fairest  of 
all,  watching,  tending,  caressing,  loving,  till 
your  own  heart  grows  pained  with  tenderest 
jealousy,  and  cures  itself  with  loving. 

You  have  no  need  now  of  cold  lecture  to 
teach  thankfulness  : your  heart  is  full  of  it.  No 
need  now,  as  once,  of  bursting  blossoms,  of 
trees  taking  leaf,  and  greenness,  to  turn  thought 
kindly,  and  thankfully;  for  ever  beside  \<m 
there  is  bloom,  and  ever  beside  you  there  is 
fruit,  for  which  eye,  heart,  and  soul  are  full  of 
unknown,  and  unspoken,  because  unspeakable, 
thank-offering. 

And  if  sickness  catches  you,  binds  you,  lays 
you  down — no  lonely  moanings,  and  wicked 
curses  at  careless-stepping  nurses.  The  step 
is  noiseless,  and  yet  distinct  beside  you.  The 
white  curtains  are  drawn,  or  withdrawn  by  the 
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magic  of  that  other  presenoe  ; and  the  soft, 
cool  hand  is  upon  your  brow. 

No  cold  comfortings  of  friend-watchers,  mere- 
ly come  in  to  steal  a word  away  from  that 
outer  world  which  is  pulling  at  their  skirts,  but, 
ever,  the  sad,  shaded  brow  of  her,  whose  light- 
est sorrow  for  your  sake  is  your  greatest  grief 
— if  it  were  not  a greater  joy. 

The  blaze  was  leaping  light  and  high,  and 
the  wood  falling  under  the  growing  heat.  So, 
continued  I,  this  heart  would  be  at  length  itself; 
striving  with  every  thing  gross,  even  now  as  it 
dings  to  grossness.  Love  would  make  its 
strength  native  and  progressive.  Earth’s  cares 
would  fly.  Joys  would  double.  Susceptibili- 
ties be  quickened  ; Love  roaster  self ; and  hav- 
ing made  the  mastery,  stretch  onward,  and  up- 
ward toward  infinitude. 

And,  if  the  end  came,  and  sickness  brought 
that  follower — Great  Follower — which  sooner 
or  later  is  sure  to  come  after,  then  the  heart 
and  the  hand  of  love,  ever  near,  are  giving  to 
your  tired  soul,  daily  and  hourly,  lessons  of  that 
love  which  consoles,  which  triumphs,  which  cir- 
oleth  all,  and  centreth  in  all — Love  Infinite,  and 
Divine  1 

Kind  hands — none  but  here — will  smooth  the 
hair  upon  your  brow  as  the  chill  grows  damp, 
and  heavy  on  it;  and  her  fingers — none  but 
hers — will  lie  in  yours  as  the  wasted  flesh 
stiffens,  and  hardens  for  the  ground.  Her  tears 
— you  could  feel  no  others,  if  oceans  fell — will 
warm  your  drooping  features  once  more  to  life ; 
once  more  your  eye  lighted  in  joyous  triumph, 
kindle  in  her  smile,  and  then — 

The  fire  fell  upon  the  hearth;  the  blaze 
gave  a last  leap— -a  flicker — then  another — 
caught  a little  remaining  twig — blazed  up — 
wavered — went  out. 

There  was  nothing  but  a bed  of  glowing 
embers,  over  which,  the  white  ashes  gathered 
fast.  I was  alone,  with  only  my  dog  for  com- 


ASHES SIGNIFYING  DESOLATION. 

After  all,  thought  I,  ashes  follow  blaze,  in- 
evitably as  death  follows  life.  Misery  treads 
on  the  heels  of  joy ; anguish  rides  swift  after 
pleasure. 

“ Come  to  me  again,  Carlo,”  said  I to  my 
dog ; and  I patted  him  fondly  again,  now  only 
by  the  light  of  the  dying  embers. 

It  is  but  little  pleasure  one  takes  in  fondling 
brute  favorites,  but  it  is  a pleasure  that  when  it 
passes,  leaves  no  void.  It  is  only  a little  alle- 
viating redundance  in  your  solitary  heart-life, 
which  if  lost,  another  can  be  supplied. 

But  if  your  heart,  not  solitary — not  quieting 
its  humors  with  mere  love  of  chase,  or  dog — 
not  repressing  year  after  year,  its  earnest  yearn- 
ings after  something  better,  more  spiritual — 
has  fairly  linked  itself  by  bonds  strong  as  life  to 
another  heart — is  the  casting  off*  easy,  then  ? 

Is  it  then  only  a little  heart-redundancy  cut 
ofT,  which  the  next  bright  sunset  will  fill  up  ? 
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And  my  fancy,  as  it  had  painted  doubt  undei 
the  smoke,  and  cheer  under  warmth  of  the 
blaze,  so  now  it  began  under  faint  light  of 
smouldering  embers  to  picture  heart-desolation. 

What  kind  congratulatory  letters,  hosts  of 
them,  coming  from  old  and  half-forgotteu  friends, 
now  that  your  happiness  is  a year,  or  two  years 
old  I 

“ Beautiful.” 

Ay,  to  be  sure,  beautiful ! 

“ Rich.” 

Pho,  the  dawdler  1 how  little  he  knows  oi 
heart-treasure,  who  speaks  of  wealth  to  a man 
who  loves  his  wife,  as  a wife  should  only  be 
loved  1 

u Young.” 

Young  indeed;  guileless  as  infancy;  charm- 
ing as  the  morning. 

Ah,  these  letters  bear  a sting : they  bring 
to  mind,  with  new,  and  newer  freshne**,  if  it 
be  possible,  the  value  of  that,  which  you  trem- 
ble lest  you  lose. 

How  anxiously  you  watch  that  step— if  it  lose 
not  its  buoyancy ; How  you  study  the  color  on 
that  cheek,  if  it  grow  not  fainter;  How  you 
tremble  at  the  lustre  in  those  eyes,  if  it  be  not 
the  lustre  of  death;  How  you  totter  under  the 
weight  of  that  muslin  sleeve — a phantom  weight! 

How  you  fear  to  do  it,  and  yet  press  forward,  to 
note  if  that  breathing  be  quickened,  as  you  as- 
cend the  home-heights,  to  look  off  on  sunset 
lighting  the  plain. 

Is  your  sleep  quiet  sleep,  after  that  she  has 
whispered  to  you  her  fears,  and  in  the  same 
breath,  soft  as  a sigh,  sharp  as  an  arrow,  bid 
you  bear  it  bravely  ? 

But  then,  the  embers  were  now  glowing 
fresher,  a little  kindling,  before  the  ashes : she 
triumphs  over  disease. 

But  poverty,  the  world’s  almoner,  has  come 
to  you  with  ready,  spare  hand.  Alone,  with 
your  dog  living  on  bones,  and  you,  on  hope, 
kindling  each  morning,  dying  slowly  each  night, 
this  could  be  borne.  Philosophy  would  bring 
home  its  stores  to  the  lone  man.  Money  is  not 
in  his  hand,  but  knowledge  is  in  his  brain  ! and 
from  that  brain  he  draws  out  faster,  as  he  draws 
slower  from  his  pocket.  He  remembers;  and 
on  remembrance  ho  can  live  for  days,  and 
weeks.  The  garret,  if  garret  covers  him,  is 
rich  in  fancies.  The  rain  if  it  pelts,  pelts  only 
him  used  to  rain-peltings.  And  his  dog  crouch- 
es not  in  dread,  but  in  companionship.  His 
crust  he  divides  with  him,  and  laughs.  He 
crowns  himself  with  glorious  memories  of  Cer- 
vantes, though  he  begs : if  be  nights  it  under 
the  stars,  he  dreams  heaven-sent  dreams  of 
prisoned  and  homeless  Gallileo. 

He  hums  old  sonnets,  and  snatches  of  poor 
Jonson’s  plays.  He  chants  Dryden’s  odes, 
and  dwells  on  Otway’s  rhyme.  He  reason* 
with  Bolingbroke  or  Diogenes,  as  the  humor 
takes  him ; and  laughs  at  the  world  : for  the 
world,  thank  Heaven,  has  left  him  alone  ! 

Keep  your  money,  old  misers,  and  your 
palaces,  old  princes — the  world  is  mine  ! 
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I care  not  Fortune  what  yon  me  deny — 

Yon  can  not  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace, 

Yon  can  not  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky ; 

You  can  not  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  streams,  at  eve. 

Let  health,  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 

And  I their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 

Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  me  bereave  I 

But — if  not  alone  ? 

If  the  is  clinging  to  yon  for  support,  for  con- 
solation, for  home,  for  life ; she,  reared  in  luxury 
perhaps,  is  faint  for  bread  ? 

Then,  the  iron  enters  the  soul;  then  the 
nights  darken  under  any  sky  light.  Then  the 
days  grow  long,  even  in  solstice  of  winter. 

She  may  not  complain  : what  then  ? 

Will  your  heart  grow  strong,  if  the  strength 
of  her  love  can  dam  up  the  fountains  of  tears, 
and  the  tied  tongue  not  tell  of  bereavement  ? 
Will  it  solace  you  to  find  her  parting  the  poor 
treasure  of  food  you  have  stolen  for  her,  with 
begging,  foodless  children  ? 

But  this  ill,  strong  hands  and  heaven’s  help 
will  put  down.  Wealth  again ; flowers  again ; 
patrimonial  acres  again ; brightness  again.  Bnt 
your  little  Bessy,  your  favorite  child,  is  pining. 

Would  to  God  ! you  say  in  agony,  that  wealth 
could  bring  fullness  again  into  that  blanched 
cheek,  or  round  those  little  thin  lips  once  more  ; 
but  it  can  not.  Thinner  and  thinner  they  grow ; 
plaintive  and  more  plaintive  her  sweet  voice. 

u Dear  Bessy” — and  your  tones  tremble ; you 
feel  she  is  on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  Can  you 
pluck  her  back?  Can  endearments  stay  her? 
Business  is  heavy,  away  from  the  loved  child ; 
home  you  go,  to  fondle  while  yet  time  is  left ; 
but  thit  time  you  are  too  late.  She  is  gone. 
She  can  not  hear  you ; she  e&n  not  thank  you 
for  the  violets  you  put  within  her  stiff*  white 
hand. 

And  then,  the  grassy  mound — the  cold  shadow 
of  bead-stone  1 

The  wind,  growing  with  the  night,  is  rattling 
at  the  window  panes  and  whistles  dismally.  I 
wipe  a tear,  and  in  the  interval  of  my  Reverie, 
thank  God,  that  I am  no  such  mourner. 

But  gayety,  snail-footed,  creeps  back  to  the 
household.  All  is  bright  again. 

The  violet's  bed 's  not  sweeter  than  the  delicious  breath 
Marriage  sends  forth. 

Her  lip  is  rich  and  full ; her  cheek  delicate 
as  a flower.  Her  frailty  doubles  your  love. 

And  the  little  one  she  clasps — frail  too— too 
frail ; the  boy  you  had  set  your  hopes  and  heart 
on.  You  have  watched  nim  growing  ever  pret- 
tier, ever  winning  more  and  more  upon  your 
soul.  The  love  you  bore  to  him  when  be  first 
lisped  names — your  name  and  hers — has  doubled 
in  strength  now  that  he  asks  innocently  to  be 
taught  of  this  or  that,  and  promises  you  by  that 
same  curiosity  that  flashes  in  his  eye,  a mind 
full  of  intelligence. 

And  some  hair-breadth  escape  by  sea  or  flood, 
that  he  perhaps  may  have  had,  which  unstrung 
your  soul  to  such  tears  as  you  pray  God  may  be 


spared  you  again,  has  endeared  the  little  fellow 
to  your  heart  a thousand  fold. 

And  now,  with  his  pale  sister  in  the  grave, 
all  that  love  has  come  away  from  the  mound, 
where  worms  feast,  and  centres  on  the  boy. 

How  you  watoh  the  storms  lest  they  harm 
him  1 How  often  you  steal  to  his  bed  late  at 
night,  and  lay  your  hand  lightly  upon  the  brow, 
where  the  curls  cluster  thick,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  throbbing  temples,  and  watch,  for  min- 
utes together,  the  little  lips  half  parted,  and 
listen — your  ear  close  to  them — if  the  breathing 
be  regular  and  sweet ! 

But  the  day  comes — the  night  rather — when 
you  can  catch  no  breathing. 

Ay,  put  your  hair  away,  compose  yourself ; 
listen  again. 

No,  there  is  nothing. 

Put  your  hand  now  to  his  brow— damp  in- 
deed— but  not  with  healthful  night-.deep;  it  is 
not  your  hand,  no,  do  not  deceive  yourself — it 
is  your  loved  boy’s  forehead  that  is  so  cold ; and 
your  loved  boy  will  never  speak  to  you  again ; 
never  play  again — he  is  dead. 

Oh,  the  tears — the  tears ; what  blessed  things 
are  tears  ! Never  fear  now  to  let  them  fall  on 
his  forehead,  on  his  lip,  lest  you  waken  him! 

Clasp  him — clasp  him  harder — you  can  not  hurt, 
you  can  not  waken  him ! Lay  him  down,  gently 
or  not,  it  is  the  same ; he  is  stiff ; he  is  stark 
and  cold. 

But  courage  is  elastic ; it  is  our  pride.  It 
recovers  itself  easier,  thought  I,  than  these 
embers  will  get  into  blaze  again. 

But  courage  and  patience,  and  faith  and  hope, 
have  their  limit.  Blessed  be  the  man  who 
escapes  such  trial  as  will  determine  limit ! 

To  a lone  man  it  comes  not  near ; for  how 
can  trial  take  hold  where  there  is  nothing  by 
which  to  try  ? 

A funeral  ? You  reason  with  philosophy.  A 
grave-yard?  You  read  Hervey,  and  muse  upon 
the  wall.  A friend  dies  ? You  sigh,  you  pat 
your  dog — it  is  over.  Losses?  You  retrench  ; 
you  light  your  pipe— it  is  forgotten.  Calumny  ? 

You  laugh — you  sleep. 

But  with  that  childless  wife  clinging  to  you  in 
love  and  sorrow — what  then  ? 

Can  you  take  down  Seneca  now  and  coolly 
blow  the  dust  from  the  leaf-tops?  Can  you  crimp 
your  lip  with  Voltaire.  Can  you  smoke  idly, 
your  feet  dangling  with  the  ivies,  your  thoughts 
all  waving  fancies  upon  a church-yard  wall — a 
wall  that  borders  the  grave  of  your  boy  ? 

Can  you  amuse  yourself  with  turning  sting- 
ing Martial  into  rhyme?  Can  you  pat  your 
dog,  and  seeing  him  wakeful  and  kind,  say, 

“ it  is  enough  ?”  Can  you  sneer  at  calumny, 
and  sit  by  your  fire  dozing  ? 

Blessed,  thought  I again,  is  the  man  who 
escapes  such  trial  as  will  measure  limit  of 
patience  and  limit  of  oourage ! 

But  the  trial  comes  : colder  and  colder  were 
growing  the  embers. 

That  wife,  over  whom  your  love  broods,  is 
fading.  Not  beauty  fading ; that,  now  that  your 
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heart  is  wrapped  in  her  being,  would  be  noth- 
ing. 

She  sees  with  quick  eye  your  dawning  ap- 
prehension, and  she  tries  hard  to  make  that  step 
of  hers  elastic. 

Your  trials  and  your  loves  together  have  cen- 
tred your  affections.  They  are  not  now,  as 
when  you  were  a lone  man,  wide-spread  and 
superficial.  They  have  caught  from  domestic 
attachments  a finer  tone  and  touch.  They  can 
not  shoot  out  tendrils  into  barren  world-soil  and 
suck  up  thence  strengthening  nutriment.  They 
have  grown  under  the  forcing-glass  of  home- 
roof,  they  will  not  now  bear  exposure. 

You  do  not  now  look  men  in  the  face  as  if  a 
heart-bond  was  linking  you — as  if  a community 
of  feeling  lay  between.  There  is  a heart-bond 
that  absorbs  all  others ; there  is  a community 
that  monopolizes  your  feeling.  When  the  heart 
lay  wide  open,  before  it  had  grown  upon,  and 
closed  around  particular  objects,  it  could  take 
strength  and  cheer  from  a hundred  connections, 
that  now  seem  colder  than  ice. 

And  now  those  particular  objects— alas  for 
you!  are  failing. 

What  anxiety  pursues  you  ! How  you  strug- 
gle to  fancy  there  is  no  danger ; how  she 
struggles  to  persuade  you  there  is  no  danger  ! 

How  it  grates  now  on  your  ear — the  toil  and 
turmoil  of  the  city ! It  was  music  when  you 
were  alone ; it  was  pleasant  even,  when  from 
the  din,  you  were  elaborating  comforts  for  the 
cherished  objects — when  you  had  such  sweet 
escape  as  evening  drew  on. 

Now  it  maddens  you  to  see  the  world  care- 
less while  you  are  steeped  in  care.  They  hus- 
tle you  in  the  street ; they  smile  at  you  across 
the  table ; they  bow  carelessly  over  the  way  j 
they  do  not  know  what  canker  is  at  your  heart. 

The  undertaker  comes  Vith  his  bill  for  the 
dead  boy’s  funeral.  He  knows  your  grief ; be 
is  respectful.  You  bless  him  in  your  soul. 
You  wish  the  laughing  street-goers  were  all 
undertakers. 

Your  eye  follows  the  physician  as  he  leaves 
your  house?  Is  he  wise,  you  ask  yourself;  is  he 
prudent  ? is  he  the  best  ? Did  he  never  fail — 
is  he  never  forgetful  ? 

And  now  the  hand  that  touches  yours,  is  it  no 
thinner — no  whiter  than  yesterday  ? Sunny  days 
come  when  she  revives ; color  comes  back ; she 
breathes  freer ; she  picks  flowers ; she  meets 
you  with  a smile : hope  lives  again. 

But  the  next  day  of  storm  she  is  (alien.  Sho 
can  not  talk  even ; she  presses  your  hand. 

You  hurry  away  from  business  before  your 
time.  What  matter  for  clients — who  is  to  reap 
the  rewards  ? What  matter  for  fame — whose 
eye  will  it  brighten  ? What  matter  for  riches — 
whose  is  the  inheritance  ? 

You  find  her  propped  with  pillows;  she  is 
looking  over  a little  picture  book  bethumbed 
by  the  dear  boy  she  has  lost.  She  hides  it  in 
her  chair ; she  has  pity  on  you. 

Another  day  of  revival,  when  the  spring  sun 
shines,  and  flowers  open  out  of  doors ; she  leans 
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on  your  arm,  and  strolls  into  the  garden  where 
the  first  birds  are  singing.  Listen  to  them  with 
her ; what  memories  are  in  bird-songs  ! You 
need  not  shudder  at  her  tears;  they  are  tears 
of  thanksgiving ! Press  the  hand  that  lies  light 
upon  your  arm,  and  yon,  too,  thank  God,  while 
yet  you  may ! 

You  are  early  home — mid-afternoon.  Your 
step  is  not  light;  it  is  heavy,  terrible.  They 
have  sent  for  you. 

She  is  lying  down ; her  eyes  half  closed  ; her 
breathing  long  and  interrupted. 

She  hears  you  ; her  eye  opens ; you  put  your 
hand  in  hers;  yours  trembles,  hers  does  not. 
Her  lips  move  ; it  is  your  name. 

u Be  strong,”  she  says.  “ God  will  help  you !” 

She  presses  harder  your  hand : u Adieu !” 
A long  breath — another ; you  are  alone  again ! 
No  tears  now ; poor  mem  ! You  can  not  find 
them ! 

Again  home  early.  There  is  a smell  of  var- 
nish in  your  house.  A coffin  is  there;  they 
have  clothed  the  body  in  decent  grave-cloches, 
and  the  undertaker  is  screwing  down  the  lid, 
slipping  round  on  tip-toe.  Does  he  fear  to 
waken  her? 

He  asks  you  a simple  question  about  the  in- 
scription upon  the  plate,  rubbing  it  with  his  coat 
cuff.  You  look  him  straight  in  the  eye ; you 
motion  to  the  door  ; you  dare  not  speak. 

He  takes  up  his  hat,  and  glides  out  stealthful 
as  a cat. 

The  man  has  done  his  work  well  for  all.  It 
is  a nice  coffin — a very  nice  coffin ! Pass  your 
hand  over  it — how  smooth  ! 

Some  sprigs  of  mignonnette  aro  lying  careless- 
ly in  a little  gilt-edged  saucer.  She  loved  mig- 
nonnette. 

It  is  a good  stanch  table  the  coffin  rests  on  : 
it  is  your  table ; you  are  a housekeeper— a m*n 
of  family ! 

Ay,  of  family!  keep  down  outcry,  or  the 
nurse  will  be  in.  Look  over  at  the  pinched 
features ; is  this  all  that  is  left  of  her  ? And 
where  is  your  heart  now?  No,  don’t  thrust 
your  nails  into  your  hands,  nor  mangle  your  lip, 
nor  grate  your  teeth  together.  If  you  could 
only  weep ! 

Another  day.  The  coffin  is  gone  out.  The 
stupid  mourners  have  wept — what  idle  tears! 
She,  with  your  crushed  heart,  is  gone  out ! 

Will  you  have  pleasant  evenings  at  your  home 
now  ? 

Go  into  your  parlor  that  your  prim  house- 
keeper has  made  comfortable  with  clean  hearth 
and  blaze  of  sticks. 

Sit  down  in  your  chair ; there  is  another  vel- 
vet cushioned  one  over  against  yours  empty. 
You  press  your  fingers  on  your  eye-balls,  as  if 
you  would  press  out  something  that  hurt  the 
brain ; but  you  can  not.  Your  head  leans  upon 
your  hand ; your  eyes  rest  upon  the  flashing 
blaze. 

* Ashes  always  come  after  blaze. 
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(io  now  into  the  room  where  she  was  sick. 
Softly,  lest  the  prim  housekeeper  hear  you,  and 
come  after. 

They  have  put  new  dimity  curtains  upon  her 
chair *,  they  have  hung  new  curtains  over  the 
bed.  They  have  removed  from  the  stand  its 
vials  and  silver  bell ; they  have  put  a little  vase 
of  flowers  in  their  place ; the  perfume  will  not 
offend  the  sick  sense  now.  They  have  half 
opened  the  window,  that  the  room  so  long 
closed,  may  have  air.  It  will  not  be  too  cold. 
She  is  not  there ! 

Oh,  God ! thou  who  dost  temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  be  kind  ! 

The  embers  were  dark ; I stirred  them ; there 
was  no  sign  of  life.  My  dog  was  asleep.  The 
dock  in  my  tenant’s  chamber  had  struck  one. 

I dashed  a tear  or  two  from  my  eyes — how 
they  came  I know  not.  I ejaculated  a prayer 
of  thanks  that  such  desolation  had  not  yet  come 
nigh  me,  and  a prayer  of  hope  that  it  might 
never  come. 

In  a half  hour  more.  I was  sleeping  soundly. 
My  reverie  was  ended. 

[From  Dickens’s  Household  Words.] 

SORROWS  AND  JOYS. 


BURY  thy  sorrows,  and  they  shall  rise 
As  souls  to  the  immortal  skies, 

And  then  look  dov^n  like  mothers’  eyes. 
But  let  thy  joys  be  fresh  as  flowers, 
That  suck  the  honey  of  the  showers, 
And  bloom  alike  on  huts  and  towers. 


So  shall  thy  days  be  sweet  and  bright — 
Solemn  and  sweet  thy  starry  night — 
Conscious  of  love  each  change  of  light. 

The  stars  will  watch  the  flowers  asleep, 
The  flowers  will  feel  the  soft  stars  weep, 
And  both  will  mix  sensations  deep. 

With  these  below,  with  those  above, 

Sits  evermore  the  brooding  Dove, 

Uniting  both  in  bonds  of  love. 

Children  of  Earth  are  these ; and  those 
The  spirits  of  intense  repose — 

Death  radiant  o’er  all  human  woes. 

For  both  by  nature  are  akin ; 

Sorrow,  the  ashen  fruit  of  sin, 

And  joy,  the  juice  of  life  within. 

O,  make  thy  sorrows  holy — wise — 

So  shall  their  buried  memories  rise, 
Celestial,  e’en  in  mortal  skies. 

O,  think  what  then  had  been  their  doom, 

If  all  unshriven — without  a tomb— 

They  had  been  left  to  haunt  the  gloom  ! 

0,  think  again  what  they  will  be 
Beneath  God’s  bright  serenity, 

When  thou  art  in  eternity  1 
For  they,  in  their  salvation,  know 
No  vestige  of  their  former  woe, 

While  thro’  them  all  the  Heavens  do  flow. 
Thus  art  thou  wedded  to  the  skies, 

And  watched  by  ever-loving  eyes, 

And  warned  by  yearning  sympathies. 
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[From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

MAURICE  TIERNAY, 

THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

[Continued  from,  Pag*  499.] 

CHAPTER  XII. 

UA  OLANCE  AT  STAFF-DUTY.” 

ALTHOUGH  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  was 
but  the  prelude  to  the  attack  on  the  fortress, 
that  exploit  being  accomplished,  Kehl  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  French 
troops  entering  the  outworks  pell-mell  with  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
after  the  landing  of  our  first  detachments,  the 
“tri-color”  waved  over  the  walls  of  the  for- 
tress. 

Lost  amid  the  greater  and  more  important 
suocesses  which  since  that  time  have  immortal- 
ized the  glory  of  the  French  arms,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  credit  the  celebrity  attached  at 
that  time  to  this  brilliant  achievement,  whose 
highest  merits  probably  were  rapidity  and  reso- 
lution. Moreau  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  his  great  rival,  Bonaparte,  whose  tac- 
tics, rejecting  the  colder  dictates  of  prudent 
strategy,  and  the  slow  progress  of  scientific 
manoeuvres,  seemed  to  place  all  his  confidence 
in  the  sudden  inspirations  of  his  genius,  and 
the  indomitable  bravery  of  his  troops.  It  was 
necessary,  then,  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  to  accomplish  some  great  feat 
similar  in  boldness  and  heroism  to  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  the  Italian  army.  Such 
was  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg, 
effected  in  the  face  of  a great  enemy,  advan- 
tageously posted,  and  supported  by  one  of  the 
strongest  of  all  the  frontier  fortresses. 

The  morning  broke  upon  us  in  a11  the  exulta- 
tion of  our  triumph,  and  as  our  cheers  rose  high 
over  the  field  of  the  late  struggle,  each  heart 
beat  proudly  with  the  thought  of  how  that  news 
would  be  received  in  Paris. 

“You’ll  see  how  the  bulletin  will  spoil  all,” 
said  a young  officer  of  the  array  of  Italy,  as  he 
was  getting  his  wound  dressed  on  the  field. 
“ There  will  be  such  a long  narrative  of  irrele- 
vant matter — such  details  of  this,  that,  and 
t’other — that  the  pnblio  will  scarce  know 
whether  the  placard  announces  a defeat  or  a 
victory.” 

“ Parbleu !”  replied  an  old  veteran  of  the 
Rhine  army,  “what  would  you  have?  You’d 
not  desire  to  omit  the  military  facts  of  such  an 
exploit  ?” 

“To  be  sure  I would,”  rejoined  the  other. 
“ Give  me  one  of  our  young  general’s  bulletins, 
short,  stirring,  and  effective — ‘Soldiers!  you 
have  crossed  the  Rhine  against  an  army  double 
your  own  in  numbers  and  munitions  of  war. 
You  have  carried  a fortress,  believed  impregna- 
ble, at  the  bayonet.  Already  the  great  flag  of 
our  nation  waves  over  the  citadel  you  have  won. 
Forward,  then,  and  cease  not  till  it  float  over 
the  cities  of  conquered  Germany,  and  let  the 
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name  of  France  be  that  of  Empire  over  the 
continent  of  Europe.’  ” 

44  Ha ! I like  that,”  cried  I,  enthusiastically ; 
44  that’s  the  bulletin  to  my  fancy.  Repeat  it 
once  more,  mon  lieutenant,  that  1 may  write  it 
in  my  note-book.” 

“ What  1 hast  thou  a note-book  ?”  cried  an 
old  staff-officer,  who  was  preparing  to  mount 
his  horse ; u let’s  see  it,  lad.” 

With  a burning  cheek  and  trembling  hand,  I 
drew  my  little  journal  from  the  breast  of  my 
jaoket,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

44  Sacre  bleu !”  exclaimed  he,  in  a burst  of 
laughter,  44  what  have  we  here  ? Why,  this  is 
a portrait  of  old  General  Moricier,  and,  al- 
though a caricature,  a perfect  likeness.  And 
here  comes  a plan  for  4 manoeuvring  a squadron 
by  threes  from  the  left.’  This  is  better — it  is 
a receipt  for  an  4 Omelette  a la  Hussard and 
here  we  have  a love-song,  and  a mustaohe- 
paste,  with  some  hints  about  devotion,  and  dis- 
eased frog  in  horses.  Most  versatile  genius, 
certainly!”  And  so  he  went  on,  occasionally 
laughing  at  my  rude  sketches,  and  ruder  re- 
marks, till  he  came  to  a page  headed  44  Equita- 
tion, as  practiced  by  Officers  of  the  Staff,”  and 
followed  by  a series  of  caricatures  of  bad  riding, 
in  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  The  flush  of  anger 
which  instantly  colored  his  face,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  those  about  him,  and  one  of  the 
bystanders  quickly  snatched  the  book  from  his 
fingers,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a group  ail  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  proceeded  to  expatiate 
upon  my  illustrations.  To  be  sure,  they  were 
absurd  enough.  Some  were  represented  sketch- 
ing on  horseback,  under  shelter  of  an  umbrella ; 
others  were  “taking  the  depth  of  a stream”  by 
a “header”  from  their  own  saddles;  some, 
again,  were  44  exploring  ground  for  an  attack  in 
line,”  by  a measurement  of  the  rider’s  own 
length  over  the  head  of  his  horse.  Then  there 
were  ridiculous  situations,  such  as  44  sitting 
down  before  a fortress,”  44  taking  an  angle  of 
incidence,”  and  so  on.  Sorry  jests,  all  of  them, 
but  sufficient  to  amuse  those  with  whose  daily 
associations  they  chimed  in,  and  to  whom  cer- 
tain traits  of  portraiture  gave  all  the  zest  of  a 
personality. 

My  shame  at  the  exposure,  and  my  terror  for 
its  consequences,  gradually  yielded  to  a feeling 
of  flattered  vanity  at  the  success  of  my  lucubra- 
tions ; and  1 never  remarked  that  the  staff- 
officer  had  riden  away  from  the  group,  till  I 
saw  him  galloping  back  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

44 Is  your  name  Tiernay,  my  good  fellow?” 
cried  he,  riding  close  up  to  my  side,  and  with 
an  expression  on  his  features  I did  not  half  like. 

44  Yes,  sir,”  replied  I. 

44 Hussar  of  the  Ninth,  I believe?”  repeated 
he,  reading  from  a paper  in  his  hand. 

44  The  same,  sir.” 

14  Well,  your  talents  as  a draughtsman  have 
procured  you  promotion,  my  friend  ; I have  ob- 
tained your  discharge  from  your  regiment,  and 
you  are  now  my  orderly — orderly  on  the  staff, 
do  vou  mind  ? so  mount,  sir,  and  follow  me.” 


I saluted  him  respectfully,  and  prepared  to 
obey  his  orders  Already  I foresaw  the  down-, 
fall  of  all  the  hopes  I had  been  cherishing,  and 
anticipated  the  life  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
that  lay  before  me.  It  was  clear  to  me,  that 
my  discharge  had  been  obtained  solely  as  a 
means  of  punishing  me,  and  that  Captain  Dts- 
cau,  as  the  officer  was  called,  bad  destined  me 
to  a pleasant  expiation  of  my  note-book.  The 
savage  exultation  with  which  he  watched  me, 
as  I made  up  my  kit  and  saddled  ray  horse— 
the  cool  malice  with  which  he  handed  me  back 
the  accursed  journal,  the  cause  of  all  my  disas- 
ters— gave  me  a dark  foreboding  of  what  was 
to  follow;  and  as  I mounted  my  saddle,  my 
woeful  face,  and  miserable  look,  brought  forth  a 
perfect  shout  of  laughter  from  the  bystanders. 

Captain  Discau’s  duty  was  to  visit  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Eslar  island,  to  take  cer- 
tain measurements  of  distances,  and  obtain  ac- 
curate information  on  various  minute  points 
respecting  the  late  engagement,  for,  while  a 
brief  announcement  of  the  victory  would  suffice 
for  the  bulletin,  a detailed  narrative  of  the  event, 
in  all  its  bearings,  must  be  drawn  up  for  the 
minister  of  war,  and  for  this  latter  purpose 
various  staff-officers  were  then  employed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field. 

As  we  issued  from  the  fortress,  and  took  our 
way  over  the  plain,  we  struck  out  into  a sharp 
gallop ; but,  as  we  drew  near  the  river,  our 
passage  became  so  obstructed  by  lines  of  bag- 
gage-wagon s,  tumbrils,  and  ammunition-carts, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  proceed 
on  foot ; and  now  I was  to  see,  for  the  first  time, 
that  dreadful  picture,  which,  on  the  day  after 
a battle,  forms  the  reverse  of  the  great  medal 
of  glory.  Huge  litters  of  wounded  men  on 
their  way  back  to  Strasbourg,  were  drawn  by 
six  or  eight  horses,  their  jolting  motion  increas- 
ing the  agony  of  sufferings  that  found  their  vent 
in  terrific  cries  and  screams;  oaths,  yells,  and 
blasphemies,  the  ravings  of  madness,  and  the 
wild  shouts  of  infuriated  suffering,  filled  the  air 
on  every  side.  As  if  to  give  the  force  of  con- 
trast to  this  uproar  of  misery,  two  regiments  of 
Swabian  infantry  marched  past  as  prisoners. 

Silent,  crest-fallen,  and  wretched-looking,  they 
never  raised  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  but 
moved,  or  halted,  wheeled,  or  stood  at  ease,  as 
though  by  some  impulse  of  mechanism  ; a cord 
coupled  the  wrists  of  the  outer  files,  one  with 
another,  which  struck  me  less  as  a measure  of 
security  against  escape,  than  as  a mark  of  in- 
dignity. 

Carts  and  charettes  with  wounded  officers 
in  which  often-times  the  uniform  of  the  enemy 
appeared  side  by  side  with  our  own,  followed 
in  long  procession;  and  thus  were  these  two 
great  currents — the  one  hurrying  forward,  ar- 
dent,  high-hearted,  and  enthusiastic ; the  other 
returning  maimed,  shattered,  and  dying  ! 

It  was  an  affecting  scene  to  see  the  hurried 
gestures,  and  hear  the  few  words  of  adieu,  as 
they  passed  each  other.  Old  comrades  who 
were  never  to  meet  again,  parted  with  a little 
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motion  of  the  hand;  sometimes  a mere  look 
was  all  their  leave-taking:  save  when,  now 
and  then,  a halt  would  for  a few  seconds  bring 
the  two  lines  together,  and  then  many  a bronzed 
and  rugged  cheek  was  pressed  upon  the  faces 
of  the  dying,  and  many  a tear  fell  from  eyes 
bloodshot  with  the  fury  of  the  battle ! Wending 
our  way  on  foot  slowly  along,  we  at  last  reached 
the  river  side,  and  having  secured  a small  skiff, 
made  for  the  Eslar  island ; our  first  business  being 
to  ascertain  some  details  respecting  the  intrench- 
ments  there,  and  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
stream  between  it  and  the  left  bank.  Discau, 
who  was  a distinguished  officer,  rapidly  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  principal  facts  he  wanted, 
and  then,  having  given  roe  his  portfolio,  he  seat- 
ed himself  under  the  shelter  of  a broken  wagon, 
and  opening  a napkin,  began  his  breakfast  off  a 
portion  of  a chicken  and  some  bread — viands 
which,  I own,  more  than  once  made  my  lips 
water  as  I watched  him. 

“ You've  eaten  nothing  to-day,  Tiemay  ?” 
asked  he,  as  he  wiped  his  lips,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  that  feels  satisfied. 

“Nothing,  mon  capitaine,”  replied  I. 

“That’s  bad,”  said  be,  shaking  his  head;  “a 
soldier  can  not  do  his  duty,  if  his  rations  be  neg- 
leoted.  I have  always  maintained  the  princi- 
ple : Look  to  the  men’s  necessaries — take  care 
of  their  food  and  clothing.  Is  there  any  thing 
am  that  bone  there  ?” 

“ Nothing,  mon  capitaine.” 

“ I’m  sorry  for  it ; I meant  it  for  you ; put 
up  that  bread,  and  the  remainder  of  that  flask 
of  wine.  Bourdeaux  is  not  to  be  had  every 
day.  We  shall  want  it  for  supper,  Tiernay.” 

I did  as  I was  bid,  wondering  not  a little 
why  he  said  “we,”  seeing  how  little  a share  I 
occupied  in  the  co-partnery. 

“Always  be  careful  of  the  morrow  on  a 
campaign,  Tiernay — no  squandering,  no  waste ; 
that’s  one  of  my  principles,”  said  he,  gravely, 
as  he  watched  me  while  I tied  up  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  napkin.  “ You’ll  soon  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  serving  under  an  old  soldier.” 

I confess  the  great  benefit  had  not  already 
struck  me,  but  1 held  my  peace  and  waited ; 
meanwhile  he  continued — 

“ I have  studied  my  profession  from  toy  boy- 
hood, and  one  thing  1 have  acquired,  that  all 
experience  has  confirmed,  the  knowledge,  that 
men  must  neither  be  taxed  beyond  their  ability 
nor  their  endurance ; a French  soldier,  after  all, 
is  human  ; eh,  is’t  not  so?” 

“ I feci  it  most  profoundly,  mon  capitaine,” 
replied  I,  with  my  hand  on  my  empty  stomach. 

“Just  so,”  rejoined  he;  “every  man  of  sense 
and  discretion  must  confess  it.  Happily  for  you, 
too,  I know  it;  ay,  Tiernay,  I know  it,  and 
practice  it.  When  a young  fellow  has  acquitted 
himself  to  my  satisfaction  during  the  day — not 
that  1 mean  to  say  that  the  performance  has  not 
tlsfair  share  of  activity  and  zeal — when  evening 
oomes  and  stable  duty  finished,  arms  burnished, 
and  accoutrements  cleaned,  what  do  you  think 
l say  to  him  ? — eh,  Tiernay,  just  guess  now?” 
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“Probably,  sir,  you  tell  him  he  is  free  to 
spend  an  hour  at  the  canteen,  or  take  his  sweet- 
heart to  the  theatre.” 

“ What  1 more  fatigue ! more  exhaustion  to 
an  already  tired  and  worn-out  nature !” 

“ I ask  pardon,  sir,  I see  I was  wrong ; but 
I had  forgotten  how  thoroughly  the  poor  fellow 
was  done  up.  I now  see  that  you  told  him  to 
go  to  bed.” 

“To  bed!  to  bed!  Is  it  that  he  might 
writhe  in  the  nightmare,  or  suffer  agony  from 
cramps  ? To  bed  after  fatigue  like  this  ! No, 
no,  Tiernay,  that  was  not  the  school  in  which  j 
was  brought  up;  toe  were  taught  to  think  of 
the  men  under  our  command;  to  remember  that 
they  had  wants,  sympathies,  hopes,  fears,  and 
emotions  like  our  own.  I tell  him  to  seat  him- 
self at  the  table,  and  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  be- 
fore him,  to  write  up  the  blanks.  I see  you  don’t 
quite  understand  me,  Tiernay,  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  but  I’ll  let  you  into  the 
secret.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a peep  at  your  note-book,  and  you  shall  in 
return  have  a look  at  mine.  Open  that  volume, 
and  tell  me  what  you  find  in  it.” 

1 obeyed  the  direction,  and  read  at  the  top  of 
a page,  the  words  “ Skeleton,  5th  Prairial,”  in 
large  characters,  followed  by  several  isolated 
words,  denoting  the  strength  of  a brigade,  the 
number  of  guns  in  a battery,  the  depth  of  a 
fosse,  the  height  of  a parapet,  and  such  like. 

These  were  usually  followed  by  a flourish  of 
the  pen,  or  sometimes  by  the  word  “ Bom.” 
which  singular  monosyllable  always  occurred 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 

“Weil,  have  you  caught  the  key  to  the 
eipher  ?”  said  he,  after  & pause. 

“Not  quite,  sir,”  said  I,  pondering;  “I  can 
perceive  that  the  chief  facts  stand  prominently' 
forward,  in  a fair,  round  hand ; I can  also  gue» 
that  the  flourishes  may  be  spaces  left  for  detail ; 
but  this  word  “ Bom.”  puzzles  me  completely.” 

“Quite  correct,  as  to  the  first  part,”  said  he, 
approvingly ; “ and  as  to  the  mysterious  mono- 
syllable, it  is  nothing  more  than  an  abbreviation 
for  1 Bombaste,’  which  is  always  to  be  done  to 
the  taste  of  each  particular  commanding  officer.” 

“I  perceive,  sir,”  said  I,  quickly;  “like  the 
wadding  of  a gun,  which  may  increase  the  loud- 
ness, but  never  affect  the  strength  of  the  shot.” 

“ Precisely,  Tiernay ; you  have  hit  it  exactly. 

Now  I hope  that,  with  a little  practice,  you  may 
be  able  to  acquit  yourself  respectably  in  this 
walk;  and  now  to  begin  our  skeleton.  Turn 
over  to  a fresh  page,  and  write  as  I dictate  to 
you.” 

So  saying,  he  filled  his  pipe  and  lighted  it, 
and  disposing  his  limbs  in  an  attitude  of  perfect 
ease,  he  began  : 7 

“ 8th  Therm  idor,  midnight — twelve  battalions, 
and  two  batteries  of  field— boats  and  rafts — Es- 
lar island — stockades — eight  guns — Swabian  in- 
fantry— sharp  firing,  and  a flourish — strong  cur- 
rent— flourish— detachment  of  the  28th  carried 
down — * Bom.’  Let  me  see  it  now — all  right- 
nothing  could  be  better — proceed.  The  10th, 
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45th,  and  48th  landing  together — more  firing — 
flourish — first  gun  captured — Bom.— bayonet 
charges — Bom.  Bom. — three  guns  taken — Bom. 
Bora.  Bom. — Swabs  in  retreat — flourish.  The 
bridge  eighty  toises  in  length — flanking  fire — 
heavy  loss — flourish.” 

“ You  go  a little  too  fast,  mon  capitaine,” 
said  I,  for  a sudden  bright  thought  just  flashed 
across  me. 

“Very  well,”  said  he,  shaking  the  ashes  of 
his  pipe  out  upon  the  rock,  “ I’ll  take  my  doze, 
and  you  may  awaken  me  when  you’ve  filled  in 
those  details — it  will  be  a very  fair  exercise  for  | 
you and  with  this  he  threw  his  handkerchief  ! 
over  his  face,  and  without  any  other  preparation 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

I own  that,  if  I had  not  been  a spectator  of 
the  action,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  me  to  draw  up  any  thing 
like  a narrative  of  it,  from  the  meagre  details 
of  the  captain’s  note-book.  My  personal  ob- 
servations, however,  assisted  by  an  easy  imagin- 
ation, suggested  quite  enough  to  make  at  least 
a plausible  story,  and  I wrote  away  without  im- 
pediment and  halt  till  I came  to  that  part  of  the 
action  in  which  the  retreat  over  the  bridge  com- 
menced. There  I stopped.  Was  I to  remain 
satisfied  with  such  a crude  and  one-sided  ex- 
planation as  the  note-book  afforded,  and  merely 
say  that  the  retreating  forces  were  harassed  by 
a strong  flank  fire  from  our  batteries?  Was  I to 
omit  the  whole  of  the  great  incident,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  “ Fels  Insel,”  and  the  damaging  dis- 
charges of  grape  and  round  shot  which  plunged 
through  the  crowded  ranks,  and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  ? Could  I — to  use  the  phrase 
so  popular — could  I,  in  the  “ interests  of  truth,” 
forget  the  brilliant  achievement  of  a gallant 
band  of  heroes  who,  led  on  by  a young  hussar 
of  the  9th,  threw  themselves  into  the  “Fels 
Insel,”  routed  the  garrison,  captured  the  artil- 
lery, and  directing  its  fire  upon  the  retiring 
enemy,  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  vic- 
tory. Ought  I,  in  a word,  to  suffer  a name  so 
associated  with  a glorious  action  to  sink  into 
oblivion  ? Should  Maurice  Tiernay  be  lost  to 
fame  out  of  any  neglect  or  false  shame  on  my 
part?  Forbid  it  all  truth  and  justice,  cried  I, 
as  I set  myself  down  to  relate  the  whole  ad- 
venture most  circumstantially.  Looking  up 
from  time  *to  time  at  my  officer,  who  slept 
soundly,  I suffered  myself  to  dilate  upon  a 
theme  in  which  somehow,  I felt  a more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  interest.  The  more  I dwelt 
upon  the  incident,  the  more  brilliant  and  strik- 
ing did  it  seem.  Like  the  appetite,  which  the 
proverb  tells  us  comes  by  eating,  my  enthusiasm 
grew  under  indulgence,  so  that,  had  a little 
more  time  been  granted  me,  I verily  believe  I 
should  have  forgotten  Moreau  altogether,  and 
coupled  only  Maurice  Tiernay  with  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Kehl.  Fortunately  Captain  Discau  awoke,  and 
out  short  my  historic  recollections,  by  asking 
me  how  much  I had  done,  and  telling  me  to 
read  it  aloud  to  him. 


I accordingly  began  to  read  my  narrative 
slowly  and  deliberately,  thereby  giving  myself 
time  to  think  what  1 should  best  do  when  I camp 
to  that  part  which  became  purely  personal.  To 
omit  it  altogether  wrould  have  been  dangerous, 
as  the  slightest  glance  at  the  mass  of  writing 
would  have  shown  the  deception.  There  was, 
then,  nothing  left,  but  to  invent  at  the  moment 
another  version,  in  which  Maurice  Tiernay  never 
occurred,  and  the  incident  of  the  Fels  Insel  should 
figure  as  unobtrusively  as  possible.  I was  always 
a better  improvisatore  than  amanuensis ; so  that 
without  a moment’s  loss  of  time  I fashioned  a new 
and  very  different  narrative,  and  detailing  the 
battle  tolerably  accurately,  minus  the  share  my 
own  heroism  had  taken  in  it.  The  captain  made 
a few,  a very  few  corrections  of  my  style,  in 
which  the  “ flourish”  and  u bom.”  figured,  per- 
haps, too  conspicuously ; and  then  told  me  frank- 
ly, that  once  upon  a time  he  had  been  fool  enough 
to  give  himself  great  trouble  in  framing  these 
kind  of  reports,  but  that  having  served  for  a 
short  period  in  the  “bureau”  of  the  minister  of 
war,  he  had  learned  better.  “In  fact,”  said 
he,  “ a district  report  is  never  read  ! Some 
hundreds  of  them  reach  the  office  of  the  minister 
every  day,  and  are  safely  deposited  in  the  “ ar- 
chives” of  the  department.  They  have  all,  be- 
sides, such  a family  resemblance,  that  with  a 
few  changes  in  the  name  of  the  commanding 
officer,  any  battle  in  the  Netherlands  would  do 
equally  well  for  one  fought  beyond  the  Alps  I 
Since  I became  acquainted  with  this  fact,  Tier- 
nay, 1 have  bestowed  less  pains  upon  the  matter, 
and  usually  deputed  the  task  to  some  smart  or- 
derly of  the  staff.” 

So  thought  I,  I have  been  writing  history  for 
nothing ; and  Maurice  Tiernay,  the  real  hero  of 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  will  be  unrecorded 
and  unremembered,  just  for  want  of  one  honest 
and  impartial  scribe  to  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity.  The  reflection  was  not  a very  en- 
couraging one ; nor  did  it  serve  to  lighten  the 
toil  in  which  I passed  many  weary  hours,  copy- 
ing out  my  own  precious  manuscript.  Again 
and  again  during  that  night  did  I wonder  at  my 
own  diflusen ess— again  and  again  did  I curse 
the  prolix  accuracy  of  a description  that  cost 
such  labor  to  reiterate.  It  was  like  a species 
of  poetical  justice  on  me  for  my  own  amplifica- 
tions; and  when  the  day  broke,  and  I still  sat 
at  my  table  writing  on,  at  the  third  copy  of  this 
precious  document,  I vowed  a vow  of  brevity, 
should  I ever  survive  to  indite  similar  composi- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  X1IL 
A FAREWELL  LETTER. 

It  was  in  something  less  than  a week  after,  that 
I entered  upon  my  new  career  as  orderly  in  the 
staff,  when  I began  to  believe  myself  the  most 
miserable  of  all  human  beings.  On  the  saddle 
at  sunrise,  I never  dismounted,  except  to  carry 
a measuring-chain,  “to  step  distances,”  mark 
out  intrenchments,  and  then  write  away,  for 
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hours,  long  enormous  reports,  that  were  to  be 
models  of  calligraphy,  neatness,  and  elegance — 
and  never  to  be  read.  Nothing  could  be  less 
like  soldiering  than  the  life  I led ; and  were  it 
not  for  the  clanking  sabre  I wore  at  my  side, 
and  the  jingling  spurs  that  decorated  my  heels, 

I might  have  fancied  myself  a notary’s  clerk.  It 
was  part  of  General  Moreau’s  plan  to  strengthen 
the  defenses  of  Kehl  before  he  advanced  further 
into  Germany  5 and  to  this  end  repairs  were  be- 
gun upon  a line  of  earth- works,  about  two  leagues 
to  the  northward  of  the  fortress,  at  a small  vil- 
lage called  “Ekheira.”  In  this  miserable  little 
hole,  one  of  the  dreariest  spots  imaginable,  we 
were  quartered,  with  two  companies  of  41  sa- 
peurs”  and  some  of  the  wagon-train,  trenching, 
digging,  carting  earth,  sinking  wells,  and  in  fact 
engaged  in  every  kind  of  labor  save  that  which 
seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  a soldier. 

I used  to  think  that  Nancy  and  the  riding- 
school  were  the  most  dreary  and  tiresome  of  all 
destinies,  but  they  were  enjoyments  and  delight 
compared  with  this.  Now  it  very  often  happens 
in  life,  that  when  a man  grows  discontented  and 
dissatisfied  with  mere  monotony,  when  he  chafes 
at  the  sameness  of  a tiresome  and  unexciting 
existence,  he  is  rapidly  approaching  to  some 
critical  or  eventful  point,  where  actual  peril  and 
real  danger  assail  him,  and  from  which  he  would 
willingly  buy  his  escape  by  falling  back  upon 
that  wearisome  and  plodding  life  he  had  so  often 
deplored  before.  This  case  was  my  own.  Just 
as  I had  convinced  myself  that  I was  exceedingly 
wretched  and  miserable,  1 was  to  know  there 
are  worse  things  in  this  world  than  a life  of  mere 
uniform  stupidity.  I was  waiting  outside  ray 
captain’s  door  for  orders  one  morning,  when  at 
tbe  tinkle  of  his  little  hand-bell  I entered  the 
room  where  he  sat  at  breakfast,  with  an  open 
dispatch  before  him. 

“Tiernay,”  said  he,  in  his  usual  quiet  tone, 
“ here  is  an  order  from  the  adjutant-general  to 
send  you  back  under  an  escort  to  head-quarters. 
Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  for  it,  or  is  there 
any  charge  against  you  which  warrants  this  ?” 

“ Not  to  ray  knowledge,  mon  capitaine,”  said 
I,  trembling  with  fright,  for  I well  knew  with 
what  severity  discipline  was  exercised  in  that 
army,  and  how  any,  even  the  slightest,  infrac- 
tions met  the  heaviest  penalties. 

“I  have  never  known  you  to  pillage,”  con- 
tinued he ; 44  have  never  seen  you  drink,  nor 
have  you  been  disobedient  while  under  my  com- 
mand; yet  this  order  could  not  be  issued  on 
light  grounds ; there  must  be  some  grave  accu- 
sation against  you,  and  in  any  case  you  must 
go  ; therefore  arrange  all  my  papers,  put  every 
thing  in  due  order,  and  be  ready  to  return  with 
the  orderly.” 

44  You’ll  give  me  a good  character,  mon  capi- 
taine,” said  I,  trembling  more  than  ever — “you’ll 
say  what  you  can  for  me,  I’m  sure.” 

44  Willingly,  if  the  general  or  chief  were  here,” 
replied  he ; 44  but  that’s  not  so.  General  Moreau 
is  at  Strasbourg.  It  is  General  Regnier  is  in 
command  of  the  army  ; and  unless  specially  ap- 


plied to,  I could  not  venture  upon  the  liberty  of 
obtruding  my  opinion  upon  him.” 

44 Is  he  so  severe,  sir?”  asked  I,  timidly. 

“ The  general  is  a good  disciplinarian,”  said 
he,  cautiously,  while  he  motioned  with  his  hand 
toward  the  door,  and  accepting  the  hint,  I re- 
tired. 

It  was  evening  when  I re-entered  Kehl,  under 
an  escort  of  two  of  my  own  regiment,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  44  Salle  de  Police.”  At  the 
door  stood  ray  old  corporal,  whose  malicious 
grin  as  I alighted  revealed  the  whole  story  of 
my  arrest;  and  I now  knew  the  charge  that 
would  be  preferred  against  me — a heavier  there 
could  not  be  made — was,  44  disobedience  in  the 
field.”  I slept  very  little  that  night,  and  when 
I did  close  my  eyes,  it  was  to  awake  with  a sud- 
den start,  and  believe  myself  in  presence  of  the 
court-martial,  or  listening  to  my  sentence,  as 
read  out  by  the  president.  Toward  day,  how- 
ever, I sunk  into  a heavy,  deep  slumber,  from 
which  I was  aroused  by  the  reveillee  of  the 
barracks. 

I had  barely  time  to  dress  when  I was  sum- 
moned before  the  “Tribunale  Militaire” — a 
sort  of  permanent  court-martial,  whose  sittings 
were  held  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town. 
Not  even  all  the  terror  of  my  own  precarious 
position  could  overcome  the  effect  of  old  preju- 
dices in  my  mind,  as  I saw  myself  led  up  the 
dim  aisle  of  the  church  toward  the  altar  rails, 
within  which,  around  a large  table,  were  seated 
a number  of  officers,  whose  manner  and  bearing 
evinced  but  little  reverence  for  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  the  spot. 

Stationed  in  a group  of  poor  wretches  whose 
wan  looks  and  anxious  glances  told  that  they 
were  prisoners  like  myself,  I had  time  to  see 
what  was  going  forward  around  me.  The 
president,  who  alone  wore  his  hat,  read  from  a 
sort  of  list  before  him  the  name  of  a prisoner 
| and  that  of  the  witnesses  in  the  cause.  In  an 
I instant  they  were  all  drawn  up  and  sworn.  A 
few  questions  followed,  rapidly  put,  and  almost 
as  rapidly  replied  to.  The  prisoner  was  called 
on  then  for  his  defense : if  this  occupied  many 
minutes,  he  was  sure  to  be  interrupted  by  an 
order  to  be  brief.  Then  came  tbe  command  to 
41  stand  by;”  and  after  a few  seconds  consulta- 
tion together,  in  which  many  times  a burst  of 
laughter  might  be  heard,  the  court  agreed  upon 
the  sentence,  recorded  and  signed  it,  and  then 
proceeded  with  the  next  case. 

If  nothing  in  the  procedure  imposed  rever- 
ence or  respect,  there  was  that  in  the  dispatch 
which  suggested  terror,  for  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  the  court  thought  more  of  the  cost  of  their 
own  precious  minutes  than  of  the  years  of  those 
on  whose  fate  they  were  deciding.  I was  suf- 
ficiently near  to  hear  the  charges  of  those  who 
were  arraigned,  and,  for  the  greater  number, 
they  were  all  alike.  Pillage,  in  one  form  or 
another,  was  the  universal  offending ; and  from 
the  burning  of  a peasant’s  cottage,  to  tbe  theft 
of  his  dog  or  his  44  poulet,”  all  came  under  this 
head.  At  last  came  number  82 — 44  Maurice 
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Tiernay,  hussar  of  the  Ninth.”  I stepped  for- 
ward to  the  rails.  ' 

u Maurice  Tierney,”  read  the  president,  hur- 
riedly, “ accused  by  Louis  Gaussin,  corporal  of 
the  same  regiment,  4 of  willfully  deserting  his 
post  while  on  duty  in  the  field,  and  in  the  face 
of  direct  orders  to  the  contrary;  inducing  others 
to  a similar  breach  of  discipline.’  Make  the 
change,  Gaussin.” 

The  corporal  stepped  forward,  and  began, 

44  We  were  stationed  in  detachment  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d — ” 

44  The  court  has  too  many  duties  to  lose  its 
time  for  nothing,”  interrupted  I.  44  It  is  all 
true.  I did  desert  my  post ; I did  disobey  or- 
ders ; and,  seeing  a weak  point  in  the  enemy’s 
line,  attacked  and  carried  it  with  success.  The 
charge  is,  therefore,  admitted  by  me,  and  it  only 
remains  for  the  court  to  decide  how  far  a soldier’s 
zeal  for  his  country  may  be  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. Whatever  the  result,  one  thing  is  per- 
fectly clear,  Corporal  Gaussin  will  never  be  in- 
dicted for  a similar  misdemeanor.” 

A murmur  of  voices  and  suppressed  laughter 
followed  this  impertinent  and  not  over  discreet 
sally  of  mine;  and  the  president  calling  out, 
44  Proven  by  acknowledgment,”  told  me  to 
14  stand  by.”  I now  fell  back  to  ray  former 
place,  to  be  interrogated  by  my  comrades  on 
the  result  of  my  examination,  and  hear  their 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  terror  at  the  rash- 
ness of  my  conduct.  A little  reflection  over 
the  circumstances  would  probably  have  brought 
me  over  to  their  opinion,  and  shown  me  that  I 
had  gratuitously  thrown  away  an  opportunity 
of  self-defense  ; but  my  temper  could  not  brook 
the  indignity  of  listening  to  the  tiresome  accusa- 
tion and  the  stupid  malevolence  of  the  corporal, 
whose  hatred  was  excited  by  the  influence  I 
wielded  over  my  comrades. 

It  was  long  past  noon  ere  the  proceedings 
terminated,  for  the  list  was  a full  one,  and  at 
length  the  court  rose,  apparently  not  sorry  to 
exchange  their  tiresome  duties  for  the  pleasant 
offices  of  the  dinner-table.  No  sentences  had 
been  pronounced,  but  one  very  striking  incident 
seemed  to  shadow  forth  a gloomy  future.  Three, 
of  whom  I was  one,  were  marched  off,  doubly 
guarded,  before  the  rest,  and  confined  in  separate 
oells  of  the  44  Salle,”  where  every  precaution 
against  escape  too  plainly  showed  the  import- 
ance attached  to  our  safe  keeping. 

At  about  eight  o’clock,  as  I was  sitting  on 
my  bed — if  that  inclined  plane  of  wood,  worn 
by  the  form  of  many  a former  prisoner,  could 
deserve  the  name — a sergeant  entered  with  the 
prison  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  He  placed 
it  beside  me  without  speaking,  and  stood  for  a 
few  seconds  gazing  at  me. 

44What  age  art  thou,  lad?”  said  he,  in  a 
voice  of  compassionate  interest. 

44  Something  over  fifteen,  I believe,”  replied  I. 

44  Hast  father  and  mother  ?” 

44  Both  are  dead  !” 

44  Uncles  or  aunts  living  ?” 

“Neither.” 
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44  Hast  any  friends  who  could  help  thee  ?” 

44  That  might  depend  upon  what  the  occasion 
for  help  should  prove,  for  I have  one  friend  in 
the  world.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

44  Colonel  Mahon,  of  the  Curaissiers.” 

44 1 never  heard  of  him — is  he  here  ?” 

44  No ; I left  him  at  Nancy ; but  I could  write 
to  him.” 

44  It  would  be  too  late,  much  too  late.” 

44 How  do  you  mean — too  late?”  asked  I, 
tremblingly. 

44  Because  it  is  fixed  for  to-morrow  evening,” 
replied  he,  in  a low,  hesitating  voice. 

41  What?  the — the — ” I could  not  say  the 
word,  but  merely  imitated  the  motion  of  present- 
ing and  firing.  He  nodded  gravely  in  acquies- 
ence. 

44  What  hour  is  it  to  take  place  ?”  asked  I. 

44  After  evening  parade.  The  sentence  must 
be  signed  by  General  Berthier,  and  he  will  not 
be  here  before  that  time.v 

“It  would  be  too  late,  then,  sergeant,”  said  I, 
musing,  44  far  too  late.  Still  I should  like  to 
write  the  letter ; I would  like  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  in  the  past,  and  show  him,  too, 
that  I have  not  been  either  unworthy  or  un- 
grateful. Could  you  let  me  have  paper  and 
pen,  sergeant?” 

44 1 can  venture  so  far,  lad ; but  I can  not  let 
thee  have  a light ; it  is  against  orders  *,  and 
during  the  day  thou’It  be  too  strictly  watched.” 

44  No  matter  let  me  have  the  paper  and  I’ll 
try  to  scratch  a few  lines  in  the  dark  ; and  thou’It 
post  it  for  me,  sergeant?  I ask  thee  as  a last 
favor  to  do  this.” 

44 1 promise  it,”  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  After  standing  for  a few  minutes 
thus  in  silence,  he  started  suddenly  and  left  the 
cell. 

I now  tried  to  eat  my  supper ; but  although 
resolved  on  behaving  with  a stout  and  un- 
flinching courage  throughout  the  whole  sad 
event,  I could  not  swallow  a mouthful.  A sense 
of  choking  stopped  me  at  every  attempt,  and 
even  the  water  I could  only  get  down  by  gulps. 

The  efforts  I made  to  bear  up  seemed  to  have 
caused  a species  of  hysterical  excitement  that 
actually  rose  to  the  height  of  intoxication,  for  I 
talked  away  loudly  to  myself,  laughed,  and  sung. 

I even  jested  and  mocked  myself  on  this  sudden 
termination  of  a career  that  1 used  to  anticipate 
as  stored  with  future  fame  and  rewards.  At 
intervals,  I have  no  doubt  that  ray  mind  wander- 
ed far  beyond  the  control  of  reason,  but  as  con- 
stantly came  back  again  to  a full  consciousness 
of  my  melancholy  position,  and  the  fate  that 
awaited  me.  The  noise  of  the  key  in  the  door 
silenced  my  ratings,  and  1 sat  still  and  motion- 
less as  the  sergeant  entered  with  the  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  which  he  laid  down  upon  the  bed, 
and  then  as  silently  withdrew. 

A long  interval  of  stupor,  a state  of  dreary 
half  consciousness,  now  came  over  me,  from 
which  l aroused  myself  with  great  difficulty  to 
write  the  few  lines  I destined  for  Colonel  Ma- 
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boa  l fetontor  ioo^  *s  to  bueh 

llis  spowo  »if  years  Mice  f to  top*,.  full  as  il  to 
Wop  pf  ^rring  otlitl  strange  inpi^ytotJ  to^w 
to  jwM*toy|(  ihe  $mugXd  ^tott  iiatod  ra^to* 
to  :I.^ax.:.|icni;  irv  band,  to  p&fto*  It 

.ftvito  o(  b *renfci«  re^eroblajto  towuen 
• r'«/  touons  iir  tfeii?  world  wUli'  the  characters  l 
'.wtowlbfto  to  iatobe  upon  tto  pper  Wri rte.R 
id  dnfkyto,  addin  1;;J>to  *kttiJ 

they  wh*h  btogh<  >°  * ho  light ! Ito- 

fojp*  tfeoti^  jf  have  dto;«<4  the  best  atnl  fotest 
shall  .seem  .but  up  to  vWi 

What,  need  e*f  kimlneS*  la  forgive  to  moil*, 
and  of  patience  (o  .Mdur*  to  ^nii>nuR*e  l .At 
to  ! bogan  ~ : y AJcqv  Co^,yKx,*~-^’orgivei  l 
pray  yog,  U#d  vrnm?  at itoe  lito. 
the  toknens*  of  iny  o^liv  a.nd  -tb^  ej^fe  i>e(ofr« 

t»y  death.  Tffoy  hok  dfeb  to  than k you  e re 

I go  henctv  to  ft>  tell  ybft  ito  the  pto  heart 
w toe  ton  to  ;#ii  ^^o  hp  iitiU 
fully  taw  to  ?&Q  ecfto  tot  l 1 turn?  been  atax* 
tet»vto  ip  :d&k disoiplme  of 
which  I tos  gaiiiy.  %id  I failed  m the 

fr>cfiJ  of  my*  die  bhlkt  of  an  tmcmy; 

toy  vmdd  mo  -with  Ato^r  ; but  J 

«&**:  had  to  and  ttVtoto 

.w  a>Ti  I to  pay  its  penalty  1 have  did  satis- 
laevitm.  totetr  knowing  that  my  tot*?  id 
tot  great  Jay  eM  hoither  be  denied  DPT  tA-xuled  * 
i*  k already  oil  record,  und  the  lime  may  yet 
dome  when  my  memory  will  he  Vmdtot*Ki.  I 
£jt<*nv  not  i(’  f too.  line-r  ho  legible,  rior  if  I havo 
smesed  or  rearbsvkd  torn.  If  they  ftfobfotted 
Jto  fto  to  my  logjfc  fevg  iVohe  :*tr  fob  I have 
« firm  hu%i*t  Mil  a good  and  when 

.e*  moment  toe  -^y  Kami  uemWed 

*6  itohi  to  itof  grpftf 
leftyt  die  Ihmxd.oliiiiy  mettning,  and  rnnrefy  jntted 
tlov/ff  ft.  mtiduriitt  fe  w worijls,  vagup,  imuounect- 
iA  and  umntoiligihirv  alter  which,  and  by  ho. 
zftvtf  diai  eo^t  all  naV  strength,  I wrote  ^Mad- 
rk  % TieblneYj  fete  Hussar  to  the  Hth  Eegi> 

: : tbpplr ^ ; v f f'X v \ . ;V ;/; ,;/:;.v 

A toyry  ;*nr-»  if  tears  I* flowed  ihe \J^ioo 
of  LUls  i litter ,:  all  the  pout-np  emoti^m  with  which 
niy  hMri  wa?  ohargod  hr^ike  aut  at  last,  and  I 
i&pjtfl  bitter h.  lniot*se  ps^sions  aref  happily, 
tnev^r  '*>f  kng  dp  to  ion,  and  betier  still,  they  turn 
always  the  precursors  of  calm,  Thu&,  -tranquil, 
the  »i;twu  oi  m*>nti  broke  upon  me,  when  lire 
se to*W  w ib  Take  my  leiitVr,  and  apprize 
eie  that-  the  ab  jo  tarn.  Would  appear  in  a few  nu>- 
menu,  io  read  mv  -etuou.  »\  and  mfort®  rrie  whem 
!t  wa»  to  be  6xwttted- 

Thou' It  bear  up  well,  (a*! ; I know  thou 
yjjSzS  said  the  poor  billow,  with  tors  in  bia 
ttyto  11  Thocf  hast  mrmolher,  nud  fhou'U'  not 
have  m griete  for  htr  ” 

**  be  afraid,  sergeant  y IU1 wot  ilkgracc 
tbeold  tbh  Tell  oty  eomn*»i<-s  1 >uid  so|* 

••  t will  -.iTell-  them  .totoi.thy 
P&ktx.  to  ? ‘ 

: - f what  cloyOU  sVAT«r  it  '$&$'''■ 

" 1 mU'.t  trike  it  away  with  rnO.  *(*li»vu  art 
ty^it  iu  \year  % mere  \ . -j:.  j:  AiAA'^^ry-'A-r-. 

,;  Mot  wem  it,  nor  «iio  iu  ft  ; airtl  why  UOt T' 


u That  i** • the  t cM  not  help  u> 

it'ij  v^y  hto.  tor  V 

Tbair  i mii  io  to  sergeant  f hi 

that  to  siuaenutto'  J ifS  . ' 

He  dropped  to  hto*  4«4  f xumld  see  thm  he 
moved  to  sbeVC*  , and  tbep, 

taking  tip  my  tok  toto  mo. 

1 *■  Semeotber,  dad;  a $rbnl  fcran  ; np  dtnobi ng. 
Adieu — God  bln**  ito  rT  Oe  kissed  me  m 
tiiiher  vbeek.  and  xrr.T  :?ut. 

He  ba»l  not  bk^fru  tok  -m«my  ntinutc*,  when 
the  tramp  of  mareliibg  ouuto  apprii^f  mo  of 
(he  coming  of  (he  UiVpuuiK  amt  the  tor  ol  my 
cell  hying  throwa  opeii,  i w<>  ordered  \o  walk; 
foeh  into  the  court  of  to  prtisoft.  Tw^  Aqhad- 
mo  a of  ray  own  re  gi  meat,  afi  who  were  not  ou 
daty5  were  fkawu  up  dismounted,  and  wuhout 
Mto;-  toto  them  a couapanr  of  gr»/na« 
diet?,  m&  a hall  battalion  of  the  line,:  the  corps 
U»  wttinb  the  other  two  pn^iinere  balrmgcih  »x«j 
who  now  eamtj  foraranb  in  ahirtoto^  I to 
int;i  thu  middle  ot  the  omirt 
Ope  of  my  feilow-saffei-ers  was  a very  old 
soldier,  whkm  hair  Md  beard  were  while  as 
tow,  the  oilmr  was  a middlo-aged  tnau,  of  % 
dark  Mil  iorbithling  us|>vnt  who  Scowled  at  me 
ft iigyi iy  m t came  y p to  bis  side,  and  seemed  aa 
il  he  monied  to  companionship.  I rctunuNi  a 
gltoe,  hAUgldy;  and  as  full  of  defiance,  os  his 
owrjj  and  *Mvcr  noticed  him  after. 

The  drum  bpui  a full,  arid  rb«  wyird  was 
given  for  iiteow  in  the  htor  &* 

Htrietjv  okyy^  that  even  thee  toil  of  a w^apnn 
ifohtr^nb  and  *ttrpjnng  w front  of  ibis  tinej 
(he  Autlhoto  Miliunrc  mtd  mi%  the  sM^rk-ci?. 
S»  Im  riie,  l h^mi  liQt  the  words  b Pniiiu  aiHlcr* 
U'Ki  ot  ititohuie  f ' all  to  rest  boeairm  confo. 
sion.  shame*,  and  n-r>*qr  co-mmgkd , run*  did  I 
know  that  the  eeremotoJ  over,  when  to 
troops  began  to  defile^  nod  ^ were  marohod 
back  again  to  our  prison  ^unrterB, 


CHAPTER.  X l V: 
a sen^at^e  and  i&  £<;'aP£, 

It  is  a very  nnnitmm  ^Tibjccr  of  remark  in 
newspapers,  mi»l  as  iuvnritibly  ropeatrd  with 
astouiahmaai  by  tlve  reiukrrs.  how  well  and 
soundly  such  a cnofmai  on  the  night  be- 
fore \m  ex^eufios/  It  ruadk  ito  a wonderful 
cyidenee  of  composure,  i>r  sotup.  r»t»t  less  tmrpris-* 
ing  proof  of  apnlnv  by  indifference.  I realty 
belidVe  it  -to.  as^  |i|fle  relaiiop  to  m»u  feelieg  M 
to  the  other  und  is  simply  the  natUmi  emce- 
qucnct:  of  ihoolties  over-Ktraine»f  nod  r'  l>y*»fo 
surcharged  with  blond  , .vUcp  being  induc^l  by 
causes  purely  physical  in  llihir  nairnre.  For 
myself  l can  say  that  l was  by  no  mo«nv  indrf- 
forcut  to  lifo,  h<>r  bad  1 any  contempt  for  the 
form  of  death  that  awaited  nie..  A^  toftifoie.s 
whieb  have  fkilcd  t<i  inspire  a.  strong  attach-; 
rncot,  become  endowed  with  a eertoin  degree  of 
intercut  wiicn  wo  «re  about  to  part  ffoliff  fhetp 
forever,  i never  held  life  ko  dcsirahlv  a->  now 
that  3 was  going  to  leave  it ; ami  yet,  with  oh 
this.  I fell  iiiiu  a •stoop  m heavy  and  profound. 
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that  I never  awoke  till  late  in  the  evening,  ought  to  know  him  well ; I was  his  orderly  Tor 
Twice  was  I shaken  by  the  shoulder  ere  I eight  months,  when  I served  in  the  ‘Legers,’ 
could  throw  off  the  heavy  weight  of  slumber ; and  can  tell  you,  my  lads,  I wouldn’t  be  the 
and  even  when  I looked  up,  and  saw  the  armed  officer  who  would  bring  him  a report,  or  a 
igures  around  me,  I could  have  laid  down  once  return  to  sign,  once  he  had  opened  out  his  nap- 
nr  ore,  and  composed  myself  to  another  sleep.  kin  on  his  knee ; and  it’s  not  very  far  from  his 
The  first  thing  which  thoroughly  aroused  dinner-hour  now.” 
me,  and  at  once  brightened  up  my  slumbering  What  a sudden  thrill  of  hope  ran  through 
senses,  was  missing  my  jacket,  for  which  I me!  Perhaps  I should  be  spared  for  another 
searched  every  corner  of  my  cell,  forgetting  that  day. 

it  had  been  taken  away,  as  the  nature  of  my  44  No,  no,  we’re  all  in  time,”  exclaimed  the 
sentence  was  declared  “ infamante.”  The  next  sergeant ; 44 1 can  see  the  general’s  tent  from 
shock  was  still  greater,  when  two  sapeurs  came  this ; and  there  he  stands,  with  all  his  staff 
forward  to  tie  my  wrists  together  behind  my  around  him.” 

back  ; I neither  spoke  nor  resisted,  but  in  silent  44  Yes ; and  there  go  the  other  escorts — they 
submission  complied  with  each  order  given  will  be  up  before  us  if  we  don’t  make  haste; 
me.  quick-time,  lads.  Come  along,  mon  cher,”  said 

All  preliminaries  being  completed,  I was  led  he,  addressing  me  ; 44  thou’rt  not  tired,  I hope.” 
forward,  preceded  by  a pioneer,  and  guarded  on  44 Not  tired!”  replied  I;  44but  remember, 
either  side  by  two  sapeurs  of  44  the  guard ;”  a sergeant,  what  a long  journey  I have  before 
muffled  drum,  ten  paces  in  advance,  keeping  up  me.” 

a low  monotonous  rumble  as  we  went.  44  Pardieu  /”  I don’t  believe  all  that  rhodo- 

Our  way  led  along  the  ramparts,  beside  montade  about  another  world,”  said  he  gruffly ; 
which  ran  a row  of  little  gardens,  in  which  the  44  the  republic  settled  that  question.” 
children  of  the  officers  were  at  play.  " They  I made  no  reply.  For  such  words,  at  such 
ceased  their  childish  gambols  as  we  drew  near,  a moment,  were  the  most  terrible  of  tortures  to 
and  came  closer  up  to  watch  us.  I could  mark  me.  And  now  we  moved  on  at  a brisker 
the  terror  and  pity  in  their  little  faces  as  they  pace,  and  crossing  a little  wooden  bridge,  en- 
gazed  at  me ; I could  see  the  traits  of  compas-  tered  a kind  of  esplanade  of  closely -shaven  turf 
sion  with  which  they  pointed  me  out  to  each  at  one  corner  of  which  stood  the  capacious  tent 
other,  and  my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  for  of  the  commander-in-chief,  for  such,  in  Moreau  s 
even  so  slight  a sympathy.  It  was  with  diffi-  absence,  was  General  Berthier.  Numbers  of 
culty  I could  restrain  the  emotion  of  that  mo-  staff-officers  were  riding  about  on  duty,  and  a 
raent.  but  with  a great  effort  I did  subdue  it,  large  traveling-carriage,  from  which  the  horses 
and  marched  on,  to  all  seeming,  unmoved.  A seemed  recently  detached,  stood  before  the  tent, 
little  further  on,  as  we  turned  the  angle  of  the  We  halted  as  we  crossed  the  bridge,  while 
wall,  I looked  back  to  catch  one  last  look  at  the  adjutant  advanced  to  obtain  the  signature  to 
them.  Would  that  I had  never  done  so!  They  the  sentence.  My  eyes  followed  him  till  they 
had  quitted  the  railings,  and  were  now  standing  swam  with  rising  tears,  and  I could  not  wipe 
in  a group,  in  the  act  of  performing  a mimic  them  away,  as  my  hands  were  fettered.  How 
execution.  One,  without  his  jacket,  was  kneel-  rapidly  did  my  thoughts  travel  during  those  few 
ing  on  the  grass.  But  I could  not  bear  the  moments.  The  good  old  Pere  Michel  came 
sight,  and  in  scornful  anger  I closed  my  eyes,  back  to  me  in  memory,  and  I tried  to  think  of 
and  saw  no  more.  the  consolation  his  presence  would  have  afforded 

A low  whispering  conversation  was  kept  up  me ; but  I could  do  no  more  than  think  of 
by  the  soldiers  around  me.  They  were  gram-  them. 

bling  at  the  long  distance  they  had  to  march,  as  44  Which  is  the  prisoner  Tiernay?”  cried  a 
the  44 affair”  might  just  as  well  have  taken  young  aid-de-carop,  cantering  up  to  where  I 
place  on  the  glacis  as  two  miles  away.  How  was  standing. 

different  were  my  feelings — how  dear  to  me  44  Here,  sir,”  replied  the  sergeant,  pushing  me 
was  now  every  minute,  every  second  of  exist-  forward. 

ence;  how  my  heart  leaped  at  each  turn  of  the  44  So,”  rejoined  the  officer,  angrily,  44  this  fel- 
way,  as  I still  saw  a space  to  traverse,  and  some  low  has  been  writing  letters,  it  would  seem, 
little  interval  longer  to  live.  reflecting  upon  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and 

44  And,  mayhap,  after  all,”  muttered  one  dark-  arraigning  the  conduct  of  his  judges.  lour 
faced  fellow,  44  we  shall  have  come  all  this  way  epistolary'  tastes  arc  like  to  cost  you  dearly,  my 
for  nothing.  There  can  be  no  4 fusillade  ’ with-  lad  ; it  had  been  better  for  you  if  writing  had 
out  the  general’s  signature,  so  I heard  the  adju-  been  omitted  in  your  education.  Reconduct 
tant  say  ; and  who’s  to  promise  that  he’ll  be  at  the  others,  sergeant,  they  are  respited;  this 
his  quarters  ?”  fellow’ alone  is  to  undergo  his  sentence.” 

44  Very  true,”  said  another;  44  he  may  be  The  other  two  prisoners  gave  a short  and 
absent,  or  at  table.”  simultaneous  cry  of  joy  as  they  fell  back,  and  1 

44  At  table  !”  cried  two  or  three  together;  stood  alone  in  front  of  the  escort. 

44  and  what  if  he  were  ?”  44  Parbleu ! he  has  forgotten  the  signature, 

44  If  he  be,”  rejoined  the  former  speaker,  sa.^  the  adjutant,  casting  his  eye  over  the 
44  wo  may  go  back  again  for  our  pains ! I paper : 44  he  was  chattering  and  laughing 
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the  time,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  I sup- 
pose fancied  that  he  had  signed  it.” 

44  Nathalie  was  there,  perhaps,”  said  the  aid- 
de-camp,  significantly. 

44  She  was.  and  I never  saw  her  looking  bet- 
ter. It’s  something  like  eight  years  since  I 
saw  her  last;  and  I vow  she  seems  not  only 
handsomer,  but  fresher  and  more  youthful  to- 
day than  then.” 

41  Where  is  she  going ; have  you  heard  ?” 

44  Who  can  tell  ? Her  passport  is  like  a 
firman ; she  may  travel  where  she  pleases.  The 
rumor  of  the  day  says  Italy.” 

44 1 thought  she  looked  provoked  at  Moreau’s 
absence ; it  seemed  like  want  of  attention  on 
his  part,  a lack  of  courtesy  she’s  not  used  to.” 

“Very  true;  and  her  reception  of  Berthier 
was  any  thing  but  gracious,  although  he  cer- 
tainly displayed  all  his  civilities  in  her  behalf.” 

44  Strange  days  we  live  in !”  sighed  the  other, 
44  when  a man’s  promotion  hangs  upon  the 
favorable  word  of  a — ” 

44  Hush  ! take  care ! be  cautious  !”  whisper- 
ed the  other.  44Let  us  not  forget  this  poor 
fellow’s  business.  How  are  you  to  settle  it? 
Is  the  signature  of  any  consequence?  The 
whole  sentence  all  is  right  and  regular.” 

44 1 shouldn’t  like  to  omit  the  signature,”  said 
the  other,  cautiously ; 44  it  looks  like  careless- 
ness, and  might  involve  us  in  trouble  here- 
after.” 

44  Then  we  must  wait  some  time,  for  I see 
they  are  gone  to  dinner.” 

44  So  I perceive,”  replied  the  former,  as  he 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  seated  himself  on  a bank. 
44  You  may  let  the  prisoner  sit  down,  sergeant, 
and  leave  his  hands  free ; he  looks  wearied  and 
exhausted.” 

I was  too  weak  to  speak,  but  I looked  my 
gratitude ; and  sitting  down  upon  the  grass, 
covered  my  face,  and  wept  heartily. 

Although  quite  close  to  where  the  officers 
sat  together  chatting  and  jesting,  I heard  little 
or  nothing  of  what  they  said.  Already  the  things 
of  life  had  ceased  to  have  any  hold  upon  me ; and 
I could  have  heard  of  the  greatest  victory,  or  list- 
ened to  a story  of  the  most  fatal  defeat,  without 
the  slightest  interest  or  emotion.  An  occasional 
word  or  a name  would  strike  upon  my  ear,  but 
leave  no  impression  nor  any  memory  behind  it. 

The  military  band  was  performing  various 
marches  and  opera  airs  before  the  tent  where 
the  general  dined,  and  in  the  melody,  softened 
by  distance,  I felt  a kind  of  calm  and  sleepy 
repose  that  lulled  me  into  a species  of  ecstasy. 

At  last  the  music  ceased  to  play,  and  the 
adjutant,  starting  hurriedly  up,  called  on  the 
sergeant  to  move  forward. 

44  By  Jove !”  cried  he,  44  they  seem  preparing 
for  a promenade,  and  we  shall  get  into  a scrape 
if  Berthier  sees  us  here.  Keep  your  party  yon- 
der, sergeant,  out  of  sight,  till  I obtain  the 
signature.” 

And  so  saying,  away  he  went  toward  the 
tent  at  a sharp  gallop. 

A few  seconds,  and  I watched  him  crossing 
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the  esplanade ; he  dismounted  and  disappeared. 

A terrible  choking  sensation  was  over  me,  and 
I scarcely  was  conscious  that  they  were  again 
tying  my  hands.  The  adjutant  came  out  again, 
and  made  a sign  with  his  sword. 

44  We  are  to  move  on  !”  said  the  sergeant, 
half  in  doubt. 

44  Not  at  all,”  broke  in  the  aid-de-camp ; 44  he 
is  making  a sign  for  you  to  bring  up  the  pris- 
oner ! There,  he  is  repeating  the  signal ; lead 
him  forward.” 

I knew  very  little  of  how — less  still  of  why — 
but  we  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  the  tent, 
and  in  a few  minutes  stood  before  it.  The 
sounds  of  revelry  and  laughter,  the  crash  of 
voices,  and  the  clink  of  glasses,  together  with 
the  hoarse  bray  of  the  brass  band,  which  again 
struck  up,  all  were  co-mingled  in  my  brain,  as, 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  I was  led  forward  within 
the  tent,  and  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  a table 
covered  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of  silver  plate, 
and  glowing  with  bouquets  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

In  the  one  hasty  glance  I gave,  before  ray  lids 
fell  over  my  swimming  eyes,  I could  see  the 
splendid  uniforms  of  the  guests  as  they  sat 
around  the  board,  and  the  magnifleent  costume 
of  a lady  in  the  place  of  honor  next  the  head. 

Several  of  thoso  who  sat  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table  drew  back  their  seats  as  I came  for- 
ward, and  seemed  as  if  desirous  to  give  the  gen- 
eral a better  view  of  me. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  misery  of  my  fate,  as  1 
stood  awaiting  my  death,  1 felt  as  though  a 
mere  word,  a look,  would  have  crushed  me  but 
one  moment  back ; but  now,  as  I stood  there,  be- 
fore that  group  of  gazers,  whose  eyes  scanned 
me  with  looks  of  insolent  disdain,  or  still  more 
insulting  curiosity,  a sense  of  proud  defiance 
seized  me,  to  confront  and  dare  them  with 
giances  haughty  and  scornful  as  their  own.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  base  and  unworthy  a part  to 
summon  a poor  wretch  before  them,  as  if  to  whet 
their  new  appetite  for  enjoyment  by  the  aspect 
of  his  misery,  that  an  indignant  anger  took 
possession  of  me,  and  I drew  myself  up  to  my 
full  height,  and  stared  at  them  calm  and  steadily. 

44  So,  then  !”  cried  a deep  soldier-like  voice 
from  the  far-end  of  the  table,  which  I at  once 
recognized  as  the  general-in-chief ’s ; 44  so,  then, 
gentlemen,  we  have  now  the  honor  of  seeing 
among  us  the  hero  of  the  Rhine  ! This  is  the 
distinguished  individual  by  whose  prowess  the 
passage  of  the  river  was  effected,  and  the 
Swabian  infantry  cut  off  in  their  retreat ! Is  it 
not  true,  sir  ?”  said  he,  addressing  me  with  a 
savage  scowl. 

44 1 have  had  my  share  in  the  achievement  J” 
said  I,  with  a cool  air  of  defiance. 

44  Parbleu ! you  are  modest,  sir.  So  had 
every  drummer-boy  that  beat  his  tattoo  1 But 
yours  was  the  part  of  a great  leader,  if  I err 
not  ?” 

I made  no  answer,  but  stood  firm  and  un- 
moved. 

44  How  do  you  call  the  island  which  you  have 
immortalized  by  your  valor?” 
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“ The  Fels  Insel.  sir.” 

“ Gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the  hero  of  the 
Fels  Insel,”  said  he,  holding  up  his  glass  for  the 
servant  to  fill  it.  “A  bumper — a full,  a flow- 
ing bumper ! And  let  him  also  pledge  a toast, 
in  which  his  interest  must  be  so  brief.  Give 
him  a glass,  Contard.” 

“ His  hands  are  tied,  mon  general.” 

“ Then  free  them  at  once.” 

The  order  was  obeyed  in  a second ; and  I, 
summoning  up  all  my  courage  to  seem  as  easy 
and  indifferent  as  they  were,  lifted  the  glass  to 
my  lips,  and  drained  it  ofl*. 

“ Another  glass,  now,  to  the  health  of  this 
fair  lady,  through  whose  intercession  we  owe 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,”  said  the  gen- 
eral. 

u Willingly,”  said  I ; “ and  may  one  so  beau- 
tiful seldom  find  herself  in  a society  so  unwor- 
thy of  her  1” 

A perfect  roar  of  laughter  succeeded  the  in- 
solence of  this  speech ; amid  which  I was  half 
pushed,  half  dragged,  up  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
where  the  general  sat. 

“How  so,  Coquin,  do  you  dare  to  insult  a 
French  general,  at  the  head  of  his  own  staff!” 

“ If  I did,  sir,  it  were  quite  as  brave  as  to 
mock  a poor  criminal  on  the  way  to  his  execu- 
tion !” 

“ That  is  the  boy ! I know  him  now ! the 
very  same  lad !”  cried  the  lady,  as,  stooping 
behind  Berth ier’s  chair,  she  stretched  out  her' 
hand  toward  me.  “ Come  here ; are  you  not 
Colonel  Mahon’s  godson?” 

I looked  her  full  in  the  face  ; and  whether  her 
own  thoughts  gave  the  impulse,  or  that  some- 
thing in  my  stare  suggested  it,  she  blushed  till 
her  cheek  grew  crimson. 

“ Poor  Charles  was  so  fond  of  him  !”  whis- 
pered she  in  Berthier’s  ear ; and,  as  she  spoke, 
the  expression  of  her  face  at  once  recalled  where 
I had  seen  her,  and  I now  perceived  that  she 
was  the  same  person  I had  seen  at  table  with 
Colonel  Mahon,  and  whom  I believed  to  be  his 
wife. 

A low  whispering  conversation  now  ensued 
between  the  general  and  her,  at  the  close  of 
which,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 

“ Madame  Merlancourt  has  deigned  to  take 
an  interest  in  you — you  are  pardoned.  Remem- 
ber, sir,  to  whom  you  owe  your  life,  and  be 
grateful  to  her  for  it.” 

I took  the  hand  she  extended  toward  me,  and 
pressed  it  to  roy  lips. 

“ Madame,”  said  I,  “ there  is  but  one  favor 
more  I would  ask  in  this  world,  and  with  it  I 
could  think  myself  happy.” 

“ But  can  I grant  it,  mon  cher,”  said  she, 
smiling. 

“ If  1 am  to  judge  from  the  influence  I have 
seen  you  wield,  madarae,  here  and  elsewhere, 
this  petition  will  easily  be  accorded.” 

A slight  flush  colored  the  lady’s  cheek,  while 
that  of  the  general  became  dyed  red  with  anger. 

I saw  that  I had  committed  some  terrible  blun- 
der, but  how,  or  in  what,  1 knew  not. 


“ Well,  sir,”  said  Madame  Merlancourt,  ad. 
dressing  me  with  a stately  coldness  of  manner, 
very  different  from  her  former  tone,  4 * Let  us 
hear  what  you  ask,  for  we  are  already  taking 
up  a vast  deal  of  time  that  our  host  would  pre- 
fer devoting  to  his  friends,  what  is  it  you  wish?’’ 

“ My  discharge  from  a service,  raadame,  where 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  are  rewarded  with  infamy 
and  disgrace  ; my  freedom  to  be  any  thing  hut 
a French  soldier.” 

“You  are  resolved,  sir,  that  I am  not  to  be 
proud  of  my  prot£g£,”  said  she,  haughtily; 
“ what  words  are  these  to  speak  in  presence  of 
a general  and  his  officers?” 

“I  am  bold,  madame,  as  you  say,  but  I am 
wronged.” 

“ How  so,  sir — in  what  have  you  been  in- 
jured ?”  cried  the  general,  hastily,  “ except  in 
the  excessive  condescension  which  has  stimu- 
lated your  presumption.  But  we  are  really  too 
indulgent  in  this  long  parley.  Madame,  per- 
mit me  to  offer  you  some  coffee  under  the  trees. 
Contardo,  tell  the  band  to  follow  us.  Gentlemen, 
we  expect  the  pleasure  of  your  society.” 

And  so  saying,  Berthier  presented  his  arm  to 
the  lady,  who  swept  proudly  past  without  deign- 
ing to  notice  me.  In  a few  minutes  the  tent 
was  cleared  of  all,  except  the  servants  occupied 
in  removing  the  remains  of  the  dessert,  and  I 
fell  back  unremarked  and  unobserved,  to  take 
my  way  homeward  to  the  barracks,  more  indif- 
ferent to  life  than  ever  I bad  been  afraid  ot 
death 

As  I am  not  likely  to  recur  at  any  length  to 
the  somewhat  famous  person  to  whom  1 owed 
my  life,  I may  as  well  state  that  her  name  has 
since  occupied  no  inconsiderable  share  of  atten- 
tion in  France,  and  her  history,  under  the  titb 
of  “ Memoires  d’une  Contemporaine,”  excited  a 
degree  of  interest  and  anxiety  in  quarters  which 
one  might  have  fancied  far  above  the  reach  of 
her  revelations.  At  the  time  I speak  of,  I littlo 
knew  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  suck 
influences  were  all  powerful,  nor  how  destinies 
very  different  from  mine  hung  upon  the  favorit- 
ism of  t;  La  belle  Nathalie.”  Had  I known  these 
things,  and  still  more,  had  I known  the  sad  (ate 
to  which  she  brought  my  poor  friend.  Colonel 
Mahon,  I might  havo  scrupled  to  accept Xv  life 
at  such  hands,  or  involved  myself  in  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  for  whom  I was  subsequently 
to  feel  nothing  but  hatred  and  aversion.  It 
indeed  a terrible  period,  and  in  nothing  more  so 
than  the  fact,  that  acts  of  benevolence  and  chari- 
ty were  blended  up  with  features  of  falsehood, 
treachery,  and  baseness,  which  made  one  despair 
of  humanity,  and  think  the  very  worst  of  their 
species. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

SORAP8  OF  HISTOET. 

Nothing  displays  more  powerfully  the  force  of 
egotism  than  the  simple  truth  that,  when  any 
sets  himself  down  to  write  the  events  of  his  hie. 
the  really  momentous  occurrences  in  vbicb  be 
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may  have  borne  a part  occupy  a conspicuously 
small  place,  when  each  petty  incident  of  a 
merely  personal  nature,  is  dilated  and  extended 
beyond  all  bounds.  In  one  sense,  the  reader  ben- 
efits by  this,  since  there  are  few  impertinences 
less  forgivable  than  the  obtrusion  of  some  in- 
significant name  into  the  narrative  of  facts  that 
are  meet  for  history.  I have  made  these  re- 
marks in  a spirit  of  apology  to  my  reader ; not 
alone  for  the  accuracy  of  my  late  detail,  but  also, 
if  I should  seem  in  future  to  dwell  but  passingly 
on  the  truly  important  facts  of  a great  campaign, 
in  which  my  own  part  was  so  humble. 

1 was  a soldier  in  that  glorious  array  which 
Moreau  led  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
whose  victorious  career  would  only  have  ceased 
when  they  entered  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unhappy  mistakes  of  { 
Jonrdan,  who  commanded  the  auxiliary  forces 
in  the  north.  For  nigh  three  months  we  ad- 
vanced steadily  and  successfully,  superior  in 
every  engagement ; we  only  waited  for  the  mo- 
ment of  junction  with  Jourdan’s  army,  to  de- 
olare  the  empire  our  own ; when  at  last  came 
the  terrible  tidings  that  he  had  been  beaten,  and 
that  Latonr  was  advancing  from  Ulm  to  turn 
our  left  flank,  and  cut  off  our  communications 
with  France. 

Two  hundred  miles  from  our  own  frontiers — 
separated  from  the  Rhine  by  that  terrible  Black 
Forest  whose  defiles  are  mere  gorges  between 
vast  mountains — with  an  army  fifty  thousand 
strong  on  one  flank,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
commanding  a force  of  nigh  thirty  thousand  on 
the  other — such  were  the  dreadful  combinations 
which  now  threatened  us  with  a defeat  not  less 
signal  than  Jourdan’s  own.  Our  strength,  how- 
ever, lay  in  a superb  army  of  seventy  thousand 
unbeaten  men,  led  on  by  one  whose  name  alone 
was  victory. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  the  order  for  re- 
treat was  given ; the  army  began  to  retire  by 
slow  marches,  prepared  to  contest  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  make  every  available  spot  a 
battle-field.  The  baggage  and  ammunition  were 
sent  on  in  front,  and  two  days’  march  in  advance. 
Behind,  a formidable  rere-guard  was  ready  to 
repulse  every  attack  of  the  enemy.  Before, 
however,  entering  those  close  defiles  by  which 
his  retreat  lay,  Moreau  determined  to  give  one 
terrible  lesson  to  his  enemy.  Like  the  hunted 
tiger  turning  upon  his  pursuers,  ho  suddenly 
halted  at  Biberach,  and  ere  Latonr,  who  com- 
manded the  Austrians,  was  aware  of  his  pur- 
pose, assailed  the  imperial  forces  with  an  attack 
on  right,  centre,  and  left  together.  Four  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon 
were  trophies  of  the  victory. 

The  day  after  this  decisive  battle  our  march 
was  resumed,  and  the  advanced-guard  entered 
that  narrow  and  dismal  defile  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Valley  of  Hell,”  when  our 
left  and  right  flanks,  stationed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pass,  effectually  secured  the  retreat  against 
molestation.  The  voltigeurs  of  St.  Cyr  crown- 
ing the  heights  as  we  went,  swept  away  the 
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light  troops  which  were  scattered  along  the 
rocky  eminences,  and  in  less  than  a fortnight 
our  army  debouched  by  Fribourg  and  Oppen- 
heim  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  not  a gun 
having  been  lost,  not  a caisson  deserted,  during 
that  perilous  movement. 

The  Archduke,  however,  having  ascertained 
the  direction  of  Moreau’s  retreat,  advanced  by 
a parallel  pass  through  the  Kinzigthal,  and  at- 
tacked St.  Cyr  at  Nauendorf,  and  defeated  him. 

Our  right  flank,  severely  handled  at  Eramen- 
dingen,  the  whole  force  was  obliged  to  retreat 
on  Huningen,  and  once  more  we  found  ourselves 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  no  longer  an  ad- 
vancing army,  high  in  hope,  and  flushed  with 
victory,  but  beaten,  harassed,  and  retreating ! 

The  last  few  days  of  that  retreat  presented  a 
scene  of  disaster  such  as  I can  never  forget.  To 
avoid  the  furious  charges  of  the  Austrian  caval- 
ry, against  which  our  own  could  no  longer  make 
resistance,  we  had  fallen  back  upon  a line  of 
country  out  up  into  rocky  cliffs  and  precipices, 
and  covered  by  a dense  pine  forest.  Here,  ne- 
cessarily broken  up  into  small  parties,  we  were 
assailed  by  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  led 
on  through  the  various  passes  by  the  peasantry, 
whose  animosity  our  own  severity  had  excited. 

It  was,  therefore,  a continual  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gle, in  which,  opposed  as  we  were  to  over  num- 
bers, well  acquainted  with  every  advantage  of 
the  ground,  our  loss  was  terrific.  It  is  said 
that  nigh  seven  thousand  men  fell — an  im- 
mense number,  when  no  general  action  had  oc- 
curred. Whatever  the  actual  loss,  such  wei'e 
the  circumstances  of  our  army,  that  Moreau 
hastened  to  propose  an  armistice,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Rhine  being  the  boundary  between 
the  two  armies,  while  Kehl  was  still  to  be  held 
by  the  French. 

The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Austrians, 
who  at  once  commenced  preparations  for  a 
siege  of  the  fortress  with  forty  thousand  troops, 
under  Latour’s  command.  The  earlier  months 
of  winter  now  passed  in  the  labors  of  the  siege, 
and  on  the  morning  of  New  Year’s  Day  the  first 
attack  was  made ; the  second  line  was  carried 
a few  days  after,  and,  after  a glorious  defense 
by  Desaix,  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  evacu- 
ated the  fortress  on  the  9th  of  the  month.  Thus, 
in  the  space  of  six  short  months,  bud  we  ad- 
vanced with  a conquering  army  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Empire,  and  now  we  were  back 
again  within  our  own  frontier ; not  one  single 
trophy  of  all  our  victories  remaining,  two-thirds 
of  our  army  dead  or  wounded,  more  than  all,  the 
prestige  of  our  superiority  fatally  injured,  and 
that  of  the  enemy’s  valor  and  prowess  as  sig 
nally  elevated. 

The  short  annals  of  a successful  soldier  are 
often  comprised  in  the  few  words  which  state 
how  he  wa9  made  lieutenant  at  such  a date, 
promoted  to  his  company  here,  obtained  his 
majority  there,  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
his  regiment  at  such  a place,  and  so  on.  Now 
my  exploits  may  even  be  more  briefly  written 
as  regards  this  campaign  ! for  whether  at  Kehl 
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at  Nanendorf.  on  the  Etz,  or  at  Huningen,  I 
ended  as  I begun — a simple  soldier  of  the  ranks. 
A few  slight  wounds,  a few  still  more  insig- 
nificant words  of  praise,  were  all  that  I brought 
back  with  me ; but  if  my  trophies  were  small, 
I had  gained  considerably  both  in  habits  of  dis- 
cipline and  obedience.  I had  learned  to  endure, 
ably  and  without  complaining,  the  inevitable 
hardships  of  a campaign,  and  better  still,  to  see, 
that  the  irrepressible  impulses  of  the  soldier, 
however  prompted  by  zeal  or  heroism,  may 
oftener  mar  than  promote  the  more  mature 
plans  of  his  general.  Scarcely  had  my  feet  once 
more  touched  French  ground,  than  I was  seized 
with  the  ague,  then  raging  as  an  epidemic 
among  the  troops,  and  sent  forward  with  a large 
detachment  of  sick  to  the  Military  Hospital  of 
Strasbourg. 

Here  I bethought  me  of  my  patron.  Colonel 
Mahon,  and  determined  to  write  to  him.  For 
this  purpose  I addressed  a question  to  the  Ad- 
jutant-general’s office  to  ascertain  the  colonel’s 
address.  The  reply  was  a brief  and  stunning 
one — be  had  been  dismissed  the  service.  No 
personal  calamity  could  have  thrown  me  into 
deeper  affliction ; nor  had  I even  the  sad  con- 
solation of  learning  any  of  the  oircumstanoes  of 
this  misfortune.  His  death,  even  though  there- 
by I should  have  lost  my  only  friend,  would 
have  been  a lighter  evil  than  this  disgrace ; and 
coming  as  did  the  tidings  when  I was  already 
broken  by  sickness  and  defeat,  more  than  ever 
^disgusted  me  with  a soldier’s  life.  It  was  then 
with  a feeling  of  total  indifi'orence  that  I heard 
a rumor  which  at  another  moment  would  have 
filled  me  with  enthusiasm — the  order  for  all 
invalids  sufficiently  well  to  be  removed,  to  be 
■drafted  into  regiments  serving  in  Italy.  The 
fame  of  Bonaparte,  who  commanded  that  army, 
had  now  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  generals  *, 
his  victories  paled  the  glory  of  their  successes, 
and  it  was  already  a mark  of  distinction  to  have 
served  under  his  command. 

The  walls  of  the  hospital  were  scrawled  over 
with  the  names  of  his  victories ; rude  sketches 
of  Alpine  passes,  terrible  ravines,  or  snow-clad 
peaks  met  the  eye  every  where ; and  the  one 
magical  name,  “ Bonaparte,”  written  beneath, 
seemed  the  key  to  all  their  meaning.  With  him 
war  seemed  to  assume  all  the  charms  of  romance. 
Each  action  w~as  illustrated  by  feats  of  valor  or 
heroism,  and  a halo  of  glory  seemed  to  shine 
over  all  the  achievements  of  his  genius. 

It  was  a clear,  bright  morning  of  March, 
when  a light  frost  sharpened  the  air,  and  a fair, 
blue  sky  overhead  showed  a cloudless  elastic 
atmosphere,  that  the  t;  Invalides,”  as  we  were 
all  called,  were  drawn  up  in  the  great  square  of 
the  hospital  for  inspection.  Two  superior  offi- 
cers of  the  staffs  attended  by  several  surgeons 
and  an  adjutant,  sat  at  a table  in  front  of  us,  on 
which  lay  the  regimental  books  and  conduct- 
rolls  of  the  different  corps.  Such  of  the  sick  as 
had  received  severe  wounds,  incapacitating  them 
(or  further  service,  were  presented  with  some 
dight  reward— a few  francs  in  money,  a great- 


coat, or  a pair  of  shoes,  and  obtained  their  free- 
dom. Others,  whose  injuries  were  less  import- 
ant, received  their  promotion,  or  some  slight 
increase  of  pay,  these  favors  being  all  measured 
by  the  character  the  individual  bore  in  his  reg- 
iment, and  the  opinion  certified  of  him  by  hj< 
commanding  officer.  When  my  turn  came  and 
I stood  forward,  1 felt  a kind  of  shame  to  think 
how  little  claim  I could  prefer  either  to  honor 
or  advancement. 

“ Maurice  Tiernay,  slightly  wounded  by  a 
sabre  at  Nauendorf — flesh-wound  at  Biberach 
— enterprising  and  active,  but  presumptuous 
and  overbearing  with  his  comrades,”  read  out 
the  adjutant,  while  he  added  a few  words  I 
could  not  hear,  but  at  which  the  superior  laughed 
heartily. 

u What  says  the  doctor  ?”  asked  he,  after  a 
pause. 

44  This  has  been  a bad  case  of  ague,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  young  fellow  will  ever  be  fit  for 
active  service-— certainly  not  at  present.” 

44  Is  there  a vacancy  at  Saumur  ?”  asked  the 
general.  44  I see  he  has  been  employed  in  the 
school  at  Nancy.” 

44  Yes,  sir  ; for  the  third  class  there  is  one.” 

“ Let  him  have  it,  then.  Tierney,  you  are 
appointed  as  aspirant  of  the  third  class  at  the 
College  of  Saumur.  Take  care  that  the  report 
of  your  conduct  be  more  creditable  than  wbat  is 
written  here.  Your  opportunities  will  now  be 
considerable,  and  if  well  employed,  may  lead  to 
further  honor  and  distinction;  if  neglected  or 
abused,  your  chances  are  forfeited  forever.” 

I bowed  and  retired,  as  little  satisfied  with 
the  admonition  as  elated  with  the  prospect 
which  converted  me  from  a soldier  into  a 
scholar,  and,  in  the  first  verge  of  manhood, 
threw  me  book  once  more  into  the  condition  of 
a mere  boy. 

Eighteen  months  of  roy  life — not  the  least 
happy,  perhaps,  since  in  the  peaceful  portion  I 
can  trace  so  little  to  be  sorry  for — glided  over 
beside  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Loire,  the  in- 
tervals in  the  hours  of  study  being  spent  either 
in  the  riding-school,  or  the  river,  where,  in 
addition  to  swimming  and  diving,  we  were 
instructed  in  pontooning  and  rafting,  the  modes 
of  transporting  ammunition  and  artillery,  and  the 
attacks  of  infantry  by  cavalry  pickets. 

I also  learned  to  speak  and  write  English  and 
German  with  great  ease  and  fluency,  besides 
acquiring  some  skill  in  military  drawing  and 
engineering. 

It  is  true  that  the  imprisonment  chafed  sorely 
against  us,  as  we  read  of  the  great  achievements 
of  our  armies  in  various  ports  of  the  world  : of 
the  great  battles  of  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  of 
Acre  and  Mount  Thabor ; and  of  which  a holi- 
day and  a fete  were  to  be  our  only  share. 

The  terrible  storms  which  shook  Europe  from 
end  to  end,  only  reached  us  in  the  bulletins  of 
new  victories ; and  we  panted  for  the  time  when 
we,  too,  should  be  actors  in  the  glorious  exploits 
of  France. 

It  is  already  known  to  the  reader  that  of  the 
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country  from  which  my  family  came  1 myself 
knew  nothing.  The  very  little  I had  ever  learned 
of  it  from  my  father  was  also  a mere  tradition ; 
still  was  I known  among  my  comrades  only  as 
u the  Irishman,”  and  by  that  name  was  I recog- 
nized, even  in  the  record  of  the  school,  where  I 
was  inscribed  thus : “ Maurice  Tiernay,  dit 
l’lrlandais.”  It  was  on  this  very  simple  and 
seemingly-unimportant  fact  my  whole  late  in 
life  was  to  turn ; and  in  this  wise — But  the  ex- 
planation deserves  a chapter  of  its  own,  and 
shall  have  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[Prom  Chambers**  Edinburgh  Journal.! 

THE  ENCHANTED  ROCK. 


ABOUT  four  miles  west-northwest  of  Cape 
Clear  Island  and  lighthouse,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  a singularly-shaped  rock, 
oalled  the  Fastnett,  rises  abruptly  and  perpen- 
dicularly a height  of  ninety  feet  above  the  sea 
level  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  about  nine 
miles  from  the  mainland,  and  the  country-peo- 
ple say  it  is  nine  miles  from  every  part  of  the 
coast. 


The  Fastnett  for  ages  has  been  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  cormorant,  sea-gull, 
and  various  other  tribes  of  sea-fowl,  and  was 
also  a noted  place  for  large  conger  eels,  bream, 
and  pollock ; but  from  a superstitious  dread  of 
the  place,  the  fishermen  seldom  fished  near  it. 
During  foggy  weather,  and  when  the  rock  is 
partially  enveloped  in  mist,  it  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a large  vessel  under  sail — 
hence  no  doubt  the  origin  of  all  the  wonderful 
tales  and  traditions  respecting  the  Fastnett 
being  enchanted,  and  its  celebrated  feats.  The 
old  people  all  along  the  sea-coast  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  Fastnett  hoists  sails  before 
sunrise  on  the  1st  of  May  in  every  year,  and 
takes  a cruise  toward  the  Dursey  Islands,  at  the 
north  entrance  of  Bantry  Bay.  a distance  of 
some  forty  miles ; and  that,  after  dancing  sev- 
eral times  round  the  rocks  known  to  mariners 
as  the  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,  it  then  shapes  its 
homeward  course,  drops  anchor  at  the  spot 
from  whence  it  sailed,  and  remains  stationary 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Fastnett,  however,  it  appears,  is  not  the 
only  enchanted  spot  in  that  locality ; for  at  the 
head  of  Schull  Harbor,  about  nine  miles  north 
of  the  rock,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Gabriel — about 
1400  feet  above  the  sea-level — is  a celebrated 
ake,  which  the  people  say  is  so  deep,  that  the 
longest  line  ever  made  would  not  reach  its  bot- 
tom. It  is  also  stoutly  asserted  that  a gentle- 
man once  dropped  his  walking-stick  into  the 
lake,  and  that  it  was  afterward  found  by  a fish- 
erman near  the  Fastnett.  On  another  occasion, 
a female  wishing  to  get  some  water  from  the 
lake  to  perform  a miraculous  cure  on  one  of  her 
friends,  accidentally  let  fall  the  jug  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  after  several  months,  the  identical  jug — 
it  could  not  be  mistaken,  part  of  the  lip  being 
broken  off— was  also  picked  up  near  the  Fast- 
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nett.  For  such  reasons  the  people  imagine 
that  there  is  some  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween the  rock  and  the  lake,  and  that  they 
have  a subterranean  passage  or  means  of  com- 
munication. Captain  Wolfe,  indeed,  during  his 
survey  of  the  coast  in  1848,  sounded  the  mys- 
terious pool,  and  found  the  bottom  with  a line 
teven  feet  long;  but  the  people  shake  their 
heads  at  the  idea,  and  say  it  was  all  freemasonry 
on  the  part  of  the  captain,  and  ask  how  he  ac- 
counts for  the  affair  of  the  stick  and  jug?  It 
will  be  some  time,  I presume,  before  this  puz- 
zling question  can  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties;  and  the  traditions  of  the  stick 
and  jug,  and  many  other  extraordinary  occur- 
rences, are  likely  to  be  handed  down  to  suc- 
ceeding  generations.  The  lake,  or  bog-hole, 
must  therefore  be  left  alone  in  its  glory;  but, 
alas ! not  so  with  the  Fastnett. 

No  more  will  it  hoist  sail  for  its  Walpurgic 
trip,  and  cruise  to  the  Durseys,  for  it  is  now 
firmly  moored ; and  in  the  hands  of  man  the 
wonderful  Fastnett  is  reduced  to  a simple  isolated  * 
rock  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  During  the  awful 
shipwrecks  in  the  winters  of  1846  and  1847, 
but  little  assistance  was  derived  from  the  Cape 
Clear  light,  which  is  too  elevated,  and  is  often 
totally  obscured  by  fog,  and  this  drew  attention 
to  the  Fastnett  Rock  as  a more  eligible  site  for 
a pharos,  being  in  the  immediate  route  of  all 
outward  and  homeward-bound  vessels : but  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  effect  a landing,  and 
make  the  necessary  surveys;  its  sides  being 
almost  perpendicular,  and  continually  lashed  by 
a heavy  surge  or  surf.  After  many  attempts, 

Captain  Wolfe  did  effect  a landing ; and  having 
made  the  necessary  survey,  and  reported  favor- 
ably as  to  its  advantages,  it  was  determined  by 
the  Ballast  Board  to  erect  on  it  a lighthouse 
forthwith.  Operations  were  commenced  in  the 
summer  of  1847,  by  sinking  or  excavating  a 
circular  shaft  about  twelve  feet  deep  in  the  solid 
rock;  holes  were  then  drilled,  in  which  were 
fixed  strong  iron  shafts  for  the  framework  of  the 
house ; and  then  the  masons  began  to  rear  the 
edifice.  The  workmen  found  it  pleasant  enough 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1847,  and 
lived  in  tents  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and 
looked  over  the  mainland  with  the  aid  of  a glass, 
like  so  many  of  their  predecessors — the  cor- 
morants. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  however,  when  opera- 
tions were  resumed,  after  a cessation  of  the 
works  for  the  winter,  the  soene  changed.  It 
began  to  blow  very  hard  from  the  northwest; 
and  the  men  secured  their  building,  which  was 
now  several  feet  above  the  rocks,  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  covered  it  over  with  strong  and  heavy 
beams  of  timber,  leaving  a small  aperture  for 
ingress  and  egress,  and  then  awaited  in  silence 
the  result.  During  the  night  the  wind  increased, 
and  the  sea  broke  with  such  fury  over  the  whole 
rock,  that  the  men  imagined  every  succeeding 
wave  to  be  commissioned  to  sweep  them  into 
the  abyss.  It  only  extinguished  their  fire,  how- 
ever, and  cafried  off  most  of  their  provisions, 
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together  with  sundry  heavy  pieees  of  cast-iron, 
a large  blacksmith’s  anvil,  and  the  crane  with 
which  the  building  materials  were  lifted  on  the 
rock.  The  storm  lasted  upward  of  a week, 
during  which  time  no  vessel  or  boat  could  ap- 
proach; and  the  crew  of  this  island-ship  re- 
mained drenched  with  water,  and  nearly  perished 
with  cold  in  a dark  hole,  with  nothing  to  relieve 
their  hunger  but  water-soaked  biscuit.  But  the 
wind  at  length  suddenly  shifted,  the  sea  moder- 
ated, and  they  were  enabled  eventually  to  crawl 
out  of  their  hole  more  dead  than  alive.  In  a 
few  days  a boat  approached  as  near  as  possible, 
and  by  the  aid  of  ropes  fastened  round  their 
waists,  they  were  drawn  one  by  one  from  the 
rook  through  the  boiling  surf.  The  men  speed- 
ily recovered,  and  have  since  raised  the  building 
some  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  : the  extreme 
height  is  to  be  sixty  feet.  This  is  the  last 
adventure  of  the  Enchanted  Rock ; but  we  trust 
a brilliant  history  is  before  it,  in  which,  instead 
of  expending  its  energies  in  idle  cruises,  it  will 
act  the  part  of  the  beneficent  preserver  of  life 
and  property. 

[From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

THE  FORCE  OF  FEAR. 

AT  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1825-6,  about 
dusk  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  the  wealthy 
dealers  in  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris  were  about 
lighting  their  lamps  and  putting  up  their  shut- 
ters (the  practice  of  the  major  part  of  them  at 
nightfall),  a well-known  money-changer  sat  be- 
hind bis  counter  alone,  surrounded  by  massive 
heaps  of  silver  and  gold,  the  glittering  and  ster- 
ling currency  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
He  had  well-nigh  closed  his  operations  for  the 
day,  and  was  enjoying  in  anticipation  the  pros- 
pect of  a good  dinner.  Between  the  easy- 
chair  upon  which  he  reclined  in  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  door  which  opened  into  the  north 
side  of  the  immense  quadrangle  of  which  the 
splendid  edifice  above-mentioned  is  composed, 
arose  a stout  wire  partition,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  and  resting  upon  the  counter,  which 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  Thus 
he  was  effectually  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of 
unfriendly  contact  from  any  of  his  occasional 
visitors;  while  a small  sliding-board  that  ran 
in  and  out  under  the  wire  partition  served  as 
the  medium  of  his  peculiar  commerce.  Upon 
this  he  received  every  coin,  note,  or  draft  pre- 
sented for  change  ; and  having  first  carefully 
examined  it,  returned  its  value  by  the  same  con- 
veyance, in  the  coin  of  France,  or  indeed  of  any 
country  required.  Behind  him  was  a door  com- 
municating with  his  domestic  chambers,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  counter  was  another,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  formed  a portion  of  the  wire 
partition  above  described. 

The  denizen  of  this  little  chamber  had  al- 
ready closed  his  outer  shutters,  and  was  just  on 
the  point  of  locking  up  his  doors,  and  retiring 
to  his  repast,  when  two  young  men  entered. 
They  were  evidently  Italians,  from  their  cos- 


tume and  peculiar  dialect.  Had  it  been  earlier 
in  the  day,  when  there  would  have  J>een  suffi- 
cient light  to  have  discerned  their  features  and 
expression,  it  is  probable  that  our  merchant 
would  have  defeated  their  plans,  for  he  was 
well  skilled  in  detecting  the  tokens  of  fraud 
or  design  in  the  human  countenance.  But  they 
had  chosen  their  time  too  appropriately.  One 
of  them,  advancing  toward  the  counter,  demand- 
ed change  in  French  coin  for  an  English  sover- 
eign, which  he  laid  upon  the  sliding  board,  and 
passed  through  the  wire  partition.  The  money- 
changer rose  immediately,  and  having  ascertained 
that  the  coin  was  genuine,  returned  its  proper 
equivalent  by  the  customary  mode  of  transfer. 
The  Italians  turned  as  if  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment, when  he  who  had  received  the  money 
suddenly  dropped  the  silver,  as  though  accident- 
ally, upon  the  floor.  As  it  was  now  nearly 
dark,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they 
could  find  the  whole  of  the  pieces  without  the 
assistance  of  a light.  This  the  unconscious 
merchant  hastened  to  supply;  and  unlocking, 
without  suspicion,  the  door  of  the  partition  be- 
tween them,  stooped  with  a candle  over  the 
floor  in  search  of  the  lost  coin.  In  this  position 
the  unfortunate  man  was  immediately  assailed 
with  repeated  stabs  from  & poniard,  and  he  at 
length  fell,  after  a few  feeble  and  ineffectual 
struggles,  senseless,  and  apparently  lifeless,  at 
the  feet  of  his  assassins. 

A considerable  time  elapsed  ere,  by  the  for- 
tuitous entrance  of  a stranger,  he  was  discovered 
in  this  dreadful  situation;  when  it  was  found 
that  the  assassins,  having  first  helped  themselves 
to  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  money,  had 
fled,  without  any  thing  being  left  by  which  a 
clew  might  have  been  obtained  to  their  retreat. 

The  unfortunate  victim  of  their  rapacity  and 
cruelty  was,  however,  not  dead.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  although  he  had  received  upward 
of  twenty  wounds,  several  of  which  plainly 
showed  that  the  dagger  had  been  driven  to  the 
very  hilt,  he  survived ; and  in  a few  months 
I after  the  event,  was  again  to  be  seen  in  his 
long-accustomed  place  at  the  changer's  board, 
i In  vain  had  the  most  diligent  search  been  made 
by  the  military  police  of  Paris  for  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  detestable  deed.  The  villains 
had  eluded  all  inquiry  and  investigation,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  escaped  undis- 
covered with  their  booty  but  for  a mutually- 
cherished  distrust  of  each  other.  Upon  the  first 
and  complete  success  of  their  plan,  the  question 
arose,  how  to  dispose  of  their  enormous  plunder, 
amounting  to  more  than  a hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Fearful  of  the  researches  of  the  police, 
they  dared  not  retain  it  at  their  lodgings.  To 
trust  a third  party  with  their  secret  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  At  length,  after  long  and  anx- 
ious deliberation,  they  agreed  to  conceal  the 
money  outside  the  barriers  of  Paris  until  they 
should  have  concocted  some  safe  plan  for  trans- 
porting it  to  their  own  country.  This  they  ac- 
cordingly did,  burying  the  treasure  under  a tree 
about  a mile  from  the  Barriere  d' Enter.  Bat 
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they  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  a mutual  un- 
derstanding. When  they  separated,  on  any 
pretense,  each  returned  to  the  spot  which  con- 
tained the  stolen  treasure,  where  of  course  he 
was  sure  to  find  the  other.  Suspicion  thus 
formed  and  fed  soon  grew  into  dislike  and  hat- 
red, until  at  length,  each  loathing  the  sight  of 
the  other,  they  agreed  finally  to  divide  the 
booty,  and  then  eternally  to  separate,  each  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  gratification.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  .carry  the  whole  of  the 
money  home  to  their  lodgings  in  Paris,  in  order 
that  it  might,  according  to  their  notions,  be 
equitably  divided. 

The  reader  must  here  be  reminded  that  there 
exists  in  Paris  a law  relative  to  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors  which  allows  them  to  be  re- 
tailed at  a much  lower  price  without  the  bar- 
riers than  that  at  whioh  they  are  sold  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  This  law  has  given  rise, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  to  frequent 
attempts  at  smuggling  liquors  in  bladders  con- 
cealed about  their  persons,  often  in  their  hats. 
The  penalty  for  the  offense  was  so  high,  that  it 
was  very  rarely  enforced,  and  practically  it  was 
very  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  actual  loss  incurred 
by  the  offending  party  was  any  thing  more  than 
the  paltry  venture,  which  he  was  generally  per- 
mitted to  abandon,  making  the  best  use  of  his 
heels  to  escape  any  further  punishment.  The 
gensdarmes  planted  at  the  different  barriers 
generally  made  a prey  of  the  potables  which 
they  captured,  and  were  consequently  interested 
in  keeping  a good  look-out  for  offenders.  It 
was  this  vigilance  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  robbers;  for,  not  being  able  to  devise  any 
better  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  money  than 
that  of  secreting  it  about  their  persons,  they 
attempted  thus  to  carry  out  their  object.  But 
as  one  of  them,  heavily  encumbered  with  the 
golden  spoils,  was  passing  through  the  Barriere 
d’Enfer,  one  of  the  soldier-police  who  was  on 
duty  as  sentinel,  suspecting,  from  his  appear- 
ance and  hesitating  gait,  that  he  carried  smug- 
gled liquors  in  his  hat,  suddenly  stepped  behind 
him  and  struck  it  from  his  head  with  his  hal- 
berd. What  was  his  astonishment  to  behold, 
instead  of  the  expected  bladder  of  wine  or  spirits, 
several  small  bags  of  gold  and  rolls  of  English 
bank  -notes!  The  confusion  and  prevarication 
of  the  wretch,  who  made  vain  and  frantic  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  property,  betrayed  his 
guilt,  and  he  was  immediately  taken  into  cus- 
tody, together  with  his  companion,  who,  fol- 
lowing at  a very  short  distance,  was  unhesita- 
tingly pointed  out  by  his  cowardly  and  bewilder- 
ed confederate  as  the  owner  of  the  money.  No 
time  was  lost  in  conveying  intelligence  of  their 
capture  to  their  unfortunate  victim,  who  imme- 
diately identified  the  notes  as  his  own  property, 
and  at  the  first  view  of  the  assassins  swore  dis- 
tinctly to  the  persons  of  both — to  the  elder,  as 
having  repeatedly  stabbed  him;  and  to  the 
younger,  as  bis  companion  and  coadjutor. 

The  criminals  were  in  due  course  of  time 
tried,  fully  convicted,  and,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
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ed,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  guillotine ; bat, 
owing  to  sope  technical  informality  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, tne  doom  of  the  law  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  until  the  sentence  of  the 
court  had  been  confirmed  upon  appeal.  This 
delay  afforded  time  and  opportunity  for  some 
meddling  or  interested  individual— -either  moved 
by  the  desire  of  making  a cruel  experiment,  or 
else  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a reversal  of  the 
capital  sentence  against  the  prisoners — to  work 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  money- 
changer. A few  days  alter  the  sentence  of 
death  had  been  pronounced,  the  unhappy  victim 
received  a letter  from  an  unknown  hand,  mys- 
teriously worded,  and  setting  forth,  in  expres- 
sions that  seemed  to  him  fearfully  prophetic, 
that  the  thread  of  his  own  destiny  was  indis- 
solubly united  with  that  of  his  condemned 
assassins.  It  was  evidently  out  of  their  power 
to  take  away  his  life;  and  it  was  equally  out  of 
his  power  to  survive  them , die  by  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  or  how  or  when  they  might ; it 
became  clear — so  argued  this  intermeddler — 
that  the  same  moment  which  saw  the  termina- 
tion of  their  lives,  would  inevitably  be  the  last 
of  his  own.  To  fortify  his  arguments,  the 
letter- writer  referred  to  certain  mystic  symbols 
in  the  heavens.  Now  though  the  poor  man 
could  understand  nothing  of  the  trumpery  dia- 
grams which  were  set  forth  as  illustrating  the 
truth  of  the  fatal  warning  thus  conveyed  to  him, 
and  though  his  friends  universally  laughed  at 
the  trick  as  a barefaced  attempt  of  some  anony- 
mous impostor  to  rob  justice  of  her  due,  it 
nevertheless  made  a deep  impression  upon  his 
mind.  Ignorant  of  every  thing  but  what  re- 
lated immediately  to  his  own  money-getting 
profession,  be  had  a blind  and  undefined  awe  of 
what  he  termed  the  supernatural  sciences,  and 
he  inwardly  thanked  the  kind  monitor  who  had 
given  him  at  least  a chance  of  redeeming  his 
days. 

He  immediately  set  about  making  application 
to  the  judges,  in  order  to  get  the  decree  of  death 
changed  into  a sentence  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

He  was  equally  surprised  and  distressed  to  find 
that  they  treated  his  petition  with  contempt, 
and  ridiculed  his  fears.  So  far  from  granting 
his  request,  after  repeated  solicitations,  they 
commanded  him  in  a peremptory  manner  to 
appear  no  more  before  them.  Driven  almost  to 
despair,  he  resolved  upon  petitioning  the  king ; 
and  after  much  expense  and  toil,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audience  of  Charles  X. 

All  was  in  vain.  A crime  so  enormous,  com- 
mitted with  such  cool  deliberation,  left  no  open- 
ing for  the  plea  of  mercy : every  effort  he  made 
only  served  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the 
authorities  to  execute  judgment.  Finding  all 
his  efforts  in  vain,  he  appeared  to  resign  himself 
despairingly  to  his  fate.  Deprived  of  all  relish 
even  for  gain,  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  languished 
in  hopeless  misery,  and  as  the  time  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  criminals  approached,  lapsed  more 
and  more  into  terror  and  dismay. 

It  was  on  a sultry  afternoon,  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  June,  1826,  that  the  writer  of  this  brief 
narrative — then  a not  too  thoughtful  lad,  in 
search  of  employment  in  Paris — hurried,  to- 
gether with  a party  of  sight-seeing  English 
workmen,  to  the  Place  de  Grave  to  witness  the 
execution  of  the  two  assassins  of  the  money- 
changer. Under  the  rays  of  an  almost  insup- 
portable sun,  an  immense  crowd  had  congre- 
gated around  the  guillotine;  and  it  was  not 
without  considerable  exertion,  and  a bribe  of 
some  small  amount,  that  standing-places  were 
at  length  obtained  within  a few  paces  of  the 
deathful  instrument,  upon  the  flat  top  of  the  low 
wall  which  divides  the  ample  area  of  the  Place 
de  Greve  from  the  river  Seine. 

Precisely  at  four  o’clock  the  sombre  caval- 
cade approached.  Seated  upon  a bench  in  a 
long  cart,  between  two  priests,  sat  the  wretched 
victims  of  retributive  justice.  The  crucifix  was 
incessantly  exhibited  to  their  view,  and  pre- 
sented to  their  lips  to  be  kissed,  by  their  ghostly 
attendants.  After  a few  minutes  of  silent  and 
horrible  preparation,  the  elder  advanced  upon 
the  platform  of  the  guillotine.  With  livid  aspect 
and  quivering  lips,  he  gazed  around  in  unutter- 
able agony  upon  the  sea  of  human  faces ; then 
lifting  his  haggard  eyes  to  heaven,  he  demanded 
pardon  of  God  and  the  people  for  the  violation 
of  the  great  prerogative  of  the  former  and  the 
social  rights  of  the  latter,  and  besought  most 
earnestly  the  mercy  of  the  Judge  into  whose 
presence  he  was  about  to  enter.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  both  he  and  his  companion  were 
headless  corpses,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  no 
vestige,  save  a few  remains  of  sawdust,  was 
left  of  the  terrible  drama  that  had  been  enacted. 
Soon,  however,  a confused  murmur  pervaded 
the  crowd — a report  that  the  victim  of  cruelty 
and  avarice  had  realized  the  dread  presentiment 
of  his  own  mind,  and  justified  the  prediction 
contained  in  the  anonymous  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived. On  inquiry,  this  was  found  to  be  true. 
As  the  signal  rung  out  for  execution,  the  un- 
happy man,  whom  twenty-two  stabs  of  the 
dagger  had  failed  to  kill,  expired  in  a paroxysm 
of  terror — adding  one  more  to  the  many  ex- 
amples already  upon  record  of  the  fatal  force  of 
fear  upon  an  excited  imagination. 


[From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

LADY  ALICE  DAVENTRY;  OR,  THE 
NIGHT  OF  CRIME. 


DAVENTRY  HALL,  near  the  little  village 
of  the  same  name  in  Cumberland,  is  the 
almost  regal  residence  of  the  Cliffords ; yet  it 
does  not  bear  their  name,  nor,  till  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a century,  hod  it  come  into  their 
possession.  The  tragical  event  which  consign- 
ed it  to  the  hands  of  a distant  branch  of  the 
Daventry  family  is  now  almost  forgotten  by  its 
occupants,  but  still  lingers  in  the  memory  of 
'some  of  humbler  rank,  who,  in  days  gone  by, 
were  tenants  under  Sir  John  Daventry,  the  last 
of  a long  line  of  baronets  of  that  name.  Few 
men  have  entered  life  under  happier  auspices : 
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one  of  the  oldest  baronets  in  the  kingdom,  in 
one  sense,  but  just  of  age,  in  the  other,  pos- 
sessed of  an  unencumbered  rent  roll  of  c£20,000 
per  annum,  he  might  probably  have  selected 
his  bride  from  the  fairest  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy; but  when  he  was  twenty-three  he 
married  the  beautiful  and  poor  daughter  of 
an  officer  residing  in  his  vicinity.  It  was  a 
love-match  on  his  side — one  partly  of  love, 
parly  of  ambition,  on  hers;  their  union  was 
not  very  long,  neither  was  it  very  happy,  and 
when  Lady  Daventry  died,  leaving  an  infant 
daughter  to  his  care,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  year  of  mourning  he  chose  as  his  second 
wife  the  wealthy  and  high-born  widow  of  the 
county  member.  This  was  a marrtag*  de  com- 
venance , and  might  have  perhaps  proved  a for- 
tunate one,  as  it  secured  to  Sir  John  a wife 
suited  to  uphold  his  dignity  and  the  style  of  his 
establishment,  at  the  same  time  conferring  on 
the  little  Clara  the  care  of  a mother,  and  the 
society  of  a playmate  in  the  person  of  Charles 
Mardyn,  Lady  Daventry’s  sou  by  her  first  mar- 
riage. But  the  marriage  of  convenience  did 
not  end  more  felicitously  than  the  marriage  of 
love — at  the  end  of  six  months  Sir  John  found 
himself  a second  time  a widower.  His  position 
was  now  a somewhat  unusual  one — at  twenty- 
seven  he  had  lost  two  wives,  and  was  left  the 
sole  guardian  of  two  children,  neither  past  the 
age  of  infancy;  Clara  Daventry  was  but  two 
years  old,  Charles  Mardyn  three  years  her 
senior.  Of  these  circumstances  Sir  John  made 
what  he  conceived  the  best,  provided  attendants 
and  governesses  for  the  children,  consigned 
them  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Hall,  while  he 
repaired  to  London,  procured  a superb  estab- 
lishment, was  famed  for  the  skill  of  his  cooks, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  wines,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing eighteen  years  was  an  habit u*  of  the 
clubs,  and  courted  by  the  61ite  of  London  society ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  being  a perfectly  blameless 
course,  and  inflicting  as  little  of  any  sort  of 
trouble  or  annoyance  as  possible,  it  must  needs 
excite  our  surprise  if  we  do  not  find  it  producing 
corresponding  fruits.  Eighteen  years  make 
some  changes  every  where.  During  these, 
Clara  Daventry  had  become  a woman,  mod 
Charles  Mardyn,  having  passed  through  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  had  for  the  last  two  yean 
emulated  his  stepfather’s  style  of  London  life. 
Mr.  Mardyn  had  left  his  fortune  at  the  disposal 
of  his  widow,  whom  he  had  foolishly  loved,  and 
Lady  Daventry,  at  her  death,  divided  the  Mar- 
dyn estates  between  her  husband  and  son — an 
unfair  distribution,  and  one  Charles  was  not 
disposed  to  pardon.  He  was  that  combination 
so  often  seen — the  union  of  talent  to  depravity ; 
of  such  talent  as  the  union  admits — talent  which 
is  never  first-rate,  though  to  the  many  it  ap- 
pears so;  it  is  only  unscrupulous,  and  conse- 
quently, has  at  its  command,  engines  which 
virtue  dares  not  use.  Selflsh  and  profligate, 
he  was  that  mixture  of  strong  passions  and  in- 
domitable will,  with  a certain  strength  of  into! 
loot,  a vanning  manner,  and  noble  appearance 
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seemed  to  ask.  Yet,  whatever  Mardyn’s  pur- 
pose might  be,  it  did  not  seem  to  turn  him  from 
it;  the  sternness  on  his  countenance  increased 
as  be  drew  a chair,  and,  sitting  down  close 
beside  her,  waited  in  silence,  gazing  at  his 
companion  till  she  should  unoover  her  face. 
At  length  the  hands  were  dropped,  and,  with 
an  effort  at  calmness,  Lady  Alice  looked  up, 
but  again  averted  her  gaze  as  she  met  his. 

“ When  we  last  met,  Lady  Alice,  it  was 
under  different  circumstances,”  he  said,  sarcas- 
tically. She  bowed  her  head,  but  made  no 
answer. 

UI  fear,”  he  continued,  in  the  same  tone, 
“ my  congratulations  may  not  have  seemed 
warm  enough  on  the  happy  change  in  your 
prospects ; they  were  unfeigned,  I assure  you.” 
Lady  Alice  colored. 

“These  taunts  are  uncalled  for,  Mardyn,” 
she  replied,  faintly. 

“No;  that  would  be  unfair,  indeed,”  he  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  bitter  tone,  “ to  Lady  Alice 
Daventry,  who  has  always  displayed  such  con- 
sideration for  all  my  feelings.” 

“You  never  seemed  to  care,”  she  rejoined, 
and  the  woman's  pique  betrayed  itself  in  the 
tone — “ You  never  tried  to  prevent  it.” 

“Prevent  what?” 

She  hesitated,  and  did  not  reply. 

“ Fool !”  he  exclaimed,  violently,  “ did  you 
think  that  if  one  word  of  mine  could  have 
stopped  your  marriage,  that  word  would  have 
been  said  ? Listen,  Lady  Alice : I loved  you 
once,  and  the  proof  that  I did  is  the  hate  I now 
bear  you.  If  1 had  not  loved  you,  I should  now 
feel  only  contempt.  For  a time  I believed  that 
you  had  for  me  the  love  you  professed.  You 
chose  differently  ; but  though  that  is  over,  do 
not  think  that  all  is.  I have  sworn  to  make  you 
feel  some  of  the  misery  you  caused  me.  Lady 
Alice  Daventry,  do  you  doubt  that  that  oath 
shall  be  kept?” 

His  violence  had  terrified  her — she  was  dead- 
ly pale,  and  seemed  ready  to  faint ; but  a burst 
of  tears  relieved  her. 

“ I do  not  deserve  this,”  she  said ; “ I did  Jove 
you — I swore  it  to  you,  and  you  doubted  me.” 

“Had  I no  reason?”  he  asked. 

“ None  that  you  did  not  cause  yourself ; your 
unfounded  jealousy,  your  determination  to  hum- 
ble me,  drove  me  to  the  step  I took.” 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  somewhat 
changed ; he  had  averted  his  face  so  that  she 
could  not  read  its  meaning,  and  over  it  passed 
no  sign  of  relenting,  but  a look  more  wholly 
triumphant  than  it  had  yet  worn.  When  he 
turned  to  Lady  Alice  it  was  changed  to  one  of 
mildness  and  sorrow. 

“ You  will  drive  mo  mad,  Alice,”  he  uttered, 
in  a low,  deep  voice.  “ May  heaven  forgive  me 
if  I have  mistaken  you ; you  told  me  you  loved 
me.” 

“I  told  you  the  truth,”  she  rejoined,  quickly. 

“ But  how  soon  that  love  changed,”  he  said, 
in  a half-doubting  tone,  as  if  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced. 


“ It  never  changed  1”  she  replied,  vehement- 
ly. “ You  doubted — you  were  jealous,  and  left 
me.  I never  ceased  to  love  you.” 

“ You  do  not  love  me  now  ?”  he  asked. 

She  was  silent;  but  a low  sob  sounded 
through  the  room,  and  Charles  Mardyn  was 
again  at  her  feet;  and,  while  the  marriage- 
vows  had  scarce  died  from  her  lips,  Lady  Alice 
Daventry  was  exchanging  forgiveness  with,  and 
listening  to  protestations  of  love  from  the  sou 
of  the  man  to  whom,  a few  hours  before,  she 
had  sworn  a wife's  fidelity. 

It  is  a scene  which  needs  some  explanation ; 
best  heard,  however,  from  Mardyn’s  lips.  A 
step  was  heard  along  the  passage,  and  Mardyn, 
passing  through  a side-door,  repaired  to  Clara’s 
apartment.  He  found  her  engaged  on  a book. 
Laying  it  down,  she  bestowed  on  him  a look  of 
inquiry  as  he  entered. 

“ I want  to  speak  to  you,  Clara,”  he  said. 

Fixing  her  cold  gray  eyes  on  his  face,  she 
awaited  his  questions. 

“ Has  not  this  sudden  step  of  Sir  John’s  sur- 
prised you?” 

“ It  has,”  she  said,  quietly. 

“Your  prospects  are  not  so  sure  as  they 
were  ?” 

“No,  they  are  changed,”  she  said,  in  the 
same  quiet  tone,  and  impassive  countenance. 

“And  you  feel  no  great  love  to  your  new 
stepmother  ?” 

“I  have  only  seen  Lady  Alice  once,”  she 
replied,  fidgeting  on  her  seat. 

“Well,  you  will  see  her  oftener  now,”  be 
observed.  “I  hope  she  will  make  the  Hall 
pleasant  to  you.” 

“ You  have  some  motive  in  this  conversa- 
tion,” said  Clara,  calmly.  “You  may  trust 
me,  I do  not  love  Lady  Alice  sufficiently  to  be- 
tray you.” 

And  now  her  voice  had  a tone  of  bitterness 
surpassing  Mardyn’s;  he  looked  steadily  at 
her;  she  met  and  returned  his  gaze,  and  that 
interchange  of  looks  seemed  to  satisfy  both, 
Mardyn  at  once  began  : 

“ Neither  of  us  have  much  cause  to  like  Sir 
John’s  new  bride ; she  may  strip  you  of  a splen- 
did inheritance,  and  I have  still  more  reason  to 
detest  her.  Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  London, 
I met  Lady  Alice  Mortimer.  I had  heard 
much  of  her  beauty — it  seemed  to  me  to  sur- 
pass all  I had  heard.  I loved  her ; she  seemed 
all  playful  simplicity  and  innocence ; but  I dis- 
covered she  had  come  to  the  age  of  calculation, 
and  that  though  many  followed,  and  praised  her 
wit  and  beauty,  I was  almost  the  only  one  who 
was  serious  in  w’ishing  to  marry  Lord  Morti- 
mer’s poor  and  somewhat  passee  daughter.  She 
loved  me,  I believe,  as  well  as  she  could  love 
any  one.  That  was  no*  the  love  I gave,  or 
asked  in  return.  In  brief,  I saw  through  her 
sheer  heartlessness,  the  first  moment  I saw  hei 
waver  between  the  wealth  of  an  old  sensualist, 
and  my  love.  I left  her,  but  with  an  oath  of 
vengeance ; in  the  pursuit  of  that  revenge  it  will 
be  your  interest  to  assist?  Will  you  aid  me?” 
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44  How  can  I ?;’  she  asked.  j 

44  It  is  not  difficult,”  he  replied.  Lady  Alice  I 
and  I have  met  to-night ; she  prefers  me  still. 
Let  her  gallant  bridegroom  only  know  this,  and 
we  have  not  much  to  fear.” 

Clara  Daventry  paused,  and,  with  clenched 
hands,  and  knit  brow,  ruminated  on  his  words 
— familiar  with  the  labyrinthine  paths  of  the 
plotter,  she  was  not  long  silent. 

44  I think  1 see  what  you  mean,”  she  said. 
“And  I suppose  you  have  provided  means  to 
accomplish  your  scheme  ?” 

44  They  are  provided  for  us.  Where  could 
we  find  materials  more  made  to  our  hands  ? — a 
few  insinuations,  a conversation  overheard,  a 
note  conveyed  opportunely — these  are  trifles, 
but  trifles  are  the  levers  of  human  action.” 

There  was  no  more  said  then;  each  saw 
partly  through  the  insincerity  and  falsehood 
of  the  other,  yet  each  knew  they  agreed  in  a 
common  object.  These  were  strange  scenes  j 
to  await  a bride,  on  the  first  eve  in  her  new 
home.  | 

Two  or  three  months  have  passed  since  these 
conversations.  Sir  John  Daventry’s  manner  has 
changed  to  his  bride  : he  is  no  longer  the  lover, 
but  the  severe,  exacting  husband.  It  may  be 
that  he  is  annoyed  at  all  his  long-confirmed 
bachelor  habits  being  broken  in  upon,  and  that, 
in  time,  he  will  become  used  to  the  change,  and 
settle  down  contentedly  in  his  new  capacity ; 
but  yet  something  more  than  this  seems  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  his  discontent.  Since  a confiden- 
tial conversation,  held  over  their  wine  between 
him  and  Charles  Mardyn,  his  manner  had  been 
unusually  captious.  Mardyn  had,  after  sub- 
mitting some  time,  taken  umbrage  at  a marked 
insult,  and  set  off*  for  London.  On  Lady  Alice, 
in  especial,  her  husband  spent  his  fits  of  ill- 
humor.  With  Clara  he  was  more  than  ever 
friendly ; her  position  was  now  the  most  enviable 
in  that  house.  But  she  strove  to  alleviate  her 
stepmother’s  discomforts  by  every  attention  a 
daughter  could  be  supposed  to  show,  and  these 
proofs  of  amiable  feeling  seemed  to  touch  Sir 
John,  and  as  the  alienation  between  him  and  his 
wife  increased,  to  cement  an  attachment  be- 
tween Clara  and  her  father. 

Lady  Alice  had  lately  imparted  to  her  hus- 
band a secret  that  might  be  supposed  calculated 
to  fill  him  with  joyous  expectations,  and  raise 
hopes  of  an  heir  to  his  vast  possessions ; but  the 
communication  had  been  received  in  sullen 
silence,  and  seemed  almost  to  increase  his 
savage  sternness — treatment  which  stung  Lady 
Alice  to  the  quick  ; and  when  she  retired  to  her 
room,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly  over  this  un- 
kind reception  of  news  she  had  hoped  would 
have  restored  his  fondness,  in  those  tears  min- 
gled a feeling  of  hate  and  loathing  to  the  author 
of  her  grief.  Long  and  dreary  did  the  next 
four  months  appear  to  the  beautiful  Lady  of 
Daventry,  who,  accustomed  to  the  flattery  and 
adulation  of  the  London  world,  could  ill-en- 
dure  the  seclusion  and  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Hall. 
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At  the  end  of  that  time,  Charles  Mardyn 
again  made  his  appearance;  the  welcome  he 
received  from  Sir  John  was  hardly  courteous. 
Clara’s  manner,  too,  seemed  constrained  ; but  his 
presence  appeared  to  remove  a weight  from  Lady 
Alice’s  mind,  and  restore  her  a portion  of  her 
former  spirits.  From  the  moment  of  Mardyn’s 
arrival,  Sir  John  Daventry’s  manner  changed  to 
his  wife : he  abandoned  the  use  of  sarcastic 
language,  and  avoided  all  occasion  of  dispute 
with  her,  but  assumed  an  icy  calmness  of  de- 
meanor, the  more  dangerous,  because  the  more 
clear-sighted.  He  now  confided  his  doubts  to 
Clara ; he  had  heard  from  Mardyn  that  his  wife 
had,  before  her  marriage,  professed  an  attach- 
ment to  him.  In  this,  though  jestingly  alluded 
to,  there  was  much  to  work  on  a jealous  and 
exacting  husband.  The  contrast  in  age,  in 
manner,  and  appearance,  was  too  marked,  not 
to  allow  of  the  suspicion  that  his  superiority  in 
wealth  and  position  had  turned  the  scale  in  his 
favor — a suspicion  which,  cherished,  had  grown 
to  be  the  demon  that  allowed  him  no  peace  of 
mind,  and  built  up  a fabric  fraught  with  wretch- 
edness on  this  slight  foundation.  All  this  period 
Lady  Alice’s  demeanor  to  Mardyn  was  but  too 
well  calculated  to  deepen  these  suspicions. 
Now,  too,  had  come  the  time  to  strike  a decisive 
blow.  In  this  Clara  was  thought  a fitting 
instrument. 

u You  are  indeed  unjust,”  she  said,  with  a 
skillful  assumption  of  earnestness ; u Lady  Alice 
considers  she  should  be  a mother  to  Charles— 
they  meet  often ; it  is  that  she  may  advise  him. 
She  thinks  he  is  extravagant — that  he  spends 
too  much  time  in  London,  and  wishes  to  make 
the  country  more  agreeable  to  him.” 

44  Yes,  Clary,  I know  she  does ; she  would  be 
glad  to  keep  the  fellow  always  near  her.” 

u You  mistake,  sir,  I assure  you ; I have  beer, 
with  them  when  they  were  together;  their 
language  has  been  affectionate,  but  as  far  as  the 
relationship  authorizes.” 

41  Our  opinions  on  that  head  differ,  Clary ; she 
deceived  me,  and  by  — she  shall  suffer  for  it. 
She  never  told  me  she  had  known  him  ; the 
fellow  insulted  me  by  informing  me  when  it  was 
too  late.  He  did  not  wish  to  interfere — it  was 
over  now — he  told  me  with  a sneer.” 

44 He  was  wounded  by  her  treatment;  so 
wounded,  that,  except  as  your  wife,  and  to  show 
you  respect,  I know  he  would  never  have 
spoken  to  her.  But  if  your  doubts  can  not  be 
hushed,  they  may  be  satisfactorily  dispelled.” 

44 How— tell  me?” 

44  Lady  Alice  and  Charles  sit  every  morning 
in  the  library;  there  are  curtained  recesses 
there,  in  any  of  which  you  may  conceal  your- 
self, and  hear  what  passes.” 

44  Good — good ; but  if  you  hint  or  breathe  to 
them — ” 

14 1 merely  point  it  out,”  she  interrupted,  44  as 
a proof  of  my  perfect  belief  in  Charles’s  principle 
| and  Lady  Alice’s  affection  for  you.  ‘ If  a word 
passes  that  militates  against  that  belief,  I will 
I renounce  it.” 
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A sneer  distorted  Sir  John’s  features.  When 
not  blinded  by  passion,  he  saw  clearly' through 
character  and  motives.  He  had  by  this  discerned 
Clara’s  dislike  to  Lady  Alice,  and  now  felt  con- 
vinced she  suggested  the  scheme  as  she  guessed 
he  would  have  his  suspicions  confirmed.  He 
saw  thus  far,  but  he  did  not  see  through  a far 
darker  plot — he  did  not  see  that,  in  the  deep 
game  they  played  against  him,  Charles  and 
Clara  were  confederates. 

That  was  a pleasant  room ; without,  through 
bayed  windows,  lay  a wide  and  fertile  prospect 
of  sunny  landscape ; within,  it  was  handsomely 
and  luxuriously  furnished.  There  were  books 
in  gorgeous  bindings ; a range  of  marble  pillars 
swept  its  length;  stands  of  flowers,  vases  of 
agate  and  alabaster,  were  scattered  on  every 
side ; and  after  breakfast  Mardyn  and  Lady 
Alice  made  it  their  sitting-room.  The  morn* 
ing  after  the  scheme  suggested  by  Clara,  they 
were  sitting  in  earnest  converse,  Lady  Alice, 
looking  pale  and  care-worn,  was  weeping  con- 
vulsively. . 

44  You  tell  me  you  must  go,”  she  said ; “and 
were  it  a few  months  later,  I would  forsake  all 
and  accompany  you.  But  for  the  sake  of  my 
unborn  infant,  you  must  leave  me.  At  another 
time  return,  and  you  may  claim  me.” 

“Dear  Alice,”  he  whispered  softly,  “dear, 
dear  Alice,  why  did  you  not  know  me  sooner  ? 
Why  did  you  not  love  me  more,  and  you  would 
now  have  been  ray  own,  my  wife  ?” 

44 1 was  mad,”  she  replied,  sadly ; “ but  I have 
paid  the  penalty  of  my  sin  against  you.  The 
last  year  has  been  one  of  utter  misery  to  me. 
If  there  is  a being  on  earth  I loathe,  it  is  the 
man  1 must  call  my  husband  ; my  hatred  to  him 
is  alone  inferior  to  my  love  for  you.  When  I 
think  what  I sacrificed  for  him,”  she  continued, 
passionately,  “ the  bliss  of  being  your  wife,  resign- 
ed to  unite  myself  to  a vapid  sensualist,  a man 
who  was  a spendthrift  of  his  passions  in  youth,  and 
yet  asks  to  be  loved,  as  if  the  woman  most  lost 
to  herself  could  feel  love  for  him.” 

It  was  what  he  wished.  Lady  Alice  had 
spoken  with  all  the  extravagance  of  woman’s 
exaggeration ; her  companion  smiled ; she  un- 
derstood its  meaning. 

“You  despise,  me,”  she  said,  “that  I could 
marry  the  man  of  whom  I speak  thus.” 

“No,”  he  replied;  “but  perhaps  you  judge 
Sir  John  harshly.  We  must  own  he  has  some 
cause  for  jealousy.” 

Despite  his  guarded  accent,  something  smote 
on  Lady  Alice’s  ear  in  that  last  sentence.  She 
turned  deadly  pale — was  she  deceived  ? But 
in  a moment  the  sense  of  her  utter  helplessness 
rushed  upon  her.  If  he  were  false,  nothing  but 
destruction  lay  before  her — she  desperately  closed 
her  eyes  on  her  danger. 

'You  are  too  generous,”  she  replied.  “If 
I had  known  what  I sacrificed — ” 

Poor,  wfetched  woman,  what  fear  was  in  her 
heart  as  she  strove  to  utter  words  of  confidence. 
He  saw  her  apprehensions,  and  drawing  her 
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toward  him,  whispered  loving  words,  and  show- 
ered burning  kisses  on  her  brow.  She  leant 
her  head  on  his  breast,  and  her  long  hair  fell 
over  his  arm  as  she  lay  like  a child  in  his  em- 
brace. 

A few  minutes  later  the  library  was  empty, 
when  the  curtains  that  shrouded  a recess  near 
where  the  lovers  had  sat  were  drawn  back,  and 
Sir  John  Daventry  emerged  from  his  conceal- 
ment. His  countenance  betrayed  little  of  what 
pawed  within ; every  other  feeling  was  swallow- 
ed up  in  a thirst  for  revenge — a thirst  that  would 
have  risked  life  itself  to  accomplish  its  object — 
for  his  suspicions  had  gone  beyond  the  truth, 
blaok,  dreadful  as  was  that  truth  to  a husband’s 
ears,  and  he  fancied  that  his  unborn  infant  owed 
its  origin  to  Charles  Mardyn ; when,  for  that  in- 
fant’s sake,  where  no  other  consideration  could 
have  restrained  her,  Lady  Alice  bad  endured  her 
woman's  wrong,  and  while  confessing  her  love 
for  Mardyn,  refused  to  listen  to  his  solicitations, 
or  to  fly  with  him ; and  the  reference  she  had 
made  to  this,  and  which  he  had  overheard,  ap- 
peared to  him  but  a base  design  to  palm  the 
offspring  of  her  love  to  M&rdyn  as  the  heir  to  the 
wealth  and  name  of  Daventry. 

It  wanted  now  but  a month  of  Lady  Alice's 
confinement,  and  even  Mardyn  and  Clara  were 
perplexed  and  indecisive  as  to  the  effect  tbeir 
stratagem  had  upon  Sir  John.  No  word  or  sign 
escaped  him  to  betray  what  passed  within — he 
seemed  stricken  with  sudden  age,  so  stern  and 
hard  had  his  countenance  become,  so  fixed  his 
icy  calmness.  They  knew  not  the  volcanoes 
that  burned  beneath  their  undisturbed  surface. 

A sudden  fear  fell  upon  them;  they  were  but 
wicked — they  were  not  great  in  wickedness. 

Much  of  what  they  had  done  appeared  to  them 
clumsy  and  ill-contrived ; yet  their  very  fears 
lest  they  might  be  seen  through  urged  on  another 
attempt,  contrived  to  give  confirmation  to  Sir 
John’s  suspicions,  should  his  mind  waver.  So 
great  at  this  time  was  Mardyn’s  dread  of  de- 
tection that  he  suddenly  left  the  Hall.  He  knew 
Sir  John’s  vengeance,  if  onoe  roused,  would  be 
desperate,  and  feared  some  attempts  on  his  life. 

In  truth  his  position  was  a perilous  one,  and  this 
lull  of  fierce  elements  seemed  to  forerun  some 
terrible  explosion — where  the  storm  might  speed 
its  fury  was  as  yet  hid  in  darkness.  Happy 
was  it  for  the  Lady  Alice  Daventry  that  she 
knew  none  of  these  things,  or  hers  would  have 
been  a position  of  unparalleled  wretchedness,  as 
over  the  plotters,  the  deceived,  and  the  foredoom- 
ed ones,  glided  on  the  rapid  moments  that 
brought  them  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  crime  and  death. 

And  now,  through  the  dark  channels  of  fraud 
and  jealousy,  wc  have  come  to  the  eve  of  that 
strange  and  wild  page  in  our  story,  which  long 
attached  a tragic  interest  to  the  halls  of  Daven- 
try, and  swept  all  but  the  name  of  that  ancient 
race  into  obscurity. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  Lady  Alice 
Daventry  was  confined  of  a son.  All  the  usual 
demonstrations  of  joy  were  forbidden  by  Sir 
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John,  on  the  plea  of  Lady  Alice's  precarious 
situation.  Her  health,  weakened  by  the  events 
of  the  past  year,  had  nearly  proved  unequal  to 
this  trial  of  her  married  life,  and  the  fifth  morn- 
ing after  her  illness  was  the  first  on  which  the 
physician  held  out  confident  hopes  of  her  having 
strength  to  carry  her  through.  Up  to  that  time 
the  survival  of  the  infant  had  been  a matter  of 
doubt ; but  on  that  morning,  os  though  the  one 
slender  thread  had  bound  both  to  existence, 
fear  was  laid  aside,  and  calmness  reigned  through 
the  mansion  of  Daventry.  On  that  morning, 
too,  arrived  a letter  directed  to  “The  Lady 
Alice  Daventry.”  A dark  shade  flitted  over 
Sir  John’s  face  as  he  read  the  direction ; then 
placing  it  among  bis  other  letters  reserved  for 
private  perusal,  he  left  the  room. 

The  day  wore  on,  caoh  hour  giving  increasing 
itrength  to  the  Lady  Alice  and  her  boy-heir. 
During  its  progress,  it  was  noticed,  even  by 
the  servants,  that  their  master  seemed  unusually 
discomposed,  and  that  his  countenance  wore  an 
expression  of  ghastly  paleness.  As  he  sat  alone, 
after  dinner,  he  drank  glass  after  glass  of  wine, 
but  they  brought  no  flush  to  his  cheek — wrought 
no  change  in  his  appearance ; some  mightier 
spirit  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  effects  of 
dirink.  At  a late  hour  he  retired  to  his  room. 
The  physician  had  previously  paid  his  last  visit 
to  the  chamber  of  his  patient;  she  was  in  a 
calm  sleep,  and  the  last  doubt  as  to  her  condition 
faded  from  his  mind,  as,  in  a confident  tone,  he 
reiterated  his  assurance  to  the  nurse-tender 
“that  she  might  lie  down  and  take  some  rest 
— that  nothing  more  was  to  be  feared.” 

The  gloom  of  a Decembers  night  had  closed, 
dark  and  dreary,  around  the  Hall,  while,  through 
the  darkness,  the  wind  drove  the  heavy  rain 
against  the  casements ; but,  undisturbed  by  the 
rain  and  winds,  the  Lady  Alice  and  her  infant 
lay  in  a tranquil  sleep;  doubt  and  danger  had 
passed  from  them  * the  grave  had  seemed  to  yawn 
Coward  the  mother  and  child,  but  the  clear  color 
on  the  transparent  check,  the  soft  and  regular 
breathing  caught  through  the  stillness  of  the 
chamber,  when  the  wind  had  died  in  the  distance, 
gave  assurance  to  the  nurse  that  all  danger  was 
past;  and,  wearied  with  the  watching  of  the 
last  four  nights,  she  retired  to  a closet  opening 
from  Lady  Alice’s  apartment,  and  was  soon 
bnried  in  the  heavy  slumber  of  exhaustion. 

That  profound  sleep  was  rudely  broken 
through  by  wild,  loud  cries,  reaching  over  the 
rage  of  the  elements,  which  had  now  risen  to  a 
storm.  The  terrified  woman  staggered  to  the 
bedroom,  to  witness  there  a fearful  change — 
sudden,  not  to  be  accounted  for.  A night-lamp 
shed  its  dim  light  through  the  apartment  on  a 
scene  of  horror  and  mystery.  All  was  silence 
now— and  the  Lady  Alice  stood  erect  on  the 
floor,  half  shrouded  in  the  heavy  curtains  of  the 
bed,  and  clasping  her  infant  in  her  arms.  By 
this  time  the  attendants,  roused  from  sleep,  had 
reached  the  apartment,  and  assisted  in  taking 
the  child  from  its  mother's  stiff  embrace;  it  had 


uttered  no  cry,  and  when  they  brought  it  to  the 
light,  the  blaze  fell  on  features  swollen  and  life- 
less— it  was  dead  in  its  helplessness- dead  by 
violence,  for  on  its  throat  were  the  marks  of 
strong  and  sudden  pressure ; but  how,  by  whom, 
was  a horrid  mystery.  They  laid  the  mother 
on  the  bed,  and  as  they  did  so,  a letter  fell  from 
her  grasp— a wild  fit  of  delirium  succeeded,  fol- 
lowed by  a heavy  swoon,  from  which  the  phy- 
sician failed  in  awaking  her — before  the  night 
had  passed,  Lady  Alice  Daventry  had  been  sum- 
moned to  her  rest.  Tho  sole  clew  to  the  events 
of  that  night  was  the  letter  which  had  fallen 
from  Lady  Alice;  it  the  physician  had  picked 
up  and  read,  but  positively  refused  to  reveal  its 
contents,  more  than  to  hint  that  they  betrayed 
guilt  that  rendered  his  wife  and  child’s  removal 
more  a blessing  than  a misfortune  to  Sir  John 
Daventry.  Yet  somehow  rumors  were  heard 
that  the  letter  was  in  Charles  Mardyn’s  hand; 
that  it  had  fallen  in  Sir  John’s  way,  and  reveal- 
ed to  him  a guilty  attachment  between  Mardyn 
and  his  wife ; but  how  it  came  into  her  hands, 
or  how  productive  of  suoh  a catastrophe  as  the 
destruction  of  her  infant,  her  frenzy,  and  death, 
remained  unknown:  but  one  further  gleam  of 
light  was  ever  thrown  on  that  dark  tragedy. 
The  nurse-tender,  who  had  first  come  to  her 
mistress’s  assistance,  declared  that,  as  she  en- 
tered the  room,  she  had  heard  steps  in  quick 
retreat  along  the  gallery  leading  from  Lady 
Alice’s  room,  and  a few  surmised  that,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  her  husband  had  placed  that  let- 
ter in  her  hand,  and  told  her  he  knew  her  guilt. 
This  was  but  conjecture — a wild  and  improba- 
ble one,  perhaps. 

Charles  Mardyn  came  not  again  to  the  Hall. 
What  he  and  Clara  Daventry  thought  of  what 
had  passed,  was  known  only  to  themselves.  A 
year  went,  on,  and  Clara  and  her  father  lived 
alone — a year  of  terror  to  tho  former,  for  from 
that  terrible  night  her  father  had  become  subjeot 
to  busrts  of  savage  passion  that  filled  her  with 
alarm  for  her  own  safety : these,  followed  by 
long  fits  of  moody  silence,  rendered  her  life,  for 
a year,  harassed  and  wretched ; but  then  settling 
into  confirmed  insanity,  released  her  from  hit 
violence.  Sir  John  Daventry  was  removed  to 
an  asylum,  and  Clara  was  mispress  of  the  Hall. 
Another  year  passed,  and  sho  became  the  wife 
of  Charles  Mardyn.  It  was  now  the  harvest 
of  their  labors,  and  reaped  as  such  harvests 
must  be.  Tho  pleasures  and  amusements  of  a 
London  life  had  grown  distasteful  to  Mardyn— 
they  palled  on  his  senses,  and  he  sought  change 
in  a residence  at  tho  Hall ; but  here  greater 
discontent  awaited  him.  The  force  of  con- 
science allowed  them  not  happiness  in  a place 
peopled  with  such  associations : they  were 
childless,  they  lived  in  solitary  state,  unvisit- 
ed by  those  of  their  own  rank,  who  were  de- 
terred from  making  overtures  of  intimacy  by 
the  stories  that  were  whispered  affixing  dis- 
credit to  his  name ; his  pride  and  violent  tem- 
per were  ill  fitted  to  brook  this  neglect;  in 
disgust,  they  led  Dsventry,  and  wont  to  Mar- 
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dyn  Park,  an  old  seat  left  him  by  his  mother,  on 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  It  was  wildly  situa- 
ted, and  had  been  long  uninhabited ; and  in  this 
lonely  residence  the  cup  of  Clara’s  wretched- 
ness was  filled  to  overflowing.  In  Mardyn 
there  was  now  no  trace,  left  of  the  man  who 
had  once  captivated  her  fancy ; prematurely 
old,  soured  in  temper,  he  had  become  brutal 
and  overbearing;  for  Clara  he  had  cast  off 
every  semblance  of  decency,  and  indifference 
was  now  usurped  by  hate  and  violence ; their 
childless  condition  was  made  a constant  source 
of  bitter  reproach  from  her  husband.  Time 
brought  no  alleviation  to  this  state  of  wretched- 
ness, but  rather  increased  their  evil  passions 
and  mutual  abhorrence.  They  had  long  and 
bitterly  disputed  one  day,  after  dinner,  and  each 
reminded  the  other  of  their  sins  with  a vehe- 
mence of  reproach  that,  from  the  lips  of  any 
other,  must  have  overwhelmed  the  guilty  pair 
with  shame  and  terror.  Driven  from  the  room 
by  Mardyn’s  unmanly  violence  and  coarse  epi- 
thets, Clara  reached  the  drawing-room,  and 
spent  some  hours  struggling  with  the  stings  of 
conscience  aroused  by  Mardyn’s  taunts.  They 
had  heard  that  morning  of  Sir  John  Daventry’s 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  only  being  who 
lived  to  suffer  for  their  sin  had  seemed  but  to 
add  a deeper  gloom  to  their  miserable  existence 
— the  time  was  past  when  any  thing  could  bid 
them  hope.  Her  past  career  passed  through 
the  guilty  woman’s  mind,  and  filled  her  with 
dread,  and  a fearful  looking  out  for  judgment. 
She  had  not  noticed  how  time  had  fled,  till  she 
saw  it  was  long  past  Mardyn’ s hour  for  retir- 
ing, and  that  he  had  not  come  up  stairs  yet. 
Another  hour  passed,  and  then  a vague  fear 
seized  upon  her  mind — she  felt  frightened  at 
being  alone,  and  descended  to  the  parlor.  She 
had  brought  no  light  with  her,  and.  when  she 
reached  the  door  she  paused ; all  in  the  house 
seemed  so  still  she  trembled,  and  turning  the 
lock,  entered  the  room.  The  candles  had  burnt 
out,  and  the  faint  red  glare  of  the  fire  alone 
shone  through  the  darkness ; by  the  dim  light 
she  saw  that  Mardyn  was  sitting,  his  arras  fold- 
ed on  the  table,  and  his  head  reclined  as  if  in 
sleep.  She  touched  him,  he  stirred  not,  and 
her  hand,  slipping  from  his  shoulder,  fell  upon 
the  table  and  was  wet ; she  saw  that  a decanter 
had  been  overturned,  and  fancied  Mardyn  had 
been  drinking,  and  fallen  asleep;  she  hastened 
from  the  room  for  a candle.  As  she  seized  a 
light  burning  in  the  passage,  she  saw  that  the 
hand  she  had  extended  was  crimsoned  with 
blood.  Almost  delirious  with  terror,  she  re- 
gained the  room.  The  light  from  her  hand  fell 
on  the  table — it  was  covered  with  a pool  of 
blood,  that  was  falling  slowly  to  the  floor. 
With  a wild  effort  she  raised  her  husband — his 
head  fell  on  her  arm — the  throat  was  severed 
from  ear  to  ear — the  countenance  set,  and  dis- 
torted in  death. 

In  that  moment  the  curse  of  an  offended  God 
worked  its  final  vengeance  on  guilt — Clara  Mar- 
dyn was  a lunatic. 


(From  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal. ] 

MIRABEAU. 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  HIS  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

THE  public  life  as  well  as  the  private  char- 
acter of  Mirabeau  are  universally  known; 
but  the  following  anecdote  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  recorded  in  any  of  the  biographies.  The 
particulars  were  included  in  the  brief  furnished 
to  M.  de  Galitzane,  advocate-general  in  the 
parliament  of  Provence,  when  he  was  retained 
for  the  defense  of  Madame  Mirabeau  in  her 
husband’s  process  against  her.  M.  de  Galit- 
zane afterward  followed  the  Bourbons  into  exile, 
and  returned  with  them  in  1814;  and  it  is  on 
his  authority  that  the  story  is  given  as  fact. 

Mirabeau  had  just  been  released  from  the 
dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes  near  Paris. 
He  had  been  confined  there  for  three  years  and 
a half,  by  virtue  of  that  most  odious  mandate, 
a lettr e-de-cachet.  His  imprisonment  had  been 
of  a most  painful  nature;  and  it  was  prolonged 
at  the  instance  of  his  father,  the  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau.  On  his  being  reconciled  to  his 
father,  the  confinement  terminated,  in  the  year 
1780,  when  Mirabeau  was  thirty-one  years  of 
age. 

One  of  his  father’s  conditions  was,  that  Mira- 
beau should  reside  for  some  time  at  a distance 
from  Paris ; and  it  was  settled  that  he  should  go 
on  a visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  Count  du  Sail- 
lant,  whose  estate  was  situated  a few  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Limoges,  the  capital  of  the 
Limousin.  Accordingly,  the  count  went  to 
Vincennes  to  receive  Mirabeau  on  the  day  of 
his  liberation,  and  they  pursued  their  journey  at 
once  with  all  speed. 

The  arrival  of  Mirabeau  at  the  ancient  ma- 
norial chateau  created  a great  sensation  in  that 
remote  part  of  France.  The  country  gentlemen 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  had  often  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  a remarkable  man,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  brilliant  talents,  but  also  for 
his  violent  passions ; and  they  hastened  to  the 
chateau  to  contemplate  a being  who  had  excited 
their  curiosity  to  an  extraordinary  piteh.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  country  squires  were 
mere  sportsmen,  whose  knowledge  did  not  ex- 
tend much  beyond  the  names  and  qualities  of 
their  dogs  and  horses,  and  in  whose  houses  it 
would  have  been  almost  in  vain  to  seek  for  any 
other  book  than  the  local  almanac,  containing 
the  list  of  the  fairs  and  markets,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  to  loiter 
away  their  time,  talk  about  their  rural  affairs, 
dine  abundantly,  and  wash  down  their  food  with 
strong  Auvergne  wine. 

Count  du  Saillant  was  quite  of  a different 
stamp  from  his  neighbors.  He  had  seen  the 
world,  he  commanded  a regiment,  and  at  that 
period  his  chateau  was  perhaps  the  most  civil- 
ized country  residence  in  the  Limousin.  People 
came  from  a considerable  distance  to  visit  its 
hospitable  owner  ; and  among  the  guests  there 
was  a curious  mixture  of  provincial  oddities, 
clad  in  their  quaint  costumes.  At  that  epoch, 
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Count  du  Saillant  being  much  surprised  at 
this  sudden  change  in  his  friend’s  manner,  took 
him  aside  after  supper,  and  begged  that  he 
would  accompany  him  to  another  room.  When 
they  were  there  alone,  he  tried  in  vain  for  a 
long  time  to  obtain  a satisfactory  answer  to  his 
anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  his  friend’s 
unwonted  melancholy  and  taciturnity.  At 
length  the  visitor  said — u Nay,  nay  ; you  would 
never  believe  it.  You  would  declare  that  I was 
telling  you  one  of  my  fables,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  them ; and  perhaps  this  time  we  might 
fall  out.” 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?”  cried  Count  de  Sail- 
lant ; 44  this  seems  to  be  a serious  affair.  Am 
/,  then,  connected  with  your  presentiments  ?” 

44  Not  exactly  you;  but — ” 

44  What  does  this  but  mean  ? Has  it  any 
thing  to  do  with  my  wife  ? Explain  yourself.” 

44  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Madame  dn 
Saillant  is  in  nowise  concerned  in  the  matter ; 
but—” 

“But! — but!  you  tire  me  out  with  your 
buts.  Are  you  resolved  still  to  worry  me  with 
your  mysteries?  Tell  me  at  once  what  has 
occurred — what  has  happened  to  you  ?” 

44  Oh,  nothing — nothing  at  all.  No  doubt  I 
was  frightened.” 

44  Frightened  ! — and  at  what  ? By  whom  ? 
For  God’s  sake,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  prolong 
this  painful  state  of  uncertainty.” 

44  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  speak  out  ?” 

44  Not  only  so,  but  I demand  this  of  you  as  an 
act  of  friendship.” 

44  Well,  I was  stopped  to-night  at  about  the 
distance  of  half  a league  from  your  ch&teau.” 

44  Stopped  ! In  what  way  ? By  whom  ?” 

44  Why,  stopped  as  people  are  stopped  by 
footpads.  A gun  was  leveled  at  me ; I was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  deliver  up  my  purse  ; I 
threw  it  down  on  the  ground,  and  galloped  off. 
Do  not  ask  me  any  more  questions.” 

44  Why  not  ? I wish  to  know  all.  Should 
you  know  the  robber  again  ? Did  you  notice 
his  figure  and  general  appearance  ?” 

44  It  being  dark,  I could  not  exactly  discover : 
I can  not  positively  say.  However,  it  seems  to 
me—” 

44  What  seems  to  you  ? What  or  whom  do 
you  think  you  saw  ?” 

44 1 never  can  tell  you.” 

44  Speak — speak ; you  can  not  surely  wish  to 
screen  a malefactor  from  justice  ?” 

44  No ; but  if  the  said  malefactor  should  be — ” 

44  If  he  were  my  own  son,  I should  insist  upon 
your  telling  me.” 

44  Weil,  then,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  rob- 
ber was  your  brother-in-law.  Mirabeau  ! But 
I might  be  mistaken ; and,  as  I said  before, 
(car — ” 

44  Impossible  : no,  it  can  not  be.  Mirabeau  a 
footpad  ! No,  no.  Yon  are  mistaken,  my  good 
friend.” 

44  Certainly— certainly.” 

44  Let  us  not  speak  any  more  of  this,”  said 
Count  du  Saillant.  44  We  will  return  to  the 


drawing-room,  and  I hope  you  will  be  as  gay 
as  usual ; if  not,  I shall  set  you  down  as  a mad- 
man. I will  so  manage  that  our  absence  shall 
not  bo  thought  any  thing  of.”  And  the  gen- 
tlemen re-entered  the  drawing  room,  one  a short 
time  before  the  other. 

The  visitor  succeeded  in  resuming  his  accus- 
tomed manner ; but  the  count  fell  into  a gloomy 
reverie,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts.  He  could 
not  banish  from  his  mind  the  extraordinary 
story  he  had  heard : it  haunted  him ; and  at 
last,  worn  out  with  the  most  painful  conjectures, 
he  again  took  his  friend  aside,  questioned  him 
afresh,  and  the  result  was,  that  a plan  was 
agreed  upon  for  solving  the  mystery.  It  was 

arranged  that  M.  De should  in  the  course 

of  the  evening  mention  casually,  as  it  were, 
that  he  was  engaged  on  a certain  day  to  meet 
a party  at  a friend’s  house  to  dinner,  and  that 
he  purposed  coming  afterward  to  take  a bed 
at  the  chateau,  where  he  hoped  to  arrive  at 
about  nine  in  the  evening.  The  announcement 
was  accordingly  made  in  the  course  of  convers- 
ation, when  all  the  guests  were  present — good 
care  being  taken  that  it  should  be  heard  by 
Mirabeau,  who  at  the  time  was  playing  a game 
of  chess  with  the  cure. 

A week  passed  away,  in  the  course  of  which 
a farmer  was  stopped  and  robbed  of  his  purse  : 
and  at  length  the  critical  night  arrived. 

Count  du  Saillant  was  upon  the  rack  the 
whole  evening ; and  his  anxiety  became  almost 
unbearable  when  the  hour  for  his  friend’s  prom- 
ised arrival  had  passed  without  his  having  made 
his  appearance.  Neither  had  Mirabeau  return- 
ed from  his  nocturnal  promenade.  Presently 
a storm  of  lightning,  thunder,  and  heavy  rain 
came  on  ; in  the  midst  of  it  the  hell  at  the  gate 
of  the  court-yard  rang  loudly.  The  count  rush- 
ed out  of  the  room  into  the  court-yard,  hcedles* 
of  the  contending  elements ; and  before  the 
groom  could  arrive  to  take  his  friend’s  horse, 
the  anxious  host  was  at  his  side.  His  guest 
was  in  the  act  of  dismounting. 

‘‘Well,”  said  M.  Dc  , “I  have  been 

stopped.  It  is  really  he.  I recognized  him 
perfectly.” 

Not  a word  more  was  spoken  then;  but  as 
soon  as  the  groom  had  led  the  horse  to  the 

stables,  M.  De rapidly  told  the  count  that, 

during  the  storm,  and  as  he  was  riding  along, 
a man,  who  was  half-concealed  behind  a very 
large  tree,  ordered  him  to  throw  down  his  purse. 
At  that  moment  a flash  of  lightning  enabled 
him  to  discover  a portion  of  the  robber’s  person. 

and  M.  Dc  rode  at  him  ; but  the  robber 

retreated  a few  paces,  and  then  leveling  his 
gun  at  the  horseman,  cried  with  a powerful 
voice,  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  44  Pass 
on,  or  you  are  a dead  man !”  Another  flash  of 
lightning  showed  the  \*4iole  of  the  robber's  fig- 
ure : it  was  Mirabeau.  whose  voice  bad  already 
betrayed  him ! The  wayfarer,  having  no  in- 
clination to  be  shot,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  ami 
soon  reached  the  chateau. 

The  count  enjoined  strict  silence,  and  begged 
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of  his  friend  to  avoid  displaying  any  change  in 
his  usual  demeanor  when  in  company  with  the 
other  guests ; he  then  ordered  his  valet  to  come 
again  to  him  as  soon  as  Mirabeau  should  re- 
turn. Half  an  hour  afterward  Mirabeau  arrived. 
He  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  hastened  to  his 
own  room;  he  told  the  servant  to  inform  the 
count  that  he  could  not  join  the  company  at  the 
evening  meal,  and  begged  that  his  supper  might 
be  brought  to  his  room ; and  he  went  to  bed  as 
soon  as  he  had  supped. 

All  went  on  as  usual  with  the  party  assembled 
below,  excepting  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
had  so  unpleasant  an  adventure  on  the  road  ap- 
peared more  gay  than  usual. 

When  his  guests  had  all  departed,  the  master 
of  the  house  repaired  alone  to  his  brother-in- 
law’s  apartment.  He  found  him  fast  asleep, 
and  was  obliged  to  shake  him  rather  violently 
before  he  could  rouse  him. 

44  What’s  the  matter  ? Who’s  there  ? What 
do  you  want  with  me  ?”  cried  Mirabeau,  staring 
at  his  brother-in-law,  whose  eyes  were  flashing 
with  rage  and  disgust. 

44  What  do  I want  ? I want  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  a wretch  I” 

“A  fine  compliment,  truly!”  replied  Mira- 
beau, with  the  greatest  coolness.  “It  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  awaken  me  only  to 
abuse  me  : go  away,  and  let  me  sleep.” 

“ Can  you  sleep  after  having  committed  so 
bad  an  action  ? Tell  me — where  did  you  pass 
the  evening  ? Why  did  you  not  join  us  at  the 
supper-table  ?” 

“ I was  wet  through — tired — harassed  : I 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  storm.  Are  you 
satisfied  now  ? Go,  and  let  me  get  some  sleep : 
do  you  want  to  keep  me  chattering  all  night?” 

44 1 insist  upon  an  explanation  of  your  strange  j 

conduct.  You  stopped  Monsieur  De on 

bis  way  hither  this  evening : this  is  the  second 
time  you  have  attacked  that  gentleman,  for  he 
recognized  you  as  the  same  man  who  robbed 
him  a week  ago.  You  have  turned  highway- 
man, then !” 

44  Would  it  not  have  been  all  in  good  time  to 
tell  me  this  to-morrow  morning?”  said  Mira- 
beau, with  inimitable  sang-froid . 44  Supposing 

that  I did  stop  your  friend,  what  of  that?” 

44  That  you  are  a wretch !” 

44  And  that  you  are  a fool,  my  dear  Du  Sail- 
lant.  Do  you  imagine  that  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  his  money  that  I stopped  this  poor  country 
squire  ? 1 wished  to  put  him  to  the  proof,  and 

to  put  myself  to  the  proof.  I wished  to  ascer- 
tain what  degree  of  resolution  was  necessary  in 
order  to  place  one’s  self  in  formal  opposition  to 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  society : the  trial  was  a 
dangerous  one ; but  I have  made  it  several  times. 
I am  satisfied  with  myself — but  your  friend  is  a 
coward.”  He  then  felt  in  the  pocket  of  his 
waistcoat,  which  lay  on  a chair  by  his  bedside, 
and  drawing  a key  from  it,  said,  44  Take  this 
key,  open  my  seruJotre,  and  bring  me  the  second 
drawer  on  the  left  hand.” 

The  count,  astounded  at  so  much  coolness. 


and  carried  away  by  an  irresistible  impulse — 
for  Mirabeau  spoke  with  the  greatest  firmness 
— unlocked  the  cabinet,  and  brought  the  drawer 
to  Mirabeau.  It  contained  nine  purses ; some 
made  of  leather,  others  of  silk ; each  purse  was 
encircled  by  a label  on  which  was  written  a 
date — it  was  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  owner 
had  been  stopped  and  robbed ; the  sum  contained 
in  the  purse  was  also  written  down. 

44  You  see,”  said  Mirabeau,  44  that  I did  not 
wish  to  reap  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  my 
proceedings.  A timid  person,  my  dear  friend, 
could  never  become  a highwayman;  a soldier 
who  fights  in  the  ranks  does  not  require  half  so 
much  courage  as  a footpad.  You  are  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  understand  me,  therefore  I will 
not  attempt  to  make  myself  more  intelligible. 
You  would  talk  to  me  about  honor — about  re- 
ligion ; but  these  have  never  stood  in  the  way 
of  a well-considered  and  a firm  resolve.  Tell 
me,  Du  Saillant,  when  you  lead  your  regiment 
into  the  heat  of  battle,  to  conquer  a province  to 
which  he  whom  you  call  your  master  has  no 
right  whatever,  do  you  consider  that  you  are 
performing  a better  action  than  mine,  in  stop- 
ping your  friend  on  the  king’s  highway,  and  de- 
manding his  purse?” 

44 1 obey  without  reasoning,”  replied  the 
count. 

44  And  I reason  without  obeying,  when  obedi- 
ence appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  reason,” 
rejoined  Mirabeau.  44 1 study  all  kinds  of  social 
positions,  in  order  to  appreciate  them  justly.  I 
do  not  neglect  even  those  positions  or  cases 
which  are  in  decided  oppositioh  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things ; for  established  order  is 
merely  conventional,  and  may  be  changed  when 
it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  faulty.  Such  a 
study  is  a dangerous,  but  it  is  a necessary  one 
for  him  who  wishes  to  gain  a perfect  knowledge 
of  men  and  things.  You  are  living  within  the 
boundary  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  for  good  or 
evil.  I study  the  law,  and  I endeavor  to  acquire 
strength  enough  to  combat  it  if  it  be  bad  when 
the  proper  time  shall  arrive.” 

44  You  wish  for  a convulsion  then?”  cried  the 
count. 

44 1 neither  wish  to  bring  it  about  nor  do  1 
desire  to  witness  it;  but  should  it  come  to 
pass  through  the  force  of  public  opinion,  I would 
second  it  to  the  full  extent  of  my  power.  In 
such  a case  you  will  hear  me  spoken  of.  Adieu. 
I shall  depart  to-morrow;  but  pray  leave  me 
now,  and  let  me  have  a little  sleep.” 

Count  du  Saillant  left  the  room  without  say- 
ing another  word.  Very  early  on  the  following 
morning  Mirabeau  was  on  his  way  to  Paris. 

[Prom  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM. 

IT  is  proposed  in  the  following  article  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  extensive  scientific  works  going  on  at  the 
present  time  in  this  country — namely,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  phenomenon  of  the  earth’s 
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magnetism;  but  before  doing  so,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a few  prefatory  observations 
respecting  magnetism  generally. 

The  attractive  power  of  the  natural  magnet 
or  loadstone  over  fragments  of  iron  seems  to 
have  been  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
It  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  ancient  writers, 
and  Pliny  mentions  a chain  of  iron  rings  sus- 
pended from  one  another,  the  first  being  upheld 
by  a loadstone.  It  is  singular  that  although 
the  common  properties  of  the  loadstone  were 
known,  and  even  studied,  during  the  dark  ages, 
its  directive  power,  or  that  of  a needle  touched 
or  rubbed  by  it,  seems  to  be  the  discovery  of 
modern  times,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the 
Chinese  and  Arabians  to  an  early  acquaintance 
with  this  peculiarity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mariner’s  compass 
was  known  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  several 
authors  of  that  period  make  special  allusion  to 
it;  but  centuries  elapsed  before  its  variation 
from  pointing  precisely  to  the  poles  became 
noticed.  If  a magnet  be  suspended  by  a thread, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  enable  it  to  move  freely, 
it  will,  when  all  other  magnetic  bodies  are  en- 
tirely removed  from  it,  settle  in  a fixed  position, 
which,  in  this  country,  is  about  25°  to  the  west 
of  north ; this  deviation  of  the  needle  from  the 
north  is  called  its  variation.  Again,  if,  in  place 
of  suspending  a magnetized  needle,  making  it 
move  horizontally  on  a pivot,  we  balance  it  upon 
a horizontal  axis,  as  the  beam  of  a pair  of  scales, 
we  shall  find  that  it  no  longer  remains  horizon- 
tal, but  that  one  end  will  incline  downward,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  dip,  and  this  dip  or  inclination 
from  a horizontal  line  is  about  70°  in  this  coun- 
ty* 

Thus  we  are  presented  with  two  distinct 
magnetical  phenomena : 1 . The  variation  or 
declination  of  the  needle ; 2.  Its  dip  or  inclina- 
tion ; and  to  these  w*e  may  add  the  intensity  or 
force  which  draws  the  needle  from  pointing  to 
the  north,  and  which  varies  in  different  latitudes. 
These  phenomena  constitute  what  has  been  call- 
ed terrestrial  magnetism. 

Recent  writers,  and  among  them  the  great 
philosopher  Humboldt,  have  shown  that  in  all 
probability  the  declination  or  variation  of  the 
magnet  was  known  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ; but  this  important  discovery  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  Columbus.  His  son  Fer- 
dinand states  that  on  the  14th  September  1492, 
his  father,  when  about  200  leagues  from  the 
island  of  Ferro,  noticed  for  the  first  time  the 
variation  of  the  needle.  u A phenomenon,”  says 
Washington  Irving,  “that  had  never  before  been 
remarked.”  “He  perceived,”  adds  this  author, 
“ about  nightfall  that  the  needle,  instead  of  point- 
ing to  the  north  star,  varied  half  a point,  or  be- 
tween five  and  six  degrees,  to  the  northwest, 
and  still  more  on  the  following  morning.  Struck 
with  this  circumstance,  he  observed  it  attentively 
for  three  days,  and  found  that  the  variation  in- 
creased as  he  advanced.  He  at  first  mado  no 
mention  of  this  phenomenon,  knowing  how  ready 
his  people  were  to  take  alarm ; but  it  soon  at- 


tracted the  attention  of  the  pilots,  and  filled 
them  with  consternation.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
laws  of  nature  were  changing  as  they  advanced, 
and  that  they  were  entering  another  world,  sub- 
ject to  unknown  influences.  They  apprehend- 
ed that  the  compass  was  about  to  lose  its  mys- 
terious virtues;  and  without  this  guide,  what 
was  to  become  of  them  in  a vast  and  trackless 
ocean?  Columbus  tasked  his  science  and  in- 
genuity for  reasons  with  which  to  allay  their 
terrors.  He  told  them  that  the  direction  of  the 
needle  was  not  the  polar  star,  but  to  some  fixed 
and  invisible  point : the  variation  was  not  caused 
by  any  failing  in  the  compass,  but  because  this 
point,  like  the  heavenly  bodies,  had  its  changes 
and  revolutions,  and  every  day  described  a circle 
round  the  pole.  The  high  opinion  that  the  pilots 
entertained  of  Columbus  as  a profound  astrono- 
mer gave  weight  to  his  theory,  and  their  alarm 
subsided.” 

Thus,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  had  been  noticed  before  the 
time  of  Columbus,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  amount  of  the  variation,  ami  that  it 
varied  in  different  latitudes.  The  great  philos- 
opher Humboldt  observes  on  this  point,  that 
“ Columbus  has  not  only  the  incontestable  merit 
of  having  first  discovered  a line  without  mag- 
netic variation,  but  also  of  having,  by  his  consid- 
erations on  the  progressive  increase  of  westerly 
declination  in  receding  from  that  line,  given  the 
first  impulse  to  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism in  Europe.” 

With  respect  to  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  other  element  of  magnetic  direction,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  known  long  before  the 
period  usually  assigned  as  the  date  of  its  dis- 
covery— namely,  in  1576;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  variation  of  the  needle  should 
be  observed  and  noted,  and  not  its  deviation 
from  a horizontal  line.  In  the  above  year  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Robert  Norman,  who 
styled  himself  “ hydrographer,”  published  a 
book  containing  an  account  of  this  phenomenon. 
The  title  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  curious  to 
bo  quoted.  It  runs:  “The  New  Attractive: 
containing  a short  Discourse  of  the  Majrnes  or 
Loadstone,  and  amongst  others  his  Virtues,  of  a 
ncue  discovered  Secret  and  Subtill  Propertie, 
concerning  the  Declination  of  the  Needle  touched 
therewith  under  the  Plaino  of  the  Horizon,  now 
first  found  out  by  Robert  Norman,  Hydrograph- 
cr.”  In  the  third  chapter  we  are  told  “ by  what 
meanes  the  rare  and  straunge  declyning  of  the 
needle  from  the  plaine  of  the  horison  was  first 
found.” 

“ Having  made  many  and  diuers  compasses, 
and  using  always  to  finish  and  end  them  before 
I touched  the  needle,  I found  continually  thai 
alter  I had  touched  the  yrons  with  the  stone, 
that  presently  the  north  point  thereof  would 
bend  or  declyne  downwards  under  the  horisoi* 
in  some  quantity,  insomuch  that  I was  con- 
strained to  putt  some  small  piece  of  waxe  in  thr 
south  parts  thereof,  to  counterpoise  this  declyr* 
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ing,  and  to  make  it  equal  againe.  Which  a remote  posterity.  All  that  we  can  hope  to 
'eflecte  hauing  many  times  passed  my  hands  do  is,  to  leave  behind  us  observations  that  may 
without  any  greate  regarde  thereunto,  as  igno-  be  confided  in,  and  to  propose  hypotheses  which 
rant  of  any  such  properties  in  the  stone,  and  not  after-ages  may  examine,  amend,  or  refute ; only 
before  hauing  heard  or  read  of  any  such  matter,  here  I must  take  leave  to  recommend  to  all 
it  chanced  at  length  that  there  came  to  my  masters  of  ships,  and  all  others,  lovers  of  natu- 
handes  an  instrument  to  be  made  with  a needle  ral  truths,  that  they  use  their  utmost  diligence 
of  sixe  inches  long,  which  needle,  after  I had  to  make,  or  procure  to  be  made,  observations  of 
polished,  cutt  off  at  full  length,  and  made  it  to  these  variations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
stand  leuel  upon  the  pinn,  so  that  nothing  rested  in  the  north  as  south  latitude,  after  the  laudable 
hut  only  the  touching  of  it  with  the  stone,  custom  of  our  East  India  commanders ; and 
When  I hadde  touched  the  same,  presently  the  that  they  please  to  communicate  them  to  the 
north  part  thereof  declyned  down  in  such  sort,  Royal  Society,  in  order  to  leave  as  complete  a 
that  being  constrained  to  cut  away  some  of  that  history  as  may  be  to  those  that  are  hereafter  to 
part  to  make  it  equall  againe  in  the  end,  I cut  compare  all  together,  and  to  complete  and  per- 
il too  short,  and  so  spoiled  the  needle  wherein  I feet  this  abstruse  theory.” 
had  taken  so  much  paines.  Halley’s  theory,  or  rather  hypothesis,  which 

“ Hereby  being  straken  into  some  cholar,  I regarded  our  globe  as  a great  piece  of  clock- 
applyed  myself  to  seek  farther  into  this  effecte ; work,  by  which  the  poles  of  an  internal  magnet 
and  making  certain  learned  and  expert  men,  my  were  carried  round  in  a cycle  of  determinate 
friends,  acquainted  in  this  matter,  they  advised  but  unknown  period,  was  so  far  confirmed,  that 
me  to  frame  some  instrument  to  make  some  his  variation  chart  had  been  hardly  forty  years 
exact  triall  how  much  the  needle  touched  with  completed,  when,  by  the  effect  of  these  changes, 
the  stone  would  declyne,  or  what  greatest  angle  it  had  already  become  obsolete  ; and  to  satisfy 
it  would  make  with  the  plaine  of  the  horison.”  the  requirements  of  navigation,  it  became  neces- 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  a number  sary  to  reconstruct  it.  This  was  performed  by 
of  experiments  which  he  made  with  his  instru-  the  aid  of  various  observations  furnished  by  the 
ment,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  dip-  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  and  the  East  India, 
ping-needle  in  its  first  and  rudest  form.  By  it  Africa,  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Companies.  But  the 
he  found  the  inclination  or  dip  to  be  71°  50'.  chart  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and,  in  consu- 
lt is  remarkable,  that  until  within  the  last  quence  of  the  discordant  nature  of  the  observa- 
seventy  years,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  re-  tions,  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  it. 
ceived  opinion  that  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  No  further  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the 
magnetism  was  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  until  the  close  of  the 
earth’s  surface ; or,  in  other  words,  that  in  all  last  century,  when  the  French  government 
countries  the  needle  was  similarly  affected,  undertook  the  first  comprehensive  experimental 
And  yet  few  things  are  more  inconstant;  for,  inquiry  on  the  subject.  When  the  exploring 
not  only  is  the  magnetic  force  widely  different  in  expedition  of  La  Perouse  was  organized,  the 
various  parts  of  our  globe,  but  the  magnetic  con-  French  Academy  of  Sciences  prepared  instruc 
dition  itself  is  one  of  swift  and  ceaseless  change,  tions  for  the  expedition,  containing  a recom- 
The  first  person  who  attempted  to  collect  and  mendation  that  observations  with  the  dipping- 
generalize  observations  on  the  variation  of  the  needle  should  be  made  at  stations  widely  remote, 
needle,  was  Robert  Halley,  who  constructed  a as  a test  of  the  equality  or  difference  of  the 
chart,  showing  a series  of  lines  drawn  through  magnetic  intensity ; suggesting  also,  with  a 
the  points  or  places  where  the  needle  exhibited  sagacity  anticipating  the  result,  that  such  ob- 
the  same  variation.  This  chart  was  published  servations  should  particularly  be  made  at  those 
in  170CX)  and  was  preceded  by  some  exceeding-  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  dip  was  greatest, 
ly  curious  papers,  communicated  to  the  Royal  and  where  it  was  least.  The  experiments, 
Society,  in  which  he  expresses  his  belief  “ that  whatever  their  results  may  have  been,  which, 
he  has  put  it  past  doubt  that  the  globe  of  the  in  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  were 
earth  is  one  great  magnet,  having  four  mag-  made  in  the  expedition  of  La  Perouse,  perished 
netic  poles  or  points  of  attraction,  two  near  each  in  its  general  catastrophe,  neither  ships  nor 
pole  of  the  equator ; and  that  in  those  parts  of  navigators  having  ever  been  heard  of  ; but  the 
the  world  which  lie  adjacent  to  any  one  of  those  instructions  survived. 

magnetical  poles,  the  needle  is  chiefly  governed  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  magnetism  was 
thereby,  the  nearest  pole  being  always  predora-  not  increased  until  1811,  when,  on  the  occasion 
inant  over  the  more  remote.  of  a prize  proposed  by  the  Royal  Danish  Acad- 

The  great  importance  of  collecting  as  much  emy,  M.  Hansteen,  whose  attention  had  for  many 
information  as  possible  respecting  the  laws  of  years  been  turned  to  magnetic  phenomena,  un- 
magnetism,  with  a view  to  the  proper  under-  dertook  its  re-examination.  With  indefatigable 
standing  of  its  effects,  w-as  fully  understood  by  labor  M.  Hansteen  traced*  back  the  history  of 
Halley,  as  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  subject,  and  filled  up  the  interval  from  Hal- 
one  of  his  papers,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  ley’s  lime,  and  even  from  an  earlier  epoch 
in  1692,  singularly  attests:  “The  nice  determ-  (1600).  The  results  appeared  in  his  very  re- 
ination  of  the  variation,  and  several  other  par-  markable  and  celebrated  work,  published  in 
ticulars  in  the  magnetic  System,  is  reserved  for  1819,  entitled,  “Upon  the  Magnetism  of  the 
Vol.  I. — No.  5. — T r 
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Earth in  which  ho  clearly  demonstrates,  by 
a great  number  of  facts,  the  fluctuation  which 
the  magnetical  element  has  undergone  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  confirming  in  great  de- 
tail the  position  of  Halley — that  the  whole  mag- 
nctical  system  is  in  motion;  that  the  moving 
force  is  very  great,  extending  its  effects  from 
pole  to  pole ; and  its  that  motion  is  not  sudden, 
but  gradual  and  regular. 

In  the  magnetic  atlas  which  accompanies  M. 
Hansteen’s  work  there  is  a variation  chart  for 
1787,  showing  the  magnetic  force  at  that  period. 
In  this  chart  the  western  line  of  no  variation, 
or  that  which  passes  through  all  places  on  the 
globe  when  the  needle  points  to  the  true  north, 
begins  in  latitude  60°  to  the  west  of  Hudson's 
Bay;  proceeds  in  a southeast  direction  through 
the  North  American  Lakes,  passes  the  Antilles 
and  Cape  St.  Roque,  till  it  reaches  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  when  it  cuts  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  in  about  65°  of  south  latitude.  This 
line  of  no  variation  is  extremely  regular,  being 
almost  straight,  till  it  bends  round  the  eastern 
part  of  South  America,  a little  south  of  the 
equator.  The  eastern  line  of  no  variation  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  being  full  of  curves  and 
contortions  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  in- 
dicating plainly  the  action  of  local  magnetic 
forces.  It  begins  in  latitude  60°  south,  below 
New  Holland ; crosses  that  island  through  its 
centre ; extends  through  the  Indian  Archipelago 
with  a double  sinuosity,  so  as  to  cross  the 
equator  three  times — first  passing  north  of  it  t6 
the  east  of  Borneo,  then  returning  to  it,  and 
passing  south  between  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and 
then  crossing  it  again  south  of  Ceylon,  from 
which  it  passes  to  the  east  through  the  Yellow 
Sea.  It  then  stretches  along  the  coast  of  China, 
making  a semicircular  sweep  to  the  west,  till  it 
reaches  the  latitude  of  71°,  when  it  descends 
again  to  the  south,  and  returns  northwards  w’ith 
a great  semicircular  bend,  which  terminates  in 
ike  White  Sea.  Thus  it  is  demonstrated  that 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  general  motion 
of  the  variation  lines  is  from  west  to  east,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  from  east  to  west. 

A great  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  by  the  publication  of  M. 
Hanstecn  s labors ; and  the  various  arctic  expe- 
ditions sent  out  by  the  country  did  much  tow-ard 
making  us  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  magnet- 
ism in  the  northern  regions.  Ono  of  these  ex- 
peditions led  to  the  discovery  of  the  north  mag- 
netic pole,  or  that  point  where  the  dipping- 
needle  assumes  a vertical  position.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Captain  Sir  James  Ross, 
who  sailed  with  his  uncle  Sir  John  Ross,  in  a 
voyage  undertaken  in  search  of  a north  west 
passage.  He  left  his  uncle’s  ship  with  a party 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  reaching  this  interesting 
magnetical  point,  which  a scries  of  observations 
assured  him  could  not  be  very  far  distant.  The 
following  extract  from  his  journal  communica- 
ting his  discovery  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Under  the  date  of  the  31st  of  May  1831,  he 
writes  : “ We  were  now  within  fourteen  miles 


of  the  calculated  position  of  the  magnetic  pole, 
and  my  anxiety,  therefore,  did  not  permit  me  to 
do  or  endure  any  thing  which  might  delay  my 
arrival  at  the  long  wished-for  spot.  I resolved, 
therefore,  to  leave  behind  the  greater  part  of 
our  baggage  and  provisions,  and  to  take  on 
ward  nothing  more  than  was  strictly  necessary, 
lest  bad  weather  or  other  accidents  should  be 
added  to  delay,  or  lest  unforeseen  circumstances, 
still  more  untowrard,  should  deprive  me  entirely  of 
the  high  gratification  which  I could  not  but  look  to 
in  accomplishing  this  most-desired  object.  We 
commenced,  therefore,  a most  rapid  march, 
comparatively  disencumbered  as  we  now  were ; 
and  persevering  w’ith  all  our  might,  we  reached 
the  calculated  place  at  eight  in  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  June.  The  amount  of  the  dip.  as  in- 
dicated by  my  dipping-needle,  was  89°  59', 
being  thus  within  one  minute  of  the  vertical ; 
w’hile  the  proximity  at  least  of  this  magnetic 
pole,  if  not  its  actual  existence  w’here  we  stood, 
was  further  confirmed  by  the  total  inaction  of 
the  several  horizontal  needles  then  in  my  pos- 
session. These  were  suspended  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  possible,  but  there  wras  not  one 
which  show-ed  the  slightest  effort  to  move  from 
the  position  in  which  it  was  placed — a fact 
which  even  the  most  moderately-informed  of 
readers  must  know-  to  be  ono  w’hich  proves  that 
the  centre  of  attraction  lies  at  a very  small  hori- 
zontal distance,  if  at  any.  The  land  at  this 
place  is  very  low  near  the  coast,  but  it  rises 
into  ridges  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  about  a 
mile  inland.  We  could  have  wTished  that  a 
place  so  important  had  possessed  more  of  mark 
or  note.  But  nature  had  here  erected  no  monu- 
ment to  denote  the  spot  that  she  had  chosen  as 
the  centre  of  one  of  her  great  and  dark  powers. 
We  had  abundance  of  materials  for  building  in 
the  fragments  of  limestone  that  covered  the 
beach,  and  we  therefore  erected  a cairn  of  some 
magnitude,  under  which  wc  buried  a canister 
containing  a record  of  the  interesting  fact,  only 
regretting  that  w-e  had  not  the  means  of  con- 
structing a pyramid  of  more  importance,  and  of 
strength  sufficient  to  stand  the  assaults  of  time 
and  of  the  Esquimaux.”  The  latitude  of  this 
spot  is  70°  5'  17",  and  its  longitude  96_,46'  45" 
wrest.  The  reader  may  remember  that  during 
his  late  arctic  voyage  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  Sir  James  Ross  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  revisit  this  interesting  locality,  which  he 
was  at  one  time  not  very  distant  from  ; but 
wrhich,  as  the  places  of  magnetic  intensity  are 
continually  changing,  he  would  no  longer  have 
found  representing  the  north  magnetic  pole. 
It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  during  Sir 
John  Ross’s  voyage,  Mr.  Barlow,  who  had  been 
long  engaged  investigating  the  laws  of  magnet- 
ism, had  constructed  a magnetical  map,  in  which 
he  laid  down  a point  which  lie  described  as  that 
where,  in  all  probability,  the  dipping-needle 
would  be  perpendicular,  and  which  is  the  very 
spot  where  Sir  James  Ross  ascertained  the  north 
magnetic  pole  to  exist. 

But  valuable  and  interesting  as  were  the  ob- 
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servations  made  by  navigators  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  yet  philosophers  began  to  perceive 
that,  without  some  definite  plan  of  proceeding, 
the  mere  multiplication  of  random  observations 
made  here  and  there  at  irregular  periods  was  not 
the  course  most  likely  to  lead  to  desired  results, 
and  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  mysterious 
laws  of  magnetism.  The  establishment  of  na- 
tional observatories  for  the  registration  of  mag- 
netical  observations  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; and  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  to  whom 
every  branch  of  science  owes  so  much,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  this  great  undertaking.  During 
the  course  of  his  memorable  voyages  and  travels 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  the  observation  of 
the  magnetic  phenomena  in  all  their  particulars 
occupied  a large  portion  of  his  attention;  and 
as  the  commencement  of  any  great  work  is  al- 
ways an  epoch  of  rare  and  lasting  interest,  we 
shall  give  the  philosopher’s  own  words  on  the 
subject : u When  the  first  proposal  to  establish 
a system  of  observatories  forming  a network  of 
stations,  all  provided  with  similar  instruments, 
was  made  by  myself,  I could  hardly  entertain 
the  hope  that  I should  actually  live  to  see  the 
time  when,  thanks  to  the  united  activity  of  ex- 
cellent physicists  and  astronomers,  and  especially 
to  the  munificent  and  persevering  support  of 
two  governments — the  Russian  and  the  British, 
both  hemispheres  should  be  covered  with  mag- 
netic observatories.  In  1806  and  1807  my 
friend  M.  Altmanns  and  myself  frequently  ob- 
served the  march  of  the  declination  needle  at 
Berlin  for  five  or  six  days  and  nights  consecu- 
tively, from  hour  to  hour,  and  often  from  half  hour 
to  half  hour,  particularly  at  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices.  I was  persuaded  that  continuous  un- 
interrupted observations  during  several  days  and 
nights  were  preferable  to  detached  observations 
continued  during  an  interval  of  many  months.” 

Political  disturbances,  always  ruinous  to  the 
calm  researches  of  the  man  of  science,  for  many 
years  prevented  Humboldt  carrying  his  wishes 
into  effect;  and  it  was  not  until  1828  that  he 
was  enabled  to  erect  a small  observatory  at 
Berlin,  whose  more  immediate  object  was  to 
institute  a series  of  simultaneous  observations 
at  concerted  hours  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Freiburg. 
In  1829  magnetic  stations  were  established 
throughout  Northern  Asia,  in  connection  with 
an  expedition  to  that  country  which  emanated 
from  the  Russian  government;  and  in  1832  M. 
Gauss,  the  illustrious  founder  of  a general  theory 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  established  a magnetic 
observatory  at  Gottingen,  which  was  completed 
in  1834,  and  furnished  with  his  ingenious  in- 
struments. 

In  1836  Baron  Humboldt  addressed  a long 
and  highly-interesting  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
urging  the  establishment  of  regular  magnetical 
stations  in  tho  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  between  the  tropics,  not  only  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  momentary  perturbations  of  the 
needle,  but  also  for  that  of  its  periodical  and 


secular  movements.  This  appeal  was  nobly 
responded  to. 

The  Royal  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  Association,  called  on  government  to 
advance  the  necessary  funds  to  establish  mag- 
netical observatories  at  Greenwich,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  possessions ; and  in  1839—40 
magnetical  establishments  were  in  activity  at  St. 
Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Canada,  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  munificence  of  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  founded 
and  furnished,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, magnetic  observatories  at  Simla,  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Singapore,  and  the  observations 
will  be  published  in  a similar  form  to  those  of  the 
British  observatories.  We  will  now  briefly  de- 
scribe the  scheme  of  observations,  and  the  man- 
ner of  making  them  in  the  different  observatories. 

Each  observatory  is  supplied  with  three  mag- 
netometers, or  bars  of  magnetized  steel,  delicate- 
ly suspended  by  threads  of  raw  silk,  which 
measure  the  magnetical  declination,  horizontal 
intensity,  and  vertical  force— and  such  astronom- 
ical apparatus  as  is  required  for  ascertaining  the 
time  and  the  true  meridian.  To  these  have  also 
been  added  in  each  case  a most  complete  and 
perfect  set  of  meteorological  instruments,  care- 
fully compared  with  the  standards  in  possession 
of  the  Royal  Society,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  the  necessary  corrections  of  the 
magnetic  observations,  but  also  with  a view  to 
obtaining  at  each  station,  at  very  little  additional 
cost  and  trouble,  a complete  series  of  meteoro- 
logical observations.  In  order  that  the  ob- 
servations may  be  made  at  the  same  periods 
of  time,  it  was  resolved  that  the  mean  time 
at  Gottingen  should  be  employed  at  all  the 
stations,  without  any  regard  to  the  apparent 
times  of  day  at  the  stations  themselves-  Each 
day  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
portions  of  two  hours  each,  commencing  at  all 
the  stations  at  the  same  instants  of  absolute  time, 
which  are  called  the  magnetic  hours.  At  the 
commencement  of  each  period  of  two  hours 
throughout  the  day  and  night,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sundays,  the  magnetometers  are  observed, 
and  the  meteorological  instruments  read  off.  In- 
dependently of  these  observations,  others  are  made 
at  stated  periodical  intervals  every  two  minutes 
and  a half  during  twenty-four  hours.  These  are 
known  by  the  name  of  u turn-day  observations.” 
Printed  forms  for  registering  the  observations 
have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  in  order 
that  a complete  form  of  registry  may  be  pre- 
served— a point  of  great  importance,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  observations  made  at 
the  different  stations  must  eventually  be  reduced 
and  analyzed.  A singularly  felicitous  adapta- 
tion of  photography  has  been  carried  into  effect 
with  the  magnetometers.  By  means  of  mirrors 
attached  to  their  arms,  reflected  light  is  cast  on 
higbly-scnsitive  photographic  paper  wound  round 
a cylinder  moved  by  clockwork,  and  the  slightest 
variation  of  the  magnets  is  registered  with  the 
greatest  accuracy. 

The  period  has  not  yet  arrived  for  reaping 
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the  fruits  of  all  the  labor  carried  on  in  the  map- 
net  ie  observatories  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
already  certain  results  have  been  deduced  from 
the  observations  which  are  hiphiv  interesting. 
It  appears  that  if  the  globe  he  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  a western  hemisphere  by  a plane 
coinciding  with  the  meridians  of  100°  and  280°, 
the  western  hemisphere,  or  that  comprising  the 
Americas  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  a much 
higher  magnetic  intensity  distributed  generally 
over  its  surface  than  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
containing  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  distribution 
of  the  magnetic  intensity  in  the  intertropical 
regions  of  the  globe  affords  evidence  of  two 
governing  magnetic  centres  in  each  hemisphere. 
The  highest  magnetic  intensity  which  has  been 
observed  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
lowest.  It  had  long  been  known  that  in  Europe 
the  north  end  of  a magnet  suspended  horizontally 
(meaning  by  the  north  end  that  which  is  directed 
toward  the  north)  moves  to  the  east  from  the 
night  until  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  when  an  opposite  movement  com- 
mences, and  the  north  end  of  the  magnet  moves 
to  the  west.  Recent  observations  have  shown 
that  a similar  movement  takes  place  at  the  same 
hours  of  local  time  in  North  America,  and  that 
it  is  general  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere ; but  to  show  the  capricious 
nature  of  magnetism,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
although  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  globe  the 
movement  of  the  magnet  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion is  constant  throughout  the  year,  yet  at  St. 
Helena  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  diurnal  is,  that 
during  one  half  of  the  year  the  movement  of  the 
north  end  of  the  magnet  corresponds  in  direc- 
tion with  the  movement  which  is  taking  place  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  while  in  the  other  half 
of  the  year  the  direction  corresponds  with  that 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Another  striking  result  of  these  investigations 
is  the  estimate  of  the  total  magnetic  power  of 
the  earth  as  compared  with  a steel  bar  magnet- 
ized one  pound  in  weight.  This  proportion  is 
calculated  as  8,464,000,000,000,000,000,000  to 
1,  which,  supposing  the  magnetic  force  uniformly 
distributed,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  about  six 
such  bars  to  every  cubic  yard  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. 

Thus  measured,  it  will  be  seen  how  tremen- 
dously mysterious  is  the  power  of  magnetism, 
and  how  potent  an  influence  it  must  possess 
over  animate  and  inanimate  nature  ! And  not 
one  of  its  least  wonderful  mysteries  is  its  singu- 
lar exception  to  the  character  of  stability  and 
permanence.  The  configuration  of  our  globe, 
the  distribution  of  temperature  in  its  interior,  the 
tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  the  general 
course  of  winds,  and  the  affections  of  climate — 
all  these  are  appreciably  constant.  But  mag- 
netism, that  subtle,  undeffnable  fluid,  is  perpetu- 
ally undergoing  a change,  and  of  so  rapid  a 
nature,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  assume 
epochs,  which  ought  not  to  be  more  than  ten 
years  apart,  to  which  every  observation  should 


1 be  reduced.  The  extreme  importance  of  ki.ow- 
' ing  the  exact  amount  of  magnetic  variation  can 
scarcely  be  overrated  for  maritime  purposes ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a complete  magnet ieal 
theory,  based  on  an  extensive  series  of  observa- 
tions, most  be  regarded  as  a desideratum  by 
the  first  nautical  country. 

i * 

The  numerous  magnet  ieal  surveys  that  have 
been  made  by  our  government,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  those  in  progress  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  give  a full  promise  of  the  speedy 
realization  of  M.  Humboldt's  wish,  so  earnestly 
expressed,  that  the  materials  of  the  first  general 
magnetic  map  of  the  globe  should  be  assembled , 
and  even  permit  the  antic ipation,  that  the  first 
normal  epoch  of  such  a map  will  be  but  lit  tit 
removed  from  the  present  year. 

[From  Chambers'*  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  USE  OF 
COAL. 

BITUMINOUS  matter,  if  not  the  carbonifer- 
ous system  itself,  exists  abundantly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  coal  has  been  recently  detected.  It  occurs 
sparingly  in  some  of  the  states  of  Greece;  and 
Theophrastus,  in  his  4i  History  of  Stones,”  refers 
to  mineral  coal  ( lithanthrax ) being  found  in 
Liguria  and  in  Elis,  and  used  by  the  smiths ; 
the  stones  are  earthy,  he  adds,  but  kindle  and 
burn  like  wood  coals  (the  anthrax).  But  by 
none  of  the  Oriental  nations  docs  it  appear  that 
the  vast  latent  powers  and  virtues  of  the  mineral 
were  thus  early  discovered,  so  as  to  render  it 
an  object  of  commerce  or  of  geological  research. 
What  the  Romans  termed  lapis  ampclitcs , is 
generally  understood  to  mean  onr  cannel  coal, 
which  they  used  not  as  fuel,  but  in  making 
toys,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments ; while 
their  carbo^  which  Pliny  describes  as  vthemcnitr 
perlucct , was  simply  the  petroleum  or  naphtha, 
which  issues  so  abundantly  from  all  the  tertiary 
deposits.  Coal  is  found  in  Syria,  and  the  term 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  But 
there  is  no  reference  any  where  in  the  inspired 
record  as  to  digging  or  boring  for  the  mineral 
— no  directions  for  its  use — no  instructions  as 
to  its  constituting  a portion  of  the  promised 
treasures  of  the  land.  In  their  burnt-offerings, 
wood  appears  uniformly  to  have  been  employed  ; 
in  Leviticus,  the  term  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  fire,  where  it  is  said  that  u the  priests  shall 
lay  the  parts  in  order  upon  the  wood” — that  is, 
on  the  fire  which  is  upon  the  altar.  And  in  the 
same  manner  for  all  domestic  purposes,  w<x*I 
and  charcoal  were  invariably  made  use  of. 
Doubtless  the  ancient  Hebrews  would  be  ac- 
quainted with  natural  coal,  as  in  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  whither  they  continually  resorted 
for  their  timber,  scams  of  coal  near  Beirout 
were  seen  to  protrude  through  the  superincum- 
bent strata  in  various  directions.  Still  then;  are 
no  traces  of  pits  or  excavations  into  the  rock  tr- 
show  that  they  duly  appreciated  the  c\«rn* 
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Some  years  later,  at  a comedy  given  by  the 
iUves  of  the  theatre,  several  persons  were  struck 
by  the  spirit  and  life  with  which  a very  young 
tUve  acted  the  part  of  a beggar-girl  in  the 
play.  Lovers  of  genial  nature  were  charmed, 
pedants  almost  frightened.  It  was  our  poor 
little  girl,  who  had  made  her  first  appearance, 
now  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  frolicksome 
and  full  of  fun  as  a child. 

A few  years  still  later,  a young  debutante 
was  to  sing  for  the  first  time  before  the  public 
in  Weber’s  Freischutz.  At  the  rehearsal  pre- 
ceding the  representation  of  the  evening,  she 
sang  in  a manner  which  made  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  at  once  lay  down  their  instruments 
to  clap  their  hands  in  rapturous  applause.  It 
was  our  poor,  plain  little  girl  here  again,  who 
now  had  grown  up  and  was  to  appear  before 
the  public  in  the  role  of  Agatha.  I saw  her 
at  the  evening  representation.  She  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  fresh,  bright,  and  serene 
as  a morning  in  May — perfect  in  form — her 
hands  and  her  arms  peculiarly  graceful — and 
lovely  in  her  whole  appearance,  through  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  and  the  noble 
simplicity  and  calmness  of  her  manners.  In 
fact  she  was  charming.  We  saw  not  an  actress, 
but  a young  girl  full  of  natural  geniality  and 
grace.  She  seemed  to  move,  speak,  and  sing 
without  effort  or  art.  All  was  nature  and  har- 
mony. Her  song  was  distinguished  especially 
by  its  purity,  and  the  power  of  soul  which 
seemed  to  swell  in  her  tones.  Her  “ mezzo 
voice”  was  delightful.  In  the  night  scene 
where  Agatha,  seeing  her  lover  come,  breathes 
out  her  joy  in  rapturous  song,  our  young  singer 
on  turning  from  the  window,  at  the  back  of  the 
theatre,  to  the  spectators  again,  was  pale  for 
joy.  And  in  that  pale  joyousness  she  sang  with 
a burst  of  outflowing  love  and  life  that  called 
forth,  not  the  mirth,  but  the  tears  of  the  auditors. 

From  this  time  she  was  the  declared  favorite 
of  the  Swedish  public,  whose  musical  tastes 
and  knowledge  are  said  not  to  be  surpassed. 
And,  year  after  year,  she  continued  so,  though, 
after  a time,  her  voice,  being  overstrained,  lost 
somewhat  of  its  freshness,  and  the  public  being 
satiated,  no  more  crowded  the  house  when  she 
was  singing.  Still,  at  that  time,  she  could  bo 
heard  singing  and  playing  more  delightfully 
than  ever  in  Parnina  (in  Zauberflote)  or  in  Anna 
Bolena,  though  the  opera  was  almost  deserted. 
She  evidently  sang  for  the  pleasure  of  the  song. 

By  that  time  she  went  to  take  lessons  of 
Garcia,  in  Paris,  and  so  give  the  finishing  touch 
to  her  musical  education.  There  she  acquired 
that  warble  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  been 
equalled  by  no  singer,  and  which  could  be  com- 
pared only  to  that  of  the  soaring  and  warbling 
lark,  if  the  lark  had  a soul. 

And  then  the  young  girl  went  abroad  and 
sang  on  foreign  shores  and  to  foreign  people. 
She  charmed  Denmark,  she  charmed  Germany, 
she  charmed  England.  She  was  caressed  and 
oourted  every  where,  even  to  adulation.  At 
the  courts  of  kings,  the  houses  of  the  great  and 


noble,  she  was  feasted  as  one  of  the  grandees  of 
nature  and  art.  She  was  covered  with  laurels 
and  jewels.  But  friends  wrote  of  her,  “In  the 
midst  of  these  splendors  she  only  thinks  of  her  Swe- 
den, and  yearns  for  her  friends  and  her  people.” 

One  dusky  October  night,  crowds  of  people 
(the  most  part,  by  their  dress,  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  upper  classes  of  society)  thronged  on  the 
shore  of  the  Baltic  harbor  at  Stockholm.  All 
looked  toward  the  sea.  There  was  a rumor  of 
expectance  and  pleasure.  Hours  passed  away, 
and  the  crowds  still  gathered,  and  waited  and 
looked  out  eagerly  toward  the  sea.  At  length 
a brilliant  rocket  rose  joyfully,  far  out  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  was  greeted  with  a 
general  buzz  on  the  shore. 

“There  she  comes!  there  she  is!”  A large 
steamer  now  came  whelming  on  its  triumphant 
way  through  the  flocks  of  ships  and  boats  lying 
in  the  harbor,  toward  the  shore  of  the  “ Skepps- 
bero.”  Flashing  rockets  marked  its  way  in  the 
dark  as  it  advanced.  The  crowds  on  the  shore 
pressed  forward  as  if  to  meet  it.  Now  the 
leviathan  of  the  waters  was  heard  thundering 
nearer  and  nearer;  now  it  relented,  now  again 
pushed  on,  foaming  and  splashing ; now  it  lay  still- 
And,  there  on  the  front  of  the  deck,  was  seen 
by  the  light  of  lamps  and  rockets,  a pale,  grace- 
ful young  woman,  hex  eyes  brilliant  with  tears, 
and  lips  radiant  with  smiles,  waving  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  friends  and  countrymen  on  shore. 

It  was  she  again— our  poor,  plain,  neglected 
little  girl  of  former  days — who  now  came  back 
in  triumph  to  her  fathorland.  But  no  more 
poor,  no  more  plain,  no  more  neglected.  She 
had  become  rich  ; she  had  in  her  slender  person 
the  power  to  charm  and  inspire  multitudes. 

Some  days  later,  we  read  in  the  papers  of 
Stockholm,  an  address  to  the  public  written  by 
the  beloved  singer,  stating,  with  noble  simplicity, 
that  “ as  she  once  more  had  the  happiness  to  be 
in  her  native  land,  she  would  be  glad  to  sing 
again  to  her  countrymen,  and  that  the  income 
of  the  operas  in  which  she  was  this  sca<*>n  to 
appear,  would  be  devoted  to  raise  a fund  for  a 
school  where  cleves  for  the  theatre  won  Id  be 
educated  to  virtue  and  knowledge.”  The  in- 
telligence was  received  as  it  deserved,  and  of 
course  the  Opera  was  crowded  every  night  the 
beloved  singer  sang  there.  The  first  time  she 
again  appeared  in  Somnambula  (one  of  her 
favorite  roles),  tho  public,  after  the  curtain  was 
dropped,  called  her  back  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  received  her,  when  she  appeared,  with  a 
roar  of  hurrahs.  In  tho  midst  of  the  burst  of 
applause  a clear  and  melodious  warbling  was 
heard.  Tho  hurrahs  were  hushed  instantly. 
And  we  saw  the  lovely  singer  standing  with  her 
arms  slightly  extended,  somewhat  bowing  for- 
ward, graceful  as  a bird  on  its  branch  w^arbling, 
w'arbling  as  no  bird  ever  did,  from  note  to  note 
— and  on  every  one  a clear,  strong,  soaring 
warble — until  she  fell  into  the  rctournelle  of  her 
last  song,  and  again  sang  that  joyful  and  touch- 
ing strain, 

“ No  thought  can  conceive  how  I feel  at  my  heart'* 
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[From  Blackwood’*  Bdlnburgh  Magazine.]  “ Cradle  said  ^ rao,her>  d«araily  ; “ it 

must  be  in  the  nursery.” 

MY  NOVEL ; OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN-  Mr.  Caxton. — “Exactly — in  the  nursery  of 
GLISH  LIFE.  the  human  race— just  here,”  and  my  father 


BY  PISISTRATUS  CAXTON. 

Book  L— Initial  Chapter  : showing  how  My  Novel 

CAME  TO  BE  WRITTEN. 

SCENE,  the  Hall  in  Uncle  Roland's  Tower  ; 
Time,  night ; Season,  winter. 

Mr.  Caxton  is  seated  before  a great  geo- 
graphical globe,  which  he  is  turning  round 
leisurely,  and  “ for  his  own  recreation,”  as,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a philosopher 
should  turn  round  the  orb,  of  which  that  globe 
professes  to  be  the  representation  and  effigies. 
My  mother  having  just  adorned  a very  small 
frock  with  a very  smart  braid,  is  holding  it  out 
at  arm's  length,  the  more  to  admire  tho  effect. 
Blanche,  though  leaning  both  hands  on  my 
mother’s  shoulder,  is  not  regarding  the  frock, 
but  glances  toward  Pisistratus,  who,  seated 
near  the  fire  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  his 
head  bent  over  his  breast,  seems  in  a very  bad 
humor.  Uncle  Roland,  who  has  become  a great 
novel  reader,  is  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  some 
fascinating  Third  Volume.  Mr.  Squills  has 
brought  The  Times  in  his  pocket  for  his  own 
special  profit  and  delectation,  and  is  now  bend- 
ing his  brows  over  “the  state  of  the  money 
market”  in  great  doubt  whether  railway  shares 
can  possibly  fall  lower.  For  Mr.  Squills,  happy 
man  1 has  large  savings,  and  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  money ; or,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  “ how  to  buy  in  at  the  cheapest,  in  order 
to  sell  out  at  the  dearest.” 

Mr.  Caxton,  musingly.—1*  It  must  have  been 
a monstrous  long  journey.  It  would  be  some- 
where hereabouts,  I take  it,  that  they  would 
split  off.” 

My  Mother,  mechanically,  and  in  order  to 
show  Austin  that  she  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  attending  to  his  remarks. — “Who  split  off. 
my  dear  ?** 

“ Bless  me,  Kitty,”  said  ray  father,  in  great 
admiration,  “ you  ask  ju^  the  question  whioh  it 
is  most  difficult  to  answer.  An  ingenious  spec- 
ulator on  races  contends  that  the  Danes,  whose 
descendants  make  the  chief  part  of  our  northern 
population  (and,  indeed,  if  his  hypothesis  could 
be  correct,  we  must  suppose  all  the  ancient 
worshipers  of  Odin),  are  of  the  same  origin  as 
the  Etrurians.  And  why,  Kitty?  I just  ask 
you,  why  ?” 

My  mother  shook  her  head  thoughtfully, 
and  turned  the  frock  to  the  other  side  of  the 
light. 

“ Because,  forsooth,”  cried  my  father,  explod- 
ing— “ because  the  Etrurians  called  their  gods 
( the  <£sar,’  and  the  Scandinavians  called  theirs 
the  iEsir,  or  Aser ! And  where  do  you  think 
be  puts  their  cradle?” 
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pointed  to  the  globe ; “ bounded,  you  see,  by 
the  River  Helys,  and  in  that  region  which,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  Ees,  or  As  (a  word  designa- 
ting light  or  fire),  has  been  immemorially  called 
Asia.  Now,  Kitty,  from  Ees  or  As,  our  ethno- 
logical speculator  would  derive  not  only  Asia, 
the  land,  but  ASser  or  Aser,  its  primitive  inhab- 
itants. Hence,  he  supposes  the  origin  of  the 
Etrurians,  and  the  Scandinavians.  But,  if  we 
give  him  so  much,  we  must  give  him  more,  and 
deduce  from  the  same  origin  the  Es  of  the  Celt, 
and  the  Ized  of  the  Persian,  and — what  will  be 
of  more  use  to  him,  I dare  say,  poor  man,  than 
all  the  rest  put  together — the  Ms  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  is,  the  God  of  Copper-Money — a very 
powerful  household  god  he  is  to  this  day  !” 

My  mother  looked  musingly  at  her  frock,  as 
if  she  wero  taking  my  father’s  proposition  into 
serious  consideration. 

“So,  perhaps,”  resumed  my  father,  “and  not 
unconformably  with  sacred  records,  from  one 
great  parent  horde  came  all  these  various  tribes, 
carrying  with  them  the  name  of  their  beloved 
Asia ; and  whether  they  wandered  north,  south, 
or  west,  exalting  their  own  emphatic  designa- 
tion of  * Children  of  the  Land  of  Light*  into  the  1 
title  of  gods.  And  to  think  (added  Mr.  Caxton 
pathetically,  gazing  upon  that  speck  in  the 
globe  on  which  his  forefinger  rested),  to  think 
how  little  they  changed  for  the  better  when 
they  got  to  the  Don,  or  entangled  their  rafts 
amidst  the  icebergs  of  the  Baltic — so  comforta- 
bly off  as  they  were  here,  if  they  could  but  have 
staid  quiet !” 

“And  why  the  deuce  could  not  they?**  asked 
Mr.  Squills. 

“ Pressure  of  population,  and  not  enough  to 
live  upon,  I suppose,”  said  my  father. 

Pisistratus,  sulkily. — “More  probably  they 
did  away  with  the  Corn  Laws,  sir.*’ 

“Papas!”  quoth  my  father,  “that  throws  a 
new  light  on  the  subject.” 

Pisistratus,  full  of  his  grievances,  and  not 
caring  three  straws  about  the  origin  of  the 
Scandinavians — “ I know  that  if  wo  are  to  lose 
£500  every  year  on  a farm  which  we  hold  rent- 
free,  and  which  the  best  judges  allow  to  be  a 
perfect  model  for  the  whole  country,  we  had 
better  make  haste,  and  turn  Ms ar,  or  Aser,  or 
whatever  you  call  them,  and  fix  a settlement  on 
the  property  of  other  nations,  otherwise,  I sus- 
pect, our  probable  settlement  will  be  on  the 
parish.” 

Mr.  Squills,  who,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  an  enthusiastic  free-trader — “ You  have  only 
got  to  put  more  capital  on  the  land.” 

Pisistratus. — “Well,  Mr.  Squills,  as  you 
think  so  well  of  that  investment,  put  your  capi- 
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prieve,  according  to  the  poetical  admonition, 
u Gather  your  rosebuds  while  you  may,”  it  crop- 
ped a thistle  in  full  bloom,  close  to  the  ear  of 
the  Squire;  so  close  indeed,  that  the  Parson 
thought  the  ear  was  gone ; and  with  the  more 
probability,  inasmuch  as  the  Squire,  feeling  the 
warm  breath  of  the  creature,  bellowed  out  with 
all  the  force  of  lungs  accustomed  to  give  a View- 
hallo! 

“ Bless  me,  is  it  gone?”  said  the  Parson, 
thrusting  his  person  between  the  ass  and  the 
squire. 

u Zounds  and  the  devil!”  cried  the  Squire, 
robbing  himself  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Hush,”  said  the  parson  gently  “What  a 
horrible  oath !” 

“ Horrible  oath ! If  you  had  my  nankeens  on,” 
said  the  Squire,  still  rubbing  himself,  “ and  had 
fallen  into  a thicket  of  thistles  with  a donkey’s 
teeth  within  an  inch  of  your  ear !” 

“ It  is  not  gone — then  ?”  interrupted  the  Par- 
son. 

“No — that  is,  I think  not,”  said  the  Squire 
dubiously ; and  he  clapped  his  hand  to  the  organ 
in  question.  “ No ! it  is  not  gone !” 

“Thank  Heaven  !”  said  the  good  Clergyman 
kindly. 

“Hum,”  growled  the  Squire,  who  was  now 
once  more  engaged  in  rubbing  himself.  “ Thank 
Heaven  indeed,  when  I am  as  full  of  thorns  as  a 
porcupine  ! I should  just  like  to  know  what  use 
thistles  are  in  the  world.” 

“For  donkeys  to  eat,  if  you  will  let  them, 
Squire,”  answered  the  Parson. 

“Ugh,  you  beast!”  cried  Mr.  Hazeldean,  all 
his  wrath  reawakened,  whether  by  the  reference 
to  the  donkey  species,  or  his  inability  to  reply  to 
the  Parson,  or  perhaps  by  some  sudden  prick  too 
sharp  for  humanity — especially  humanity  in  nan- 
keens— to  endure  without  kicking;  “Ugh,  you 
beast !”  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his  cane  at  the 
donkey,  who,  at  the  interposition  of  the  Parson, 
had  respectfully  recoiled  a few  paces,  and  now 
stood  switching  its  thin  tail,  and  trying  vainly 
to  lift  one  of  its  fore  legs — for  the  flies  teased 
it. 

“ Poor  thing !”  said  the  Parson  pityingly. 
“ See,  it  has  a raw  place  on  the  shoulder,  and 
the  flies  have  found  out  the  sore.” 

“ I am  devilish  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  the 
Squire  vindictively. 

“ Fie,  fie  !” 

“ It  is  very  well  to  say  * Fic,  fie.’  It  was  not 
you  who  fell  among  the  thistles.  What’s  the 
man  about  now,  I wonder?” 

The  Parson  had  walked  toward  a chestnut  tree 
that  stood  on  the  village  green — he  broke  off  a 
bough — returned  to  the  donkey — whisked  away 
the  flies,  and  then  tenderly  placed  the  broad 
leaves  over  the  sore,  as  a protection  from  the 
swarms.  The  donkey  turned  round  its  head, 
and  looked  at  him  with  mild  wonder. 
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“I  would  bet  a shilling,”  said  the  Parson, 
softly,  “ that  this  is  the  first  act  of  kindness  thou 
hast  met  with  this  many  a day.  And  slight 
enough  it  is,  Heaven  knows.” 

With  that  the  Parson  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  drew  out  an  apple.  It  was  a fine 
large  rose- cheeked  apple : one  of  the  last  win- 
ter’s store,  from  the  celebrated  tree  in  the  par- 
sonage garden,  and  he  was  taking  it  as  a present 
to  a little  boy  in  the  village  who  had  notably  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Sunday  school.  “ Nay, 
in  common  justice,  Lenny  Fairfield  should  have 
the  preference,”  muttered  the  Parson.  The  ass 
pricked  tip  one  of  its  ears,  and  advanced  its  head 
timidly.  “ But  Lenny  Fairfield  would  be  as  much 
pleased  with  twopence  : and  what  could  two- 
pence do  to  thee  ?”  The  ass’s  nose  now  touch- 
ed the  apple.  “Take  it  in  the  name  of  Charity,” 
quoth  the  Parson,  “ Justice  is  accustomed  to  be 
served  last.”  And  the  ass  took  the  apple. 
“How  had  you  the  heart?”  said  the  Parson, 
pointing  to  the  Squire’s  cane. 

The  ass  stopped  munching,  and  looked  askant 
at  the  Squire. 

“Pooh ! eat  on;  he’ll  not  beat  thee  now!” 

“ No,”  said  the  Squire  apologetically.  “ But, 
after  all,  he  is  not  an  Ass  of  the  Parish ; he  is  a 
vagrant,  and  he  ought  to  be  pounded.  But  the 
pound  is  in  as  bad  a state  as  the  stocks,  thanks 
to  your  new-fashioned  doctrines.” 

“New-fashioned!”  cried  the  Parson  almost 
indignantly,  for  he  had  a great  disdain  of  new 
fashions.  “They  are  as  old  as  Christianity; 
nay,  as  old  as  Paradise,  which  you  will  observe 
is  derived  from  a Greek,  or  rather  a Persian 
word,  and  means  something  more  than  “gar- 
den,” corresponding  (pursued  the  Parson  rath- 
er pedantically)  with  the  Latin  vivarium — viz. 
grove  or  park  full  of  innocent  dumb  creatures. 
Depend  on  it,' donkeys  were  allowed  to  cat 
thistles  there.” 

“ Very  possibly,”  said  the  Squire  drily.  “ But 
Hazeldean,  though  a very  pretty  village,  is  not 
Paradise.  The  stocks  shall  be  mended  to-mor- 
row— ay,  and  the  pound  too— and  the  next  don- 
key found  trespassing  shall  go  into  it,  as  sure  as 
my  name’s  Hazeldean.” 

“ Then,”  said  the  Parson  gravely,  “I  can  onlj 
hope  that  the  next  parish  may  not  follow  your 
example ; or  that  you  and  I may  never  be  caught 
straying !” 


CHAPTER  III. 

Parson  Dale  and  Squire  Hazeldean  parted 
company;  the  latter  to  inspect  his  sheep,  the 
former  to  visit  some  of  his  parishioners,  includ- 
ing Lenny  Fairfield,  whom  the  donkey  had  de- 
frauded of  his  apple. 

Lenny  Fairfield  was  sure  to  be  in  the  way,  for 
his  mother  rented  a few  acres  of  grass  land  from 
the  Squire,  and  it  was  now  hay-time.  And 
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of  Lenny’s  future  prospects:  meanwhile  we  are 
forgetting  the  hay-makers.  Come.” 

The  widow  opened  the  back  door,  which  led 
across  a little  apple  orchard  into  the  fields. 

Parson. — 44  You  have  a pleasant  place  here, 
and  I see  that  my  friend  Lenny  should  be  in  no 
want  of  apples.  I had  brought  him  one,  but  I 
have  given  it  away  on  the  road.” 

Widow. — “ Oh,  sir,  it  is  not  the  deed — it  is 
the  will ; as  I felt  when  the  Squire,  God  bless 
him  ! took  two  pounds  off  the  rent  the  year  he 
— that  is,  Mark — died.” 

Parson. — u If  Lenny  continues  to  be  such  a 
help  to  you,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Squire  may  put  the  two  pounds  on  again.” 

<;Yes,  sir,”  said  the  widow  simply;  14 1 hope 
he  will.” 

“ Silly  woman !”  muttered  the  Parson.  “That’s 
not  exactly  what  the  schoolmistress  would  have 
said.  You  don’t  read  nor  write,  Mrs.  Fairfield ; 
yet  you  express  yourself  with  great  propriety.” 

“You  know  Mark  was  a schollard,  sir,  like 
ray  poor,  poor,  sister ; and  though  I was  a sad 
stupid  girl  afore  I married,  I tried  to  take  after 
him  when  we  came  together.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

They  were  now  in  the  hayfield,  and  a boy  of 
about  sixteen,  but  like  most  country  lads,  to 
appearance  much  younger  than  he  was,  looked 
up  from  his  rake,  with  lively  blue  eyes,  beam- 
ing forth  under  a profusion  of  brown  curly  hair. 

Leonard  Fairfield  was  indeed  a very  handsome 
boy — not  so  stout  nor  so  ruddy  as  one  would 
choose  for  the  ideal  of  rustic  beauty  ; nor  yet 
so  delicate  in  limb  and  keen  in  expression  as 
are  those  children  of  cities,  in  whom  the  mind 
is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body;  but 
still  he  had  the  health  of  the  country  in  his 
cheeks,  and  was  not  without  the  grace  of  the 
city  in  his  compact  figure  and  easy  movements. 
There  was  in  his  physiognomy  something  inter- 
esting from  its  peculiar  character  of  innocence 
and  simplicity.  You  could  see  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  a woman,  and  much  apart  from 
familiar  contact  with  other  children ; and  such 
intelligence  as  was  yet  developed  in  him,  was 
not  ripened  by  the  jokes  and  cuds  of  his  coevals, 
but  fostered  by  decorous  lecturings  from  his 
elders,  and  good  little  boy  maxims  in  good  little 
boy  books. 

Parson. — “Come  hither,  Lenny.  You  know 
the  benefit  of  school,  I see : it  can  teach  you 
nothing  better  than  to  be  a support  to  your 
mother.” 

Lenny,  looking  down  sheepishly,  and  with  a 
heightened  glow  over  his  face. — “ Please,  sir, 
that  may  come  one  of  these  days.” 

Parson. — “That’s  right  Lenny.  Let  me 
see  ! why,  you  must  be  nearly  a man.  How  old 
are  you  ?” 


Lenny  looks  up  inquiringly  at  his  mother. 

Parson. — “ You  ought  to  know,  Lenny  ; speak 
for  yourself.  Hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Fair- 
field.” 

Lenny,  twirling  his  hat,  and  in  great  per- 
plexity.— “ Well,  and  there  is  Flop,  neighbor 
Dutton’s  old  sheep-dog.  He  be  very  old  now.” 

Parson. — “I  am  not  asking  Flop's  age,  but 
your  own.” 

“’Deed,  sir,  I have  heard  say  as  how  Flop 
and  I were  pups  together.  That  is,  I — I — '* 

For  the  Parson  is  laughing,  and  so  is  Mrs. 
Fairfield  ; and  the  haymakers,  who  have  stood 
still  to  listen,  are  laughing  too.  And  poor 
Lenny  has  quite  lost  his  head,  and  looks  as  if 
he  would  like  to  cry. 

Parson,  patting  the  curly  locks,  encourag- 
ingly.— “ Never  mind ; it  is  not  so  badly  an- 
swered after  all.  And  how  old  is  Flop  ?*’ 

Lenny. — “ Why,  he  must  be  fifteen  year  and 
more,” 

Parson. — “How  old,  then,  are  you?” 

Lenny,  looking  up  with  a beam  of  intelli- 
gence.— “ Fifteen  year  and  more  !” 

Widow  sighs  and  nods  her  head. 

41  That’s  what  we  call  putting  two  and  two 
together,”  said  the  Parson.  “Or,  in  other 
words,”  and  here  he  raised  his  eyes  majesti- 
cally toward  the  haymakers — 44  in  other  words 
— thanks  to  his  love  for  his  book — simple  as  he 
stands  here,  Lenny  Fairfield  has  shown  him- 
self capable  of  inductive  ratiocination.” 

At  those  words,  delivered  ore  rot  undo,  the 
haymakers  ceased  laughing.  For  eveu  in  lay 
matters  they  held  the  Parsoa  to  be  an  oracle, 
and  words  so  long  must  have  a great  deal  in 
them. 

Lenny  drew  up  his  head  proudly. 

44  You  are  very  fond  of  Flop,  I suppose  ?” 

“ ’Deed  he  is,”  said  the  widow,  44  and  of  all 
poor  dumb  creatures.” 

44  Very  good.  Suppose,  my  lad,  that  you  had 
a fine  apple,  and  that  you  met  a friend  who 
wanted  it  more  than  you ; what  would  you  do 
with  it?” 

44  Please  you,  sir,  I would  give  him  half  of  it.” 

The  Parson’s  face  fell.  “Not  the  whole, 
Lenny?” 

Lenny  considered.  “If  he  was  a friend,  sir, 
he  would  not  like  me  to  give  him  all !” 

44  Upon  my  word,  Master  Leonard,  you  speak 
so  well,  that  I must  e’en  tell  the  truth.  I brought 
you  an  apple,  as  a prize  for  good  conduct  ia 
school.  But  I met  by  the  >vay  a poor  donkey, 
and  some  one  beat  him  for  eating  a thistle ; so  I 
thought  I would  make  it  up  by  giving  him  the 
apple.  Ought  I only  to  havo  given  him  the 
half?” 

Lenny’s  innocent  face  became  all  smile ; his 
interest  was  aroused.  44  And  did  the  donkey 
like  the  apple?” 

44  Very  much,”  said  the  Parson,  fumbling  in 
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his  pocket,  but  thinking  of  Leonard  Fairfield’s 
years  and  understanding ; and  moreover,  observ- 
ing, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  that  there  were 
many  spectators  to  his  deed,  he  thought  the 
meditated  twopence  not  sufficient,  and  he  gen- 
erously produced  a silver  sixpence. 

“ There,  my  man,  that  will  pay  for  the  half 
apple  which  you  would  have  kept  for  yourself.” 
The  Parson  again  patted  the  curly  locks,  and, 
after  a hearty  word  or  two  with  the  other  hay- 
makers, and  a friendly  “Good-day”  to  Mrs. 
Fairfield,  struck  into  a path  that  led  toward  his 
own  glebe. 

He  had  just  crossed  the  stile,  when  he  heard 
hasty  but  timorous  feet  behind  him.  He  turned, 
and  saw  his  friend  Lenny. 

Lenny,  half  crying,  and  holding  out  the  six- 
pence.— “Indeed,  sir,  I would  rather  not.  I 
would  have  given  all  to  the  Neddy.” 

Parson. — “ Why,  then,  my  man,  you  have  a 
still  greater  right  to  the  sixpence. 

Lenny. — “No,  sir;  ’cause  you  only  gave  it 
to  make  up  for  the  half  apple.  And  if  I had 
given  the  whole,  as  I ought  to  have  done,  why, 
I should  have  had  no  right  to  the  sixpence. 
Please,  sir,  don’t  be  offended ; do  take  it  back, 
will  you?” 

The  Parson  hesitated.  And  the  boy  thrust  the 
sixpence  into  his  hand,  as  the  ass  had  poked  his 
nose  there  before  in  quest  of  the  apple. 

“I  see,”  said  Parson  Dale,  soliloquizing,  “that 
if  one  don’t  give  Justice  the  first  place  at  the 
table,  all  the  other  Virtues  eat  up  her  share.” 

Indeed,  the  case  was  perplexing.  Charity, 
like  a forward  impudent  baggage  as  she  is, 
always  thrusting  herself  in  the  way,  and  taking 
other  people’s  apples  to  make  her  own  little  pie, 
had  defrauded  Lenny  of  his  due ; and  now  Sus- 
seeptibility,  who  looks  like  a shy,  blush-faced, 
awkward  Virtue  in  her  teens — but  who,  never- 
theless, is  always  engaged  in  picking  the  pockets 
of  her  sisters,  tried  to  filch  from  him  his  lawful 
recompense.  The  case  was  perplexing ; for  the 
Parson  held  Susceptibility  in  great  honor,  despite 
her  hypocritical  tricks,  and  did  not  like  to  give 
her  a slap  in  the  face,  which  might  frighten  her 
away  forever.  So  Mr,  Dale  stood  irresolute, 
glancing  from  the  sixpence  to  Lenny,  and  from 
Lenny  to  the  sixpence. 

“ Buon  giomo — good -day  to  you,”  said  a voice 
behind,  in  an  accent  slightly  but  unmistakably 
foreign,  and  a strange-looking  figure  presented 
itself  at  the  stile. 

Imagine  a tall  and  exceedingly  meagre  man, 
dressed  in  a rusty  suit  of  black — the  pantaloons 
tigtyt  at  the  calf  and  ankle,  and  there  forming  a 
loose  gaiter  over  thick  shoes  buckled  high  at  the 
instep ; an  old  cloak,  lined  with  red,  was  thrown 
over  one  shoulder,  though  the  day  was  sultry ; 
a quaint,  red,  outlandish  umbrella,  with  a carved 
brass  handle,  was  thrust  under  one  arm,  though 
the  sky  was  cloudless ; a profusion  of  raven  hair, 
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in  waving  curls  that  seemed  as  fine  as  silk, 
escaped  from  the  sides  of  a straw-hat  of  pro- 
digious brim;  a complexion  sallow  and  swarthy, 
and  features  which,  though  not  without  ci  nsider 
able  beauty  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  were  not  only 
unlike  what  we  fair,  well-fed,  neat-faced  English- 
men are  wont  to  consider  comely,  but  exceedingly 
like  what  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  awful 
and  Satanic — to  wit,  a long  hooked  nose,  sunken 
cheeks,  black  eyes,  whose  piercing  brilliancy 
took  something  wizard-like  and  mystical  from 
the  large  spectacles  through  which  they  shone  ; 
a mouth  round  which  played  an  ironical  smile, 
and  in  which  a physiognomist  would  have  re- 
marked singular  shrewdness  and  some  closeness, 
complete  the  picture : imagine  this  figure,  gro- 
tesque, peregrinate,  and  to  the  eye  of  a peasant 
certainly  diabolical,  then  perch  it  on  the  stile  in 
the  midst  of  those  green  English  fields,  and  in 
sight  of  that  primitive  English  village ; there  let 
it  sit  straddling,  its  long  legs  dangling  down,  a 
short  German  pipe  emitting  clouds  from  one 
corner  of  those  sardonic  lips,  its  dark  eyes  glaring 
through  the  spectacles  full  upon  the  Parson,  yet 
askant  upon  Lenny  Fairfield.  Lenny  Fairfield 
looked  exceedingly  frightened. 

“ Upon  my  word,  Dr.  Riccabocca,”  said  Mr. 

Dale,  smiling,  “ you  come  in  good  time  to  solve 
a very  nice  question  in  casuistry ;”  and  herewith 
the  Parson  explained  the  case,  and  put  the  ques- 
tion— “Ought  Lenny  Fairfield  to  have  the  six- 
pence, or  ought  he  not  ?” 

“ Co$pettoI”  said  the  doctor.  “If  the  hen 
would  but  hold  her  tongue,  nobody  would  know 
that  she  had  laid  an  egg.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

“ Granted,”  said  the  Parson  ; “but  what  fol- 
lows ? The  saying  is  good,  but  I don’t  see  the 
application.” 

“A  thousand  pardons!”  replied  Dr.  Ricca- 
bocca, with  all  the  urbanity  of  an  Italian;  “but 
it  seems  to  me,  that  if  you  had  given  the  six- 
pence to  the  fanciuUo — that  is,  to  this  good  little 
boy — without  telling  him  the  story  about  the 
donkey,  you  would  never  have  put  him  and 
yourself  into  this  awkward  dilemma.” 

“But,  my  dear  sir,”  whispered  the  Parson, 
mildly,  as  he  inclined  his  lips  to  the  Doctor’s 
ear,  “ I should  then  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
inculcating  a moral  lesson — you  understand.” 

Dr.  Riccabocca  shrugged  his  shoulders,  re- 
stored his  pipe  to  his  mouth,  and  took  a long 
whiff.  It  was  a whiff  eloquent,  though  cynical 
— a whiff  peculiar  to  your  philosophical  smoker 
— a whiff  that  implied  the  most  absolute  but  the 
most  placid  incredulity  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Parson’s  moral  lesson. 

“ Still  you  have  not  given  us  your  decision,” 
said  the  Parson,  after  a pause. 

The  doctor  withdrew  the  pipe.  “ Cospetto /” 
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said  he.  “He  who  scrubs  the  head  of  an  ass 
wastes  his  soap.” 

“ If  you  scrubbed  mine  fifty  times  over  with 
those  enigmatical  proverbs  of  yours,”  said  the 
Parson,  testily,  “ you  would  not  make  it  any  the 
wiser.” 

“ My  good  sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  bowing  low 
from  his  perch  on  the  stile,  “ I never  presumed 
to  say  that  there  were  more  asses  than  one  in 
the  story ; but  I thought  that  I could  not  better 
explain  my  meaning,  which  is  simply  this — you 
scrubbed  the  ass’s  head,  and  therefore  you  must 
lose  the  soap.  Let  the  fanciullo  have  the  six- 
pence; and  a great  sum  it  is,  too,  for  a little 
boy,  who  may  spend  it  all  upon  pocket-money!” 

“ There,  Lenny — you  hear  ?”  said  the  Parson, 
stretching  out  the  sixpence.  But  Lenny  retreat- 
ed, and  cast  on  the  umpire  a look  of  great  aver- 
sion and  disgust. 

“ Please,  Master  Dale,”  said  he,  obstinately, 
“I’d  rather  not.” 

“It  is  a matter  of  feeling,  you  see,”  said  the 
Parson,  turning  to  the  umpire ; “ and  I believe 
the  boy  is  right.” 

“If  it  is  a matter  of  feeling,”  replied  Dr. 
Riccabocca,  “ there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  it. 
When  Feeling  comes  in  at  the  door,  Reason  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  jump  out  of  the  window.” 

“Go,  ray  good  boy,”  said  the  Parson,  pocket- 
ing the  coin ; “ but  stop ! give  me  your  hand 
first.  There — I understand  you — good-by !” 

Lenny’s  eyes  glistened  as  the  Parson  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and,  not  trusting  himself  to 
speak,  he  walked  off  sturdily.  The  Parson  wiped 
his  forehead,  and  sat  himself  down  on  the  stile 
beside  the  Italian.  The  view  before  them  was 
lovely,  and  both  enjoyed  it  (though  not  equally) 
enough  to  be  silent  for  some  moments.  On  the 
other  side  the  lane,  seen  between  gaps  in  the  old 
oaks  and  chestnuts  that  hung  over  the  moss- 
grown  pales  of  Hazeldean  Park,  rose  gentle 
verdant  slopes,  dotted  with  sheep  and  herds  of 
deer ; a stately  avenue  stretched  far  away  to  the 
left,  and  ended  at  the  right  hand,  within  a few 
yards  of  a ha-ha  that  divided  the  park  from 
a level  sward  of  table-land  gay  with  shrubs 
and  flower-plots,  relieved  by  the  shade  of  two 
mighty  cedars.  And  on  this  platform,  only  seen 
in  part,  stood  the  squire’s  old-fashioned  house, 
red  brick,  with  stone  mullions,  gable-ends,  and 
quaint  chimney-pots.  On  this  side  the  road,  im- 
mediately facing  the  two  gentlemen,  cottage 
after  cottage  whitely  emerged  from  the  curves 
in  the  lane,  while,  beyond,  the  ground  declining 
gave  an  extensive  prospect  of  woods  and  corn- 
fields, spires  and  farms.  Behind,  from  a belt 
of  lilacs  and  evergreens,  you  caught  a peep  of 
the  parsonage-house,  backed  by  woodlands,  and 
& little  noisy  rill  running  in  front.  The  birds 
were  still  in  the  hedgerows,  only  as  if  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  most  distant  woods,  there  came 
iow  and  then  the  mellow  note  of  the  cuckoo. 
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“Verily,”  said  Mr.  Dale  softly,  “my  lot  has 
fallen  on  a goodly  heritage.” 

The  Italian  twitched  his  cloak  over  him,  and 
sighed  almost  inaudibly.  Perhaps  he  thought 
of  his  own  Summer  Land,  and  felt  that  amidst 
all  that  fresh  verdure  of  the  North,  there  was  no 
heritage  for  the  stranger. 

However,  before  the  Parson  could  notice  the 
sigh  or  conjecture  the  cause,  Dr.  Riccabocca’s 
thin  lips  took  an  expression  almost  malignant. 

“ Per  Bacco /”  said  he;  “in  every  country  I 
find  that  the  rooks  settle  where  the  trees  are  the 
finest.  I am  sure  that,  when  Noah  first  landed 
on  Ararat,  he  must  have  found  some  gentleman 
in  black  already  settled  in  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  waiting  for  his  tenth  of  the 
cattle  as  they  came  out  of  the  ark.” 

The  Parson  turned  his  meek  eyes  to  the  phi- 
losopher, and  there  was  in  them  something  so 
deprecating  rather  than  reproachful,  that  Dr. 
Riccabocca  turned  away  his  face,  and  refilled 
his  pipe.  Dr.  Riccabocca  abhorred  priests ; hut 
though  Parson  Dale  was  emphatically  a parson, 
he  seemed  at  that  moment  so  little  of  what  Dr. 
Riccabocca  understood  by  a priest,  that  the 
Italian’s  heart  smote  him  for  his  irreverent  jest 
on  the  cloth.  Luckily  at  this  moment  there 
was  a diversion  to  that  untoward  commence- 
ment of  conversation,  in  the  appearance  of  no 
less  a personage  than  the  donkey  himself— 1 
moan  the  donkey  who  ate  the  apple. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Tinker  was  a stout  swarthy  fellow, 
jovial  and  musical  withal,  for  he  was  singing  a 
stave  as  he  flourished  his  staff,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  refrain  down  came  the  staff  on  the 
quarters  of  the  donkey.  The  tinker  went  be- 
hind and  sung,  the  donkey  went  before  and  was 
thwacked. 

“ Yours  is  a droll  country,”  quoth  Dr.  Ricca- 
bocca; “in  mine  it  is  not  the  ass  that  walks 
first  in  the  procession,  who  gets  the  blows. *T 

The  Parson  jumped  from  the  stile,  and,  look- 
ing over  the  hedge  that  divided  the  field  from 
the  road — “ Gently,  gently,”  said  ho ; “ the  sound 
of  the  stick  spoils  the  singing  1 0 Mr.  Sprott, 

Mr.  Sprott ! a good  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast.” 

The  donkey  seemed  to  recognize  the  voice 
of  its  friend,  for  it  stopped  short,  pricked  one 
ear  wistfully,  and  looked  up. 

The  Tinker  touched  his  hat,  and  looked  up 
too.  “ Lord  bless  your  reverence ! he  docs  not 
mind  it,  he  likes  it.  I vould  not  hurt  thee; 
vould  I,  Neddy  ?” 

The  donkey  shook  his  head  and  shivered; 
perhaps  a fly  had  settled  on  the  sore,  which  the 
chestnut  leaves  no  longer  protected. 

“I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to  hurt  him, 
Sprott,”  said  the  Parson,  more  politely,  I fear, 
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Chan  honestly — for  he  had  seen  enough  of  that 
cross-grained  thing  called  the  human  heart, 
even  in  the  little  world  of  a country  parish,  to 
know  that  it  requires  management,  and  coax- 
ing, and  flattering,  to  interfere  successfully 
between  a man  and  his  own,  donkey — “ I am 
sure  you  did  not  mean  to  hurt  him ; but  he  has 
already  got  a sore  on  his  shoulder  as  big  as  my 
hand,  poor  thing  1” 

“Lord  love  ’un  1 yes ; that  vas  done  a play- 
ing with  the  manger,  the  day  I gave  ’un  oats !” 
said  the  Tinker. 

Or.  Riecabocca  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and 
surveyed  the  ass.  The  ass  pricked  up  his  other 
ear,  and  surveyed  Or.  Riccabocca.  In  that 
mutual  survey  of  physical  qualifications,  each 
being  regarded  according  to  the  average  sym- 
metry of  its  species,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  philosopher. 

The  Parson  had  a great  notion  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  friend,  in  all  matters  not  immediately 
ecclesiastical. 

“ Say  a good  word  for  the  donkey  1”  whis- 
pered he. 

“ Sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  addressing  Mr.  Sprott, 
with  a respectful  salutation,  “ there’s  a great 
kettle  at  my  house — the  Casino — which  wants 
soldering ; can  you  recommend  me  a Tinker?” 

“Why,  that’s  all  in  my  line,”  said  Sprott, 
“and  there  bent  a Tinker  in  the  country  that  I 
vould  recommend  like  myself,  thof  I say  it.” 

“ You  jest,  good  sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  smiling 
pleasantly.  “ A man  who  can’t  mend  a hole  in 
his  own  donkey,  can  nover  demean  himself  by 
patching  up  my  great  kettle.” 

“Lord,  sir!”  said  the  Tinker,  archly,  “if  I 
had  known  that  poor  Neddy  had  had  two  sitch 
friends  in  court,  I’d  have  seen  he  was  a gintle- 
man,  and  treated  him  as  sitch.” 

“ Corpo  di  Bacco /”  quoth  the  Doctor,  “though 
that  jest’s  not  new,  I think  the  Tinker  comes 
very  well  out  of  it.” 

“ True ; but  the  donkey !”  said  the  Parson, 
t:  I’vc  a great  mind  to  buy  it.” 

“ Permit  me  to  tell  you  an  anecdote  in  point,” 
said  Dr.  Riccabocca. 

“ Well  ?”  said  the  Parson,  interrogatively. 

“ Once  in  a time,”  pursued  Riccabocca,  “ the 
Emperor  Adrian,  going  to  the  public  baths, 
saw  an  old  soldier,  who  had  served  under  him, 
rubbing  his  back  against  the  marble  wall.  The 
emperor,  who  was  a wise,  and  therefore  a curi- 
ous, inquisitive  man,  sent  for  the  soldier,  and 
asked  him  why  he  resorted  to  that  sort  of  fric- 
tion. 1 Because,’  answered  the  veteran,  ‘ 1 am 
too  poor  to  have  slaves  to  rub  mo  down.’  The 
emperor  was  touched,  and  gave  him  slaves  and 
money.  The  next  day,  when  Adrian  went  to 
the  baths,  all  the  old  men  in  the  city  w'ere  to  be 
seen  rubbing  themselves  against  the  marble  as 
hard  as  they  could.  The  emperor  sent  for  them, 
and  asked  them  the  same  question  which  he  had 


put  to  the  soldier ; the  cunning  old  rogues,  of 
course,  made  the  same  answer.  4 Friends,’  said 
Adrian,  ‘since  there  are  so  many  of  you,  you 
will  just  rub  one  another !’  Mr.  Dale,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  have  all  the  donkeys  in  the  county 
with  holes  in  their  shoulders,  you  had  better  not 
buy  the  Tinker’s !” 

“ It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  the 
least  bit  of  good,”  groaned  the  Parson,  as  he 
broke  a twig  off  the  hedge  nervously,  snapped  it 
in  two,  and  flung  the  fragments  on  the  road — 
one  of  them  hit  the  donkey  on  the  nose.  If  the 
ass  could  have  spoken  Latin,  he  would  have 
said,  “ Et  tu,  Brute  f"  As  it  was,  he  hung 
down  his  ears,  and  walked  on. 

“ Gee  hup,”  said  the  Tinker,  and  he  followed 
the  ass.  Then  stopping,  he  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  and  seeing  that  the  Parson’s  eyes 
were  gazing  mournfully  on  his  protege , “ Never 
fear,  your  reverence,”  cried  the  Tinker  kindly; 
“I’ll  not  spite  ’un.” 


CHAPTER  VIL 

“ Four  o’clock,”  cried  the  Parson,  looking  at 
his  watch ; “ half-an-hour  after  dinner-time,  and 
Mrs.  Dale  particularly  begged  me  to  be  punc- 
tual, because  of  the  fine  trout  the  Squire  sent 
us.  Will  you  venture  on  what  our  homely  lan- 
guage calls  1 pot  luck,’  Doctor  ?” 

Now  Riccabocca,  like  most  wise  men,  espe- 
cially if  Italians,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
the  credulous  view  of  human  nature.  Indeed, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  detecting  self-interest  in 
the  simplest  actions  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

And  when  the  Parson  thus  invited  him  to  pot 
luck,  he  smiled  with  a kind  of  lofty  complacency; 
for  Mrs.  Dale  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having 
what  her  friends  styled  “ her  little  tempers.” 

And,  as  well-bred  ladies  rarely  indulge  “ little 
tempers”  in  the  presence  of  a third  person,  not 
of  the  family,  so  Dr.  Riccabocca  instantly  con- 
cluded that  he  was  invited  to  stand  between  the 
pot  and  the  luck!  Nevertheless — as  he  was 
fond  of  trout,  and  a much  more  good-natured 
man  than  he  ought  to  have  been  according  to 
his  principles — he  accepted  the  hospitality ; but 
he  did  so  with  a sly  look  from  over  his  specta- 
cles, which  brought  a blush  into  the  guilty 
cheeks  of  the  Parson.  Certainly  Riccabocca 
had  for  once  guessed  right  in  his  estimate  of 
human  motives. 

The  two  walked  on,  crossed  a little  bridge 
that  spanned  the  rill,  and  entered  the  parsonage 
lawn.  Two  dog9,  that  seemed  to  have  sate  on 
watch  for  their  master,  sprung  toward  him 
barking ; and  the  sound  drew  the  notice  of  Mrs. 

Dale,  who,  with  parasol  in  hand,  sallied  out 
from  the  sash  window  which  opened  on  the 
lawn.  Now,  O reader ! I know  that  in  thy  se- 
cret heart,  thou  art  chuckling  over  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  sacred  arcana  of  the  domestic 
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hearth,  betrayed  by  the  author ; thou  art  say- 
ing to  thyself,  “ A pretty  way  to  conciliate  little 
tempers  indeed,  to  add  to  the  offense  of  spoiling- 
the  fish  the  crime  of  bringing  an  unexpected 
friend  to  eat  it.  Pot  luck,  quotha,  when  the 
pot’s  boiled  over  this  half  hour !” 

But,  to  thy  utter  shame  and  confusion,  0 
reader,  learn  that  both  the  author  and  Parson 
Dale  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about. 

Dr.  Riccabocca  was  the  special  favorite  of 
Mrs.  Dale,  and  the  only  person  in  the  whole 
country  who  never  put  her  out,  by  dropping  in. 
In  fact,  strange  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance,  Dr.  Riccabocca  had  that  mysterious 
something  about  him  which  we  of  his  own  sex 
can  so  little  comprehend,  but  which  always  pro- 
pitiates the  other.  He  owed  this,  in  part,  to  his 
own  profound  but  hypocritical  policy;  for  he 
looked  upon  woman  as  the  natural  enemy  to 
man — against  whom  it  was  necessary  to  be  al- 
ways on  the  guard ; whom  it  was  prudent  to 
disarm  by  every  species  of  fawning  servility  and 
abject  complaisance.  He  owed  it  also,  in  part, 
to  the  compassionate  and  heavenly  nature  of  the 
angels  whom  his  thoughts  thus  villainously  tra- 
duced— for  women  like  one  whom  they  can  pity 
without  despising ; and  there  was  something  in 
Signor  Riccabocca’s  poverty,  in  his  loneliness, 
in  his  exile,  whether  voluntary  or  compelled, 
that  excited  pity ; while,  despite  the  threadbare 
coat,  the  red  umbrella,  and  the  wild  hair,  he 
had,  especially  when  addressing  ladies,  that  air 
of  gentleman  and  cavalier  which  is  or  was  more 
innate  in  an  educated  Italian,  of  whatever  rank, 
than  perhaps  in  the  highest  aristocracy  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  For,  though  I grant 
that  nothing  is  more  exquisite  than  the  polite- 
ness of  your  French  marquis  of  the  old  regime — 
nothing  more  frankly  gracious  than  the  cordial 
address  of  a highbred  English  gentleman — noth- 
ing more  kindly  prepossessing  than  the  genial 
good-nature  of  some  patriarchal  German,  who 
will  condescend  to  forget  his  sixteen  quarter- 
ings  in  the  pleasure  of  doing  you  a favor — yet 
these  specimens  of  the  suavity  of  their  several 
nations  are  rare  ; whereas  blandness  and  polish 
are  common  attributes  with  your  Italian.  They 
seem  to  have  been  immemorially  handed  down 
to  him,  from  ancestors  emulating  the  urban- 
ity of  Caesar,  and  refined  by  the  grace  of 
Horace. 

“Dr.  Riccabocca  consents  to  dine  with  us,” 
cried  the  Parson,  hastily. 

“ If  madame  permit  ?”  said  the  Italian,  bow- 
ing over  the  hand  extended  to  him,  which,  how- 
ever, he  forebore  to  take,  seeing  it  was  already 
full  of  the  watch. 

“ I am  only  sorry  that  the  trout  must  be  quite 
spoiled,”  began  Mrs.  Dale,  plaintively. 

‘•It  is  not  the  trout  one  thinks  of  when  one 
dines  with  Mrs.  Dale,”  said  the  infamous  dis- 
simulator 


u But  l see  James  coming  to  say  that  dinner 
is  ready  ?”  observed  the  Parson. 

“ He  said  that  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ago, 
Charles  dear,”  retorted  Mrs.  Dale,  taking  the 
arm  of  Dr.  Riccabocca. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

While  the  Parson  and  his  wife  are  entertain- 
ing their  guest,  I propose  to  regale  the  reader 
with  a small  treatise  apropos  of  that  “ Charles 
dear,”  murmured  by  Mrs.  Dale ; — a treatise  ex- 
pressly written  for  the  benefit  of  The  Domestic 
Circle. 

It  is  an  old  jest  that  there  is  not  a word  in  the 
language  that  conveys  so  little  endearment  as 
the  word  “dear.”  But  though  the  saying  it- 
self, like  most  truths,  be  trite  and  hackneyed, 
no  little  novelty  remains  to  the  search  of  the 
inquirer  into  the  varieties  of  inimical  import 
comprehended  in  that  malign  monosyllable.  For 
instance,  I submit  to  the  experienced  that  the 
degree  of  hostility  it  betrays  is  in  much  propor- 
tioned to  its  collocation  in  the  sentence.  When, 
gliding  indirectly  through  the  rest  of  the  period, 
it  takes  its  stand  at  the  close,  as  in  that  “ Charles 
dear”  of  Mrs.  Dale — it  has  spilt  so  much  of  its 
natural  bitterness  by  the  way  that  it  assumes 
even  a smile,  “amara  lento  temperet  risu” 
Sometimes  the  smile  is  plaintive,  sometimes 
arch.  Ex.  gr. 

(Plaintive.) 

“I  know  very  well  that  whatever  I do  is 
wrong,  Charles  dear.” 

“ Nay,  I am  only  glad  you  amused  yourself 
so  much  without  me,  Charles  dear.” 

I “ Not  quite  so  loud ! If  you  had,  but  my  poor 
head,  Charles  dear,”  &c. 

| (Arch.) 

“ If  you  could  spill  the  ink  any  where  but  oc 
the  best  table-cloth,  Charles  dear  J” 

11  But  though  you  must  always  have  your  own 
way,  you  are  not  quite  faultless,  own,  Charles 
dear,”  &c. 

In  this  collocation  occur  many  dears,  parental 
as  well  as  conjugal ; as — u Hold  up  your  head, 
and  don’t  look  quite  so  cross,  dear.” 

“ Be  a good  boy  for  once  in  your  life — that** 
a dear,”  &c. 

When  the  enemy  stops  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence,  its  venom  is  naturally  less  exhausted. 
Ex.  gr. 

“ Really,  I must  say.  Charles  dear,  that  you 
are  the  most  fidgety  person,”  &c. 

“ And  if  the  house  bills  were  so  high  last 
week,  Charles  dear,  I should  just  like  to  know 
whose  fault  it  was — thatfs  all.” 

“ Do  you  think,  Charles  dear,  that  you  could  put 
your  feet  any  where  except  upon  the  chintz  sofa?’* 

64  But  you  know,  Charles  dear,  that  you  care 
no  more  for  me  and  the  children  than,”  &c. 

But  if  the  fatal  word  spring  up,  in  its  primi 
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tire  freshness,  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  bow 
your  head  to  the  storm.  It  then  assumes  the 
majesty  of  “my”  before  it;  is  generally  more 
than  simple  objurgation— it  prefaces  a sermon. 
My  candor  obliges  me  to  confess  that  this  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  hateful  monosyllable  is  more 
usually  employed  by  the  marital  part  of  the  one 
flesh  ; and  has  something  about  it  of  the  odious 
assumption  of  the  Petruchian  pater  •familiar — 
the  head  of  the  family — boding,  not  perhaps 
“ peace,  and  love,  and  quiet  life,”  but  oertainly 
“awful  rule  and  right  supremacy.”  Ex . gr. 

“ My  dear  Jane — I wish  you  would  just  put 
by  that  everlasting  tent»stitch,  and  listen  to  me 
for  a few  moments,”  &c. 

“ My  dear  Jane — I wish  you  would  under- 
o id  me  for  once — don’t  think  I am  angry — 
uc,  ik.1  I am  hurt.  You  must  consider,”  Ac. 

uMy  cieai  Jane — I don’t  know  if  it  is  your 
intention  to  ruin  me ; but  I only  wish  you  would 
ao  as  all  other  women  do  who  care  three  straws 
tor  their  husbands’  property,”  &c. 

“ My  dear  Jane — I wish  you  to  understand 
that  I am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be 
jealous;  but  I’ll  be  d— d if  that  puppy,  Captain 
Pretty  man,”  &c. 

Now,  if  that  same  “dear”  conld  be  thor- 
oughly raked  and  hoed  out  of  the  connubial 
garden,  I don’t  think  that  the  remaining  nettles 
would  signify  a button.  But  even  as  it  was, 
Parson  Dale,  good  man,  would  have  prized  his 
garden  beyond  all  the  bowers  which  Spenser 
aoda  Tsso  have  sung  so  musically,  though  there 
had  not  been  a single  specimen  of  “dear,” 
whether  the  dear  humilis , or  the  dear  superba  ; 
the  dear  pallida , rubra,  or  nigra  ; the  dear  um- 
brosa,  florens , spicata ; the  dear  sarit,  or  the 
dear  horrida ; no,  not  a single  dear  in  the  whole 
horticulture  of  matrimony  which  Mrs.  Dale  had 
not  brought  to  perfection ; but  this,  fortunately, 
was  far  from  being  the  case.  The  dears  of  Mrs. 
Dale  were  only  wild  flowers,  after  all. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Dr.  Riccabocca 
walked  home  across  the  fields.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dale  had  accompanied  him  half  way;  and  as 
they  now  turned  back  to  the  Parsonage,  they 
looked  behind,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  tall, 
outlandish  figure,  winding  slowly  through  the 
path  amidst  the  waves  of  the  green  com. 

“Poor  man!”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  feelingly; 
44  and  the  button  was  off  his  wristband ! What 
i pity  he  has  nobody  to  take  care  of  him  1 He 
teems  very  domestic.  Don’t  you  think,  Charles, 
t would  be  a great  blessing  if  we  could  get 
aim  a good  wife  ?” 

44  Um,”  said  the  Parson;  “I  doubt  if  he 
values  the  married  state  as  he  ought.” 

44  What  do  you  mean,  Charles  ? I never  saw 
a more  polite  to  ladies  in  my  life.” 

Vol.  I.— No.  6.— Uu 


44  Yes,  but—” 

“ But  what  ? You  are  always  so  mysterious, 
Charles  dear.” 

44  Mysterious ! No,  Cany ; but  if  you  could 
hear  what  the  Doctor  says  of  the  ladies  some- 
times.” 

44  Ay,  when  you  men  get  together,  my  dear. 
I know  what  that  means — pretty  things  you  say 
of  us.  But  you  are  all  alike;  you  know  you 
are,  love !” 

44 1 am  sure,”  said  the  Parson,  simply,  44  that 
I have  good  cause  to  speak  well  of  the  sex — 
when  I think  of  you,  and  my  poor  mother.” 

Mrs.  Dale,  who,  with  all  her  “tempers,”  was 
an  excellent  woman,  and  loved  her  husband 
with  the  whole  of  her  quick  little  heart,  was 
touched.  She  pressed  his  hand,  and  did  not 
call  him  dear  all  the  way  home. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  passed  the  fields,  and 
came  upon  the  high-road  about  two  miles  from 
Hazeldean.  On  one  side  stood  an  old-fashioned 
solitary  inn,  such  as  English  inns  used  to  be  be- 
fore they  became  railway  hotels — square,  solid, 
old-fashioned,  looking  so  hospitable  and  comfort- 
able, with  their  great  signs  swinging  from  some 
elm  tree  in  front,  and  the  long  row  of  stables 
standing  a little  back,  with  a chaise  or  two  in 
the  yard,  and  the  jolly  landlord  talking  of  the 
crops  to  some  stout  farmer,  who  has  stopped 
his  rough  pony  at  the  well-known  door.  Oppo- 
site this  inn,  on  the  other  side  the  road,  stood 
the  habitation  of  Dr.  Riccabocca. 

A few  years  before  the  date*  of  these  annals, 
the  stage-coach,  on  its  way  to  London,  from  a 
seaport  town,  stopped  at  the  inn,  as  was  its 
wont,  for  a good  hour,  that  its  passengers  might 
dine  like  Christian  Englishmen — not  gulp  down 
a basin  of  scalding  9oup,  like  everlasting  heathen 
Yankees,  with  that  cursed  railway  whistle  shriek- 
ing like  a fiend  in  their  ears  ! It  was  the  best 
dining-place  on  the  whole  road,  for  the  trout  in 
the  neighboring  rill  were  famous,  and  so  was 
the  mutton  which  came  from  Hazeldean  Park. 

From  the  outside  of  the  coach  had  descended 
two  passengers  who,  alone,  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  mutton  and  trout,  refused  to  dine 
— two  melancholy-looking  foreigners,  of  whom 
one  was  Signor  Ricqabocca,  much  the  same  as 
we  see  him  now,  only  that  the  black  suit,  was 
less  threadbare,  the  tall  form  less  meagre,  and 
he  did  not  then  wear  spectacles  ; and  the  other 
was  his  servant,  “They  would  walk  about 
while  the  coach  stopped.”  Now  the  Italian’s 
eye  had  been  caught  by  a mouldering  disman- 
tled house  on  the  other  side  the  road,  which 
nevertheless  was  well  situated ; half-way  up  a 
green  hill,  with  its  aspect  due  south,  a little 
cascade  falling  down  artificial  rook-work,  and 
a terrace  with  a balustrade,  and  a few  broken 
urns  and  statues  before  its  Ionic  portico ; while 
on  the  roadside  stood  a board,  with  characters 
already  half  effaced,  implying  that  the  house 
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was  to  be  “Let  unfurnished,  with  or  without 
land.” 

The  abode  that  looked  so  cheerless,  and 
which  had  so  evidently  hung  long  on  hand, 
was  the  property  of  Squire  Hazeldean.  It  had 
been  built  by  his  grandfather  on  the  female 
side — a country  gentleman  who  had  actually 
been  in  Italy  (a  journey  rare  enough  to  boast 
of  in  those  days),  and  who,  on  his  return  home, 
had  attempted  a miniature  imitation  of  an  Italian 
villa.  He  left  an  only  daughter  and  sole  heiress, 
who  married  Squire  Hazeldean’s  father;  and 
since  that  time,  the  house,  abandoned  by  its 
proprietors  for  the  larger  residenoe  of  the  Ha- 
zeldeans, had  been  uninhabited  and  neglected. 
Several  tenants,  indeed,  had  offered  themselves : 
but  your  Squire,  is  slow  in  admitting  upon  his 
own  property  a rival  neighbor.  Some  wanted 
shooting.  “That,”  said  the  Hazeldeans,  who 
were  great  sportsmen  and  strict  preservers, 
“ was  quite  out  of  the  question.”  Others  were 
fine  folks  from  London.  “London  servants,” 
said  the  Hazeldeans,  who  were  moral  and  pru- 
dent people,  “ would  corrupt  their  own,  and 
bring  London  prices.”  Others,  again,  were 
retired  manufacturers,  at  whom  the  Hazeldeans 
turned  up  their  agricultural  noses.  In  short, 
some  were  too  grand,  and  others  too  vulgar. 
Some  were  refused  because  they  were  known 
so  well : “ Friends  are  best  at  a distance,”  said 
the  Hazeldeans.  Others  because  they  were  not 
known  at  all : “ No  good  comes  of  strangers,” 
said  the  Hazeldeans.  And  finally,  ns  the  house 
fell  more  and  more  into  decay,  no  one  would 
take  it  unless  it  was  put  into  thorough  repair : 
“ As  if  one  was  made  of  money !”  said  the 
Hazeldeans.  In  short,  there  stood  the  house 
unoccupied  and  ruinous;  and  there,  on  its  ter- 
race, stood  the  two  forlorn  Italians,  surveying 
it  with  a smile  at  each  other,  as,  for  the  first 
time  since  they  set  foot  in  England,  they  recog- 
nized, in  dilapidated  pilasters  and  broken  statues, 
in  a weed-grown  terrace  and  the  remains  of  an 
(orangery,  something  that  reminded  them  of  the 
land  they  had  left  behind. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  Dr.  Riccabocoa  took 
•the  occasion  of  learning  from  the  innkeeper 
(who  was  indeed  a tenant  ^of  the  Squire’s)  such 
particulars  as  he  could  collect ; and  a few  days 
afterward  Mr.  Hazeldean  received  a letter  from 
a solicitor  of  repute  in  London,  stating  that  a 
very  respectable  foreign  gentleman  bad  com- 
missioned him  to  treat  for  Clump  Lodge,  other- 
wise called  the  “Casino;”  that  the  said  gentle- 
man did  not  shoot — lived  in  great  seclusion  — 
and,  having  no  family,  did  not  care  about  the 
repairs  of  the  place,  provided  only  it  were  made 
weather-proof— if  the  omission  of  more  expens- 
ive reparations  could  render  the  rent  suitable 
to  his  finances,  which  were  very  limited.  The 
offer  came  at  a fortunate  moment — when  the 
steward  had  just  been  representing  to  the 
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Squire  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  keep 
the  Casino  from  falling  into  positive  ruin,  and 
the  Squire  was  cursing  the  fates  which  had  put 
the  Casino  into  an  entail — so  that  he  could  not 
pull  it  down  for  the  building  materials.  Mr. 
Hazeldean  therefore  caught  at  the  proposal  even 
as  a fair  lady,  who  has  refused  tbe  best  offers 
in  the  kingdom,  catches  at  last  at  some  battered 
old  captain  on  half-pay,  and  replied  that,  as  for 
rent,  if  the  solicitor’s  client  was  a quiet  respect- 
able man,  he  did  not  care  for  that.  But  that 
the  gentleman  might  have  it  for  the  first  year 
rent  free,  on  condition  of  paying  the  taxes  and 
putting  the  place  a little  in  order.  If  they 
suited  each  other,  they  could  then  come  to 
terms.  Ten  days  subsequently  to  this  gracioos 
reply,  Signor  Riocabocca  and  bis  servant  ar- 
rived; and,  before  the  year’s  end,  the  Squire 
was  so  contented  with  his  tenant  that  be  gave 
him  a running  lease  of  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years,  at  a rent  nearly  nominal,  on 
condition  that  Signor  Riocabocca  would  put  and 
maintain  the  place  in  repair,  barring  the  roof 
and  fences,  which  the  Squire  generously  re- 
newed at  his  own  expense.  It  was  astonishing, 
by  little  and  little,  what  a pretty  place  the 
Italian  had  made  of  it,  and  what  is  more  astoo- 
ishing,  how  little  it  had  cost  him.  He  had  in- 
deed painted  the  walls  of  the  hall,  staircase, 
and  the  rooms  appropriated  to  himself,  with  his 
own  bands.  His  servant  had  done  the  greater 
part  of  the  upholstery.  The  two  between  them 
had  got  tbe  garden  into  order.  The  Italians 
seemed  to  have  taken  a joint  love  to  the  place, 
and  to  deck  it  as  they  would  have  done  tone 
favorite  chapel  to  their  Madonna. 

It  was  long  before  the  natives  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  odd  ways  of  the  foreign  set- 
tlers— the  first  thing  that  offended  them  was 
the  exceeding  smallness  of  the  household  bOk. 
Three  days  out  of  the  seven,  indeed,  both  mao  and 
master  dined  on  nothing  else  but  the  vegetables 
in  the  garden,  and  tbe  fishes  in  the  neighboring 
rill ; when  no  trout  could  be  caught  they  fried 
the  minnows  (and  certainly,  even  in  the  beet 
streams,  minnows  are  more  frequently  caught 
than  trouts).  The  next  thing  which  angered 
the  natives  quite  as  much,  especially  the  female 
part  of  tbe  neighborhood,  was  tbe  very  sparing 
employment  the  two  he  creatures  gave  to  the 
sex  usually  deemed  so  indispensable  in  house- 
hold matters.  At  first  indeed,  they  had  no 
woman  servant  at  all.  But  this  created  such 
horror  that  Parson  Dale  ventured  a hint  upon 
the  matter,  which  Riocabocca  took  in  very  good 
part,  and  an  old  woman  was  forthwith  eugaged, 
after  some  bargaining — at  three  shillings  a 
week — to  wash  and  scrub  as  much  as  she  liked 
during  the  daytime.  She  always  returned  to 
her  own  cottage  to  sleep.  The  man-servant, 
who  was  styled  in  the  neighborhood  “ Jac key- 
mo,”  did  all  else  for  his  master — smoothed  his 
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room,  dusted  his  papers,  prepared  his  coffee, 
cooked  his  dinner,  brushed  his  clothes,  and 
cleaned  his  pipes,  of  which  Riccabocca  had  a 
large  collection.  But,  however  close  a man’s 
character,  it  generally  creeps  out  in  driblets; 
and  on  many  little  occasions  the  Italian  had 
shown  acts  of  kindness,  and,  on  some  more  rare 
occasions,  even  of  generosity,  which  had  served 
to  silence  his  calumniators,  and  by  degrees  he 
had  established  a very  fair  reputation — suspected, 
it  is  true,  of  being  a little  inclined  to  the  Black 
Art,  and  of  a strange  inclination  to  starve 
Jackeymo  and  himself — in  other  respects  harm* 
less  enough. 

Signor  Riccabocca  had  become  very  intimate, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  Parsonage.  But  not  so 
at  the  Hall.  For  though  the  Squire  was  inclined 
to  be  very  friendly  to  all  his  neighbors — he  was, 
like  most  country  gentlemen,  rather  easily  huffed . 
Riccabocca  had,  if  with  great  politeness,  still 
with  great  obstinacy,  refused  Mr.  Hazeldean’s 
earlier  invitations  to  dinner,  and  when  the  Squire 
found,  that  the  Italian  rarely  declined  to  dine  at 
the  Parsonage,  he  was  offended  in  one  of  his 
weak  points,  viz.,  his  regard  for  the  honor  of 
the  hospitality  of  Hazeldean  Hall — and  he  ceas- 
ed altogether  invitations  so  churlishly  rejected. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Squire, 
however  huffed,  to  bear  malice,  he  now  and  then 
reminded  Riccabocca  of  his  existence  by  presents 
of  game,  and  would  have  called  on  him  more 
often  than  he  did,  but  that  Riccabocca  received 
him  with  such  excessive  politeness  that  the  blunt 
country  gentleman  felt  shy  and  pnt  out,  and  used 
to  say  that  “ to  call  on  Riccabocca  was  as  bad 
as  going  to  court.” 

But  I left  Dr.  Riccabocca  on  the  high-road. 
By  this  time  he  has  ascended  a narrow  path 
that  winds  by  the  side  of  the  cascade,  he  has 
passed  a trellis-work  covered  with  vines,  from 
the  which  Jackeymo  has  positively  succeeded 
in  making  what  he  calls  urine— a liquid,  indeed, 
that,  if  the  cholera  had  been  popularly  known  in 
those  days,  would  have  soured  the  mildest  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Health;  for  Squire  Hazel- 
dean,  though  a robust  man  who  daily  carried 
off  his  bottle  of  port  with  impunity,  having  once 
rashly  tasted  it,  did  not  recover  the  effect  till  he 
had  had  a bill  from  the  apotheoary  as  long  as 
bis  own  arm.  Passing  this  trellis,  Dr.  Ricca- 
bocca entered  upon  the  terrace,  with  its  stone 
pavement  smoothed  and  trim  as  hands  could 
make  it.  Here,  on  neat  stands,  all  his  favorite 
flowers  were  arranged.  Here  four  orange  trees 
were  in  full  blossom ; here  a kind  of  summer- 
house or  Belvidere,  built  by  Jackeymo  and  him- 
self, made  his  chosen  morning  room  from  May 
till  October;  and  from  this  Belvidere  there  was 
as  beautiful  an  expanse  of  prospect  as  if  our 
English  Nature  had  hospitably  spread  on  her 
gre'.n  board  all  that  she  had  to  offer  as  a ban- 
quet to  the  exile. 


A man  without  his  coat,  which  was  thrown  over 
the  balustrade,  was  employed  in  watering  the 
flowers ; a man  with  movements  so  mechanical 
— with  a face  so  rigidly  grave  in  its  tawny  hues 
— that  he  seemed  like  an  automaton  made  out 
of  mahogany. 

“ Giacomo,”  said  Dr.  Riccabocca,  softly. 

The  automaton  stopped  its  hand,  and  turned 
its  head. 

“ Put  by  the  watering-pot,  and  come  here,” 
continued  Riccabocca  in  Italian ; and,  moving 
toward  the  balustrade,  he  leaned  over  it.  Mr. 
Mitford,  the  historian,  calls  Jean  Jacques  w John 
James.11  Following  that  illustrious  example, 
Giacomo  shall  be  Anglifled  into  Jackeymo. 
Jackeymo  came  to  the  balustrade  also,  and  stood 
a little  behind  bis  master. 

“Friend,”  said  Riccabocca,  “enterprises  have 
not  always  succeeded  with  us.  Don’t  you  think, 
after  all,  it  is  tempting  our  evil  star  to  rent  those 
fields  from  the  landlord  ?”  Jackeymo  crossed 
himself,  and  made  some  strange  movement  with 
a little  coral  charm  which  he  wore  set  in  a ring 
on  his  finger. 

“ If  the  Madonna  send  us  luck,  and  we  could 
hire  a lad  cheap?”  said  Jackeymo,  doubtfully. 

“Pis  vale  un  presente  che  due  futuri,11  said 
Riccabocco.  “ A bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush.” 

“ Chi  non  fa  quondo  puo,  non  puo  fare  quondo 
vuole ” — (“  He  who  will  not  when  he  may,  when 
he  will  it  shall  have  nay”) — answered  Jackeymo, 
as  sententiously  as  his  master.  “ And  the  Padrone 
should  think  in  time  that  he  must  lay  by  for  the 
dower  of  the  poor  signorina”^- (young  lady). 

Riccabocca  sighed,  and  made  no  reply. 

“She  must  be  that  high  now]”  said  Jackey- 
mo, putting  his  hand  on  some  imaginary  line  a 
little  above  the  balustrade.  Riccabocca’s  eyes, 
raised  over  the  spectacles,  followed  the  hand. 

“ If  the  Padrone  could  but  see  her  here — ” 

“ I thought  I did !”  muttered  the  Italian. 

“He  would  never  let  her  go  from  his  side 
till  she  went  to  a husband’s,”  continued  Jack- 
eymo. 

“ But  this  climate — she  could  never  stand  it,” 
said  Riccabocca,  drawing  his  cloak  round  him, 
as  a north  wind  took  him  in  the  rear. 

“The  orange  trees  blossom  even  here  with 
care,”  said  Jackeymo,  turning  back  to  draw 
down  an  awning  where  the  orange  trees  faoed 
the  north.  “See!”  he  added,  as  he  returned 
with  a sprig  in  full  bud. 

Dr.  Riccabocca  bent  over  the  blossom,  and 
then  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

“The  other  one  should  be  there,  too,”  said 
Jackeymo. 

“To  die — as  this  does  already  I”  answered 
Riccabocca.  “ Say  no  more.” 

Jackeymo  shrugged  his  shoulders ; and  then, 
glancing  at  his  master,  drew  his  hand  over  his 
eyes. 
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There  was  a pause.  Jackeymo  was  the  first 
to  break  it. 

“ But,  whether  here  or  there,  beauty  without 
money  is  the  orange  tree  without  shelter.  If  a 
lad  could  be  got  cheap,  I would  hire  the  land, 
and  trust  for  the  crop  to  the  Madonna.” 

“I  think  I know  of  such  a lad,”  said  Ricca- 
bocca,  recovering  himself,  and  with  bis  sardonic 
smile  once  more  lurking  about  the  corner  of  his 
mouth — “a  lad  made  for  us!” 

u Diavolo !” 

44  No,  not  the  Diavolo ! Friend,  I have  this 
day  seen  a boy  who — refused  sixpence  !” 

“Cota  ituptnda! ” — (Stupendous  thing!)  ex- 
olaimed  Jackeymo,  opening  bis  eyes,  and  letting 
fall  the  water>pot. 

u It  is  true,  ray  friend.” 

44  Take  him,  Padrone,  in  Heaven’s  name,  and 
the  fields  will  grow  gold.” 

44  I will  think  of  it,  for  it  must  require  manage* 
ment  to  catch  such  a boy,”  said  Riccabocca. 
48  Meanwhile,  light  a candle  in  the  parlor,  and 
bring  from  my  bedroom — that  great  folio  of 
Machiavelli.” 


[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 

THE  TWO  GUIDES  OF  THE  CHILD. 

A SPIRIT  near  me  said,  44  Look  forth  upon 
the  Land  of  Life.  What  do  you  see  ?” 

44  Steep  mountains,  covered  by  a mighty 
plain,  a table-land  of  many-colored  beauty. 
Beauty,  nay,  it  seems  all  beautiful  at  first,  but 
now  I see  that  there  are  some  parts  barren.” 

44  Are  they  quite  barren  ? — look  more  closely 
still !” 

41  No,  in  the  wildest  deserts,  now,  I see  some 
gum-dropping  acacias,  and  the  crimson  blossom 
of  the  cactus.  But  there  are  regions  that  re- 
joice abundantly  in  flower  and  fruit ; and  now, 
0 Spirit,  I see  men  and  women  moving  to  and 
fro.” 

44  Observe  them,  mortal.” 

“ I behold  a world  of  love;  the  men  have 
women’s  arms  entwined  about  them ; some 
upon  the  verge  of  precipices — friends  are  run- 
ning to  the  rescue.  There  are  many  wander- 
ing like  strangers,  who  know  not  their  road, 
and  they  look  upward.  Spirit,  how  many,  many 
eyes  arc  looking  up  as  if  to  God  ! Ah,  now  I 
see  some  strike  their  neighbors  down  into  the 
dust ; I see  some  wallowing  like  swine ; I see 
that  there  are  men  and  women  brutal.” 

4 4 Are  they  quite  brutal  — look  more  closely 
still.” 

“ No,  I see  prickly  sorrow  growing  out  of 
c rime,  and  penitence  awakened  by  a look  of 
love.  I see  good  gifts  bestowed  out  of  the 
hand  of  murder,  and  see  truth  issue  out  of  lying 
lips.  But  in  this  plain,  O Spirit,  I see  regions 
— wide,  bright  regions — yielding  fruit  and  flow- 
er, while  others  seem  perpetually  vailed  with 
fogs,  and  in  them  no  fruit  ripens.  I see  pleasant 
regions  where  the  rock  is  full  of  clefts,  and  peo- 
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pie  (all  into  them.  The  men  who  dwell  beneath 
the  fog  deal  lovingly,  and  yet  they  bare  nail 
enjoyment  in  the  world  around  them,  which 
they  scarcely  see.  But  whither  are  these 
women  going?” 

44  Follow  them.” 

44 1 have  followed  down  the  mountains  to  a 
haven  in  the  vale  below.  All  that  is  lovely  k 
the  world  of  flowers  makes  a fragrant  bed  for 
the  dear  children ; birds  singing,  they  breathe 
upon  the  pleasant  air ; the  butterflies  play  with 
them.  Their  limbs  shine  white  among  the 
blossoms,  and  their  mothers  come  down  full  of 
joy  to  share  their  innocent  delight.  They  pelt 
each  other  with  the  lilies  of  the  valley.  They 
call  up  at  will  fantastic  masks,  grim  giants 
play  to  make  them  merry,  a thousand  grotesque 
loving  phantoms  kiss  them ; to  each  the  mother 
is  the  one  thing  real,  the  highest  bliss — the 
next  bliss  is  the  dream  of  all  the  world  beside. 
Some  that  are  motherless,  all  mother's  love 
Every  gesture,  every  look,  every  odor,  every 
song,  adds  to  the  charm  of  love  whioh  fills  the 
valley.  Some  little  figures  fall  and  die,  and  on 
the  valley's  soil  they  crumble  into  violets  and 
lilies,  with  love-tears  to  hang  in  them  like  dew. 

44  Who  dares  to  come  down  with  a frown  into 
this  happy  valley  ? A severe  man  seizes  an 
unhappy,  shrieking  child,  and  leads  it  to  the 
roughest  ascent  of  the  mountain.  He  will  lead 
it  over  steep  rocks  to  the  plain  of  the  mature. 
On  ugly  needle-points  he  makes  the  child  sit 
down,  and  teaches  it  its  duty  in  the  world 
above.” 

44  Its  duty,  mortal ! Do  you  listen  to  the 
teacher  ?” 

44  Spirit,  I hear  now.  The  child  is  informed 
about  two  languages  spoken  by  nations  extinct 
centuries  ago,  and  something  also.  O Spirit, 
about  the  base  of  an  hypothenuse.” 

44  Does  the  child  attend  ?” 

44  Not  much  ; but  it  is  beaten  a*  4y,  and  its 
knees  are  bruised  against  the  rocks,  till  it  is 
hauled  up,  woe-begone  and  weary,  to  the  upper 
plain.  It  looks  about  bewildered  ; all  is  strange 
—it  knows  not  how  to  act.  Fogs  crown  the 
barren  mountain  paths.  Spirit,  I am  unhappy; 
there  are  many  children  thus  hauled  up,  and  as 
young  men  upon  the  plain ; they  walk  in  fog, 
or  among  brambles ; some  fall  into  pits ; and 
many,  getting  into  flower-paths,  lie  down  and 
learn.  Some  become  active,  seeking  right,  but 
ignorant  of  what  right  is ; they  wander  among 
men  out  of  their  fog-land,  preaching  folly.  Let 
me  go  back  among  the  children.” 

44  Have  they  no  better  guide  ?” 

44  Yes,  now  there  comes  one  with  a smiling 
face,  and  rolls  upon  the  flowers  w'ith  the  little 
ones,  and  they  are  drawm  to  him.  And  he  has 
magic  spells  to  conjure  up  glorious  spectacles 
of  fairy  land.  He  frolics  with  them,  and  might 
be  first  cousin  to  the  butterflies.  He  wreathes 
their  little  heads  with  flower  garlands,  and  with 
his  fairy  land  upon  his  lips  he  walks  toward 
the  mountains  ; eagerly  they  follow.  He  seeks 
the  smoothest  upward  path,  and  that  is  but  a 
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rough  one,  yet  they  run  up  merrily,  guide  and 
children,  butterflies  pursuing  still  the  flowere  as 
they  nod  over  & host  of  laughing  faces.  They 
talk  of  the  delightful  fairy  world,  and  resting  in 
the  shady  places  learn  of  the  yet  more  delight- 
ful world  of  God.  They  learn  to  love  the 
Maker  of  the  Flowers,  to  know  how  great  the 
Father  of  the  Stars  must  be,  how  good  must  be 
the  Father  of  the  Beetle.  They  listen  to  the 
story  of  the  race  they  go  to  labor  with  upon  the 
plain,  and  love  it  for  the  labor  it  has  done. 
They  learn  old  languages  of  men,  to  understand 
the  past — more  eagerly  they  learn  the  voices  of 
the  men  of  their  own  day,  that  they  may  take 
part  with  the  present.  And  in  their  study  when 
they  flag,  they  fall  back  upon  thoughts  of  the 
Child  Valley  they  are  leaving.  Sports  and 
fancies  are  the  rod  and  spur  that  bring  them 
with  new  vigor  to  the  lessons.  When  they 
reach  the  plain  they  cry,  “ We  know  you,  men 
and  Women ; we  know  to  what  you  have  aspired 
for  centuries ; we  know  the  love  there  is  in 
you ; we  know  the  love  there  is  in  God ; we 
come  prepared  to  labor  with  you,  dear,  good 
friends.  We  will  not  call  you  clumsy  when  we 
see  you  tumble,  we  will  try  to  pick  you  up; 
when  we  fall,  you  shall  pick  us  up.  We  have 
been  trained  to  love,  and  therefore  we  can  aid 
you  heartily,  for  love  is  labor !” 

The  Spirit  whispered,  “ You  have  seen  and 
you  have  heard.  Go  now,  and  speak  unto  your 
fellow-men  : ask  justice  for  the  child.” 

To-day  should  love  To-morrow,  for  it  is  a 
thing  of  hope;  let  the  young  Future  not  be 
nursed  by  Care.  God  gave  not  fancy  to  the 
child  that  men  should  stamp  its  blossoms  down 
into  the  loose  soil  of  intellect.  The  child’s 
heart  was  not  made  full  to  the  brim  of  love, 
that  men  should  pour  its  love  away,  and  bruise 
instead  of  kiss  the  trusting  innocent.  Love  and 
fancy  are  the  stems  on  which  we  may  graft 
knowledge  readily.  What  is  called  by  some 
dry  folks  a solid  foundation  may  be  a thing  not 
desirable.  To  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  root 
up  all  the  flowers  in  a garden,  to  cover  walks 
and  flower-beds  alike  with  & hard  crust  of  well- 
rolled  gravel,  that  would  be  to  lay  down  your 
solid  foundation  after  a plan  which  some  think  | 
good  in  a child’s  mind,  though  not  quite  worth 
adopting  in  a garden.  O,  teacher,  love  the  child 
and  learn  of  it ; so  let  it  love  and  learn  of  you. 

[From  Dickens’*  Household  Words.] 

THE  LABORATORY  IN  THE  CHEST. 

THE  mind  of  Mr.  Bagges  was  decidedly 
affected — beneficially — by  the  lecture  on 
the  Chemistry  of  a Candle,  which,  as  set  forth 
in  a previous  number  of  this  journal,  had  beeu 
delivered  to  him  by  his  youthful  nephew.  That 
learned  discourse  inspired  him  with  a new  feel- 
ing ; an  interest  in  matters  of  science.  He 
began  to  frequent  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
nearly  as  much  as  his  club.  He  also  took  to 
lounging  at  the  British  Museum;  where  be 
was  often  to  be  seen,  with  his  left  arm  under 


his  coat-tails,  examining  the  wooderful  works 
of  nature  and  antiquity,  through  his  eye-glass. 
Moreover,  he  procured  himself  to  be  elected 
a member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  which  be- 
came a regular  house  of  call  to  him,  so  that 
in  & short  time  he  grew  to  be  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Bagges  likewise  adopted  a custom  of 
giving  conversaziones , whioh,  however,  were 
always  very  private  and  select — generally  con- 
fined to  his  sister’s  family.  Three  courses 
were  first  discussed ; then  dessert ; after  which, 
surrounded  by  an  apparatus  of  glasses  and 
decanters,  Master  Harry  Wilkinson  was  called 
upon,  as  a sort  of  juvenile  Davy,  to  amuse  his 
uncle  by  the  elucidation  of 'some  chemical  or 
other  physical  mystery.  Master  Wilkinson  had 
now  attained  to  the  ability  of  making  experi- 
ments ; most  of  which,  involving  combustion, 
were  strongly  deprecated  by  the  young  gentle- 
man’s mamma;  but  her  opposition  was  over- 
ruled by  Mr.  Bagges,  who  argued  that  it  was 
much  better  that  a young  dog  should  burn 
phosphorus  before  your  face  than  let  off  gun- 
powder behind  your  back,  to  say  nothing  of 
occasionally  pinning  a cracker  to  your  skirts. 
He  maintained  that  playing  with  fire  and  water, 
throwing  stones,  and  such  like  boys’  tricks,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  are  the  first  expres- 
sions of  a scientific  tendency— endeavors  and 
efforts  of  the  infant  mind  to  acquaint  itself  with 
the  powers  of  Nature. 

His  own  favorite  toys,  he  remembered,  were 
squibs,  suckers,  squirts,  and  slings ; and  he  was 
persuaded  that,  by  his  having  been  denied  them 
at  school,  a natural  philosopher  bad  been  nipped 
in  the  bud. 

Blowing  bubbles  was  an  example — by-the- 
by,  a rather  notable  one — by  which  Mr.  Bagges, 
on  one  of  his  scientific  evenings,  was  instanc- 
ing the  affinity  of  child:s  play  to  philosophi- 
cal experiments,  when  be  bethought  him  Harry 
had  said  on  a former  occasion  that  the  human 
breath  consists  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  heavier  than  common  air.  How  then,  it 
I occurred  to  his  inquiring,  though  elderly  mind, 
was  it  that  soap-bladders,  blown  from  a to- 
bacco-pipe, rose  instead  of  sinking  ? He  asked 
his  nephew  this. 

“ Oh,  uncle  !”  answered  Harry,  “ in  the  first 
place,  the  air  you  blow  bubbles  with  mostly 
comes  in  at  the  nose  and  goes  out  at  the 
mouth,  without  having  been  breathed  at  all. 
Then  it  is  warmed  by  the  mouth,  and  warmth, 
you  know,  makes  a measure  of  air  get  larger, 
and  so  lighter  in  proportion.  A soap-bubble 
rises  for  the  same  reason  that  a fire-balloon  rises 
— that  is,  because  the  air  inside  of  it  has  been 
heated,  and  weighs  less  than  the  same  sized 
bubblcful  of  cold  air.” 

u What,  hot  breath  does !”  said  Mr.  Bagges. 
“ Well,  now,  it’s  a curious  thing,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  that  the  breath  should  be 
hot — indeed,  the  warmth  of  the  body  generally 
seems  a puzzle.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  bow  the 
bodily  heat  can  be  kept  op  so  long  as  it  is. 
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Here,  now,  is  this  tumbler  of  hot  grog — a 
mixture  of  boiling  water,  and  what  d’ye  call 
it,  you  scientific  geniuses?” 

41  Alcohol,  uncle.” 

44  Alcohol— well — or,  as  we  used  to  say, 
brandy.  Now,  if  I leave  this  tumbler  of  brandy- 
and- water  alone — ” 

44  If  you  do,  uncle,”  interposed  his  nephew, 
archly. 

44  Get  along,  you  idle  rogue ! If  I let  that 
tumbler  stand  there,  in  a few  minutes  the 
brandy-and- water — eh  ? — I beg  pardon— the 
alcohol-and-water — gets  cold.  Now,  why — 
why  the  deuce — if  the  brand — the  alcohol-and- 
water  cools;  why — how — how  is  it  we  don’t 
cool  in  the  same  way,  I want  to  know?  eh?” 
demanded  Mr.  Bagges,  with  the  air  of  a man 
who  feels  satisfied  that  he  has  propounded  a 
44  regular  poser.” 

“Why,”  replied  Harry,  “for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  room  keeps  warm  so  long  as  there 
is  a fire  in  the  grate.” 

44  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I have  a fire 
in  my  body?” 

44 1 do,  though.” 

44  Eh,  now  ? That's  good,”  said  Mr.  Bagges. 
44  That  reminds  me  of  the  man  in  love  crying, 
1 Fire ! fire  !*  and  the  lady  said,  4 Where, 
where  ?’  And  he  called  out,  4 Here  ! here  !’ 
with  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  Eh  ? — but  now 
I think  of  it — you  said,  the  other  day,  that 
breathing  was  a sort  of  burning.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  I — eh  ? — have  fire,  fire, 
as  the  lover  said,  here,  here — in  short,  that 
my  chest  is  a grate  or  an  Arnott’s  stove  ?” 

44  Not  exactly  so,  uncle.  But  I do  mean  to 
tell  you  that  you  have  a sort  of  fire  burning 
partly  in  your  chest ; but  also,  more  or  less, 
throughout  your  whole  body.” 

44  Oh,  Henry !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
44  How  can  you  say  such  horrid  things  !” 

44  Because  they’re  quite  true,  mamma — but 
you  needn’t  be  frightened.  The  fire  of  one’s 
body  is  not  hotter  ihan  from  ninety  degrees  to 
one  hundred  and  four  degrees  or  so.  Still  it 
is  fire,  and  will  burn  some  things,  as  you  would 
find,  uncle,  if,  in  using  phosphorus,  you  were 
to  let  a little  bit  oi  it  get  under  your  nail.” 

44  I’ll  take  your  word  for  the  fact,  my  boy,” 
said  Mr.  Bagges.  44  But,  if  I have  a fire  burn- 
ing throughout  my  person — which  I was  not 
aware  of,  the  only  inflammation  I am  ever 
troubled  with  being  in  the  great  toe — I say, 
if  my  body  is  burning  continually — how  is  it  I 
don’t  smoke — eh  ? Come,  now  ?” 

44  Perhaps  you  consume  your  own  smoke,” 
suggested  Mr.  Wilkinson,  senior,  44  like  every 
well-regulated  furnace.” 

44  You  smoke  nothing  but  your  pipe,  uncle, 
because  you  burn  all  your  carbon,”  said  Harry. 
“But,  if  your  body  doesn’t  smoke,  it  steams. 
Breathe  against  a looking-glass,  or  look  at 
your  breath  on  a cold  morning.  Observe  how 
a horse  reeks  when  it  perspires.  Besides — as 
you  just  now  said  you  recollected  my  telling 
you  the  other  day— you  breathe  out  carbonic 


acid,  and  that,  and  the  steam  of  the  breath 
together,  are  exactly  the  same  things,  job 
know,  that  a candle  turns  into  in  burning.” 

44  But  if  I bum  like  a candle— why  don’t  I 
burn  out  like  a candle  ?”  demanded  Mr.  Bagges. 
44  How  do  you  get  over  that  ?” 

44  Because,”  replied  Harry,  “your  fuel  is  re- 
newed as  fast  as  burnt.  So  perhaps  you  re- 
semble a lamp  rather  than  a candle.  A lamp 
requires  to  be  fed  ; so  does  the  body — as,  possi- 
bly, uncle,  you  may  be  aware.” 

44  Eh  ? — well — 1 have  always  entertained  an 
idea  of  that  sort,”  answered  Mr.  Bagges,  help- 
ing himself  to  some  biscuits.  “ But  the  lamp 
feeds  on  train-oil.” 

44  So  does  tbe  Laplander.  And  you  couldn’t 
feed  the  lamp  on  turtle  or  mulligatawny,  of 
course,  uncle.  But  mulligatawny  or  turtle  can 
be  changed  into  fat — they  are  so,  sometimes,  I 
think — when  they  are  eaten  in  large  quantities, 
and  fat  will  burn  fast  enough.  And  most  of 
what  you  eat  turns  into  something 'which  boras 
at  last,  and  is  consumed  in  the  fire  that  warms 
you  all  over.” 

44  Wonderful,  to  be  sure,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bagges.  44  Well,  now,  and  how  does  this  ex- 
traordinary process  take  place  ?” 

44  First,  you  know,  uncle,  your  food  is  di- 
gested— ” 

“ Not  always,  I am  sorry  to  say,  my  boy,” 
Mr.  Bagges  observed,  44  but  go  on.” 

44  Well ; when  it  if  digested,  it  becomes  a 
sort  of  fluid,  and  mixes  gradually  with  the 
blood,  and  turns  into  blood,  and  so  goes  over 
the  whole  body,  to  nourish  it.  Now.  if  the 
body  is  always  being  nourished,  why  doesn't  it 
keep  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  like  the  ghost 
in  the  Castle  of  Otranto  ?” 

44  Eh  ? Why,  because  it  loses  as  well  as 
gains,  I suppose.  By  perspiration— eh — for 
instance  ?” 

44 Yes,  and  by  breathing;  in  short,  by  the 
burning  I mentioned  just  now.  Respiration,  or 
breathing,  uncle,  is  a perpetual  combustion.” 

44  But  if  my  system,”  said  Mr.  Bagges,  44  is 
burning  throughout,  what  keeps  up  the  fire  in 
roy  little  finger — putting  gout  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ?” 

44  You  burn  all  over,  because  you  breathe  all 
over,  to  the  very  tips  of  your  fingers’  ends,” 
replied  Harry. 

44  Oh,  don’t  talk  nonsense  to  your  uncle  !” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

44  It  isn’t  nonsense,”  said  Harry.  44  The  air 
that  you  draw  into  the  lungs  goes  more  or  less 
over  all  the  body,  and  penetrates  into  every 
fibre  of  it,  which  is  breathing.  Perhaps  vou 
would  like  to  hear  a little  more  about  the  chem- 
istry of  breathing,  or  respiration,  uncle  ?” 

44 1 should,  certainly.” 

44  Well,  then ; first  you  ought  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  breathing  apparatus.  The  labora- 
tory that  contains  this  is  the  chest,  you  know. 
The  chest,  you  also  know,  has  in  it  the  heart 
and  lungs,  which,  with  other  things  in  it,  fill  it 
quite  out,  so  as  to  leave  no  hollow  space  he- 
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tween  themselves  and  it.  The  longs  are  a sort 
of  air-sponges,  and  when  yoo  enlarge  yoar 
chest  to  draw  breath,  they  swell  oat  with  it, 
and  sock  the  air  in.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
narrow  you*  chest,  and  squeeze  the  lungs,  and 
press  the  air  from  them that  is  breathing  out. 
The  lungs  are  made  up  of  a lot  of  little  cells. 
A small  pipe— a little  branch  of  the  windpipe — 
opens  into  each  cell.  Two  blood-vessels,  a little 
tiny  artery,  and  a vein  to  match,  run  into  it 
also.  The  arteries  bring  into  the  little  cells 
dark-colored  blood,  which  hcu  been  all  over  the 
body.  The  veins  carry  out  of  the  little  cells 
bright  scarlet-colored  blood,  which  is  to  go  all 
over  the  body.  So  all  the  blood  passes  through 
the  lungs,  and  in  so  doing,  is  changed  from 
dark  to  bright  scarlet.” 

“ Black  blood,  didn’t  you  say,  in  the  arteries, 
and  scarlet  in  the  veins?  I thought  it  was  just 
the  reverse,”  interrupted  Mr.  Bagges. 

“ So  it  is,”  replied  Harry.  “ with  all  the 
other  arteries  and  veins,  except  those  that  cir- 
culate the  blood  through  the  lung-cells.  The 
heart  has  two  sides,  with  a partition  between 
them  that  keeps  the  blood  on  the  right  side 
separate  from  the  blood  on  the  left ; both  sides 
being  hollow,  mind.  The  blood  on  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  comes  there  from  all  over  the 
body,  by  a couple  of  large  veins,  dark,  before  it 
goes  to  the  lungs.  From  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  it  goes  on  to  the  lungs,  dark  still,  through  j 
an  artery.  It  comes  back  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  from  the  lungs,  bright  scarlet,  through 
four  veins.  Then  it  goes  all  over  the  rest  of 
the  body  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  through 
an  artery  that  branches  into  smaller  arteries,  all 
carrying  bright  scarlet  blood.  So  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  lungs  on  one  hand,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  on  the  other,  do  exactly  oppo- 
site work,  you  understand.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“Now,”  continued  Harry,  “it  requires  a 
strong  magnifying  glass  to  see  the  lung-cells 
plainly,  they  are  so  small.  But  you  can  fancy 
them  as  big  as  you  please.  Picture  any  one  of 
them  to  yourself  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  say, 
for  convenience  in  thinking  about  it ; that  one 
cell,  with  whatever  takes  place  in  it,  will  be  a 
specimen  of  the  rest.  Then  you  have  to  imagine 
an  artery  carrying  blood  of  one  color  into  it,  and 
a vein  taking  away  blood  of  another  color  from 
it,  and  tbe  blood  changing  its  color  in  the  cell.” 

“ Ay,  but  what  makes  the  blood  change  its 
odor?” 

“ Recollect,  uncle,  you  have  a little  branch 
from  the  windpipe  opening  into  the  cell  which 
lets  in  the  air.  Then  the  blood  and  the  air  are 
brought  together,  and  the  blood  alters  in  color. 
The  reason,  I suppose  you  would  guess,  is  that 
it  is  somehow  altered  by  the  air.” 

“No  very  unreasonable  conjecture,  I should 
think,”  said  Mr.  Bagges. 

“ Well ; if  the  air  alters  the  blood,  most  like- 
ly, we  should  think,  it  gives  something  to  the 
blood.  So  first  let  us  see  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  air  we  breathe  in,  and  the  air  we 


breathe  out.  You  know  that  neither  we  nor 
animals  can  keep  breathing  the  same  air  over 
and  over  again.  You  don’t  want  me  to  remind 
you  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  to  convince 
you  of  that;  and  I dare  say  you  will  believe 
what  I tell  you,  without  waiting  till  I can  catch 
a mouse  and  shut  it  up  in  an  air-tight  jar,  and 
show  you  how  soon  the  unlucky  creature  will 
get  uncomfortable,  and  began  to  gasp,  and  that 
it  will  by-and-by  die.  But  if  we  were  to  try 
this  experiment — not  having  the  fear  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
nor  the  fear  of  doing  wrong,  before  our  eyes — 
we  should  find  that  the  poor  mouse,  before  ha 
died,  had  changed  the  air  of  his  prison  consider- 
ably. But  it  would  be  just  as  satisfactory,  and 
much  more  humane,  if  you  or  I were  to  breathe 
in  and  out  of  a silk  bag  or  a bladder  till  we  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  then  collect  the  air  which 
we  had  b^en  breathing  in  and  out.  We  should 
find  that  a jar  of  such  air  would  put  out  a can- 
dle. If  we  shook  some  lime-water  up  with  it, 
the  lime-water  would  turn  milky.  In  short, 
uncle,  we  should  find  that  a great  part  of  tha 
air  was  carbonic  acid,  and  the  rest  mostly  ni- 
trogen. Tbe  air  we  inhale  is  nitrogen  and 
oxygen ; the  air  we  exhale  has  lost  most  of  its 
oxygen,  and  consists  of  little  more  than  nitrogen 
and  carbonio  acid.  Together  with  this,  we 
breathe  out  the  vapor  of  water,  as  I said  before. 
Therefore  in  breathing,  we  give  ofT  exactly  wThat 
a candle  does  in  burning,  only  not  so  fast,  after 
the  rate.  The  carbonic  acid  we  breathe  out, 
sbowrs  that  carbon  is  consumed  within  our  bodies. 
The  watery  vapor  of  the  breath  is  a proof  that 
hydrogen  is  so,  too.  We  take  in  oxygen  with 
the  air,  and  the  oxygen  unites  with  carbon,  and 
makes  carbonic  acid,  and  with  hydrogen,  forms 
water.” 

“ Then  don’t  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen — that  is,  burn — in  the 
lungs,  and  isn't  the  chest  the  fire-place,  after 
all?”  asked  Mr.  Bagges. 

“ Not  altogether,  according  to  those  who  are 
supposed  to  know  better.  They  are  of  opinion, 
that  some  of  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs : but 
that  most  of  it  is  merely  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
and  dissolved  in  it  in  the  first  instance.” 

“ Oxygen,  absorbed  by  the  blood  ? That 
seems  odd,”  remarked  Mr.  Bagges.  “ How 
can  that  be  ?” 

“We  only  know  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
things  that  will  absorb  gases — suck  them  in — 
make  them  disappear.  Charcoal  will,  for  in- 
stance. It  is  thought  that  the  iron  which  the 
blood  contains  gives  it  the  curious  properly  of 
absorbing  oxygen.  Well ; the  oxygen  going 
into  the  blood  makes  it  change  from  dark  to 
bright  scarlet;  and  then  this  blood  containing 
oxygen  is  conveyed  all  over  the  system  by  tbe 
arteries,  and  yields  up  the  oxygen  to  combine 
with  hydrogen  and  carbon  as  it  goes  along. 
The  carbon  and  hydrogen  arc  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  tbe  body.  The  bright  scarlet  Hood 
mixes  oxygen  with  them,  which  burns  them,  in 
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fact ; that  is,  makes  them  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  Of  course,  the  body  would  soon  be  con- 
sumed if  this  were  all  that  the  blood  does.  Bat 
while  it  mixes  oxygen  with  the  old  substance  of 
the  body,  to  burn  it  up,  it  lays  down  fresh  ma- 
terial to  replace  the  loss.  So  our  bodies  are 
continually  changing  throughout,  though  they 
seem  to  us  always  the  same;  but  then,  yoft 
know,  a river  appears  the  same  from  year’s  end 
to  year's  end,  although  the  water  in  it  is  differ- 
ent every  day.” 

“Eh,  then,”  said  Mr.  Bagges,  44 if  the  body 
is  always  on  the  change  in  this  way,  we  must 
have  had  several  bodies  in  the  course  of  our 
lives,  by  the  time  we  are  old.” 

u Yes,  uncle ; therefore,  how  foolish  it  is  to 
spend  money  upon  funerals.  What  becomes  of 
all  the  bodies  we  use  up  during  our  life-times  ? 
If  we  are  none  the  worse  for  their  flying  away 
in  carbonic  acid  and  other  things  'without  cere- 
mony, what  good  can  w*e  expect  from  having  a 
fuss  made  about  the  body  we  leave  behind  us, 
which  is  put  into  the  earth?  However,  you 
are  wanting  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid  which  have  been  made  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  blood  burning  up  the  old  materials 
of  our  frame.  The  dark  blood  of  the  veins  ab- 
sorbs this  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  the  blood 
of  the  arteries  does  oxygen— only,  they  say,  it 
does  so  by  means  of  a salt  in  it,  called  phosphate 
of  soda.  Then  the  dark  blood  goes  back  to  the 
lungs,  and  in  them  it  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  which  escapes  as  breath.  As  fast  as 
we  breathe  out,  carbonic  acid  and  water  leave 
the  blood ; as  fast  as  we  breathe  in,  oxygen  en- 
ters it.  The  oxygen  is  sent  out  in  the  arteries 
to  make  the  rubbish  of  the  body  into  gas  and 
vapor,  so  that  the  veins  may  bring  it  back  and 
get  rid  of  it.  The  burning  of  rubbish  by  oxygen 
throughout  our  frames  is  the  fire  by  which  our 
animal  heat  is  kept  up.  At  least  this  is  what 
most  philosophers  think ; though  doctors  differ 
a little  on  this  point,  as  on  most  others,  I hear. 
Professor  Liebig  says,  that  our  carbon  is  mostly 
prepared  for  burning  by  being  first  extracted 
from  the  blood  sent  to  it — (which  contains  much 
of  the  rubbish  of  the  system  dissolved) — in  the 
form  of  bile,  and  is  then  re-absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  burnt.  He  reckons  that  a grown-up 
man  consumes  about  fourteen  ounces  of  carbon 
a day.  Fourteen  ounces  of  charcoal  a day,  or 
eight  pounds  two  ounces  a week,  would  keep 
up  a tolerable  fire.” 

“I  had  no  idea  we  were  such  extensive  char- 
coal-burners,” said  Mr.  Bagges.  “They  say 
we  each  eat  our  peck  of  dirt  before  we  die — but 
we  must  burn  bushels  of  charcoal.” 

“ And  so,”  continued  Harry,  the  professor 
calculates  that  we  burn  quite  enough  fuel  to 
account  for  our  heat.  I should  rather  think, 
myself,  it  had  something  to  do  with  it — shouldn’t 
you  ?” 

“Eh?”  said  Mr.  Bagges;  “it  makes  one 
rather  nervous  to  think  that  one  is  burning  all 
over — throughout  one’s  very  blood — in  this  kind 

of  way.” 
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“If  is  very  awful !”  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

“ If  true.  But  in  that  case,  shouldn’t  we  be 
liable  to  inflame  occasionally  ?”  objected  her  hus- 
band. 

44  It  is  said,”  answered  Harry,  44  that  sponta- 
neous combustion  does  happen  sometimes ; par- 
ticularly in  great  spirit  drinkers.  I don't  see 
why  it  should  not,  if  the  system  were  to  become 
too  inflammable.  Drinking  alcohol  would  be 
likely  to  load  the  constitution  with  carbon,  which 
would  be  fuel  for  the  fire,  at  any  rate.” 

“The  deuce!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bagges,  posh- 
ing his  brandy-and-water  from  him.  44  We  bad 
better  take  care  how  we  indulge  in  combusti- 
bles.” 

41  At  all  events,”  said  Harry,  44 it  must  be  bad 
to  have  too  much  fuel  in  us.  It  must  choke  the 
fire,  I should  think,  if  it  did  not  cause  inflamma- 
tion ; which  Dr.  Truepenny  says  it  does,  mean- 
ing, by  inflammation,  gout,  and  so  on,  you  know, 
uncle.” 

“ Ahem !”  coughed  Mr.  Bagges. 

44  Taking  in  too  much  fuel,  I dare  say,  you 
know,  uncle,  means  eating  and  drinking  to  ex- 
cess,” continued  Harry.  41  The  best  remedy, 
the  doctor  says,  for  overstuffing  is  exercise.  A 
person  who  uses  great  bodily  exertion,  can  eat 
and  drink  more  without  suffering  from  it  than 
one  who  leads  an  inactive  life;  a fox-hunter, 
for  instance,  in  comparison  with  an  alderman. 

Want  of  exercise  and  too  muoh  nourishment 
must  make  a man  either  fat  or  ill.  If  the  extra 
hydrogen  and  carbon  are  not  burnt  out,  or  other- 
wise got  rid  of,  they  turn  to  blubber,  or  cause 
some  disturbance  in  the  system,  intended  by 
Nature  to  throw  them  off,  which  is  called  a dis- 
ease. Walking,  riding,  running,  increase  the 
breathing — as  well  as  the  perspiration — and 
make  us  burn  away  our  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  proportion.  Dr.  Truepenny  declares  that  if 
people  would  only  take  in  as  much  fuel  as  is 
requisite  to  keep  up  a good  fire,  his  profession 
would  be  ruined.” 

“The  good  old  advice — Bail  lie’s,  eh? — or 
Abernethy’s — live  upon  sixpence  a day,  and  earn 
it,”  Mr.  Bagges  observed. 

44  Well,  and  then,  uncle,  in  hot  weather  the 
appetite  is  naturally  weaker  than  it  is  in  cold — 
less  heat  is  required,  and  therefore  less  food.  So 
in  hot  climates ; and  the  chief  reason,  says  the 
doctor,  why  people  ruin  their  health  in  India  is 
their  spurring  and  goading  their  stomachs  to 
crave  what  is  not  good  for  them,  by  spices  and 
the  like.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  proper 
things  to  eat  in  such  countries,  because  they 
contain  little  carbon  compared  to  flesh,  and  they 
are  the  diet  of  the  natives  of  those  parts  of  the 
world.  Whereas  food  with  much  carbon  in  it, 
meat,  or  even  mere  fat  or  oil,  which  is  hardly 
any  thing  else  than  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are 
proper  in  very  cold  regions,  where  beat  from 
within  is  required  to  supply  the  want  of  it  with- 
out. That  is  why  the  Laplander  is  able,  as  I 
said  he  does,  to  devour  train-oil.  And  Dr.  True- 
penny says  that  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
M4Gregor  to  drink  raw  whisky  at  deer- stalking 
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in  the  Highlands,  but  if  Major  Campbell  com-  I 
bines  that  beverage  with  the  diversion  of  tiger-  I 
banting  in  the  East  Indies,  habitually,  the  chances 
are  that  the  major  will  come  home  with  a dis- 
eased liver.” 

“Upon  my  word,  sir,  the  whole  art  of  pre- 
serving health  appears  to  consist  in  keeping  up 
a moderate  fire  within  us,”  observed  Mr.  Bagges. 

“Just  so,  uncle,  according  to  my  friend  the 
doctor.  ‘ Adjust  the  fuel,5  he  says,  ‘to  the 
draught5 — he  means  the  oxygen;  ‘keep  the 
bellows  properly  at  work,  by  exercise,  and  your 
fire  will  seldom  want  poking.5  The  doctor’s 
pokers,  you  kuow,  are  pills,  mixtures,  leeches, 
blisters,  lancets,  and  things  of  that  sort.55 

“indeed?  Well,  then,  my  heart-burn,  I sup- 
pose, depends  upon  bad  management  of  my 
fire?”  surmised  Mr.  Bagges. 

“1  should  say  that  was  more  than  probable, 
uncle.  Well,  now,  I think  you  see  that  animal 
heat  can  be  accounted  for,  in  very  great  part  at 
least,  by  the  combustion  of  the  body.  And  then 
there  are  several  facts  that — as  I remember 
Shakspeare  says — 

“ 4 Help  to  thicken  other  prooft, 

That  do  demonstrate  thinly,’ 


“ Birds  that  breathe  a great  deal  are  very  hot 
creatures;  snakes  and  lizards,  and  frogs  and 
fishes,  that  breathe  but  little,  are  so  cold  that 
they  are  called  cold-blooded  animals.  Bears 
and  dormice,  that  sleep  all  the  winter,  are  cold 
during  their  sleep,  while  their  breathing  and 
circulation  almost  entirely  stop.  We  increase 
oar  heat  by  walking  fast,  running,  jumping,  or 
working  hard ; which  sets  us  breathing  faster, 
ind  then  we  get  warmer.  By  these  means,  we 
ilow  up  our  own  fire,  if  we  have  no  other,  to 
rarm  ourselves  on  a cold  day.  And  how  is  it 
hat  we  don’t  go  on  continually  getting  hotter 
nd  hotter?” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bagges,  “I  suppose 
mt  is  one  of  Nature’s  mysteries.” 

“ Why,  what  happens,  uncle,  when  we  take 
iolent  exercise?  We  break  out  into  a per- 
oration ; as  you  complain  you  always  do,  if 
>u  only  ran  a few  yards.  Perspiration  is 
ostly  water,  and  the  extra  heat  of  the  body 
>es  into  the  water,  and  flies  away  with  it  in 
2am.  Just  for  the  same  reason,  you  can’t 
il  water  so  as  to  make  it  hotter  than  two 
mired  and  twelve  degrees;  because  all  the 
at  that  passes  into  it  beyond  that,  unites  with 
ne  of  it  and  becomes  steam,  and  so  escapes. 
>t  weather  causes  you  to  perspire  even  when 
i sit  still ; and  so  your  heat  is  cooled  in  sura- 
r.  If  you  were  to  heat  a man  in  an  oven, 
heat  of  his  body  generally  wouldn’t  increase 
y much  till  he  became  exhausted  and  died, 
ries  are  told  of  mountebanks  sitting  in  ovens, 
meat  being  cooked  by  the  side  of  them, 
losophera  have  done  much  the  same  thing — 
Fordyce  and  others,  who  found  they  could 

* a beat  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  degrees, 
spi ration  is  our  animal  fire-escape.  Heat 

* out  from  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  skin,  in 
er  ; so  the  lungs  are  concerned  in  cooling 
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us  as  well  as  heating  us,  like  a sort  of  regula- 
ting furnace.  Ah,  uncle,  the  body  is  a won- 
derful factory,  and  I wish  I were  man  enough 
to  take  you  over  it.  I have  only  tried  to  show 
you  something  of  the  contrivances  for  wanning 
it,  and  I hope  you  understand  a little  about 
that !” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Bagges,  “breathing,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  is  the  chief  source  of 
animal  heat,  by  occasioning  the  combination  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  in  a sort  of 
gentle  combustion,  throughout  our  frame.  The 
lungs  and  heart  are  an  apparatus  for  generating 
heat,  and  distributing  it  over  the  body  by  means 
of  a kind  of  warming  pipes,  called  blood-vessels. 
Eh  ? — and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  we  have  in 
our  systems  we  get  from  our  food.  Now,  you 
see,  here  is  a slice  of  cake,  and  there  is  a glass 
of  wine — Eh  ? — now  see  whether  you  can  get 
any  carbon  and  oxygen  out  of  that.” 

The  young  philosopher,  having  finished  his 
lecture,  applied  himself  immediately  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  proposed  experiment,  which  he 
performed  with  cleverness  and  dispatch. 


[Prom  Dickens’s  Household  Words.] 

THE  STEEL  PEN 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  CHSAPNESS 

WE  remember  (early  remembrances  are  more 
durable  than  recent)  an  epithet  employed 
by  Mary  Wolstonccroft,  which  then  seemed  as 
happy  as  it  was  original — “ The  iron  pen  of 
Time.”  Had  the  vindicatress  of  the  “Rights 
of  Women”  lived  in  these  days  (fifty  years  later), 
when  the  iron  pen  is  the  almost  universal  instru- 
ment of  writing,  she  would  have  bestowed  upon 
Time  a less  common  material  for  recording  his 
doings. 

While  we  are  remembering,  let  us  look  back 
for  a moment  upon  our  earliest  school-days — 
the  days  of  large  text  and  round  hand.  Twenty 
urchins  sit  at  a long  desk,  each  intent  upon 
making  his  copy . A nicely  mended  pen  has 
been  given  to  each.  Our  own  labor  goes  on 
successfully,  till,  in  sohool-boy  phrase,  the  pen 
begins  to  splutter.  A bold  effort  must  be  made. 

We  leave  the  form,  and  timidly  address  the 
writing-master  with— “ Please,  sir,  mend  my 
pen.”  A slight  frown  subsides  as  he  sees  that 
the  quill  is  very  bad — too  soft  or  too  hard — used 
to  the  stump.  He  dashes  it  away,  and  snatch- 
ing a feather  from  a bundle — a poor  thin  feather, 
such  as  green  geese  drop  on  a common — shapes 
it  into  a pen.  This  mending  and  making  pro- 
cess occupies  all  his  leisure— occupies,  indeed, 
many  of  the  minutes  that  ought  to  bo  devoted 
to  instruction.  He  has  a perpetual  battle  to 
wage  with  his  bad  quills.  They  are  the  mean- 
est produce  of  the  plucked  goose. 

And  is  this  process  still  going  on  in  the  many 
thousand  schools  of  our  land,  where  with  all 
drawbacks  of  imperfect  education,  both  as  to 
numbers  educated  and  gifts  imparted,  there  are 
about  two  millions  and  a half  of  children  under 
daily  instruction?  In  remote  rural  districts, 
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probably;  in  the  towns  certainly  not.  The 
steam-engine  is  now  the  pen-maker.  Heca- 
tombs of  geese  are  consumed  at  Michaelmas 
and  Christmas;  but  not  all  the  geese  in  the 
world  would  meet  the  demand  of  England  for 
pens.  The  supply  of  pates  de  foie  gras  will  be 
kept  up — that  of  quills,  whether  known  as 
primes , seconds , or  pinions , must  be  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  a writing  people. 
Wherever  geese  are  bred  in  these  islands,  so 
assuredly,  in  each  succeeding  March,  will  every 
full-fledged  victim  be  robbed  of  his  quills ; and 
then  turned  forth  on  the  common,  a very  wad- 
dling and  impotent  goose,  quite  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  bird.  The  country  schoolmaster, 
at  the  same  spring-time,  will  continue  to  buy 
the  smallest  quills,  at  a low  price,  clarify  them 
after  his  own  rude  fashion,  make  them  into  pens, 
and  sorely  spite  the  boy  who  splits  them  up  too 
rapidly.  The  better  quills  will  still  be  collect- 
ed, and  find  their  way  to  the  quill  dealer,  who 
will  exercise  his  empirical  arts  before  they  pass 
to  the  stationer.  He  will  plunge  them  into 
heated  sand,  to  make  the  external  skin  peel  off, 
and  the  external  membrane  shrivel  up;  or  he 
will  saturate  them  with  water,  and  alternately 
contract  and  swell  them  before  a charcoal  fire ; 
or  he  will  dip  them  in  nitric  acid,  and  make 
them  of  a gaudy  brilliancy  but  a treacherous 
endurance.  They  will  be  sorted  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  barrels,  with  the  utmost  nicety. 
The  experienced  buyer  will  know  their  value 
by  looking  at  their  feathery  ends,  tapering  to  a 
point ; the  uninitiated  will  regard  only  the  quill 
portion.  There  is  no  article  of  commerce  in 
which  the  market  va^ue  is  so  difficult  to  be  de- 
termined with  exactness.  For  the  finest  and 
largest  quills  no  price  seems  unreasonable ; for 
those  of  the  second  quality  too  exorbitant  a 
charge  is  often  made.  The  foreign  supply  is 
large,  and  probably  exceeds  the  home  supply 
of  the  superior  artiole.  What  the  exact  amount 
is  we  know  not.  There  is  no  duty  now  on  quills. 
The  tariff  of  1846— one  of  the  most  lasting 
monuments  of  the  wisdom  of  our  great  commer- 
cial minister — abolished  the  duty  of  half-a-crown 
a thousand.  In  1832  the  duty  amounted  to  four 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  which  would  show 
an  annual  importation  of  thirty-three  millions  one 
hundred  thousand  quills;  enough,  perhaps,  for 
the  commercial  clerks  of  England,  together  with 
the  quills  of  home  growth — but  how  to  serve  a 
letter-writing  population  ? 

The  ancient  reign  of  the  quill-pen  was  first 
seriously  disturbed  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
An  abortive  imitation  of  the  form  of  a pen  was 
produced  before  that  time ; a clumsy,  inelastic, 
metal  tube  fastened  in  a bone  or  ivory  handle, 
and  sold  for  half-a-crown.  A man  might  make 
his  mark  with  one — but  as  to  writing,  it  was  a 
mere  delusion.  In  doe  course  came  more  care- 
fully finished  inventions  for  the  luxurious,  under 
the  tempting  names  of  ruby  pen,  or  diamond  pen 
— with  the  plain  gold  pen,  and  the  rhodium  pen, 
for  those  who  were  skeptical  as  to  the  jewelry 
of  the  inkstand.  The  economical  use  of  the 
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quill  received  also  the  attention  of  science.  A 
machine  was  invented  to  divide  the  barrel 
lengthwise  into  two  halves;  and,  by  the  same 
mechanical  means,  these  halves  were  subdivid- 
ed into  small  pieces,  cut  pen-shape,  slit,  and 
nibbed.  But  the  pressure  upon  the  quill  sup- 
ply grew  more  and  more  intense.  A new 
power  had  risen  up  in  our  world — a new  seed 
sown — the  source  of  all  good,  or  the  dragon’s 
teeth  of  Cadmus.  In  1818  there  were  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  scholars  in 
the  monitorial  schools — the  new  schools,  which 
were  being  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  Fifteen  years  afterward,  in 
1833,  there  were  three  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand.  Ten  years  later,  the  numbers  ex- 
ceeded a million.  Even  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  two-thirds  of  the  male  population  of  En- 
gland, and  one-half  of  the  female,  were  learning 
to  write  ; for  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  1846,  we  find  this  passage — 4*  Per- 
sons when  they  are  married  are  required  to  sign 
the  marriage  register;  if  they  can  not  write 
their  names,  they  sign  with  a mark : the  result 
has  hitherto  been,  that  nearly  one  man  in  three, 
undone  woman  in  two,  married,  sign  with  marks.” 

This  remark  applies  to  the  period  between  1839 
and  1845.  Taking  the  average  age  of  men  at 
marriage  as  twenty-seven  years,  and  the  aver- 
age age  of  boys  during  their  education  as  ten 
years,  the  marriage-register  is  an  educational 
test  of  male  instruction  for  the  years  1 824-28. 

But  the  gross  number  of  the  population  of  En- 
gland and  Wales  was  rapidly  advanciqg.  In 
1821  it  was  twelve  millions;  in  1831,  fourteen 
millions;  in  1841,  sixteen  millions;  in  1851, 
taking  the  rate  of  increase  at  fourteen  per  cent^ 
it  will  be  eighteen  millions  and  a half.  The 
extension  of  education  was  proceeding  in  a 
much  quicker  ratio;  and  we  may  therefore 
fairly  assume  that  the  proportion  of  those  who 
make  their  marks  in  the  marriage-register  has 
greatly  diminished  since  1844. 

But,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  natural 
desire  to  learn  to  write,  of  that  part  of  the 
youthful  population  which  education  can  reach, 
has  received  a great  moral  impulse  by  a woi* 
drous  development  of  the  most  useful  and  pleas- 
urable exercise  of  that  power.  The  uniform 
penny  postage  has  been  established.  In  the 
year  1838,  the  whole  number  of  letters  de- 
livered in  the  United  Kingdom  was  seventy-six 
millions;  in  this  year  that  annual  delivery  has 
reached  the  prodigious  number  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  millions.  In  1838,  a Commit- 
tee of  the  Houso  of  Commons  thus  denounced, 
among  the  great  commercial  evils  of  the  high 
rates  of  postage,  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people— u They  either  act  as 
a grievous  tax  on  the  poor,  causing  them  to 
sacrifice  their  little  earnings  to  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  corresponding  with  tbeir  distant 
friends,  or  compel  them  to  forego  such  inter- 
course altogether;  thus  subtracting  from  the 
small  amount  of  tbeir  enjoyments,  ami  obstract- 
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ing  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  their  best  at  almost  a white  heat.  There  are  two  men  at 
tffections.”  Honored  be  the  man  who  broke  each  roller.  It  is  passed  through  the  first  pair, 
down  these  barriers ! Praised  be  the  Govern-  and  its  squareness  is  instantly  elongated  and 
ment  that,  for  once,  stepping  out  of  its  fiscal  widened  into  flatness ; rapidly  through  a second 
tram-way,  dared  boldly  to  legislate  for  the  pair,  and  a third,  and  a fourth,  and  a fifth.  The 
domestio  happiness,  the  educational  progress,  bar  is  becoming  a sheet  of  steel.  Thinner  and 
and  the  moral  elevation  of  the  masses ! The  thinner  it  becomes,  until  it  would  seem  that  the 
steel  pen,  sold  at  the  rate  of  a penny  a dozen,  workmen  can  scarcely  manage  the  fragile  sub- 
is  the  creation,  in  a considerable  degree,  of  the  stance.  It  has  spread  out  like  a morsel  of  gold 
Penny  Postage  stamp ; as  the  Penny  Postage  under  the  beater’s  hammer,  into  an  enormous 
stamp  was  a representative,  if  not  a creation,  leaf.  The  least  attenuated  sheet  is  only  the 
of  the  new  educational  power.  Without  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; some 
steel  pen,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  sheets  are  made  as  thin  as  the  two-hundredth 
there  were  mechanical  means  within  the  reach  part  of  an  inch.  And  for  what  purpose  is  this 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  for  writing  result  of  the  labors  of  so  many  workmen,  of  such 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions  of  vast  and  complicated  machinery,  destined  ? — 
letters  that  now  annually  pas9  through  the  Post  what  the  final  application  of  a material  employ- 
Office.  ing  so  much  capital  in  every  step,  from  the 

Othello’s  sword  had  uthe  ice-brook’s  tern-  Swedish  mine  to  its  transport  by  railroad  to 
per;”  but  not  all  the  real  or  imaginary  virtues  some  other  seat  of  British  industry?  The 
of  the  stream  that  gave  its  value  to  the  true  whole  it  prepared  for  one  steel-pen  manufactory 
Spanish  blade  could  create  the  elasticity  of  a at  Birmingham. 

steel  pen.  Flexible,  indeed,  is  the  Toledo.  If  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  a steel- 
thrust  against  a wail,  it  will  bend  into  an  arc  pen  manufactory,  as  regards  ingenuity  of  con- 
that  describes  three-fourths  of  a circle.  The  trivance  or  factory  organization.  Upon  a large 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  steel-pen,  is  to  con-  scale  of  production,  the  extent  of  labor  engaged 
vert  the  iron  of  Dannemora  into  a substance  as  in  producing  so  minute  an  article,  is  necessarily 
thin  as  the  quill  of  a dove’s  pinion,  but  as  strong  striking.  But  the  process  is  just  as  curious  and 
as  the  proudest  feather  of  an  eagle’s  wing,  interesting,  if  conducted  in  a small  shop  as  in  a 
The  furnaces  and  hammers  of  the  old  armorers  large.  The  pure  steel,  as  it  comes  from  the 
could  never  have  solved  this  problem.  The  rolling-mill,  is  cut  hp  into  strips  about  two 
steel  pen  belongs  to  our  age  of  mighty  ma-  inches  and  a half  in  width.  These  are  further 
chinery.  It  could  not  have  existed  in  any  other  cut  into  the  proper  size  for  the  pen.  The 
age.  The  demand  for  the  instrument,  and  the  pieces  are  then  annealed  and  cleansed.  The 
means  of  supplying  it,  came  together.  maker’s  name  is  neatly  impressed  on  the  metal ; 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  steel  pen  and  a cutting-tool  forms  the  slit,  although  im- 
was  first  manifested  to  our  senses  a year  or  two  perfectly  in  this  stage.  The  pen  shape  is  given 
ago  at  Sheffield.  We  had  witnessed  all  the  by  a convex  punch  pressing  the  plate  into  a 
curious  processes  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  concave  die.  The  pen  is  formed  when  the  slit 
by  saturating  it  with  carbon  in  the  converting  is  perfected.  It  has  now  to  be  hardened,  and, 
furnace ; of  tilting  the  bars  so  converted  into  a finally,  cleansed  and  polished,  by  the  simple 
harder  substance,  under  the  thousand  hammers  agenoy  of  friction  in  a cylinder.  All  the  vari- 
that  shake  the  waters  of  the  Sheaf  and  the  Don  ; eties  of  form  of  the  steel  pen  are  produced  by 
of  casting  the  steel  thus  converted  and  tilted  the  punch;  all  the  contrivances  of  slits  and 
into  ingots  of  higher  purity;  and,  finally,  of  apertures  above  the  nib,  by  the  cutting-tool. 
milling , by  which  the  most  perfect  development  Every  improvement  has  had  for  its  object  to 
of  the  material  is  acquired,  under  enormous  overcome  the  rigidity  of  the  steel — to  imitate 
rollers.  About  two  miles  from  the  metropolis  the  elasticity  of  the  quill,  while  bestowing  upon 
3f  steel,  over  whose  head  hangs  a canopy  of  the  pen  a superior  durability, 
unoke  through  which  the  broad  moors  of  the  The  perfection  that  may  reasonably  be  de- 
iistance  sometimes  reveal  themselves,  there  is  a manded  in  a steel  pen  has  yet  to  be  reached. 
;olitary  mill  where  the  tilting  and  rolling  pro-  But  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  is 
esses  are  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  din  most  decided.  Twenty  years  ago,  to  one  who 
f the  large  tilts  is  heard  half  a mile  off.  Our  might  choose,  regardless  of  expense,  between 
ars  tingle,  our  legs  tremble,  when  we  stand  the  quill  pen  and  the  steel,  the  best  Birming- 
lose  to  their  operation  of  beating  bars  of  steel  ham  and  London  production  was  an  abomina- 
ito  the  greatest  possible  density;  for  the  whole  tion.  But  we  can  trace  the  gradual  acquies* 
uilding  vibrates  as  the  workmen  swing  be-  cence  of  most  men  in  the  writing  implement  of 
re  them  in  suspended  baskets,  and  shift  the  the  multitude.  Few  of  us,  in  an  age  when  the 
ir  at  every  movement  of  these  hammers  of  the  small  economies  are  carefully  observed,  and 
itans.  \Ve  pass  onward  to  the  more  quiet  even  paraded,  desire  to  use  quill  pens  at  ten  or 
Uirtg  department.  The  bar  that  has  been  twelve  shillings  a hundred,  as  Treasury  Clerks 
ted  into  the  most  perfect  compactness,  has  once  luxuriated  in  their  use— an  hour’s  work, 
>w  to  acquire  the  utmost  possible  tenuity.  A and  then  a new  one.  To  mend  a pen,  is  trou- 
rge  area  is  occupied  by  furnaces  and  rollers,  blesome  to  the  old,  and  even  the  middle-aged 
he  bar  of  steel  is  dragged  out  of  the  furnace  man  who  once  acquired  the  art ; the  young,  for 
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the  most  part,  have  not  learned  it.  The  most 
painstaking  and  penurious  author  would  never 
dream  of  imitating  the  wondrous  man  who 
translated  Pliny  with  “one  gray  goose  quill.” 
Steel  pens  are  so  cheap,  that  if  one  scratches  or 
splutters,  it  may  be  thrown  away,  and  another 
may  be  tried.  But  when  a really  good  one  is 
found,  we  cling  to  it,  as  worldly  men  cling  to  their 
friends  : we  use  it  till  it  breaks  down,  or  grows 
rusty.  We  can  do  no  more ; we  handle  it  as 
Izaak  Walton  handled  the  frog  upon  his  hook, 
uas  if  we  loved  him.”  We  could  almost  fancy 
some  analogy  between  the  gradual  and  decided 
improvement  of  the  steel  pen— one  of  the  new 
instruments  of  education — and  the  effects  of 
education  itself  upon  the  mass  of  the  people. 
An  instructed  nation  ought  to  present  the  same 
gradually  perfecting  combination  of  strength  with 
elasticity.  The  favorites  of  fortune  are  like  the 
quill,  ready  made  for  social  purposes,  with  a 
little  scraping  and  polishing.  The  bulk  of  the 
community  have  to  be  formed  out  of  ruder 
and  tougher  materials — to  be  converted,  welded, 
and  tempered  into  pliancy.  The  manners  of 
the  great  British  family  have  decidedly  im- 
proved under  culture — “ emollit  mores:'1  may 
the  sturdy  self-respect  of  the  race  never  be 
impaired ! 

[From  Bentley’s  Miscellany.] 

SNAKES  AND  SERPENT  CHARMERS. 

AT  the  present  time  there  are  at  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens  two  Arabs,  who  are 
eminently  skilled  in  what  is  termed  “Snake- 
Charming.”  In  this  country,  happily  for  our- 
selves. we  have  but  little  practical  acquaintance 
with  venomous  serpents,  and  there  is  no  scope 
for  the  development  of  native  skill  in  the  art 
referred  to;  the  visit,  therefore,  of  these  stran- 
gers is  interesting,  as  affording  an  opportunity  of 
beholding  feats  which  have  hitherto  been  known 
to  us  only  by  description.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  give  some  account  of  their  proceedings. 

Visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  will  re- 
mark, on  the  right  hand  side,  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  tunnel,  and  ascended  the 
slope  beyond,  a neat  wooden  building  in  the 
Swiss  style.  This  is  the  reptile-house,  and 
while  our  readers  are  bending  their  steps 
toward  it,  we  will  describe  the  performance  of 
the  Serpent  Charmers. 

The  names  of  these  are  Jubar- Abou-Haijab, 
and  Mohammed- Abou-Merwan.  The  former  is 
an  old  man,  much  distinguished  in  his  native 
country  for  his  skill.  When  the  French  occu- 
pied Egypt,  he  collected  serpents  for  their 
naturalists,  and  was  sent  for  to  Cairo  to  perform 
before  General  Bonaparte.  He  described  to  us 
the  general,  as  a middle-sized  man,  very  pale, 
with  handsome  features,  and  a most  keen  eye. 
Napoleon  watched  his  proceedings  with  great 
interest,  made  many  inquiries,  and  dismissed 
him  with  a handsome  “backsheesh.”  Jubar 
is  usually  dressed  in  a coarse  loose  bernoose 
of  brown  serge,  with  a red  cap  on  his  head. 
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The  gift,  or  craft,  of  serpent-charming,  de- 
scends in  certain  families  from  generation  to 
generation ; and  Mohammed,  a smart  active 
lad,  is  the  old  man’s  son-in-law,  although  not 
numbering  sixteen  years.  He  is  quite  an 
Adonis  as  to  dress,  wearing  a smart,  richly- 
embroidered  dark-green  jacket,  carried — hussar 
fashion — over  his  right  shoulder,  a white  loose 
vest,  full  white  trowsers,  tied  at  the  knee,  scarlet 
stockings  and  slippers,  and  a fez  or  red  cap, 
with  a blue  tassel  of  extra  proportions  on  his 
head.  In  his  right  ear  is  a ring,  so  large  that 
it  might  pass  for  a curtain  ring. 

Precisely  as  the  clock  strikes  four,  one  of  the 
keepers  places  on  a platform  a wooden  box  con- 
taining the  serpents,  and  the  lad  Mohammed 
proceeds  to  tuck  his  ample  sleeves  as  far  up  as 
possible,  to  leave  the  arms  bare.  He  then  takes 
off  his  cloth  jacket,  and,  opening  the  box,  draws 
out  a large  Cobra  de  Capello,  of  & dark  copper 
color : this  he  holds  at  arm's  length  by  the  tail, 
and  after  allowing  it  to  writhe  about  in  the  air 
for  some  time,  he  places  the  serpent  on  the  floor, 
still  holding  it  as  described.  By  this  time  the 
cobra  had  raised  his  hood,  very  indignant  at  the 
treatment  he  is  receiving.  Mohammed  thee 
pinches  and  teases  him  in  every  way ; at  each 
pinch  the  cobra  strikes  at  him,  but,  with  great 
activity,  the  blow  is  avoided.  Having  thus 
teased  the  snake  for  some  time,  Mohammed 
rises,  and  placing  his  foot  upon  the  tail,  irritates 
him  with  a stick.  The  cobra  writhes,  and 
strikes  sometimes  at  the  stick,  sometimes  at  his 
tormentor’s  legs,  and  again  at  his  hands,  all 
which  is  avoided  with  the  utmost  nonchalance. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes,  Moham- 
med coils  the  cobra  on  the  floor,  and  leaves 
him  while  he  goes  to  the  box,  and  draws  out 
another  far  fiercer  cobra.  While  holding  this 
by  the  tail,  Mohammed  buffets  him  on  the  head 
with  his  open  hand,  and  the  serpent,  quite  furi- 
ous, frequently  seizes  him  by  the  forearm. 

The  lad  merely  wipes  the  spot,  and  proceeds  to 
tie  the  serpent  like  a necklace  around  his  neck. 

Then  the  tail  is  tied  into  a knot  around  the  rep- 
tile’s head,  and  again  head  and  tail  into  a double 
knot.  After  amusing  himself  in  this  way  for 
some  time,  the  serpent  is  told  to  lie  quiet,  and 
stretched  on  his  back,  the  neck  and  chin  being 
gently  stroked.  Whether  any  sort  of  mesmeric 
influence  is  produced  we  know  not,  but  the 
snake  remains  on  its  back,  perfectly  still,  as  if 
dead.  During  this  time  the  first  cobra  has  re- 
mained coiled  up,  with  head  erect,  apparently 
watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Arab.  After 
a pause,  the  lad  takes  up  the  second  cobra,  and 
carrying  it  to  the  first,  pinches  and  irritates 
both,  to  make  them  fight;  the  fiercer  snake 
seizes  the  other  by  the  throat,  and  coiling  round 
him,  they  roll  struggling  across  the  stage.  Mo- 
hammed then  leaves  these  serpents  in  charge  of 
Jubar.  and  draws  a third  snake  out  of  the  box. 

This  he  first  ties  in  a variety  of  apparently  im- 
possible knots,  and  then  bolding  him  at  a little 
distance  from  his  face,  allows  the  snake  to  strike 
at  it,  just  dodging  back  each  time  sufficiently 
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far  to  avoid  the  blow.  The  serpent  is  then 
placed  in  his  bosom  next  his  skin,  and  left  there, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  after  a time  to  draw  it  out 
of  its  warm  resting-place.  The  tail  is  pulled ; 
but,  nol  the  serpent  is  round  the  lad’s  body, 
and  will  not  come.  After  several  unsuccessful 
efforts,  Mohammed  rubs  the  tail  briskly  be- 
tween his  two  hands,  a process  whioh — judging 
from  the  writhings  of  the  serpent,  whioh  are 
plainly  visible — is  the  reverse  of  agreeable. 
At  last  Mohammed  pulls  him  hand-over-hand 
— as  the  sailors  say — and,  just,  as  the  head  flies 
out,  the  cobra  makes  a parting  snap  at  his  tor- 
mentor’s face,  for  which  he  receives  a smart 
cuff  on  the  head,  and  is  then  with  the  others 
replaced  in  the  box. 

Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Cey- 
lon, denies  that  the  fangs  are  extracted  from  the 
serpents  which  are  thus  exhibited ; and  says 
Jiat  the  only  charm  employed  is  that  of  courage 
and  confidence— -the  natives  avoiding  the  stroke 
of  the  serpent  with  wonderful  agility;  adding, 
that  they  will  play  their  tricks  with  any  hooded 
snake,  but  with  no  other  poisonous  serpent. 

In  order  that  we  might  get  at  the  truth,  we 
sought  it  from  the  fountain-head,  and  our  ques- 
tions were  thus  most  freely  answered  by  Jubar- 
Abou-Haijab,  Harriet  acting  as  interpreter : 

Q.  How  are  the  serpents  caught  in  the  first 
instance  ? 

A.  I take  this  adze  (holding  up  a sort  of 
geological  hammer  mounted  on  a long  handle) 
and  as  soon  as  I have  found  a hole  containing  a 
cobra,  1 knock  away  the  earth  till  he  comes 
out  or  can  be  got  at ; I then  take  a stick  in  my 
right  hand,  and  seizing  the  snake  by  the  tail 
with  the  left,  hold  it  at  arm’s  length.  He  keeps 
trying  to  bite,  but  I push  his  head  away  with 
the  stick.  After  doing  this  some  time  I throw 
him  straight  on  the  ground,  still  holding  him  by 
the  tail ; 1 allow  him  to  raise  his  head  and  try 
to  bite,  for  some  time,  in  order  that  he  may  ! 
learn  how  to  attack,  still  keeping  him  off  with 
the  stick.  When  this  has  been  done  long 
enough,  I slide  the  stick  up  to  his  head  and  fix  j 
it  firmly  on  the  ground ; then  taking  the  adze,  ; 
and  forcing  open  the  mouth,  1 break  off  the 
fangs  with  it,  carefully  removing  every  portion, 
and  especially  squeezing  out  all  the  poison  and 
blood,  which  1 wipe  away  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  flow ; when  this  is  done  the  snake  is 
harmless  and  ready  for  use. 

Q.  Do  the  ordinary  jugglers,  or  only  the 
hereditary  snake  charmers  catch  the  cobras  ? 

A.  We  are  the  only  persons  who  dare  to 
catch  them,  and  when  the  jugglers  want  snakes 
they  come  to  us  for  them ; with  that  adze 
(pointing  to  the  hammer)  I have  oaught  and 
taken  out  the  fangs  of  many  thousands. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  other  snakes  besides  the 
3obras  for  your  exhibitions  ? 

A . No ; because  the  cobra  is  the  only  one 
that  will  fight  well.  The  cobra  is  always  ready 
to  give  battle,  but  the  other  snakes  are  sluggish, 
only  bite,  and  can’t  be  taught  for  our  exhibi- 
tions. 


Q.  What  do  the  Arabs  do  if  they  happen  to 
be  bitten  by  a poisonous  snake  ? 

A.  They  immediately  tie  a cord  tight  round 
the  arm  above  the  wound,  and  cut  out  the  bitten 
part  as  soon  as  possible — some  burn  it;  they 
then  squeeze  the  arm  downward,  so  as  to  press 
out  the  poison,  but  they  don’t  suck  it,  because 
it  is  bad  for  the  mouth ; however,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  they  sometimes  die. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  cobras  could 
be  exhibited  without  the  fangs  being  removed  ? 

A.  Certainly  not,  for  the  least  scratch  of  their 
deadly  teeth  would  cause  death,  and  there  is  not 
a day  that  we  exhibit  that  we  are  not  bitten, 
and  no  skill  in  the  world  would  prevent  it. 

Such  were  the  particulars  given  us  by  a most 
distinguished  professor  in  the  art  of  snake- 
charming, and,  therefore,  they  may  be  relied  on 
as  correct ; the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he 
acted , as  well  as  related  the  snake-catching, 
bore  the  impress  t of  truth,  and  there  certainly 
would  appear  to  be  far  less  mystery  about  the 
craft  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  The 
way  in  which  vipers  are  caught  in  this  country 
is  much  less  artistic  than  the  Arab  mode.  The 
viper-catcher  provides  himself  with  a cleft-stick, 
and  stealing  up  to  the  reptile  when  basking, 
pins  his  head  to  the  ground  with  the  cleft,  and 
seizing  the  tail,  throws  the  reptile  into  a bag. 
As  they  do  not  destroy  the  fangs,  these  men  are 
frequently  bitten  in  the  pursuit  of  their  business, 
but  their  remedy  is  either  the  fat  of  vipers,  or 
salad  oil,  which  they  take  inwardly,  and  apply 
externally,  after  squeezing  the  wound.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  well-authenticated  fatal  case 
in  man  from  a viper  bite,  but  it  fell  to  our  lot 
some  years  ago  to  see  a valuable  pointer  kiiled 
by  one.  We  were  beating  for  game  in  a dry, 
stony  district,  when  suddenly  the  dog,  who  was 
running  beneath  a hedgerow,  gave  a yelp  and 
bound,  and  immediately  came  limping  up  to  us 
with  a countenance  most  expressive  of  pain ; % 
large  adder  was  seen  to  glide  into  the  hedge- 
row. Two  small  spots  of  blood  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  left  foreleg,  close  to  the  body  of  the 
dog  marked  the  seat  of  the  wound ; and  we  did 
our  best  to  squeeze  out  the  poison.  The  limb 
speedily  began  to  swell,  and  the  dog  laid  down, 
moaning  and  unable  to  walk.  With  some  diffi- 
culty we  managed  to  carry  the  poor  animal  to 
the  nearest  cottage,  but  it  was  too  late.  In 
spite  of  oil  and  other  remedies  the  body  swelled 
more  and  more,  and  he  died  in  convulsions  some 
two  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  Reptile-house  is  fitted  up  with  much 
attention  to  security  and  elegance  of  design ; 
arranged  along  the  left  side  are  roomy  cages 
painted  to  imitate  mahogany  and  fronted  with 
plate-glass.  They  are  ventilated  by  perforated 
plates  of  zinc  above,  and  warmed  by  hot  water 
pipes  below.  The  bottoms  of  the  cages  are 
strewed  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  in  those  which 
contain  the  larger  serpents  strong  branches  of 
trees  are  fixed.  The  advantage  of  the  plate- 
glass  fronts  is  obvious,  for  every  movement  of 
the  reptiles  is  distinotly  seen,  while  its  great 
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strength  confines  them  in  perfect  safety.  Each 
cage  is,  moreover,  provided  with  a pan  of 
water. 

Except  when  roused  by  hunger,  the  Serpents 
are  generally  in  a state  of  torpor  during  the  day, 
but  as  night  draws  on,  they,  in  common  with 
other  wild  denizens  of  the  forest,  are  roused 
into  activity.  In  their  native  state  the  Boas 
then  lie  in  wait,  coiled  round  the  branches  of 
trees,  ready  to  spring  upon  the  antelopes  and 
other  prey  as  they  pass  through  the  leafy  glades ; 
and  the  smaller  serpents  silently  glide  from 
branch  to  branch  in  quest  of  birds  on  which  to 
feed.  As  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Reptile-house  by  night,  we  will  describe  the 
strange  scene. 

About  ten  o’clock  one  evening  during  the  last 
spring,  in  company  with  two  naturalists  of 
eminence,  we  entered  that  apartment.  A small 
lantern  was  our  only  light,  and  the  faint  illumi- 
nation of  this,  imparted  a ghastly  character  to 
the  scene  before  us.  The  clear  plate-glass 
which  faces  the  cages  was  invisible,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  monsters  were  in 
confinement  and  the  spectators  secure.  Those 
who  have  only  seen  the  Boas  and  Pythons,  the 
Rattlesnakes  and  Cobras,  lazily  hanging  in  fes- 
toons from  the  forks  of  the  trees  in  the  dens,  or 
sluggishly  coiled  up,  can  form  no  conception  of 
the  appearance  and  actions  of  the  same  creatures 
at  night.  The  huge  Boas  and  Pythons  were 
chasing  each  other  in  every  direction,  whisking 
about  the  dens  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
sometimes  clinging  in  huge  coils  round  the 
branches,  anon  entwining  each  other  in  massive 
folds,  then  separating  they  would  rush  over  and 
under  the  branches,  hissing  and  lashing  their 
tails  in  hideous  sport.  Ever  and  anon,  thirsty 
with  their  exertions,  they  would  approach  the 
pans  containing  water  and  drink  eagerly,  lapping 
it  with  their  forked  tongues.  As  our  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  darkness,  we  perceived 
objects  better,  and  on  the  uppermost  branch  of 
the  tree  in  the  den  of  the  biggest  serpent,  we 
perceived  a pigeon  quietly  roosting,  apparently 
indifferent  alike  to  the  turmoil  which  was  going 
on  around,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  monster  whose 
meal  it  was  soon  to  form.  In  the  den  of  one  of 
the  smaller  serpents  was  a little  mouse,  whose 
panting  sides  and  fast-beating  heart  showed  that 
it,  at  least,  disliked  its  company.  Misery  is 
said  to  make  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed- 
fellows, but  evil  must  be  the  star  of  that  mouse 
or  pigeon  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  the  comrade  and 
prey  of  a serpent ! 

A singular  circumstance  occurred  not  long 
since  at  the  Gardens,  showing  that  the  mouse 
at  times  has  the  best  of  it.  A litter  of  rattle- 
snakes was  born  in  the  Gardens — curious  little 
active  things  without  rattles — hiding  under 
stones,  or  coiling  together  in  complicated  knots, 
with  their  clustering  beads  resembling  Medusa’s 
locks.  It  came  to  pass  that  a mouse  was  put 
into  the  cage  for  the  breakfast  of  the  mamma, 
but  she  not  being  hungry,  took  no  notice.  The 
poor  mouse  gradually  beoame  accustomed  to  its 
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strange  companions,  and  would  appear  to  have 
been  pressed  by  hunger,  for  it  actually  nibbled 
away  great  part  of  the  jaw  of  one  of  the  little 
rattlesnakes,  so  that  it  died!  perhaps  the  first 
instance  of  such  a turning  of  the  tables.  Aa 
interesting  fact  was  proved  by  this,  namely,  that 
these  reptiles  when  young  are  quite  defenseless, 
and  do  not  acquire  either  the  power  of  injuring 
others,  or  of  using  their  rattles  until  their  adoles- 
cence. 

During  the  time  we  were  looking  at  these 
creatures,  all  sorts  of  odd  noises  were  heard ; a 
strange  scratching  against  the  glass  would  be 
audible ; ’twas  the  Carnivorous  Lizard  endeav- 
oring to  inform  us  that  it  was  a fast-day  with 
him,  entirely  contrary  to  his  inclination.  A 
sharp  hiss  would  startle  us  from  another  quarter, 
and  we  stepped  back  involuntarily  as  the  lantern 
revealed  the  inflated  hood  and  threatening  action 
of  an  angry  cobra.  Then  a rattlesnake  would 
take  umbrage,  and,  sounding  an  alarm,  would 
make  a stroke  against  the  glass,  intended  foi 
our  person.  The  fixed  gaze,  too.  from  the 
brilliant  eyes  of  the  huge  Pythons,  was  more 
fascinating  than  pleasant,  and  the  scene,  taking 
it  all  together,  more  exciting  than  agreeable 
Each  of  the  spectators  involuntarily  stooped  to 
make  sure  that  his  trowsers  were  well  strapf>e<J 
down ; and,  as  if  our  nerves  were  jesting,  a 
strange  sensation  would  every  now  and  then  be 
felt,  resembliog  the  twining  of  a small  snake 
about  the  legs.  Just  before  leaving  the  house, 
a great  dor  beetle  which  bad  flown  in,  attracted 
by  the  light,  struck  with  some  force  against  our 
right  ear ; startled  indeed  we  were,  for  at  the 
moment  our  impression  was  that  it  was  some 
member  of  the  Happy  Family  around  us  who 
had  favored  us  with  a mark  of  his  attention 

In  feeding  the  larger  serpents,  the  Boas  and 
Pythons,  some  care  is  necessary  lest  such  an 
accident  should  occur  as  that  which  befell  Mr. 

Cops,  of  the  Lion  Office  in  the  Tower,  some 
years  ago.  Mr.  Cops  was  holding  & fowl  to 
the  head  of  the  largest  of  the  five  snakes  which 
were  then  there  kept ; the  snake  was  changing 
its  skin,  consequently,  being  nearly  blind  (for 
the  skin  of  the  eye  is  changed  with  the  rest), 
it  darted  at  the  fowl  but  missed  it,  and  seized 
the  keeper  by  the  left  thumb,  coiling  round  his 
arm  and  neck  in  & moment,  and  fixing  itself  bv 
its  tail  to  one  of  the  posts  of  its  cage.  tha< 
giving  itself  greater  power.  Mr.  Cops,  who 
was  alone,  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  immediately  attempted  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  powerful  constriction  by  getting  at  the 
serpent’s  head ; but  the  serpent  had  so  knotted 
itself  upon  its  own  head,  that  Mr.  Cops  could 
not  reach  it,  and  had  thrown  himself  upon  th 
floor  in  order  to  grapple,  with  greater  success, 
with  his  formidable  opponent,  when  fortunately, 
two  other  keepers  came  in  and  rushed  to  the 
rescue.  The  struggle  even  then  was  severe, 
but  at  length  they  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent,  and  relieving  Mr.  Cops 
from  his  perilous  situation ; two  broken  teeth 
were  extracted  from  the  thumb , the  wounds 
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soon  healed,  and  no  farther  inconvenience  fol- 
lowed. Still  more  severe  was  the  contest  which 
took  place  between  a negro  herdsman,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Abson,  for  many  years  Governor  at 
Fort  William,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  man 
was  seized  by  a huge  Python  while  passing 
through  a wood.  The  serpent  fixed  his  fangs 
in  his  thigh,  bat  in  attempting  to  throw  himself 
round  his  body,  fortunately  became  entangled 
with  a tree,  and  the  man  being  thus  preserved 
from  a state  of  compression  which  would  have 
instantly  rendered  him  powerless,  had  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  cat  with  a large  knife  which 
ho  carried  about  with  him,  deep  gashes  in  the 
neck  and  throat  of  his  antagonist,  thereby  kill- 
ing him,  and  disengaging  himself  from  his 
frightful  situation.  He  never  afterward,  how- 
ever, recovered  the  use  of  the  limb,  which  had 
sustained  considerable  injury  from  the  fangs  and 
mere  force  of  the  jaws,  and  for  many  years 
Jimped  about  the  fort,  a living  example  of  the 
prowess  of  these  fearful  serpents. 

The  tiue  Boas,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  re- 
stricted tit  America,  the  name  Python  being  given 
to  the  large  serpents  of  Africa  and  India.  It  is 
related  by  Pliny  that  the  army  of  Regulus  was 
alarmed  by  a huge  serpent,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  feet  in  length.  This  account  is 
doubtful;  but  there  is  a well-authenticated  in- 
stance of  the  destruction  of  a snake  above  sixty- 
two  feet  long,  while  in  the  act  of  coiling  itself 
round  the  body  of  a man.  The  snakes  at  the 
gardens  will  generally  be  foond  coiled  and  twined 
together  in  large  clusters,  probably  for  the  sake 
of  warmth.  Dr.  Carpenter  knew  an  instance  in 
which  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  of  our  English 
harmless  snakes  were  found  in  an  old  lime  kiln ! 
The  battue  which  ensued  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described. 

The  cobras,  the  puff-adders,  and  some  of  the 
other  highly- venomous  serpents  are  principally 
found  in  rocky  and  sandy  places,  and  very  dan- 
gerous they  are.  Mr.  Gould,  the  eminent  or- 
lithologist,  had  a most  narrow  escape  of  his  life 
vhen  in  the  interior  of  Australia : there  is  a 
erpent  found  in  those  arid  wastes,  whose  bite 
? fatal  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  it  springs 
t an  object  with  great  force.  Mr.  Gould  was 
little  in  advance  of  his  party,  when  suddenly 
native  who  was  with  him  screamed  out,  “Oh, 
tassa  ! dere  big  snake  !”  Mr.  Gould  started, 
id  putting  his  foot  in  a hole,  nearly  fell  to  the 
round.  At  that  instant  the  snake  made  its 
»ring,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  stumble, 
ould  have  struck  him  in  the  face;  as  it  was, 
passed  over  his  head,  and  was  shot  before  it 
uld  do  any  further  mischief.  It  was  a large 
ake,  of  the  most  venomous  sort,  and  the  natives 
the  red  round  the  sportsman  anxiously  inquiring 
it  had  bitten  him  ? Finding  it  had  not,  all  said 
sy  thought  he  was  “good  for  dead,”  when  they 
w the  reptile  spring. 

The  expression  “sting,”  used  repeatedly  by 
ikspeare,  as  applied  to  snakes,  is  altogether 
orreot  ; the  tongue  has  nothing  to  do  with 
infliction  of  injury.  Serpents  bite,  and  the 


difference  between  the  harmless  and  venomous 
serpents  generally  is  simply  this : the  mouths 
of  the  harmless  snakes  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
boas  are  provided  with  sharp  teeth,  but  no 
fangs ; their  bite,  therefore,  is  innocuous ; the 
poisonous  serpents  on  the  other  hand,  have  two 
poison-fangs  attached  to  the  upper  jaw  which 
lie  flat  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth  when  not  in 
use,  and  are  concealed  by  a fold  of  the  skin. 
In  each  fang  is  a tube  which  opens  near  the 
point  of  the  tooth  by  a fissure ; when  the  creat- 
ure is  irritated  the  fangs  are  at  once  erected. 
The  poison  bag  is  placed  beneath  the  muscles 
which  act  on  the  lower  jaw,  so  that  when  the 
fangs  are  struok  into  the  victim  the  poison  is 
injected  with  much  force  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  wound. 

But  how  do  Boa  Constrictors  swallow  goats 
and  antelopes,  and  other  large  animals  whofo  ? 
The  process  is  very  simple ; the  lower  jaw  is 
not  united  to  the  upper,  but  is  hung  to  a long 
stalk-shaped  bone,  on  which  it  is  movable,  and 
this  bone  is  only  attached  to  the  skull  by  liga- 
ments, susceptible  of  extraordinary  extension. 
The  process  by  which  these  serpents  take  and 
swallow  their  prey  has  been  so  graphically 
described  in  the  second  volume  of  the  u Zoologi- 
cal Journal,”  by  that  very  able  naturalist  and 
graceful  writer,  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esqn  F.R.S., 
that  we  shall  transcribe  it,  being  able,  from 
frequent  ocular  demonstrations,  to  vouch  for  its 
correctness.  A large  buck  rabbit  was  intro- 
duced into  the  cage  of  a Boa  Constrictor  of 
great  size : “ The  snake  was  down  and  mo- 
tionless in  a moment.  There  be  lay  like  a log 
without  one  symptom  of  life,  save  that  whioh 
glared  in  the  small  bright  eye  twinkling  in  his 
depressed  head.  The  rabbit  appeared  to  take 
no  notice  of  him,  but  presently  began  to  walk 
about  the  cage.  The  snake  suddenly,  but  al- 
most imperceptibly,  turned  his  head  acoording 
to  the  rabbit’s  movements,  as  if  to  keep  the 
object  within  the  range  of  his  eye.  At  length 
the  rabbit,  totally  unconscious  of  his  situation, 
approached  the  ambushed  head.  The  snake 
dashed  at  him  like  lightning.  There  was  a 
blow— a scream — and  instantly  the  victim  was 
locked  in  the  coils  of  the  serpent.  This  was 
done  almost  too  rapidly  for  the  eye  to  follow ; 
at  one  instant  the  snake  was  motionless— the 
next  he  was  one  congeries  of  coils  round  his 
prey.  He  had  seized  the  rabbit  by  the  neck 
just  under  the  ear,  and  was  evidently  exerting 
the  strongest  pressure  round  the  throrax  of  the 
quadruped  ; thereby  preventing  the  expansion 
of  the  chest,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving 
the  anterior  extremities  of  motion.  The  rabbit 
never  cried  after  the  first  seizure ; he  lay  with 
his  hind  legs  stretched  out,  still  breathing  with 
difficulty,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  motion  of 
his  flanks.  Presently  he  made  one  desperate 
struggle  with  his  hind  legs;  but  the  snake 
cautiously  applied  another  coil  with  such  dex 
terity  as  completely  to  manacle  the  lower  ex 
tremities,  and  in  about  eight  minutes  the  rabbit 
was  quite  dead.  The  snake  then  gradually  and 
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oarefuliy  unooiled  himself,  and  finding  that  his 
victim  moved  not,  opened  his  mouth,  let  go  his 
hold,  and  plaoed  his  head  opposite  the  fore-part 
of  the  rabbit.  The  boa,  generally,  I have  ob- 
served, begins  with  the  head;  but  in  this  in- 
stance, the  serpent  having  begun  with  the  fore- 
legs was  longer  in  gorging  his  prey  than  usual, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  presented 
by  the  awkward  position  of  the  rabbit,  the  dila- 
tation and  secretion  of  lubricating  mucus  were 
excessive.  The  serpent  first  got  the  fore-legs 
into  his  mouth ; he  then  coiled  himself  round 
the  rabbit,  and  appeared  to  draw  out  the  dead 
body  through  his  folds ; he  then  began  to  dilate 
his  jaws,  and  holding  the  rabbit  firmly  in  a 
•oil,  as  a point  of  resistance,  appeared  to  exer- 
cise at  intervals  the  whole  of  his  anterior  mus- 
cles in  protruding  his  stretched  jaws  and  lubri- 
cated mouth  and  throat,  at  first  against,  and 
•oon  after  gradually  upon  and  over  his  prey. 
When  the  prey  was  completely  engulfed  the 
serpent  lay  for  a few  moments  with  his  dislo- 
cated jaws  still  dropping  with  the  mucus  which 
had  lubricated  the  parts,  and  at  this  time  he 
looked  quite  sufficiently  disgusting.  He  then 
stretched  out  his  neok,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  muscles  seemed  to  push  the  prey  further 
downward.  After  a few  efforts  to  replace  the 
parts,  the  jaws  appeared  much  the  same  as 
they  did  previous  to  the  monstrous  repast.” 

[From  Colburn’s  Monthly  Magazine.] 

THE  MAGIC  MAZE. 

THE  Germans  are  said  to  be  a philosophical 
and  sagacious  people,  with  a strong  pen- 
chant for  metaphysics  and  mysticism.  They 
are  certainly  a leichtglaubiges  Volk , but,  not- 
withstanding, painstaking  and  persevering  in 
their  searon  after  truth.  I know  not  whence  it 
arises — whether  item  temperament,  climate,  or 
association — but  it  is  very  evident  that  a large 
portion  of  their  studies  is  recondite  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  incapable  of  being  turned  to  any 
practical  or  beneficial  account.  They  meditate 
on  things  which  do  not  concern  them;  they 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  mysteries  which  lie 
without  the  pale  of  human  knowledge.  It  has 
been  ordained,  by  an  inscrutable  decree  of  Prov- 
idence, that  there  are  things  which  man  shall 
not  know ; but  they  have  endeavored  to  draw 
aside  the  vail  which  He  has  interposed  as  a 
safeguard  to  those  secrets,  and  have  perplexed 
mankind  with  a relation  of  their  discoveries  and 
•peculations.  They  have  pretended  to  a knowl- 
edge of  the  invisible  world,  and  have  assumed  a 
position  scarcely  tenable  by  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment adduced  in  its  defense.  What  has  puz- 
zled the  minds  of  the  roost  erudite  and  perse- 
vering men,  I do  not  presume  to  decide.  In- 
stances of  the  re-appearance  of  persons  after 
their  decease,  may  or  may  not  have  occurred ; 
there  may,  for  aught  I know,  be  good  grounds 
for  the  belief  in  omens,  warnings,  wraiths, 
second-sight,  with  many  other  descriptions  of 
supernatural  phenomena.  I attempt  not  to  dis- 


pute the  point.  The  human  mind  is  strongly 
tinctured  with  superstition ; it  is  a feeling  com- 
mon to  all  nations  and  ages.  We  find  it  exist- 
ing among  savages,  as  well  as  among  people  of 
refinement ; we  read  of  it  in  times  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  in  modern  and  more  enlightened 
periods.  This  universality  betokens  the  feeling 
to  be  instinctive,  and  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  phenomena  whioh  many  accredit,  and  vouch 
to  have  witnessed. 

I inherit  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  my 
countrymen.  I,  too,  have  felt  that  deep  and 
absorbing  interest  in  every  thing  appertaining 
to  the  supernatural.  This  passion  was  im- 
planted in  my  breast  at  a very  early  age,  by  &r 
old  woman,  who  lived  with  us  as  nurse  ! 
shall  remember  her  as  long  as  I live,  for  to  her 
may  be  attributed  a very  great  portion  of  mv 
sufferings.  She  was  an  excellent  story-teller.  I 
do  not  know  whether  she  invented  them  herself, 
but  she  had  always  a plentiful  supply.  My 
family  resided  at  that  time  in  Berlin,  where, 
indeed,  I was  born.  This  old  woman,  when 
she  took  me  and  my  sister  to  bed  of  an  evening, 
kept  us  awake  for  hours  and  hours,  by  renting 
to  us  tAles  which  were  always  interesting,  and 
sometimes  very  frightful.  Our  parents  were 
not  aware  of  this,  or  they  never  would  have 
suffered  her  to  relate  them  to  us.  In  the  long 
winter  nights,  when  it  grew  quite  dark  at  four 
o’clock,  she  would  draw  her  chair  to  the  stove, 
and  we  would  cluster  round  her,  and  listen  to 
her  marvelous  stories  Many  a time  did  my 
limbs  shake,  many  a time  did  I turn  as  pale  as 
death,  and  cling  closely  to  her  from  fear,  as  I 
sat  listening  with  greedy  ear  to  her  narratives. 
So  powerful  an  effect  did  they  produce,  that  I 
dared  not  remain  alone.  Even  in  the  broad 
day-light,  and  when  the  sun  was  brightly  shin- 
ing into  every  chamber,  I was  afraid  to  go  up- 
stairs by  myscit  ; and  so  timui  did  I become, 
that  the  least  noise  instantly  alarmed  me.  That 
old  woman  brought  misery  and  desolation  into 
our  house ; she  blasted  the  fondest  hopes,  and 
threw  a dark  and  dismal  shadow  over  the 
brightest  and  most  cheerful  places.  Often  and 
often  have  I wished  that  she  had  been  sooner 
removed ; but,  alas ! it  was  ordered  otherwise. 
She  pretended  to  be  very  fond  of  us,  and  our 
parents  never  dreamed  of  any  danger  in  permit- 
ting her  to  remain  under  their  roof.  We  were 
so  delighted  and  captivated  with  her  narratives, 
that  we  implicitly  obeyed  her  in  every  respect ; 
but  she  laid  strong  injunctions  upon  us.  that  we 
were  not  to  inform  either  our  father  or  mother 
of  the  nature  of  them.  If  wo  were  alarmed  at 
any  time,  we  always  attributed  it  to  some  other 
than  the  true  cause;  hence  the  injury  she  was 
inflicting  upon  the  family  was  un perceived.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  she  was  actuated 
by  a spirit  of  revenge,  for  some  supposed  injury 
indicted  upon  her,  and  that  she  had  long  con- 
templated the  misfortune  into  which  she  event- 
ually plunged  my  unhappy  parents,  and  which 
hurried  them  both  to  a premature  grave. 

I will  briefly  state  the  cause  of  the  grievous 
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re  in  our  domestic  happiness.  My  sister 
i year  or  two  younger  than  myself,  and,  at 
me  of  which  I speak,  about  seven  years  of 
She  had  always  been  a gay,  romping 
till  this  old  woman  was  introduced  into 
rnriily,  and  then  she  became  grave,  timid, 
eserved ; she  lost  all  that  buoyancy  of  dis- 
on,  that  joyousness  of  heart,  which  were 
ion  to  her  before.  Methinks  I now  see 
s she  was  then — a rosy-cheeked,  fair-haired 
creature,  with  soft,  blue  eyes,  that  sparkled 
mimation,  a mouth  pursed  into  the  pleasant- 
lile,  and  a nose  and  chin  exquisitely  formed, 
ister,  as  I have  already  stated,  altered  much 
the  old  woman  had  become  an  inmate  of 
imily.  She  lost  the  freshness  of  her  cora- 
the  bright  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  was 
dejected  and  thoughtful.  One  night  (I 
ler  even  now  when  I think  of  it),  the  wicked 
sldame  told  us,  as  usual,  one  of  her  fright- 
ories,  which  had  alarmed  us  exceedingly, 
ated  to  our  own  house,  which  she  declared 
it  one  time  been  haunted,  and  that  the  ap- 
on  had  been  seen  by  several  persons  still 
It  appeared  as  a lady,  habited  in  a green 
ress,  black  velvet  bonnet,  with  black  feath- 
After  she  had  concluded  her  narrative, 
r some  pretense  or  other,  she  left  the  room, 
rh  we  both  strenuously  implored  her  to  re- 
; for  wa  were  greatly  afraid,  and  trembling 
ery  limb.  She,  however,  did  not  heed  our 
tation,  but  said  she  would  return  in  a few 
tes.  There  was  a candle  upon  the  table, 
t was  already  in  the  socket,  and  fast  ex- 
t.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  elapsed, 
ho  chamber-door  was  quietly  thrown  open, 
land  shakes,  and  my  flesh  seems  to  creep 
my  bones,  as  I recall  that  horrid  moment 
v past  existence.  The  door  was  opened, 

I figure  glided  into  the  room.  It  seemed 
owe  upon  the  air,  for  we  heard  not  its  foot- 
By  the  feeble  and  sickly  light  of  the  ex- 
g taper,  we  closely  examined  the  appearance 
r extraordinary  visitor.  She  had  on  a green 
black  bonnet  and  feathers,  and,  in  a word, 
sely  corresponded  with  the  appearance  of 
pparition  described  by  the  wicked  old  nurse, 
dster  screamed  hysterically,  and  I fell  into 
oon.  The  household  was  disturbed,  and  in 
r minutes  the  servants  and  our  parents  were 
le  bed-side.  The  old  woman  was  among 
i.  I described,  as  well  as  I was  able,  what 
occurred ; and  my  parents,  without  a mo- 
;’s  hesitation,  laid  the  mysterious  visitation 
c charge  of  the  old  woman ; but  she  stoutly 
?d  it.  My  belief,  however,  to  this  day,  is, 
she  was  concerned  in  it.  My  beloved  sister 
me  a confirmed  idiot,  and  died  about  two 
s after  that  dreadful  night. 

[y  subsequent  wretchedness  may  be  traced 
us  female,  for  she  had  already  instilled  into 
mind  a love  for  the  marvelous  and  super- 
ral.  I was  not  satisfied  unless  I was 
ing  books  that  treated  of  these  subjects; 

I desired,  like  the  astrologers  of  old,  to 
I the  stars,  and  to  bo  endowed  with  the 


power  of  casting  the  horoscopes  of  my  fellow- 
creatures. 

When  directed  byjny  guardians  to  select  a 
profession,  I chose  that  of  medicine,  as  being 
most  congenial  to  my  taste.  I was  accordingly 
placed  with  a respectable  practitioner,  and  in 
due  time  sent  to  college,  to  perfect  myself  in 
my  profession.  I found  my  studies  dry  and 
wearisome,  and  was  glad  to  relieve  myself  with 
books  more  capable  of  interesting  me  than  those 
i relating  to  medical  subjects. 

I had  always  attached  great  importance  to 
dreams,  and  to  the  various  coincidonces  which 
so  frequently  occur  to  us  in  life.  I shall  mention 
a circumstance  or  two  which  occurred  about  this 
time,  and  which  made  a very  forcible  impression 
upon  me.  I dreamed  one  night  that  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  then  residing  in  India,  had  been 
killed  by  being  thrown  from  his  horse.  Not 
many  weeks  elapsed,  before  I received  intelli- 
gence of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  very 
way  I have  described.  I was  so  struck  with 
the  coincidence,  that  I instituted  further  inquiry, 
and  ascertained  that  he  had  died  on  the  same 
night,  and  about  the  same  hour  on  which  I had 
dreamed  that  the  unfortunate  event  took  place. 
I reflected  a good  deal  upon  this  occurrence. 
Was  it  possible,  I asked  myself,  that  his  disin- 
thralled  spirit  had  the  power  of  communicating 
with  other  spirits,  though  thousands  of  miles 
intervened  ? An  event  so  strange  I could  not 
attribute  to  mere  chance.  I felt  convinced  that 
the  information  had  been  conveyed  by  design, 
although  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment  I 
could  not  comprehend. 

A circumstance  scarcely  less  remarkable  hap- 
pened to  me  only  a few  days  subsequently.  1 
had  wandered  a few  miles  into  the  country,  and 
at  length  found  myself  upon  a rising  eminence, 
commanding  a view  of  a picturesque  little  village 
in  the  distance.  Although  I had  at  no  period 
of  my  life  been  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
scone  was  not  novel  to  me.  I had  seen  it  bo 
fore.  Every  object  was  perfectly  familiar.  The 
mill,  with  its  revolving  wheel — the  neat  cottages, 
with  small  gardens  in  front — and  the  little  stream 
of  water  that  gently  trickled  past. 

These  matters  gave  a stronger  impulse  to  my 
reading,  and  I devoured,  with  the  greatest  vorac- 
ity, all  books  appertaining  to  my  favorite  sub- 
jects. Indeed,  I became  so  engrossed  in  my 
employment,  that  I neglected  my  proper  studies, 
avoided  all  society,  all  exercise,  and  out-door 
occupation.  For  weeks  and  weeks  I shut  my- 
self up  in  my  chamber,  and  refused  to  see  any 
body.  I would  sit  for  hours  of  a night,  gazing 
upon  the  stars,  and  wondering  if  they  exercised 
any  control  over  the  destinies  of  mankind.  So 
nervous  did  this  constant  study  and  seclusion 
render  me,  that  if  a door  were  blown  open  by 
a sudden  blast  of  wind,  I trembled,  and  becamo 
as  pale  as  death  *,  if  a withered  bough  fell  from 
a neighboring  tree,  I was  agitated,  and  unable 
for  some  seconds  to  speak ; if  a sudden  footstep 
was  heard  on  the  stairs,  I anticipated  that  my 
chamber-door  would  be  immediately  thrown 
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open,  and  ere  many  seconds  elapsed  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  a visitor  from  the  dark  and  invisible 
world  of  shadows.  I became  pale  and  feverish, 
ray  appetite  failed  me,  and  I felt  a strong  disin- 
clination to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

My  friends  observed,  with  anxiety  and  dis- 
quietude, my  altered  appearance;  and  I was 
recommended  to  change  my  residence,  and  to 
withdraw  myself  entirely  from  books.  A favor- 
able locality,  combining  the  advantages  of  pure 
air,  magnificent  scenery,  and  retirement,  was 
accordingly  chosen  for  me,  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined I should  remain  during  the  winter 
months.  It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

My  future  residence  lay  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  German  miles  from  Berlin.  It  was 
a fine  autumnal  day,  that  I proceeded,  in  the 
company  of  a friend,  to  take  possession  of  my 
new  abode.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day  we 
found  ourselves  upon  an  elevated  ground,  com- 
manding an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
country  for  miles  around.  From  this  spot  we 
beheld  the  house,  or  rather  castle  (for  it  had 
once  assumed  this  character,  although  it  was 
now  dismantled,  and  a portion  only  of  the  east- 
ern wing  was  inhabitable),  that  I was  to  occupy. 
It  stood  in  an  extensive  valley,  through  which  a 
broad  and  deep  stream  held  its  devious  course — 
now  flowing  smoothly  and  placidly  along,  amid 
dark,  overhanging  trees — now  dashing  rapidly 
and  furiously  over  the  rocks,  foaming  and  roar- 
ing as  it  fell  in  the  most  beautiful  cascades. 
The  building  stood  on  the  margin  of  tho  stream* 
and  in  the  midst  of  thick  and  almost  impene- 
trable woods,  that  rendered  the  situation  in  the 
highest  degree  romantic  and  captivating.  The 
scene  presented  itself  to  us  under  the  most  favor- 
able aspect.  The  sun  was  just  setting  behind 
the  distant  hills,  and  his  rays  were  tinging  with 
a soft,  mellow  light,  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  of 
a thousand  variegated  colors.  Here  and  there, 
through  the  insterstices  of  tho  trees,  they  fell 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  thus  relieving  the 
dark  and  sombre  appearance  of  the  stream. 
The  road  we  now  traversed  led,  by  a circuitous 
route,  into  the  valley.  As  we  journeyed  on,  1 
was  more  than  ever  struek  with  tho  beauty  of 
the  scene.  Dried  leaves  in  many  places  lay 
scattered  upon  the  ground ; but  the  trees  were 
still  well  laden  with  foliage,  although  I foresaw 
they  would  be  entirely  stripped  in  a short  time. 
The  evening  was  soft  and  mild  ; but  occasion- 
ally a gentle  breeze  would  spring  up,  and  cause, 
for  a moment,  a slight  rustling  among  the 
trees,  and  then  gradually  die  away.  The  skv 
above  our  heads  was  serene  and  placid,  present- 
ing one  vast  expanse  of  blue,  relieved,  here  and 
there,  by  a few  light  fleecy  clouds.  As  we  got 
deeper  into  the  valley,  ihe  road  became  bad  and 
uneven,  and  it  wTas  with  much  difficulty  wc 
prevented  our  horses  from  stumbling.  In  one 
or  two  instances  we  had  to  dismount  and  lead 
them,  the  road  in  many  places  being  dangerous 
and  precipitous.  At  length  we  gained  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley.  A rude  stone  bridge  was 


thrown  over  the  stream  above  described,  over 
| which  we  led  our  steeds.  Arrived  at  the  other 
side,  we  entered  a long  avenue  of  trees,  suffi- 
cient to  admit  of  two  horsemen  riding  abreast. 
When  we  had  gained  the  extremity  of  the 
avenue,  the  road  diverged  to  the  left,  and  be- 
came tortuous  and  intricate  in  its  windings.  It 
was  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  for  the  building 
had  not  been  inhabited  by  any  body  but  an  old 
woman  for  a great  number  of  years.  We  ai 
length  arrived  in  front  of  the  entrance.  As  I 
gazed  upon  the  dilapidated  structure,  I did  not 
for  a moment  dream  of  the  suffering  and  misery 
I was  to  undergo  beneath  its  roof.  We  dis- 
mounted and  gave  our  horses  into  the  charge  ol 
a man  who  worked  about  the  grounds  during 
the  day-time.  We  were  no  sooner  admitted 
into  this  peculiar-looking  place,  than  a circum- 
stance occurred  which  plunged  me  into  the 
greatest  distress  of  mind,  and  aroused  a host  of 
the  most  painful  and  agonizing  reminiscences. 
I conceived  the  event  to  be  ominous  of  disaster  ; 
and  so  it  proved.  I recognized,  in  the  woman 
who  admitted  us,  that  execrable  being  who  had 
already  so  deeply  injured  my  family,  and  to 
whose  infernal  machinations  I unhesitatingly  as- 
cribed the  idiocy  and  death  of  my  dearly  belovtxl 
sister.  She  gazed  earnestly  upon  rae,  and 
seemed  to  recognize  me.  This  discovery  caused 
me  the  greatest  uneasiness.  I hated  the  sight 
of  the  woman ; I loathed  her ; I shuddered 
when  I was  in  her  presence  ; and  a vague,  un- 
definable  feeling  took  possession  of  me,  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  she  w?as  something  more 
than  mortal.  I know  not  what  evils  I antici- 
pated from  this  discovery.  I predicted,  however, 
nothing  so  awful,  nothing  so  horrible,  as  what 
actually  befell  me. 

I took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  speaking 
alone  with  this  woman. 

“ My  good  woman,’’  I said  to  her.  I shall 
not  suffer  you  to  remain  here  at  night.’* 

“ Why  not,  sir  ?”  she  asked. 

“ There  are  certain  insuperable  objections, 
tho  nature  of  which  you  may  probably  surmise.” 

4;  Indeed,  I do  not.” 

u Then  your  memory  is  short.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you,  sir.” 

“ It  is  not  of  nny  consequence.” 

After  some  further  altercation,  she  consented 
to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  to  her. 

On  the  following  day,  my  friend  HoffmcUter 
returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  some  business 
to  transact,  on  which  depended  much  of  his 
future  happiness.  He  promised  to  pay  me 
another  visit  in  the  course  of  a week  or  ten 
days. 

I spent  the  first  three  or  four  days  very  com- 
fortably, though  I was  still  very  nervous,  and  in 
a weak  state  of  health.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day,  the  old  woman  (who  had  by 
means  discovered  my  profession)  asked  me  if  I 
required  a subject  for  the  purpose  of  direction 
This  w'as  what  I had  long  been  seeking  for, 
but  ray  efforts  to  obtain  one  had  hitherto  l»ecn 
fruitless.  I asked  the  sex,  and  she  informed 
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me  it  was  a male.  I was  delighted  with  the 
offer,  and  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  terms.  To- 
ward nightfall  it  was  arranged  that  the  corpse 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  castle. 

. I know  not  from  what  cause,  but,  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  I was  in  a very  abstracted 
and  desponding  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  re- 
gret that  I had  agreed  to  take  the  body  through 
the  mediation  of  the  old  woman,  whom  I almost 
conceived  to  be  in  league  with  Beelzebub  him- 
self. 

The  day  had  been  exceedingly  sultry,  and  to- 
ward evening  the  sky  became  overcast  with 
huge  masses  of  dark  clouds.  The  wind,  at  in- 
tervals. moaned  fitfully,  and  as  it  swept  through 
the  long  corridors  of  the  building,  strongly  re- 
sembled the  mournful  and  pitiful  tones  of  a 
human  being  in  distress.  The  trees  that  stood 
in  front  of  the  house  ever  and  anon  yielded  to 
the  intermitting  gusts  of  wind,  and  bowed  their 
heads  as  though  in  submission  to  a superior 
power.  There  was  no  human  being  to  be  seen 
out  of  doors,  and  the  cattle,  shortly  before  graz- 
ing upon  some  distant  hills,  had  already  been 
removed.  The  river  flowed  sluggishly  past,  its 
brawling  breaking  occasionally  upon  the  ear 
when  the  wind  was  inaudible.  Suddenly  the 
wind  ceased,  and  large  drops  of  rain  began  to 
fall ; presently  afterward,  it  came  down  in  tor- 
rents. It  was  a fearful  night.  Frequent  peals 
of  thunder  smote  upon  the  ear ; now  it  seemed 
to  be  at  a distance,  now  immediately  overhead. 
Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  at  intervals 
seen  in  the  distant  horizon,  illumining  for  a 
moment,  with  supernatural  brilliancy,  the  most 
minute  and  insignificant  objects.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tempest,  I fancied  I heard  a rumbling 
noise  at  a distance.  It  grew  more  distinct;  the 
cause  of  it  was  rapidly  approaching.  I looked 
earnestly  out  of  the  window,  and  I thought  1 
could  discern  a moving  object  between  the  in- 
terstices of  the  trees.  I was  not  mistaken.  It 
was  the  vehicle  conveying  the  dead  body.  It 
came  along  at  a rapid  pace.  It  was  just  in  the 
act  of  turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  when  a tree, 
of  gigantic  proportions,  was  struck  by  the  elec- 
tric fluid  to  the  ground.  The  horse  shied,  and 
he  car  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed  beneath 
is  ponderous  weight.  The  men  drove  up  to 
he  entrance,  and  speedily  took  the  box  eontain- 
nu  the  body  from  the  car,  and  placed  it  in  a 
oom  which  I showed  them  into.  I directed 
it* in  to  take  the  body  out  of  the  box,  and  place 
upon  a deal  board,  which  I had  laid  horizon- 
tlly  upon  a couple  of  trestles.  The  corpse  was 
jc-ordingly  taken  out.  It  was  that  of  a fincly- 
rown  young  man.  I laid  my  hand  upon  it  ; it 
ns  still  warm,  and  I fancied  I felt  a slight 
ilsufion  about  the  region  of  the  heart.  Anx- 
u. s to  dismiss  the  men  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
iring*  that  the  old  woman  might  be  imposing 
•on  me,  I asked  the  price. 

11  Siebzig  Thaler , mein  Herr”  said  the  man. 
cs  &ankc,  danke — tausendmal”  said  he,  as  I 
unted  the  money  into  his  hand. 

At  this  instart  a vivid  flash  of  lightning  il- 
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lumined,  for  a second  or  two,  the  livid  and 
ghastly  corpse  of  the  man,  rendering  the  object 
horrible  to  gaze  upon. 

u Gott  im  Himmcl  ! i oat  fur  tin  schrecklieher 
Sturm!”  exclaimed  the  man  to  whom  I had 
paid  the  money. 

In  a few  minutes  the  men  departed,  and  I 
stood  at  the  window  watching  them,  as  they 
drove  furiously  away.  At  length  they  disap- 
peared altogether  from  my  view. 

I was  now  alone  in  the  house.  The  storm 
was  as  furious  as  ever.  I had  never  before  felt 
so  wretched.  I was  restless  and  uneasy,  and  a 
thousand  dark  thoughts  flitted  across  my  dis- 
tracted brain  as  I wandered  from  room  to  room. 

It  was  already  quite  dark,  and  I was  at  least  a 
couple  of  miles  distant  from  any  living  soul. 

The  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  the  loud  peals 
of  thunder,  the  dead  body  of  the  man,  and  my 
own  nervous  and  superstitious  temperament, 
constituted  a multitude  of  anxieties,  fears,  and 
apprehensions,  that  might  have  caused  the  stoutest 
heart  to  quail  beneath  their  influence.  I seated 
myself  in  the  sitting-room  that  had  been  pro- 
vided for  me,  and  took  up  my  meerschaum , and 
endeavored  to  compose  myself.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  vain.  I was  exceedingly  restless,  and 
I know  not  what  vague  and  indefinable  appre- 
hensions entered  my  imagination.  Whenever  I 
have  felt  a presentiment  of  evil,  it  has  invariably 
been  followed  by  some  danger  or  difficulty.  It 
w'as  so  in  the  present  instance.  I drew  the 
curtains  in  front  of  the  windows,  for  I could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  the  storm  that  was  raging 
with  unabated  vehemence  out  of  doors,  and  I 
drew*  my  chair  closer  to  the  fire,  and  sat  for  a 
considerable  time.  At  length,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock,  I took  from  a small  cabinet  a 
bottle  containing  some  excellent  French  brandy. 

I poured  a portion  of  it  into  a tumbler,  and  di- 
luted it  with  warm  water.  I took  two  or  three 
copious  draughts,  which  I thought  imparted 
new'  fife  to  my  frame. 

I was  in  this  way  occupied,  when  a sudden 
noise  in  a corner  of  the  room  caused  a feeling 
of  horror  to  thrill  through  my  whole  system.  I 
sprang  upon  my  legs  in  a moment;  my  eyes 
stared  wildly,  and  every  limb  in  my  body  shook 
as  though  w’ith  convulsions.  For  a moment,  J 
stood  still,  steadfastly  fixing  my  eyes  upon  the 
place  from  whence  tho  noise  proceeded.  All 
was  quiet.  I heard  nothing  save  the  beating 
of  the  rain  against  the  windows,  aud  low*  peals 
of  distant  thunder.  I walked  across  the  room, 
and  I discovered  that  a riding-whip  had  fallen 
from  the  nail  from  w'hich  it  had  been  suspended. 

Satisfied  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm,  I 
resumed  my  seat,  and  indulged  in  fresh  draughts 
of  brandy-and-water.  A lew  minutes  elapsed, 
and  a noise  similar  to  tho  last  filled  me  with 
new  apprehensions.  I sprang  again  from  my 
scat.  Tho  pulses  of  ray  heart  beat  quickly.  I 
gazed  w’ildly  about  me.  I could  see  nothing — 
hear  nothing.  I walked  a few”  paces,  and  found 
an  empty  powder-flask  upon  the  floor;  it  had 
fallen  from  '•  •if  upon  which  I had  placed  it 
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in  the  morning.  I was  much  alarmed;  I reeled 
like  a drunken  man,  and  my  mind  was  filled 
with  the  most  horrible  forebodings.  I drank 
the  diluted  spirit  more  freely  than  usual,  and 
stood  awaiting  the  issue.  Another  article  in  a 
few  minutes  fell  from  the  wall.  I now  knew 
what  to  expect.  I had  frequently  read  of  this 
species  of  disturbance  before.  It  was  what  is 
called  in  Germany  the  Poltergeist . In  a few 
minutes,  the  greatest  uproar  manifested  itself. 
The  pictures  fell  from  the  walls,  the  ornaments 
from  the  shelves ; the  jugs,  glasses,  and  bottles 
leaped  from  the  table ; the  chairs,  &c.,  by  some 
unseen  and  infernal  agency,  were  overturned. 
I ran  about  like  one  beside  himself;  I tore  my 
hair  with  agony ; I groaned  with  mental  afflic- 
tion ; and  my  heart  cursed  the  devil  incarnate 
that  had  brought  all  this  misery  to  pass.  It 
was  the  woman;  I was  convinced  of  it.  She, 
she  alone,  could  conceive  and  hatch  such  mon- 
strous and  nefarious  stratagems.  I knew  not 
what  to  do— whither  to  fly.  The  uproar  con- 
tinued. In  ray  distraction,  I ran  from  place  to 
place.  I entered  the  room  where  the  corpse 
lay.  Merciful  God ! I discovered,  by  the  glim- 
mering light  from  the  other  chamber,  that  it 
had  changed  its  position.  I had  laid  it  upon  its 
back.  Its  face  was  now  turned  downward ! 
My  cup  was  full — my  misery  complete.  I re- 
turned to  the  room  I had  just  quitted.  The 
disturbance  had  in  some  measure  abated".  I 
was  thankful  that  it  was  so,  and  I proceeded  to 
place  the  tables,  chairs,  &c.,  in  their  usual  posi- 
tion. While  I was  thus  engaged,  the  tumult 
commenced  afresh.  No  sooner  had  I placed  a 
chair  in  an  upright  direction,  than  it  was  im- 
mediately overturned ; no  sooner  had  I suspended 
a picture  from  the  wall,  than  it  was  again  upon 
the  floor.  What  was  1 to  do  ? How  was  I to 
escape  the  horrible  spells  with  which  the  arch- 
fiend had  encompassed  me  ? I could  not  leave 
the  place  on  account  of  the  storm ; and  even  if 
I had  done  so,  it  was  not  possible  that  I could 
gain  admittance  into  any  habitation  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  night.  Wretch  that  l was ! What 
crime  had  I committed,  wherein  had  I erred, 
that  I should  be  visited  with  so  unaccountable 
and  terrible  a calamity  ? My  presence  seemed 
to  arouse  the  malignity  of  the  Poltergeist , and  I 
deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  the  room.  I was 
afraid  to  enter  that  in  which  the  dead  (?)  man 
lay,  lest  I should  be  exposed  to  further  causes 
for  alarm.  There  was  certainly  a room  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  building  in  which  I had  been 
accustomed  to  sleep;  but  I dared  not  venture 
there  in  my  present  state  of  mind.  I entered 
an  adjourning  corridor,  and  paced  up  and  down 
for  a few  minutes,  but  the  air  was  chilly,  and  1 
was  in  total  darkness.  The  disturbance  ceased 
as  soon  as  i had  quitted  the  room.  I could  not 
remain  where  I was,  so  I re-entered  it,  but  my 
return  was  only  the  signal  for  fresh  disasters. 
The  uproar  was  resumed  with  tenfold  energy. 
However  much  my  heart  might  revolt  from  it, 
there  was  no  other  course  open  than  to  go  into 
the  room  where  the  dead  body  lay.  In  the 


condition  of  one  who  is  driven  to  the  last  stage 
of  desperation,  I walked,  with  as  much  fortitude 
as  I oould. command,  into  that  chamber.  God 
of  Heaven  ! I had  no  sooner  reached  the  thresh- 
old than  I started  back  with  affright,  i will 
not  dwell  upon  that  horrible  scene ; I will  not 
minutely  detail  the  agony  I endured.  The 
corpse  sat  upright ! I drew  the  chamber-door 
quickly  after  roe  and  staggered  into  the  next 
apartment.  Powerless  and  overcome,  1 fell  to 
the  ground. 

When  I recovered,  it  was  day.  The  light 
was  streaming  into  the  chamber,  and  the  storm 
had  subsided.  Fresh  marvels  were  to  be  re- 
vealed. I was  no  longer  in  the  room  in  which 
I had  been  on  the  preceding  night.  I was  in 
bed,  in  the  chamber  where  I had  hitherto  slept ! 
How  came  I hither?  I knew  not.  I pressed 
my  hand  to  my  brow,  and  strove  to  collect  my 
scattered  senses.  I was  bewildered  and  con- 
fused, and  could  only  account  for  the  marvelous 
transition  to  which  I had  been  exposed,  by 
some  remarkable  agency,  altogether  intangible 
to  my  senses,  and  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
my  understanding  to  comprehend. 

I descended,  as  soon  as  I was  dressed,  to 
breakfast,  of  which  I sparingly  partook.  I was 
pale  and  agitated.  My  sitting-room  was  in  its 
usual  state  of  order.  I did  not  venture  into 
the  other  apartment,  neither  did  I speak  to  the 
woman  touching  the  spectacles  I had  witnessed. 

Hoffmeister  returned  in  the  evening,  some 
days  sooner  than  he  expected.  He  observed 
my  altered  appearance,  and  said — 

“ Was  fehlt  dir  ? Du  bist  krank,  nirht  wahr 

“ Nein  ; ich  bin  recht  xcohly  Gott  sei  dank.'1 

I could  not,  however,  convince  Hoffmeister 
that  nothing  had  happened.  I was  not  dis- 
posed to  reveal  to  him  what  I had  witnessed, 
for  I knew  he  would  treat  the  matter  with 
unbecoming  levity.  His  opinions  were  very 
different  from  mine  upon  these  subjects. 

Hoffmeister  appeared  much  depressed  in 
spirits  himself.  1 inquired  the  cause,  but  be 
evaded  the  question.  I concluded  that  his  jour- 
ney to  Berlin  had  not  been  attended  with  satis- 
factory results,  for  I could  conjecture  no  other 
cause  for  his  unhappiness.  We  retired  to  rest 
early,  for  Hoffmeister  appeared  fatigued.  I 
proposed  that  wc  should  sleep  together,  which 
my  friend  gladly  assented  to. 

1 was  much  surprised,  when  I awoke  on  the 
following  morning,  to  find  myself  alone.  What 
had  become  of  Hoffmeister  ? Had  he,  too,  been 
under  the  domination  of  some  evil  power? 
I knew  he  was  not  an  early  riser,  and  hi? 
absence,  therefore,  astonished  and  agitated  me. 
I dressed  myself  hastily,  and  immediately  went 
in  search  of  him.  I wandered  about  the  adja- 
cent grounds,  but  he  was  not  there.  I could 
not  rest  till  I had  found  him.  I had  known 
him  for  many  years,  and  had  always  loved  and 
esteemed  him.  He  was,  till  lately,  my  con- 
stant companion — my  bosom-friend — in  a word, 
my  alter  ego. 

I resolved  to  extend  my  search.  I swiftly 
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passed  through  the  avenue  of  trees,  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I had  gained 
the  summit  of  the  road  that  led  into  the  valley. 

I stood  for  a while  gazing  around  me.  I gazed  j 
earnestly  at  the  dilapidated  and  time-worn  walls  ! 
of  the  old  castle,  in  which  I had  witnessed  so 
many  marvelous  and  horrible  sights.  I shud- 
dered when  I reflected  upon  them.  I resumed 
my  journey,  and  at  length  reached  a village  a 
few  miles  distant  from  my  former  abode.  I 
walked  quickly  forward,  and  on  my  way  met 
several  persons  who  saluted  me,  whom  I did 
not  remember  to  have  seen  before.  What  could 
they  mean  by  taking  such  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties with  me  ? They  did  not  appear  to  be 
drunk,  nor  to  have  any  intention  of  insulting 
me.  It  was  odd — unaccountable.  I hurried 
on.  My  head  began  to  swim  ; my  eyes  were 
burning  hot,  and  ready  to  start  from  their  I 
sockets.  I was  wild — frantic. 

I reached  the  shop  of  an  apothecary,  and 
stepped  in  to  ask  for  water,  to  quench  my 
thirst.  The  man  smirked,  and  asked  me  how 
I was.  I told  him,  I did  not  know  him  ; but 
he  persisted  in  saying  he  had  been  in  my  com- 
pany only  a night  or  two  before.  I was  con- 
founded. I seized  the  glass  of  water  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  took  a hearty  draught,  and 
precipitately  departed.  I traveled  on.  I was 
bewildered — in  a maze,  from  which  I found  it 
impossible  to  extricate  myself.  I made  inqui- 
ries about  my  friend,  but  the  people  stared  and 
laughed,  as  though  there  was  something  extra- 
ordinary about  me.  I wandered  about  till  night- 
fall, and  at  last  found  shelter  in  a cottage  by 
the  road-side,  which  was  inhabited  by  an  infirm 
old  woman. 

The  next  day  I returned  to  the  village.  I 
called  upon  a gentleman  with  whom  I was  in- 
timately acquainted.  I thought  he  might  be 
able  to  give  me  some  tidings  of  my  friend. 
When  I was  ushered  into  his  presence  he  did 
not  know  me.  I was  incredulous.  Was  I no 
longer  myself?  Had  I changed  my  identity  ? 
Whence  this  mystery  ? I was  unable  to  fathom 
it.  I handed  my  card  to  him  ; he  looked  at  it, 
and  returned  it,  saying  he  did  not  know  Mr. 
IIofTmeister.  The  card  was  that  of  my  friend. 
How  it  had  come  into  my  possession  I knew  not. 

[ apologized  for  the  error,  and  informed  him  that 
my  name  was  not  Hoflraeistcr,  but  Heinrich 
Grottlieb  Langstrom.  My  surprise  may  be  con- 
ceived, when  he  informed  me  Langstrom — in 
‘act,  that  I myself  was  dead,  and  that  my  body 
tad  been  found  in  the  stream  that  flowed  past 
he  village  the  day  previously  ! I was  ready 
o sink  through  the  floor,  and  could  not  find 
mguage  to  reply  to  the  monstrous  falsehood, 
rushed  from  his  presence,  feeling  assured  that 
yme  conspiracy  was  afoot  to  drive  me  mad. 
must  have  become  so,  or  I never  would  have 
?en  exposed  to  the  extraordinary  delusion  to 
hieh  I afterward  became  a victim. 

I entered  a house  of  public  entertainment, 
id  determined  to  solve  this  dreadful  enigma, 
was,  unfortunately,  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
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trines  of  Pythagoras,  and,  at  the  time  to  which 
I refer,  no  doubt  insane. 

1 requested  to  be  shown  into  a room,  where  I 
conld  arrange  my  dress.  I was  conducted  into 
a chamber,  in  which  all  things  necessary  for 
that  purpose  were  provided.  My  object,  how- 
ever, was  of  greater  consequence  than  this.  1 
wished  to  unravel  the  strange  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded me — to  discover,  in  a word,  whether 
I were  really  myself,  or  some  other  person* 

There  was  no  way  of  freeing  myself  from  this 
horrible  suspense  and  uncertainty  than  by  ex- 
amining my  features  in  the  looking-glass.  There 
was  one  placed  upon  a dressing-table,  but  I 
shrank  from  it  as  though  it  had  been  a demon. 

I dreaded  to  approach  it ; I feared  to  look  into  it, 
lest  it  should  confirm  all  the  vague  and  mon- 
strous misgivings  that  agitated  my  mind.  I 
regarded  it  as  the  arbiter  of  my  destiny.  It 
possessed  the  power  either  to  transport  me  with 
happiness,  or  to  plunge  me  into  utter,  irretriev- 
able misery.  In  that  brief  moment  I endured 
an  age  of  agony  and  suspense.  With  a falter- 
ing step,  with  a whirling  brain,  I advanced 
toward  the  glass.  I stood  opposite  to  it;  I 
looked  into  it.  Distraction  I horror  of  horrors ! 

It  was  not  my  own  face  I beheld ! I swooned 
— fell  backward. 

When  I recovered,  I found  myself  in  the  arms 
of  a man,  who  bathed  my  temples  with  water. 

I quickly  made  my  escape  from  the  house.  I 
was  pale  and  haggard,  like  one  stricken  with 
some  sadden  and  grievous  calamity.  1 fancied, 
as  I passed  along,  that  the  passengers  whom  I 
met  stared  at  me,  laughed  in  my  face,  and 
seemed  to  consider  my  misfortune  a fit  subject 
for  their  mirth  and  ridicule.  Every  hubbub  in 
the  street,  every  screeching  voice  that  assailed 
my  ear,  1 conceived  to  be  attributable  to  my 
horrible  transformation.  I was  afraid  to  look 
around ; I dared  not  arrest  my  progress  for  a 
moment,  lest  any  of  the  mocking  fiends  should 
make  sport  of  my  unhappy  situation,  and  drive 
me  to  some  act  of  desperation.  On,  on,  I hur- 
ried. I gained  the  fields.  Thank  Heaven! 
the  village  lay  At  a distance  behind  me.  The 
haunts  of  men  were  no  place  for  me.  I was 
something  more  than  mortal.  I bad  undergone 
a change,  of  which  I had  never  conceived  my- 
self susceptible.  I sped  forward  ; naught  could 
impede  my  course.  My  only  relief  was  in  ac- 
tion. Any  thing  to  dissipate  the  thoughts  that 
flitted  across  my  distracted  brain.  Bodily  pain 
might  be  endured — fatigue,  hunger,  any  cor- 
poreal suffering  ; but  to  think,  was  death— de- 
struction. Oh ! could  I have  evaded  thought 
for  one  moment,  what  joy,  what  transport  1 I 
fled  onward;  there  was  no  time  to  pause — to 
consider.  The  sun  had  already  sunk  behind 
the  hills,  and  night  was  about  to  spread  her 
mantle  o’er  tie  earth,  when  I threw  myself 
down,  exhausted  and  overjiowered.  Slumber 
sealed  my  eyes,  and  I lay  upon  the  ground,  an 
outcast  of  men,  an  isolated  and  wretched  being, 
to  whom  the  commou  lot  of  humanity  had  been 
denied. 
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I will  hurry  this  painful  narrative  to  a close. 
I have  but  a vague  idea  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curred during  the  next  few  weeks.  I remember 
being  told,  as  I lay  in  bed,  by  a young  woman 
who  attended  me,  that  I had  been  found  by 
some  workpeople,  on  the  night  above  referred 
fo,  in  the  vicinity  of  my  former  residence,  and 
conveyed  thither,  and  that  I had  been  attacked 
by  the  brain  fever,  and  that  my  life  had  been 
despaired  of  by  my  medical  attendant. 

The  body  which  had  been  found  in  the  stream, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be  mine,  was  that 
of  my  dear  friend,  Hoflmeister.  In  his  agita- 
tion, previously  to  his  committing  the  dreadful 
act  of  suicide,  be  had  inadvertently  mistaken 
my  garments  for  his  ow  n. 

When  I became  convalescent,  I determined 
upon  leaving,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  scene  of 
my  recent  suffering.  Before  doing  so,  I pro- 
ceeded to  the  village  wThieh  I bad  previously 
visited.  I called  upon  the  gentleman  who  had 
not  recognized  me  on  a former  occasion ; but, 
strange  to  say,  he  now  remembered  me  per- 
fectly, and  received  me  very  kindly  indeed.  I 
referred  to  the  circumstance  of  our  late  inter- 
view', but  ho  had  no  recollection  of  it.  While 
w'e  were  thus  conversing,  a third  person  entered 
the  room,  the  very  image  of  my  friend,  and 
who,  it  appeared  was  his  brother.  An  explan- 
ation at  onco  ensued. 

These  matters  I have  thought  it  necessary  to 
explain.  There  are,  how'ever,  occurrences  in 
the  narrative,  of  which  I can  give  no  solution, 
though  I may  premise,  that  my  conviction  is, 
that  those  which  took  place  in  the  village,  arose 
from  natural  causes,  with  wdiich  I am  neverthe- 
less unacquainted.  The  body  of  the  man,  w ho, 
I have  reason  to  believe,  was  not  quite  dead 
w'hen  he  was  brought  to  me,  I conveyed  with 
me  to  Berlin.  The  old  woman  I never  again 
oeheld. 

(From  Chambers'll  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

THE  SUN. 

OF  all  the  links  in  the  stupendous  chain  of  the 
cosmos,  the  sun,  next  to  our  own  planet,  is 
that  which  we  are  most  concerned  in  knowing 
well,  while  it  is  precisely  that  which  wre  know 
the  least.  This  glorious  orb  has  always  been 
involved  in  the  deepest  mystery.  All  that  had 
been  revealed  to  us  concerning  it,  till  very  re- 
cently, w'as  derived  from  the  observations  and 
deductions  of  the  elder  Herschel.  His  discovery 
of  a double  luminous  envelopment,  at  times 
partially  withdrawn  from  various  portions  of 
the  sun’s  surface,  afforded,  on  the  whole,  a satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  numerous  spots  that  are 
always  seen  on  his  disk.  This  glimpse  merely 
of  the  external  changes  w'hich  happen  on  his  sur- 
face made  up  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  that 
great  luminary  on  which  the  animation  of  our 
planetary  system  depends  ! One  main  cause 
of  this  utter  ignorance  cn  the  subject,  besides 
its  own  intrinsic  difficulty,  lay  in  the  compara- 
tively slight  attention  it  had  alw'ays  received 
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from  astronomers  generally.  No  individual  ob- 
server ever  thought  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
solar  phenomena  alone,  wfhile  the  public  observ- 
atories confined  themselves  to  merely  observing 
the  sun’s  culmination  at  noon,  or  to  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  duration  of  its  eclipses. 

Wc  knew',  from  the  observations  of  Cassini 
and  Herschel,  that  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disk 
are  not  alike  numerous  every  year  ; and  Ku- 
now'sky  particularly  drewT  the  attention  of  astron- 
omers to  the  fact,  that  wThile  in  the  years  1818 
and  1819  very  large  and  numerous  ones  appeared, 
some  visible  even  to  the  naked  eye,  very  few.  on 
the  contrary,  and  those  of  but  trifling  size,  were 
seen  in  the  years  1822-1824.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  the  indefatigable  Schwabe  of  Dessau, 
who  has  devoted  himself  for  a long  series  of  years 
to  this  one  single  object,  to  establish  the  fact 
of  these  spots  observing  a certain  periodicity. 
Among  the  results  of  his  labors — for  as  yet  we 
have  only  his  brief  announcements  to  the  scien- 
tific world  in  the  44  Astronomical  Notices’’ — 
are  the  following  : 1.  That  the  recurrence  of 
the  solar  spots  has  a period  of  about  ten  years ; 

2.  That  the  number  of  the  single  groups  of  one 
year  varies  at  the  minimum  time  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  while  in  the  maximum  years  they 
sometimes  rise  to  above  three  hundred  ; 3.  That 
with  their  greater  abundance  is  combined  also 
a greater  local  extension  and  blackness  of  the 
spots  ; 4.  That  at  the  maximum  time,  the  sun, 
for  some  years  together,  is  never  seen  without 
very  considerable  spots.  The  last  maximum 
appears  to  have  been  of  a peeuliary  rich  char- 
acter, as,  from  February,  1837,  till  December. 

1840,  solar  spots  were  visible  on  every  day  of 
observation  ; w hile  the  number  of  groups  in  the 
former  of  those  years  amounted  to  333. 

But  if  a single  individual,  by  observations 
continued  unbroken  for  entire  decenniums,  has 
thus  revealed  to  us  the  most  important  fact 
hitherto  knowm  relating  to  the  sun,  there  arc 
other  questions  not  less  important  which  can 
only  find  their  solution  in  the  careful  observation 
of  a rarely-occurring  interval  of  perhaps  one  or 
two  minutes.  The  splendor  of  the  sun  is  so 
amazingly  great,  as  to  preclude  us  entirely 
from  perceiving  any  object  in  his  immediate 
proximity  unless  projected  before  his  disk  as  a 
darkening  object.  At  ten,  or  fifteen  degrees 
even  from  the  sun,  when  this  luminary  is  above 
the  horizon,  all  the  fixed  stars  vanish  from  the 
most  powerful  telescopes.  We  are  therefore 
in  utter  ignorance  w'hethcr  the  space  lietw^cu 
him  and  Mercury  is  occupied  or  not  by  some 
other  denizen  of  the  planetary  system.  To 
enable  us  to  explore  the  sun’s  immediate  prox- 
imity, wTe  require  a body  that  shall  exclude  his 
rays  from  our  atmosphere,  and  yet  leave  the 
space  round  the  sun  open  to  our  view.  Such 
an  object  can  of  course  be  neither  a cloud  nor 
any  terrestrial  object,  natural  or  artificial,  sinoe 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  will  exist  behind  it 
wrbich  will  bo  impinged  on  by  the  sun’s  rays 
Only  during  a total  eclipse  can  these  conditions 
be  fulfilled,  and  even  then  but  for  a very  brief 
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interval,  which  may  still  be  lost  to  the  observer 
through  unfavorable  weather  or  from  too  low  a 
position  of  the  sun. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  rare  and  precarious 
opportunity  is  the  only  possible  one  we  possess 
of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  physical 
nature  of  the  great  luminary  of  day,  astronomers 
never  availed  themselves  of  it  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  admeasurement  of  the  earth, 
which  might  have  been  done  as  well,  if  not 
better,  during  any  planetary  eclipse.  This 
error  or  indifference,  "whichever  it  may  have 
been,  can  not,  however,  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  our  living  astronomers.  The  8th  of  July, 
1842 — the  day  on  which  the  last  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  took  place — witnessed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  making,  for  the  first  time,  observations  cal- 
culated to  afford  us  some  insight  into  this  great- 
est mystery  of  the  celestial  world.  This  eclipse 
was  total  on  a zone  which  traversed  the  north 
of  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  the  region  of  the 
Alps  and  Styria,  and  a portion  of  Austria,  Cen- 
tral Russia  and  Siberia,  terminating  in  China; 
so  that  the  observatories  of  Marseilles.  Milan, 
Venice,  Padua,  Vienna,  and  Ofen,  all  supplied 
with  excellent  telescopes,  and  in  full  activity, 
came  within  its  range ; while  many  astrono- 
mers, at  whose  observatories  the  eclipse  was 
not  visible,  set  out  for  places  situated  within 
the  zone  just  described.  Thus  Arago  and  two 
of  his  colleagues  repaired  to  Perpignan,  Airy 
to  Turin,  Schumacker  to  Vienna,  Struve  and 
Sehidloffsky  to  Lipezk,  and  Stuhendorff  to 
Koerakow.  Most  of  them  were  favored  by  the 
weather.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  combined 
endeavors  of  these  practiced  and  well-furnished 
observers  have  made  us  acquainted  with. 

First,  as  regards  the  obscurity,  it  was  so 
great,  that  five,  seven,  and  in  some  cases  as 
many  as  ten  stars  were  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  A reddish  light  was  seen  to  proceed  from 
the  horizon — that  is,  from  those  regions  where 
the  darkness  was  not  total — and  by  this  light 
print  of  a moderate  size  could,  with  a little 
difficulty,  be  read.  Such  plants  as  usually 
close  their  petals  at  night  were  seen  in  most 
places  to  close  them  also  during  the  eclipse. 
The  thermometer  fell  from  2 to  3 degrees  of 
Reaumur,  and  in  the  fields  about  Perpignan  a 
heavy  dew  fell.  A change  in  the  color  of  the 
light,  and  consequently  of  the  enlightened  ob- 
jects, was  noticed  by  many,  although  they  were 
not  agreed  in  their  description  of  it.  But  this 
diversity  may  have  been  caused  by  the  nature 
of  the  air  at  different  places  being  probably  dif- 
ferent, and  the  degree  of  obscurity  very  unequal. 
At  Lipezk,  where  the  eclipse  lasted  the  longest, 
being  3 minutes  and  3 seconds,  a darkness  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  night  set  in,  and  there  the  eclipse 
began  exactly  at  noon. 

The  effect  of  the  eclipse  on  the  animal 
creation  was  similar  to  what  had  been  observed 
before  in  the  like  circumstances : they  ceased 
eating ; draught  animals  suddenly  stood  still ; 
domestic  birds  fled  to  the  stables,  or  sought 


other  pl&cus  of  shelter;  owls  and  bats  flew 
abroad,  as  if  night  had  come  on.  Of  three 
lively  linnets,  kept  in  a cage,  one  dropped  down 
dead.  The  insect  world  too  was  greatly  af- 
fected ; ants  stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  labors, 
and  only  resumed  their  course  after  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  sun;  and  bees  retreated  sud- 
denly to  their  hives.  A general  restlessness 
pervaded  the  animal  world;  and  only  those 
places  which  were  situated  more  on  the  bound- 
ary of  the  zone,  and  where  the  obscurity  was 
consequently  less  complete,  formed  an  exception. 

During  the  total  eclipse,  the  dark  moon  which 
covered  the  sun's  disk  appeared  surrounded  with 
a brilliant  crown  of  light  or  halo.  This  halo 
consisted  of  two  concentric  belts,  of  which  the 
inner  one  was  the  lightest,  and  the  external  less 
brilliant,  and  gradually  fading.  In  the  direction 
of  the  line  which  connected  the  point  of  the 
commencement  of  the  total  eclipse  with  that  of 
its  termination,  two  parabolic  pencils  of  light — 
some  observers  say  several — appeared  on  the 
halo.  Within  it  also  light  intervolved  veins 
were  observable.  The  breadth  of  the  inner 
halo  was  from  2 to  3 minutes ; that  of  the  ex- 
ternal one  from  10  to  15  minutes;  the  pencils 
of  light,  on  the  other  hand,  extended  as  far  as 
from  1 to  1 \ degree ; by  some  they  were  traced 
even  to  3 degrees.  The  color  of  the  halo  was 
of  a silvery  white,  and  exhibited  a violent  undu- 
lating or  trembling  motion,  its  general  appear- 
ance varying  in  the  briefest  space.  The  light 
of  the  halo  was  intensest  near  the  covered  solar 
rim.  Its  brilliance  at  Lipezk  was  so  great,  that 
the  naked  eye  could  hardly  look  on  it,  and  some 
of  the  observers  almost  doubted  whether  the  sun 
had  really  altogether  disappeared.  At  Vienna, 
Milan,  and  Perpignan,  on  the  contrary,  the  ob- 
servers found  the  light  of  the  halo  resembling 
that  of  the  moon  toward  its  full.  Beli,  at  Ve 
rona,  who  found  time  to  estimate  its  intensity, 
ascertained  it  to  be  one-seventh  of  that  of  the 
full  moon.  Its  first  traces  were  noticed  from  3 
to  5 seconds  before  the  entrance  of  the  entire 
eclipse ; in  like  manner,  its  last  vestiges  disap- 
peared only  some  seconds  after  the  eclipse  was 
oyer.  Vivid,  however,  as  its  light  was,  the  halo 
cast  but  an  extremely  faint  shadow.  Some,  in- 
deed, who  particularly  directed  their  attention 
to  it,  could  not  detect  any.  But  this  might 
have  been  owing  to  those  places  on  which  the 
shadows  would  have  fallen  being  faintly  illu- 
mined by  the  reddish  light  of  the  horizon  before 
mentioned.  In  other  respects,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  eclipse,  before  and  after  its  maxi- 
mum, not  the  least  change  was  observable  in 
the  uncovered  part  of  the  sun's  disk.  The  cusps 
were  as  sharp  and  distinctly-marked  as  possible, 
the  lunar  mountains  were  projected  on  the  sun’s 
surface  with  the  most  beautiful  distinctness  and 
precision,  and  the  color  and  brilliance  of  his  disk, 
in  the  proximity  of  the  moon’s  rim,  were  in  no 
vtay  diminished  or  altered.  In  short,  nothing 
was  seen  which  could  be  referred  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  a lunar  atmosphere. 

All  these  phenomena,  striking  as  they  were. 
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were  such  as  the  assembled  observers  were  pre- 
pared for;  for  they  were  such  as  had  already 
been  noticed  during  previous  eclipses  of  the  sun. 
But  there  was  one  of  quite  a different  character, 
as  mysterious  as  it  was  novel  to  them.  This 
was  th^  appearance  of  large  reddish  projections 
within  the  halo  on  the  dark  rim.  The  different 
observers  characterized  it  by  the  expressions — 
“red  clouds,  volcanoes,  flames,  fire-sheaves,” 
Ac.;  terms  intended  of  course  merely  to  indi- 
cate the  phenomenon,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
explain  it.  The  observers  differed  in  their  re- 
ports both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  these 
“ red  clouds,”  as  well  as  to  their  apparent  heights. 
Arago  stated  that  he  observed  two  rose-colored 
projections  which  seqmed  to  be  unchangeable, 
and  a minute  high.  His  two  colleagues  also 
saw  them,  but  to  them  they  seemed  somewhat 
larger.  A fourth  observer  saw  one  of  the  pro- 
jections some  minutes  even  after  the  eclipse  was 
over,  while  others  perceived  it  with  the  naked 
f eye.  Petit,  at  Montpellier  remarked  three  pro- 
tections, and  even  found  time  to  measure  one  of 
them.  It  was  Ij  minute  high.  Littrow,  at 
Vienua,  considered  them  to  be  as  high  again  as 
this ; and  stated  * that  the  streaks  were  visible 
before  they  became  colored,  and  remained  visi- 
ble also  after  their  color  had  vanished.’  The 
light  of  these  projections  was  soft  and  quiet,  the 
projections  themselves  sharp,  and  their  form  un- 
changing till  the  moment  of  their  extinction. 
Schidloffsky,  at  Lipezk,  thought  he  perceived  a 
rose-colored  border  on  the  moon  in  places  where 
these  red  clouds  did  not  reach ; but  could  not  be 
certain  of  the  fact,  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time. 

These  projections  or  red  clouds,  mysterious 
and  unexpected  as  they  were  to  men  who  di- 
rected their  attention  for  the  first  time  to  the 
purely  physical  phenomena  concerned,  were  in 
fact,  after  all,  nothing  altogether  new.  The 
descriptions  given  by  astronomers  of  earlier 
eclipses  of  the  sun  had  been  forgotten  or  over- 
looked. Stannyan,  for  instance,  in  his  relation 
of  that  of  the  20th  May,  1706,  says,  “The 
egress  of  the  sun  from  the  moon’s  disk  was  pre- 
ceded on  its  left  rim,  during  an  interval  of  six 
or  seven  seconds,  by  the  appearance  of  a blood- 
red  streak  j”  and  Nassenius,  during  a total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  observed  on  the  13th  of  May,  1733, 
mentions  having  seen  “ several  red  spots,  three 
or  four  in  number,  without  the  periphery  of  the 
moon’s  disk,  one  of  them  being  larger  than  the 
others,  and  consisting,  as  it  were,  of  three  par- 
allel parts  inclining  toward  the  moon’s  disk.”  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  earlier  observers  had 
witnessed  the  same  phenomenon,  although  they 
were  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  it.  It 
seems,  however,  no  unreasonable  conclusion  to 
come  to,  that  these  projections  or  red  clouds,  as 
well  as  the  halo  with  its  pencils  of  light  before 
spoken  of,  are  something  without  the  proper 
solar  photosphere,  but  not  forming,  as  this  does, 
one  connected  mass  of  light.  What  further  can 
be  known  concerning  this  something  must  be 
left  to  future  ages  to  discover 
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[From  Dickena’f  Household  Words.) 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  JEWELS. 

A TRAVELER,  from  journeying 
In  countries  far  away. 

Repassed  his  threshold  at  the  close 
Of  one  calm  Sabbath  day ; 

A voice  of  love,  a comely  face, 

A kiss  of  chaste  delight, 

Were  the  first  things  to  welcome  him 
On  that  blessed  Sabbath  night. 

He  stretched  his  limbs  upon  the  hearth, 

Before  its  friendly  blaze, 

And  conjured  up  mixed  memories 
Of  gay  and  gloomy  days ; 

And  felt  that  none  of  gentle  soul, 

However  far  he  roam. 

Can  e’er  forego,  can  e’er  forget, 

The  quiet  joys  of  home. 

44  Bring  me  my  children  !”  cried  the  sue, 

With  eager,  earnest  tone  ; 

44 1 long  to  press  them,  and  to  mark 
Howr  lovely  they  have  grown; 

Twelve  weary  months  have  passed  a way 
Since  I went  o’er  the  sea, 

To  feel  how  sad  and  lone  I was 
Without  my  babes  and  thee.” 

44  Refresh  thee,  as  ’tis  needful,”  said 
The  fair  and  faithful  wife, 

The  while  her  pensive  features  paled. 

And  stirred  with  inward  strife ; 
u Refresh  thee,  husband  of  my  heart, 

I ask  it  as  a boon ; 

Our  children  are  reposing,  love ; 

Thou  shalt  behold  them  soon.” 

She  spread  the  meal,  she  filled  the  cap, 

She  pressed  him  to  partake ; 

He  sat  down  blithely  at  the  board, 

And  all  for  her  sweet  sake; 

But  when  the  frugal  feast  was  done, 

The  thankful  prayer  preferred, 

Again  affection's  fountain  flowed ; 

Again  its  voice  was  heard. 

44  Bring  me  my  children,  darling  wife, 

I’m  in  an  ardent  mood ; 

My  soul  lacks  purer  aliment, 

I long  for  other  food ; 

Bring  forth  my  children  to  my  gaze, 

Or  ere  I rage  or  weep, 

I yearn  to  kiss  their  happy  eyes 
Before  the  hour  of  sleep.” 

“ I have  a question  yet  to  ask ; 

Be  patient,  husband  dear. 

A stranger,  one  auspicious  morn, 

Did  send  some  jewels  here; 

Until  to  take  them  from  my  care, 

But  yesterday  he  came, 

And  I restored  them  with  a sigh  : 

— Dost  thou  approve  or  blame?” 

“ I marvel  much,  sweet  wife,  that  thou 
Sbouldst  breathe  such  words  tome; 

Restore  to  man,  resign  to  God, 

Whate’er  is  lent  to  tbee  ; 
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Restore  it  with  a willing  heart, 

Be  grateful  for  the  trust ; 

Whate’er  may  tempt  or  try  as,  wife, 

Let  us  be  ever  just.” 

She  took  him  by  the  passive  hand. 

And  up  the  moonlit  stair, 

She  led  him  to  their  bridal  bed, 

With  mute  and  mournful  air ; 

She  turned  the  cover  down,  and  there, 

In  grave-like  garments  dressed, 

Lay  the  twin  children  of  their  love, 

In  death's  serenest  rest. 

“ These  were  the  jewels  lent  to  me, 

Which  God  has  deigned  to  own ; 

The  precious  caskets  still  remain, 

But,  ah,  the  gems  are  flown  j 
But  thou  didst  teach  me  to  resign 
What  God  alone  can  claim ; 

He  giveth  and  he  takes  away, 

Blest  be  His  holy  name  !” 

The  father  gazed  upon  bis  babes, 

The  mother  drooped  apart, 

While  all  the  woman’s  sorrow  gushed 
From  her  overburdened  heart ; 

And  with  the  striving  of  her  grief, 

Which  wrung  the  tears  she  shed. 

Were  mingled  low  and  loving  words 
To  the  unconscious  dead. 

When  the  sad  sire  had  looked  his  fill, 

He  vailed  each  breathless  face, 

And  down  in  self-abasement  bowed, 

For  comfort  and  for  grace  ; 

With  the  deep  eloquence  of  woe, 

Poured  forth  his  secret  soul, 

Hose  up,  and  stood  erect  and  calm, 

In  spirit  healed  and  whole. 

“ Restrain  thy  tears,  poor  wife,”  he  said, 

“ I learn  this  lesson  still, 

God  gives,  and  God  can  take  away, 

Blest  be  His  holy  will ! 

3Iest  are  my  children,  for  they  live 
From  sin  and  sorrow  free, 
knd  I am  not  all  joyless,  wife, 

With  faith,  hope,  love,  and  thee.” 

(From  Hogg's  Instructor.] 

THE  TEA-PLANT. 

D behind  the  monster  wall  that  screens  in 
the  land  of  the  Celestials  from  the  prying 
>f  the  “ barbarian,”  the  Tea-plant,  in  com- 
vvith  many  things  peculiar  to  those  regions, 
ined  long  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  the 
hes  of  information  brought  home  by  early 
ers  concerning  it,  were,  in  too  many  cases, 
lI  questionable  and  contradictory  kind,  so 
•teristic,  even  in  the  present  day,  of  the 
gs  of  those  who  travel  in  Eastern  lands. 
tas  now  become  a general  article  of  do- 
consumption  in  every  household  of  our 
y having  any  pretension  to  social  comfort, 
l as  in  that  of  every  other  civilized  nation, 
deed,  the  tea-table  has  no  mean  influence 
in#  the  manners  and  promoting  the  social 
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intercourse  of  a people.  Important,  however, 
as  this  universal  beverage  has  become  as  an 
essential  requisite  to  the  social  and  physical 
comfort  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  civilized 
society,  yet  our  knowledge  of  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  produced  is  still  very  imperfect; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  tea-plants  growing  in  our  hothouses  since 
the  year  1768.  Speaking  of  the  introduction 
of  the  plant  to  this  country.  Hooker  says — u It 
was  not  till  alter  tea  had  been  used  as  a bever- 
age for  upwards  of  a century  in  England,  that 
the  shrub  which  produces  it  was  brought  alive 
to  this  country.  More  than  one  botanist  had 
embarked  for  the  voyage  to  China — till  lately  a 
protracted  and  formidable  undertaking — mainly 
in  the  hope  of  introducing  a growing  tea-tree  to 
our  greenhouses.  No  passage  across  the  desert, 
no  Waghorn-facilities,  no  steam-ship  assisted  the 
traveler  in  those  days.  The  distance  to  and 
from  China,  with  theNnecessary  timo  spent  in 
that  country,  generally  consumed  nearly  three 
years ! Once  had  the  tea-tree  been  procured 
by  Osbeck,  a pupil  of  Linns  us,  in  spite  of  the 
jealous  caro  with  which  the  Chinese  forbade  its 
exportation ; and  when  near  the  coast  of  En- 
gland, a storm  ensued,  which  destroyed  the 
precious  shrubs.  Then  the  plan  of  obtaining 
berries  was  adopted,  and  frustrated  by  the  heat 
of  the  tropics,  which  spoiled  the  oily  seeds,  and 
prevented  their  germination.  The  captain  of  a 
Swedish  vessel  hit  upon  a good  scheme:  having 
secured  fresh  berries,  he  sowed  theso  on  board 
ship,  and  often  stinted  himself  of  his  daily  allow’- 
ance  of  water  for  the  sake  of  the  young  plants ; 
but,  just  as  the  ship  entered  the  English  Chan- 
nel, an  unlucky  rat  attacked  his  cherished  charge 
and  devoured  them  all!”.  So  much,  then,  for 
the  early  attempts  to  introduce  the  tea-shrub  to 
Europe : often,  indeed,  is  the  truth  exemplified 
that 

M The  beat  had  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  aft  a-gee.” 

The  Chinese  tea-plants  are  neat-growing 
shrubs,  with  bright  glossy  green  leaves,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  bay ; or  a more  exact  simili- 
tude will  be  found  in  the  garden  camellia,  with 
the  leaves  of  which,  however,  many  of  our  read- 
ers may  not  have  acquaintance,  although  the 
flowers  are  well  known,  being  extensively  used 
in  decorating  the  femalo  dress  for  the  ball-room 
in  the  winter  season.  The  tea-plants  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  camellia,  and  belong  to  the  same 
natural  order : indeed,  one  species  of  the  latter 
— the  Camellia  sasanqua  of  botanists — is  culti- 
vated in  the  tea-grounds  of  China,  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  flowers,  which  are  said  to  impart 
fragrance  and  flavor  to  other  teas. 

Comparatively  few  scientific  naturalists  have 
hod  sufficient  opportunities  of  studying  the  tea- 
producing  plants  in  their  native  habitats,  or  even 
in  the  cultivated  grounds  of  China,  and  conse- 
quently a great  difference  of  opinion  has  all 
along  existed,  as  to  whether  tea  is  obtained 
from  one,  two,  or  more  distinct  species  of  Thea. 
This  question  is  getting  day  by  day  more  in- 
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volved  as  new  facts  come  to  light ; and,  indeed, 
cultivation  seems  to  have  altered  the  original 
character  of  some  forms  of  the  plant  so  much, 
that  the  subject  bids  fair  to  remain  an  open 
question  among  European  botanists  for  ages  to 
come.  The  two  tea-plants  which  have  been 
long  grown  in  British  gardens,  and  universally 
supposed,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  to  be 
the  only  kinds  in  existence,  are  the  Thea  bohta 
and  the  Thea  viridis . The  former  was,  until 
recently,  very  generally  believed  to  produce  the 
black  tea  of  commerce,  and  the  latter  the  green 
tea;  but  recent  travelers  have  clearly  shown 
that  both  black  and  green  tea  may  be,  and  are, 
obtained  from  the  same  plant.  The  difference 
is  caused  by  the  mode  of  preparation;  but  it 
will  be  afterward  seen  that  very  important  dis- 
crepancies occur  between  the  accounts  of  this 
operation  given  by  different  observers.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  extreme  caution  with  which  the 
Chinese  attempt  to  conceal  a knowledge  of  their 
peculiar  arts  and  manufactures  from  European 
visitors — and  in  none  is  their  anxiety  to  do  so 
more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  case  of  the 
culture  and  preparation  of  tea — tends  greatly  to 
frustrate  the  endeavors  of  the  scientific  traveler 
to  acquire  accurate  information  on  this  point. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  how  many  species  or 
varieties  of  the  tea-plant  are  grown  in  China. 
They  arc  now  believed  to  be  numerous,  although 
the  two  kinds  to  which  we  have  referred  are 
those  most  extensively  cultivated.  They  have 
long  been  allowed  to  rank  as  distinct  species  in 
botanical  books,  and  grown  as  such  in  our  green- 
houses ; but  some  acute  botanists  have,  at  vari- 
ous times,  suggested  that  they  might  be  merely 
varieties  of  one  plant#  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  editor  of  the  44  Botanical  Magazine,”  when 
he  figured  and  described  the  Bohea  variety 
(t.  998).  Professor  Balfour  (‘Manual  of  Bota- 
ny,’ $ 793)  enumerates  three  species — the  two 
already  mentioned,  and  one  called  Thea  Ana- 
mica,  being  the  one  chiefly  cultivated  at  the 
tea-grounds  of  Assam.  Most  of  our  readers 
may  be  aware  that  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  tea  has  been  successfully  introduced 
to  Northern  India.  A 41  Report  on  the  Govern- 
ment Tea  Plantations  in  Kumaon  and  Gurwahl, 
by  W.  Jameson,  Esq.,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  in  the  North-Western  Provin- 
ces,”* has  just  reached  us.  In  that  report — to 
which  we  will  have  occasion  afterward  to  refer 
— there  are  “two  species,  and  two  well  marked 
varieties”  described.  Some  of  these  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  all  noticed  by  other  writers, 
although,  from  specimens  of  the  plants,  which 
we  have  examined,  from  the  tea-grounds,  they 
appear  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  their  be- 
ing ranked  as  separate  species;  and  there  are, 
indeed,  some  botanists  who  would  at  once  set 
them  down  as  such. 

Having  disposed  of  the  question  of  species  in 

* Calcutta,  1848.  Tills  report  is  rIso  published  in  the 
"Journal  of  tho  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  India/'  toI.  vl  part  2. 


such  manner  as  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  botan- 
ical knowledge  on  this  point  will  admit,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  communicate  some  information 
respecting  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant,  and  the 
manner  in  w'hich  its  leaves  are  made  available 
for  the  production  of  the  beverage  of  which  the 
female  portion  of  the  community,  and  more  par- 
ticularly old  wives  (of  both  sexes),  are  believed 
to  be  so  remarkably  fond. 

The  tea-plants  are  grown  in  beds  conveniently 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  in  dry 
weather,  and  for  plucking  the  leaves  when  re- 
quired. The  Chinese  sow  the  seed  thus : 
44  Several  seeds  are  dropped  into  holes  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
shortly  after  they  ripen,  or  in  November  and 
December ; the  plants  rise  up  in  a cluster  when 
the  rains  come  on.  They  are  seldom  trans- 
planted, but,  sometimes,  four  to  six  are  put 
quite  close,  to  form  a fine  bush,”  In  the  govern- 
ment plantations  of  Kumaon  and  Gurwahl,  more 
care  seems  to  be  bestowed  in  the  raising  of  the 
plants,  whereby  the  needless  expenditure  of 
seeds  in  the  above  method  is  saved.  The  seeds 
ripen  in  September  or  October,  and  in  elevated 
districts,  sometimes  so  late  as  November.  In 
bis  report,  Mr.  Jameson  mentions  that,  when 
ripe,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  drills,  eight  to  ten 
inches  apart  from  each  other,  the  ground  having 
been  previously  prepared  by  trenching  and 
manuring.  If  the  plants  germinate  in  Novem- 
ber, they  are  protected  from  the  cold  by  a 
4 chupper ,’  made  of  bamboo  and  grass — a small 
kind  of  bamboo,  called  the  ringal,  being  found 
in  great  abundance  on  the  hills,  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  to  7000  feet,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose;  these  chuppers  are  removed  throughout 
the  day,  and  replaced  at  night.  In  April  and 
May,  they  are  used  for  protecting  the  young 
plants  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  until  the  rains 
commence.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a 
sufficient  size  they  are  transplanted  with  great 
care,  a ball  of  earth  being  attached  to  their  roots. 
They  require  frequent  waterings,  if  the  weather 
be  dry.  During  the  rains  grass  springs  up 
around  them  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible,  with  the  usual  number  of  hands, 
to  keep  the  grounds  clean.  The  practice,  there- 
fore, is  merely  to  make  a 4 golah'  or  clear  space 
round  each  plant,  these  being  connected  with 
small  w'ater  channels,  in  order  to  render  irriga- 
tion easy  in  times  of  drought.  The  plants  do 
not  require  to  be  pruned  until  the  fifth  year,  the 
plucking  of  leaves  generally  tending  to  make 
them  assume  the  basket  shape,  the  form  most  to 
be  desired  to  procure  the  greatest  quantity  of 
leaves.  Irrigation  seems  absolutely  es>entlai 
for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  land  liable  to  be 
flooded  during  the  rains,  and  upon  which  water 
lies  for  any  length  of  time,  is  quite  unsuitable 
for  its  growth  The  plaut  seems  to  thrive  in  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  but  requires  the  situation 
to  be  at  a considerable  altitude  above  me  sea 
level. 

According  to  Mr.  Jameson,  the  season  for 
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picking  the  leaves  commences  in  April  and 
continues  until  October,  the  number  of  gather- 
ings varying,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
season,  from  four  to  seven.  So  soon  as  the  new 
and  young  leaves  have  appeared  in  April,  the 
first  plucking  takes  place.  “ A certain  division 
of  the  plantation  is  marked  off,  and  to  each  man 
a small  basket  is  given,  with  instructions  to 
proceed  to  a certain  point,  so  that  no  plant  may 
be  passed  over.*  On  the  small  basket  being 
filled,  the  leaves  are  emptied  into  another  large 
one,  which  is  put  in  some  shady  place,  and  in 
which,  when  filled,  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
manufactory.  The  leaves  are  generally  plucked 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Sometimes  the 
terminal  part  of  a branch  having  four  or  five 
young  leaves  attached,  is  plucked  off.”  The  old 
leaves,  being  too  hard  to  curl,  are  rejected  as  of 
no  use ; but  all  new  and  fresh  leaves  are  indis- 
criminately collected. 

The  manufacture  of  the  different  varieties  of 
tea  has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of 
opinion.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  green  tea 
was  solely  obtained  from  the  Thea  viridis,  and 
black  tea  from  the  Thea  bohea,  while  others 
have  asserted,  that  the  different  kinds  of  the 
manufactured  article  are  equally  produced  by 
both  plants.  Facts  seem  now  to  be  quite  in 
favor  of  the  latter  opinion,  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Fortune,  while  on  his  first  botanical  mission  on 
account  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
ascertained,  by  visiting  the  different  parts  of  the 
coast  of  China,  that  the  Bohea  plant  was  con- 
verted into  both  black  and  green  tea  in  the  south 
of  China,  but  that  in  all  the  northern  provinces 
he  found  only  Thea  viridis  grown,  and  equally 
converted  into  both  kinds  of  tea.  Mr.  Ball  (the 
late  inspector  of  teas  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  China),  in  a work  entitled  “ An  Account  of 
the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in 
China,”  fully  confirms  the  fact  that  both  the 
green  and  black  teas  are  prepared  from  the 
same  plant,  and  that  the  differences  depend 
entirely  on  the  processes  of  manufacture.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  particular  varieties  of 
the  same  plant,  grown  in  certain  soils  and  situa- 
tions, may  be  preferred  by  the  Chinese  manu- 
facturers for  the  preparation  of  the  black  and 
green  teas,  and  the  various  kinds  of  both  known 
in  commerce.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that 
the  young  leaves  are  taken  for  green  tea,  and 
the  older  ones  for  the  black  varieties ; this  is  the 
popular  notion  on  the  subject,  but  probably  it 
ha9  no  foundation. 

Although  it  now  seems  somewhat  generally 
agreed  that  both  green  and  black  teas  are  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  yet  the  vari- 
ous writers  on  the  subject  are  at  considerable 
variance  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  difference 
of  appearance  is  brought  about.  Some  assert 
that  the  black  being  the  natural  colored  tea,  the 
beautiful  green  tinge  is  given  to  the  green  tea 
by  means  of  substances  used  for  the  purpose  of 
dyeing  it ; while  others  hold  that  the  green  hue 
depends  entirely  on  the  method  of  roasting. 


Among  the  former  is  Mr.  Fortune,  whose  ac- 
count of  the  “ Chinese  Method  of  Coloring  Green 
Tea,”  as  observed  by  him,  is  published  in  a for- 
mer number  of  the  Instructor  (No.  240,  page 
91).  From  that  account,  it  would  appear  that 
the  coloring  substances  used  are  gypsum,  indi- 
go, and  Prussian  blue,  and  u for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  green  tea  which  are  consumed  in 
England  or  America,  the  consumer  really  eats 
more  than  half  a pound”  of  these  substances. 
We  hope  now  to  present  our  tea-drinking  read- 
ers with  a more  pleasing  picture  than  this ; to 
show  that  indeed  there  is  not  “death  in  the 
cup,”  nor  aught  else  to  be  feared.  We  there- 
fore proceed  to  explain  the  modes  of  manufac- 
ture, as  detailed  by  Mr.  Ball.  And,  firstly,  the 
manufacture  of  black  tea.  The  leaves,  on  being 
gathered,  are  exposed  to  the  air,  until  they 
wither  and  “become  soft  and  flaccid.”  In  this 
state  they  soon  begin  to  emit  a slight  degree  of 
fragrance,  when  they  are  sifted,  and  then  tossed 
about  with  the  hands  in  large  trays.  They  are 
then  collected  into  a heap,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth,  being  now  “ watched  with  the  utmost 
care,  until  they  become  spotted  and  tinged  with 
red,  when  they  also  increase  in  fragrance,  and 
must  he  instantly  roasted,  or  the  tea  would  be 
injured.”  In  the  first  roasting,  the  fire,  which 
is  prepared  with  dry  wood,  is  kept  exceedingly 
brisk;  but  “any  heat  may  suffice  which  pro- 
duces the  crackling  of  the  leaves  described  by 
Kaempfcr.”  The  roasting  is  continued  till  the 
leaves  give  out  a fragrant  smell,  and  become 
quite  flaccid,  when  they  are  in  a fit  state  to  be 
rolled.  The  roasting  and  rolling  are  often  a 
third,  and  sometimes  even  a fourth  time  repeat- 
ed, and,  indeed,  the  process  of  rolling  is  con- 
tinued until  the  juices  can  no  longer  be  freely 
expressed.  The  leaves  are  then  finally  dried 
in  sieves  placed  in  drying-tubs,  over  a charcoal 
fire  in  a common  chafing-dish.  The  heat  dissi- 
pates much  of  the  moisture,  and  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  assume  their  black  appearance.  Smoke 
is  prevented,  and  the  heat  moderated,  by  the 
ash  of  charcoal  or  burnt  “ paddy-husk”  being 
thrown  on  the  fire.  “ The  leaves  are  then 
twisted,  and  again  undergo  the  process  of  dry- 
ing, twisting,  and  turning  as  before;  which  is 
repeated  once  or  twice  more,  until  they  become 
quite  black,  well-twisted,  and  perfectly  dry  and 
crisp. 

According  to  Dr.  Royle,  there  are  only  two 
gatherings  of  the  leaves  of  green  tea  in  the  year ; 
the  first  beginning  about  the  20th  of  April,  and 
the  second  at  the  summer  solstice.  “ The  green 
tea  factors  universally  agree  that  the  sooner  the 
leaves  of  green  tea  are  roasted  after  gathering 
the  better  ; and  that  exposure  to  the  air  is  un- 
necessary, and  to  the  sun  injurious.”  The  iron 
vessel  in  which  the  green  tea  is  roasted  is  called 
a kuo.  It  is  thin,  about  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  set  horizontally  (that  for  Twankey  ob- 
liquely) in  & stove  of  brickwork,  so  as  to  have  a 
depth  of  about  fifteen  inches.  The  fire  is  pre- 
pared with  dry  wood,  and  kept  very  brisk ; the 
heat  becomes  intolerable,  and  the  bottom  cf  the 
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kuo  even  red-hot,  though  this  is  not  essential. 
About  half  a pound  of  leaves  are  put  in  at  one 
time,  a crackling  noise  is  produced,  much  steam 
is  evolved  from  the  leaves,  which  are  quickly 
stirred  about ; at  the  end  of  every  turn  they  are 
raised  about  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
stove,  and  shaken  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so 
as  to  separate  them,  or  to  disperse  the  steam. 
They  are  then  suddenly  collected  into  a heap, 
and  passed  to  another  man,  who  stands  in  readi- 
ness with  a basket  to  receive  them.  The  pro- 
cess of  rolling  is  much  the  same  as  that  employ- 
ed in  the  rolling  of  black  tea,  the  leaves  taking 
the  form  of  a ball.  After  the  balls  are  shaken 
to  pieces,  the  leaves  are  also  rolled  between  the 
palms  of  the  bands,  so  that  they  may  be  twisted 
regularly,  and  in  the  same  direction.  They  are 
then  spread  out  in  sieves,  and  placed  on  stands 
in  a cool  room. 

For  the  second  roasting  the  fire  is  considera- 
bly diminished,  and  charcoal  used  instead  of 
wood,  and  the  leaves  constantly  fanned  by  a boy 
who  stands  near.  When  the  leaves  have  lost 
so  much  of  their  aqueous  and  viscous  qualities 
as  to  produce  no  sensible  steam,  they  no  longer 
adhere  together,  but,  by  the  simple  action  of  the 
fire,  separate  and  curl  of  themselves.  When 
taken  from  the  kuo,  they  appear  of  a dark  olive 
color,  almost  black ; and  after  being  sifted,  they 
are  placed  on  stands  as  before. 

For  the  third  roasting,  which  is  in  fact  the 
final  drying,  the  heat  is  not  greater  than  what 
the  hand  can  bear  for  some  seconds  without  much 
inconvenience.  41  The  fanning  and  the  mode  of 
roasting  were  the  same  as  in  the  final  part  of  the 
second  roasting.  It  was  now  curious  to  observe 
the  change  of  color  which  gradually  took  place 
in  the  leaves,  for  it  was  in  this  roasting  that  they 
began  to  assume  that  bluish  tint,  resembling  the 
bloom  on  fruit,  which  distinguishes  this  tea,  and 
renders  its  appearance  so  agreeable.” 

The  foregoing  being  the  general  mode  of 
manufacturing  green  or  Hyson  tea,  it  is  then  sep- 
arated into  different  varieties,  as  Hyson,  Hyson- 
skin,  young  Hyson,  and  gunpowder,  by  sifting, 
winnowing,  and  fanning,  and  some  varieties  by 
further  roasting. 

This  account  of  the  preparation  of  green  tea 
is  directly  opposed  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Fortune, 
before  referred  to,  wherein  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  coloring  of  green  tea  is  effected  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  indigo,  gypsum,  &fc.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  both  modes  are  practiced  in  China ; 
and,  with  the  editor  of  the  44  Botanical  Gazette,” 
we  may  ask,  Is  it  not  possible  that  genuine  green 
tea  is  free  from  artificial  coloring  matter,  and 
that  the  Chinese,  with  their  usual  imitative  pro- 
pensity (exercised,  as  travelers  tell  us,  in  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  hams,  &c.,  for  exporta- 
tion), may  prepare  an  artificial  green  tea,  since 
this  fetches  a higher  price  than  the  black  ? If 
this  be  not  the  case,  then  w’c  have  a difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  green  teas ; 
44  there  must  have  been  green  teas  for  the  foreign- 
ers to  become  acquainted  with  and  acquire  a 
preference  for,  or  there  could  not  have  been  a 


demand  for  it.”  We  think  Mr.  Jameson  throws 
some  additional  light  on  the  subject  when  he  re- 
marks, in  the  course  of  his  observations  on  the 
manufacture  of  green  tea,  44  To  make  the  bad  or 
light-colored  leaves  marketable,  they  undergo 
an  artificial  process  of  coloring ; but  this  I have 
prohibited,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  therefore  do  not  consider 
this  tea  at  present  fit  for  the  market.”  In  a foot- 
note he  adds,  “ In  China,  this  process,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  tea-manufacturers.  i»  car- 
ried on  to  a great  extent.”  Whether  the  process 
of  coloring  is  confined  solely  to  the  light-colored 
leaves  of  green  tea,  or  extended  to  other  interior 
sorts,  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  amid  such 
a variety  of  discordant  statements. 

After  the  tea  is  thoroughly  dried,  in  the  man- 
ner above  detailed,  it  is  carefully  hand-picked, 
ail  the  old  or  badly  curled,  and  also  light-colored 
leaves  being  removed,  as  well  as  any  leaves  of 
different  varieties  that  may  have  got  intermixed 
with  it.  Being  now  quite  dry,  it  is  ready  to  be 
packed,  which  is  done  in  a very  careful  manner. 
The  woods  used  for  making  the  boxes  in  North- 
ern India  (according  to  Mr.  Jameson)  are  tooa, 
walnut,  and  saul  (Shorea  robusta ),  all  coniferous 
(pine)  woods  being  unfit  for  the  purpose,  on  ac- 
count of  their  piteby  odor.  The  tea  is  firmly 
packed  in  a leaden  box,  and  soldered  down,  being 
covered  with  paper,  to  prevent  the  action  of  air 
through  any  unobserved  holes  that  might  exist  in 
the  lead ; this  leaden  box  is  contained  in  the 
wooden  one,  which  it  is  made  exactly  io  fit. 
The  tea  being  now  ready  to  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  merchant,  we  need  carry  our  observations 
no  farther,  as  every  housewife  will  know  better 
than  we  can  tell  her  how  to  manage  her  own 
tea-pot.  We  will,  therefore,  conclude  our  re- 
marks by  submitting  the  following  statistical 
note  of  the  imports  of  tea  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  year  1846,  with  the  view  of  showing 
its  commercial  importance— 


Black  tea,  about 43,000,000  lb*. 

Green  tea,  about 13,000,000  * 

Total 56,000,000  ” 


ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  CHALMERS. 

SOME  curious  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Chalmers  are 
given  in  the  new  volume  of  his  life,  now  cn 
the  point  of  publication.  Immediately  upon  his 
translation  to  Glasgow  a most  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment sprung  up  between  Chalmers,  who 
wfas  then  some  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
Thomas  Smith,  the  son  of  his  publisher,  a young 
man  still  in  his  minority.  It  was  more  like  a 
first  love  than  friendship.  The  friends  met 
regularly  by  appointment,  or  in  case  of  absence, 
daily  letters  were  interchanged.  The  young 
man  died  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  A 
ring  containing  his  hair  was  given  to  Chalmers; 
and  it  is  noted  as  a singular  fact,  showing  the 
intense  and  lasting  nature  of  his  attachment,  that 
the  ring,  after  having  been  long  laid  aside,  was 
resumed  and  worn  by  him  a few  months  before 
his  death,  a period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  . . . 
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Hi*  keen  practical  talents  did  not  altogether  on  the  side  of  his  head.  I never  spoke  a word, 
shield  him  from  attempts  at  imposition.  “ On  bat  stepped  back,  concluded  the  prayer,  taught 
one  occasion,”  he  writes,  ua  porter  half-drunk  for  a month,  and  never  had  a more  orderly 
came  up  to  me,  and  stated  that  two  men  were  school.”  Dr.  Chalmers  enjoyed  the  discussion 
wanting  to  see  me.  Ho  carried  me  to  a tavern,  exceedingly ; and  decided  that  the  question  as 
where  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a wager  be-  to  punishment  and  non-punishment  stood  just 
tween  these  two  men  whether  this  said  porter  where  it  was  before,  “ inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
was  correct  in  his  knowledge  of  me.  I was  so  found  that  the  judicious  appointment  of  a candle- 
revolted  at  his  iropertinenoy,  that  I made  the  snuffer-general  and  a good  cuff' on  the  lug  had 
cars  of  all  who  were  in  the  house  ring  with  a been  about  equally  efficacious.”  ....  Among 
reproof  well  said  and  strong ; and  so  left  them  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  doctor’s  elo- 
a little  astounded,  I have  no  doubt.”  ....  On  quence,  was  Mr.  Young,  professor  of  Greek, 
another  occasion,  while  busily  engaged  one  fore-  Upon  one  occasion,  he  was  so  electrified  that  he 
noon  in  his  study,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  en-  leaped  up  from  his  seat  upon  the  bench  near  the 
trance  of  a visitor.  The  doctor  began  to  look  pulpit,  and  stood,  breathless  and  motionless, 
grave  at  the  interruption ; but  was  propitiated  gazing  at  the  preacher  till  the  burst  was  over, 
by  his  visitor  telling  him  that  he  called  under  the  tears  all  the  while  came  rolling  down  his 
great  distress  of  mind.  “ Sit  down,  sir ; be  cheeks.  Upon  another  occasion,  forgetful  of 
good  enough  to  be  seated,”  said  the  doctor,  look-  time  and  place — fancying  himself  perhaps  in  the 
ing  up  eagerly,  and  turning  full  of  interest  from  theatre — he  rose  and  made  a loud  clapping  of 
his  writing  table.  The  visitor  explained  to  him  his  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  and  de- 

that  he  was  troubled  with  doubts  about  the  Divine  light He  was  no  exception  to  the  say- 

origin  of  the  Christian  religion ; and  being  kindly  ing  that  a prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
questioned  as  to  what  these  were,  he  gave  among  among  his  own  countrymen.  When  he  preached 
others  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  about  Melchise-  in  London  his  own  brother  James  never  went  to 
dec  being  without  father  and  without  mother,  hear  him.  One  day,  at  the  coffee-house  which 
&c.  Patiently  and  anxiously  Dr.  Chalmers  sought  he  frequented,  the  brother  was  asked  by  some 
to  clear  away  each  successive  difficuly  as  it  was  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  relationship,  if  he 
stated.  Expressing  himself  as  if  greatly  relieved  j had  heard  this  wonderful  countryman  and  name- 
in  mind,  and  imagining  that  he  had  gained  his  j sake  of  his,  “ Yes,”  said  James,  somewhat  drily, 
end — “Doctor,”  said  the  visitor,  “I  am  in  great  j “ I have  heard  him.”  “ And  what  did  you  think 
want  of  a little  money  at  present,  and  perhaps  , of  him?”  “Very  little  indeed,”  was  the  reply, 
you  could  help  me  in  that  way  ” At  once  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  seen.  A perfect  tornado 
of  indignation  burst  upon  the  deceiver,  driving 
him  in  very  quick  retreat  from  the  study  to  the 
street  door,  these  words  escaping  among  others 
— M Not  a penny,  sir  ! not  a penny  ! It’s  too 
bad  ! it’s  too  bad  ! and  to  haul  in  your  hypocrisy 

upon  the  shoulders  of  Melchisedek ! A 

discussion  arose  among  the  superintendents  of 
his  Sabbath -schools  whether  punishment  should 
ever  be  resorted  to.  One  of  them  related  an 
instance  of  a boy  whom  he  had  found  so  restless, 
idle,  and  mischievous,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  expelling  him,  when  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  to  give  the  boy  an  office.  The  candles  used 
in  the  school-room  were  accordingly  put  under 
care  of  the  boy ; and  from  that  hour  he  became 
a diligent  scholar.  Another  superintendent  then 
related  his  experience.  He  had  been  requested 
to  take  charge  of  a school  that  had  become  so  tion,  but  wo  beg  that  we  may  not  be  prejudged, 
unruly  and  unmanageable  that  it  had  beaten  off  There  is  positive  pleasure  to  be  derived  even 
every  teacher  that  had  gone  to  it.  “ I went,”  from  every  variety — and  there  is  a choice — of 
said  the  teacher,  “ and  told  the  boys,  whom  I sickness,  if  wo  would  only  put  faith  in  the  idea, 
found  all  assembled,  that  I had  heard  a very  bad  and  then  strive  to  realize  it.  You  may  smile, 
account  of  them,  that  I had  come  out  for  the  but  we  are  very  serious,  recollecting  especially 
purpose  of  doing  them  good,  that  I must  have  that  the  subject  is  rather  a painful  one.  for 
peace  and  attention,  that  I would  submit  to  no  which  reason  it  behoves  us  to  begin  by  treating 
disturbance,  and  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  it  philosophically. 

begin  with  prayer.  They  all  stood  up,  and  I The  best  thing  that  people  can  do  when  they 
commenced,  and  certainly  did  not  forget  the  in- 
junction— Watch  and  pray.  I had  not  proceed- 
ed two  sentences,  when  one  little  fellow  gave  his 
neighbor  a tremendous  dig  in  the  side ; I instant- 
ly stepped  forward  and  gave  him  a sound  cuff 


are  suffering  pain,  either  acute  or  otherwise,  is 
— if  they  can  not  readily  overcome  it — to  en- 
deavor to  forget  it;  simply  because  the  mere 
effort,  earnestly  made  and  persevered  in,  will 
materially  assist  whatever  more  direot  and  effi- 


uDear  me,”  exclaimed  the  inquirer,”  “ When 
did  you  hear  him  ?”  About  half  an  hour  after 
he  was  born,”  was  the  cool  answer  of  the  brother. 

When  he  preached  at  his  native  place, 

so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  his  father  against 
attending  any  but  his  own  parish  church,  or  so 
feeble  was  his  desire  to  hear  his  son,  that,  al- 
though the  churches  of  the  two  parishes  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Anstrulher  stood  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  apart,  the  old  man  would  not 
cross  the  separating  burn  in  order  to  hear  him. 

[From  tho  People’s  Journal.] 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  ILLNESS. 

EVERY  body  knows  the  pleasures  of  health ; 

but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  who  can 
appreciate  those  of  illness.  Doubtless  many 
people  will  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  sugges- 
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cient  means  may  be  adopted  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Brooding  over  any  bodily  suffering  only  gives  it 
encouragement,  inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  then 
actively  assisting  the  ailment  of  the  body ; but 
let  us  make  the  most  of  a temporary  cessation 
from  the  infliction,  and  there  is  a probability  of 
its  being  dispelled  altogether.  Now  the  pleas- 
ure of  getting  rid  of  pain  is  undeniable,  and, 
having  achieved  that,  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
to  render  the  cessation  permanent  is  to  enjoy  a 
sound  sleep,  which,  though  a very  simple  and 
ordinary  gratification  at  other  times,  then  be- 
comes an  extreme  luxury,  such,  indeed,  as  we 
never  should  have  known  except  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  suffering  that  preceded  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  remedies 
that  are  used  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  : a hot 
bath,  local  applications  of  an  exceedingly  cold 
nature,  or  a delicious  draught  for  cooling  fever 
and  quenching  thirst — a draught  like  that  of 
hock  and  soda-water — a draught  44  worthy  of 
Xerxes,  the  great  king,”  and  not  to  be  equaled 
by  sherbet  ‘‘sublimed  with  snow;”  but  then 
you  must  (oh,  what  a pleasure  for  a king !) 
“ get  very  drunk,”  says  Byron,  in  order  thor- 
oughly to  enjoy  it.  You  see  our  author  so 
highly  appreciated  the  pleasures  of  illness  that 
he  actually  advises  us  to  make  ourselves  ill ; 
and  that,  too,  in  a most  vulgar  and  degrading 
manner,  in  order  that  wo  may  unreservedly 
revel  in  them.  But,  perhaps,  the  poet  only 
meant  to  satirize  the  excessive  proneness  of  all 
human  beings — and  kings  have  been  noted  for 
this  quite  as  much  os  any — to  bring  pain  upon 
themselves  by  some  wanton  or  provoked  indis- 
cretion. 

No  pleasure  can  compensate  for  acute  and 
long-endured  suffering;  but  in  all  cases  of  ill- 
ness unattended  by  pain,  the  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived is  considerably  greater  than  might  be 
imagined.  In  fact,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  being 
able  to  enjoy  an  illness,  for  which  reason  wc 
shall  endeavor  to  show  our  readers  not  only  the 
practicability  of  the  idea,  but  how  they  are  to 
set  about  realizing  it.  Let  us  take  the  most 
common  kind  of  malady  there  is  unattended  by 
actual  pain,  a cold  ; a cold  all  over  you,  as 
violent  as  you  please — such,  in  fact,  as  is  44  not 
to  bo  sneezed  at,”  one  that  will  confine  you  to 
your  bed,  compel  you  to  take  medicine,  and  re- 
strict you  to  broth  and  barley-water.  There 
you  are,  then,  ill ; happy  follow  ! very  ill ! you 
have  not  the  least  conception  how  much  you 
aro  to  be  envied.  The  mere  fact  of  being  in 
such  a condition,  renders  you  an  object  of  anx- 
iety and  interest.  Every  body  in  the  house  is 
ready  to  wait  upon  you,  and  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  lie  still  and  enjoy  your  bed,  while  other 
people  aro  bustling  about  the  house,  or  out  of 
doors  all  day,  undergoing  the  fatigue  and  irk- 
someness of  their  ordinary  avocations.  You  are 
ill — you  aro  to  do  nothing — not  even  to  get  up 
to  breakfast,  but  to  have  it  brought  to  you  in 
bed  ; a luxury  which  it  is  probable  you  may 
have  often  been  tempted  to  enjoy  in  the  winter, 
on  h your  philosophy  enabled  you  to  overcome  I 


it.  Now  you  are  not  only  compelled  to  indulge 
in  it.  but  are  made  an  object  of  sympathy  on 
that  account;  it  is  so  very  lamentable  to  see 
you  propped  up  with  pillows,  and  cosily  encased 
in  flannel  around  the  throat  and  shoulders.  v 
You  are  not  to  be  hurried  over  your  breakfast ; 
there  is  no  office  to  go  to;  nothing  to  be 
thought  of  but  the  enjoyment  of  your  tea  and 
toast,  which  you  may  sip  and  munch  as  leisure- 
ly as  you  please,  while  reading  a magazine  or 
newspaper.  At  length  breakfast  is  over,  and 
you  have  become  tired  of  reading ; down  go 
the  pillows  to  their  usual  position,  and  after 
some  gentle  hand  has  smoothed  and  placed 
them  comfortably,  you  sink  back  upon  them, 
overwhelmed  by  a most  delightful  sense  of 
mental  and  bodily  indolence.  What  a blessing 
it  is  to  have  escaped  the  ordeal  of  shaving, 
even  for  one  morning!  only  think  of  that; 
and  remember  also  how  the  warmth  of  the 
bed  will  encourage  the  growth  of  your  beard, 
compelling  you  of  course  to  send  for  the  barber 
when  you  have  got  well  enough  to  leave  your 
room  again.  Hark ! there’s  a knock  at  the 
door — somebody  you  don’t  want  to  see,  proba- 
bly; “ Master’s  very  poorly,  and  obliged  to  keep 
his  bed.”  Ha!  ha!  Keep  his  bed,  eh? — no 
such  thing;  it’s  the  bed  that  keeps  him — snug 
and  warm,  and  in  a blessed  state  of  exemption 
from  all  annoyances,  and  you  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  such  infliction ; no,  you  are  very 
ill.  You  abandon  yourself  to  the  idea,  nestle 
your  head  luxuriously  in  the  pillow,  pull  the  bed 
clothes  over  your  chin,  and  fall  into  a delightful 
dose.  You  awake  feverish,  perhaps,  and  thirsty. 
Well,  there  is  some  barley-water  at  your  bed- 
side, delicately  flavored  with  a little  lemon  juice 
and  sugar;  a sort  of  primitive  punch,  pleasant 
to  the  palate,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  prove  pro- 
vocative of  headache.  You  rai*e  a tumblerful 
to  your  lips,  and  drink  with  intense  gwjf/o.  What 
a pleasure  it  is!  well  worth  coming  into  the 
world  to  enjoy,  if  one  was  to  die  the  next  minute; 
but  you  are  not  going  to  die  yet,  don't  suppose 
it — you  arc  only  being  favored  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  illness.  But 
you  are  so  feverish,  you  say ; so  much  the  better. 
Now,  just  endeavor  to  recall  to  mind  the  wildest 
fiction,  either  in  prose  or  j>oelry  that  you  have 
ever  read,  something  very  pleasing  and  higblv 
imaginative — a fairy  tale  will  be  as  good  as  any 
Go  to  sleep  thinking  of  it,  and  you  will  dream — 
dream,  said  wc  ? we  were  wrong,  for  the  fiction 
will  become  a glorious  reality;  and  so  it  docs ! 
but,  alas!  you  awake,  once  more  return  to  the 
vulgar  commonplaces  of  mundano  existence. 

A sharp  rap  at  tho  bedroom  door  makes  you 
farther  conscious  that  you  have  only  been  re- 
veling in  what  is  termed  a delusion  ; but  never 
mind,  here  comes  some  one  to  console  you — 
another  corporeality  like  yourself,  intent  on  feed- 
ing you  with  ehiekcn-brolh,  and  batter-pudding; 
much  more  substantial  fare  than  the  fairies  would 
have  given  you,  and  extremely  enjoyable  now 
that  you  are  ill,  though  at  any  other  time  you 
would  have  turned  up  your  nose  at  it.  Oh.  it's 
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ne  thing  is  illness  for  teaching  people  not  to 
the  palate  become  irritated  by  luxurious 
ig!  “Very  nice,”  eh,  “but  you  would 
e liked  a basin  of  mulligatawny  better,  and 
e wine-sauce  with  the  pudding  ?”  Shocking 
•avity ! the  pleasures  of  illness  are  simple, 
you  must  learn  to  enjoy  them  as  well  as 
s of  health ; it's  all  habit.  Many  medicines 
Id  be  found  extremely  palatable  if  we  were  not 
idiced  against  them.  Now,  black  draughts, 
“ can’t  bear  them and  yet  they  are  much 
than  castor-oil.  Why,  what’s  the  matter? 
re  upset  all  the  broth  over  that  beautifully 
5 counterpane  1 Delicate  stomach,  yours ; 

Come,  try  the  pudding;  and  don’t  let 
imagination  combine  any  medicinal  sauce 
it.  You  have  eaten  it  all ; that’s  right, 
allow  us  to  suggest  that  a little  very  ripe 
will  not  hurt  you — an  orange,  or  some 
berries  if  in  season.  But  you  must  not  lie 
and  allow  your  mind  to  get  either  into  a 
jorae  state  of  vacuity  or  unpleasant  reflec- 
Send  for  a book  from  the  library — some 
that  you  have  never  read ; and  if  it  is  too 
trouble  to  read  it  yourself,  get  some  one 
I it  to  you.  It  is  a capital  plan  always  to 
or  to  forget  an  illness  by  means  of  some 
ind  absorbing  enjoyment.  You  are  fond 
ic,  for  instance  ; and  if  you  hear  any  good 
rike  up  in  the  street  we  recommend  yon 
neans  to  detain  them.  You  will  get  up, 
?,  in  the  evening,  and  prepare  yourself 
freshing  night’s  rest  by  having  your  bed 
should  a friend  drop  in  who  can  give  you 
j of  chess  or  cribbage  be  sure  to  avail 
’ of  the  opportunity,  if  you  feel  inclined 
i recreation.  Do  not  sit  up  late,  or  get 
rr  exciting  conversation ; but  go  calmly 
etly  to  bed,  take  your  basin  of  gruel, 
your  pills,  lay  your  head  on  the  pillow, 
o sleep.  To-morrow  it  is  most  probable 
will  be  well,  or  only  sufficiently  indis- 
render  it  prudent  that  you  should  stop 
, when  you  will  indulge  in  a stronger 
; relishing  diet ; pass  the  day  in  a dreamy 
inactivity,  or  enjoy  yourself  vivacious- 
ly reasonable  manner  you  may  think 

ps,  gentle  reader,  you  may  have  en- 
olonged  and  severe  attacks  of  bodily 
— perhaps  you  will  tell  us  that  we  have 
depicting  illness  at  all,  but  merely  in- 
i.  You  would  have  had  us  pick  out 
pages  of  the  “ Lancet”  a thrilling  ac- 
orture  under  the  knife,  and  then  made 
>u r ingenuity  to  discover,  if  possible, 
sure  contingent  upon  that.  You  might 
*xpect  us  to  write  an  article  on  the 
>f  being  hanged.  We  will,  however, 
uch  as  regards  every  degree  of  illness: 
is  scarcely  any  that  does  not  admit  of 
gating  gratification.  The  mere  cir- 
of  being  watched  and  most  carefully 
those  we  love,  the  kindness  with  which 
our  peevishness,  and  the  desire  they 
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display  to  do  every  thing  they  can  either  to 
alleviate  our  pain  or  to  conduce  to  our  conva- 
lescence, are  pleasures  such  as  illness  alone  can 
afford,  and  must  ever  merit  the  highest  appre- 
ciation, not  only  because  we  either  are  or  ought 
to  be  duly  impressed  with  them  at  the  time,  but 
for  the  farther  and  more  substantial  reason  that 
they  become  delightful  reminiscences  and  bonds 
of  affection  forever  after.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing,  morally  and  socially,  is  illness,  and  only 
requires  that  we  endeavor  to  make  the  best  in- 
stead of  the  worst  of  it;  and  therein  lies  the 
whole  serious  purport  of  this  paper,  which  we 
have  thought  fit  to  write  in  as  light  a style  as 
possible,  knowing  that  the  subject,  though  inter- 
esting to  all,  is  very  far  from  being  generally 
palatable. 


OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  USE  OF  THE 
TELESCOPE. 

IT  has  been  long  known,  both  from  theory  and 
in  practice,  that  the  imperfect  transparency 
of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  and  the  unequal  re- 
fraction which  arises  from  differences  of  tem- 
perature, combine  to  set  a limit  to  the  use  of  high 
magnifying  powers  in  our  telescopes.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  application  of  such  high  powers  was 
checked  by  the  imperfections  of  the  instruments 
themselves;  and  it  is  only  since  the  construction 
of  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope  that  astronomers  have 
found  that,  in  our  damp  and  variable  climate,  it 
is  only  during  a few  days  of  the  year  that  tele- 
scopes of  such  magnitude  can  use  successfully 
the  high  magnifying  powers  which  they  are 
capable  of  bearing.  Even  in  a cloudless  sky. 
when  the  stars  are  sparkling  in  the  firmament, 
the  astronomer  is  baffied  by  influences  which 
are  invisible,  and  while  new  planets  and  new 
satellites  are  being  discovered  by  instruments 
comparatively  small,  the  gigantic  Polyphemus 
lies  slumbering  in  his  cave,  blinded  by  thermal 
currents,  more  irresistible  than  the  firebrand  of 
Ulysses.  As  the  astronomer,  however,  can  not 
command  a tempest  to  clear  his  atmosphere,  nor 
a thunder  s^rm  to  purify  it,  his  only  alternative 
is  to  remove  his  telescope  to  some  southern 
climate,  where  no  clouds  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  firmament,  and  no  changes  of  temperature 
distract  the  emanations  of  the  stars.  A fact  has 
been  recently  mentioned,  which  entitles  us  to 
anticipate  great  results  from  such  a measure. 
The  Marquis  of  Ormonde  is  said  to  have  seen 
from  Mount  Etna,  with  his  naked  eye,  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter.  If  this  bo  true,  what  discoveries 
may  we  not  expect,  even  in  Europe,  from  a large 
reflector  working  above  the  grosser  strata  of  our 
atmosphere.  This  noNe  experiment  of  sending 
a large  reflector  to  a j-  nithcrn  climate  has  been 
but  once  made  in  thf  history  of  science.  Sir 
John  Herschel  transported  his  telescopes  and  his 
family  to  the  south  of  Africa,  and  during  a volun- 
tary exile  of  four  years’  duration  he  enriched 
astronomy  with  many  splendid  discoveries. — Sir 
David,  Brewtter . 
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THE  Political  Incidents  of  the  past  month  have 
been  interesting  and  important.  Congress, 
alter  spending  eight  or  nine  months  in  most 
animated  discussion  of  the  principles,  results, 
and  relations  of  various  subjects  growing  out  of 
Slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  has  enacted  sev- 
eral provisions  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
whole  country.  The  debates  upon  these  topics, 
especially  in  the  Senate,  have  been  exceedingly 
able,  and  have  engrossed  public  attention  to  an 
unusual  degree.  The  excitement  which  an- 
imated the  members  of  Congress  gradually  ex- 
tended to  those  whom  they  represented,  and  a 
state  of  feeling  had  arisen  which  was  regarded, 
by  many  judicious  and  experienced  men,  as  full 
of  danger  to  the  harmony  and  well-being,  if  not 
to  the  permanent  existence,  of  the  American 
Union.  The  action  of  Congress  during  the 
month  just  closed,  concludes  the  controversy 
upon  these  questions,  and  for  the  time,  at  least, 
prevents  vigorous  and  effective  agitation  of  the 
principles  which  they  involved.  What  that 
action  has  been  we  shall  state  with  as  much 
detail  and  precision  as  our  readers  will  desire. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  we  chronicled  the  action  of  the 
Senate  upon  several  of  the  bills  now  referred  to. 
They  were  sent  of  course  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  that  body  first  took  up  the 
bill  establishing  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
giving  her  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  payment  of 
her  claim  to  the  portion  of  New  Mexico  which 
the  bill  requires  her  to  relinquish.  Mi.  Boyd, 
of  Kentucky,  moved  as  an  amendment,  to  attach 
to  it  the  bills  for  the  government  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  substantially  as  they  had  passed 
the  Senate,  both  being  without  any  anti-slavery 
proviso.  He  subsequently  withdrew  that  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  relating  to  Utah ; and 
an  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Ashmun  to  cut  off 
the  remainder  of  the  amendment  by  the  pre- 
vious question,  but  the  House  refused  by  a vote 
of  74  ayes  to  107  nays.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  a good  deal  of  animation  for  sev- 
eral days.  On  the  4th  of  September,  a motion 
to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  was  defeated — ayes 
30,  nays  169.  A motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  was  considered 
equivalent  to  its  rejection,  was  then  carried — 
ayes  109,  nays  99 ; — but  a motion  to  reconsider 
that  vote  was  immediately  passed — ayes  104, 
nays  98 ; — and  the  Hou  e then  refused  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Commii.ec  of  the  Whole  by  a 
vote  of  101  ayes  and  103  nays.  Mr.  Clingman, 
of  North  Carolina,  moved  an  amendment  to 
divide  California,  and  erect  the  southern  part  of 
it  into  the  territory  of  Colorado ; — but  this  was 
rejected— ayes  69,  nays  130.  The  question 
was  then  taken  on  the  amendment,  organizing 


a territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  and 
was  lost — ayes  98,  nays  106.  The  question 
then  came  up  on  ordering  the  Texas  Boundary 
bill  to  a third  reading,  and  the  House  refused 
to  do  so  by  a vote  of  80  ayes  and  126  nap. 
Mr.  Boyd  immediately  moved  to  reconsidei 
that  vote,  and  on  the  5th  that  motion  passed — 
ayes  131,  nays  75.  Mr.  Grinnell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts then  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  Mr.  Boyd’s  amendment  had  been  reject- 
ed, and  this  was  carried  by  a vote  of  106  to  99. 
An  amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Feathbrston, 
of  Virginia,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  to  make  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source,  the  boundary  of  Texas. 
wras  rejected  by  a vote  of  71  in  favor  to  128 
against  it.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Boyd  was 
then  passed  by  a vote  of  106  ayes  and  99  noes; 
and  the  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering 
the  bill,  as  amended,  to  a third  reading.  It  was 
lost  by  a vote  of  99  ayes  to  107  noes.  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Texas,  who  had  voted  against  the 
bill,  immediately  moved  a reconsideration  or 
the  vote.  The  Speaker  decided  that  the  motion 
was  not  in  order,  inasmuch  as  a reconsideration 
had  once  been  had.  Mr.  Howard  appealed 
from  the  decision,  and  contended  that  the  former 
vote  was  simply  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
original  bill,  whereas  this  was  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  bill  as  amended  by  Mr.  Boyd. — On 
the  6th,  the  House  reversed  tho  Speaker's  de- 
cision, 123  to  83, — thus  bringing  up  again  the 
proposition  to  order  the  bill  to  a third  reading. 
Mr.  Howard  moved  the  previous  question,  and 
his  motion  was  sustained,  103  to  91  ; — and  the 
bill  was  then  ordered  to  a third  reading  by  a 
vote  of  108  to  98.  Tho  bill  was  then  read  a 
third  time,  and  finally  passed  by  a vote  of  108 
ayes  to  98  nays. — As  this  bill  is  one  of  marked 
importance,  wo  add,  as  a matter  of  record,  the 
following  analysis  of  the  vote  upon  it  : — the 
names  of  Democrats  arc  in  Roman  letter.  Whigs 
in  italics,  and  members  of  the  Free  Soil  party 
in  small  capitals  : — 

AYES. — Indiana,  Albertson,  \V.  J.  Brown,  Dunham, 
Fitch,  Gorman,  McDonald,  Robinson.— A lab  ay  a,  Alston, 
W.  It.  W.  Cobb,  Hilliard, — Tennessee,  An  dr  non,  Ew- 
ing, Gentry,  I.  G.  Harris,  A.  Johnson,  Jones,  Savog*\  F.  P. 
Stanton,  Thomas,  War  kina,  Williams.— Xkw  York,  fa- 
rcies, Bokee,  Briggs,  Brooks,  Duer,  McKissock,  JW.Vw i, 
Phanir,  Rose , Schermsrhorn,  Thurman , Underbill , While. 
—Iowa,  LctTlor. — Rhodk-Island,  Geo.  G.  King — Mis- 
souri Bay,  Bowlin,  Green,  Hall. — Virginia,  Bayly, 
Beale,  Edmunson,  Uaymond , McDowell,  McMullen.  .Var- 
tin , Farkcr.— Kentucky,  Boyd,  BrerJt,  G.  A.  Caldwell,  J. 
L.  Johnson,  Marshall,  Mason,  McLean,  Morekrad,  R.  H. 
Stanton,  John  B.  Thompson. — Maryland,  Boxie,  H»m 
raond,  Kerr,  McLnne.— Michigan,  Buel.— Florida.  E G 
Cabell. — Delaware,  J.  W.  Houston.  — Pennsylvania. 
Cheater  Butler \ Casey,  Chandler,  Dimmick,  Gil  mono,  Levin, 
Job  Mann,  McLonahnn,  Pitman , Robbins,  Ross,  Strong, 
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Jamee  Thompson.— North  Carolina,  R.  C.  CaldweU , 
Deberry , Outlaw , Shepperd,  Stanly. — Ohio,  Disney,  Hoag- 
Und,  Potter,  Taylor,  Whittlesey.— Massachusetts,  Dun- 
can, Eliot , GrinnclL — Mains,  Fuller,  Gerry,  Littlefield. — 
Illinois,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  McClernand,  Richardson, 
Young. — New-Hampshire,  Hibbard,  Peaalee,  Wilson. — 
Texas,  Howard,  Kaufman.— Georgia,  Owen,  Toombs , 
Welborn. — New  Jersey,  Wildrick. 

NAYS.  — New  York,  Alexander,  Bennett,  Burrows, 
Clark,  Conger,  Gott,  Holloway , W.  T.  Jackson , John  A. 
King , Preston  Kino,  Matteson,  Putnam, Reynolds,  Ram- 
sey, Sackett,  Schoolcraft,  Silvester. — Massachusetts,  Al- 
len, Fowler,  Horace  Mann,  Rockwell. — N orth  Carolina, 
Clingman,  Daniel,  Venable. — Virginia,  Averett,  Holiday, 
Mead,  MJUson,  Powell,  Seddon.— Illinois,  Baker , Went- 
worth.—Michigan,  Bingham,  Sprague.— Alabama,  Bow- 
don,  S.  W.  Harris,  Hubbard,  Inge. — Mississippi,  A.  G. 
Brown,  Featherston,  McWillie,  Jacob  Thompson.— South 
Carolina,  Burt,  Colcock,  Holmes,  Orr,  Wallace,  Wood- 
ward, McQueen. — Connecticut,  Thomas  B.  Butler,  Wal- 
do, Booth. — Ohio,  Cable,  Campbell,  Cartter,  Corwin, 
CroweU,  Nathan  Evans,  Giddings,  Hunter,  Morris,  Olds, 
Root,  Schenck , Sweetzer,  Vinton. — Pennsylvania,  Cal- 
vin, Dickey , IIowe,  Moore,  Ogle,  Reed,  Tkaddtus  Stevens. 
—Wisconsin,  Cole,  Doty,  Durkee.  — Rhode  Island, 
Dixon.—  Georgia,  Haralson,  Jos.  W.  Jackson.— Indiana, 
Harlan,  Julian,  McGaughey.— Vermont,  Hebard,  Henry , 
Mcacham,  Peck.— Arkansas,  Robert  W.  Johnson.— New 
Jersey,  James  G.  King,  Newell,  Van  Dyke. — Louisiana, 
La  Sere,  Morse. — Maine,  Otis,  Sawtelle,  Stetson.— Mis- 
houri,  Phelps.— New  Hampshire,  Tuck. 

This  analysis  shows  that  there  voted 

For  the  Bill Northern  Whigs  24 

Southern  Whigs 535 — 49 

• Northern  Democrats  . . .32 

Southern  Democrats...  27—59 

Total 108 

Against  the  Bill.  .Northern  Whigs 44 

Southern  Whigs 1—45 

Northern  Democrats  ...13 
Southern  Democrats  . . .30—43 

Total 98 

The  bill  thus  passed  in  the  House  was  sent 
to  the  Senate ; and  on  the  9th  that  body,  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  10,  concurred  in  the  amendment 
which  the  House  had  made  to  it  *,  and  it  be- 
came, by  the  signature  of  the  President,  the 
law  of  the  land. 

On  Saturday  the  7th,  the  House  took  up  the 
bill  from  the  Senate  admitting  California  into 
the  Union.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi, 
moved  an  amendment,  making  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'  the  southern  boundary  of  California, 
which  was  rejected — yeas  71,  nays  134.  The 
main  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  bill,  ad- 
mitting California,  passed — yeas  150,  nays  56. 

On  the  same  day  the  bill  from  the  Senate 

organizing  a territorial  government  for  Utah 
was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Illinois, 
moved  to  amend  it  by  inserting  a clause  pro- 
hibiting the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  ter- 
ritory. This  was  lost — ayes  69,  nays  78.  Mr. 
Fitch,  of  Indiana,  moved  an  amendment,  de- 
claring that  the  Mexican  law  prohibiting  slavery, 
shoald  remain  in  full  force  in  the  territory: 
after  some  discussion  this  was  rejected — ayes 
51,  nays  85.  Several  other  amendments  were 
introduced  and  lost,  and  the  bill  finally  passed 
by  & vote  of  97  ayes  and  85  nays. 

The  bill  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  Fugitive 
Vol.  I.— No.  5 — Y y 
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slaves  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  20th 
of  August.  Mr.  Dayton  submitted  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  a trial  by  jury  of  the  ques 
tion,  whether  the  person  who  may  be  claimed,  is 
or  is  not  a fugitive  slave.  After  some  debate, 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  ayes 
11,  nays  27,  as  follows: 

AYES. — Messrs.  Chase,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Day 
ton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Phelps,  Smith, 

Upham,  Walker,  Winthrop — 11. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Barnwell,  Benton, 

Berrien,  Butler,  Casa,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson, 

Dodge  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Houston,  Jones,  King,  Man  gum. 

Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Sturgeon 
Turney,  Underwood,  Wales,  and  Yulee — 27. 

On  the  22d,  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  sub 
mitted  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  make  the  United  States  responsible 
in  damages  for  fugitive  slaves  that  might  not  be 
recovered.  This  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  10 
to  27.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  offered 
an  amendment  extending  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  to  free  colored  citizens  arriving  in  vessels 
at  Southern  ports,  who  may  be  imprisoned  there 
without  any  alleged  offense  against  the  law' 

This  amendment,  after  debate,  was  rejected — 
ayes  13,  nays  25.  The  original  bill  was  then 
ordered  to  a third  reading  by  a vote  of  27  ayes 
to  1 2 nays,  as  follows  : 

AYES. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Barnwell,  Bell,  Ber 
rlcn,  Butler,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 

Downs,  Foote,  Houston,  Hunter,  Jones,  King,  Manguni, 

Mason,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul 6,  Spruance,  Stur 
geon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Wales,  and  Yulee — 27 
NAYS. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Cbaae,  Cooper, 

Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin, 

Greene,  Smith,  Upham,  Walker,  and  Winthrop — 12. 

On  the  26th  the  bill  had  its  third  reading  and 
was  finally  passed.  On  the  12th  of  September 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  up  the  bill, 
and  after  some  slight  debate,  passed  it,  under 
the  operation  of  the  previous  question,  by  a vote 
of  109  ayes  to  75  nays. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  abolishing  the 
Slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr 
Foote  of  Mississippi  offered  a substitute  placing 
the  control  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Corporate  Authorities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown.  To  this  Mr.  Pearce  of  Mary- 
land, in  committee  of  the  whole,  moved  an  amend 
ment  punishing  by  fine  and  imprisonment  any 
person  who  shall  induce  or  attempt  to  induce 
slaves  to  run  away,  and  giving  the  corporate 
authorities  power  to  remove  free  negroes  from 
the  District.  The  first  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment was  passed,  ayes  26,  nays  15,  and  the 
second  ayes  24,  nays  18.  Mr.  Foote  then 
withdrew  his  substitute.— On  the  10th  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  was  resumed.  Mr 
Seward  moved  to  substitute  a bill  abolishing 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  appro- 
priating $200,000  to  indemnify  the  owners  of 
slaves  who  might  thus  be  enfranchised — the 
claims  to  be  audited  and  adjusted  by  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior ; and  submitting  the  law  to 
the  people  of  the  District.  Tho  amendment 
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gave  rise  to  a warm  debate  and  on  the  12th 
was  rejected,  ayes  5,  nays  46.  The  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Pearce,  and  passed  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  were  non-concurred  in 
by  the  Senate  on  the  14th,  and  the  bill  on  the 
same  day  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
reading,  by  a vote  of  32  to  19.  On  the  16th  it 
was  read  a third  time  and  finally  passed,  ayes 
33,  nays  19,  as  follows  : 

AYES. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bright,  Cass,  Chase, 
Clarke,  Clay,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dickinson, 
Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Ewing, 
Felch,  Frfemont,  Greene,  Gwin,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Houston, 
Jones,  Norris,  Seward,  Shields,  Spniance,  Sturgeon,  Un- 
derwood, Wales,  Walker,  Whitcomb,  and  Winthrop — 33. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Barnwell,  Bell,  Ber- 
rien, Butler,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs,  Hun- 
ter, King,  Man  gum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  Sebastian,  8oul6, 
Turney,  and  Yulee — 19. 

It  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  15th  and  passed  by  a vote  of  124 
to  47. 

By  the  action  of  Congress  during  the  past 
month,  therefore,  bills  have  been  passed  upon 
all  the  topics  which  have  agitated  the  country 
during  the  year.  The  bill  in  regard  to  the 
Texas  boundary  provides  that  the  northern  line 
shall  run  on  the  line  of  36°  30'  from  the  meri- 
dian of  100°  to  103°  of  west  longitude — thence 
it  shall  run  south  to  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  on  that  parallel  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
in  the  channel  of  that  river  thence  to  its  mouth. 
The  State  of  Texas  is  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  all  claims  to  the  territory  north  of  that 
line,  and  to  relinquish  all  claim  for  liability  for 
her  debts,  &w.,  and  is  to  receive  from  the  United 
States'^  a consideration  the  sum  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  The  law  will,  of  course,  have  no 
validity  unless  assented  to  by  the  State  of  Texas. 
No  action  upon  this  subject  has  been  taken  by 
her  authorities.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  met  in  special 
session  called  by  Governor  Bell,  and  received 
from  him  a long  and  elaborate  message  in  regard 
tothe  attempt  made,  under  his  direction,  to  extend 
the  laws  and  jurisdiction  ofTexas  over  the  Santa 
F6  district  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  resistance 
which  he  had  met  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  After  narrating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  urges  the  necessity 
of  asserting,  promptly  and  by  force,  the  claim 
of  Texas  to  the  territory  in  question.  He  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  laws  authorizing  the 
Executive  to  raise  and  maintain  two  regiments 
of  mounted  volunteers  for  the  Expedition.  A bill 
was  introduced  in  conformity  with  this  recom- 
mendation ; but  of  its  fate  no  reliable  intelligence 
has  yet  been  received. A resolution  was  in- 

troduced into  the  Texas  Legislature  calling  upon 
the  governor  for  copies  of  any  correspondence 
he  might  have  had  with  other  states  of  the  Con- 
federacy, hut  it  was  not  passed.  A letter  has 
been  published  from  General  Quitman,  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  stating  that  in  case  of  a 
collision  between  the  authorities  of  Texas  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  he  should  deem  it 
his  duty  to  aid  the  former. Hon.  Tuos.  J. 
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Rusk,  whose  term  as  U.  S.  Senator  expires  with 
the  present  session,  has  been  re-elected  by  the 
Legislature  of  Texas  receiving  56  out  of  64 
votes.  He  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  of  adjust* 
ment,  and  his  re-election  by  so  large  a majority 
is  looked  upon  as  indicating  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  to  accept  the  terms  pro- 
posed.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  agreed 

to  adjourn  on  the  30th  of  September. 

Intelligence  from  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Commission  has  been  received  to  the  31st  of 
August,  on  which  day  they  were  at  Iudianola, 

Texas.  There  was  some  sickness  among  the 
members  of  the  corps,  but  every  thing  looked 

promising. Hon. William  Duer,  member  of 

Congress  from  the  Oswego  District,  New  York, 
has  declined  a re-election,  in  a letter  in  which 
he  vindicates  the  bills  passed  by  Congress,  and 
earnestly  urges  his  constituents  not  to  encour- 
age or  permit  any  further  agitation  among  them 
of  questions  connected  with  slavery.  Hon.  E. 

G.  Spaulding,  from  the  Erie  District,  and  Hon. 

George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  also  decline 

a re-election. Captain  Ammin  Bet,  of  the 

Turkish  Navy,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
13th,  in  the  United  States  ship  Erie,  being  sent 
out  by  his  Government  as  special  Commissioner 
to  collect  information  and  make  personal  obser- 
vations of  the  character,  resources,  and  con- 
dition of  the  United  States.  He  is  a gentleman 
of  ability,  education,  and  experience  and  has 
been  employed  by  his  Government  on  various 
confidential  missions.  He  was  the  secret  agent 
of  Turkey  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  during 
the  recent  struggle  of  that  gallant  people  with 
Austria  and  Russia.  He  has  been  warmly 
received  here,  and  enjoys  every  facility  for 
prosecuting  the  objects  of  his  mission.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  810,000  toward  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  his  mission. Hon.  A. 

H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  M^Kennan. 

He  has  accepted  the  appointment  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  Mr.  M'Kennan 
resigned  on  finding,  from  an  experience  of  a 
day,  that  his  health  was  not  adequate  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  place.  Mr. 

Stuart  has  been  a member  of  Congress,  where 
he  was  universally  recognized  as  a man  of 
ability,  assiduity,  and  character. Mr.  Con- 

rad, of  Louisiana,  on  accepting  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War,  addressed  a letter  to  his  con- 
stituents, explaining  and  justifying  tho  course 
he  had  taken  in  Congress.  He  said  that  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
might  be  classified  as  follows:  1.  There  are 
those  who  seek,  through  the  direct  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  introduce  slavery 
into  this  territory.  2.  Those  who  wish,  by  the 
same  means,  to  prevent  this  introduction.  3 
Those  who  resist  any  interference  with  the 
question  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  would 
leave  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  decide  it.  He  claims  to  belong 
to  the  latter  class.  The  Union,  he  says,  is  too 
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at  a blessing  to  be  staked  upon  any  game  of 
nrd,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  controversy 
n the  subject  of  slavery,  he  deems  in  itself  a 
unity.  “It  alarms  the  South  and  agitates 
North ; it  alienates  each  from  the  other,  and 
ments  the  number  and  influence  of  those 
) wage  an  endless  war  against  slavery,  and 
>m  this  discussion  has  raised  to  a political 
ortance  which,  without  it,  they  never  could 

e attained.” Dr.  Henry  Nes,  member 

Congress  from  the  Fifteenth  District  of  Penn- 
ania,  died  at  his  residence  in  York  on  the 

b. Several  American  citizens  residing  in 

is,  having  observed  in  the  London  papers  an 
ount  of  a gross  insult  said  to  have  been  of- 
d to  Hon.  Mr.  Barringer,  United  States  Min- 
r at  Madrid,  by  General  Narvaez  at  Naples, 
ite  to  him,  assuring  him  of  the  cordial  re- 
ise  upon  which  he  might  count  to  such 
isures  of  redress  as  he  should  choose  to 
pt.  Mr.  Barringer  replied  by  declaring 
whole  story  to  be  false  in  every  particular, 
ill  his  personal  and  official  intercourse  with 
, he  says,  General  Narvaez  had  been  most 
rteous  and  respectful.— -An  election  for 
e officers  was  held  in  Vermont  on  the  first 
jsday  of  September,  which  resulted  in  the 
ice  of  Charles  R.  Williams  (Whig)  for 
ernor,  and  the  re-election  of  Hon.  Messrs. 
sard  and  Meacham  to  Congress,  from  the 
ond  and  Third  Districts.  Thomas  Bart- 
t,  jun.,  Democrat,  was  elected  in  the  Fourth 
rict,  and  no  choice  was  effected  in  the  First. 
-Professor  J.  W.  Webster  was  executed 
Boston  on  the  30th  of  August,  pursuant  to 
sentence,  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman. 
died  with  great  firmness  and  composure, 
essing  and  evincing  the  most  heartfelt  peni- 
le for  his  crime. Intelligence  has  been 

lived  of  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Adon- 
vi  Judson,  D.D.,  who  is  known  to  all  the 
id  as  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  la- 
ous  missionaries  in  foreign  lands.  He  left 
United  States  for  Calcutta  in  1812,  and  has 
:»ted  the  whole  of  his  life  since  that  time  to 
:ing  Christianity  known  in  Burmah.  He 
slated  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the 
titry,  besides  compiling  a Dictionary  of  it,  and 
orraing  an  immense  amount  of  other  literary 
>r  in  addition  to  the  regular  preaching  of  the 
pel  and  the  discharge  of  other  pastoral  duties, 
returned  to  this  country  in  1847,  and  mar- 
Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  with  whom  he  soon 
rned  to  bis  field  of  labor.  His  health  for 
past  few  months  has  been  gradually  declin- 
and  during  the  last  spring  it  had  bocome  so 
jusly  impaired  that  a sea  voyage  was  deem- 
jssential  to  its  restoration.  He  accordingly 
larked  on  board  the  French  bark,  Aristide 
ie,  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  on  the  3d  of 
il;  but  his  disease  made  rapid  advances, 
after  several  days  of  intense  agony,  he  died 
he  12th,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the 
i on  the  next  day.  Dr.  Judson  was  attach- 
o the  Baptist  Church,  but  his  memory  will 
held  in  the  profoundest  veneration,  as  his 


labors  have  been  cheered  and  sustained,  by 
Christians  of  all  denominations.  He  was  a man 
of  ability,  of  learning,  and  of  intense  devotion  to 

the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. Bishop  H.  B. 

Bascom,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  after  an  illness  of  some  months’ 
continuance.  He  was  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  influential  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  large  denomination  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  enjoyed  a very  wide  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  was  universally  regarded,  by  all  who  ever 
heard  him,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
effective  of  American  orators.  His  person  was 
large  and  commanding,  his  voice  sonorous  and 
musical,  and  his  manner  exceedingly  impressive. 
His  style  was  exceedingly  florid,  and  elaborate, 
and  his  discourses  abounded  in  the  mast  adven- 
turous flights  of  fancy  and  imagination.  He 
shared  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  what  is  gen- 
erally and  pretty  correctly  known  as  the  South- 
ern and  Western  style  of  eloquence,  and  always 
spoke  with  great  effect.  His  labors  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  have  been  long,  arduous,  and 
successful.  He  has  exerted  a wide  influence 
and  has  exerted  it  in  behalf  of  the  noblest  and 
most  important  of  all  interests.  His  death  oc- 
casions profound  and  universal  regret.— John 
Inman,  Esq.,  favorably  known  to  the  country  as 
a literary  man,  and  as  editor  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser , died  at  his  residence  in 
New  York,  on  the  30th  of  August,  after  a lin- 
gering illness  of  several  months.  Mr.  Inman 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  practiced  law  for 
some  years  in  New  York ; bnt  left  the  profession 
for  the  more  congenial  labors  of  literature.  He 
was  engaged  for  some  years  upon  the  New 
York  Mirror,  and  soon  after  became  associated 
wflth  Colonel  Stone,  in  the  editorial  conduct 
of  the  Commercial.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
gentleman  in  1847,  Mr.  Inman  became  the 
principal  editor,  and  held  that  post,  discharging 
its  duties  with  ability,  skill,  and  unwearied  assi- 
duity, until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish it  during  the  last  spring.  He  wrote 
frequently  for  the  reviews  and  magazines,  and 
sustained  confidential  relations,  as  critic  and 
literary  adviser,  to  the  house  of  Harper  and 
Brothers.  He  was  a man  of  decided  talent,  of 
extensive  information,  great  industry  and  of  un- 
blemished character.  He  died  at  the  age  of  47. 


The  most  exciting  event  of  the  month  has 
been  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  Swedish 
vocalist,  Jenny  Lind.  She  reached  New  York 
in  the  Steamer  Atlantic  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, anil  was  received  by  a demonstration  of 
popular  enthusiasm  wrhich  has  seldom  been 
equaled  in  this  country.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  people  gathered  upon  the  wharf  where 
she  landed,  and  crowded  the  streets  through 
which  she  passed.  She  gave  her  first  concert 
at  Castle  Garden,  in  New  York,  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th,  and  this  was  rapidly  followed  by 
five  others  at  the  same  place.  The  number  of 
persons  present  on  each  occasion  oould  not  have 
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been  less  then  seven  thousand.  The  receipts 
on  the  first  night  were  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  Jenny  Lind  immediately  bestowed 
ten  thousand  upon  several  of  the  worthiest  char- 
ities of  New  York  City.  The  enthusiasm  which 
she  excites  seems  fully  justified  not  more  by 
her  superiority  os  an  artist  than  by  her  personal 
qualities  and  character.  Of  her  life  a brief  but 
spirited  sketch,  from  the  graceful  pen  of  her 
distinguished  countrywoman,  Miss  Bremer, 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Magazine. 
Her  charities  are  already  well  known  and  hon- 
ored wherever  there  are  hearts  to  glow  at  deeds 
of  enlightened  benevolence.  A young  woman, 
who  has  not  yet  seen  thirty  years,  she  has  al- 
ready bestowed  upon  benevolent  objects  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  not  inherited  or  won  at  a 
throw,  but  the  fruit  of  a life  of  severe  and  dis- 
heartening toil,  and  has  appropriated  to  the 
benefit  of  her  native  country  the  profits  which 
she  will  reap  from  the  willing  soil  of  America. 
As  an  artist  she  has  powers  which  are  met 
with  but  once  or  twice  in  a generation.  Her 
voice  is  in  itself  a wonder,  and  unlike  most 
wonders  is  beautiful  to  a degree  which  causes 
those  who  come  under  its  influence  to  forget 
surprise  in  pleasure.  It  is  compared  to  all 
things  beautiful  under  the  sun  by  those  whose 
grateful  task  it  is  to  set  its  attractions  forth  in 
detail:  to  the  flood  of  melody  from  the  night- 
ingale’s throat,  to  light,  to  water  which  flows 
from  a pure  and  inexhaustible  spring.  We  shall 
be  content  to  say  that  it  appears  to  us  almost 
the  ideal  of  a beautiful  sound.  It  would  puzzle 
the  nicest  epicure  of  the  ear,  we  think,  to  say 
in  what  respect  he  would  have  its  glorious 
quality  modified.  He  might  object  possibly  at 
first  to  the  slightest  shade  of  huskiness  which 
appears  sometimes  in  its  lower  tones,  or  to  an 
equally  slight  sharpness  in  the  very  highest,  but 
if  he  listened  long  he  would  surely  forget  to 
object.  The  purely  musical  quality  of  Jenny 
Lind’s  voice  is  its  crowning  charm  and  excel- 
lence, in  comparison  with  which  its  great  ex- 
tent, brilliance,  and  acquired  flexibility  are  of 
but  secondary  worth.  Its  lowest  tone  can  be 
felt  at  a distance  and  above,  or  rather  through, 
all  noisy  obstacles  and  surroundings,  whether 
they  be  vocal  or  instrumental.  Another  of  ijs 
chief  charms  is  its  seeming  inexhaustibility.  It 
pours  forth  in  a pellucid  flood  of  sound,  and 
always  produces  the  impression  that  there  is 
more  yet,  amply  more,  to  meet  all  the  demands 
of  the  singer. 

M’ile  Lind’s  vocalization  is  to  the  ordinary 
ear  beyond  criticism.  Her  intended  effects  are 
so  completely  attained,  and  attained  with  such 
apparent  ease  and  consciousness  of  power,  that 
the  hearer  does  not  think  of  questioning  whether 
they  could  be  better  in  themselves  or  better 
performed,  but  gives  himself  up  to  this  unal- 
loyed enjoyment.  Her  intervals  arc  taken  with 
a certainty  and  firmness  which  can  not  be  at- 
tained by  an  instrument,  so  nicely,  so  rigidly 
accurate  is  her  ear,  and  so  absolute  is  her 
power  over  her  organ.  Her  abilities  have  been 
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best  displayed  in  the  first  aria  sung  by  the 
Queen  of  Night  in  Mozart’s  Zauberfiote^  and 
by  a taking  Swedish  Herdsman’s  Song.  In  tbs 
former  she  vocalizes  freely  above  the  lines  for 
many  bars,  and  in  one  passage  takes  the  aston- 
ishing note  F in  alt.  with  perfect  intonation.  In 
the  latter,  which  contains  some  very  difficult 
and  unmelodio  intervals,  her  performance  U 
marked  with  the  same  ease  and  accuracy  which 
appear  in  her  simplest  ballad,  and  the  effect  of 
echo  which  she  produces  is  to  he  equaled  only 
by  Nature  herself.  M’lle  Lind’s  shake  is  pro- 
bably the  most  equal  and  brilliant  ever  heard. 
There  are  some  critics  and  amateurs  who  object 
to  her  manner  of  delivering  her  voice  and  to 
her  unimpassioned  style;  but  although  these 
objections  seem  to  have  no  little  weight,  their 
consideration  would  involve  a deeper  investiga- 
tion of  questions  of  pure  Art  than  we  are  at 
present  prepared  for,  and  are  content  to  offer 
our  homage,  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  the  Genius  and  Benevolence  which  are  united 
in  her  fascinating,  though,  we  must  say,  not 
beautiful  person. 

The  Gallery  of  the  American  Art-Union 
was  re-opened  for  the  season  in  New  York  on 
the  4th  of  September,  Jenny  Lind  honoring 
the  occasion  by  her  presence.  The  collection 
is  unusually  large  and  excellent.  It  already 
numbers  over  300  pictures,  several  of  which 
are  among  the  best  productions  of  their  authors. 
The  number  and  variety  of  works  of  art  to  be 
distributed  among  the  members  at  the  coming 
anniversary  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  rapid  and  wonderful  growth  of  this  institu- 
tion is  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  the 
country,  and  ^fiords  marked  evidence  of  the 
energy  and  spirit  with  which  its  affairs  have 
been  conducted.  We  understand  that  the  sub- 
scription list  is  already  larger  by  some  thou- 
sands than  ever  before  at  the  same  time. 


The  Literary  Intelligence  of  the  month 
is  devoid  of  any  features  of  startling  interest. 

G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  has  commenced  in  Boston 
a series  of  six  Lectures  upon  the  History  of 
Civilization,  and  will  probably  repeat  them  in 
New  York  and  other  American  cities.  The 
subject  is  one  with  which  Mr.  James  has  made 
himself  familiar  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
studies  for  his  historical  novels  ; and  he  will 
undoubtedly  bring  to  its  methodical  discussion 
a clear  and  sound  judgment,  liberal  views,  and 
his  characteristic  felicity  and  picturesquencss 
of  description  and  narrative.  The  lectures  are 
new,  and  are  delivered  for  the  first  time  in  this 

country. All  who  are  interested  in  Classical 

Education  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  the 
edition  of  Freund’s  Lexicon  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, upon  which  Professor  Andrews  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years.  The  original 
work  consists  of  four  octavo  volumes,  averaging 
about  1100  pages  each,  which  were  eleven 
years  in  passing  through  the  press,  viz.,  from 
1834  to  1845.  By  the  adoption  of  various  typo- 
graphical expedients,  such  as  adding  another 
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column  to  the  page,  and  using  smaller  type, 
the  whole  will  be  comprised  in  a single  volume, 
an  improvement  which,  while  it  diminishes  the 
cost,  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  with  which 
it  may  be  used.  This  Lexicon  is  intended  to 
give  an  account  of  all  the  Latin  words  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Romans  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  as 
well  as  those  from  the  Greek  and  other  lan- 
guages. The  grammatical  inflexions,  both 
regular  and  irregular,  of  each  word,  are  accu- 
rately pointed  out;  and  the  etymologies  are 
made  to  embrace  the  results  of  modem  scholar- 
ship in  that  department  as  specifically  appli- 
cable to  the  Latin  language,  without  invading 
the  proper  province  of  comparative  philology. 
To  the  definitions,  a9  the  most  important  de- 
partment of  lexicography,  particular  attention 
has  been  given;  and  the  primary,  the  trans- 
ferred, the  tropical,  and  the  proverbial  uses  of 
words  are  carefully  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  development;  the  shades  of  difference  in 
the  meanings  and  uses  of  synonymous  terms  are 
pointed  out.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  chronology  of  words,  t.  e.,  to  the  time 
when  they  were  in  use,  and  they  are  designated 
accordingly  as  belonging  to  all  periods  of  the 
language,  or  as  “ante-classic,”  “quite  classic,” 
“ Ciceronian,”  “ Augustan,”  “ post- Augustan,” 
“post-classic,”  or  “late  Latin,”  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  student  is  also  informed  whether 
a word  is  used  in  prose  or  poetry,  or  in  both, 
'whether  it  is  of  common  or  rare  occurrence, 
Ac.,  Ac.;  and  each  of  its  uses  is  illustrated 
by  a copious  selection  of  examples,  with  a 
reference  in  every  instance  to  the  chapter,  sec- 
tion, and  verse  where  found.  To  those  familiar 
with  the  subject,  this  brief  description  of  the 
work  will  suffice  to  show  its  vast  superiority 
over  every  dictionary  of  the  Latin  language  at 
present  in  use  among  us,  and  how  much  may  be 
expected  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
from  its  introduction  into  our  seminaries  and  col- 
leges. It  will  appear  from  the  press  of  the  Har- 
pers very  soon. “ The  History  of  the  Unit- 

ed States  of  America,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Congress,  in  three  volumes,”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  work  by  Mr.  Hildreth,  whose  three  vol- 
umes, bringing  down  the  history  of  the  United 
States  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion are  already  favorably  known  to  the  public. 
The  present  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  al- 
ready in  press,  are  intended  to  embrace  a fully 
authentic  and  impartial  history  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  Federalists  and  Republicans,  or  Demo- 
crats, as  they  were  sometimes  called,  by  which 
the  country  was  divided  and  agitated  for  the 
first  thirty  years  and  upward  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  vol- 
ume now  in  press  is  devoted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  a subject  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  since,  during  that  period,  not 
only  were  all  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  party 
distinctions  fully  developed,  but  because  the 
real  character  and  operation  of  the  Federal 


Government,  from  that  day  to  this,  was  mainly 
determined  by  the  impress  given  to  it  while 
Washington  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
This  subject,  treated  with  the  candor,  discrim- 
ination, industry,  and  ability  which  Mr.  HiV- 
dreth’s  volumes  already  published  give  us  a 
right  to  expect,  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  and 

reward  a large  share  of  public  attention. An 

Astronomical  Expedition  has  been  sent  out  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  Santiago, 
Chili,  for  the  purpose  of  making  astronomical 
observations.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Lieut. 
J.  M.  Gillis,  of  the  Navy,  one  of  the  ablest 
astronomers  of  his  age  now  living.  The  Chil- 
ian Government  has  received  the  expedition 
with  great  cordiality,  and  has  availed  itself  of 
the  liberal  offer  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  admit  several  young  men  to  instruction 
in  the  Observatory,  by  designating  three  per- 
sons for  that  object.  Letters  from  Lieuf.  G. 
show  that  he  is  prosecuting  his  labors  with  un- 
wearied zeal  and  assiduity — having,  up  to  the 
1st  of  June,  catalogued  nearly  five  thousand 
stars.  Humboldt,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  which 
has  been  published,  expresses  a high  opinion  of 
Lieut.  Gillis,  and  of  the  expedition  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  In  the  same  letter  he  speaks 
in  warm  terms  of  the  great  ability  and  merit, 
in  their  several  departments,  of  Ticknor,  Pres- 
cott, Fremont,  Emory,  Gould,  and  other 
literary  and  scientific  Americans. 


From  California  our  intelligence  is  to  the  1 5th 
of  August,  brought  by  the  steamer  Ohio , which 
reached  New  York  on  the  22d  ult.  The  most  im- 
portant item  relates  to  a deplorable  collision  which 
has  occurred  between  persons  claiming  lands  un- 
der titles  derived  from  Capt.  Sutter,  and  others 
who  had  taken  possession  of  them  and  refused  to 
leave.  Capt.  Sutter  held  them  under  his  Spanish 
grant,  the  validity  of  which,  so  far  as  the  territory 
in  question  is  concerned,  is  disputed.  Attempts 
to  eject  the  squatters,  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  courts,  were  forcibly  resisted  at 
Sacramento  City  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  a 
riot  was  the  result,  in  which  several  persons  on 
both  sides  were  killed,  and  others  severely 
wounded.  Several  hundred  were  engaged  in 
the  fight.  As  this  occurred  just  upon  the  eve 
of  the  steamer’s  departure,  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test is  unknown.  There  is  reason  to  fe&r  that 
the  difficulties  to  which  it  gives  rise  may  not  be 
very  soon  or  very  easily  settled.  Among  those 
killed  were  Mr.  Bigelow,  Mayor  of  Sacramento 
City,  Mr.  Woodland,  an  auctioneer,  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  the  President  of  the  Squatter  Asso- 
ciation.  The  news  from  the  mines  continues 

to  he  encouraging.  In  the  southern  mines  the 
dry  season  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  Stanis- 
laus and  Tuolumne  rivers  were  in  good  working 
condition,  and  yielded  good  returns.  Details 
are  given  from  the  various  localities  showing 
that  the  gold  has  been  by  no  means  exhausted. 
From  the  northern  mines  similar  accounts  are 

received. The  total  amount  received  for 

duties  by  the  Collector  at  San  Francisoo  from 
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November  12,  1849,  to  June  30,  1850,  was 

$889,542. During  the  passage  of  the  steamer 

Panama  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  the 
cholera  broke  out,  and  seventeen  of  the  passen- 
gers  died.  It  was  induced  by  exoessive  indulg- 
ence in  fruit  at  Acupulco. Rev.  Horatio 

Southgate  D.D.,  formerly  Missionary  Bishop 
at  Constantinople,  has  been  chosen  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Diocese 

of  California. In  Sonora  the  difficulties  which 

had  broken  out  in  consequence  of  the  tax  on 
foreign  miners  had  been  obviated,  and  order  was 
restored.— Mining  operations  are  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  vigor  and  energy,  and  were 
yielding  a good  return.  Companies  were  formed 
for  carrying  on  operations  more  thoroughly  than 
has  been  usual,  and  new  locations  have  been 
discovered  which  promise  to  be  very  fertile. 

From  Oregon  there  is  no  news  of  interest, 
though  our  intelligence  comes  down  to  the  25th 
of  July.  Business  was  prosperous.  Gold  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  on  Rogue’s  river, 
and  companies  had  been  formed  to  profit  by  the 
discovery.  A treaty  of  peace  has  been  nego- 
tiated with  the  Indians  by  Gov.  Lank. 

From  Jamaica  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Herard,  ex- President  of  Hayti,  who  has  been 
residing  in  Jamaica  for  several  years.  The 
season  has  been  favorable  for  the  crops,  and  the 
harvests  of  fruit  were  very  abundant.  There 
had  been  several  very  severe  thunderstorms, 
1 and  several  lives  had  been  lost  from  lightning. 
Efforts  are  made  to  promote  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton upon  the  island. 


From  New  Mexico  Major  R.  H.  Weight- 
man  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  Aug.  22d,  having  been 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  by  the  state  Legislature. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  where  he 
has  since  arrived.  His  colleague  was  Hon. 
F.  A.  Cunningham.  In  the  popular  canvass 
the  friends  of  a state  government  carried  every 
county  except  orte,  over  those  who  desired  a 
territorial  organization.  A conflict  of  authority 
had  occurred  between  the  newly  elected  state 
officers  and  the  Civil  and  Military  Governor, 
the  latter  refusing  to  transfer  the  authority  to 
the  former  until  New  Mexico  should  be  admitted 
as  a state.  A voluminous  correspondence  upon 
the  subject  between  the  two  governors  has  been 
published. — The  Indians  at  the  latest  dates  were 
still  committing  the  grossest  outrages  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  crops  were  fine  and 
promising. 

In  England  the  month  has  been  signalized 
by  no  event  of  special  interest  or  importance. 
The  incident  which  has  attracted  most  attention 
grew  out  of  the  visit  to  England  of  General 
Haynau,  the  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies 
during  the  war  with  Hungary,  who  acquired 
for  himself  a lasting  and  infamous  notoriety  by 
the  horrible  cruelty  which  characterized  his 
campaigns  and  his  treatment  of  prisoners  who 
fell  into  his  hands.  His  proclamations,  threat- 


ening butchery  and  extermination  to  every  vil- 
lage any  of  whose  inhabitants  should  furnish  aid 
or  countenance  to  the  Hungarians,  and  the  in- 
human barbarity  with  which  they  were  put  in 
execution,  must  be  fresh  in  the  public  memory, 
as  it  certainly  was  in  that  of  the  people  of  Lon- 
don. It  seems  that,  during  his  stay  in  London, 

General  Haynau  visited  the  great  brewery  es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  Barclay  & Co.  On  pre- 
senting himself,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  at 
the  door,  they  were  required,  as  was  customary, 
to  register  their  names.  On  looking  at  the 
books,  the  clerks  discovered  the  name  and  rank 
of  their  visitor,  and  his  presence  and  identity 
were  soon  known  throughout  the  establishment. 

The  workmen  began  to  shout  after  him,  and 
finally  to  follow  and  assail  him  with  denuncia- 
tions and  dirt ; and  before  he  had  crossed  the 
yard  he  found  himself  completely  beset  by  a 
mob  of  coal-heavers,  draymen,  brewers’  men,  and 
others,  who  shouted  “ Down  with  the  Austrian 
butcher  1”  and  hustled  him  about  with  a good 
deal  of  violence  and  considerable  injury  to  his 
person.  Fully  realizing  the  peril  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  ran  from  the  mob,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
hotel,  concealing  himself  in  a secluded  room 
from  his  pursuers,  who  ransacked  the  whole 
house,  until  the  arrival  of  a strong  police  force 
put  an  end  to  the  mob  and  the  General’s  peril. 

The  leading  papers,  especially  those  in  the  Tory 
interest,  speak  of  this  event  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms  of  denunciation.  The  Liberal 
journals  exult  in  the  popular  spirit  which  it 
evinced,  while  they  regret  the  disregard  of  law 
and  order  which  attended  it. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  15th  ot 
August  by  the  Queen  in  person,  to  the  25th  ot 
October.  The  ceremonial  was  unusually  splen- 
did. The  Queen  tendered  her  thanks  for  the 
assiduity  and  care  which  had  marked  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session,  and  expressed  her  satisfac- 
tion with  the  various  measures  which  had  been 
consummated.  In  approving  of  the  Colonial 
Government  Act,  she  said  it  'would  always  ba 
gratifying  to  her  to  extend  the  advantages  ot 
republican  institutions  to  colonies  inhabited  by 
men  who  are  capable  of  exercising,  with  benefit 
to  themselves,  the  privileges  of  freedom : sbe 
looks  for  the  most  beneficial  consequences,  also, 
from  the  act  extending  the  elective  franchise  in 
Ireland. — Previous  to  the  prorogation,  Parlia- 
ment transacted  very  little  business  of  much  in- 
terest to  our  readers.  Marlborough  House  was 
set  apart  for  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  shall  need  it,  and  meantime  it 
is  to  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Vernon 
pictures.  Lord  Brougham  created  something 
of  a sensation  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2d. 
by  complaining  that  all  savings  in  the  Civil  List 
should  accrue  to  the  nation,  and  not  to  the 
royal  privy  purse, — as  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion required  the  Sovereign  to  have  no  private 
means,  but  to  be  dependent  wholly  on  the  nation. 

His  movement  excited  a good  deal  of  feeling, 
and  was  very  warmly  censured  by  all  the  Lords 
who  spoke  upon  it,  as  betraying  an  eagerness. 
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to  pry  into  the  petty  details  of  private  expendi- 
tures unworthy  of  the  House,  and  indelicate 
toward  the  Sovereign.  Lord  Brougham  resent- 
ed these  censures  with  bitterness,  and  reproach- 
ed the  Whigs  with  having  changed  their  senti- 
ments and  their  conduct  since  they  had  tasted 
the  sweets  of  office.  This  course,  he  said,  show- 
ed “ most  painfully  that  absolute  prostration  of 
the  understanding  which  takes  place,  even  in 
the  minds  of  the  bravest,  when  the  word 

“prince”  is  mentioned  in  England. We 

mentioned  in  our  last  number  the  presentation 
of  a petition  concerning  the  Liverpool  water- 
works, many  of  the  signatures  to  which  were 
found  to  be  forgeries.  The  ease  was  investi- 
gated by  the  Lords,  and  the  presenters  of  the 
petitiou,  Mr.  C.  Cream  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Gage, 
were  declared  to  have  been  guilty  of  a breach 
of  privilege,  and  sent  to  Newgate  for  a fort- 
night.——Lord  Campbell,  on  the  14th,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  “ as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  land,”  that  the  new  regulations  forbidding 
the  delivery  or  transit  of  letters  on  Sunday,  had 
a tendency,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  just- 
ice was  concerned,  to  obstruct  works  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy.  The  regulations  have  been 

essentially  modified. The  bill  concerning 

parliamentary  voters  in  Ireland,  after  passing 
the  House  of  Lords  with  the  rate  requisite  for 
franchise  at  <£15,  was  amended  in  the  Com- 
mons by  substituting  <£12; — the  amendment 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Lords,  and  in  that  form 
the  bill  became  a law.  The  effect  of  it  will  be 
to  add  some  two  hundred  thousand  to  the  num- 
ber of  voters  in  the  kingdom. Lord  John 

Russell,  in  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  Hume, 
explained  the  nature  of  the  British  claims  on 
Tuscany  for  injuries  sustained  by  British  sub- 
jects after  the  revolt  of  Leghorn,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  that  city  by  an  Austrian  corps  acting 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Grand  Duke.  After  all 
resistance  was  over,  it  seems,  that  corps  plun- 
dered a number  of  houses,  and  among  them 
houses  belonging  to  British  residents,  and  con- 
spicuously marked  as  such  by  the  British  con- 
sul. The  amount  claimed  was  <£1530. 

Complaint  was  made  in  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Bkrnal,  of  the  defective  state  of  the  regulations 
for  tne  immigration  of  Africans  into  the  West 
Indies.  Ho  said  that  contracts  were  now  lim- 
ited to  one  year,  which  often  caused  serious  loss 
to  the  employer.  He  thought  the  evil  might 
be  remedied  by  making  the  contract  for  three 
years.  He  was  told  in  reply  that  Lord  Grey 
bad  already  sanctioned  contracts  for  three  years 
in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  and  would,  of 
course,  be  quite  prepared  to  do  so  in  Jamaica. 
The  immigration  of  free  labor  from  Africa  had 
proved  a failure ; but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  immigration  of  Coolies.  Many  requests  had 
been  made  to  renew  it,  and  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  comply  with  those  requests.  Ar- 
rangements had  also  been  made,  in  consequence 
of  communications  with  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  for  intro- 
ducing free  Chinese  immigrants  into  Trinidad. 

The  Tenant-right  conference  of  Ireland  held 
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its  session  on  the  6th  in  Dublin.  The  attend- 
ance of  delegates  was  large.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  declaring  that  a fair  valuation  of  rent 
between  landlord  and  tenant  was  indispensable, 
that  the  tenant  should  not  be  disturbed  so  long 
as  he  pays  the  rent  fixed ; that  no  further  rent 
shall  be  recoverable  by  process  of  law;  and 
that  an  equitable  valuation  for  rent  should 
divide  between  landlord  and  tenant  the  net  pro- 
fits of  cultivation.  A tenant  league  is  to  be 
formed. A dinner  was  given  by  the  Fish- 

mongers1 Company  of  London  to  the  Ministers 
on  the  1st.  Lord  Brougham  was  present,  and 
excited  attention  and  mirth  by  his  way  of  test- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  Company  on  matters 
of  publio  reform.  If  they  applauded  what  he 
was  about  to  say,  they  were  reformers,  as  ol 
old : if  not,  it  would  show  that  they  had  been 
corrupted.  He  was  made  a Fishmonger  in 
1820,  and  he  hoped  the  Company  were  not 
ashamed  of  what  they  did  in  favor  of  an  op- 
pressed queen  against  an  aggressive  king  and 
his  minions  of  ministers.  The  remark  was  not 
applauded,  whereupon  Lord  B.  drew  his  fore 
gone  conclusion  : — “ Ah,  I see  ; — you  are  far 
from  having  the  same  feeling  you  bad  in  1820 
Honors  corrupt  manners — being  in  power  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  publio  virtue.”  —The  re- 
port of  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  1849 
states  that  in  course  of  the  year  the  Board  had 
sanctioned  the  opening  of  869  mile9  of  new 
railway — 630  in  England,  108  in  Scotland,  and 
131  in  Ireland — making  the  total  extent  ot 
railway  communication  at  the  end  of  the  yeat, 

5996  miles,  of  which  4656  are  in  England,  84b 
in  Scotland,  and  494  in  Ireland.— —The  Queen 
left  on  the  22d  for  a short  visit  to  the  King  ot 
the  Belgians  at  Ostend.  She  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  returned  the  next  day 

Prince  Albert  completed  his  thirty-first 

year  on  the  26th  of  August.  The  Queen  left 
town  on  the  27th  for  Scotland.— —Sir  George 
Anderson  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Cey- 
lon, in  place  of  Lord  Torrington,  who  has  been 
recalled.  —The  American  steamer  Pacific  ar- 
rived at  New  York  at  half-past  six  p.m.,  on 
Saturday,  the  21st  ult.,  having  left  Liverpool  at 
two  p.m.  on  the  Uth.  She  thus  made  the  pas- 
sage in  ten  days , four  and  a half  hours  : this  is 
by  several  hours  the  quickest  voyage  ever  made 
between  the  two  ports. 

From  France  the  only  news  of  general  in 
terest  relates  to  tbe  tour  of  the  President 
through  the  provinces.  The  Assembly  bad 
previously  broken  up,  there  not  being  a quorum 
present  on  the  9th.  It  was  to  re- assemble  ok 
the  11th  of  November.  A Committee  of  Sur 
veillance  was  to  sit  during  the  recess.  On  the 
12th,  the  President  started  on  his  tour.  He 
had  given  several  military  banquets,  which, 
from  their  imperial  aspect,  and  the  political 
spirit  manifested  Sy  the  guests,  created  a great 
sensation.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a dinner 
was  given  to  the  officers  of  a portion  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris ; it  is  told,  that  after  the  company 
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left  the  table,  they  adjourned  into  the  garden  to 
smoke  their  cigars;  and  there  Louis  Napoleon 
seeing  a musket,  took  it  up,  and  went  through 
the  manual  exercise  with  great  dexterity,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  sergeants  and  corporals, 
who  shouted  “ Yive  le  petit  Corporal ! ” {the 
Emperor’s  pet-name  among  the  soldiers)  with 
great  enthusiasm.  During  his  tour,  which  was 
unattended  by  any  very  noticeable  incident,  he 
made  very  liberal  distribution  of  crosses  of  honor, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  gratuities  to  old  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  imperial  army.  He  had  a 
most  brilliant  reception  at  Lyons,  where  he  spent 
a day,  and  was  entertained  at  a grand  dinner  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  Besan^n  he 
had  a less  gracious  reception : at  a ball  given 
to  him  in  the  evening  a mob  broke  into  the 
room,  shouting  “Vive  la  Republique,”  and 
creating  great  confusion.  The  President  left  the 
room,  which  was  cleared  by  General  Castel- 
lane  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  several 
other  places  demonstrations  were  made  of  a 
similar  character,  but  much  less  violent. 

Lours  Phillipe,  late  King  of  France,  died 
o n the  26th  of  August,  at  Claremont,  England, 
where  he  has  resided  since  he  became  an 
exile.  His  health  had  gradually  failed  since  he 
first  left  France,  but  it  was  not  until  the  24th, 
that  he  became  fully  sensible  of  the  gravity  of 
his  disease.  On  that  day  he  was  carried  out 
into  the  open  air,  and  was  present  at  dinner 
with  his  family,  although  he  ate  nothing.  Dur- 
ing the  night  he  was  restless,  and  was  informed 
by  the  queen  that  his  medical  attendants  de- 
spaired of  his  recovery.  The  next  morning,  the 
doctor,  on  being  asked  his  opinion,  hesitated. 
“1  understand,”  says  the  king,  “you  bring  me 
notice  to  quit.”  To  Col.  Dumas  he  dictated  a 
last  page  of  his  memoirs,  which  terminated  a 
recital  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  the 
last  four  months.  The  king  then  sent  for  his 
chaplain,  with  whom  he  had  a long  interview. 
He  repeatedly  expressed  his  readiness  for  death, 
which  came  upon  him  at  eight  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  26th.  Louis  Phil- 
lips was  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1773,  and  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Phillipe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, known  to  the  world  by  the  sobriquet  of 
Phillipe  Egalit6.  His  education  was  intrusted 
to  Madame  de  Genlis,  under  whose  direction  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages,  and  with  the  ordin- 
ary branches  of  scientific  knowledge.  In  1792. 
being  then  Duke  de  Chartres,  he  made  his  first 
campaign  against  the  Austrians,  fighting  at 
Valmy  and  Jemappes.  His  father  was  executed 
January  21,  1793,  and  he  was  summoned  with 
Gen.  Dumouriez,  before  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  seven  months  after.  Both,  however, 
fled,  and  escaped  to  Austria.  Retiring  to 
private  life,  and  refusing  the  offer  of  Austria, 
he  was  joined  by  his  sister  Adelaide  and  their 
former  preceptress,  and  repaired  to  Zurich, 
whence,  however,  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
make  his  escape.  He  became  greatly  strait- 
ened for  means,  and,  finally,  found  protection  in 


the  house  of  M.  de  Montesquiou,  at  Baumgar- 
ten,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  1794, 
when  he  quitted  the  place,  and  resolved  to  go  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don this  project  from  lack  of  funds,  and  traveled 
on  foot  through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Negotiations  were  now  opened  on  the  part  of 
the  Directory,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  dis- 
cover th&  place  of  his  exile,  to  induce  him  to  go 
to  the  United  States,  promising,  in  the  event  of 
his  compliance,  that  the  condition  of  the  Duchess 
D’Orleans  should  be  ameliorated,  and  that  his 
younger  brothers  should  be  permitted  to  join 
him.  Through  the  agency  of  M.  Westford,  of 
Hamburg,  this  letter  was  conveyed  to  the  duke, 
who  at  once  accepted  the  terms  offered,  and 
sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  in  the  Ameri- 
can, taking  with  him  his  servant  Baudoin.  He 
departed  on  the  24th  of  September,  1796,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  after  a passage  of  twen- 
ty-seven days.  In  the  November  following,  the 
young  prince  was  joined  by  his  two  brothers, 
after  a stormy  passage  from  Marseilles ; and  the 
three  brothers  remained  at  Philadelphia  during 
the  winter.  They  afterward  visited  Mount 
Vernon,  where  they  became  intimate  with  Gen- 
eral Washington ; and  they  soon  afterward 
traveled  through  the  western  country,  and  after 
a long  and  fatiguing  journey  they  returned  to 
Philadelphia ; proceeding  afterward  to  New 
Orleans,  and,  subsequently,  by  an  English  ship, 
to  Havanna.  The  disrespect  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  the  Havanna,  soon  compelled 
i them  to  depart,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  where  they  were  treated  with 
much  kindness  by  the  Duke  of  Kcnt,~who,  how- 
ever, did  not  feel  authorized  to  give  them  a 
passage  to  England  in  a British  frigate.  They, 
accordingly,  embarked  for  New  York,  and 
thence  sailed  to  England  in  a private  vessel, 
arriving  at  Falmouth  in  February,  1800.  After 
proceeding  to  London  they  took  up  their  res- 
idence at  Twickenham,  where  for  some  time 
they  enjoyed  comparative  quiet,  being  treated 
with  distinction  by  all  classes  of  society.  Their 
time  was  now  principally  spent  in  study,  and  no 
event  of  any  importance  disturbed  their  retreat, 
until  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1807.  The  Count  Beau 
jolais  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  Malta,  where 
he  died  in  1808.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  now 
quitted  Malta,  and  went  to  Messina,  in  Sicily, 
accepting  an  invitation  from  King  Ferdinand- 
During  his  residence  at  Palermo  he  gained  the 
affections  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  her  in  1809.  No  event  of  any  material 
importance  marked  the  life  of  the  young  couple 
until  the  year  1814,  when  it  was  announced  in 
Palermo  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated  the  throne, 
and  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family 
was  about  to  take  place.  The  duke  sailed  im- 
mediately, and  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  18th  of 
May,  where,  in  a short  time,  he  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  honors  to  which  he  was  so  well 
entitled.  The  return  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  soon 
disturbed  his  tranquillity;  and,  having  sent  his 
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family  to  England,  he  proceeded,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  north.  He  re- 
mained in  this  situation  until  the  24th  of  March, 
1815,  when  he  resigned  his  command  to  the 
Duke  de  Treviso  and  retired  to  Twickenham. 
On  the  return  of  Louis,  after  the  hundred  days 
— in  obedience  to  the  ordinance  issued,  requiring 
all  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers — the  duke  returned  to 
France  in  1815;  and,  by  his  liberal  sentiments, 
rendered  himself  so  little  agreeable  to  the  ad- 
ministration, that  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  remained  until  1817.  In  that  year  he  re- 
turned to  France,  continuing  now  in  a private 
capacity,  as  he  was  not  a second  time  summoned 
to  sit  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  For  some  years 
after  this  period  the  education  of  his  family 
deeply  engaged  his  attention ; and  while  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  thus  pursuing  a career 
apart  from  the  court,  a new  and  unexpected 
scene  was  opened  in  the  drama  of  his  singularly 
eventful  and  changeful  life.  In  1830  that  revolu- 
tion occurred  in  France  which  eventuated  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne. 
The  cause  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
having  been  pronounced  hopeless,  the  king  in 
effect  being  discrowned,  and  the  throne  rendered 
vacant,  the  Provisional  Government  which  had 
risen  out  of  the  struggle,  and  in  which  Lafiitte, 
Lafayette,  Thiers,  and  other  politicians,  had  taken 
the  lead,  turned  toward  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
whom  it  was  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
invite  to  Paris,  to  become  Lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  afterward,  in  a more  regular 
manner,  to  become  King.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
during  the  insurrection,  had  been  residing  in 
seclusion  at  his  country  seat,  and,  if  watching 
the  course  of  events,  apparently  taking  no  active 
part  in  dethroning  his  kinsman.  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Scheffer  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  ne- 
gotiation with  the  duke,  and  visited  Neuilly  for 
the  purpose.  The  duke,  however,  was  absent, 
and  the  interview  took  place  with  the  duchess 
and  Princess  Adelaide,  to  whom  they  represented 
the  danger  with  which  the  nation  was  menaced, 
and  that  anarchy  could  only  be  averted  by  the 
prompt  decision  of  the  duke  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  new  constitutional  monarchy. 
M.  Thiers  expressed  his  conviction  M that  nothing 
was  left  the  Duke  of  Orleans  but  a choice  of 
dangers  ; and  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
to  recoil  from  the  possible  perils  of  royalty  was 
to  run  full  upon  the  republic  and  its  inevitable 
violences.”  The  substance  of  the  communica- 
tion having  been  made  known  to  the  duke,  on  a 
day’s  consideration  he  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  at  noon  on  the  31st  came  to  Paris  to  accept 
the  office  which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  On 
the  2d  of  August  the  abdiction  of  Charles  X.  and 
his  son  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant- 
general,  the  abdication,  however,  being  in  favor 
of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  On  the  7th  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  declared  the  throne  vacant;  and 
on  the  8th  the  Chamber  went  In  a body  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  offered  him  the  Crown  on 
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the  terms  of  a revised  charter.  His  formal  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  took  place  on  the  9th.  From 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  as  King  of  the 
French,  in  1830,  his  life  is  universally  known. 

His  reign  was  marked  by  sagacity  and  upright 
intentions.  He  committed  the  unpardonable 
error,  however,  of  leaving  the  people  entirely  out 
of  his  account,  and  endeavored  to  fortify  himself 
by  allying  his  children  to  the  reigning  families  of 
Europe.  He  married  his  eldest  son  Ferdinand, 

Duke  of  Orleans  (born  1810)  to  the  Princess 
Helen  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; his  daughter 
Louisa  (born  1812)  to  Leopold,  King  of  the 
Belgians;  his  son  Louis,  Duke  of  Nemours 
(born  1814)  to  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe 
Coburg  Gotha;  his  daughter  Clementina  (born 
1817)  to  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe  Coburg 
Gotha;  his  son  Francis,  Prince  of  Joinville 
(born  1818)  to  the  Princess  Frances  Caroline, 
of  Brazil ; his  son  the  Duke  of  Aumale  (born 
1822)  to  the  Princess  Caroline,  of  Salerno,  and 
his  son  Antony,  Duke  of  Montpensier  (bom 
1 824)  to  Louisa,  sister  and  heir  presumptive  of 
the  reigning  Queen  of  Spain.  But  these  royal 
alliances  served  him  not  in  the  day  of  his  dis- 
tress. The  fatal  24th  of  February  came,  and 
swept  away  the  throne  he  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  consolidate,  and  he  signed  his  act  of 
abdication,  accepting  the  regency  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  His  subsequent  fate  is  familiar  to 
all.  His  flight  from  Paris  to  the  sea-shore;  his 
escape  in  disguise  to  England  ; his  kind  recep- 
tion in  that  country,  are  well  known.  Claremont 
was  given  him  as  an  abode,  and  there,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  visits  to  Richmond  and 
St.  Leonard’s,  Louis  Philippe  continued  to  re- 
side. There,  too,  he  breathed  his  last  on  Mon- 
day morning,  the  26th  of  August,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age.  His  death  excited  general 
comment,  but  was  universally  regarded  as  an 

event  of  no  political  importance. A very 

imposing  review  of  the  French  fleet  at  the  har- 
bor of  Cherbourg,  took  place  on  the  7th  inst. 

A great  number  of  the  English  nobility  and 
gentlemen  were  present  by  special  invitation, 
and  a magnificent  display  was  made  of  British 
yachts.  An  immense  concourse  of  people  was 
in  attendance,  and  the  President,  Prince  Louis 
Napolbon,  was  received  with  distinguished 
honors.  The  parting  salute  at  sunset,  when  over 
two  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance  crashed  forth 
with  a simultaneous  roar,  was  highly  effective. 

The  trade  of  Paris  is  said  to  be  unusually 

brisk  this  season.  Wheat  is  abundant  and  all 
the  harvests  yield  good  returns,  though  fears  are 
entertained  that  the  quality  of  the  vintage  may 

be  inferior. The  proceedings  of  the  General 

Councils  of  sixty-four  of  the  eighty-five  depart- 
ments of  France  are  now  known. — Forty -seven 
have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the 
actual  constitution.  Seven  have  rejected  reso- 
lutions recommending  the  revision,  and  ten  have 
declined  the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  Only  three  have  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  an  extension  and  continuance  of  the 
power  now  confided  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
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parte.  Nearly  all  have  expressly  desired  that 
the  revision  should  be  effected  in  the  mode  and 
time  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself. 

The  Literary  Intelligence  from  abroad 
lacks  special  interest.  The  Magazines  for  Sep- 
tember contain  nothing  worthy  of  mention, 
which  will  not  be  found  in  the  foregoing  pages 
of  this  number.  Bolwer  commences  a new 
novel  in  Blackwood,  the  opening  chapters  of 
which  are  here  reprinted.  It  is  in  continuation 
of  “ The  Caxtons,”  and  promises  to  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  It  will,  of  course,  be  given 
to  our  readers  as  rapidly  as  it  appears.  Our 
opening  paper  this  month  is  % spirited  and  elo- 
quent notice  of  Wordsworth,  evidently  from 
the  popular  and  effective  pen  of  Gilfillan, 
who  is  a constant  contributor  to  the  London 
Eclectic  Review  from  which  it  is  taken.  4 David 
Copperfield’  by  Dickens,  and  4Pendennis’  by 
Thackeray,  draw  toward  their  end,  and  our 
readers  may  therefore  anticipate  new  produc- 
tions from  their  pens  ere  long. The  question 

whether  an  American  can  hold  a copyright  in 
England  comes  up  before  the  English  Courts  in 
a suit  brought  by  Murray  for  interference  with 
bis  rights  by  a publisher  who  has  issued  an 
edition  of  Washington  Irving.  It  is  stated  that 
Irving  has  received  from  the  Murrays  the  sum 
of  c£9767  for  the  English  copyrights  of  his 

various  works. The  Gallery  of  Paintings  of 

the  King  of  Holland  has  been  sold  at  auction 
and  the  returns  are  stated  at  $450,000.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford in  England,  were  extensive  purchasers. 
Two  portraits  of  Vandyke  were  bought  by  the 

latter  at  63,000  florins. Lamartine  writes 

to  the  Debats  from  Marseilles,  denying,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  the  truth  of  statements  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Choker’s  article  in  the  London 
Quarterly  upon  the  flight  of  Louis  Phillipe.  He 
has  commenced  the  publication  of  a new  volume 
of  “Confidences  ” in  the  feuilleton  of  the  Presse. 

The  Household  Narrative  in  its  summary  of 

English  Literary  Intelligence,  notices  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elaborate  work  on  Tubular  Bridges 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  with  a striking  folio  of 
illustrative  drawings  and  lithographs.  Also  of  an 
Essay  in  two  goodly  octavos  on  Ancient  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs,  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  full  of  learn- 
ing, yet  full  of  interest,  because  grafting  on  the  as- 
certained old  history  all  the  modern  elucidations 
of  travelers  and  artists,  critics  and  interpreters. 
It  appears  to  be  but  a portion  of  a contemplated 
work  comprehending  a complete  history  of  those 
countries  of  the  East  whose  civilization  preceded 
and  influenced  that  of  Greece ; and  to  our  pro- 
per understanding  of  which,  the  discovery  of  the 
hieroglyphic  character,  and  such  researches  as 
those  of  Mr.  Layard,  have  lately  contributed  an 
entire  new  world  of  information.  Another  book 
remarkable  for  the  precision  and  completeness 
pf  its  knowledge,  is  Doctor  Latham’s  Natural 
History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,  a very  import- 
ant contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethnology ; 
and  with  this  is  connected  in  subject,  though 


not  in  any  other  kind  of  merit,  an  eccentric 
fragment  on  the  Races  of  Man,  by  Dr.  Robert 

Knox. Mrs.  Jameson  has  published  a second 

series  of  her  Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,  in  a volume  of  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  siraiiiarly  illustrated ; and  nothing  can 
be  more  graceful  than  this  lady’s  treatment  of  a 
subject  which  has  not  much  that  is  gracefulin 

itself. To  biography,  a new  volume  of  the 

Life  of  Chalmers  has  been  the  most  interesting 
addition.  A Life  of  Ebenezcr  Elliott,  by  h» 
son-in-law,  possesses  also  some  interest ; and, 
with  a little  less  of  the  biographer  and  more  of 
the  biography,  would  have  been  yet  more  suc- 
cessful. In  English  Action,  a semi-chartist 
novel  called  Alton  Locke,  full  of  error  and 
earnestness,  and  evidently  by  a University 
man  of  the  so-called  Christian  Socialist  school, 
is  the  most  noticeable  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  lately  appeared.  The  other  romances 
of  the  month  have  been  translations  from  the 
German  and  French.  The  Two  Brothers  is 
somewhat  in  the  school  of  Miss  Bremer ; and 
Stella  and  Vanessa  is  a novel  by  a graceful 
French  writer,  very  agreeably  translated  by 
Lady  DufT  Gordon,  of  which  the  drift  is  to  ex- 
cuse Swift  for  his  conduct  to  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Miss  Vanhomrigh.  The  subject  is  curious, 
and  the  treatment  (for  a Frenchman)  not  less 
so.  Nothing  painful  or  revolting  is  dwelt  npon, 

and  if  it  does  not  satisfy  it  fails  to  offend. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  has  an  extend- 
ed and  elaborate  review  of  Mr.  Tjcknor's 
great 44  History  of  Spanish  Literature,”  in  which 
it  pays  the  highest  possible  compliments  to  the 
accomplished  author.  “The  masterly  sweep 
of  his  general  grasp,”  it  says,  “ and  the  elab- 
orated finish  of  his  constituent  sketches,  silence 
the  caviller  at  the  very  outset,  and  enforce  him 
to  respectful  study,  while  the  unaffected  ease 
of  the  style,  lively  but  not  flippant,  charms  the 
attention,  and  not  seldom  disguises  the  amount 
of  research  and  indagation  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  each  stage  of  the  history.”  It 
closes  its  review  with  this  emphatic  praise: 
44  this  History  will  at  once  take  its  position  as 
the  standard  book  of  reference  upon  Spanish 
literature,  but  it  will  not  take  the  cold  honors 
of  the  shelf  usually  accorded  to  such  volumes, 
for  it  will  not  only  be  consulted  but  read.  We 
cordially  congratulate  our  American  friends 
upon  possessing  a compatriot  who  is  able  to 
make  such  a contribution  to  English  literature 
— we  are  not  aware  that  we  are  equally  fortu- 
nate.”  The  third  series  of  Southey’s  Com- 

mon-Place Book  has  just  appeared.  Unlike 
the  former  series,  which  consisted  of  selections 
of  rare  and  striking  passages,  and  so  possessed 
a general  and  independent  value,  the  present 
volume  consists  mainly  of  brief  notes  or  refer- 
ences to  important  passages  in  a great  variety 
of  works,  bearing  upon  the  subjects  of  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Biography,  and  Lit- 
erature in  general.  The  references  are  so 
brief,  and  the  works  referred  to  so  rare,  that 
the  book  will  prove  of  little  service  except  to 
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those  who  have  acoess  to  large  public  libraries. 
Probably  not  one  book  in  ten  of  those  re~ 
ferred  to  is  to  be  found  in  any  library  in  this 
country.  The  volume,  however,  furnishes  evi- 
dence still  stronger  than  the  others,  of  the 
wonderful  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy  of 
Southey's  reading ; it  shows  that  he  was  a sort 
of  living  library,  a walking  study;  he  read  al- 
most every  thing  that  appeared,  and  method- 
ized, and  laid  up  in  his  mind  all  that  was  worth 
preserving,  of  what  he  read,  and  thus  gained  a 
super-eminence  of  information  which  has  rarely 
been  surpassed.  The  third  volume  of  his  Com- 
mon-Place Book  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  those  quaint  and  singular  selections  which 
gave  so  rare  a charm  to  those  that  preceded. 

The  North  British  Review  for  the  current 

quarter,  from  which  we  gave  some  extracts  in 
our  September  number,  has  an  article  upon  the 
disputed  claims  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  & Fair- 
bairn  to  the  credit  of  having  invented  the  Tubular 
bridge.  If  the  facts  upon  which  the  reasonings 
of  the  reviewer  are  based,  are  correctly  stated, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a large,  perhaps  the 
larger  share  of  the  credit  due  to  this  greatest 
triumph  of  modern  engineering,  belongs  to  Will- 
iam Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  by  whom  all  the 
experiments  were  undertaken  that  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  the  undertaking,  and  proved 
that  a square  form  was  much  stronger  than  the 
elliptical  one,  which  was  originally  proposed. 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  it  is  stated,  showed  conclusively 
by  actual  experiment,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stephenson,  that  suspension  chains,  as  an 
additional  means  of  support,  were  not  needed, 
thus  avoiding  an  outlay  of  some  <£200,000. 
Successful  as  the  experiment  has  been  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  the  railroad  of  which 
this  bridge  forms  a link,  has  been  most  unfor- 
tunate in  a pecuniary  aspect.  The  stock  con- 
sists of  two  kinds,  the  original,  and  preferential. 
In  July,  1850,  the  former  was  selling  at  a loss 
of  <£72  10s.,  and  the  latter  at  a lass  of  c£33  6f. 
8 d.  on  every  <£  100,  involving  a total  loss  to  the 

stockholders  of  <£1,764,000. The  Barbarigo 

Gallery  at  Venice,  celebrated  for  ages  for  its 
rich  collection,  especially  of  the  works  of  Titian, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  court  of  Russia  for 
560,000  francs,  or  <£22.400  sterling.  A new 
singer,  Madame  Fiorentini,  has  appeared  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  in  London,  who  attracts  con- 
siderable attention.  She  is  a native  of  Seville, 
and  married  to  Mr.  Jennings,  an  English  officer. 
She  received  her  musical  education  in  London, 
and  made  her  first  public  appearance  at  Berlin 

only  twelve  months  since. The  telegraphic 

wires  between  Dover  and  Calais,  or  rather  Cape 
Grinez,  have  been  laid  and  got  into  operation. 
Dispatches  have  been  received  in  this  country 
which  were  sent  from  Paris  to  London  by  this 
means.  Thirty  miles  of  wire,  incased  in  a 
strong  coating  of  gutta  perch  a,  have  been  im- 
bedded, as  far  as  this  could  possibly  be  done,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  channel,  by  means  of  leaden 
weights.  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether 
the  precautions  taken  are  sufficient  to  protect 
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the  wire  from  the  ravages  of  the  ocean's  denizens, 
the  assaults  of  ships'  anchors,  and  the  shifting 
sands  which  are  known  to  underlie  the  Straits 

of  Dover. A duel  look  place  at  Perigueux 

between  MM.  Chavoix  and  Dupont,  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed.  The  latter  was  editor  of 
a paper  called  Echo  de  Vetone , and  had  offended 
M.  Chavoix,  a wealthy  proprietor,  by  severe 
strictures  on  his  conduct.  Both  were  members 
of  the  Assembly.  They  fought  with  pistols  at 
twenty-five  paces.  M.  Chavoix  won  the  throw 
for  the  choice  of  position,  and  M.  Dupont  for 
first  fire.  Dupont  fired  and  missed.  Chavoix, 
declaring  that  he  could  not  see  clearly,  waited 
till  the  smoke  of  his  adversary's  discharge  passed, 
and  fired  at  an  interval  of  some  seconds.  His 
ball  struck  the  forehead  of  Dupont,  who  fell  stark 
dead  upon  the  plain  without  uttering  a cry  or  a 

groan. The  distinguished  French  Novelist 

M.  Balzac  died  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, aged  51.  He  was  in  many  important  re- 
spects, the  foremost  of  French  writers.  He  was 
originally  a journeyman  printer  at  Tours,  his 
native  place.  His  earlier  works  obtained  a fair 
measure  of  success,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
many  years'  apprenticeship,  either  anonymously 
or  under  assumed  cognomens,  that  he  ventured 
to  communicate  his  name  to  the  public.  And 
no  sooner  was  the  name  given  than  it  became 
popular — and  in  a little  while  famous— famous 
not  in  France  alone,  but  all  over  Europe.  His 
success  was  almost  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Walter 
Scott  himself.  In  addition  to  his  romances, 

Balzac  wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  and  for  & 
while  edited  and  contributed  a good  deal  to  the 
Revue  Parisienne.  Since  the  revolution  Balzao 
published  nothing,  but  was  engaged  in  visiting 
the  battle-fields  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in 
piling  up  materials  for  a series  of  volumes,  to 
be  entitled  Scene*  de  la  Vie  Militaire . He 
leaves  behind  several  MS.  works,  partially  or 
wholly  completed.  His  design  was  to  make  all 
his  romances  form  one  great  work,  under  the 
title  of  the  Comedie  Uumaine , — the  whole  being 
a minute  dissection  of  the  different  classes  of 
French  society.  Only  a little  while  before  his 
death,  he  stated  that,  in  what  he  had  done,  he 
had  but  half  accomplished  his  task.  Next  to 
his  great  celebrity,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  his  career  is  a strong  passion  which  he  form- 
ed for  a Russian  countess,  and  which,  after 
years  of  patient  suffering,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  lady’s 
hand.  Shortly  after  his  marriage — which  took 
place  some  two  years  ago— he  was  attacked 
with  a disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  carried  him 
off.  He  and  his  wife  had  only  been  a few 
months  in  Paris  when  this  sad  event  took  place. 

His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  a good  deal 
of  ceremony,  and  an  eloquent  funeral  oration 

was  pronounced  by  M.  Victor  Hugo. Sir 

Martin  Archer  Suee,  President  of  the  RoyaJ 
Academy,  died  at  Brighton  on  the  19th,  in  his 
80th  year.  He  was  elected  to  the  above  office 
in  1830,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
when  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He 
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retire  I in  1845  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
office,  which  have  been  since  performed  by  Mr. 

Turner. The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 

left  directions  in  his  will  for  the  early  publica- 
tion of  his  political  memoirs,  and  has  ordered 
that  the  profits  arising  from  the  publication 
shall  be  given  to  some  public  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  working  classes.  He  has  con- 
fided the  task  of  preparing  these  memoirs  to 
Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  Cardwell. 


In  the  settlement  of  German  affairs  little 
progress  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Congress  at 
Frankfort.  At  a meeting  on  the  8th  of  August, 
at  which  Count  Thun,  the  Austrian  plenipoten- 
tiary, presided,  it  was  decided  that  Austria 
should  formally  invite  all  the  members  of  the 
Bund  to  assemble  at  Frankfort  on  the  1st  of 
September  next.  A circular  note  of  the  18th 
of  August,  in  which  the  Minister-President  re- 
iterates the  assurances  so  solemnly  given  in  the 
circular  of  the  19th  July,  that  it  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  Austria  to  make  such  reforms  in  the 
Act  of  Confederation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
recent  change  of  circumstances  in  Germany, 
and  may  conduce  to  the  unity  of  the  common 
fatherland,  was  accordingly  dispatched  with  the 
Frankfort  summons  to  the  different  courts  on 
the  1 5th.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Prus- 
sia and  the  League  will  accept  this  proposal. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  General  Peace 

Congress  commenced  at  Frankfort  on  the  22d 
of  August.  There  were  some  two  thousand 
delegates  in  attendance,  mostly  from  England, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  Gen. 
Haynau  was  present  for  a time.  Resolutions 
were  submitted,  discussed,  and  adopted,  depre- 
cating a resort  to  arms,  and  urging  the  propri- 
ety and  expediency  of  settling  all  international 
differences  by  arbitration.  Dr.  Jaup  presided, 
and  speeches  wTere  made  by  delegates  from 
overy  nation.  Among  the  most  prominent  rep- 
resentatives from  the  United  States  were  Elihu 
Burritt,  Professor  Cleaveland,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and 
George  Copway,  an  Indian  chief;  Mr.  Cobden,  of 
England,  and  Cormenin  and  Girardin,  of  France 
were  also  in  attendance.  The  session  lasted 
three  days. 

In  Piedmont  a great  sensation  has  been 
produced  by  a collision  with  the  papal  power. 
The  Sardinian  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Cavalier© 
Santa  Rosa,  who  had  supported  the  ministry  in 
passing  the  law  which  rendered  the  clergy 
amenable  to  the  civil  courts,  being  on  his  death- 
bed, was  refused  the  sacrament  by  the  monks, 
under  the  direction  of  Franzoni  the  Archbishop 
of  Turin.  At  his  funeral  such  excitement  was 
manifested  by  the  people,  that  to  avoid  an  actual 
outbreak,  the  monks  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
city,  and  the  possessions  of  their  order  were  se- 
questered. In  the  search  through  their  house, 
documents  were  found  which  inculpated  the 


Archbishop  Franzoni  himself,  and  he  was  con- 
sequently arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Fenestrelles.  Both  Austria  and  France,  how- 
ever, have  interfered ; and,  in  consequence,  the 
editor  of  L'Opiniont , a liberal  journal,  has  been 
banished  from  the  Sardinian  States.  It  is  stated 
that  Lord  Palmerston  has  addressed  to  the  Court 
of  the  Vatican  a most  energetic  note,  in  which 
he  cautions  it  against  adopting  violent  meas- 
ures toward  Sardinia,  and  persevering  in  the 
system  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Pope  with  re- 
gard to  that  Government. 


A letter  from  Rome,  of  the  20th,  in  the  Con- 
ititutionneL,  states  that  several  persons  have  been 
arrested  there  for  a supposed  conspiracy  to  as- 
sassinate the  Pope,  on  Assumption  day,  by  throw- 
ing crystal  balls  filled  with  explosive  substances 
into  his  carriage  when  on  his  way  to  church  to 
pronounce  the  benediction.  The  discovery  of 
the  plot  prevented  all  danger.  There  was  some 
agitation  on  the  following  Sunday,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  there  had  been  a plot  against  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Emperor.  A strong  armed  force 
was  placed  near  his  palace  to  protect  it,  and  in 
the  evening  some  arrests  were  made. 


A continuance  of  heavy  rain  in  Belgium  on 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  has  produced  disastrous 
inundations  in  various  parts  of  that  country.  At 
Antwerp  there  was  a tremendous  storm  of  rain, 
wind,  and  thunder.  Tbe  lightning  struck  several 
buildings ; many  of  the  streets  were  under  water, 
and  large  trees  were  uprooted  in  the  neighbor- 
ing country.  At  Ghent  a large  sugar  manu- 
factory was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  people 
were  killed  by  it  in  different  places.  A great 
part  of  the  city  of  Brussels  and  the  neighboring 
villages  were  under  water  for  nearly  two  dap ; 
and  many  houses  were  so  much  damaged  that 
they  fell,  and  a number  of  persons  perished. 
Near  Charleroi  all  the  fields  were  submerged, 
and  the  injury  done  to  the  crops  was  immense. 
At  Valenciennes  the  Scheldt  overflowed,  man- 
dating the  neighboring  country,  and  causing 
vast  devastation.  The  damage  done  to  the 
crops  has  produced  & rise  in  the  price  of  floor. 
Many  bridges  have  been  swept  away,  and 
the  injury  done  to  the  railways  has  been  im- 
mense. 


From  Schleswig  Holstein,  we  learn  that 
the  continued  rains  have  prevented  all  renewal 
of  operations  in  the  field.  The  Danes  have  es- 
tablished a permanent  camp  near  Ramstedt,  and 
the  marshes  in  that  vicinity  have  been  complete- 
ly flooded.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  created 
General  Krogh,  tbe  Danish  Commandcr-in- 
Chief,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne  of  the 
first  class,  for  the  distinguished  bravery  and 
prudence  which  he  displayed  in  the  engagements 
of  the  24th  and  25th  of  July,  at  Idstedt. 
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Rural  Hours,  by  A Lads',  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam,  is  an  admirable  volume,  the  effect  of 
which  is  like  a personal  visit  to  the  charming 
scenes  which  the  writer  portrays  with  such  a 
genuine  passion  for  nature,  and  so  much  vivacity 
and  truthfulness  of  description.  Without  the  faint- 
est trace  of  affectation,  or  even  the  desire  to  pre- 
sent the  favorite  surroundings  of  her  daily  life  in 
overdone  pictures,  she  quietly  jots  down  the  sights 
and  sounds,  and  odorous  blossomings  of  the  sea- 
sons as  they  pass,  and  by  this  intellectual  hon- 
esty and  simplicity,  has  given  a peculiar  charm 
to  her  work,  which  a more  ambitious  style  of 
composition  would  never  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand. Her  eye  for  nature  is  as  accurate  as 
her  enthusiasm  is  sincere.  She  dwells  on  the 
minute  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence  in  their 
season  with  a just  discrimination,  content  with 
clothing  them  in  their  own  beauty,  and  never 
seeking  to  increase  their  brilliancy  by  any  arti- 
ficial gloss.  Whoever  has  a love  for  commun- 
ing with  nature  in  the  “sweet  hour  of  prime,” 
or  in  the  “still  twilight,”  for  watehing  the  varied 
glories  of  the  revolving  year,  will  be  grateful  to 
the  writer  of  this  picturesque  volume  for  such  a 
fragrant  record  of  rural  experience.  The  author 
is  stated  to  be  a daughter  of  Cooper,  the  distin- 
guished American  novelist,  and  she  certainly 
exhibits  an  acuteness  of  observation,  and  a vigor 
of  description,  not  unworthy  of  her  eminent 
parentage. 

A new  edition  of  the  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon,  by  Professor  Edward  Robinson,  (Har- 
per and  Brothers)  will  be  received  with  lively 
satisfaction  by  the  large  number  of  Biblical 
students  in  this  country  and  in  England  who 
are  under  such  deep  obligations  to  the  previous 
labors  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  this  department  of 
philology.  The  work  exhibits  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  profound  and  discriminating  re- 
search, the  even  more  than  German  patience  of 
labor,  the  rigid  impartiality,  and  the  rare  critical 
acumen  for  which  the  name  of  the  author  is 
proverbial  wherever  the  New-Testament  Lexi- 
cography is  made  the  object  of  earnest  study. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  fourteen 
years  since,  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
three  rival  editions  in  Great  Britain,  and  two 
abridgments,  the  science  of  Biblical  philology 
has  made  great  progress ; new  views  have  been 
developed  by  the  learned  labors  of  Wahl,  Bret- 
schneider,  Winer,  and  others;  the  experience  of 
the  author  in  his  official  duties  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  had  corrected  and  enlarged  his  own 
knowledge;  he  had  made  a personal  exploration 
of  many  portions  of  the  Holy  Land ; and  under 
these  oircumstances,  when  he  came  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  work,  he  found  that  a large  part 
of  it  must  be  re-written,  and  the  remainder  sub- 
mitted to  such  alterations,  corrections,  and  im- 
provements, as  were  almost  as  laborious  as  the 
composition  of  a new  Lexicon.  The  plan  of  the 
work  in  its  present  enlarged  form,  embraces 


the  etymology  of  each  word  given — the  logical 
deduction  of  all  its  significations,  which  occur 
in  the  New  Testament — the  various  combina- 
tions of  verbs  and  adjectives — the  different  forms 
and  inflections  of  words — the  interpretation  of 
difficult  passages— and  a reference  to  every  pas- 
sage of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word 
is  found.  No  scholar  can  examine  the  volume, 
without  a full  conviction  of  the  eminent  success 
with  which  this  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
executed,  and  of  the  value  of  the  memorial  here 
presented  to  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of 
American  scholarship.  The  practical  use  of 
the  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  clear- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  Greek  type  on  which  it 
is  printed,  being  an  admirable  specimen  of  tho 
Porson  style. 

The  Berber , or  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas , by 
William  S.  Mayo,  M.D.,  published  by  G.  P. 

Putnam,  is  toned  down  to  a very  considerable 
degree  from  the  high-colored  pictures  which 
produced  such  a dazzling  effect  in  Kaloolah , the 
work  by  which  the  author  first  became  known 
to  the  public.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Morocco, 
affording  the  writer  an  occasion  for  the  use  of  a 
great  deal  of  geographical  and  historical  lore, 
which  is  introduced  to  decided  advantage  as  a 
substantial  back-ground  to  the  story,  which,  in 
itself,  possesses  a sustained  and  powerful  inter- 
est. Dr.  Mayo  displays  a rare  talent  in  indi- 
vidualizing character:  his  groups  consist  of 
distinct  persons,  without  any  confused  blunder- 
ing or  repetition ; he  is  not  only  a painter  of 
manners,  but  an  amateur  of  passion ; and  hence 
his  admirable  descriptions  are  combined  with 
rapid  and  effective  touches,  which  betray  no 
ordinary  insight  into  the  subtle  philosophy  of 
the  heart.  The  illusion  of  the  story  is  some- 
times impaired  by  the  introduction  of  the  novel- 
ist in  the  first  person,  a blemish  which  we 
should  hardly  have  looked  for  in  a writer  who  is  so 
obviously  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of 
artistic  composition  as  the  author  of  this  volume. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  the  Fifth 
Part  of  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert 
Southey,  which  brings  the  biography  down  to 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1828.  The  next  number  will  com- 
plete the  work,  which  has  sustained  a uniform 
interest  from  the  commencement,  presenting  a 
charming  picture  of  the  domestic  habits,  lite- 
rary enterprises,  and  characteristic  moral  feat- 
ures of  its  eminent  subject^  Mr.  Southey’s 
connection  w’ith  the  progress  of  English  litera- 
ture during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
his  strong  political  predilections,  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  productions,  and  his  singular  de- 
votion to  a purely  intellectual  life,  make  his 
biography  one  of  tho  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  records  that  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  this  department  of  letters.  His  son, 

Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  by  whom  the 
work  is  edited,  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task 
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with  admirable  judgment  and  modesty,  never 
obtruding  himself  on  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
and  leaving  the  correspondence,  which,  in  fact, 
forms  a continuous  narrative,  to  make  its  nat- 
ural impression,  without  weakening  its  force  by 
superfluous  comment.  The  present  number  con- 
tains several  letters  to  our  distinguished  coun- 
tryman, George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
which  wTill  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  on 
account  of  their  free  remarks  on  certain  Amer- 
ican celebrities,  and  their  criticisms  on  some  of 
the  popular  productions  of  American  literature. 

Among  the  late  valuable  theological  publica- 
tions, is  The  Works  of  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.D. , 
with  a Memoir  of  his  Lift  and  Character , by 
Tryon  Edwards,  issued  by  the  Doctrinal  Tract 
and  Book  Society,  Boston,  in  two  volumes.  As 
models  of  forcible  reasoning,  and  of  ingenious 
and  subtle  analysis,  the  theological  disquisitions 
of  Dr.  Bellamy  have  seldom  been  surpassed,  and 
their  reproduction  in  the  present  form  will  be 
grateful  to  many  readers  who  have  not  been  se- 
duced by  the  excitements  of  the  age  from  their 
love  of  profound  and  acute  speculation.  The 
memoir  prefixed  to  these  volumes  gives  an  in- 
teresting view  of  the  life  of  a New  England 
clergyman  of  the  olden  time. 

Adelaide  Lindsay , from  the  prolific  and  vigor- 
ous pen  of  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  author  of  “Two 
Old  Men’s  Tales,”  “The  Wilmingtons,”  &c., 
forms  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  num- 
ber of  Harper  and  Brothers’ “ Library  of  Select 
Novels.” 

Popular  Education  ; for  the  Use  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  the  title 
of  a volume  by  Ira  Mayhew,  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  a resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan,  and  discussing  the  subject,  in  its 
multifarious  aspects  and  relations,  with  a thor- 
oughness, discrimination,  and  ability,  which  can 
not  fail  to  make  it  a work  of  standard  authority 
in  the  department  to  wThich  it  is  devoted.  The 
author  has  been  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  State  of  Michigan ; his  official 
position  has  put  him  in  possession  of  a great 
amount  of  facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  the 
subject ; he  is  inspired  with  a noble  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education ; and  in  the  production  of 
this  volume,  has  given  a commendable  proof  of 
his  industry,  good  sense,  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  an  interest  on  which  he  rightly  judges 
that  the  future  prosperity  of  the  American  Re- 
public essentially  depends. 

C.  S.  Francis  and  Co.  have  published  The 
Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  in  a 
beautiful  edition  of  two  volumes,  including 
“The  Seraphim,  with  other  Poem9,”  as  first 
published  in  England  in  1838,  and  the  contents 
of  the  previous  American  edition.  This  edition 
is  introduced  with  a Critical  Essay,  by  H.  T. 
Tuckerman,  taken  from  his  “Thoughts  on  the 
Poets,”  presenting  in  refined  and  tasteful  lan- 
guage, a discriminating  view  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing’s position  among  the  living  poets  of  England. 
Mr.  Tuckerman  makes  use  of  no  extravagant 
encomium  in  his  estimate  of  her  powers j his 


remarks  are  less  enthusiastic  than  critical : and, 
indeed,  the  more  ardent  admirers  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing would  deem  them  of  too  subdued  a tone,  and 
deficient  in  an  adequate  appreciation  of  her  pe- 
culiar boldness,  originality,  and  beauty.  The 
edition  now  presented  to  the  public  will  be 
thankfully  accepted  by  the  wide  circle  which 
has  learned  to  venerate  Mrs.  Browning’s  genius, 
and  will  serve  to  extend  the  healthful, interest 
cherished  by  American  readers  in  the  most 
remarkable  poetess  of  modern  times. 

The  Companion ; After  Dinner  Table  Talk, 
by  Chetwood  Evelyn,  Esq.  (New  York : G. 
P.  Putnam),  is  the  title  of  a popular  compilation 
from  favorite  English  authors,  prepared  with  a 
good  deal  of  tact  and  discrimination,  and  form- 
ing an  appropriate  counterpart  to  The  Lift  for 
the  Lazy , published  some  time  since  by  the 
same  house. 

George  P.  Putnam  has  just  issued  The  Deer 
Slayer , by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  being  the 
first  volume  of  the  author’s  revised  edition  of 
The  Leather  Stocking  Tales . 

Among  the  swarm  of  Discourses  and  Funeral 
Orations,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late 
President  Taylor,  we  have  seen  none  of  a more 
striking  character  than  The  Sermon  delivered  at 
the  Masonic  Hall , Cincinnati,  by  T.  H.  Stock- 
ton.  It  presents  a series  of  glowing  and  im- 
pressive pictures  of  public  life  in  Washington, 
of  the  tombs  of  the  departed  Presidents,  of  emi- 
nent American  statesmen  now  no  more,  of  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
march  of  improvement  in  modern  times.  The 
too  florid  character  of  some  portions  of  the  Dis- 
course is  amply  redeemed  by  the  spirit  of  wise 
patriotism  and  elevated  religion  with  which  it 
is  imbued,  while  it  has  the  rare  merit  of  being 
entirely  free  from  the  commonplaces  of  the  pul- 
pit. In  a note  to  this  discourse,  it  is  stated  that 
the  author  is  desirous  of  forming  a collection  of 
Sermons,  Orations,  Addresses,  &c.,  on  the  death 
of  General  Taylor,  and  that  editors  and  speak- 
ers will  confer  a favor  on  him  by  forwarding 
him  a copy  of  their  several  publications. 

The  Relations  of  the  American  Scholar  to  his 
Country  and  his  Times  (Baker  and  Scribner),  is 
the  title  of  an  Address  delivered  by  Henry  J 
Raymond,  before  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  maintaining  the  doctrine 
that  educated  men,  instead  of  retiring  from  the 
active  interests  and  contending  passions  of  the 
world,  to  some  fancied  region  of  serene  con- 
templation, are  bound  to  share  in  the  struggle, 
the  competition,  the  warfare  of  society.  This 
is  argued,  w'ith  a variety  of  illustrations,  from 
the  character  of  the  education  of  the  scholar,  as 
combining  theory  and  practice,  and  from  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  American  society,  now  in 
a state  of  rapid  fermentation  and  development. 
Mr.  Raymond  endeavors  to  do  justice  both  to 
the  Conservative  and  Radical  elements,  which 
are  found  in  our  institutions  and  national  char- 
acter, and  to  discuss  those  difficult  problems 
in  a spirit  of  moderation,  and  without  passion. 
Of  the  literary  character  of  this  production,  the 
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writer  of  the  present  notice  can  speak  with 
more  propriety  in  another  place. 

The  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy , by  Elias 
Loomis  (Harper  and  Brothers),  exhibits  the 
most  important  astronomical  discoveries  made 
within  the  last  ten  years,  with  special  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  science  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  topics  treated  in  detail, 
are  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  the  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  of  comets,  with  a full 
account  of  Miss  Mitchell’s  comet,  the  new  stars 
and  nebulae,  the  determination  of  longitude  by 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  manufacture  of  tel- 
escopes in  the  United  States,  and  others  of  equal 
interest  both  to  men  of  science  and  the  intelli- 
gent reader  in  general.  Professor  Loomis  dis- 
plays a singularly  happy  talent  in  bringing  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation  to  the  level  of 
the  comnion  mind,  and  we  predict  a hearty 
welcome  to  his  little  volume,  as  a lucid  and 
delightful  compendium  of  valuable  knowledge. 
The  author  states  in  the  Preface,  that  11  he  has 
endeavored  to  award  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  American  astronomers;  and  if  any  indi- 
vidual should  feel  that  his  labors  in  this  de- 
partment have  not  been  fairly  represented,  he  is 
requested  to  furnish  in  writing  a minute  account 
of  the  same,”  and  he  shall  receive  amends  in  a 
second  edition  of  the  work. 

Professor  Loomis’s  Mathematical  Course  has 
met  with  signal  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  best 
instructors  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
New  editions  of  his  Algebra  and  the  Geometry 
bare  recently  been  issued ; and  a new  volume 
on  Analytical  Geometry,  and  the  Calculus , com- 
pleting the  course,  will  soon  appear. 

. Truth  and  Poetry , from  my  own  Life , or  the 
Autobiography  of  Goethe , edited  by  Parke  God- 
win, is  issued  in  a second  edition  by  George  P. 
Putnam,  with  a preface,  showing  the  plagiar- 
isms which  have  been  committed  on  it  in  a pre- 
tended English  translation  from  the  original,  by 
one  John  Oxenford.  This  enterprising  person 
has  made  a bold  appropriation  of  the  American 
version,  with  only  such  changes  as  might  serve 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  fraud.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  felonious  proceeding,  be  charges 
the  translation  to  which  he  has  helped  himself 
so  freely,  with  various  inaccuracies,  not  only 
stealing  the  property,  but  giving  it  a bad  name. 
The  work  of  the  American  editor  has  thus 
found  a singular,  but  effectual  guarantee  for  its 
value,  and  is  virtually  pronounced  to  be  a trans- 
lation incapable  of  essential  improvement.  With 
the  resources  possessed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his 
own  admirable  command  both  of  the  German 
and  of  the  English  language,  and  the  aid  of  the 
rare  scholarship  in  this  department  of  letters  of 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
to  whom  a portion  of  the  work  was  intrusted,  he 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a version  which  would 
leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious 
critic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  merits 
of  the  original,  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
the  slightest  tincture  of  German  literature.  As 
a history  of  the  progress  of  literary  culture  in 


Germany,  as  well  as  of  the  rich  development  of 
Goethe’s  own  mind,  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive, and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  enter- 
taining biographies  in  any  language. 

Daniel  Adee  has  republished,  in  a cheap 
form,  the  twenty-first  part  of  Braithwaite's 
Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery , a 
work  richly  entitled  to  a place  in  every  phy- 
sician’s library. 

Domestic  History  of  the  Revolution , by  Mrs. 
Ellet  (Baker  and  Scribner),  follows  the  thread 
of  the  Revolutionary  drama,  unfolding  many 
agreeable  and  often  touching  incidents,  which 
have  not  been  brought  to  light  before,  and  illus- 
trating the  manners  and  society  of  that  day,  in 
connection  with  the  great  struggle  for  national 
life.  The  researches  of  the  author  in  collecting 
materials  for  u The  Women  of  the  Revolution,” 
have  put  her  in  possession  of  a variety  of  domes- 
tic details  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  the  country  at  different  intervals,  which  she 
has  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the  composition 
of  this  volume.  Without  indulging  in  fanciful 
embellishment,  she  has  confined  herself  to  the 
simple  facts  of  history,  rejecting  all  traditional 
matter,  which  is  not  sustained  by  undoubted 
authority.  The  events  of  the  war  in  the  upper 
districts  of  South  Carolina,  are  described  at 
length,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Ellet,  no  his- 
tory has  ever  yet  done  justice*  to  that  portion  of 
the  country,  nor  to  the  chivalrous  actors  who 
there  signalized  thomselves  in  the  Revolution 
ary  contest. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  have  published  an 
interesting  volume  of  American  biography,  en- 
titled Lives  of  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific 
Men,  by  Janes  Wynne,  M.D,  comprising  me- 
moirs of  Franklin,  President  Edwards,  Fulton, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Rittenhouse,  and  Eli 
Whitney.  They  are  composed  in  a tone  of 
great  discrimination  and  reserve,  and  scarcely 
in  a single  estimate  come  up  to  the  popular 
estimation  of  the  character  described.  Doctor 
Franklin  and  President  Edwards,  especially,  are 
handled  in  a manner  adapted  to  chill  all  enthusi- 
asm which  may  have  been  connected  with  their 
names.  Nor  does  the  scientific  fame  of  Robert 
Fulton  gather  any  new  brightness  under  the 
author’s  hands.  This  cool  dissection  of  tbo 
dead  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  public 
taste,  but  in  justice  to  the  author,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  is  a surgeon  by  profession 

The  same  house  has  issued  an  edition  of 
Cicero's  Select  Orations,  with  Notes,  by  Professor 
E.  A.  Johnson,  in  which  liberal  use  has  been 
made  of  the  most  recent  views  of  eminent  Gcr 
man  philologists.  The  volume  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  industry  and  critical  acumen  of  the 
Editor,  and  will  prove  a valuable  aid  to  the 
student  of  the  classics. 

Lady  Willoughby' s Diary  is  reprinted  by  A. 
S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  New  York — the  first  Amer- 
ican edition  of  a volume  unrivaled  for  its  sweet- 
ness ami  genuine  pathos. 

The  Young  Woman's  Book  of  Health,  by  Dr. 
William  A.  Alcott,  published  by  Tappan, 
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Whittemore,  and  Co.,  Boston,  is  an  original 
summary  of  excellent  physiological  precepts, 
expressed  with  the  simplicity  and  distinctness 
for  which  the  author  is  celebrated. 

Songs  of  Labor  and  Other  Poems  is  the  title 
of  a new  volume  by  John  G.  Whittier,  pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  Boston, 
containing  the  spirited  lyrics  which  have  already 
gained  a large  share  of  favor  in  the  public  jour- 
nals. 

Poems  of  the  Hearty  by  Georgs  W.  Nichol- 
son, (G.  S.  Appleton,  Philadelphia),  is  the  ulast 
production  of  the  author’s  boyhood,”  and  ex- 
hibits the  most  decided  marks  of  its  origin. 

The  Mariner's  Vision  is  the  title  of  a Poem 
by  T.  L.  Donnelly,  Philadelphia,  evidently 
written  with  little  preparation,  but  showing 
some  traces  of  poetic  talent,  which  may  ripen 
into  excellence  at  a future  day. 

A beautiful  reprint  of  JEsop's  Fables , edited 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Garnes,  with  more  than  Fifty 
Illustrations  from  Tennial’s  designs  has  been 
issued  by  Robert  B.  Collins,  New  York,  in  a 
style  of  superb  typography,  which  can  not  fail 
to  command  the  admiration  of  the  amateur. 

The  volume  before  us  awakens  recollections 
of  “by-gone  days,”  in  the  Publishers  of  this 
Magazine,  upon  which  we  love  to  dwell.  ASsop’s 
Fables  was  among  the  first  books  which  passed 
through  our  presa.  Some  thirty  years  since, 
we  printed  an  edition  of  it  for  the  late  Evert 
Duyckinck,  Esq.  (father  of  the  present  accom- 
plished editors  of  the  Literary  World)y  one  of 
the  leading  booksellers  and  publishers  of  his  day, 
and,  in  every  sense,  “a  good  man  and  true,”  as 
well  as  one  of  our  earliest  and  best  friends. 
His  memory  to  us  is  precious — his  early  kind- 
ness will  ever  live  in  our  recollection. 

The  name  of  Collins  (publisher  of  the  present 
edition),  has  been  so  long  and  closely  associated 
with  the  book  trade  in  this  country,  that  we 
apprehend  the  public  may  feel  some  interest  in 
a short  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
most  respectable  publishing  firm.  Isaac  Col- 
lins, a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
the  founder  of  the  house.  He  originally  came 
from  Virginia,  and  commenced  the  printing  and 
bookselling  business  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
where  he  printed  the  first  quarto  Bible  published 
in  America.  This  Bible  was  so  highly  esteemed 
for  its  correctness,  that  the  American  Bible 
Society  was  at  some  pains  to  obtain  a copy, 
from  which  to  print  their  excellent  editions  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  would  take  too  much  space 
to  follow  the  various  changes  in  the  firm,  under 
the  names  of  Isaac  Collins,  Isaac  Collins  & Son, 
Collins,  Perkins  & Co.,  Collins  & Co.,  down  to 
the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Collins  & Han- 
nay,  about  the  close  of  the  last  war.  This  con- 
cern was  composed  of  Benjamin  S.  Collins 
(flic  son  of  Isaac),  and  Samuel  Hannay,  who 
Imd  been  educated  for  the  business  by  the  old 
house  of  Collins  & Co.  The  enterprise,  liberal- 
ity, and  industry  of  this  firm  soon  placed  them 
at  the  head  of  the  book  trade  in  the  city  of  New 


York,  where  they  are  still  remembered  with 
respect  and  esteem  by  the  thousands  of  custom- 
ers scattered  all  over  our  immense  country,  and 
with  affection  and  gratitude  by  many  whose 
fortunes  were  aided,  and  whose  credit  was  es- 
tablished, by  their  generous  confidence  and  timely 
aid.  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Collins  is  now  living  in 
dignified  retirement,  on  his  farm  in  Westchester 
County.  Several  other  members  of  the  family, 
formerly  connected  with  the  bookselling  business, 
have  also  retired  with  a competency,  and  are  now 
usefully  devoting  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  the  various  charitable  institutions 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Hannay  died  about  a year 
since — and  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  record 
our  grateful  memory  of  one  of  the  best  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  booksellers  ever 
known  in  our  country.  His  exceeding  modesty 
prevented  his  marked  and  excellent  qualities  from 
being  much  known  out  of  the  small  circle  of  his  im- 
mediate friends — but  by  them  he  is  remembered 
with  feelings  of  love  and  veneration.  The  house 
of  Collins  & Hannay  became  subsequently  B. 

& S.  Collins ; Collins,  Keese,  & Co. ; Collins, 
Brother,  & Co. ; and  Collins  & Brother ; now 
at  last  Robert  B.  Collins,  the  publisher  of  the 
work  under  notice.  We  trust  he  may  pursue 
the  path  to  fortune  with  the  same  honorable 
purposes,  by  the  same  honorable  means,  and 
with  the  same  gratifying  result,  which  sig- 
nalized the  efforts  of  his  worthy  predecessors. 

Nor  are  the  names  of  the  printer  and  stereo- 
typer  of  the  present  volume  without  a frater- 
nal interest.  The  printer,  Mr.  Van  Norden, 
one  of  our  early  and  highly  esteemed  associates, 
may  now  be  termed  a typographer  of  the  old 
school.  The  quality  of  his  work  is  good  evidence 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  reputation,  which  has 
been  long  accorded  to  him,  of  being  one  of  the 
best  printers  in  the  country.  The  stereotyper 
of  this  work,  our  old  friend  Smith,  is  by  no 
means  a novice  in  his  department.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  he,  too,  so  ably  maintains  his 
long-established  reputation.  May  the  publisher, 
the  printer,  and  the  stereotyper  of  this  edition 
of  jEsop,  ever  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  of  prosper- 
ity, and  may  their  shadows  never  be  less ! 

Geo.  P.  Putnam  has  published  a work  entitled 
New  Elements  of  Geometry , by  Seba  Smith, 
which  can  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
curious  reader,  on  account  of  the  good  faith  and 
evident  ability  with  which  it  sustains  what  must 
be  regarded  by  all  orthodox  science  as  a system 
of  enormous  mathematical  paradoxes.  * The 
treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  The 
Philosophy  of  Geometry,  Demonstrations  in 
Geometry,  and  Harmonies  of  Geometry.  In 
oppositiqp  to  the  ancient  geometers,  by  "whom 
the  definitions  and  axioms  of  the  science  were 
fixed,  Mr.  Smith  contends  that  the  usual  division 
of  magnitudes  into  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  is 
without  foundation,  that  every  mathematical  line 
has  a breadth,  as  definite,  as  measurable,  and 
as  clearly  demonstrable  as  its  length,  and  that 
every  mathematical  surface  has  & thickness,  as 
definite,  as  measurable,  and  as  clearly  deraon- 
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le  as  its  length  or  breadth.  The  neglect 
is  fact  has  hitherto  prevented  a perfect  un- 
anding  of  the  true  relation  between  num- 
raagnitudes,  and  forms.  Hence,  the  har- 
ass of  modern  analytical  speculation,  which 
>een  complained  of  by  high  authorities,  the 
ematical  sciences  having  run  into  a luxuriant 
th  of  foliage,  with  comparatively  small 
tities  of  fruit.  This  evil  Mr.  Smith  sup- 
i will  be  avoided  by  adopting  the  principle, 
as  the  measurement  of  extension  is  the 
t of  geometry,  lines  without  breadth,  and 
ces  without  thickness,  are  imaginary  things, 
hich  this  rigid  and  exact  science  can  take 
ognizance.  Every  thing  which  comes 
n the  reach  of  geometry  must  have  ex- 
in, must  have  magnitude,  must  occupy 
lion  of  space,  and  accordingly  must  have 
ision  in  every  direction  from  its  centre, 
e,  as  there  is  but  one  kind  of  quan- 
i geometry,  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  must 
identically  the  same  unit  of  comparison, 
must  be  always  perfect  measures  of  each 
. The  unit  may  be  infinitely  varied  in 
-it  being  the  name  or  representative  of 
ssumed  magnitude  to  which  it  is  applied — 
: always  represents  a magnitude  of  a defi- 
orm,  and  hence  a magnitude  which  has  an 
sion  in  every  direction  from  its  centre, 
consequently  represents  not  only  one  in 
[i,  but  also  one  in  breadth,  and  one  in 
less.  One  inch,  for  example,  in  pure 
ctry,  is  always  one  cubio  inch,  but  when 
to  measure  a line,  or  extension  in  one 
ion,  we  take  only  one  dimension  of  the 
namely,  the  linear  edge  of  the  cube,  and 
the  operation  not  demanding  either  the 
th  or  the  thickness  of  the  unit,  geometers 
fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  a 
i length  without  any  breadth.  These  are 
eading  principles  on  which  Mr.  Smith 
pts  the  audacious  task  of  rearing  a new 
of  geometrical  science,  without  regard  to 
isdom  of  antiquity  or  the  universal  traditions 
schools.  To  us  outside  barbarians  in  the 
ries  of  mathematics,  we  confess  that  the 
has  the  air  of  an  ingenious  paradox ; but 
lust  leave  it  to  the  professors  to  decide 
its  claims  to  be  a substitute  for  Euclid, 
lir,  and  Legendre.  Every  one  who  has  a 
3ss  for  dipping  into  these  recondite  subjects 
terceive  in  Mr.  Smith’s  volume  the  marks 
found  research,  of  acute  and  subtle  powers 
soning,  and  of  genuine  scientific  enthusiasm, 
ned  with  a noble  freedom  of  thought,  and 
>.  intellectual  honesty.  For  these  qualities, 
certainly  entitled  to  a respectful  mention 
l the  curiosities  of  literature,  whatever 
t may  be  pronounced  on  the  scientific 
$ of  the  author  by  a jury  of  his  peers, 
tie  and  Brown,  Boston,  have  issued  an  inter- 
work by  the  Nestor  of  the  New  England 
Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  entitled  Sped- 
Newspaper  Literature , with  Personal  Me- 
Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences , which  comes 
% peculiar  propriety  from  his  veteran  pen. 
foL.  I.— No.  5. — Y y* 
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The  personal  experience  of  the  author,  in  con- 
nection with  the  press,  extends  over  a period  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  during  a very  considerable 
portion  of  which  time  he  has  been  at  the  head 
of  a leading  journal  in  Boston,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a wide  reputation,  both  as  a bold  and 
vigorous  thinker,  and  a pointed,  epigrammatic, 
and  highly  effective  writer.  In  this  last  respect, 
indeed,  few  men  in  any  department  of  literature 
can  boast  of  a more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  idiomatic  niceties  of  our  language,  or  a 
more  skillful  mastery  of  its  various  resources, 
than  the  author  of  the  present  volumes.  His  in- 
fluence has  been  sensibly  felt,  even  among  the 
purists  of  the  American  Athens,  and  under  the 
very  droppings  of  the  Muses’  sanctuary  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  preserving  the  “ wells  of  English  un- 
defiled” from  the  corruptions  of  rash  innovators 
on  the  wholesome,  recognized  canons  of  language. 

His  sarcastic  pen  has  always  been  a terror  to 
evil  doers  in  this  region  of  crime.'  In  the  work 
before  us,  we  should  have  been  glad  of  a larger 
proportion  from  the  author  himself,  instead  of 
the  copious  extracts  from  the  newspapers  of  old 
times,  which,  to  be  sure,  have  a ourious,  anti- 
quarian interest,  but  which  are  of  too  remote  a 
date  to  command  the  attention  of  this  “fast” 
generation.  The  sketches  which  are  given 
of  several  New  England  celebrities  of  a past 
age  are  so  natural  and  spicy,  as  to  make 
us  wish  that  we  had  more  of  them.  Materials 
for  a third  volume,  embracing  matters  of  a more 
recent  date,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  are  not 
wanting ; we  sinoerely  hope  that  he  will  permit 
them  to  see  the  light ; and  especially  that  the 
call  for  this  publication  may  not  be  defeated  by 
an  event,  as  he  intimates,  “to  whioh  all  are 
subject — an  event  whioh  may  happen  to-mor- 
row, and  must  happen  soon.” 

A new  edition  of  Edward  Everett’s  Ora - 
tions  and  Speeches , in  two  large  and  elegant 
octavos,  has  been  published  by  Little  and  Brown, 
including  in  the  first  volume  the  contents  of  the 
former  edition,  and  in  the  second  volume,  the 
addresses  delivered  on  various  occasions,  sinoe 
the  year  1836.  In  an  admirably- written  Pre- 
face to  the  present  edition,  Mr.  Everett  gives  a 
slight,  autobiographical  description  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  earlier  compositions 
had  their  origin,  and  in  almost  too  deprecatory 
a tone,  apologizes  for  the  exuberance  of  style 
and  excess  of  national  feeling  with  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  charged.  In  our  opinion, 
this  appeal  is  uncalled  for,  as  we  can  nowhere 
find  productions  of  this  class  more  distinguished 
for  a virginal  purity  of  expression,  and  grave 
dignity  of  thought.  As  a graceful,  polished, 

And  impressive  rhetorician,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  the  superior  of  Mr.  Everett,  and  had  he 
not  been  too  much  trammeled  by  the  scruples 
of  a fastidious  taste,  with  his  singular  powers 
of  fascination,  he  would  have  filled  a still  broader 
sphere  than  that  which  he  has  nobly  won  in  the 
literature  of  his  country.  We  gratefully  wel- 
come the  announcement  with  which  the  preface 
concludes,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  carried  into 
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effect  at  an  early  date.  “ It  is  still  my  purpose, 
should  my  health  permit,  to  offer  to  the  public 
indulgence  a selection  from  a large  number  of 
articles  contributed  by  me  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  and  from  the  speeches,  reports, 
and  official  correspondence,  prepared  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  several  official  stations  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  fill  at  home  and  abroad. 
Nor  am  I wholly  without  hope  that  I shall  be 
able  to  execute  the  more  arduous  project  to 
which  I have  devoted  a good  deal  of  time  for 
many  years,  and  toward  which  I have  collected 
ample  materials — that  of  a systematic  treatise 
on  the  modern  law  of  nations,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  those  questions  which  have  been 
discussed  between  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1783.” 

Echoes  of  the  Universe  is  the  title  of  a work 
by  Henry  Christmas,  reprinted  by  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia,  containing  a curious  store  of  spec- 
ulation and  research  in  regard  to  the  more 
mystical  aspects  of  religion,  with  a strong  ten- 
dency to  pass  the  line  which  divides  the  sphere 
of  legends  and  fictions  from  the  field  of  well- 
established  truth.  The  author  is  a man  of  learn- 
ing and  various  accomplishments ; he  writes  in 
a style  of  unusual  sweetness  and  simplicity ; his 
pages  are  pervaded  with  reverence  for  the  won- 
ders of  creation ; and  with  a singular  freedom 
from  the  skeptical,  destructive  spirit  of  the  day. 
he  is  startled  by  no  mystery  of  revelation,  how- 
ever difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  under- 
standing. The  substance  of  this  volume  was 
originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  letters  to  an 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  in  England.  It 
is  now  published  in  a greatly  enlarged  shape, 
with  the  intention  of  presenting  the  truths  of 
religion  in  an  interesting  aspect  to  minds  that 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modern  cultivation. 
Among  the  Echoes  that  proceed  from  the  world 
of  matter,  the  author  includes  those  that  are 
uttered  by  the  solar  system,  the  starry  heavens, 
the  laws  of  imponderable  fluids,  the  discoveries 
of  geology,  and  the  natural  history  of  Scripture* 
To  these,  he  supposes,  that  parallel  Echoes  may 
be  found  from  the  world  of  Spirit,  such  as  the 
appearance  of  a Divine  Person,  recorded  in 
Sacred  History,  the  visitations  of  angels  and 
spirits  of  an  order  now  higher  than  man,  the 
apparitions  of  the  departed  spirits  of  saints, 
the  cases  recorded  of  demoniacal  possession, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  narratives 
are  supported  and  explained  by  reason  and 
experience.  The  seen  and  the  unseen,  the 
flhysical  and  the  immaterial,  according  to  the 
author,  will  thus  be  shown  to  coincide,  and  the 
Uoity  of  the  Voice  proved  by  the  Unity  of  the 
Echo.  This  is  the  lofty  problem  of  the  volume, 
jt*1  if  it  is  not  solved  to  the  sntisfactior  of  every 
reader,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  a genial 
ontKusiasm  and  an  adamantine  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  author. 

The  same  house  has  published  a neat  edition 
of  Miss  Benge k’s  popular  Memoir  of  jlnne 
Boleyn. 

A sow  work  by  W.  G lmore  Simm?.  entitled 


The  Lily  and  7b tem,  (Baker  and  Scribner,  New 
York)  consists  of  the  romantic  legends  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment  of  the  Huguenots  in 
Florida,  embroidered  upon  a substantia]  fabric 
of  historical  truth,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
artistic  effect.  The  basis  of  the  work  is  laid 
in  authentic  history;  facts  are  not  superseded 
by  the  romance;  all  the  vital  details  of  the 
events  in  question  are  embodied  in  the  narrative 
but  when  the  original  record  is  found  to  be  de- 
ficient in  interest,  the  author  has  introduced  such 
creations  of  his  own  as  he  judged  in  keeping 
with  the  subject,  and  adapted  to  picturesque 
impression.  It  was  his  first  intention  to  have 
made  the  experiment  of  Coligny  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Florida,  the  subject  of  a poem ; but  dread- 
ing the  want  of  sympathy  in  the  mass  of  readers, 
he  decided  on  the  present  form,  as  more  adapted 
to  the  popular  taste,  though  perhaps  less  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  the  theme.  With 
his  power  of  graphic  description,  and  the  mild 
poetical  coloring  which  he  has  thrown  around 
the  whole  narrative,  Mr.  Simms  will  delight  the 
imaginative  reader,  while  his  faithful  adherence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  history  renders  him  an  in- 
structive guide  through  the  dusky  and  faded 
memorials  of  the  past.  One  of  the  longest 
stories  in  the  volume  is  the  “ Legend  of  Guer- 
nache,”  a record  of  love  and  sorrow,  scarcely 
surpassed  in  sweetness  and  beauty  by  any  thing 
in  the  romance  of  Indian  history. 

Reminiscences  of  Congress,  by  Charles  W. 
March,  (Baker  and  Scribner,  New  York),  is 
principally  devoted  to  the  personal  and  political 
history  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  whom  it  relate* 
a variety  of  piquant  anecdotes,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  an  analysis  of  his  most  important 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  leading 
statesmen  of  the  United  States,  without  refer- 
ence to  party,  are  made  to  sit  for  their  portraits, 
and  are  certainly  sketched  with  great  boldness 
of  delineation,  though,  in  some  cases,  the  free 
touches  of  the  artist  might  be  accused  of  carica- 
ture. Among  the  distinguished  public  men  who 
are  introduced  into  this  gallery  are  John  Q. 
Adams,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Jackson,  and 
Van  Buren,  whose  features  can  not  fail  to  be 
recognized  at  sight,  however  twisted,  in  some 
respects,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  by  their 
respective  admirers.  Mr.  March  has  had  am- 
ple opportunities  for  gaining  a familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subjects  he  treats  ; his  observing 
powers  are  nimble  and  acute  ; without  any  re- 
markable habits  of  reflection,  he  usually  rises  to 
the  level  of  his  theme ; and  with  a command  of 
fluent  and  often  graceful  language,  his  style,  for 
the  roost  part,  is  not  only  readable  but  eminent- 
ly attractive. 

A new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  1 U^al 
Hygeine , by  W illiam  Swsetser,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  P.  Putnam — a volume  which  dis- 
cusses the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  mental 
and  physical  conditions,  with  clearness,  anima- 
tion, and  good  sense.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
popular  reading,  no  less  than  for  professional 
use. 
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inscription  *f  Th<*  ds&jfn  uf  th*  *i*dcmtt*oi  & 
nof  »i  ut)  *iul>  tiding  *ujTf>U0<i&i  U« 


c*rerul  Dr.  Ripkv.  .who  -Jhe  g^ntiui  ]or  the 

Lite  prtmunnmr  t*  eonsifncteiJ  pf 
gfitfijte  from  CavJMf^  «rtd  fm  tut  iwwnptiop 
a ointubj  tablet  .tn*<*rf,t;U  in  the  ♦.tahtorn 
fafitf  .*f  lhe  •x.utoMrtl*  TbO  view  i*i'  lYom  the 
green  shaded  laue  "whieTi  . . Chs^a;’  the  Jifgfry 
<v*y  ft*  tbe  monument;  looking  westward  Tim 
t wo  feci  ^landing,  one  upon  each  side,  yt'Hiumt 
the  iroji  'wliHXi  Wer*  jawing'*,  nt  the  time  uf  the 
battle  ; between  them  wto  the  ^mniniiu  jkVifc# 
briUgvru  The  munameot  ti  ro*r»;d  nppn  * ffiwtmd 
of  earth  a few  yards  from  the  left  bank  of  tij£ 
ttStexv  Ifttle  40  rte  (bft,  iwo  rongtu  nmn* 
scribed.  Mono*  trorfi  the  ft^4  niatk  the  jp£3m. 
of  t iro  i fto  fetish  whiter*  who  \yerh  killed  -kutf 
butted  upon  the  spot. 

;i;  .W&  returned  to  the  Tillage  at  about  noon.  *&d 
uted  immediately  for  Lexwgion.  $tx,  tmlcs 
S'fcstwari  i. 

Cotieord  is  a pioa&dni  littfe  vdlfige.  hiciuding 
V) thin  it's  borders  about  one  hundred  Mvfllltogs. 
It  fie*  upon  the  Comord  K t vc*r , bn e of  iky  chief 
tributaries*  of  th*  M ehrimav^ » near  tbe  juiK*i.u>a 
of  the  A*s*l**th  and  Sudbury  ft  Its  Indian 

Ou  oci'ount  of  the 


m ,\r  LiMuvny^v.i 


name  was  Mutoe.taquid 
[leasable  manner  irt  which  iv  -was  obtained,  by 
purchase,  of  the  aborigines,  \h  Itnltf;  it  was 
named  Concord.  A t the  north  end  of  ,<ba  broad 
street,  or  common,  i»  the  bouse  nf  Col  Daniel 
Shalt  no  kr  a part  of  which*  built  in  1774,  wiw 
■used  a*  one  of  the.  depositories  of  stores  when 
p Bntisb  invasion  took  piano.  It  has  been 
«*  much  altereii,  (ha\  a view  of  it  would  have 
but  ijitle  interest  as  repreecoiing  a relic  of  tbe 
’past.  - • : ‘ / : ■.././ 

The  nJaaf  between  Concord  and  Lexington 
passes  through  & billy  but  fertile  country,  it  h# 


etwy  for  the  tmveler  to  vtonceivr?  bow  terribly  k 
retreating  army  might  he  gnJW  by  the  fire  of 
a concerted  enemy.  Hills  *nd  hillock^  some 
wooded,  seine  baxe,  up  eyery  wh«re,  and 
formed  uniuml  brvasLwoxki;of  protection  to  the 
skirmiwhcrs  that  hung  iqiou  the  dank  and  rear 

ifi  .1  i :•:.  .1 ■_  Tl  _ ...  J ' _iL 


'The  fttlUr-vtag  i«  & copy  of  the  inter ipiioo 


of  Colonel  fenftbs  tr<>op*-  The  road  enleta 
Lexington  at  the  green  whereon  the  old  nw&et- 
mg-hnuae  stood  when  the  b»uh;  occurred,  Tbe 
town  i»  upon  a line  roll  tug  phim,  und  tk  iecocu- 
ing  almast  a suburban  residence  for  edixetus  of 
Boston.  Workmen  Wtsta  uictosihg  the  Green, 
and  laying  out  IhtS  gTOunds  m handabme  plats 
around  kl*e  mtmnment,  H'hich  a Tow  yards 

from  tbe  sinset.  it  is  ujvm  a spacious  mound  ^ 
its  material  b gr  wtuic>  and  it  has  & marble  uthfet 
*>c  tbe  south  front  of  the  pedesiai,  wuh  a long 


41  Socrfid  to  the  Libexiy  Mid  da^  Rl^hw • o|. ^ 
Freedom  sad  lndepcaid^ooe  ^ 

defended  with  tbft  btrAwi  of  dw  *au*--;TW  JtetiwzeZ  * 
craned  hjr  th»r  Inhabiiory.v#  wf  h/Mrjpgtfm  nt^tr  she  ?w 
rrma«*j  and  sU.  fh«  pf  dk: 

McmwchuaefUj  to  toe  ffift'/aorj;  <d  t^sir 
Ensign  Bolwrt  Monroe,  Mnwri;  ioii**  jF iffcifs 
Hadley.  Jonathan  p'artingtdo.  jun... 

Hamogton.  And  John  Barovm,  of  L*r3s.Jf*g3>nx  ^<1 
IfowiBr,  of  Web  urn  who  frJD  on  daw  TXtdcL  tfi*.’  tix#*1* 
TitBs  oj. ii»t>  Sword  nf  Untt^h  Tyraony  ^nd  Cjrppwwa^^ 
the  fKoxnmg  oL  tor/ivcMikjciorabin  Mncv^di  of  t.p‘ 


VOV-  WWI  ***■«•»  «"»■  “"‘•  j . , 

kh  t txmh  rit7$  Tbe  Dfo  wt*  C^t f f I Tfco;ttowv- 
in  ihft  Caiu*?  uf  Vtbd  and  tiieir  "* 

ihu  Ctn»»ft*  of  the  Onion  of  tors  C^w 

*n:l  g«vft  tov  spring  ««l  K*CiC' 

bdi«  of  ifioit  Pelk>woiti2<U)A  Th/*y  rose  as  cw  *“f* 1 
nrrcr.ge  their  Bt^tUren's  blood  And  hti  tbe^inJ  ^ ^ 
Sword  to  Lwn  and  di’feml  tomr  BAdirt  fii^W 
nobly  dared  tab*  Frw  M l The  «mb»c  ton^  U30h ' 

and  aff^tteg.  Kigbteooa  Beaten  «ppn/n4 
Appeal  v Vic  wry  cmwrwd  ihoir  Ann*  tod  tis*j 
Liberty,  and  ifi&i»€;BdeBCt  of  the  rdit^l  50rat.< 
icrv  war  their  Tlurutot  lUfwa/d.  Sadi  to  the  X**r  1 ‘ * 

1 This  Tie??  in  from  too  Concord  Koto,  foekh? 
rtfd,  and  chowv  » portion  of  the  induwurr  of  «» 


f Ihr  foDo^tog ,t»  a copy  pi  tl»  inRCOptib6 : 

;V;C  ;^V  Has*. 

. On  the  totli  of  April,  lTTS. 

"sma  made  tbe  firsi  tof^bhi  ^^iiDUJCJs  to 
■ ^ -;;J.  /,  .BamsH;  Aaua&utaT.  -..'X* 

Otj  to*  opposite  bank  *ttn*I  fe  ; - 

miiitus,  mod  bit  this  spot  lh*  ftrxt'Of  the  enemy  fell 
m the  W*x  ow  Tito  fix vnr.::Tiotf, 
wbieh  faro  }iiik»pen*kmc0  Oi  itx**:  Uoinjd 
tn  grailnifln  a,  Ood,  and  m to*-,  tofn  nf  F^iutohto, 
Thie  Monument  « touted. 


A PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  CRADLE  OF  AMERICAN  LI&Fj&TY 


hy  tall  true#:,  it  to  a m*y  'iiiiwpy  ' appear- 
ance, The  people  axe  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
doubde^?  ere  long^  a more  noble  structure  will 
mark  the  spot  where  the  mivtain  of  the  revolii- 
j&WAry  drama  was  first  lifted*  . , 

After  making:  tb*  drawing  here  .glveh,  l 
visited  and  made  to  sketch  of v;  Clark’s  Hmnrc..,: 
Thera  I A omul  a remarkably  intelligent  old  lady. 


He  dwelt  rtptvr,  to  #Uhi  apj>ayo4tt  tle- 

. light  for  hds  Ar.m<to$fst.  the  mnm  0?  his  Aariy 
. ainnind  ■ ; w.lSefe  * #iast£V  :-m  • much  of  j>C 
Xrh)ii6Vk  and gtoy,  I wxmld 

gladly  hav*  likened  tin&t : twilight  uv  |bfe  *o$ef 

of  $acb  experirhob,  mi  toe  wa*  ptsehto/  mi 
I jh&su^  to  viiii  hW  o<m>- 

do,  Jonathan  Hirfiogic-ttAh  *i  ninety , 


Mr*.  Margaret  Chandler,  aged  eighry- 
three  years.  She  lias  been  an  occupant 
of  the  boose.  X believe,  ever  tine*  the 
Revolution,  and  has  & p*ifeot  rhe«U0^* 
tion  of  the  events  of  tie- period  s iH«f 
version  of  the  escape  of  Ifadopek  amt 
Adams  a*  a little  di  He  rent  from  (no  putL 
1 tubed  aceountk.  Sbe  *ay«  that  on  to 
evftiuug  of  the  i8tb  of  April,  1 7 7 A,  soto 
British  oifi'certs.,  who  bad  been  imbmud  ,•- 
where  these  patriot*  were,  came 
Lexington,  and  impitrod  ttf  a.  woman 
whom  they  met,  for  ,fc  Mr-  Clark**  ^ 
house  a1  Slit*  pointed  to  to  paminage ; 
jin'  in  a moment,  swpgeting  their  design, 
she  malted  to  t by  m nrtd  ur^giml  If  it  was 
Clark's  tot  toy  vrurn  in  search 

^V^:.|ibndbrined  wire  to*'  it  veos  a 
a p<t*AfrA4g*  Where  their  in- 


ihiftrn  or 

».<mdeji  viOYim*  vto^'  and  sup- 

posing  ftie  former  to  tfo-  the  most  likely 
place,  the  Clark'* 

tavern /*  tk  Oh/5  she  said,  “ Chirk a 
tavern  is  in  that  direction/'  pointing 
toward  East  Lexington.  As  as 

they  departed,  the  woman  hastened  to 
inform  the  patriots  of  thecr  dartger,  ami 
they 'immediately  atose  and  tol  Ur  Wo- 
foaru.  Dorothy  QunieV,  the  iutodad 
&ifo  of  Hflhoork,  vto  ms  at  Mr: 
Clark'#,  aeeum prutoi  toni  in  tour 
-Sight. 


time  of  to  /Two  brothers 

were  among  the  rainate  meh/  bui  etoped  noburr, 
Jonathan  and  Caleb  tTwrir^fon,  mmr  itsfatkosj 
wore  hilled.  The  former  ws  .-shot  in  front  of  he* 
own  funi.se  while  ins  wife  *t«>6d  ul  the  window 
fw  »n  agony  of  alarm . She  mw  her  husband 
ftdL  and  then  ethrt  Up*  to  btod  gushing  jVofaa 
Hi*  breas).  He.  rnresehed  mrt  hi*  arms  toward 
and  then  fell  again.  TTjkjU  his  hands  find 
knees  he  crawled  toward  his  dwcH»tig/«rtfi:est- 
pired  jhst  m hi»  ^nie  njahhod  him  Caleb 
Harrington  ahof  while  running  from  tly* 
meeting -bimse.  Sly  jidfermiiiit  'ww  almost  the 
whole  of  the  tiaJ0(U%  bevirig  ln*en  sgrtl  hjr  his 
mother  to  go  near  enough,  ami  he  safe/ to  ob- 
tain ajcoi  ctmv.ey  h>  bpf  inferrmatuhi  r^ficetirig 
her  other  sons,  who  were  with  the  oiin are  mftAi 
His  r^Jatioii  of  to  immfeuts  af^ -the  rnmtitug* 
waA  substami^liy  lueh  h*sionr  bm  recorded. 


who  pa^id;  the.hCtt  ^liesn  the  mihttfe  nmi 
•fonr^buied  oh  the  Gre^n  upon  fhut  memomhle 
A]at|  rnornihg.  He  wte  Strung  tlrr^Kood  in 
Im  j*\;d  with  a vigorous  hand  vHtcn  I rode  tip 
and  vi^  ho  lat  in  fer  rocking*obeir(  while  I 
*keiche4  his  placid  featuresr,  he  appeared  no 
AWer  than  ^ man  >jf.  mventj.  His  brother, 
^red  ei^hty.e^bt,  in  before  my  sketch 

was  thmbedj  Hitd  ) cotrid1  not  hnt  gize  vrftb 
wonde r “upon  to*e  strung  old  mmt  children  of 
one  motor,  who  mrm  tilmo.s*.  grown  to  man- 
h<« wl  when  the  ftrst  battle  of  our  Revolution 
oceurred  l Frugality  and  temperance,  coop. 
tzmiing  with  industry,  a cheerJul  temper,;  and  a 
good  c^ostirigionj  h«ye  lengthened  tour  day v, 
and  made  their  prtittoto  y»^am  hopefui  trad 
happy.#  The  aged  Klin*  apologized  for  the 


~ The  vncrtty  fiffb  wuurcrsao  of  the  bottler  of  Leic 
u*5tr»ri  »nd  t?»ncord  wtim  ^ctebrarod  »l  to  lt*tk,r  plaw  o© 
Uir  l.Vih  of  April,  lirit  hi  to  piw'fnfaion  a enur- 
ri«ge  vQRtrjtmg  *enen»bte  Urnihem  a^ed.  ceap^/. 
fyety,  nearly  ninety  tux  and  rai^ty-towc;  AuiCn  Bskct 
oV  I.nr.’oln,  ngfjit  ntotyXoar;  Tboiuna  Hill  cf  Daurcr*. 


tke  dbitwir  bafidhig  ***  m»  the  rightjtto  <d»f  “ Bnea- 
mm  .10^  bob»o*»  to  Mr*.  Mt?riiirm>  ami 

«*hibii3i  ffnroy  «ko*i  by  to  ppllvto  pp  to  morrdo^ 

of  the  ikinmah. 


next  the  Cwfatia* 

{West  Cuun  bridge.  or  Meltwotnj'  th*  Rf*v* 
idifoii),  the  smu  of  the  tnvverkiy,  v*\hp*>.  nub? 
front  W«?>t  Bo*uu>  Bridge,  which  pttfuw&ts  Caw- 
Image  with  Boston,  C’nmLrt^rfg^port  i*  «hb4t 
ipltigd  the  half  wHylielweenOki  Cambridge  and  tht»  briber 
; : f&&  'Ka<t  Cambridge  occupies  Lwfinierr 
He  i a-itfWont^.  fortified  daring  the 

^ 4 Mfj jl 

j\rrivedat  Old  Cambridge.  I 
•t*  which  | ed  company  with  vhe  y^iiele  and 
driver  that  corivpycul  we  (xim 
V,fjuc<jt4  i#  Lexihgte*  and 
clonk*  am!  hither.;  ami,  as  the  day  wlw 
r |r  wp*  fast  1 hastetted  to 

»rd^4»  1 UVr-te*  1$y  » - ‘V  * 

d,  |jud  tfcf.f  vet  **  * itji'A^V^V.  yfoeyafc*  • * \.;  T: 


rough  appearance of  hi#  tie 

kindly  wthie  fov  tfrfy  b mi  oha^vnl  the  ir^inuibtis 
mutton  -of  hi*  band  ur  his  labor  with  ihe  ax 
How ■ ^yiiir^-r.-^V-e.o  to  the  appear- 

ance of vigor, when  -the  whole  frame  is  titer- 
ing id  iuhtllf  Mr.  Ifarprigton  h[ 
ball  of  (hji*  Rmdutiott  wp  h the  *h?iil  war-note 
of  the  tile,  ami  then  retired  oom  the  arena.  T f 

whs  not  <i  ^ddiv<r  ii<  th<3  war,  m>r  ha*  bit?  life,  j siege  of iBtwtrhv  m 1T7> 
passed  inihe  qnmtudp  of  rural  pursuits  been 
^tTr/hioti^  aid 

conatitwe  -strik^ • ;#M  aehmvwsnoi  of  a 

QW6D  y y ' J *.  'S  \ ‘ ' 

T left.  Le^kiuiotr  rii  ab»m  three  o’ 
arrived  >al  Canddidge  M bnff  pest  Ton 
iv  lovely  aotiJfiirrftl  T>* 

tiohVy  were  still  greet).  tU:  h 

j&5 ' und  hb«d<v.-  1:A^;- 
roml  i*  Mbt'adwVxed , .i«&  <M*‘  {k  th.  ratten ; >Tt4 
so  thmkjyi* it  fbo'  tin.  vrflHi^r 

of  East  LBxifjgiovrt  a^d  ^tl 
C amt) rid y « keerft  to  ^^^6*  ' 

eeoh  other  in  thw  on 

Cavtiinidgo  i»-  vdd  . I ^ ■&>, 

town,  t ho  first  seftlHmm  •, ' 

there  having  been  pkutAd  " ^§pg|£p  <| 

♦t»  1631,  'cruiteiiiponr*'.^^-  «.* 

with  that  of  Boston  fr  •'  ^ 'l./  jfflir 

' • ^» 1^  i n >: f 

nsenevd  »bc  ewjni 

•wa^  p;dj^*uh>d  Tho 

Hove^nd  iMr-  H oak-  wASHixorokr 

. • f>pf-t>«h  ♦’d'.tiie  earimlft  . k 

settlers  oF  Gouribbtmny,  was  the  first  minkler  Iri 

:0^jf»bndgeV;  lii  the  General  Cmtrt  pro- 

^ ^10°^ ln 
Town,  nr«d  HppropnnIO.d  two  thousand  dollais 
for  file!  pnrjwo  In  H538.  the  Rev  ere  ml  John 


llin  •lloooml'w  r:.j,v.iM  K?*W0  *$*$$  And,  like  ph»mn»m«  <nir*  uwi  fcul. 

ot hutf.  miuk  « tp««sh  mi  tb©  tirv^^ion,  m wnb.h  h»i  vtnr  jitifoj 

bifppity ^itsrasrkMt,  Hist  Mi. phased  hk  UCftft  to  s©o  tuu^r  pir^r  ^1/*A  "V ' .* 

vvxirrablc  mm  U »\t|o  Jbiui , hnd  hy  tv^  rna^h  ; ; . 

ple(W>i  to  -tiK.!tr  Mr.  Jmmthun  lian-vitficfi  m pvt  on  hk  1 then  In  tin?  tboiji^lufol  dwPlfwr 

it©rtt  b tbw  nunuu-.f  ngn.  In.  he  w»i*i  rr^dy  ; spirit  o(  lt)f  pIPcv  and  houf  tCi 

U*  w/,  with  tho  ttfflwtil  rowt  qf  oUh  ? V^:^jl«ia#u»f  mH  j ... --  ■— ^ ~ j 

than  to  mo,  my  v-ruihur  Jonatii  .r, ! ’ ; ♦ Xtcoute  ot  H*uh;atU  6$£$g£ 


a mtammiOE  WQ  t m CEApfiE  of  American  ubert? 


gcous-  tapestry,  riolE  with  piordresf  jilu^tmtive  | A few  rods  above  the  residence  oi'  Profe$*t»T 
i:  •-  the  house  in  whfeb  the  Btan*» 

ttio.fc  ^enenu,  th*  S$»h$  Rledeseu  and  b*&  fam- 
ily were  dqi  itig  the  .df  the  i^tp- 

U'vc  arpiy  of  BtirgiAbo  fit  the  riewity  of  Boston. 
I was  iwt  «r**&r@  when  % visited  Caudftidg*, 
thiii  the  ftiii  uj&mnun  still  in  e*isfceiie&; 
!HK*  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  LcmgfeHoTv.  1 
am  able  to  present  the  Icatiifok  oC  «t^  sooth  err. 


of  the  heroic  age  ot  our  yotm#  republic.  My 
tarry  brief  and  imp- 

kJlt  defend  wg~~it  eemtt-  tbaej^Ah#  fore**  tops 
beiofte  1 firiihbed  tbe  drawin^-imi  the  eoirdoat 
reception  mid  polite  attentions  which  t t^jpoiygd 

from  the  pmpricti?r.  and  his  warm  approval 
tad  expressed  iiiteiriest  for  the  r»f  my 

iwvp?  * space  in  theory  Jikfc  timt  of 


* i<ttitrt  ifngtii  s*  whw  day:  : J0$  | £ *£ 

'. ';  .This  pt^iojrt  ■ sfaiid«  opou'  the  . > 

©CfcWo-  temj&psj  . ''■  •’/  c rjg 

ttseehdfed  e*eh  by  tlyp  MUH& 

Ai  tfaoh  f«sni  f^rhjst.br  riic  hods# 

ia>  a 14^  - ; , :'J^Sa 

when  Washington  beheld  thorn,  :£$ 

hut  mw  stately  «nd  putriaroh«i  JpB 

iV  appearance.  Other  elm*  with 
flWets  add  $hnihl*p|j%  Uogittily  C’ 

the  grounds  around  R|  while  with- 
rh,  fcom‘<da$tiu  innovation  lips  not  % 

been  allowed  to  enter  wrth  its 
iitafiet  ami  trowel  tb  ,tnnr  the  ^ 

wink  :pf  the  aa<doxit  fniiWer,  had 
to,;- eater  with  the  vnlgd?  stucco 
*1  modern  Aft  i fey  ;*&  f red  cor nice* 

<t$pjf  jfa I 

lidifht  give  a loo£  IHrnf  eminent  jhj  rsoas.  whose. ! much  like  that... of  ’ W^hingion’s  beud-qyarters. 
Ibttner  pttv^rtcc  iathtti.*  spaciou*  rooms  add?  ' ami  the  geqeral  uppCariinee  of  ground* 
interest  ’to' ^.hr^ttboiitm';  but  ' they Are  ^Ise^h^m  j aropod.  is  similar.  It  js  shaded  by  mdiki  Jindipp.- 
iiientHied  with  seines  moffe ^ porwHirtl v'.Wid’'ynh'^tf<jbs,  aim}  adnfpbd  with  shrubbery,  presemiug, 
por»mu.  1 cm  Mu»t  re  I ruin,  iMWir.jvelj'  hatn  ft*  the  eve  ul)  ibe..  aUrftuUo.is  iiotieod.  by  f.iie 
noticing  the  visit  one.  v.*hm  a dark  Ewun^  ^ Ritoh^l  in  h^r  c b»rmii»g  Jottats,  t 

child  of  Airier  and  o toil-wora^u,  fecfuvmli  * — ' ; “ ~ 

«h,  „»,  „<m,  .„».i.„  

. itvscluet.  Tbrt  was . lrii\L(.&,*  a sl’e  £ ol  :.l  f r,  V*|k,ijvt  t«viv yalhiwhed  tii«  pwui,  had  I «6t  -apjiri-*: 
WheatknV  of  She  \v&v  UfCUigfu  f rom  _ i^uAt\<  tti«t  xviule  I only  nu-mir  to  jjive  ttic  ^orld.’ib)* 

AtVira  when  bet>ye#;n  s#5Visa  timl  eight  years  uetv  tu^omse.  »5f  yoar  |vnia^,  f might  huvje  iocurrvd  the 
vdii  She  -seerded  to  acquire  knryWl^dge  "inf  a-  imptimUon  of  ranity.  Tbia  end  noUiinq  d*itcri7iin^d 
m&r;  hecanio  a poet  uf  c^id^bk  merit,  ^ il  a ?iacf  ^ **  prmts,  if  you 

4,.d  cTO.ooded  Wife  M ,u.u1>e  h»npy  to  ^ . m-rvo®  « fo„u,l  br  !•  hJL. 


HARPERS  NEW  Y M Ad>‘ NE 


nig  in  the  hgU?  of  thsM^uing  **m  life *rf 
jafoWt  airt^fei  ife  <>^  ^m]  so  pr4ftw£- 

e»l  tfe  Mpihgfe  bv  refleofioo,  that  1 bad 
tita*  to  fihbh  coy  drawing  be&rt  4fe  night 
t hamper. 

Ka$y  -oh  tfe  foifowing  morning  I fMv*jra&  » 
efca&o  to  >iwt;  C barlesiowa  aial  i>#t?fe*^t 
H&gbfa.  "Tjwrts  tSm  to  the  former  {Aaios^  tfri 
ebm^l  t/y \ ha  of  the  great  ofeli&fc  >tie*£ 

fitfedvxipon  the  site  redoubt  upon.  hrw>l  * 
Hill.  A»  1 tiw&toied  4fe  fegpit  which  k&d.  from 
the  street  to  tfe  smooth  gravekwalks  agkm  >h* 
u St&fc  M^u- 

■-••iv  ^ 

/*♦*&**$  ^thtoi • n^  Vt-b';1  $f%  ^t£tsiee$a, 

hull*  fetV  VM>r  j-y.^lv^r  ^fefefejs^ 

*YOXth)  ;\vv.hr- bht  th r > li? lib  jjby  rfe- 

; tAfiV  Wlfr'VW  Wwt  .^HIT\  : ^ t>Oi^V  «QJ? 


UpOo  a wtnda\Y'poj>o  >)»j  tf»e  north  vide  of  the 
hgusa  may  fe  ^e^ut  the  uo^>uhjtcd  ah.fog'raph  of 
that  AerKmtpibhed.  wmnKnviriK-riheid  *uh  a dfe 
mfiiytl  poirtf.  It  istin  iio 


teresungmsfmema/aad  p: : : / : . . V ; .-. 

R pweiryM  with  great  ^ . j ; 

care.  The. ■■  ‘“^  \ ■’ v/  T* 

* Ife-iirriiie  of  i|:  . * ; • 
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are  the  slightest  relics  of  the  past  when  linked 
with  noble  deeds.  A soft  green  sward,  as  even 
as  the  rind  of  a fair  apple,  and  cut  by  eight 
straight  gravel- walks,  diverging  from  the  mon- 
ument, is  substituted  by  art  for  the  venerated 
irregularities  made  by  the  old  mattock  and 
spade.  The  spot  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  un- 
trained by  appreciating  affection  for  hallowed 
things  ; nevertheless,  there  is  palpable  desecra- 
tion that  may  hardly  be  forgiven. 

Included  within  the  breast-works  of  the  old  redoubt  on 
Breed’s  Hill.  Its  sides  are  precisely  parallel  with  those 
of  the  redoubt  It  is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  and  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  in  height  The  foundation 
fas  composed  of  six  courses  of  stone,  and  extends  twelve 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  base  of  the 
shaft  The  four  sides  of  the  foundation  extend  about  fifty 
feet  horizontally.  There  are  in  the  whole  pile  ninety 
courses  of  stone,  six  of  them  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  eighty-four  above.  The  foundation  is  laid 
in  lime  mortar ; the  other  parts  of  the  structure  in  lime 
mortar  mixed  with  cinders,  iron  filings,  and  Springfield 
hydraulic  cement  The  base  of  the  obelisk  is  thirty  feet 
square ; at  the  spring  of  the  apex,  fifteen  feet.  Inside  of 
the  shaft  is  a round,  hollow  cone,  the  outside  diameter  of 
which,  at  the  bottom,  is  ten  feet  and  at  the  top,  six  feet 
Around  this  inner  shaft  winds  a spiral  flight  of  stone 
steps,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  number.  In  both 
the  cone  and  shaft  are  numerous  little  apertures  for  the 
purposes  of  ventilation  and  light.  The  observatory  or 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  monument  is  seventeen  feet  in 
height  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  four  windows, 
one  on  each  side,  which  are  provided  with  iron  shutters. 
The  cap-piece  of  the  apex  is  a single  stone,  three  feet  six 
inches  in  thickness  and  four  feet  square  at  its  base.  It 
weighs  two  and  a half  tons. 

Almost  fifty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle before  a movement  was  made  to  erect  a commemor- 
ative monument  on  Breed's  Hill.  An  association  for  the 
purpose  was  founded  in  1824 ; and  to  give  eclat  to  the 
transaction,  and  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the 
work.  General  La  Fayette,  then  "tho  nation’s  guest,” 
was  invited  to  lay  the  corner- stone.  Accordingly,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1825,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
that  revered  patriot  performed  the  interesting  ceremony, 
and  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  pronounced  an  ora- 
tion on  the  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  people.  Forty  survivors  of  the  battle  were 
present;  and  on  no  occasion  did  La  Fayette  meet  so 
many  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  our  Revolution  as  at  that 
rimo  The  plan  of  the  monument  was  not  then  decided 
upon ; but  one  by  Solomon  Willard,  of  Boston,  having 
been  approved,  the  present  structure  was  commenced, 
tn  1627,  by  James  Savage,  of  the  same  city.  In  the 
course  of  a little  more  than  a yenr,  the  work  was  sus- 
pended on  account  of  a want  of  funds,  about  fifty -six 
thousand  dollars  having  then  been  collected  and  expend- 
ed. The  work  was  resumed  in  1834.  and  again  suspend- 
ed, within  a year,  for  the  same  cause,  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars  more  having  been  expended.  In  1840, 
the  ladies  moved  in  the  matter.  A fair  was  announced 
go  be  held  in  Boston,  and  every  female  in  the  United 
States  was  invited  to  contribute  some  production  of  her 
own  hands  to  the  exhibition.  The  fair  was  held  at  Fan- 
cuil  Ilall  in  September,  1840.  The  proceeds  amounted 
to  sufficient,  in  connection  with  some  private  donations, 
to  complete  the  structure,  and  within  a few  weeks  sub- 
sequently, a contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Savage  to  finish 
it  for  forty- three  thousand  dollars.  The  last  stone  of  the 
apex  was  raised  at  about  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d  of  July,  1842.  Edward  Carnes,  Jr.,  of  Charles- 
town, accompanied  its  ascent,  waving  the  American  flag 
as  he  went  up,  while  tho  interesting  event  was  announc- 
ed to  the  surrounding  country  by  the  roar  of  cannon. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  1843,  the  monument  was  dedicated, 


The  view  from  the  top  of  the  monument,  for 
extent,  variety,  and  beauty,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  A 44  York  shilling”  is 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  ascending  the  mon- 
ument. The  view  from  its  summit  is  44  a shil- 
ling show”  worth  a thousand  miles  of  travel  to 
see.  Boston,  its  harbor,  and  the  beautiful  coun- 
try around,  mottled  with  villages,  are  spread  out 
like  a vast  painting,  and  on  every  side  the  eye 
may  rest  upon  localities  of  great  historical  in- 
terest, Cambridge,  Roxbury,  Chelsea,  Quincy, 
Medford,  Marblehead,  Dorchester,  and  other 
places,  where 

M The  old  Continentals, 

In  their  ragged  regimentals. 

Falter’d  not,” 

and  the  numerous  sites  of  small  fortifications 
which  the  student  of  history  oan  readily  call  to 
mind.  In  the  far  distance,  on  the  northwest, 
rise  the  higher  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire;  and  on  the  northeast,  the 
peninsula  of  Nahant,  and  the  more  remote  Cape 
Anne  may  be  seen.  Wonders  which  present 
science  and  enterprise  arc  developing  and  form- 
ing are  there  exhibited  in  profusion.  At  one 
glance  from  this  lofty  observatory  may  be  seen 
seven  railroads,*  and  many  other  avenues  con- 
necting the  city  with  the  country;  and  ships 
from  almost  every  region  of  the  globe  dot  the 
waters  of  the  harbor.  Could  a tenant  of  the  old 
grave- yard  on  Copp’s  Hill,  who  lived  a hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  village  upon  Tri-mountain 
was  fitting  out  its  little  armed  flotillas  against 
the  French  in  Acadia,  or  sending  forth  its  few 
vessels  of  trade  along  the  neighboring  coasts,  or 
occasionally  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  come  forth 
and  stand  beside  us  a moment,  what  a new  and 
wonderful  world  would  be  presented  to  his  vision ! 
A hundred  years  ago ! 

M Who  peopled  all  the  city  streets 
A hundred  years  ago  ? 

Who  fill’d  the  church  with  faces  meek 
A hundred  years  ago  ?” 


on  which  occasion  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  was 
again  the  orator,  and  vast  was  the  audience  of  citizens  and 
military  assembled  there.  Tho  President  of  the  United 
States  (Mr.  Tyler),  and  his  whole  cabinet,  were  pres- 
ent 

In  the  top  of  the  monument  arc  two  cannons,  named, 
respectively,  '*  Hancock  ’’  and  “ Adams,”  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany. Tho  “ Adams  ” was  burst  by  them  in  firing  a salute. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  two  guna : 

“ SACRED  TO  LIBERTY”. 

“ This  Ls  one  of  four  cannons  which  constituted  the 
whole  train  of  field  artillery  possessed  by  the  British  colo- 
nies of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This  cannon  and  its  fellow, 
belonging  to  a number  of  citizens  of  Boston,  were  used 
in  many  engagements  during  the  war.  The  other  two, 
the  property  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were 
taken  by  the  enemy. 

" By  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 
May  19th,  1788.” 

* When  I visited  Boston,  In  1848,  it  waa  estimated  that 
two  hundred  and  thirty  trains  of  cars  went  daily  over  the 
roads  to  and  from  Boston,  and  that  more  than  six  millions 
of  passengers  were  conveyed  in  them  during  the  preced- 
ing year. 
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nooi/ofthe  nextday  J U/a,  prrachtno  oA  < p r,o*  (f  f<f-St(kxp* 

in  the  rooms  of  the  ^ pefi-rflu  %Ov»ia*,ty—  on  1i\a+K 

//»? w M.^»«ri  »***^  ^ yt'&O'f,*'} 

it-  ft  ruru > OtrVtr  tty a.t' rvU-  u*-/ip4- ; 

AJov-Xf  . " 

(comm  iTlaptuY. 

matheb’s  writing. 

ciety,  and  his  kind  attentions,  greatly  facilitated 
ray  search  among  the  six  thousand  articles  for 
things  carious  connected  with  my  subject  and 
made  my  brief  visit  far  more  profitable  to  myself 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Among  the 
relics  preserved  are  the  chair  that  belonged  to 
Governor  Carver ; the  sword  of  Miles  Standish ; 
the  huge  key  of  Port  Royal  gate ; a samp-pan^ 
that  belonged  to  Metacomet,  or  King  Philip;  and 
the  sword  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  Captain 
Church  when  he  cut  off  that  unfortunate  sachem’s 
head.  The  dish  is  about  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter, wrought  out  of  an  elm  knot  with  great 
skill.  The  sword  is  very  rude,  and  was  doubt- 
less made  by  a blacksmith  of  the  colony.  The 
handle  is  a roughly- wrought  piece  of  ash,  and 
the  guard  is  made  of  a wrought-iron  plate. 


speaker’s  desk  and  winthbop’s 

CHAIR. 


Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
where  every  facility  was  afforded  me 
by  Mr.  Felt,  the  librarian,  for  examin- 
ing the  assemblage  of  things  curious 
collected  there.*  The  printed  books 
and  manuscripts,  relating  principally  to 

American  his- 
tory, are  num- 
erous, rare,  and 
valuable. 

There  is  also 
a rich  deposito- 
ry of  the  auto- 
graphs of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers 
and  their  imme- 
diate descend- 
ants. There 
are  no  less  than 
twenty-five 
large  folio  vol- 
umes of  valua- 
ble manuscript 
letters  and  other  documents ; besides  which  are 
six  thick  quarto  manu- 
script volumes — a com- 
mentary on  the  Holy 
Scriptures— in  the  hand- 
writing of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther. From  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  that  sin- 
gular man  the  annexed 
foe-simile  of  his  writing  and  signature  is  given. 

Among  the  portraits  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  society  are  those  of  Governor 
Winslow,  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  Vandyke,  Increase  Ma- 
ther,  and  Peter  Faneuil,  the  founder 
' of  Faneuil  Hall. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  that  in- 
defatigable antiquary,  Dr.  Webb, 
widely  known  as  the  American 
correspondent  of  the  “ Danish  So- 
ciety of  Northern  Antiquarians”  at 
Copenhagen.  Ho  was  sitting  in 
the  chair  that  once  belonged  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  writing  upon 
the  desk  of  the  speaker  of  the  Col- 
onial Assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
around  which  the  warm  debates 
were  carried  on  concerning  Amer- 
ican liberty,  from  the  time  when 
James  Otis  denounced  the  Writs  of 
Assistance,  until  Governor  Gage 
adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Salem, 
in  1774.  Hallowed  by  such  as- 
sociations, the  desk  is  an  interesting  relic.  Dr. 
Webb’s  familiarity  with  the  collections  of  the  so- 


phh.ip’s  SAMP  PAN. 


CHURCH' 3 
SWORD. 


* This  «odety  was  incorporated  in  February,  1794.  The 
avowed  object  of  its  organization  is  to  collect,  preserve, 
and  communicate  materials  for  a complete  history  of  this 
country,  and  an  account  of  all  valuable  efforts  of  human  * 


[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 

FATE  DAYS  AND  OTHER  POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

IT  is  a difficult  puzzle  to  reconcile  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  superstitions  that  continue  to 
have  wide  influence  with  the  enlightenment  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  When  we  have  read  glow- 
ing paragraphs  about  the  wonderful  progress 
accomplished  by  the  present  generation;  when 
we  have  regarded  the  giant  machinery  in  oper- 
ation for  the  culture  of  the  people — moved,  in 
great  part,  by  the  collective  power  of  individual 
charity ; when  we  have  examined  the  stupen- 
dous results  of  human  genius  and  ingenuity 
which  are  now  laid  bare  to  the  lowliest  in  the 
realm;  we  turn  back,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  a mournful  despondency,  to  mark  the  de- 
basing influence  of  the  old  superstitions  which 
have  survived  to  the  present  time. 

The  superstitions  of  the  ancients  formed  part 
of  their  religion.  They  consulted  oracles  as 
now  men  pray.  The  stars  were  the  arbiters 
of  their  fortunes.  Natural  phenomena,  as  light- 
ning and  hurricanes,  were,  to  them,  awful  ex- 
pressions of  the  anger  of  their  particular  deities. 
They  had  their  dies  atri  and  dies  albi ; the 
former  were  marked  down  in  their  calendars 
with  a black  character  to  denote  ill-luck,  and 
the  latter  were  painted  in  white  characters  to 
signify  bright  and  propitious  days.  They  fol- 
lowed the  finger  posts  of  their  teachers.  Faith 
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ment Between  twenty  and  thirty  octavo  volumes  of  its 
“Collections”  hive  been  published. 
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gave  dignity  to  the  tenets  of  the  star-gazer  and 
fire- worshiper. 

The  priests  of  old  taught  their  disciples  to 
regard  six  particular  days  in  the  year  as  days 
fraught  with  unusual  danger  to  mankind.  Men 
were  enjoined  not  to  let  blood  on  these  black 
days,  nor  to  imbibe  any  liquid.  It  was  devout- 
* ly  believed  that  he  who  ate  goose  on  one  of 
those  black  days  would  surely  die  within  forty 
more;  and  that  any  little  stranger  who  made 
his  appearance  on  one  of  the  diet  atri  would 
surely  die  a sinful  and  violent  death.  Men 
were  further  enjoined  to  let  blood  from  the 
right  arm  on  the  seventh  or  fourteenth  of  March ; 
from  the  left  arm  on  the  eleventh  of  April ; and 
from  either  arm  on  the  third  or  sixth  of  May,  that 
they  might  avoid  pestilential  diseases.  These 
barbaric  observances,  when  brought  before 
people  in  illustration  of  the  mental  darkness  of 
the  ancients,  are  considered  at  once  to  be  proof 
positive  of  their  abject  condition.  We  there- 
upon congratulated  ourselves  upon  living  in  the 
nineteenth  century ; when  such  foolish  super- 
stitions are  laughed  at ; and  perhaps  our  vanity 
is  not  a little  flattered  by  the  contrast  which 
presents  itself,  between  our  own  highly  culti- 
vated condition,  and  the  wretched  state  of  our 
ancestors. 

Yet  Mrs.  Flimmins  will  not  undertake  a sea- 
voyage  on  a Friday;  nor  would  she  on  any 
account  allow  her  daughter  Mary  to  be  mar- 
ried on  that  day  of  the  week.  She  has  great 
pity  for  the  poor  Red  Indians  who  will  not  do 
certain  things  while  the  moon  presents  a cer- 
tain appearance,  and  who  attach  all  kinds  of 
powers  to  poor  dumb  brutes ; yet  if  her  cat 
purrs  more  than  usual,  she  accepts  the  warn- 
ing, and  abandons  the  trip  she  had  promised 
herself  on  the  morrow. 

Miss  Nippers  subscribes  largely  to  the  fund 
for  eradicating  superstitions  from  the  minds  of 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Kamschatka ; and 
while  she  is  calculating  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a mission  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
to  do  away  with  the  fearful  superstitious  rever- 
ence in  which  these  poor  dear  islanders  hold 
their  native  flea:  a coal  pops  from  her  fire, 
and  she  at  once  augurs  from  its  shape  an  abund- 
ance of  money,  that  will  enable  her  to  set  her 
pious  undertaking  in  operation ; but  on  no  ac- 
count will  she  commence  collecting  subscriptions 
for  the  anti-drinking-slave-grown-sugar-in-tea 
society,  because  she  has  always  remarked  that 
Monday  is  her  unlucky  day.  On  a Monday  her 
poodle  died,  and  on  a Monday  she  caught  that 
severe  cold  at  Brighton,  from  the  effects  of 
which  she  is  afraid  she  will  never  recover. 

Mrs.  Carmine  is  a very  strong-minded  woman. 
Her  unlucky  day  is  Wednesday.  On  a Wednes- 
day she  first  caught  that  flush  which  she  has 
never  been  able  to  chase  from  her  cheeks,  and 
on  one  of  these  fatal  days  her  Maria  took  the 
scarlet  fever.  Therefore,  she  will  not  go  to  a 
pic-nio  on  a Wednesday,  because  she  feels  con- 
vinced that  the  day  will  turn  out  wet,  or  that 
the  wheel  will  come  off  the  carriage.  Yet  the 
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other  morning,  when  a gipsy  was  caught  tell- 
ing her  eldest  daughter  her  fortune,  Mrs.  Car- 
mine  very  properly  reproached  the  first-born 
for  hlr  weakness,  in  giving  any  heed  to  the 
silly  mumblings  of  the  old  woman.  Mrs.  Car- 
mine is  considered  to  be  a woman  of  uncommon 
acuteness.  She  attaches  no  importance  what- 
ever to  the  star  under  which  a child  is  born — 
does  not  think  there  is  a pin  to  choose  between 
Jupiter  and  Neptune ; and  she  has  a positive 
contempt  for  ghosts ; but  she  believes  in  noth- 
ing that  is  begun,  continued,  or  ended  on  a 
Wednesday. 

Miss  Crumple,  on  the  contrary,  has  seen 
many  ghosts,  in  fact,  is  by  this  time  quite  inti- 
mate with  one  or  two  of  the  mysterious  brother- 
hood ; but  at  the  same  time  she  is  at  a loss  to 
understand  how  any  woman  in  her  senses,  can 
believe  Thursday  to  be  a more  fortunate  day 
than  Wednesday,  or  why  Monday  is  to  be  black- 
balled from  the  Mrs.  Jones's  calendar.  She  can 
state  on  her  oath,  that  the  ghost  of  her  old 
schoolfellow,  Eliza  Artichoke,  appeared  at  her 
bedside  on  a certain  night,  and  she  distinctly 
saw  the  mole  on  its  left  cheek,  which  poor 
Eliza,  during  her  brief  career,  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  eradicate,  with  all  sorts  of  poison- 
ous things.  The  ghost,  moreover,  lisped — so 
did  Eliza  ! This  was  all  clear  enough  to  Miss 
Crumple,  and  she  considered  it  a personal  insult 
for  any  body  to  suggest  that  her  vivid  appari- 
tions existed  only  in  her  over-wrought  imagina- 
tion. She  had  an  affection  for  her  ghostly 
visitors,  and  would  not  hear  a word  to  their 
disparagement. 

The  unearthly  warnings  which  Mrs.  Piptoss 
had  received  had  well-nigh  spoiled  all  her  fur- 
niture. When  a relative  dies,  the  fact  is  not 
announced  to  her  in  the  commonplace  form  of 
a letter;  no,  an  invisible  sledge-hammer  Talk 
upon  her  Broad  wood,  an  invisible  power  upsets 
her  loo-table,  all  the  doors  of  her  house  unani- 
mously blow  open,  or  a coffin  flies  out  of  tbe 
fire  into  her  lap. 

Mrs.  Grumple,  who  is  a very  economical 
housewife,  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
moon  re-appears,  on  which  occasion  she  turns 
her  money,  taking  care  not  to  look  at  the  pale 
lady  through  glass.  This  observance,  she  de- 
voutly believes,  will  bring  her  good  fortune. 

When  Miss  Caroline  has  a knot  in  her  lace,  she 
looks  for  a present;  and  when  Miss  Amelia 
snuffs  the  candle  out,  it  is  her  faith  that  the 
act  defers  her  marriage  a twelvemonth.  Any 
young  lady  who  dreams  the  same  dream  two 
consecutive  Fridays,  will  tell  you  that  her 
visions  will  “come  true.” 

Yet  these  are  exactly  the  ladies,  who  most 
deplore  the  44  gross  state  of  superstition”  in 
whioh  many  44  benighted  savages”  live,  and 
willingly  subscribe  their  money  for  its  eradica- 
tion. The  superstition  so  generally  connected 
with  Friday,  may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source. 

It  undoubtedly  and  confessedly  has  its  origin  in 
scriptural  history : it  is  the  day  on  which  the 
Saviour  suffered.  The  superstition  is  the  more 
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revolting  from  this  circumstance ; and  it  is 
painful  to  find  that  it  exists  among  persons  of 
education.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  public 
service,  for  instance,  in  which  so  much  sound 
mathematical  knowledge  is  to  be  found,  as  in 
the  Navy.  Yet  who  are  more  superstitious  than 
sailors,  from  the  admiral  down  to  the  cabin  boy  ? 
Friday  fatality  is  still  strong  among  them.  Some 
years  ago,  in  order  to  lessen  this  folly,  it  was 
determined  that  a ship  should  be  laid  down  on 
a Friday,  and  launched  on  a Friday;  that  she 
should  be  called  “ Friday,11  and  that  she  should 
commence  her  first  voyage  on  a Friday.  After 
much  difficulty  a captain  was  found  who  owned 
to  the  name  of  Friday ; and  after  a great  deal 
more  difficulty  men  were  obtained,  so  little 
superstitious,  as  to  form  a crew.  Unhappily, 
this  experiment  had  tho  effect  of  confirming  the 
superstition  it  was  meant  to  abolish.  The 
44  Friday’1  was  lost — was  never,  in  fact,  beard 
of  from  the  day  she  set  sail. 

Bay-fatality,  as  Miss  Nippers  interprets  it,  is 
simply  the  expression  of  an  undisciplined  and 
extremely  weak  mind;  for,  if  any  person  will 
stoop  to  reason  with  her  on  her  aversion  to 
Mondays,  he  may  ask  her  whether  the  death 
of  the  pwdle,  or  the  catching  of  her  cold,  are 
the  two  greatest  calamities  of  her  life ; and,  if 
so,  whether  it  is  her  opinion  that  Monday  is  set 
apart,  in  the  scheme  of  Nature,  so  Jar  as  it  con- 
cerns her,  in  a black  character.  Whether  for 
her  insignificant  self  there  is  a special  day  ac- 
cursed 1 Mrs.  Carmine  is  such  a strong-minded 
woman,  that  we  approach  her  with  no  small 
degree  of  trepidation.  Wednesday  is  her  diet 
ater , because,  in  the  first  place,  on  a Wednesday 
she  imprudently  exposed  herself,  and  is  suffering 
from  the  consequences ; and,  in  the  second  place, 
on  a Wednesday  her  Maria  took  the  scarlet  fever. 
So  she  has  marked  Wednesday  down  in  her 
calendar  with  a black  character;  yet  her  con- 
tempt for  stars  and  ghosts  is  prodigious.  Now 
there  is  a consideration  to  be  extended  to  the 
friends  of  ghosts,  which  Day-fatalists  can  not 
claim.  Whether  or  not  deceased  friends  take 
a more  airy  and  flimsy  form,  and  adopt  the  in- 
variable costume  of  a sheet  to  visit  the  objects 
of  their  earthly  affections,  is  a question  which 
the  shrewdest  thinkers  and  the  proloundest  lo- 
gicians have  debated  very  keenly,  but  without 
ever  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  strongest  argument  against  the  positive 
existence  of  ghosts,  is,  that  they  appear  only  to 
people  of  a certain  temperament,  and  under  cer- 
tain exciting  circumstances.  The  obtuse,  mat- 
ter-of-fact man,  never  sees  a ghost;  and  we 
may  take  it  as  a natural  law,  that  none  of  these 
airy  visitants  ever  appeared  to  an  attorney.  But 
the  attorney,  Mr.  Fee  Simple,  we  are  assured, 
holds  Saturday  to  be  an  unlucky  day.  It  was 
on  a Saturday  that  his  extortionate  bill  in  poor 
Mr.  G.’s  case,  was  cut  down  by  the  taxing 
master;  and  it  was  on  a Saturday  that  a cer- 
tain heavy  bill  was  duly  honored,  upon  which 
be  bad  hoped  to  reap  a large  sum  in  tho  shape 
of  costs.  Therefore  Mr.  Fee  Simple  believes 
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that  the  destinies  have  put  a black  mark  against 
Saturday,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

The  Jew  who  thought  that  the  thunder-storm 
was  the  consequence  of  his  having  eaten  a slice 
of  bacon,  did  not  present  a more  ludicrous  pic- 
ture, than  Mr.  Fee  Simple  presents  with  his 
condemned  Saturday. 

We  have  an  esteem  for  ghost-inspectors, 
which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  extend  to  Day- 
fatalists.  Mrs.  Piptoss,  too,  may  be  pitied ; but 
Mog,  turning  her  money  when  the  moon  makes 
her  re-appearance,  is  an  object  of  ridicule.  We 
shall  neither  be  astonished,  nor  express  condol- 
ence, if  the  present,  which  Miss  Caroline  anti- 
cipates from  the  knot  in  her  lace,  be  not  forth- 
coming; and  as  for  Miss  Amelia,  who  has 
extinguished  the  candle,  and  to  the  best  of  her 
belief  lost  her  husband  for  a twelvemonth,  we 
can  only  wish  for  her,  that  when  she  is  married, 
her  lord  and  master  will  shake  her  faith  in  the 
prophetic  power  of  snuffers.  But  of  all  the 
superstitions  that  have  survived  to  the  present 
time,  and  are  to  be  found  in  force  among  people 
of  education  and  a thoughtful  habit,  Day-fatalism 
is  the  most  general,  as  it  is  the  most  unfounded 
and  preposterous.  It  is  a superstition,  however, 
in  which  many  great  and  powerful  thinkers  have 
shared,  and  by  which  they  have  been  guided ; it 
owes  much  of  its  present  influence  to  this  fact ; 
but  reason,  Christianity,  and  all  we  have  com- 
prehended of  the  great  scheme  of  which  we  form 
part,  alike  tend  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity,  and 
utter  want  of  all  foundation. 


“BATTLE  WITH  LIFE!" 

BEAR  thee  up  bravely, 

Strong  heart  and  true 1 
Meet  thy  woei  gravely. 

Strive  with  them  too  ( 

Let  them  not  win  from  thee 
Tear  of  regret. 

Such  were  a sin  from  thee, 

Hope  for  good  yet ! 

Rouse  thee  from  drooping, 

Caredaden  soul ; 

Mournfully  stooping 
'Neath  griefs  control ! 

Far  o'er  the  gloom  that  lies, 

Shrouding  the  earth, 

Light  from  eternal  skies 
Shows  us  thy  worth. 

Nerve  thee  yet  stronger, 

Resolute  mind ! 

Let  care  no  longer 
Heavily  bind. 

Rise  on  thy  eagle  wings 
Gloriously  free ! 

Till  from  material  things 
Pure  thou  shalt  be ! 

Bear  ye  up  bravely, 

Soul  and  mind  too ! 

Droop  not  so  gravely, 

Bold  heart  and  true  ! 

Clear  rays  of  streaming  light 
Shine  through  the  gloom, 

God’s  love  is  beaming  bright 
E’en  round  the  tomb! 
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slept  with  the  serenity  of  a child.  She  was 
called  upon  several  times  by  committees  sent 
from  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for  examination. 
They  were  resolved  to  take  her  life,  but  were 
anxious  to  do  it,  if  possible,  under  the  forms  of 
law.  She  passed  through  all  their  examina- 
tions with  the  most  perfect  composure,  and  the 
most  dignified  self-possession.  Her  enemies 
could  not  withhold  their  expressions  of  admira- 
tion as  they  saw  her  in  her  sepulchral  cell  of 
stone  and  of  iron,  cheerful,  fascinating,  and 
perfectly  at  ease.  She  knew  that  she  was  to 
be  led  from  that  cell  to  a violent  death,  and  yet 
no  faltering  of  soul  could  be  detected.  Her 
spirit  had  apparently  achieved  a perfect  victory 
over  all  earthly  ills. 

The  upper  part  of  the  door  of  her  cell  was 
an  iron  grating.  The  surrounding  cells  were 
filled  with  the  most  illustrious  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  France.  As  the  hour  of  death  drew 
near,  her  courage  and  animation  seemed  to  in- 
crease. Her  features  glowed  with  enthusiasm ; 
her  thoughts  and  expressions  were  refulgent 
with  sublimity,  and  her  whole  aspect  assumed 
the  impress  of  one  appointed  to  fill  some  great 
and  lofty  destiny.  She  remained  but  a few 
days  in  the  Conciergerie  before  she  was  led  to 
the  scaffold.  During  those  few  days,  by  her 
example  and  her  encouraging  words,  she  spread 
among  the  numerous  prisoners  there  an  enthu- 
siasm and  a spirit  of  heroism  which  elevated, 
above  the  fear  of  the  scaffold,  even  the  most 
timid  and  depressed.  This  glow  of  feeling  and 
exhilaration  gave  a new  impress  of  sweetness 
and  fascination  to  her  beauty.  The  length  of 
her  captivity,  the  calmness  with  which  she  con- 
templated the  certain  approach  of  death,  gave 
to  her  voice  that  depth  of  tone  and  slight  trem- 
ulousncss  of  utterance  which  sent  her  eloquent 
words  home  with  thrilling  power  to  every  heart. 
Those  who  were  walking  in  the  corridor,  or 
who  were  the  occupants  of  adjoining  cells,  often 
called  for  her  to  speak  to  them  words  of  encour- 
agement and  consolation. 

Standing  upon  a stool  at  the  door  of  her  own 
cell,  she  grasped  with  her  hands  the  iron  grat- 
ing which  separated  her  from  her  audience. 
This  was  her  tribune.  The  melodious  accents 
of  her  voice  floated  along  the  labyrinthine  ave- 
nues of  those  dismal  dungeons,  penetrating  cell 
after  cell,  and  arousing  energy  in  hearts  which 
had  been  abandoned  to  despair.  It  was,  indeed, 
a strange  scene  which  was  thus  witnessed  in 
these  sepulchral  caverns.  The  silence,  as  of 
the  grave,  reigned  there,  while  the  clear  and 
musical  tones  of  Madame  Roland,  as  of  an  an- 
gel of  consolation,  vibrhted  through  the  rusty 
bars,  and  along  the  dark,  damp  cloisters.  One 
who  was  at  that  time  an  inmate  of  the  prison, 
and  survived  those  dreadful  scenes,  has  describ- 
ed, in  glowing  terms,  the  almost  miraculous 
effects  of  her  soul-moving  eloquence.  She  was 
already  past  the  prime  of  life,  but  she  was  still 
fascinating.  Combined  with  the  most  wonder- 
ful power  of  expression,  she  possessed  a voico 
so  exquisitely  musical,  that,  long  after  her  lips 


were  silenced  in  death,  its  tones  vibrated  in  lin- 
gering strains  in  the  souls  of  those  by  whom 
they  had  ever  been  heard.  The  prisoners  list- 
ened with  the  most  profound  attention  to  her 
glowing  words,  and  regarded  her  almost  as  a 
celestial  spirit,  who  had  come  to  animate  them 
to  heroic  deeds.  She  often  spoke  of  the  Girond- 
ists who  had  already  perished  upon  the  guillo- 
tine. With  perfect  fearlessness  she  avowed  her 
friendship  for  them,  and  ever  spoke  of  them  as 
our  friends . She,  however,  was  careful  never 
to  utter  a word  which  would  bring  tears  into 
the  eye.  She  wished  to  avoid  herself  all  the 
weakness  of  tender  emotions,  and  to  lure  the 
thoughts  of  her  companions  away  from  every 
contemplation  which  could  enervate  their  en- 
ergies. 

Occasionally,  in  the  solitude  of  her  cell,  as 
the  image  of  her  husband  and  of  her  child  rose 
before  her,  and  her  imagination  dwelt  upon  her 
desolated  home  and  her  blighted  hopes — her 
husband  denounced  and  jrarsued  by  lawless  vio- 
lence, and  her  child  soon  to  be  an  orphan — 
woman’s  tenderness  would  triumph  over  the 
heroine’s  stoicism.  Burying,  for  a moment,  her 
face  in  her  bands,  she  would  burst  into  a flood 
of  tears.  Immediately  struggling  to  regain 
composure,  she  would  brush  her  tears  away, 
and  dress  her  countenance  in  its  accustomed 
smiles.  She  remained  in  the  Conoiergerie  but 
one  week,  and  during  that  time  so  endeared 
herself  to  all  as  to  become  the  prominent  object 
of  attention  and  love.  Her  case  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  the  history  of  the  world  has 
presented,  in  which  the  very  highest  degree  of 
heroism  is  combined  with  the  most  resistless 
charms  of  feminino  loveliness.  An  unfeminine 
woman  can  never  be  loved  by  men.  She  may 
be  respected  for  her  talents,  she  may  be  honored 
for  her  philanthropy,  but  she  can  not  win  the 
warmer  emotions  of  the  heart.  But  Madame 
Roland,  with  an  energy  of  will,  an  inflexibility 
of  purpose,  a firmness  of  stoical  endurance  which 
no  mortal  man  has  ever  exceeded,  combined 
that  gentleness,  and  tenderness,  and  affection — 
that  instinctive  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  her 
sex — which  gathered  around  her  a love  as  pure 
and  as  enthusiastic  as  woman  ever  excited.  And 
while  her  friends,  many  of  whom  were  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  France,  had  enthroned  her  as 
an  idol  in  their  hearts,  the  breath  of  slander 
never  ventured  to  intimate  that  she  was  guilty 
even  of  an  impropriety. 

The  day  before  her  trial,  her  advocate.  Chau- 
veau  de  la  Garde,  visited  her  to  consult  respect- 
ing her  defense.  She,  well  aware  that  no  one 
could  speak  a word  in  her  favor  but  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  life,  and  also  fully  conscious  that  her 
doom  was  already  sealed,  drew  a ring  from  her 
finger,  and  said  to  him, 

u . To-morrow,  I shall  be  no  more.  I know 
tho  fate  which  awaits  me.  Your  kind  assist- 
ance can  not  avail  aught  for  me,  and  would 
but  endanger  you.  I pray  yota,  therefore,  not 
to  come  to  the  tribunal,  but  to  accept  of  this 
last  testimony  of  my  regard.1’ 
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The  next  day  she  was  led  to  her  trial.  She 
attired  herself  in  a white  robe,  as  a symbol  of 
her  innocence,  and  her  long  dark  hair  fell  in 
thick  curls  on  her  neck  and  shoulders.  She 
emerged  from  her  dungeon  the  vision  of  unusual 
loveliness.  The  prisoners  who  were  walking 
in  the  corridors  gathered  around  her,  and  with 
smiles  and  words  of  encouragement  she  infused 
energy  into  their  hearts.  Calm  and  invincible 
she  met  her  judges.  She  was  accused  of  the 
crimes  of  being  the  wife  of  M.  Roland  and  the 
friend  of  his  friends.  Proudly  she  acknowledg- 
ed herself  guilty  of  both  those  charges.  When- 
ever she  attempted  to  utter  a word  in  her  de- 
fense, she  was  brow-beaten  by  the  judges,  and 
silenced  by  the  clamors  of  the  mob  which  filled 
the  tribunal.  The  mob  now  ruled  with  undis- 
puted sway  in  both  legislative  and  executive 
halls.  The  serenity  of  her  eye  was  untroubled, 
and  the  composure  of  her  disciplined  spirit  un- 
moved, save  by  the  exaltation  of  enthusiasm,  as 
she  noted  the  progress  of  the  trial,  which  was 
bearing  her  rapidly  and  resistlessly  to  the  scaf- 
fold. It  was,  however,  difficult  to  bring  any 
accusation  against  her  by  which,  under  the 
form  of  law,  she  could  be  condemned.  • France, 
even  in  its  darkest  hour,  was  rather  ashamed 
to  behead  a woman,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  fixed,  simply  for  being  the  wife 
of  her  husband  and  the  friend  of  his  friends . 
At  last  the  president  demanded  of  her  that  she 
should  reveal  her  husband’s  asylum.  She  proud- 
ly replied, 

“ I do  not  know  of  any  law  by  which  I can 
be  obliged  to  violate  the  strongest  feelings  of 
nature.” 

This  was  sufficient,  and  she  was  immediately 
condemned.  Her  sentence  was  thus  expressed  : 

u The  public  accuser  has  drawn  up  the  pres- 
ent indictment  against  Jane  Mary  Phlippon,  the 
wife  of  Roland,  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for 
having  wickedly  and  designedly  aided  and  assist- 
ed in  the  conspiracy  which  existed  against  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  against 
the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  French  people,  by 
assembling  at  her  house,  in  secret  council,  the 
principal  chiefs  of  that  conspiracy,  and  by  keep- 
ing up  a correspondence  tending  to  facilitate 
their  treasonable  designs.  The  tribunal  having 
beard  the  public  accuser  deliver  his  reasons 
concerning  the  application  of  the  law,  condemns 
Jano  Mary  Phlippon,  wife  of  Roland,  to  the 
punishment  of  death.” 

She  listened  calmly  to  her  sentence,  and  then 
rising,  bowed  with  dignity  to  her  judges,  and, 
smiling,  said, 

“1  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  thinking  me 
worthy  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  great  men 
whom  you  have  assassinated.  I shall  endeavor 
to  imitate  their  firmness  on  the  scaffold. ” 

With  the  buoyant  step  of  a child,  and  with  a 
rapidity  which  almost  betokened  joy,  she  passed 
beneath  the  narrow  portal,  and  descended  to 
her  cell,  from  which  she  was  to  be  led,  with 
the  morning  light,  to  a bloody  death.  The 
prisoner*  had  assembled  to  greet  her  on  her 


return,  and  anxiously  gathered  around  her.  She 
looked  upon  them  with  a smile  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity, atul,  drawing  her  hand  across  her  neck, 
made  a sign  expressive  of  her  doom.  But  a 
few  hours  elapsed  between  her  sentence  and  her 
execution.  She  retired  to  her  cell,  wrote  a few 
words  of  parting  to  her  friends,  played  upon  a 
harp,  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  prison, 
her  requiem,  in  tones  so  wiki  and  mournful, 
that,  floating  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night, 
through  these  sepulchral  caverns,  they  fell  like 
unearthly  music  upon  the  despairing  souls  there 
incarcerated. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  November,  1793, 

| dawned  gloomily  upon  Paris.  It  was  one  of 
the  darkest  days  of  that  reign  of  terror  which, 
for  so  long  a period  enveloped  France  in  its 
sombre  shades.  The  ponderous  gates  of  the 
court-yard  of  the  Conciergeric  opened  that  morn- 
ing to  a long  procession  of  carts  loaded  with 
victims  for  the  guillotine.  Madame  Roland  had 
contemplated  her  fate  too  long,  and  had  disci- 
plined her  spirit  too  severely,  to  fail  of  fortitude 
in  this  last  hour  of  trial.  She  came  from  her 
cell  scrupulously  attired  for  the  bridal  of  death. 
A serene  smile  was  upon  her  cheek,  and  the 
glow  of  joyous  animation  lighted  up  her  feat- 
ures as  she  waved  an  adieu  to  the  weeping 
prisoners  who  gathered  around  her.  The  last 
cart  was  assigned  to  Madame  Roland.  She 
entered  it  with  a step  as  light  and  elastic  as  if 
it  were  & carriage  for  a pleasant  morning's  drive. 
By  her  side  stood  an  infirm  old  man,  M.  La 
Marche.  He  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  his 
fainting  heart,  in  view  of  the  approaching  ter- 
ror, almost  ceased  to  beat.  She  sustained  him 
by  her  arm,  and  addressed  to  him  words  of  con- 
solation and  encouragement,  in  cheerful  accents 
and  with  a benignant  smile.  The  poor  old  mao 
felt  that  God  had  sent  an  angel  to  strengthen 
him  in  the  dark  hour  of  death.  As  the  cart 
heavily  rumbled  along  the  pavement,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  guillotine,  two  or 
three  times,  by  her  cheerful  words,  she  even 
caused  a smile  faintly  to  play  upon  his  pallid 
lips. 

The  guillotine  was  now  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  amusement  for  the  populace  of  Paris. 
It  was  so  elevated  that  all  could  have  a good 
view  of  the  spectacle  it  presented.  To  witness 
the  conduct  of  nobles  and  of  ladies,  of  boys  and 
of  girls,  while  passing  through  the  horrors  of  a 
sanguinary  death,  was  far  more  exciting  than 
the  unreal  and  bombastic  tragedies  of  the  thea- 
tre, or  the  conflicts  of  the  cock-pit  and  the  hear 
garden.  A countless  throng  flooded  the  streets; 
men,  women,  and  children,  shouting,  laughing, 
execrating.  The  celebrity  of  Madame  Roland, 
her  extraordinary  graoc  and  beauty,  and  her 
aspect,  not  only  of  heroic  fearlessness,  but  of 
joyous  exhilaration,  made  her  the  prominent 
object  of  the  public  gaze.  A white  robe  grace- 
fully enveloped  her  perfect  form,  and  her  black 
and  glossy  hair,  which  for  some  reason  the  exe- 
cutioners had  neglected  to  cut,  fell  in  rich  pro- 
fusion to  her  waist.  A keen  November  blast 
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swept  the  streets,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  her  animated 
countenance  glowed  with  all  the  ruddy  bloom 
of  youth.  She  stood  firmly  in  the  cart,  looking 
with  a serene  eye  upon  the  crowds  which  lined 
the  streets,  and  listening  with  unruffled  seren- 
ity to  the  clatnor  which  filled  the  air.  A large 
erowd  surrounded  the  cart  in  which  ^Madame 
Roland  stood,  shouting,  t;  To  the  guillotine ! to 
the  guillotine !”  She  looked  kindly  upon  them, 
and,  bending  over  the  railing  of  the  cart,  said 
to  them,  in  tones  as  placid  as  if  she  were  ad- 
dressing her  own  child,  u My  friends,  I am  going 
to  the  guillotine.  In  a few  moments  I shall  be 
there.  They  who  send  me  thither  will  ere  long 
follow  me.  I go  innocent.  They  will  come 
stained  with  blood.  You  who  now  applaud  our 
execution  will  then  applaud  theirs  with  equal 
zeal.” 

Madame  Roland  had  continued  writing  her 
memoirs  until  the  hour  in  which  she  left  her  cell 
for  the  scaffold.  When  the  cart  had  almost 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  her  spirit 
was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  tragic  scene — such 
emotions  came  rushing  in  upon  her  soul  from 
departing  time  and  opening  eternity,  that  she 
could  not  repress  the  desire  to  pen  down  her 
glowing  thoughts.  She  entreated  an  officer  to 
furnish  her  for  a moment  with  pen  and  paper. 
The  request  was  refused.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  are  thus  deprived  of  that  un- 
written chapter  of  her  life.  It  con  not  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  words  she  would  then  have  written 
would  have  long  vibrated  upon  the  ear  of  a list- 
ening world.  Soul-utterances  will  force  their 
way  over  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  oceans. 
Despotism  can  not  arrest  them.  Time  can  not 
enfeeble  them. 

The  long  procession  arrived  at  the  guillotine, 
and  the  bloody  work  commenoed.  The  victims 
were  dragged  from  the  carts,  and  the  ax  rose 
and  fell  with  unceasing  rapidity.  Head  after 
head  fell  into  the  basket,  and  the  pile  of  bleed- 
ing trunks  rapidly  increased  in  size.  The  exe- 
cutioners approached  the  cart  where  Madame 
Roland  stood  by  the  side  of  her  fainting  com- 
panion. With  an  animated  countenance  and  a 
cheerful  smile,  she  was  all  engrossed  in  endeav- 
oring to  infuse  fortitude  into  his  soul.  The  exe- 
cutioner grasped  her  by  the  arm.  “ Stay,”  said 
she,  slightly  resisting  his  grasp;  “I  have  one 
favor  to  ask,  and  that  is  not  for  myself.  I be- 
seech you  grant  it  me.”  Then  turning  to  the 
old  man.  she  said,  “ Do  you  precede  me  to  the 
scaffold.  To  see  my  blood  flow  would  make 
you  suffer  the  bitterness  of  death  twice  over.  I 
must  spare  you  the  pain  of  witnessing  my  exe- 
cution.” The  stern  officer  gave  a surly  refusal, 
replying,  “My  orders  are  to  take  you  first.” 
With  that  winning  smile  and  that  fascinating 
grace  which  were  almost  resistless,  she  rejoined, 
“ You  can  not,  surely,  refuse  a woman  her  last 
request.”  The  hard-hearted  executor  of  the  law 
was  brought  within  the  influence  of  her  enchant- 
ment. He  paused,  looked  at  her  for  a moment 
in  slight  bewilderment,  and  yielded.  The  poor 


old  man,  more  dead  than  alive,  was  conducted 
upon  the  scaffold  and  placed  beneath  the  fatal 
ax.  Madame  Roland,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  color,  or  the  apparent  tremor  of  a 
nerve,  saw  the  ponderous  instrument,  with  its 
glittering  edge,  glide  upon  its  deadly  mission, 
and  the  decapitated  trunk  of  her  friend  was 
thrown  aside  to  give  place  for  her.  With  a 
placid  countenance  and  a buoyant  step,  she 
ascended  the  platform.  The  guillotine  was 
erected  upon  the  vacant  spot  between  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Elysian  Fields, 
then  known  as  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
This  spot  is  now  called  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  place  in  Europe. 
Two  marble  fountains  now  embellish  the  spot. 
The  blood-stained  guillotine,  from  which  crim- 
son rivulets  were  ever  flowing,  then  occupied 
the  space  upon  which  one  of  these  fountains  has 
been  erected ; and  a clay  statue  to  Liberty 
reared  its  hypocritical  front  where  the  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  now  rises.  Madame  Roland  stood 
for  a moment  upon  the  elevated  platform,  looked 
calmly  around  upon  the  vast  concourse,  and  then 
bowing  before  the  colossal  statue,  exclaimed, 
4i  0 Liberty  1 Liberty ! how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name.”  She  surrendered  her- 
self to  the  executioner,  and  was  bound  to  the 
plank.  The  plank  fell  to  its  horizontal  position, 
bringing  her  head  under  the  fatal  ax.  The 
glittering  steel  glided  through  the  groove,  and 
the  head  of  Madame  Roland  was  severed  from 
her  body. 

Thus  died  Madame  Roland,  in  the,  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age.  Her  death  oppressed 
all  who  had  known  her  with  the  deepest  grief. 
Her  intimate  friend  Buzot,  who  was  then  a 
fugitive,  on  hearing  the  tidings,  was  thrown 
into  a state  of  perfect  delirium,  from  which  he 
did  not  recover  for  many  days.  Her  faithful 
female  servant  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
that  she  presented  herself  before  the  tribunal, 
and  implored  them  to  let  her  die  upon  the  same 
scaffold  where  her  beloved  mistress  had  perished. 
The  tribunal,  amazed  at  such  transports  of 
attachment,  declared  that  she  wa4  mad,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  removed  from  their  presence. 
A man-servant  made  the  same  application,  and 
was  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

The  grief  of  M.  Roland,  when  apprized  of  the 
event,  was  unbounded.  For  a time  he  entirely 
lost  his  senses.  Life  to  him  was  no  longer  en- 
durable. He  knew  not  of  any  consolations  of 
religion.  Philoeophy  could  only  nerve  him  to 
stoicism.  Privately  he  left,  by  night,  the  kind 
friends  who  had  hospitably  concealed  him  for 
six  months,  and  wandered  to  such  a distance 
from  his  asylum  as  to  secure  bis  protectors  from 
any  danger  on  his  account.  Through  the  long 
hours  of  the  winter's  night  he  continued  his 
dreary  walk,  till  the  first  gray  of  the  morning 
appeared  in  the  east.  Drawing  a long  stilletto 
from  the  inside  of  his  walking-stick,  he  placed 
the  head  of  it  against  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  sharp  weapon.  The 
point  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell  lifeless  upon 
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the  frozen  ground.  Some  peasants  passing  by 
discovered  his  body.  A piece  of  paper  was 
pinned  to  the  breast  of  his  coat,  upon  which 
there  were  written  these  words : u Whoever 
thou  art  that  findest  these  remains,  respect  them 
as  those  of  a virtuous  man.  After  hearing  of 
my  wife’s  death,  I would  not  stay  another  day 
in  a world  so  stained  with  crime.” 

[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 

CHEMICAL  CONTRADICTIONS. 

SC  IENCE,  whose  aim  and  end  is  to  prove 
the  harmony  and  “eternal  fitness  of  things,” 
also  proves  that  we  live  in  a world  of  paradoxes ; 
and  that  existence  itself  is  a whirl  of  contradic- 
tions. Light  and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood, 
virtue  and  vice,  the  negative  and  positive  poles 
of  galvanic  or  magnetic  mysteries,  are  evidences 
of  all-pervading  antitheses,  which,  acting  like 
the  good  and  evil  genii  of  Persian  Mythology, 
neutralize  each  other’s  powers  when  they  come 
into  collision.  It  is  the  office  of  science  to  solve 
these  mysteries.  The  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
lecture-room  is  a Sphinx;  for  a scientific  lecturer 
is  but  a belter  sort  of  unraveler  of  riddles. 

Who  would  suppose,  for  instance,  that  water 
—which  every  body  knows,  extinguishes  fire — 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  add  fuel  to 
flame,  so  that  the  “coming  man,”  who  is  to 
“set  the  Thames  on  fire,”  may  not  be  far  oflf. 
If  we  take  some  mystical  gray-looking  globules 
of  potassium  (which  is  the  metallic  basis  of 
commit  pearl-ash)  and  lay  them  upon  water, 
the  water  will  instantly  appear  to  ignite.  The 
globules  will  swim  about  in  flames,  reminding 
us  of  the  “death-fires”  described  by  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  burning  “like  witches’  oil”  on  the 
surface  of  the  stagnant  sea.  Sometimes  even, 
without  any  chemical  ingredient  being  added, 
fire  will  appear  to  spring  spontaneously  from 
water;  which  is  not  a simple  element,  as  Thales 
imagined,  when  he  speculated  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Creation,  but  two  invisible  gases— oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  chemically  combined.  During 
the  electrical  changes  of  the  atmosphere  in  a 
thunder-storm,  these  gases  frequently  combine 
with  explosive  violence,  and  it  is  this  combina- 
tion which  takes  place  when  “ the  big  rain 
comes  dancing  to  the  earth.”  These  fire-and- 
water  phenomena  are  thus  accounted  for ; cer- 
tain substances  have  peculiar  affinities  or  at- 
tractions for  one  another ; the  potassium  has  so 
inordinate  a desire  for  oxygen,  that  the  moment 
it  touches,  it  decomposes  the  water,  abstracts 
all  the  oxygen,  and  sets  free  the  hydrogen  or 
inflammable  gas.  The  potassium,  when  com- 
bined with  the  oxygen,  forms  that  corrosive  sub- 
stance known  as  caustic  potash,  and  the  heat, 
disengaged  during  this  process,  ignites  the  hy- 
drogen. Hero  the  mystery  ends ; and  the  contra- 
dictions are  solved  ; Oxygen  and  hydrogen  when 
combined,  become  water;  when  separated  the 
hydrogen  gas  burns  with  a pale,  lambent  flame. 
Many  of  Nature’s  most  delicate  deceptions  are 
accounted  for  by  a knowledge  of  those  laws. 


Your  analytical  chemist  sadly  annihilates, 
with  his  scientific  machinations,  all  poetry.  He 
bottles  up  at  pleasure  the  Nine  Muses,  and 
proves  them — as  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  did  the  Afrite — to  be  all  smoke.  Even 
the  Will-o’-the-Wisp  can  not  flit  across  its  own 
morass  without  being  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
burnt  out  by  this  scientific  detective  policeman. 
He  claps  an  extinguisher  upon  Jack-o’- Lantern 
thus : He  says  that  a certain  combination  of 
phosphorus  and  hydrogen,  which  rises  from 
watery  marshes,  produces  a gas  called  phos- 
phureted  hydrogen,  which  ignites  spontaneously 
the  moment  it  bubbles  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  meets  with  atmospheric  air.  Here 
again  the  Ithuriel  wand  of  science  dispels  all 
delusion,  pointing  out  to  us,  that  in  such  places 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  undergoing 
constant  decomposition ; and  as  phosphorus  ex- 
ists under  a variety  of  forms  in  these  bodies,  as 
phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  &c.,  and  as  furthermore  the  de- 
composition of  water  itself  is  the  initiatory  pro- 
cess in  these  changes,  so  we  find  that  phosphorus 
and  hydrogen  are  supplied  from  these  sources; 
and  we  may  therefore  easily  conceive  the  coo- 
sequent  formation  of  phosphurcted  hydrogeo. 
This  gas  rises  in  a thin  stream  from  its  watery 
bed,  and  the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  it  bursts  into  a 
flame  so  buoyant,  that  it  flickers  with  every 
breath  of  air,  and  realizes  the  description  of 
Goethe’s  Mephistopheles,  that  the  course  of 
Jack-o’-Lantern  is  generally  “ zig-zag.” 

Who  would  suppose  that  absolute  darkness 
may  be  derived  from  two  rays  of  fight ! Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  If  two  rays  proceed  from  two 
luminous  points  very  close  to  each  other,  and 
are  so  directed  as  to  cross  at  a given  point  oa 
a sheet  of  white  paper  in  a dark  room,  their 
united  light  will  be  twice  as  bright  as  either 
ray  singly  would  produce.  But  if  the  difference 
in  the  distance  of  the  two  points  be  diminished 
only  one-half,  the  one  fight  will  extinguish  the 
other,  and  produce  absolute  darkness.  The 
same  curious  result  may  be  produced  by  view- 
ing the  flame  of  a candle  through  two  very  fine 
slits  near  to  each  other  in  a card.  So,  likewise, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  if  two  musical  strings 
be  so  made  to  vibrate,  in  a certain  succession 
of  degrees,  as  for  the  one  to  gain  half  a vibra- 
tion on  the  other,  the  two  resulting  sounds  will 
antagonize  each  other  and  produce  an  interval 
of  perfect  silence.  How  are  these  mysteries  to 
be  explained  ? The  Delphic  Oracle  of  science 
must  again  be  consulted,  and  among  the  high 
priests  who  officiate  at  the  shrine,  no  one  pos- 
sesses more  recondite  knowledge,  or  can  recall 
it  more  instructively  than  Sir  David  Brewster. 
“ The  explanation  which  philosophers  have 
given,”  he  observes,  “ of  these  remarkable  phe- 
nomena, is  very  satisfactory,  and  may  easily  he 
understood.  When  a wave  is  made  on  the  sur- 
face of  a still  pool  of  water  by  plunging  a sIoik* 
into  it,  the  wave  advances  along  the  surface, 
while  the  waler  itself  Is  never  carried  forward. 
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but  merely  rises  into  a height  and  falls  into  a 
hollow,  each  portion  of  the  surface  experien- 
cing an  elevation  and  a depression  in  its  turn. 
If  wc  suppose  two  waves  equal  and  similar,  to 
be  produced  by  two  separate  stones,  and  if  they 
reach  the  same  spot  at  the  same  time,  that  is, 
if  the  two  elevations  should  exactly  coincide, 
they  would  unite  their  effects,  and  produce  a 
wave  twice  the  size  of  either ; but  if  the  one 
wave  should  be  put  so  far  before  the  other,  that 
the  hollow  of  the  one  coincided  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  other,  and  the  elevation  of  the  one 
with  the  hollow  of  the  other,  the  two  waves 
would  obliterate  or  destroy  one  another;  the 
elevation,  as  it  were,  of  the  one  filling  up  half  the 
hollow  of  the  other,  and  the  hollow  of  the  one 
taking  away  half  the  elevation  of  the  other,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  surface  to  a level.  These  ef- 
fects may  be  exhibited  by  throwing  two  equal 
stones  into  a pool  of  water ; and  also  may  be 
observed  in  the  Port  of  Batsha,  where  the  two 
waves  arriving  by  channels  of  different  lengths 
actually  obliterate  each  other.  Now,  as  light 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  waves  or  undula- 
tions of  an  ethereal  medium  filling  all  nature, 
and  occupying  the  pores  of  the  transparent 
bodies;  and  as  sound  is  produced  by  undula- 
tions or  waves  in  the  air : so  the  successive 
production  of  light  and  darkness  by  two  bright 
lights,  and  the  production  of  sound  and  silence 
by  two  loud  sounds,  may  be  explained  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  we  have  explained  the 
increase  and  obliteration  of  waves  formed  on  the 
surface  of  water.” 

The  apparent  contradictions  in  chemistry  are, 
indeed,  best  exhibited  in  the  lecture-room,  where 
they  may  be  rendered  visible  and  tangible,  and 
brought  home  to  the  general  comprehension. 
The  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  J.  H. 
Pepper,  who  demonstrates  these  things  in  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  is  an  expert 
manipulator  in  such  mysteries;  and,  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  his  own  magic-book,  we  shall  con- 
jure him  up  before  us,  standing  behind  his  own 
laboratory,  surrounded  with  all  the  implements 
of  his  art.  At  our  recent  visit  to  this  exhibition 
we  witnessed  him  perform,  with  much  address, 
tbe  following  experiments:  He  placed  before 
us  a pair  of  tall  glass  vessels,  each  filled,  ap- 
parently, with  water;  he  then  took  two  hen’s 
eggs,  one  of  these  he  dropped  into  one  of  the 
glass  vessels,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
it  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom.  Ho  then 
took  the  other  egg,  and  dropped  it  into  the  other 
vessel  of  water,  but,  instead  of  sinking  as  the 
other  had  done,  it  descended  only  half  way,  and 
there  remained  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the 
transparent  fluid.  This,  indeed,  looked  like 
magic— one  of  Houdin’s  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formances— for  what  could  interrupt  its  pro- 
gress ? The  water  surrounding  it  appeared  as 
pure  below  as  around  and  above  the  egg,  yet 
there  it  still  hung  like  Mahomet’s  coffin,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  contrary  to  all  the 
well-established  laws  of  gravity.  The  problem, 
however,  was  easily  solved.  Our  modern  Cag- 


liostro  had  dissolved  in  one  half  of  the  water  in 
this  vessel  as  much  common  salt  as  it  would 
take  up,  whereby  the  density  of  the  fluid  was 
so  much  augmented  that  it  opposed  a resistance 
to  the  descent  of  the  egg  after  it  had  passed 
through  the  unadulterated  water,  which  he  had 
carefully  poured  upon  the  briny  solution  the 
transparency  of  which,  remaining  unimpaired, 
did  not  for  a moment  suggest  the  suspicion  of 
any  such  impregnation.  The  good  housewife* 
upon  the  same  principle,  uses  an  egg  to  test  the 
strength  of  her  brine  for  pickling. 

Every  one  has  beard  of  the  power  which 
bleaching  gas  (chlorine)  possesses  in  taking 
away  color,  so  that  a red  rose  held  over  its 
fumes  will  become  white.  The  lecturer,  refer- 
ring to  this  fact,  exhibited  two  pieces  of  paper ; 
upon  one  was  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  the 
word  “Proteus;”  upon  the  other  no  writing 
was  visible;  although  he  assured  us  the  same 
word  was  there  inscribed.  He  now  dipped  both 
pieces  of  paper  in  a solution  of  bleaching-powder, 
when  the  word  “ Proteus”  disappeared  from  the 
paper  upon  which  it  was  before  visible ; while 
the  same  word  instantly  came  out,  sharp  and 
distinct,  upon  the  paper  which  was  previously  a 
blank.  Here  there  appeared  another  contradic- 
tion : the  chlorine  in  the  one  case  obliterating,  and 
in  the  other  reviving  the  written  word ; and  how 
was  this  mystery  explained  ? Easily  enough ! 
Our  ingenious  philosopher,  it  seems,  had  used 
indigo  in  penning  the  one  word  which  had  dis- 
appeared ; and  had  inscribed  the  other  with  a 
solution  of  a chemical  substance,  iodid*  of  po- 
tassium and  starch ; and  the  action  which  took 
place  was  simply  this : the  chlorine  of  the 
bleaching  solution  set  free  tbe  iodine  from  the 
potassium,  which  immediately  combined  with 
the  starch,  and  gave  color  to  the  letters  which 
were  before  invisible.  Again — a sheet  of  white 
paper  was  exhibited,  which  displayed  a broad 
and  brilliant  stripe  of  scarlet — (produced  by  a 
compound  called  the  bin-iodide  of  mercury) — 
when  exposed  to  a slight  heat  the  color  changed 
immediately  to  a bright  yellow,  and,  when  this 
yellow  stripe  was  crushed  by  smartly  rubbing 
the  paper,  the  scarlet  color  was  restored,  with 
all  its  former  brilliancy.  This  change  of  color 
was  effected  entirely  by  the  alteration  which  the 
heat,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  friction,  in  the 
other,  produced  in  the  particles  which  reflected 
these  different  colors ; and,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, we  may  understand  the  change  of  the  color 
in  the  lobster-shell,  which  turns  from  black  to 
red  in  boiling ; because  the  action  of  the  heat 
produces  a new  arrangement  in  the  particles 
which  compose  the  shell. 

With  the  assistance  of  water  and  fire,  which 
have  befriended  tbe  magicians  of  every  age,  con- 
tradictions of  a more  marvelous  character  may 
be  exhibited,  and  even  the  secret  art  revealed 
of  handling  red-bot  metals,  and  passing  through 
the  fierv  ordeal.  If  we  take  a platinum  ladle, 
and  hold  it  over  a furnace  until  it  becomes  of  a 
bright  red  heat,  and  then  project  cold  water  into 
its  bowl,  we  shall  find  that  tho  water  will  remain 
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qaiescent  and  give  no  sign  of  ebullition — not  so 
much  as  a single  u fizz  ;”  but,  the  moment  the 
ladle  begins  to  cool,  it  will  boil  up  and  quickly 
evaporate.  So  also,  if  a mass  of  metal,  heated 
to  whiteness,  be  plunged  in  a vessel  of  cold  water, 
the  surrounding  fluid  will  remain  tranquil  so  long 
as  the  glowing  white  heat  continues;  but,  the 
uioment  the  temperature  falls,  the  water  will 
boil  briskly.  Again — if  water  be  poured  upon 
an  iron  sieve,  the  wires  of  which  are  made  red 
hot,  it  will  not  run  through ; but,  on  the  sieve 
cooling,  it  will  run  through  rapidly.  These  con- 
tradictory effects  are  easily  accounted  for.  The 
repelling  power  of  intense  heat  keeps  the  water 
from  immediate  contact  with  the  heated  metal, 
and  the  particles  of  the  water,  collectively,  retain 
their  globular  form ; but,  when  the  vessel  cools, 
the  repulsive  power  diminishes,  and  the  water 
eoming  into  closer  contact  with  the  heated  sur- 
face its  particles  can  no  longer  retain  their 
globular  form,  and  eventually  expand  into  a state 
of  vapor.  This  globular  condition  of  the  particles 
of  water  will  account  for  many  very  important 
phenomena  ; perhaps  it  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
dew-drop,  and  so  long  as  these  globules  retain 
their  form,  water  will  retain  its  fluid  properties. 
An  agglomeration  of  these  globules  will  carry 
with  them,  under  certain  circumstances,  so  much 
force  that  it  is  hardly  a contradiction  to  call  water 
itself  a solid.  The  water-hammer,  as  it  is  termed, 
illustrates  this  apparent  contradiction.  If  we  in- 
troduce a certain  quantity  of  water  into  a long 
glass  tube,  when  it  is  shaken,  we  shall  hear  the 
ordinary  splashing  noise  as  in  a bottle ; but,  if 
we  exhaust  the  air,  and  again  shake  the  tube, 
we  shall  hear  a loud  ringing  sound,  as  if  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  were  struck  by  some  hard 
substance — like  metal  or  wood  — which  may 
fearfully  remind  us  of  the  blows  which  a ship’s 
side  will  receive  from  the  waves  during  a storm 
at  sea,  which  will  often  carry  away  her  bul- 
warks. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  something  stronger 
than  water  for  more  instances  of  chemical  contra- 
dictions. The  chemical  action  of  certain  poisons 
(the  most  powerful  of  all  agents),  upon  the  human 
frame,  has  plunged  the  faculty  into  a maze  of 
paradoxes;  indeed,  there  is  actually  a system  of 
medicine,  advancing  in  reputation,  which  is  found- 
ed on  the  principle  of  contraries.  The  famous  Dr. 
Hahnemann,  who  was  born  at  Massieu  in  Saxony, 
was  the  founder  of  it,  and,  strange  to  say,  medical 
men,  who  are  notorious  for  entertaining  contrary 
opinions,  have  not  yet  agreed  among  themselves 
whether  he  was  a very  great  quack  or  a very 
great  philosopher.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  founder 
of  this  system,  which  is  called  Hom<eopathy, 
when  translating  an  article  upon  bark  in  Dr. 
Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  took  some  of  this  me- 
dicine, which  had  for  many  years  been  justly 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  ague.  He  had  not 
long  taken  it,  when  he  found  himself  attacked 
with  aguish  symptoms,  and  a light  now  dawned 
upon  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  the  inference  that 
medicines  which  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease,  are  those  which  will  specifically  cure  it. 
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and  however  curious  it  may  appear,  several  illus- 
strations  in  confirmation  of  this  principle  were 
speedily  found.  If  a limb  be  frost-bitten,  we 
are  directed  to  rub  it  with  snow ; if  the  consti- 
tution of  a man  be  impaired  by  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  he  be  reduced  to  that 
miserable  state  of  enervation  when  the  limb? 
tremble  and  totter,  and  the  mind  itself  sinks  into 
a state  of  low  muttering  delirium,  the  physician 
to  cure  him  must  go  again  to  the  bottle  and  ad- 
minister stimulants  and  opiates. 

It  was  an  old  Hippocratic  aphorism  that  two 
diseases  can  not  co-exist  in  the  same  body . 
wherefore,  gout  has  actually  been  cured  by  the 
afflicted  person  going  into  a fenny  country  and 
catching  the  ague.  The  fatality  of  consumption 
is  also  said  to  be  retarded  by  a common  catarrh ; 
and  upon  this  very  principle  depends  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying,  that  rickety  doors  hang  long 
on  rusty  hinges.  In  other  words,  the  strength 
of  the  constitution  being  impaired  by  one  disease 
has  less  power  to  support  the  morbid  action  of 
another. 

We  thus  live  in  a world  of  apparent  contra- 
dictions; they  abound  in  every  department  of 
science,  and  beset  us  even  in  the  sanctuary  of 
domestic  life.  The  progress  of  discover}*  has 
reconciled  and  explained  the  nature  of  some  of 
them  ; but  many  baffle  our  ingenuity,  and  still 
remain  involved  in  mystery.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  the  most  opposed  and  con- 
flicting elements  so  combine  together  as  to  pro- 
duce results,  which  are  strictly  in  unison  with 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe. 

DESCENT  INTO  THE  CRATER  OF  A 
VOLCANO.* 

BY  REV.  H.  T.  CHEEVER. 

A descent  into  the  Crater  of  the  Volcano  of 
Kilauea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  may  be 
accomplished  with  tolerable  ease  by  the  north- 
eastern cliff  of  the  crater,  where  the  side  hat 
fallen  in  and  slidden  downward,  leaving  a 
number  of  huge,  outjutting  rocks,  liko  giants' 
stepping-stones,  or  the  courses  of  the  pyramid 
of  Ghizeh. 

By  hanging  to  these,  and  the  mere  aid  of  a 
pole,  you  may  descend  the  first  precipice  to 
where  the  avalanche  brought  up  and  was  stayed 
— a wild  region,  broken  into  abrupt  hills  and 
deep  glens,  thickly  set  with  shrubs  and  old 
ohias,  and  producing  in  great  abundance  the 
Hawaiian  whortleberry  (formerly  sacred  to  the 
goddess  of  the  volcano),  and  a beautiful  lustrous 
blackberry  that  growls  on  a branching  vine  close 
to  the  ground.  Thousands  of  birds  find  there  a 
safe  and  warm  retreat;  and  they  will  continue, 

I suppose,  the  innocent  warblers,  to  pair  and 
sing  there,  till  the  fires  from  beneath,  having 
once  more  eaten  through  its  foundation's,  the 
entire  tract,  with  all  its  miniature  mountains 
and  woody  glens,  shall  slide  off  suddenly  into 

* From  “ Thr  blind  Jt’nrld,"  n n«*\v  work  «o»>n  to  be 
iMUcd  from  tin-  j r<\>-  of  Mcs-ra.  Uurpcr  »*«.!  HrotLrrm. 
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the  abyss  below  to  feed  the  hunger  of  all-devour- 
iog  fire. 

No  one  who  passes  over  it,  and  looks  back 
upon  the  tall,  jagged  cliffs  at  the  rear  and  side, 
can  doubt  that  it  was  severed  and  shattered  by 
one  such  ruin  into  its  present  forms.  And  the 
bottomless  pits  and  yawning  caverns,  in  some 
places  ejecting  hot  steam,  with  which  it  is 
traversed,  prove  that  the  raging  element  which 
once  sapped  its  foundations  is  still  busy  beneath. 

The  path  that  winds  over  and  down  through 
this  tract,  crossing  some  of  these  unsightly 
seams  by  a natural  bridge  of  only  a foot’s 
breadth,  is  safe  enough  by  daylight,  if  one  will 
keep  in  it.  But  be  careful  that  you  do  not 
diverge  far  on  either  side,  or  let  the  shades  of 
night  overtake  you  there,  lest  a single  mis-step 
iu  the  grass  and  ferns,  concealing  some  horrible 
hole,  or  an  accidental  stumble,  shall  plunge  you 
beyond  the  reach  of  sunlight  into  a covered  pen- 
stock of  mineral  fire,  or  into  the  heart  of  some 
deep,  sunken  cavern. 

One  can  hardly  wander  through  that  place 
alone,  even  in  the  daytime  (as  I was  in  coming 
up  from  the  crater  at  evening),  without  having 
his  fancy  swarm  with  forms  of  evil.  In  spite  of 
himself,  there  will 

“ Throng  thick  into  his  mind  the  busy  shapes 
Of  cover’d  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 

A dire  descent ! of  precipices  huge- — 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens.  And  shades  of 
death.1* 

The  way  through  this  tract  descends  not 
abruptly  for  about  half  a mile,  to  a steep  bank 
of  partially  decomposed  lava,  somewhat  fur- 
rowed by  water-courses,  by  which  you  go  down 
some  hundreds  of  feet  more  to  what  every  body 
calls  the  Black  Ledge. 

This  is  an  immense  rampart  or  gallery  of 
grisly  black  scoria  and  lava,  about  half  a mile 
wide,  running  all  round  the  pit,  slightly  sloping 
inward,  and  not  unfrequently  overflowed  in 
eruptions.  By  it  you  learn  the  dimensions  of 
the  great  lake  to  which  this  is  now  the  sliore. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  wide  beach  of  an 
ocean,  seldom  flooded  all  over  except  in  very 
high  tides;  or  to  a great  field  of  thick  shore 
ice,  from  under  which  the  tide  has  retired, 
leaving  it  cracked  and  rent,  but  not  so  as  to 
break  up  the  general  evenness  of  its  surface. 

The  upper  crust  is  generally  glossy,  cellular, 
and  cinder-like,  brittle  and  crackling  under  the 
feet;  but  directly  underneath  the  superficies, 
hard  and  compact,  as  proved  by  inspecting  the 
great  seams  and  fissures,  from  some  of  which 
flickering  currents  of  hot  air,  and  from  others 
scalding  steam  and  smoke  are  continually  issu- 
ing. Pound  on  it,  and  you  will  hear  deep, 
hollow  reverberations,  and  sometimes  your  pole 
will  break  through  a place  like  the  rotten  trap- 
door of  some  old  ruin,  and  open  upon  you  a 
hideous  black  hole  without  bottom. 

Over  this  great  volcanic  mole  or  offset,  we 
proceeded  to  make  our  way  toward  the  caldron 
in  the  southeast,  pounding  before  us  with  our 
pole,  like  men  crossing  a river  to  find  whether 


the  ice  ahead  will  bear  them.  We  stopped 
every  now  and  then  to  examine  and  get  up  on 
to  some  great  cone  or  oven,  which  had  been 
formed  after  the  congelation  of  the  crust,  by 
pent  up  gas  blowing  out  from  beneath  the  cool- 
ing lava,  raising  it  as  in  great  bubbles,  and 
letting  its  black,  viscous  vomit  dribble  from  the 
top,  and  flow  down  sluggishly  and  congeal  be- 
fore it  had  found  a level,  like  ice  in  very  cold 
weather  over  a vaterfall.  Thus  it  wrould  flow 
over  the  Black  i^edge,  hardening  sometimes  in 
round  streams  like  a cable,  or  in  serpentine 
forms  like  a great  anaconda;  and  again  it 
would  spread  out  from  the  foot  of  the  cone  a 
little  way,  in  forms  like  a bronze  lion’s  foot. 

The  surface  was  frequently  broken,  or  ready 
to  break,  with  the  weight  of  one’s  body,  from 
the  fiery  liquid  having  subsided  after  the  petri- 
faction of  the  crust.  Generally,  too,  the  hard- 
ened lava  seemed  to  have  been  flowed  over,  like 
ice  near  the  shore  when  the  tide  rises  and  goes 
down,  with  a thin  scum  of  lava  that  became 
shelly  and  crepitated  under  the  foot  like  shelly 
ice. 

Then,  as  we  went  further  into  the  bed  of  the 
crater,  gradually  going  down,  we  would  come 
to  places  where,  like  as  in  frozen  mill-ponds, 
whence  the  water  has  been  drawn  off,  the 
congealed  lava  had  broken  in  to  the  depth  some- 
times of  fifty  and  one  hundred  feet.  Every 
where,  too,  there  were  great  fissures  and  cracks, 
as  in  fields  of  river  ice,  now  and  then  a huge 
air-hole,  and  here  and  there  great  bulges  and 
breaks,  and  places  from  which  a thin  flame 
would  be  curling,  or  over  which  you  would  see 
a glimmer  like  that  which  trembles  over  a body 
of  fresh  coals  or  a recently-burned  lime-kiln. 
Touch  your  stick  there,  and  it  would  immedi- 
ately kindle. 

There  were  also  deep,  wide  ditches,  through 
which  a stream  of  liquid  lava  had  flowed  since 
the  petrifaction  of  the  main  body  through  which 
it  passed.  Cascades  of  fire  are  said  to  be  often 
seen  in  the  course  of  these  canals  or  rivers  as 
they  leap  some  procipice,  presenting  in  the 
night  a scene  of  unequaled  splendor  and  sub- 
limity. In  some  places  the  banks  or  dikes  of 
these  rivers  are  excavated  and  fallen  in  with 
hideous  crash  and  ruin ; and  often  you  may  go 
up,  if  you  dare,  to  the  edge  on  one  side  and  look 
over  into  the  gulf,  and  away  under  the  opposite 
overhanging  bank,  where  the  igneous  fluid  has 
worn  away  and  scooped  it  out  till  the  cliff  hangs 
on  air,  and  seems  to  topple  and  lean,  like  the 
tower  of  Pisa,  just  ready  to  fall. 

It  would  be  no  very  comfortable  reflection,  if 
a man  were  not  too  curiously  eager  and  bold, 
and  intent  upon  the  novelties  he  is  drinking  in 
by  the  senses,  to  have  much  reflection  or  fear 
at  such  a time,  to  think  how  easily  an  earth- 
quake might  tumble  down  tho  bank  on  which 
he  is  standing,  undermined  in  like  manner  with 
that  which  you  are  looking  at  right  opposite. 

On  our  left,  as  wo  passed  on  to  the  Great 
Caldron,  we  explored,  as  far  as  was  possible 
between  the  heat  and  vapor,  the  great  bank,  or, 
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more  properly,  moan  tain-side  of  sulphur  and 
sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris),  and  obtained 
some  specimens  of  no  little  beauty.  There  are 
cliffs  of  sulphur  through  which  scalding  hot 
vapor  is  escaping  as  high  up  above  you  as  eight 
hundred  feet ; and  lower  down  there  are  scams 
from  which  lambent  and  flickering  flames  are 
dartiog,  and  jets  of  hot  air  will  sometimes  'whirl 
by  you,  involving  no  little  danger  by  their  in- 
halation. Around  these  Assures  are  yellow  ami 
green  incrustations  of  sulphur,  which  afford  a 
new  variety  of  specimens. 

When  we  had  got  to  the  leeward  of  the  | 
caldron,  we  found  large  quantities  of  the  finest 
threads  of  metallic  vitrified  lava,  like  the  spears 
and  filaments  of  sealing-wax,  called  Pele’s  hair. 
The  wind  has  caught  them  from  the  jets  and 
bubbling  springs  of  gory  lava,  and  carried  them 
away  on  its  wings  till  they  have  lodged  in  nests 
and  crevices,  where  they  may  be  collected  like 
shed  wool  about  the  time  of  sheep-shearing. 
Sometimes  this  is  found  twenty  miles  to  the 
leeward  of  the  volcano. 

The  heat  and  sulphur  gas,  irritating  the 
throat  and  lungs,  are  so  great  on  that  side,  that 
we  had  to  sheer  away  off  from  the  brim  of  the 
caldron,  and  could  not  observe  close  at  hand  the 
part  w'here  there  was  the  most  gushing  and 
bubbling  of  the  ignifluous  mineral  fluid.  But 
we  passed  round  to  the  windward,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  get  up  to  the  brim  so  as  to  look 
over  for  a minute  in  the  molten  lake,  burning 
incessantly  with  brimstone  and  fire— 

“ A furnace  formidable*  deep,  and  wide, 

O'erboiling  with  a mad,  sulphureous  tide.** 

But  the  lava  which  forms  your  precarious 
foothold,  melted,  perhaps,  a hundred  times,  can 
not  be  handled  or  trusted,  and  the  heat  even 
there  is  so  great  as  to  burn  the  skin  of  one’s 
face,  although  the  heated  air,  as  it  rises,  is 
instantly  swept  off  to  the  leeward  by  the  wind. 
It  is  always  hazardous,  not  to  say  fool-h&rdy, 
to  stand  there  for  a moment,  lest  your  uncertain 
foothold,  crumbling  and  crispy  by  the  action  of 
fire,  shall  suddenly  give  way  and  throw  you 
instantly  into  the  fiery  embrace  of  death. 

At  times,  too,  the  caldron  is  so  furiously 
boiling,  and  splashing,  and  spitting  its  fires,  and 
easting  up  its  salient,  angry  jets  of  melted  lava 
and  spume,  that  all  approach  to  it  is  forbidden. 
We  slumped  several  times  near  it,  as  a man 
will  in  the  spring  who  is  walking  over  & river 
of  which  the  ice  is  beginning  to  thaw,  and  the 
upper  stratum,  made  of  frozen  snow,  is  dissolved 
and  rotten.  A wary  native  who  accompanied 
us  wondered  at  our  daring,  and  would  not  be 
kept  once  from  pulling  mo  back,  as  with  the 
eager  and  bold  curiosity  of  a discoverer,  all 
absorbed  in  the  view  of  such  exciting  wonders, 

I was  getting  too  near. 

At  the  time  we  viewed  it,  the  brim  all  round 
was  covered  with  splashes  and  spray  to  the 
width  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  was  about  a mile  in  its  longest  diameter, 
at  a depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  its  brim, 
and  agitated  more  or  less  all  over,  in  some 


places  throwing  op  great  jets  and  spouts  of  fiery 
red  lava,  in  other  places  spitting  it  out  like 
steam  from  an  escape-pipe  when  the  valves  are 
half  lifted,  and  again  squirting  the  molten  rock 
as  from  a pop-gun. 

The  surface  was  like  a river  or  lake  wben 
the  ice  is  going  out  and  broken  up  into  cakes, 
over  which  you  will  sometimes  see  the  w&iei 
running,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  quite  hidden 
In  the  same  manner  in  this  lake  of  fire,  while 
its  surface  was  generally  covered  with  a crest 
of  half-congealed,  dusky  lava,  and  raised  into 
elevations,  or  sunk  into  depressions,  you  would 
now  and  then  see  the  live  coal-red  stream 
running  along.  Two  cakes  of  lava,  also,  would 
meet  like  cakes  of  ice,  and  their  edges  crushing, 
would  pile  up  and  fall  over,  precisely  like  the 
phenomena  of  moving  fields  of  ice;  there  was, 
too,  the  same  rustling,  grinding  noise. 

Sometimes,  I am  told,  the  roar  of  the  fiery 
surges  is  like  the  heavy  heating  of  surf.  Once, 
when  Mr.  Coan  visited  it,  this  caldron  w» 
heaped  up  in  the  middle,  higher  above  its  bnm 
than  his  head,  so  that  he  ran  up  and  thrust  in  a 
pyrometer,  while  streams  were  running  off  on 
different  sides.  At  another  time  when  be  saw 
it,  it  had  sunk  four  or  five  hundred  feet  below 
its  brim,  and  be  had  to  look  down  a dreadful 
gulf  to  see  its  fires. 

Again,  when  Mr.  Bingham  was  there,  it  wm 
full,  and  concentric  waves  were  flowing  out  and 
around  from  its  centre.  Having  carefully  ob- 
served its  movements  a while,  he  threw  a stick 
of  wood  upon  the  thin  crust  of  a moving  ware 
where  he  thought  it  would  bear  him.  even  if  it 
should  bend  a little,  and  then  stood  upon  it  * 
few  moments.  In  that  position,  thrusting  bis 
cane  down  through  the  cooling  tough  crest, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  immediately  with- 
drawing it,  forthwith  there  gushed  up,  like  ooie 
in  a marsh  or  melted  tar  under  a plank,  enough 
of  the  viscid  lava  to  form  a globular  mass,  which 
afterward,  as  it  cooled,  he  broke  off  and  bore 

away*  , . , 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  that  has  not  htm«s 

been  in  a similar  position,  to  sympathize  with 
and  pardon  the  traveler  at  such  a point,  lor  be 
is  unwilling  to  forbear  and  leave  it  till  faty 
| surfeited  and  seared  with  heat  and  admiration, 
or  driven  off  by  some  sudden  spout  and  roar,  cs 
spalsh  of  the  caldron.  You  gaze,  and  gaze,  aw 
gaze  in  amazement,  without  conscious  thought, 
like  a man  in  a trance,  reluctant  to  go 
and  you  want  to  spend  at  least  a day  and  night? 
viewing  close  at  hand  its  ever-varying  P^ 
nomena. 

Had  we  only  brought  with  us  wrappers, 
believe  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  b*rt 
slept  on  the  Black  Ledge.  Now  that  the  edge 
of  curiosity  is  a little  blunted  and  the  judgment 
cool,  we  can  see  that  there  would  be  a degrw 
of  hazard  and  temerity  in  it  which  is  n°l  j 
under  the  excitement  of  novelty,  and  in  the  *u 
tide  of  discovery.  Forced  by  startling  admoni- 
tions, of  instant  danger,  I had  to  quit  sudden? 
the  precarious  footing  I had  gained  on  6 
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DESCENT  INTO  THE  CRATER  OF  A VOLCANO, 
caldron’s  edge,  like  a hungry  roan  hurried  from  I twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  one  thousand 


bis  repast  ere  he  has  snatched  a mouthful.  But 
the  look  I caught  there,  and  the  impression  of 
horror,  awfulness,  and  sublimity  thence  obtained, 
live  and  will  live  in  my  conscious  being  forever 
and  ever;  and  it  is  this  shall  help  me  utter 
what  many  have  experienced,  and  have  wished 
to  say  before  the  poet  said  it  for  them : 

“ One  compact  hour  of  crowded  life 
Is  worth  on  age  without  a name." 

A moment  of  being  under  such  circumstances  is 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  one’s  mind*,  and  he, 
perhaps,  may  be  deemed  the  most  highly  favored 
of  mortals  who  has  the  mast  of  such  epochs  in 
remembrance,  provided  only  that  the  incom- 
municable thoughts  and  emotions  which,  in  the 
moment  of  that  experience,  seemed  to  permeate 
the  very  substance  of  the  mind,  have  given  it  a 
moral  tone  and  impulse  running  through  all  its 
subsequent  life.  It  is  thus  that  thoughts  are 
waked  “to  perish  never,”  being  instamped  in- 
eOhceably  upon  the  spiritual  frame- work  and 
foundation  stones  of  the  soul,  dignifying  and 
consecrating  them  to  noble  uses. 

It  was  not,  I trust,  without  some  valuable 
additions  to  our  stock  of  impressions  in  this  line, 
that  we  reluctantly  left  that  spot.  Departing 
thence,  we  passed  over  a tract  between  the  level 
of  the  brim  of  the  caldron  and  the  Black  Ledge, 
in  order  to  gain  again  the  latter,  roost  strangely 
rugged  and  wild,  as  if  convulsion  after  convul- 
sion had  upheaved,  and  sunk,  and  rent,  and  piled 
the  vast  mineral  and  rocky  masses ; forming  here 
great  hills  like  the  ruins  of  a hundred  towers, 
and  there  deep  indentations,  while  every  block 
lay  upon  its  fellow,  ready  to  be  dislodged,  edge- 
wise, crosswise,  endwise,  sidewise,  angle-wise, 
and  every-wise,  in  the  wildest  confusion  and 
variety  possible,  as  if  Typhman  giants  had  been 
hurling  them  at  each  other  in  war ; or  as  when 
the  warring  angels 

**  From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro, 

Uptoro  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 

And  sent  them  thundering  upon  their  adversaries. 
Then  hills  amid  the  air  encounter'd  hills, 

Hurled  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire : 

Horrid  confusion  heap’d  upon  confusion  rose.’' 

Rocks,  too,  in  earthquake  commotions,  have 
been  started  from  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
crater  in  this  part,  and  have  rolled  down  eight 
hundred  or  a thousand  feet  with  a force,  one 
might  think,  that  would  almost  shake  the  world. 

When  we  had  thus  encompassed  the  crater, 
and  had  returned  to  the  point  where  we  first 
came  down  upon  the  Black  Ledge,  it  was  getting 
toward  night,  and  I found  myself  so  excessively 
heated  and  feverish,  and  throbbing  with  the 
headache,  which  most  persons  there  suffer  from, 
as  to  be  unable  to  go  for  the  castellated  and 
Gothic  specimens  into  some  ovens  that  are  found 
in  the  sides  near  by. 

Leaving,  therefore,  my  companion  and  the 
natives  to  hunt  for  them,  I proceeded  slowly 
back,  and  toiled  up,  with  difficulty,  the  steep 
side  of  this  stupendous  crater,  which  may  be  set 
down  at  a moderate  calculation  as  not  loss  than 
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feet  deep.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  sunken 
amphitheatre  of  volcanic  fire, 

•‘A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  aides  round, 

A * one  great  furnace  flaming.” 

a roan  looks  up  to  heaven,  and  to  the  seared 
walls  of  this  great  prison,  and  feels  like  a pig- 
my, or  the  veriest  insect,  in  contrast  with  so 
mighty  and  terrible  a work  of  the  Lord  God 
Almighty. 

The  person  who  can  go  down  into  it,  and 
come  up  safe  from  it,  with  a light  mind,  un- 
thankful and  unawed,  is  as  wanting  in  some 
of  the  best  attributes  of  mental  manhood  as  of 
piety  j and,  let  me  say  with  Cowpor, 

“ I would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense,” 

the  man  who  should  prove  himself  so  brutishly 
insensible  to  the  sublime  vestiges  of  Divine 
power,  and  to  the  providential  care  of  Divine 
goodness. 

We  spent  the  night  by  the  volcano.  I slept 
a little  at  intervals,  just  raising  myself  at  every 
awakening  to  look  at  Pele’s  fires,  which  9pouted 
and  played  like  fountains,  and  leaped  suddenly 
with  a flash  from  place  to  place,  like  electricity 
on  wire  in  the  experiments  of  the  lecture-room 

Once  when  I arose  at  midnight  and  went  out 
a little  beyond  the  range  of  our  screen,  to  enjoy 
in  silence  the  august  and  grand  spectacle,  the 
violence  of  the  wind  was  such  as  to  take  off  my 
unguarded  hat,  and  carry  it  clear  over  the  brink 
of  the  crater,  where  it  lodged  for  the  night,  but 
was  recovered  with  little  injury  in  the  morning 
by  one  of  our  courageous  natives. 

One  of  the  early  visitors  there  said  that,  on 
coming  near  the  rim,  be  fell  upon  his  hands  and 
knees  awe-struck,  and  crept  cautiously  to  the 
rocky  brink,  unwilling  at  onoe  to  walk  up  to 
the  giddy  verge  and  look  down  as  from  a mast- 
head upon  the  fiery  gulf  at  bis  feet.  In  a little 
time,  however,  like  a landsman  after  a while  at 
sea,  he  was  able  to  stand  very  near  and  gaze 
unalarmed  upon  this  wonder  of  the  w*orld. 

I have  myself  known  seamen  that  had  faced 
unfearingly  all  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  had 
rushed  boldly  into  battle  with  its  mammoth 
monsters,  to  stand  appalled  on  the  brink  of 
Kilauca,  and  depart  without  daring  to  try  its 
abyss.  Gazing  upon  it,  then,  at  midnight,  so 
near  its  brink  as  we  were,  was  rather  venturing 
upon  the  edge  of  safety,  as  I found  to  my  cost. 

But  woe  to  the  man  that  should  have  a fit  of 
somnambulism  on  the  spot  where  our  tent  was 
pitched  that  last  night.  Baron  Munchausen’s 
seven-leagued  boots  could  hardly  save  him  from 
a warm  bath  in  flowing  lava  cherry-red. 

Morning  broke  again  upon  our  open  encamp- 
ment, clear  and  bracing  as  upon  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont.  With  fingers  burned 
and  bleeding  from  the  climbing  and  crystal- 
digging of  yesterday,  we  made  all  the  dispatch 
possible  in  collecting  and  packing  specimens, 
but  it  was  one  o’clock  before  we  were  ready  to 
leave.  Having  at  length  got  off  the  natives 
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with  their  burdens,  two  for  Hilo  and  two  for 
Knu,  we  kneeled  for  the  hist  time  by  that  won- 
derful old  furnace,  where  the  hand  of  God  works 
the  bellows  and  keeps  up  his  vast  laboratory  of 
elemental  fire.  Then  we  mounted  our  horses 
and  bade  a final  good-by,  the  one  for  Hilo,  and 
the  other  for  his  happy  Hawaiian  home. 

[From  Chamlicrs's  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

THE  EVERY-DAY  YOUNG  LADY. 

THE  every-day  young  lady  is  neither  tall  nor 
short,  neither  fat  nor  lean.  Her  complexion 
is  not  fair,  but  clear,  and  her  color  not  bright, 
but  healthy.  She  is  not  vulgarly  well,  but  has 
not  the  least  illness  in  the  world.  Her  face  is 
oval,  and  her  hair,  moderate  in  quantity,  is 
usually  of  a soft  brown.  Her  features  are 
small  and  unobtrusive : her  nose  being  what 
the  French  passports  call  moyen — that  is,  nei- 
ther one  thing  nor  t’other — and  her  eyes  as 
gray  as  glass,  but  clear  and  gentle.  It  is  not 
the  eyes  that  give  her  any  little  character  she 
has ; although,  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  happen  to  look  at  them  for  a minute  or  so, 
they  win  upon  you.  They  are  not  varnished 
eyes,  iu  which  you  can  see  nothing  but  the  bright- 
ness ; and  not  deep  eyes,  into  which  your  soul 
plunges  as  into  a gulf : they  are  mere  common 
skylights,  winning  into  them  a little  bit  of  heaven, 
and  giving  you  an  inkling  of  good  temper  and 
feminine  gentleness.  Neither  is  it  her  air,  nor 
manner,  nor  dress,  that  stamps  her  individuality, 
if  she  has  any,  for  these  belong  to  the  class  of 
society  in  which  she  moves ; but  altogether  she 
gives  you  an  idea  of  young-womanish  refine- 
ment and  amiablencss,  and  you  would  think  of 
her  again  when  alone,  if  there  were  not  so  many 
of  her  friends  about  her  as  to  divide  and  dilute, 
as  it  were,  your  impressions. 

The  every-day  young  lady  is  usually  depend- 
ent upon  somebody  or  other,  but  sometimes  she 
has  a small  independence,  which  is  much  worse. 
In  the  former  case  she  clings  like  ivy,  adorning, 
by  her  truth  and  gentleness,  the  support  she  is 
proud  of;  while  in  the  other  she  gives  herc£30 
a year  to  a relation  as  an  inadequate  compensa- 
tion for  her  board  and  clothing,  and  lives  in  a 
state  of  unheard-of  bondage  and  awful  gratitude. 
Her  life  is  diversified  by  friendships,  in  which 
her  own  feelings  last  the  longest;  by  enmities, 
in  which  she  suffers  and  forgives ; and  by  loves 
— though  almost  always  at  second-hand.  She 
is  a confidant,  a go-between,  a bridemaid ; but 
if  she  finds  herself  on  the  brink  of  a serious  flirt- 
ation, she  shrinks  into  her  ow-n  foolish  little 
heart  in  surprise  and  timidity,  and  the  affair 
never  becomes  any  thing  but  a mystery,  which 
she  carries  wdth  her  tnrough  life,  and  which 
makes  her  shake  her  head  on  occasions,  and 
look  conscious  and  experienced,  so  as  to  givo 
people  the  idea  that  this  young  lady  has  a his- 
tory. If  the  affair  does  go  on,  it  is  a public 
wonder  how  she  came  to  get  actually  married. 
Many  persons  consider  that  she  must  have  been 
playing  a part  all  along  for  this  very  purpose; 


that  her  timidity  and  bashfulness  were  assumed, 
and  her  self-denial  a ruse  ; and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  she  was  not  by  any  means  what  she  gtrr 
herself  out  to  be — an  every young  lady 

For  our  part  wtc  have  known  many  soefc 
young  ladies  in  our  day — and  so  have  you.  uni 
you,  and  you : the  world  of  society  is  full  of 
them.  Wo  have  a notion  of  oar  own,  indeed 
that  they  are  the  sex ; or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  the  class  from  w-bich  are  drawn  our 
conventional  notions  of  womankind,  and  that  the 
rest — that  is  those  women  who  have  what  is  call- 
ed character — are  counterfeit  women.  The  fem- 
inine virtues  are  all  of  a retiring  kind,  wbek 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  invisible  even  to 
strangers,  but  that  they  are  seen  through  a half- 
transparent  vail  of  feminine  timidity  and  self 
postponement.  In  Hire  mutinei.  the  phyriqud 
women,  truly  so  ca.ied.  is  not  remarkable  or 
obtrusive  : their  eyes  do  not  flasn  von  ike  a 
pistol,  nor  their  voices  arrest  snodenh  srm  at- 
tention, as  if  they  said  ‘ Sujxi  ami  delwe*’ 
That  men  in  general  admire  the  excepraa 
rather  than  the  rule,  may  de  true,  but  Umt 
ing  to  bad  taste,  coarseness  ot  in.nd.  ^«r  toe  niere 
hurry  of  society,  which  prevents  them  hum  ob- 
serving more  than  its  salient  points.  Foroc 
part  we  have  always  liked  every-day  yoosg 
ladies,  and  sometimes  we  felt  inclined  to  lore  i 
few  of  them;  but  somehow  it  never  went  be- 
yond  inclination.  This  may  have  been  owing 
in  part  to  the  headlong  life  one  leads  in  the 
world,  but  in  part  likewise — if  w*e  may  ventmt 
the  surmise — to  our  own  sensitiveness  prevent 
ing  us  from  poking  ourselves  upon  the  sensitive 
ness  of  other  people. 

A great  many  every-day  young  ladies  ban 
been  represented  in  the  character  of  heroines  of 
romance ; but  there  they  are  called  by  oiba 
names,  and  made  to  run  about,  and  get  A® 
predicaments,  so  that  one  does  not  know  wbit 
to  make  of  them.  The  Countess  Isabelle  of 
Crove  is  an  extremely  every-dny  young  l*dy; 
but  look  how  she  runs  away,  and  how  she  ** 
a bishop  murdered  at  supper,  and  how  she  b 
going  to  be  married  to  a Wild  Boar,  and  b°f 
at  last,  after  running  aw-ay  again,  she  gives  her 
hand  and  immense  possessions  to  a young  Scots- 
man as  poor  as  a church  mouse  ! Who  can  ten, 
in  such  a hurry-skurry,  wThat  she  is  in  her  idoj- 
viduality,  or  what  she  w-ould  turn  oat  to  he  n 
let  alone,  or  if  the  author  had  a turn  for  bring- 
ing out  every-day  characters  ? Then  wc  batf 
every-day  young  ladies  set  up  for  heroines  wi  ' 
out  doing  any  thing  for  it  at  all,  and  who 
in  the  emergencies  of  life  just  as  if  they  **** 
eating  bread  and  butter,  or  crying  over  a no« 
at  home.  Of  such  is  Evelina,  who  has  as* 
look  for  every  person,  and  every  thing,  in 
possible  situation,  and  who  is  expected,  on 
strength  of  that  sole  endowment,  to  pa*s  lor  4 
heroine  of  every-day  life.  This  is  obvio  J 
improper  ; for  an  every-day  young  lady  M* 
principle  of  development  wiiiiin  her  like  eve .» 
body  else.  If  you  expose  her  to  circumstan^- 
these  circumstances  must  ani  upon  her  in 
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wav  or  another ; they  must  bring  her  out ; and 
she  must  win  a husband  for  herself,  not  get  him 
by  accident,  blind  contact,  or  the  strong  neces- 
sity of  marrying — a necessity  which  has  no 
alternative  in  the  case  of  a heroine  but  the 
grave. 

Such  blunders,  however,  are  now  at  an  end ; 
for  a real  every-day  young  lady  has  come  out  into 
public  life,  and  an  illumination  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  class,  which  must  proceed  either  from 
one  of  themselves  or  from  inspiration.*  But 
we  are  not  going  to  criticise  the  book  ; for  that 
would  bring  us  to  loggerheads  with  the  critics, 
not  one  of  whom  has  the  least  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  charm  they  all  confess.  This  charm  con- 
sists in  its  painting  an  every-day  young  lady  to 
the  life,  and  for  the  first  time ; and  it  by  no  means 
consists,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  in  the  plot,  which 
is  but  indifferently  concocted,  or  in  the  inci- 
dents, that  are  sometimes  destitute  both  of 
social  and  artistical  truth.  Anne  Dysart  her- 
self, however,  is  a masterly  portrait.  Its  living 
eyes  are  upon  us  from  first  to  last,  following  us 
like  the  eyes  of  those  awful  pictures  in  the 
dining-room  of  long  ago,  which  we  could  not 
escape  from  in  any  corner  of  the  room.  But 
Anne’s  eyes  are  not  awful:  they  are  sweet, 
calm,  gentle.  The  whole  figure  is  associated 
with  the  quieter  and  better  parts  of  our  nature. 
It  comes  to  us,  with  its  shy  looks  and  half- 
withdrawn  bands,  like  somebody  we  knew  all 
our  lives,  and  still  know ; somebody  who  walks 
with  us,  mellowing,  but  not  interrupting  our 
thoughts ; somebody  who  sits  by  us  when  we 
are  writing  or  reading,  and  throws  a creamy 
hue  upon  the  paper;  somebody  whoso  breath 
warms  us  when  it  is  cold,  and  whose  shadow 
stands  be.  ween  us  and  the  scorching  sun;  some- 
body, in  short,  who  gives  us  assurance,  we  know 
not  how,  of  an  every-day  young  lady. 

To  paint  a character  which  has  no  salient 
points  demands  a first-rate  artist;  but  to  see 
the  inner  life  of  a quiet,  timid,  retiring  mind, 
is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a poet.  To  sup- 
pose that  there  is  no  inner  life  in  such  minds, 
or  none  worth  observing,  is  a grand  mistake. 
The  crested  wave  may  be  a picturesque  or 
striking  object  in  itself;  but  under  the  calm, 
smooth  surface  of  the  passionless  sea  there  are 
beautiful  things  to  behold — painted  shells,  and 
corals,  And  yellow  sands,  and  sea- plants  stretch- 
ing their  long  waving  arras  up  to  the  light. 
How  many  of  us  sail  on  without  giving  a glance 
to  such  things,  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  frowning 
or  inviting  headland,  or  peopling  the  desert  air 
with  phantoms ! Just  so  do  we  turn  away 
from  what  seems  to  us  the  void  of  every-day 
life  to  grapple  with  the  excitements  of  the 
world. 

Anne  Dysart  is  not  Miss  Douglas’s  Anne 
Dysart : she  is  yours,  ours,  everybody’s.  She  is 
the  very  every-day  young  lady.  The  author 
did  not  invent  her : she  found  her  where  the 


* Anno  Dysnrf,  a Tale  of  Every-day  Life.  3 vola.  Lon- 
don : Colburn.  1850. 


Highlandraan  found  the  tongs — by  the  fireside. 
And  that  is  her  true  position,  where  alone  she 
is  at  home.  When  she  goes  into  society,  unless 
it  be  among  associates,  she  is  always  under 
some  sort  of  alarm.  She  is  told  that  there  is 
company  in  the  drawing-room,  strangers  come 
to  visit— young  ladies  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  accomplishments — and  she  treads  the  stairs 
with  a beating  heart,  feeling  awkward  and 
ignorant,  and  enters  with  a desperate  calmness. 
The  visitors,  however,  like  her,  she  is  so  modest 
and  unobtrusive ; and  the  every-day  young  lady 
is  charmed  and  even  affected  by  their  patron- 
izing kindness.  She  is  reputed  by  these  per- 
sons as  a 4’  nice  girl,  rather  amiable-looking,  but 
not  in  the  least  like  the  heroine  of  a novel.” 
When  she  visits  them  in  return,  she  is  at  first 
oppressed  with  a feeling  of  shyness,  but  at 
length  still  more  overpowered  by  the  kindness 
with  which  she  is  received,  and  she  walks  to 
the  window  to  conceal  her  emotion.  In  this 
position  our  Anne — for  we  deny  that  Miss  Doug- 
las has  any  special  property  in  her— comes  out 
strong : u As  Anne  now  stood,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  the  blackness  of  her  garments  only 
relieved  by  a small  white  collar  and  a pair  of 
cuffs,  the  expression  of  her  countenance  very  pen- 
sive, her  eyes  shining  mildly  in  the  sunlight 
which  was  reflected  from  the  crimson  curtain 
upon  her  at  present  somewhat  pale  cheek,  Mrs. 
Grey,  as  she  whispered  to  Charlotte,  4 Really, 
poor  thing,  she  does  look  very  interesting !’  felt 
the  influence  of  her  peculiar  charm,  without, 
however,  comprehending  its  source.” 

Anne  attracts  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
company,  a harsh-featured,  ungraceful  person, 
under  forty,  with  a large  mouth,  determined 
lips,  deep-set,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  a confused 
mass  of  dark  hair  hanging  over  a large  and  full 
forehead.  Whereupon  she  instantly  feels  un- 
comfortable And  frightened.  But  for  all  that,  it 
is  settled  that  the  bete  noir  walks  home  with 
her;  and  resting  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  his 
arm,  onward  they  go,  these  two  fated  individ- 
uals, in  solemn  silence.  The  conversation  which 
at  length  begins  consists  of  unpolite  questions 
on  the  gentleman’s  part,  and  constrained  an- 
swers on  that  of  the  lady ; but  at  length  she  is 
saved  from  replying  to  a specially  disagreeable 
and  impertinent  interrogatory  by  stumbling  over 
a stone. 

14  Did  you  fall  on  purpose  ?”  said  he.  The 
every-day  young  lady  is  both  frightened  and 
displeased,  and  being  further  urged,  feels  some- 
thing actually  resembling  indignation.  When 
they  part,  it  is  with  a feeling  on  her  part  of  in- 
expressible relief,  and  she  thinks  to  herself  that 
she  had  never  before  met  so  singular  or  so  dis- 
agreeable a man. 

This  is  unpromising:  but  it  is  correct.  The 
every-day  young  lady  thinks  of  the  rough,  odd 
man ; and  he  is  struck  now  and  then  by  a word 
or  a look  in  her  which  piques  his  curiosity  or 
interests  his  feelings.  He  at  length  learns  to 
look  into  her  calm,  soft  eyes,  and  sees  through 
I the  passionless  surface  of  her  character  some 
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precious  things  gleaming  in  its  depths.  The 
following  quotation  will  show  at  what  length  he 
arrives : “ Anne  pondered  for  a few  minutes. 
She  had  a rather  slow  though  a sound  under- 
standing. There  was  some  truth  in  what  Mr. 
Bolton  said,  but  so  great  a want  of  charity,  that 
she  felt  from  the  first  as  if,  some  way  or  other, 
he  could  not  be  quite  right.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  ere  she  discovered  how  ho  was  wrong, 
and  even  then  perhaps  could  not  have  defined 
it.”  She  answered  gravely  and  modestly,  but 
with  less  timidity  than  usual. 

u But  still,  Mr.  Bolton,  it  is  possible  to  be 
both  agreeable  and  sincere.  I know  it  is  pos- 
sible, because  I have  seen  it;  and  I think  that 
though  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  yet, 
as  far  as  my  very  limited  experience  justifies 
me  in  forming  an  opinion,  I should  say  that 
truth,  united  with  kindness,  is  appreciated;  in- 
deed I am  sure  some  people  have  been  liked 
who  never  flattered : I knew  one  person  at 
least  whom  every  body  loved,  who  would  not 
have  told  a falsehood  for  the  world,  and  who 
wu  all  he  seemed.” 

“1  suppose  you  mean  your  father?  Well, 
without  exactly  sharing  in  your  filial  enthusiasm, 
I am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  a superior 
man.” 

M Are  you  indeed  ? Why,  may  I ask  ?”  said 
Anne  very  timidly,  and  venturing  for  the  first 
time  to  put  a question  in  her  turn. 

“ Why  ?”  be  repeated,  with  a momentary 
return  of  the  wonderful  smile.  “ Because  his 
daughter  has  rather  more  simplicity  of  mind, 
rather  more  purity  of  heart,  rather  more  intelli- 
gence, rather  less  frivolity,  rather  less  artifice, 
* rather  fewer  coq  uettish  tricks  to  flatter  the  vanity, 

and  entrap  the  admiration,  of  silly  men — in  short, 
rather  more  sincerity  than  one  meets  every  day ; 
I guess  she  must  have  had  a father  somewhat 
above  the  average.”  Mr.  Bolton  spoke  in  a 
low  tone,  and  there  was  in  his  voice  a depth 
and  a softness  that  struck  his  listener’s  ear  as 
being  altogether  different  from  its  wont.  What- 
ever this  difference  might  be,  however,  it  was 
not  lasting,  for  when,  after  a moment’s  pause, 
he  spoke  again,  it  was  with  an  exaggeration 
even  of  his  ordinary  harshness  both  of  voice  and 
manner : “ But  you  need  not  fancy  I am  paying 
you  a compliment.  - You  are  no  angel ; and 
even  during  our  short  acquaintance,  I have  dis- 
covered in  you  some  faults  and  follies,  and  doubt- 
less there  are  others  behind.  In  some  respects 
you  are  very  childish,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
correct  to  say  womanish”  With  this  rude 
speech,  Mr.  Bolton  concluded,  drawing  back 
with  an  air  of  having  nothing  more  to  say,  and 
assuming  a look  which  seemed  to  forbid  any  one 
to  $)>c&k  to  him. 

But  this  wild  man  chooses  her  for  a wife, 
proposes  for  her  hand — and  is  refused.  Why 
so?  Because  she  was  an  every-day  young 
lady.  He  was  rich ; ho  had  good  points — nay, 
great  ones,  in  his  character : but  he  was  an 
uncomfortable  man.  She  could  not  love  him, 
and  sho  could  not  think  of  marrying  a man  she 


could  not  love.  Had  it  been  the  young  clergy- 
man, the  case  would  have  been  different.  A 
nice  young  man  was  he;  and,  like  all  other 
young  ladies  of  her  class,  Anne  had  her  dreams 
of  gentle  happiness,  and  congeniality  of  temper, 
and  poetry,  and  flowers,  and  sunsets,  and  a 
genteel  cottage.  But  the  young  clergyman 
could  not  afford  to  think  of  an  almost  penniless 
girl  for  a wife;  and  so  poor  Anne's  episode 
was  ended  before  it  w’as  well  begun ; and  the 
affair  would  have  assumed  in  her  solitary  heart 
the  enduring  form  of  a Mystery,  if  exigencies 
had  not  arisen  to  call  forth  feelings  and  resolves 
that  brook  no  such  unsubstantial  companions. 

This  every-day  young  lady  had  a brother  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  brother  fell  into  folly,  and 
misery,  and  sickness,  and  desperate  poverty. 

He  wanted  a friend,  a nurse,  a servant,  and 
she  knew  that  his  bedside  was  her  natural  post. 

The  difficulty  was  to  get  so  far  with  her  poor 
little  funds;  but  this  is  accomplished,  and  in- 
stead of  the  outside  of  the  mail  on  a wintry 
night,  she  has  even  had  the  good-fortune  to 
enjoy  an  inside  seat,  some  gentleman  being 
seized  with  the  caprice  of  encountering  the  frost 
and  snow.  This  gentleman,  she  discovers  af- 
terward, is  her  discarded  lover;  and  be — how 
many  discoveries  does  he  make ! The  every- 
day young  lady,  thrown  into  the  battle  of  cir- 
cumstances, rises  with  the  strife.  She  who 
bad  been  accustomed  to  sit  silent,  seeming  to 
agree  with  others  in  what  wTas  untrue,  merely 
from  want  of  courage,  now  endures  without 
flinching  the  extremities  even  of  actual  want. 

Now  come  out,  one  by  one,  obvious  to  the  sight, 
the  thousand  beautiful  things  in  the  depths  of 
her  quiet  mind ; and  the  eyes  of  the  odd  gentle- 
man are  dimmed  with  emotion  as  he  looks  at 
them.  Already  had  she  begun  to  wonder  at 
this  man,  to  call  bis  austerity  melancholy,  to 
grieve  that  he  was  unhappy,  to  think  what  be 
could  be  thinking  about ; and  now,  when  she 
and  her  darling  brother  arc  saved,  protected, 
held  up  by  his  strong  hand,  the  hold  he  lakes 
of  her  imagination  communicates  itself  insensi- 
bly to  her  heart.  His  features  lose  their  harsh- 
ness ; his  deep-set  eyes  become  soft ; his  lips 
relax;  and  finally,  he  cuts  his  hair.  What 
more  needs  be  said  ? 

But  we  take  leave  to  disagree  with  this  in- 
dividual in  his  idea  that  Anne  Dys&rt  has  more 
simplicity,  purity,  and  quiet  intelligence  than 
other  every-day  young  ladies.  She  is,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  than  a type  of  the  class; 
and  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  resemblance  in 
her  portrait  being  at  once  recognized.  We  do 
not  stand  upon  the  color  of  her  hair,  or  eyes,  or 
other  physical  characteristics,  for  these  are 
mere  averages,  and  may  be  very  different  in 
our  Anne  and  yours;  but  her  shyness,  hesita- 
tion, and  cowardice — her  modesty,  gentleness, 
and  truth — these  arc  stereotyped  trails,  and  are 
the  same  in  all.  But  when  such  qualities  rise, 
or  become  metamorphosed,  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  life,  how  do  we  recognize  them?  By 
intuition.  We  acknowledge  in  others  the  prio- 
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ciple  of  development  we  feel  in  ourselves.  Our 
fault  is,  that  we  pass  over  as  worthy  of  no  re- 
mark, no  careful  tending,  no  holy  reverence, 
the  slumbering  germs  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  the  female  character,  and  suffer 
our  attention  to  be  engrossed  by  its  affectations 
and  monstrosities.  Let  us  correct  this  fever 
of  the  taste.  Let  us  learn  to  enjoy  the  still 
waters  and  quiet  pastures.  When  we  see  an 
every-day  young  lady  flitting  about  our  rooms, 
or  crossing  our  paths,  or  wandering  by  our  side, 
let  us  regard  her  no  more  as  if  she  were  a 
shadow,  or  a part  of  the  common  atmosphere, 
necessary,  though  unheeded ; let  us  look  upon 
her  with  fondness  and  respect,  and  if  we  would 
be  blessed  ourselves,  let  us  say — God  bless 
her ! 

[From  Dickens'a  Household  Words.] 

HISTORY  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  BANK 
NOTE  FORGERIES. 

T7I0TTPS  division  of  violin-playing  into  two 
« great  classes — good  playing  and  bad  play- 
ing— is  applicable  to  Bank  note  making.  The 
processes  employed  in  manufacturing  good  Bank 
notes  have  been  often  described ; we  shall  now 
cover  a few  pages  wilh  a faint  outline  of  the 
various  arts,  stratagems,  and  contrivances  em- 
ployed in  concocting  bad  Bank  notes.  The  pic- 
ture can  not  be  drawn  with  very  distinct  or 
strong  markings.  The  tableaux  from  which  it 
is  copied  are  so  intertwisted  and  complicated 
with  clever,  slippery,  ingenious  scoundrelism, 
that  a finished  chart  of  it  would  be  worse  than 
morally  displeasing : it  would  be  tedious. 

All  arts  require  time  and  experience  for  their 
development.  When  any  thing  great  is  to  be 
done,  first  attempts  are  nearly  always  failures. 
The  first  Bank  note  forgery  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  its  story  has  a spice  of  romance 
in  it.  The  affair  has  never  been  circumstan- 
tially told ; but  some  research  enables  us  to  de- 
tail it : 

In  the  month  of  August,  1757,  a gentleman 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  named  Bliss,  advertised  for  a clerk. 
There  were,  as  was  usual  even  at  that  time, 
many  applicants ; but  the  successful  one  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-six,  named  Richard  Wil- 
liam Vaughan.  His  manners  were  so  winning, 
and  his  demeanor  so  much  that  of  a gentleman 
(he  belonged  indeed  to  a good  county  family  in 
Staffordshire,  and  had  been  a student  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Oxford),  that  Mr.  Bliss  at  once  en- 
gaged him.  Nor  had  he  occasion,  during  the 
time  the  new  clerk  served  him,  to  repent  the 
step.  Vaughan  was  so  diligent,  intelligent,  and 
steady,  that  not  even  when  it  transpired  that  he 
was,  commercially  speaking,  “under  a cloud,” 
did  his  master  lessen  confidence  in  him.  Some 
inquiry  into  his  antecedents  showed  that  he  had, 
while  at  College,  been  extravagant;  that  his 
friends  had  removed  him  thence ; set  him  up  in 
Stafford  as  a wholesale  linen-draper,  with  a 
branch  establishment  in  Aldersgate-atreet.  Lon- 
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don ; that  he  had  failed,  and  that  there  was 
some  difficulty  about  his  certificate.  But  so 
well  did  he  excuse  his  early  failings,  and  ac- 
count for  his  misfortunes,  that  his  employer  did 
not  check  the  regard  he  felt  growing  toward 
him.  Their  intercourse  was  not  merely  that  of 
master  and  servant.  Vaughan  was  a frequent 
guest  at  Bliss’s  table ; by-and-by  a daily  visitor 
to  his  wife,  and — to  his  ward. 

Miss  Bliss  was  a young  lady  of  some  attrac- 
tions, not  the  smallest  of  which  was  a handsome 
fortune.  Young  Vaughan  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  He  was  well-looking,  well-in- 
formed, dressed  well,  and  evidently  made  love 
well,  for  he  won  the  young  lady’s  heart.  The 
guardian  was  not  flinty-hearted,  and  acted  like 
a sensible  man  of  the  world.  “It  was  not,” 
he  said  on  a subsequent  and  painful  occasion, 

“ till  I learned  from  the  servants,  and  observed 
by  the  girl’s  behavior,  that  she  greatly  approv- 
ed Richard  Vaughan,  that  I consented ; but  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  it  appear  that 
he  could  maintain  her.  I had  no  doubt  of  his 
character  as  a servant,  and  I knew  his  family 
were  respectable.  His  brother  is  an  eminent 
attorney.”  Vaughan  boasted  that  his  mother 
(his  father  was  dead)  was  willing  to  re-in$tate 
him  in  business  with  a thousand  pounds ; five 
hundred  of  which  was  to  be  settled  upon  Miss 
Bliss  for  her  separate  use. 

So  far  all  went  on  prosperously.  Providing 
Richard  Vaughan  could  attain  a position  satis- 
factory to  the  Blisses,  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place  on  the  Easter  Monday  following,  which, 
the  Calendar  tells  us,  happened  early  in  April, 

1758.  With  this  understanding,  he  left  Mr. 

Bliss’s  service,  to  push  his  fortune. 

Months  passed  on,  and  Vaughan  appears  to 
have  made  no  way  in  the  world.  He  had  not 
even  obtained  his  bankrupt’s  certificate.  His 
visits  to  his  affianced  were  frequent,  and  his 
protestations  passionate ; but  he  had  effected 
nothing  substantial  toward  a happy  union.  Miss 
Bliss’s  guardian  grew  impatient ; and,  although 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  young 
lady’s  affection  for  Vaughan  was  otherwise  than 
deep  and  sincere,  yet  even  she  began  to  lose 
confidence  in  him.  His  excuses  were  evidently 
evasive,  and  not  always  true.  The  time  fixed 
for  the  wedding  was  fagt  approaching;  and 
Vaughan  saw  that  something  must  be  done  to 
restore  the  young  lady’s  confidence. 

About  three  weeks  before  the  appointed 
Easter  Tuesday,  Vaughan  wont  to  his  mistress 
in  high  spirits.  All  was  right : his  certificate 
was  to  be  granted  in  a day  or  two ; his  family 
had  come  forward  with  the  money,  and  he  was 
to  continue  the  Aldersgate  business  he  had 
previously  carried  on  as  a branch  of  the  Stafford 
trade.  The  capital  he  had  waited  so  long 
for,  was  at  length  forthcoming.  In  fact,  here 
were  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  the  five 
hundred  he  was  to  settle  on  his  beloved.  Vaugh- 
an then  produced  twelve  twenty- pound  notes; 

Miss  Bliss  oould  scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  She 
examined  them.  The  paper  she  remarked 
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seemed  rather  thicker  than  usual.  “ Oh,”  said 
Bliss,  “ all  Bank  bills  are  not  alike.”  The  girl 
was  naturally  much  pleased.  She  would  hasten 
to  apprize  Mistress  Bliss  of  the  good  news. 

Not  for  the  world ! So  far  from  letting  any 
living  soul  know  he  had  placed  so  much  money 
in  her  hands,  Yaughan  exacted  an  oath  of  se- 
cresy  from  her,  and  sealed  the  notes  up  in  a par- 
cel with  his  own  seal ; making  her  swear  that 
she  would  on  no  account  open  it  till  after  their 
marriage. 

Some  days  after,  that  is,  “ on  the  twenty- 
second  of  March,”  (1758) — we  are  describing 
the  scene  in  Mr.  Bliss’s  own  words — u I was 
sitting  with  my  wife  by  the  fireside.  The 
prisoner  and  the  girl  were  sitting  in  the  same 
room — which  was  a small  one — and,  although 
they  whispered,  I could  distinguish  that  Yaugh- 
an was  very  urgent  to  have  something  returned 
which  be  had  previously  given  to  her.  She 
refused,  and  Yaughan  went  away  in  an  angry 
mood.  I then  studied  the  girl’s  face,  and  saw 
that  it  expressed  much  dissatisfaction.  Pres- 
ently a tear  broke  out.  I then  spoke,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  the  dispute.  She  refused  to 
tell,  and  I told  her  that,  until  she  did,  I would 
not  see  her.  The  next  day  I asked  the  same 
question  of  Vaughan ; he  hesitated.  ‘ Oh  P I 
said,  ‘ I dare  say  it  is  some  ten  or  twelve  pound 
matter — something  to  buy  a wedding  bauble 
with.’  He  answered  that  it  was  much  more 
than  that — it  was  near  three  hundred  pounds  ! 
“ But  why  all  this  secresy  ?”  I said  j and  he 
answered  it  was  not  proper  for  people  to  know 
he  had  so  much  money  till  his  certificate  was 
signed.  I then  asked  him  to  what  intent  he 
had  left  the  notes  with  the  young  lady  ? He 
said,  as  I had  of  late  suspected  him,  he  designed 
to  give  her  a proof  of  his  affection  and  truth.  I 
said,  ‘ You  have  demanded  them  in  such  a way 
that  it  must  be  construed  as  an  abatement  of 
your  affection  toward  her.’  ” Yaughan  was 
again  exceedingly  urgent  in  asking  back  the 
packet ; but  Bliss,  remembering  his  many  eva- 
sions, and  supposing  that  this  was  a trick,  de- 
clined advising  his  niece  to  restore  the  parcel 
without  proper  consideration.  The  very  next 
day  it  was  discovered  that  the  notes  were 
counterfeit. 

This  occasioned  stricter  inquiries  into  Vaugh- 
an’s previous  career.  It  turned  out  that  he 
bore  the  character  in  his  native  place  of  a dis- 
sipated, and  not  very  scrupulous  person.  The 
intention  of  his  mother  to  assist  him  was  an 
entire  fabrication,  and  he  had  given  Miss  Bliss 
the  forged  notes  solely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving her  on  that  matter.  Meanwhile  the 
forgeries  became  known  to  the  authorities,  and 
he  was  arrested.  By  what  means,  does  not 
clearly  appear.  The  u Annual  Register  ” says 
that  one  of  the  engravers  gave  information ; but 
we  find  nothing  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
to  support  that  statement ; neither  was  it  cor- 
roborated at  Vaughan’s  trial. 

When  Yaughan  was  arrested  he  thrust  a 
pie<-e  of  paper  into  his  mouth,  and  began  to 


chew  it  violently.  It  was,  however,  rescued, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  forged  notes ; four- 
teen of  them  were  found  on  his  person,  and 
when  his  lodgings  were  searched  twenty  more 
were  discovered. 

Vaughan  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the 
seventh  of  April,  before  Lord  Mansfield.  The 
manner  of  the  forgery  was  detailed  minutely  at 
the  trial : On  the  first  of  March  (about  a week 
before  he  gave  the  twelve  notes  to  the  young 
lady),  Vaughan  called  on  Mr.  John  Corbould,  an 
engraver,  and  gave  an  order  for  a promissory 
note  to  be  engraved  with  these  words : 

“ No. . 

“ I promise  to  pay  to , or  Bearer, 

, London .” 

There  was  to  be  a Britannia  in  the  corner. 
When  it  was  done,  Mr.  Sneed  (for  that  was  the 
alia*  Yaughan  adopted),  came  again,  but  ob- 
jected to  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  Bri- 
tannia was  not  good,  and  the  words  “I  promise” 
were  too  near  the  edge  of  the  plate.  Another 
was  in  consequence  engraved,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  Vaughan  took  it  away.  He  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  a printer,  and  had  forty-eight 
impressions  taken  on  thin  paper,  provided  by 
himself.  Meanwhile,  he  had  ordered,  on  the 
same  morning,  of  Mr.  Charles  Fourdrinier,  an- 
other engraver,  a second  plate,  with  what  be 
called  “ a direction,”  in  the  words,  u For  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland.” This  was  done,  and  about  a week 
later  he  brought  some  paper,  each  sheet  “ folded 
up,”  said  the  witness,  “ very  curiously,  so  that 
I could  not  see  what  was  in  them.  I was  go- 
ing to  take  the  papers  from  him,  but  he  said  he 
must  go  up-stairs  with  me,  and  see  them 
worked  off  himself.  I took  him  up-stairs ; he 
would  not  let  me  have  them  out  of  his  hands. 
I took  a sponge  and  wetted  them,  and  put  them 
one  by  one  on  the  plate  in  order  for  printing 
them.  After  my  boy  had  done  two  or  three  of 
them,  I went  down-stairs,  and  my  boy  worked 
the  rest  off,  and  the  prisoner  came  down  and 
paid  me.” 

Here  the  court  pertinently  asked,  u What 
imagination  had  you  when  a man  thus  came  to 
you  to  print  on  secret  paper,  * the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England?’” 

The  engraver’s  reply  was : “ I then  did  not 
suspect  any  thing.  But  I shall  take  care  for 
the  future.”  As  this  was  the  first  Bank  of 
England  note  forgery  that  was  ever  perpetrated, 
the  engraver  was  held  excused. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  reporters,  that,  in  their  account 
of  the  trial,  Miss  Bliss’s  name  is  not  mentioned. 
Her  designation  is  “a  young  lady.”  We  sub- 
join the  notes  of  her  evidence  : 

UA  young  lady  (sworn).  The  prisoner  de- 
livered me  some  bills  ; these  are  the  same  (pro- 
ducing twelve  counterfeit  bank  notes  sealed  up 
in  a cover,  for  twenty  pounds  each),  said  that 
they  were  Bank  bills.  I said  they  were  thicker 
paper — he  said  all  bills  are  not  alike.  I was  to 
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keep  them  till  after  we  were  married.  He  put 
them  into  my  hands  to  show  he  put  confidence 
in  me,  and  desired  me  not  to  show  them  to  any 
body;  sealed  them  up  with  his  own  seal,  and 
obliged  me  by  an  oath  not  to  discover  them  to 
any  body.  And  I did  not  till  he  had  discovered 
them  himself.  He  was  to  settle  so  much  in 
stock  on  me.” 

Vaughan  urged  in  his  defense,  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  deceive  his  affianced,  and  that  he 
intended  to  destroy  all  the  notes  after  his  mar- 
riage. But  it  had  been  proved  that  the  pris- 
oner had  asked  one  John  Ballingar  to  change 
first  one,  and  then  twenty  of  the  notes;  but 
which  that  person  was  unable  to  do.  Besides, 
had  his  sole  object  been  to  dazzle  Miss  Bliss 
with  his  fictitious  wealth,  he  would,  most  prob- 
ably, have  intrusted  more,  if  not  all  the  notes, 
to  her  keeping. 

He  was  found  guilty,  and  passed  the  day  that 
had  beeo'fixed  for  his  wedding,  as  a condemned 
criminal. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1758,  Richard  William 
Vaughan  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  By  his 
side,  on  the  same  gallows,  there  was  another 
forger:  William  Boodgere,  a military  officer, 
who  had  forged  a draught  on  an  army  agent 
named  Calcroft,  and  expiated  the  offense  with 
the  first  forger  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 

The  gallows  may  seem  hard  measure  to  have 
meted  out  to  Vaughan,  when  it  is  considered 
that  none  of  his  notes  were  negotiated,  and  no 
person  suffered  by  his  fraud.  Not  one  of  the 
forty-eight  notes,  except  the  twelve  delivered  to 
Miss  Bliss,  had  been  out  of  his  possession ; in- 
deed, the  imitation  must  have  been  very  clum- 
sily executed,  and  detection  would  have  instant- 
ly followed  any  attempt  to  pass  the  counterfeits. 
There  was  no  endeavor  to  copy  the  style  of 
engraving  on  a real  bank  note.  That  was  left 
to  the  engraver ; and  as  each  sheet  passed 
through  the  press  twice,  the  words  added  at 
the  second  printing,  44  For  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,”  could  have 
fallen  into  their  proper  place  on  any  one  of  the 
sheets,  only  by  a miracle.  But  what  would 
have  made  the  forgery  clear  to  even  a super- 
ficial observer,  was  the  singular  omission  of  the 
second  “n”  in  the  word  England.* 

The  criticism  on  Vaughan’s  noto  of  a bank 
clerk  examined  on  the  trial  was : 44  There  is 
some  resemblance,  to  be  sure;  but  this  note” 
(that  upon  which  the  prisoner  was  tried)  44  is 
numbered  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty,  and  we  never  reach  so  high  a number.” 
Besides  there  was  no  water-mark  in  the  paper. 
The  note  of  which  a fac-simile  appeared  in  our 
eighteenth  number,  and  dated  so  early  as  1699, 
has  a regular  design  in  the  texture  of  the  paper; 
showing  that  the  water-mark  is  as  old  as  the 
bank  notes  themselves. 

Vaughan  was  greatly  commiserated.  But 

* Bad  orthography  was  by  no  meant  uncommon  in  the 
moat  important  documents  at  that  period ; the  days  of 
the  week,  in  the  day  books  of  the  Bank  of  England  itself, 
are  spelled  in  a variety  of  ways. 
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despite  the  unskillfulness  of  the  forgery,  and  the 
insignificant  consequences  which  followed  it,  the 
crime  was  considered  of  too  dangerous  a char- 
acter not  to  be  marked,  from  its  very  novelty, 
with  exemplary  punishment.  Hanging  created 
at  that  time  no  remorse  in  the  public  mind,  and 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  set  up  Vaughan  as 
a warning  to  all  future  bank-note  forgers.  The 
crime  was  too  dangerous  not  to  be  marked  with 
the  severest  penalties.  Forgery  differs  from 
other  crimes  not  less  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
spoil  it  may  obtain,  and  of  the  injury  it  inflicts, 
than  in  the  facilities  attending  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  common  thief  finds  a limit  to  his 
depredations  in  the  bulkiness  of  his  booty,  which 
is  generally  confined  to  such  property  as  he  can 
carry  about  his  person ; the  swindler  raises  in- 
superable and  defeating  obstacles  to  his  frauds 
if  the  amount  he  seeks  to  obtain  is  so  consider- 
able as  to  awaken  close  vigilance  or  inquiry. 

To  carry  their  projects  to  any  very  profitable 
extent,  these  criminals  are  reduced  to  the  haz- 
ardous necessity  of  acting  in  concert,  and  thus 
infinitely  increasing  the  risks  of  detection.  But 
the  forger  need  have  no  accomplice ; he  is  bur- 
dened with  no  bulky  and  suspicious  property; 
he  needs  no  receiver  to  assist  his  contrivances. 

The  skill  of  his  own  individual  right  hand  can 
command  thousands;  often  with  the  certainty 
of  not  being  detected,  and  oftener  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  enable  him  to  baffle  the  pursuit 
of  justice. 

It  was  a long  time  before  Vaughan’s  rude 
attempt  was  improved  upon  : but  in  the  same 
year  (1758),  another  department  of  the  crime 
was  commenced  with  perfect  success ; namely, 
an  ingenious  alteration,  for  fraudulent  purposes, 
of  real  bank  notes.  A few  months  after  Vaugh- 
an’s execution,  one  of  the  northern  mails  was 
stopped  and  robbed  by  a highwayman  ; several 
bank  notes  were  comprised  in  the  spoil,  and  the 
robber,  setting  up  with  these  as  a gentleman, 
went  boldly  to  the  Hatfield  Post-office,  ordered 
a chaise  aud  four,  rattled  away  down  the  road, 
and  changed  a note  at  every  change  of  horses. 

The  robbery  was,  of  course,  soon  made  known, 
and  the  numbers  and  dates  of  the  stolen  notes 
were  advertised  as  having  been  stopped  at  the 
bank.  To  the  genius  of  a highwayman  this 
offered  but  a small  obstacle,  and  the  gentleman- 
thief  changed  all  the  figures  44 1 ” he  could  find 
into  44  4’s.”  These  notes  passed  currently 
enough ; but,  on  reaching  the  bank,  the  altera- 
tion was  detected,  and  the  last  holder  was  re- 
fused payment.  As  that  person  had  given  a 
valuable  consideration  for  the  note,  he  brought 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount ; and 
at  the  trial  it  was  ruled  by  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, that  44  any  person  paying  a valuable  con- 
sideration for  a bank  note,  payable  to  bearer,  in 
a fair  courso  of  business,  has  an  understood 
right  to  receive  the  money  of  the  bank.” 

It  took  a quarter  of  a century  to  bring  the 
art  of  forging  bank  notes  to  perfection.  In 
1779,  this  was  nearly  attained  by  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  named  Mathison,  a watchmaker, 
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from  the  matrimonial  village  of  Gretna  Green. 
Having  learned  the  arts  of  engraving  and  of  sim- 
ulating signatures,  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  notes 
of  the  Darlington  Bank ; but,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  skill,  was  not  cautious  in  passing 
them,  was  suspected,  and  absconded  to  Edin- 
burgh. Scorning  to  let  his  talent  be  wasted,  he 
favored  the  Scottish  public  with  many  spurious 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  notes,  and  regularly 
forged  his  way  by  their  aid  to  London.  At  the 
end  of  February  he  took  handsome  lodgings  in 
the  Strand,  opposite  Arundcl-street.  His  indus- 
try was  remarkable  : for,  by  the  12th  of  March, 
he  had  planed  and  polished  rough  pieces  of 
copper,  engraved  them,  forged  the  water-mark, 
printed  and  negotiated  several  impressions.  His 
plan  was  to  travel  and  to  purchase  articles  in 
shops.  He  bought  a pair  of  shoe-buckles  at 
Coventry  with  a forged  note,  which  was  event- 
ually detected  at  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
had  got  so  bold  that  he  paid  such  frequent  visits 
in  Thread  needle-street,  that  the  bank  clerks 
became  familiar  with  his  person.  He  was  con- 
tinually changing  notes  of  one,  for  another  de- 
nomination. These  were  his  originals,  which 
he  procured  to  make  spurious  copies  of.  One 
day  seven  thousand  pounds  came  in  from  the 
Stamp  Office.  There  was  a dispute  about  one 
of  the  notes.  Mathison,  who  was  present, 
though  at  some  distance,  declared,  oracularly, 
that  the  note  was  a good  one.  How  could  he 
know  so  well  ? A dawn  of  suspicion  arose  in 
the  minds  of  the  clerks  5 one  trail  led  into 
another,  and  Mathison  was  finally  apprehended. 
So  well  were  his  notes  forged  that,  on  the  trial, 
an  experienced  bank  clerk  declared,  he  could 
not  tell  whether  the  note  handed  him  to  ex- 
amine was  forged  or  not.  Mathison  offered  to 
reveal  his  secret  of  forging  the  water-mark,  if 
mercy  were  shown  to  him ; this  wras  refused, 
and  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

Mathison  was  a genius  in  his  criminal  way, 
but  a greater  than  he  appeared  in  1786.  In 
that  year  perfection  seemed  to  have  been 
reached.  So  considerable  was  the  circulation 
of  spurious  paper-money,  that  it  appeared  as  if 
some  unknown  power  had  set  up  a bank  of  its 
own.  Notes  were  issued  from  it,  and  readily 
passed  current,  in  hundreds  and  thousands. 
They  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  paper  of  Threadneedlc-strect.  Indeed, 
when  one  was  presented  there,  in  duo  course, 
so  complete  were  all  its  parts;  so  masterly  the 
engraving;  so  correct  the  signatures;  so  skill- 
ful the  water-mark,  that  it  was  promptly  paid  ; 
and  only  discovered  to  be  a forgery  when  it 
reached  a particular  department.  From  that 
period  forged  paper  continued  to  be  presented^ 
especially  at  the  time  of  lottery  drawing.  Con- 
sultations were  held  with  the  police.  Plans 
were  laid  to  help  detection.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  trace  the  forger.  Clarke,  the  best  de- 
tective of  his  day,  went,  like  a sluth-hound,  on 
the  track ; for  in  those  days  the  expressive 
word  “ blood-money  ” was  known.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  there  was  little  difficulty ; but,  be- 


yond that,  consummate  art  defied  the  ingenoin 
of  the  officer.  In  whatever  way  the  cote 
came,  the  train  of  discovery  always  pan**!  $ 
the  lottery-offices.  Advertisements  offering 
large  rewards  were  circulated ; bnt  the  on 
known  forger  baffled  detection. 

While  this  base  paper  was  in  fall  currency 
there  appeared  an  advertisement  in  the  DaiJ? 
Advertiser  for  a servant.  The  successful  ap- 
plicant was  a young  man,  in  the  employment  § 
a musical-instrument  maker ; who,  some  tins 
after,  was  called  upon  by  a coachman,  and  in* 
formed  that  the  advertiser  was  waiting  in  a 
coach  to  see  him.  The  young  man  was  desired 
to  enter  the  conveyance,  where  he  beheld  a 
person  with  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
foreigner,  sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  apparently 
troubled  with  the  gout.  A camlet  surtoot  was 
buttoned  round  his  mouth  ; a large  patch  vaf 
placed  over  his  left  eye  ; and  nearly  every  pri 
of  his  face  was  concealed.  He  affected  much 
infirmity.  He  had  a faint  hectic  cough;  and 
invariably  presented  the  patched  side  to  the 
view  of  the  servant.  After  some  conversati®- 
in  the  course  of  which  he  represented  hinweP 
as  guardian  to  a young  nobleman  of  great  for- 
tune— the  interview  concluded  with  the  engage 
ment  of  the  applicant ; and  the  new  servant  was 
directed  to  call  on  Mr.  Brank,  at  29,  TitchfieJd- 
street,  Oxford-street.  At  this  interview,  Break 
inveighed  against  his  whimsical  word  for  hi* 
love  of  speculating  in  lottery  tickets;  and  taM 
the  servant  that  his  principal  duty  wonld  be  to 
purchase  them.  After  one  or  two  meetings,  at 
each  of  which  Brank  kept  his  face  muffled,  be 
handed  r forty  and  twenty  pound  bank  note; 
told  the  servant  to  be  very  careful  not  to  lose 
them ; and  directed  him  to  buy  lottery-tickets 
at  separate  offices.  The  young  man  fulfill 
his  instructions,  and  at  the  moment  he  was  re- 
turning, was  suddenly  called  by  his  einpfoyff 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  congratulated 
on  his  rapidity,  and  then  told  to  go  to  vano« 
other  offices  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  K°P 
Exchange,  and  to  purchase  more  shares-  Foot 
hundred  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes  treff 
handed  him,  and  the  wishes  of  the  mysteno® 
Mr.  Brank  were  satisfactorily  effected  Tbe» 
scenes  were  continually  enacted.  Notes  to  * 
large  amount  were  thus  circulated;  lottery- 
tickets  purchased  : and  Mr.  Brank — 
a coach,  with  his  face  studiously  concealed" 
was  ever  ready  on  the  spot  to  receive  them 
The  surprise  of  the  servant  was  somewhat  ex- 
cited ; but  had  he  known  that  from  the  pen™ 
he  left  his  master  to  purchase  the  tickets,  cee 
female  figure  accompanied  all  his  movements, 
that  when  he  entered  the  offices,  it  waited 
the  door,  peered  cautiously  in  at  the  window, 
hovered  around  him  like  a second  shadow, 
watched  him  carefully,  and  never  left  him  Dn* 
once  more  he  was  in  the  company  of  his  em- 
ployer— that  surprise  would  have  been  grea  J 
increased.*  Again  and  again  were  these  extra- 
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ordinary  scenes  rehearsed.  At  last  the  Bank 
obtained  a clew,  and  the  servant  was  taken  into 
custody.  The  directors  imagined  that  they  bad 
secured  the  actor  of  so  many  parts;  that  the 
flood  of  forged  notes  which  had  inundated  that 
establishment  would  at  length  be  dammed  up  at 
its  source.  Their  hopes  proved  fallacious,  and 
it  was  found  that  “ Old  Patch”  (as  the  mysteri- 
ous forger  was,  from  the  servant’s  description, 
nick-named)  had  been  sufficiently  clever  to  baffie 
the  Bank  directors.  The  house  in  Titcbfield- 
street  was  searched;  but  Mr.  Brank  had  de- 
serted it,  and  not  a trace  of  a single  implement 
of  forgery  was  to  be  seen. 

All  that  could  be  obtained  was  some  little 
knowledge  of  44  Old  Patch’s”  proceedings.  It 
appeared  that  he  carried  on  his  paper  coining 
entirely  by  himself.  His  only  confidant  was 
his  mistress.  He  was  his  own  engraver.  He 
even  made  bis  own  ink.  He  manufactured  his 
own  paper.  With  a private  press  he  worked 
bis  own  notes  ; and  counterfeited  the  signatures 
of  the  cashiers,  completely.  But  these  discov- 
eries had  no  effect ; for  it  became  evident  that 
Mr.  Patch  had  set  up  a press  elsewhere.  Al- 
though his  secret  continued  as  impenetrable, 
his  notes  became  as  plentiful  as  ever.  Five 
years  of  unbounded  prosperity  ought  to  have 
satisfied  him  ; but  it  did  not.  Success  seemed 
to  p&ll  him.  His  genius  was  of  that  insatiable 
order  which  demands  new  excitements,  and  a 
constant  succession  of  new  flights.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a newspaper  of  1786 
relates  to  the  same  individual : 

44  On  the  17th  of  December,  ten  pounds  were 
paid  into  the  Bank,  for  which  the  clerk,  as 
usual,  gave  a ticket  to  receive  a Bank  note  of 
equal  value.  This  ticket  ought  to  have  been 
carried  immediately  to  the  cashier,  instead  of 
which  the  bearer  took  it  home,  and  curiously 
added  an  0 to  the  original  sum,  and  returning, 
presented  it  so  altered  to  the  cashier,  for  which 
he  received  a note  of  one  hundred  pounds.  In 
the  evening,  the  clerks  found  a deficiency  in 
the  accounts ; and  on  examining  the  tickets  of 
the  day,  not  only  that  but  two  others  were  dis- 
covered to  have  been  obtained  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  one,  the  figure  1 was  altered 
to  4,  and  in  another  to  5,  by  which  the  artist 
received,  upon  the  whole,  nearly  one  thousand 
pounds.” 

To  that  princely  felony,  Old  Patch,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  added  smaller  misdemeanors 
which  one  would  think  were  far  beneath  his 
notice  ; except  to  convince  himself  and  his  mis- 
tress of  the  unbounded  facility  of  his  genius  for 
fraud. 

At  that  period,  the  affluent  public  wore  sad- 
dled with  a tax  on  plate  ; and  many  experi- 
ments were  made  to  evade  it.  Among  others, 
one  wcur  invented  by  a Mr.  Charles  Price,  a 
stock-jobber  and  lottery-office  keeper,  which, 
for  a time,  puzzled  the  tax-gatherer.  Mr. 
Charles  Price  lived  in  great  style,  gave  splen- 
did dinners,  and  did  every  thing  on  the  grandest 
scale.  Yet  Mr.  Charles  Price  had  no  plate  1 
Yw.f4.-No.  6.1—3  B _ 
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The  authorities  could  not  find  so  much  as  a 
silver  tooth-pick  on  his  magnificent  premises. 
In  truth,  what  he  was  too  cunning  to  possess, 
he  borrowed.  For  one  of  his  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments, he  hired  the  plate  of  a silversmith  in 
Cornhill,  and  left  the  value  in  bank  notes  as  se- 
curity for  its  safe  return.  One  of  these  notes 
having  proved  a forgery,  was  traced  to  Mr. 
Charles  Price ; and  Mr.  Charles  Price  was  not 
to  be  found  at  that  particular  junoture.  Al- 
though this  excited  no  surprise — for  he  was 
often  an  absentee  from  his  office  for  short  pe- 
riods— yet  in  due  course,  and  as  a formal  mat- 
ter of  business,  an  officer  was  set  to  find  him, 
and  to  ask  his  explanation  regarding  the  false 
note.  After  tracing  a man,  who  he  had  a strong 
notion  was  Mr.  Charles  Price,  through  count- 
less lodgings  and  innumerable  disguises,  the 
officer  (to  use  his  own  expression)  44  nabbed  ” 
Mr.  Charles  Price.  But,  as  Mr.  Clarke  ob- 
served, his  prisoner  and  his  prisoner’s  lady  were 
even  then  44  too  many”  for  him;  for,  although 
he  lost  not  a moment  in  trying  to  secure  the 
forging  implements,  after  he  had  discovered  that 
Mr.  Charles  Price,  and  Mr.  Brank,  and  Old 
Patch,  were  all  concentrated  in  the  person  of 
his  prisoner,  he  found  the  lady  had  destroyed 
every  trace  of  evidence.  Not  a vestige  of  the 
forging  factory  was  left.  Not  the  point  of  a 
graver,  nor  a single  spot  of  ink,  nor  a shred  of 
silver  paper,  nor  a scrap  of  any  body’s  hand- 
writing, was  to  be  met  with.  Despite,  how- 
ever, this  paucity  of  evidence  to  convict  him, 
Mr.  Charles  Price  had  not  the  courage  to  face 
a jury,  and  eventually  he  saved  the  judicature 
and  the  Tyburn  executive  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, by  hanging  himself  in  Bridewell. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Charles  Price  has  never 
been  surpassed ; and  even  after  the  darkest  era 
in  the  history  of  Bank  forgeries — which  dates 
from  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1797 — “Old  Patch”  was  still  remem- 
bered as  the  Caesar  of  Forgers. 


THE  OLDEST  INHABITANT  OF  THE 
PLACE  DE  GREVE. 

THE  Poliee  Courts  of  London  have  often  dis- 
played many  a curious  character,  many  a 
strange  scene,  many  an  exquisite  bit  of  dialogue ; 
so  have  the  Polico  Courts  in  Ireland,  especially 
at  the  Petty  Sessions  in  Kilrush ; but  we  are 
not  so  well  aware  of  how  often  a scene  of  rich 
and  peculiar  humor  occurs  in  the  Police  tribu- 
ncaux  of  Paris.  We  will  proceed  to  give  the 
reader  a “ taste  of  their  quality,” 

An  extremely  old  woman,  all  in  rags,  was 
continually  found  begging  in  the  streets,  and 
the  Polico  having  good-naturedly  let  her  off 
several  times,  were  at  last  obliged  to  take  her 
in  charge,  and  bring  her  into  the  court.  Several 
magistrates  were  sitting.  The  following  dia- 
logue took  place  between  the  President  and  the 
old  woman. 

President . — Now,  my  good  woman,  what 
have  you  to  say  for  yoursolf  ? You  have  been 
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frequently  warned  by  the  Police,  but  you  have 
persisted  in  troubling  peoplo  with  begging. 

Old  Woman  (in  a humble , quavering  lone). — 
Ah,  Monsieur  le  President,  it  is  not  so  much 
trouble  to  other  people  as  it  is  to  me.  I am  a 
very  old  woman. 

Pres. — Come,  come,  you  must  leave  off  beg- 
ging, or  I shall  be  obliged  to  punish  you. 

Old  W. — But,  Monsieur  le  President,  I can 
not  live  without — I must  beg — pardon  me, 
Monsieur — I am  obliged  to  beg. 

Pres. — But  I say  you  must  not.  Can  you  do 
no  work  ? 

Old  W. — Ah,  no,  Monsieur ; I am  too  old. 

Pres. — Can’t  you  sell  something — little  cakes 
— bonbons ? 

Old  W. — No,  Monsieur,  I can’t  get  any  little 
stock  to  begin  with ; and,  if  I could,  I should  be 
robbed  by  the  gamins , or  the  little  girls,  for  I’m 
not  very  quick,  and  can’t  see  well. 

Pres. — Your  relations  must  support  you,  then. 
You  can  not  be  allowed  to  beg.  Have  you  no 
•on — no  daughter — no  grandchildren  ? 

Old  W. — No,  Monsieur ; none — none — all 
my  relations  are  dead. 

Pres — Well  then,  your  friends  must  give  you 
assistanoe. 

Old  W. — Ah,  Monsieur,  I have  no  friends  ; 
and,  indeed,  I never  had  but  one,  in  my  life; 
but  he  too  is  gone. 

Pres. — And  who  was  he  ? 

Old  W. — Monsieur  de  Robespierre— lepauvre 
cher  homme  ! (The  poor,  dear  man  !) 

Pres. — Robespierre  ! — why  what  did  you 
know  of  him  ? 

Old  W. — Oh,  Monsieur,  my  mother  was  one 
of  the  tricoteurs  (knitting-women)  who  used  to 
sit  round  the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  and  I always 
stood  beside  her.  When  Monsieur  de  Robes- 
pierre was  passing  by,  in  attending  his  duties, 
he  used  to  touch  my  cheek,  and  call  me  (here 
the  old  woman  shed  tears)  la  belle  Marguerite  : 
le  pauvre , cher  homme  / 

We  must  here  pause  to  remind  the  reader 
that  these  women,  the  tricoteurs}  who  used  to 
sit  round  the  foot  of  the  guillotine  on  the  morn- 
ings when  it  was  at  its  hideous  work,  were 
sometimes  called  the  “Furies;”  but  only  as  a 
grim  jest.  It  is  well  known,  that,  although 
there  were  occasionally  some  sanguinary  hags 
among  them,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
merely  idle,  gossiping  women,  who  came  there 
dressed  in  neat  white  caps,  and  with  their 
knitting  materials,  out  of  sheer  love  of  excite- 
ment, and  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 

Pres. — Well,  Goody  ; finish  your  history. 

Old  W. — I was  married  soon  after  this,  and 
then  I used  to  take  my  seat  as  a tricoteur  among 
the  others;  and  on  the  days  when  Monsieur  de 
Robespierre  passed,  he  used  always  to  notice  j 
me — le  pauvre.  cher  homme.  I used  then  to  be  ' 
called  la  belle  tricoleusey  bnt  now — now,  I am  j 
called  la  vielle  radotcuse  (the  old  dotardoss).  j 
Ah,  Monsieur  lo  President,  it  is  what  we  must  J 
all  come  to  ] j 

The  old  woman  accompanied  this  reflection  j 
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with  an  inimitable  look  at  the  President,  which 
completely  involved  him  in  the  we,  thus  present- 
ing  him  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  an  old 
dotardess ; not  in  the  least  meant  offensively, 
but  said  in  the  innocence  of  her  aged  heart. 

Pres. — Ahem  ! — silence  ! You  seem  to  have 
a very  tendor  recollection  of  Monsieur  Robes- 
pierre. I suppose  you  had  reason  to  be  grale- 
ful  to  him  ? 

Old  W. — No,  Monsieur,  no  reason  in  par- 
ticular; for  he  guillotined  my  husband. 

Pres. — Certainly  this  ought  to  be  no  reason 
for  loving  his  memory. 

Old  W. — Ah,  Monsieur,  but  it  happened 
quite  by  accident.  Monsieur  de  Robespierre 
did  not  intend  to  guillotine  my  husband — he  had 
him  executed  by  mistake  for  somebody  else — It 
pauvre , cher  homme  / 

Thus  leaving  it  an  exquisite  matter  of  doubt, 
as  to  whether  the  “ poor  dear  man”  referred  to 
her  husband,  or  to  Monsieur  de  Robespierre  ; or 
whether  the  tender  epithet  was  equally  divided 
between  them. 

[From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  J 

STORY  OF  A KITE. 

THE  setting  sun  beamed  in  golden  light  over 
the  country;  long  shadows  lay  on  the  cool 
grass ; the  birds,  which  had  been  silent  through 
the  sultry  heat  of  the  day,  sang  their  joyous 
evening  hymn : the  merry  voices  of  the  village 
children  sounded  through  the  clear  air,  while 
their  fathers  loitered  about  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  rest  after  labor.  A sun-burned  traveler,  with 
dusty  shoes,  walked  sturdily  along  the  high 
road  : he  was  young  and  strong,  and  his  ruddy 
checks  glowed  in  the  warm  light : he  carried 
his  baggage  on  a stick  over  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  straight  on  toward  the  cottages  of  the 
village;  and  you  might  see,  by  the  expression 
of  his  face,  that  his  eye  was  earnestly  watching 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  home  that  lay  among 
them,  to  which  he  was  returning. 

The  same  setting  sun  threw  his  golden  beams 
over  the  great  metropolis : they  lighted  up 
streets,  and  squares,  and  parks,  whence  crowds 
were  retiring  from  business  or  pleasure  to  their 
various  places  of  abode  or  gay  parties  : they 
pierced  even  through  the  smoke  of  the  city,  and 
gilded  its  great  central  dome ; but  when  they 
reached  the  labyrinth  of  lanes  and  courts  which 
it  incloses,  their  radiance  was  gone,  for  noxious 
vapors  rose  there  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
quenched  them.  The  summer  sun  is  dreaded 
in  those  places. 

The  dusky  light  found  its  way  with  difficulty 
through  a small  and  dim  window  into  an  upper 
room  of  a house  in  one  of  these  lanes,  and  any 
one  entering  it  would  at  first  have  thought  i: 
was  void  of  any  living  inhabitant,  had  not  the 
restless  tossing  and  oppressed  breathing  thai 
proceeded  from  a bed  in  one  corner  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  contrary.  A weak  sickly  boy  lay 
there,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  dor  . It  opened 
and  he  started  up  in  bed ; but  a the  sight  ol 
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another  boy,  a few  years  older  than  himself,  I 
who  came  in  alone,  he  sunk  back  again,  crying 
in  a plaintive  voice,  “ Don't  you  see  her  coming 
yet?” 

“ No,  she  is  not  in  sight : 1 ran  to  the  corner 
of  the  lane,  and  could  see  nothing  of  her,”  re- 
plied the  elder  boy,  who,  as  he  spoke,  knelt 
down  before  the  grate,  and  began  to  arrange 
some  sticks  in  it. 

Every  thing  in  the  room  bespoke  poverty; 
yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  order,  and  as 
much  cleanliness  as  can  be  attained  in  such  an 
abode.  Among  the  scanty  articles  of  furniture 
there  was  one  object  that  was  remarkable  as 
being  singularly  out  of  place,  and  apparently 
very  useless  there : it  was  a large  paper  kite, 
that  hung  from  a nail  on  the  wall,  and  nearly 
reached  from  the  low  ceiling  to  the  floor. 

“There’s  eight  o’clock  just  struck,  John,” 
said  the  little  boy  in  bed.  “ Go  and  look  once 
more  if  mother’s  not  coming  yet.” 

“It’s  no  use  looking,  Jem.  It  won’t  make 
her  come  any  faster;  but  I’ll  go  to  please 
you.” 

“ I hear  some  one  on  the  stairs.” 

“It’s  only  Mrs.  Willis  going  into  the  back- 
room.” 

“ Oh  dear,  dear,  what  $hdU  I do?” 

“ Don’t  cry,  Jem.  Look,  now  I’ve  put  the 
wood  all  ready  to  boil  the  kettle  the  minute 
mother  comes,  and  she’ll  bring  you  some  tea: 
she  said  she  would.  Now  I’m  going  to  sweep 
up  the  dust,  and  make  it  all  tidy.” 

Jem  was  quieted  for  a few  minutes  by  look- 
ing at  his  brother’s  busy  operations,  carried  on 
in  a bustling,  rattling  way,  to  afford  all  tbfe 
amusement  possible;  but  the  feverish  restless- 
ness soon  returned. 

“Take  me  up,  do  take  me  up,”  he  cried; 
“and  hold  me  near  the  broken  pane,  please, 
John;”  and  he  stretched  out  his  white,  wasted 
hands. 

John  kindly  lifted  out  the  poor  little  fellow, 
and  dragging  a chair  to  the  window,  sat  down 
with  him  on  his  knee,  and  held  his  face  close  to 
the  broken  pane,  through  which,  however,  no 
air  seemed  to  come,  and  he  soon  began  to  cry 
again. 

“What  is  it,  Jem  ft — what’s  the  matter?” 
said  a kind  voice  at  the  door,  where  a woman 
stood,  holding  by  the  band  a pale  child. 

“ I want  mother,”  sobbed  Jem. 

“ Mother’s  out  at  work,  Mrs.  Willis,”  said 
John ; “ and  she  thought  she  should  be  home  at 
half-past  seven ; but  she’s  kept  later  some- 
times.” 

“ Don’t  cry,”  said  Mrs.  Willis’s  little  girl, 
coming  forward.  “ Here’s  my  orange  for  you.” 

Jem  took  it,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth ; but  he 
stopped,  and  asked  John  to  cut  it  in  two ; gave 
back  half  to  the  little  girl,  made  John  taste  the 
portion  he  kept,  and  then  began  to  suck  the 
cooling  fruit  with  great  pleasure,  only  pausing 
to  say,  with  a smile,  “ Thank  you,  Mary.” 

“Now  lie  down  again,  and  try  to  go  to 
sleep;  there’s  a good  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Willis; 


“and  mother  will  soon  be  here.  I must  go 
now.” 

Jem  was  laid  in  bed  once  more;  but  le 
tossed  about  restlessly,  and  the  sad  wail  began 
again. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  John,  “if  you  will 
stop  crying,  I’ll  take  down  poor  Harry’s  kite, 
and  show  you  how  he  used  to  fly  it.” 

“ But  mother  don’t  like  us  to  touch  it.” 

“ No ; but  she  will  not  mind  when  I tell  her 
why  I did  it  this  once.  Look  at  the  pretty  blue 
and  red  figures  on  it.  Harry  made  it,  and 
painted  it  all  himself;  and  look  at  the  long 
tail  1” 

“But  how  did  he  fly  it?  Can’t  you  show 
me  how  poor  Harry  used  to  fly  it  ?” 

John  mounted  on  a chest,  and  holding  the 
kite  at  arm’s  length,  began  to  wave  it  about 
and  to  make  the  tail  shake,  while  Jem  sat  up 
admiring. 

“ This  was  the  way  he  used  to  hold  it  up. 
Then  be  took  the  string  that  was  fastened  here 
— mother  has  got  it  in  the  chest — and  he  held 
the  string  in  his  hand,  and  when  the  wind  came, 
and  scot  the  kite  up,  he  let  the  string  run 
through  his  hand,  and  up  it  went  over  the  trees, 
up — up — and  he  ran  along  in  the  fields,  and  it 
flew  along  under  the  blue  sky.” 

John  waved  the  kite  more  energetically  as  he 
described,  and  both  the  boys  were  so  engrossed 
by  it,  that  they  did  not  observe  that  the  mother, 
so  longed  for,  had  come  in,  and  had  sunk  down 
on  a chair  near  the  door,  her  face  bent  and 
nearly  hidden  by  the  rusty  crape  on  her  widow’s 
bonnet,  while  the  tears  fell  fast  on  her  faded 
black  gown. 

“Oh  mother,  mother!”  cried  Jem,  who  saw 
her  first,  “como  and  take  me — -come  and  com- 
fort me!” 

The  poor  woman  rose  quiokly,  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  hastened  to  her  sick  child,  who  was 
soon  nestled  in  her  arms,  and  seemed  to  have 
there  forgotten  all  his  woes. 

The  kind,  good-natured  John  had  meanwhile 
hung  up  the  kite  in  its  place,  and  was  looking 
rather  anxiously  at  his  mother,  for  he  well 
understood  the  cause  of  the  grief  that  had  over- 
come her  at  the  sight  of  his  occupation,  when 
she  first  came  in;  but  she  stroked  his  hair, 
looked  kindly  at  him,  and  bade  him  make  the 
kettle  boil,  and  get  the  things  out  of  her  basket. 
All  that  was  wanted  for  their  simple  sapper 
was  in  it,  and  it  was  not  long  before  little  Jem 
was  again  laid  down  after  the  refreshment  of 
tea;  then  a mattress  was  put  in  a corner  for 
John,  who  was  soon  asleep;  and  the  mother, 
tired  with  her  day’s  hard  work,  took  her  plaoe 
in  the  bed  by  the  side  of  her  child. 

But  the  tears  that  had  rolled  fast  down  her 
cheeks  as  her  lips  moved  in  prayer  before  sleep 
came  upon  her,  still  made  their  way  beneath 
the  closed  eyelids,  and  Jem  awoke  her  by  say- 
ing, as  he  stroked  her  face  with  his  hot  band, 
“ Don’t  cry,  mother ; we  won’t  touch  it  again !” 

“It’s  not  that,  ray  child ; no,  no:  it’s  the 
, thought  of  my  own  Harry.  I think  I tea  his 
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pleasant  face,  and  his  early  hair,  and  his  merry 
eyes  looking  up  after  his  kite.”  It  was  not 
often  she  spoke  out  her  griefs ; but  now,  in  the 
silent  night,  it  seemed  to  comfort  her. 

“ Tell  me  about  him,  mother,  and  about  his 
going  away?  I like  to  hear  you  tell  about 
him.” 

“ He  worked  with  father,  you  know,  and  & 
clever  workman  he  learned  to  be.” 

44  But  he  was  much  older  than  me.  Shall  I 
ever  be  a good  workman,  mother  ?” 

The  question  made  her  heart  ache  with  a 
fresh  anguish,  and  she  could  not  answer  it ; but 
replied  to  his  first  words,  “ Yes,  he  was  much 
lder.  We  laid  three  of  our  children  in  the 
grave  between  him  and  John.  Harry  was 
seventeen  when  his  uncle  took  him  to  serve  out 
his  time  in  a merchant-ship.  Uncle  Ben,  that 
was  ship’s  carpenter,  it  was  that  took  him. — 
The  voyage  was  to  last  a year  and  a half,  for 
they  were  to  go  to  all  manner  of  countries  far, 
far  away.  One  letter  I had.  It  came  on  a sad 
day  * the  day  after  poor  father  died,  Jem.  And 
then  I had  to  leave  our  cottage  in  our  own 
village,  and  bring  you  two  to  London,  to  find 
work  to  keep  you;  but  I have  always  taken 
care  to  leave  word  where  I was  to  be  found, 
and  have  often  gone  to  ask  after  letters.  Not 
one  has  ever  come  again ; and  it’s  six  months 
past  the  time  when  they  looked  for  the  ship,  and 
they  don’t  know  what  to  think.  But  I know 
what  I think : the  sea  has  rolled  over  my  dear 
boy,  and  I shall  never  see  him  again — never, 
never  in  this  weary  world.” 

u Don’t  cry  so,  mother  dear ; I’ll  try  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  not  make  you  talk.” 

“ Yes — try;  and  if  you  can  only  get  better, 
that  will  comfort  me  most.” 

Both  closed  their  eyes,  and  sleep  came  upon 
them  once  more. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
little  boy  awoke,  and  then  he  was  alone ; but  to 
that  he  was  accustomed.  His  mother  was 
again  gone  to  work,  and  John  was  out  cleaning 
knives  and  shoes  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
table,  with  a small  piece  of  bread  and  a cup  of 
Uue  milk  and  water  on  it,  stood  beside  him. 
He  drank  a little,  but  could  not  eat,  and  then 
lay  down  again  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Harry’s 
kite. 

“ Could  he  fly  it,”  or  rather,  “ could  he  see 
John  fly  it — really  out  of  doors  and  in  the  air  ?” 
That  was  of  all  things  what  he  most  longed  to 
do.  He  wondered  where  the  fields  were,  and  if 
he  could  ever  go  there  and  see  the  kite  fly  under 
the  blue  sky.  Then  he  wondered  if  John  could 
fly  it  in  the  lane.  He  crept  out  of  bed,  and 
tottered  to  the  window. 

The  lane  was  very  wet  and  slushy,  and  a 
nasty  black  gutter  ran  down  it,  and  oozed  out 
among  the  broken  stones.  There  had  been  a 
heavy  thunder-shower  in  the  night,  and  as  there 
was  no  foot  pavement,  and  what  stones  there 
were,  were  very  uneven  and  scattered,  the 
black  pools  lodged  among  them,  and  altogether 
it  <*«med  impossible  for  a boy  to  fly  a kite 
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there;  for  “how  could  he  ran  along  holding 
the  string  ? he  would  tumble  among  the  dirty 
pools.  There  were  only  four  children  to  be 
seen  in  it  now,  out  of  all  the  numbers  that  lived 
in  the  houses,  though  it  was  a warm  summer 
morning,  and  they  were  dabbling  with  naked 
feet  in  the  mud,  and  their  ragged  clothes  were 
all  draggled.  Mother  would  never  let  him  and 
John  do  like  that.” 

Still  he  stood,  first  examining  the  window, 
then  looking  at  the  kite ; then  putting  his  hand 
out  through  the  broken  pane,  and  pondered  over 
a scheme  that  had  entered  his  mind. 

“ John,”  he  cried,  as  the  door  opened,  “don’t 
you  think  we  could  fly  Harry’s  kite  out  of  the 
broken  pane  ?” 

At  first  this  idea  seemed  to  John  perfect^ 
chimerical ; but  after  some  consultation  and  ex- 
planation a plan  was  devised  between  the  two 
boys,  to  complete  which  they  only  waited  for 
their  mother’s  return.  They  expected  her  at 
one,  for  this  was  only  half  a day’s  work. 

Jem  was  dressed  when  she  returned,  and  his 
excitement  made  him  appear  better;  but  she 
saw  with  grief  that  he  could  not  touch  bis  din- 
ner ; and  her  anxiety  about  him  made  her,  less 
unwillingly  than  she  otherwise  would  have 
done,  consent  to  the  petition  he  made,  that 
“ only  for  this  once  she  would  let  him  and  John 
fly  the  kite  outside  the  window.”  She  stifled 
her  sigh  as  she  sat  down  to  needlework,  lest  she 
should  cast  a gloom  over  the  busy  preparations 
that  immediately  commenced. 

The  difficulty  had  been  how  to  get  the  kite 
out,  because  the  window  would  not  open.  To 
surmount  this,  John  was  to  go  down  to  the  lane, 
taking  the  kite  with  him.  while  Jem  lowered 
the  string  out  of  the  broken  pane. 

“ When  you  get  hold  of  the  string,  you  know, 

John,  you  can  fasten  it,  and  then  stand  on  that 
large  stone  opposite,  just  by  where  that  gentle- 
man is,  and  hold  up  the  kite,  and  then  I will 
pull.” 

All  was  done  accordingly.  John  did  his  part 
well.  Jem  pulled ; the  kite  rose  to  the  window, 
and  fluttered  about,  for  the  thunder  had  been 
followed  by  a high  wind,  which  was  felt  a little 
even  in  this  close  place,  and  the  boys  gazed  at 
it  with  great  pleasure.  As  it  dangled  loosely 
by  the  window  in  this  manner,  the  tail  became 
entangled,  and  John  was  obliged  to  run  up  to 
help  to  put  it  right. 

“ Let  it  down  to  me  again  when  I have  ran 
out,”  said  he,  as  he  tried  to  disentangle  it  ; 

“ and  I will  stand  on  the  stone,  and  hold  it  op, 
and  you  can  pull  again.  There’s  the  gentle- 
man still,  and  now  there’s  a young  man  besides 
The  gentleman  has  made  him  look  up  at  the 
kite.” 

44  Come  and  look,  mother,”  said  Jem : but  she 
did  not  hear.  44  The  young  man  has  such  & 
brown  face,  and  such  curly  hair.” 

44  And  he’s  like  — mother,  he  is  crossing 
over!”  cried  John.  44 He  has  come  into  the 
house !” 

The  mother  heard  now.  A wild  hope  rushed 
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through  her  heart;  she  started  up;  a quick  | trying  to  fly  their  kite  out  of  a broken  pane!’ 
step  was  heard  on  the  stairs ; the  door  flew  j Hearing  him  say  so,  I looked  up,  and  saw  my 
open,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  clasped  in  old  kite — by  it  I found  you  at  last.” 
her  son’s  arms  ! They  all  turned  gratefully  toward  it,  and  saw 

The  joy  nearly  took  away  her  senses.  Brok-  that  it  still  swung  outside,  held  there  safely  by 
en  words  mingled  with  tears,  thanksgivings,  and  its  entangled  tail.  The  talk,  therefore,  went  on 
blessings,  were  all  that  were  uttered  for  some  uninterruptedly.  Many  questions  were  asked 
time  between  them.  Harry  had  Jem  on  his  and  answered,  and  many  subjects  discussed  j the 
knee,  and  John  pressed  close  to  his  side,  and  sad  state  of  poor  little  Jem  being  the  most  press- 
was  holding  his  mother  tight  by  the  hand,  and  ing.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  a great  bustle  was 
looking  up  in  her  face,  when  at  last  they  began  to  going  on  in  the  room  : they  were  packing  up  all 
believe  and  understand  that  they  once  more  saw  their  small  stock  of  goods,  for  Harry  had  suc- 
each  other.  And  then  he  had  to  explain  how  cceded,  after  some  argument,  in  persuading  his 
the  ship  had  been  disabled  by  a storm  in  the  mother  to  leave  her  unhealthy  lodging  that  very 
South  Seas ; and  how  they  got  her  into  one  of  evening,  and  not  to  risk  even  one  more  night  for 
the  beautiful  islands  there,  and  refitted  her,  and  poor  Jem  in  that  poisonous  air.  Ho  smoothed 
after  six  months’  delay,  brought  her  back  safe  every  difficulty.  Mrs.  Willis  gjadly  undertook 
and  sound,  cargo  and  all ; and  how  he  and  to  do  the  work  she  had  engaged  to  do ; and 
Uncle  Ben  were  both  strong  and  hearty.  with  her  he  deposited  money  for  the  rent,  and 

“How  well  you  look,  my  dear  boyl”  said  the  key  of  the  room.  He  declared  he  had 
the  happy  mother.  “ How  tall,  and  stout,  and  another  place  ready  to  take  his  mother  to ; and 
handsome,  you  are !”  to  her  anxious  look  he  replied,  “ I did  good 

“ And  he’s  got  his  curly  hair  and  bright  eyes  service  in  the  ship,  and  the  owners  have  been 
still,”  said  poor  wan  little  Jem,  speaking  for  generous  to  us  all.  I’ve  got  forty  pounds.” 
the  first  time.  “Forty  pounds!”  If  he  had  said,  “I  have 

“ But  you,  mother,  and  all  of  you,  how  pale  got  possession  of  a gold  district  in  California,” 
you  are,  and  how  thin  ! I know — yes,  don’t  he  would  not  have  created  a greater  sensation, 
say  it — I know  who’s  gone.  I went  home  last  It  seemed  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  wealth, 
night,  mother.  I walked  all  the  way  to  the  A light  cart  was  soon  hired  and  packed,  and 
village,  and  found  the  poor  cottage  empty,  and  easily  held  not  only  the  goods  (not  forgetting 
heard  how  he  died.”  the  kite),  but  the  living  possessors  of  them  ; and 

“ Home  ! You  went  there?”  they  set  forth  on  their  way. 

“ Yes,  and  the  neighbors  told  me  you  were  The  evening  sun  again  beamed  over  the 
gone  to  London.  But  I slept  all  night  in  the  country;  and  the  tall  trees,  as  they  threw  their 
kitchen,  on  some  straw.  There  I lay.  and  shadow  across  the  grass,  waved  a blessing  on 
thought  of  you,  and  of  him  we  have  lost,  and  I the  family  that  passed  beneath,  from  whose 
prayed  that  I might  be  a comfort  to  you  yet.”  ! hearts  a silent  thanksgiving  went  up  that  bar- 

Joy  and  sorrow  seemed  struggling  for  the  monized  with  the  joyous  hymn  of  the  birds, 

mastery  in  the  widow’s  heart ; but  the  present  The  sun-burnt  traveler,  as  he  walked  at  the 
happiness  proved  the  stronger,  and  she  was  horse  s head,  holding  his  elder  brother’s  hand, 
soon  smiling,  and  listening  to  Harry.  no  longer  looked  anxiously  onward,  for  he  knew 

“ I had  a hard  matter  to  find  you,”  ho  said,  where  he  was  going,  and  saw  by  him  his 
44  You  had  left  the  lodging  they  directed  me  to  younger  brother  already  beginning  to  revive  in 
at  first.”  the  fresh  air,  and  rejoiced  in  his  mother’s  ex- 

“ But  I left  word  where  I had  come  to.”  pression  of  content  and  happiness.  She  had 
‘ Ay,  so  you  had ; and  an  old  woman  there  divined  for  some  time  to  what  home  she  was 
told  me  you  were  at  No.  10  Paradise  Row.”  ! going. 

u What  could  she  be  thinking  of?”  j 44  But  how  did  you  contrive  to  get  it  fixed  so 

“No  one  had  heard  of  you  in  that  place.  I quickly,  my  kind,  good  boy?”  she  said. 
However,  as  I wa*  going  along  back  again  to  ! “I  went  to  the  landlord,  and  he  agreed  at 
get  better  information,  keeping  a sharp  look-out 1 once : and  do  not  be  afraid,  I can  earn  plenty 
in  hopes  I might  meet  you,  I passed  the  end  of  | for  us  all.” 

this  lane,  and  saw  it  was  called  Eden-lane,  so  I ' 44  But  must  you  go  to  sea  again  ?” 

thought  perhaps  the  old  lady  had  fancied  Para-  44  If  I must,  do  not  fear.  Did  you  not  always 

disc  and  Eden  were  all  the  same:  and  sure  teach  me  that  His  hand  would  keep  mo,  and 

enough,  they  arc  both  as  like  one  as  the  other,  hold  me,  even  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 

for  they  are  wretched,  miserable  places  as  ever  sea  ?” 

I saw.  I turned  in  here,  and  then  No.  10  proved  ’ And  she  felt  that  there  was  no  room  for  fear 

wrong  too ; and  as  I was  standing  looking  A week  after  this  time,  the  evening  sun  again 

about,  and  wondering  what  I had  better  do  ' lighted  up  a happy  party.  Harry  and  John 
next,  a gentleman  touched  my  arm,  and  point-  j were  busied  in  preparing  the  kite  for  flying  in  a 

ing  first  at  the  black  pools  in  the  broken  pave-  j green  field  behind  their  cottage.  Under  the 

inent,  and  then  up  at  this  window,  he  said — I ! hedge,  on  an  old  tree  trunk,  sat  their  mother, 
remember  his  very  words,  they  struck  me  so — no  longer  in  faded  black  and  rusty  crape,  but 
4 Do  not  the  very  stones  rise  up  in  judgment  j neatly  dressed  in  a fresh,  clean  gown  and  cap, 
against  us ! Look  at  these  poor  little  fellows  i and  with  a face  bright  with  hope  and  pleasure. 
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By  her  was  Jem,  with  cheeks  already  filling 
oat,  a tinge  of  color  in  them,  and  eyes  full  of 
delight.  On  her  other  side  was  little  Mary 
Willis.  She  had  just  arrived,  and  was  telling 
them  how,  the  very  day  after  they  left,  some 
workmen  came  and  put  down  a nice  pavement 
on  each  side  of  the  lane,  and  laid  a pipe  under- 
ground instead  of  the  gutter ; and  that  now  it 
was  as  dry  and  clean  as  could  be ; and  all  the 
children  could  play  there,  and  there  were  such 
numbers  of  games  going  on ; and  they  all  said 
it  was  the  best  thing  they  had  done  for  them 
for  many  a day ; and  so  did  their  mothers  too, 
for  now  the  children  were  not  all  crowded  into 
their  rooms  all  day  long,  but  could  play  out  of 
doors. 

“Depend  upon  it,”  said  Harry,  “it  is  that 
gentleman’s  doing  that  spoke  to  me  of  it  the  day 
I came  first.  This  good  old  kite  has  done  good 
service,  and  now  it  shall  be  rewarded  by  sailing 
up  to  a splendid  height.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  it  up,  the  light  breeze 
caught  it,  and  it  soared  away  over  their  heads 
under  the  blue  sky ; while  the  happy  faces  that 
watched  it  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  his 
words — that  “ the  good  old  kite  had  done  good 
service.” 

[Prom  Sharp's  Magazine.] 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  BEFORE 
ADAM’S  TIME. 

AMONG  the  millions  of  human  beings  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  how  few  are  those  who 
think  of  inquiring  into  its  past  history.  The 
annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  imparted  to 
our  children  as  a necessary  and  important 
branch  of  education,  while  the  history  of  the 
world  itself  is  neglected,  or  at  the  most  is  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  destined  for  a scientific 
profession ; even  adults  are  content  to  receive 
on  hearsay  a vague  idea  that  the  globe  was  in 
being  for  some  undefined  period  preceding  the 
era  of  human  history,  but  few  seek  to  know  in 
what  state  it  existed,  or  what  appearance  it 
presented. 

This  is  owing,  partly,  to  the  hard  names  and 
scientific  language  in  which  geologists  have 
clothed  their  science,  and  partly  to  ignorance  of 
the  beauty  and  attractive  nature  of  the  study ; 
we  dread  the  long,  abstruse-sounding  titles  of 
Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus,  and  are  repelled 
by  the  dry  disquisitions  on  mineralogy  into  which 
professors  of  the  science  are  apt  to  stray.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  geology  properly  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  branches ; one  of  these 
consists  of  the  less  attractive,  though  equally 
useful,  investigation  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  the  strata,  and  the  classification  of  the 
fossil  flora  and  fauna  which  belong  to  the  vari- 
ous formations ; this,  which  may  be  styled  gco- 
logy  proper,  is  the  department  which  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  men  of  science,  and,  inas- 
much as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sister  sciences  of  chemistry  min- 
eralogy, zoology,  and  botany,  is  least  adapted 


to  the  understanding  of  the  uninitiated.  The 
other  branch,  which  may  be  called  the  history 
of  geology,  presents  none  of  these  difficulties; 
it  is  as  easy  of  comprehension,  and  as  suitable 
I to  the  popular  mind,  as  any  other  historical  ac- 
count; while  it  presents  a variety  of  interest, 
and  a revolution  of  events,  before  which  the 
puny  annals  of  modern  history  sink  into  in- 
significance. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with 
the  science,  will  probably  be  inclined  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  our  being  aware  of  events 
which  took  place  ages  before  Adam  was  creat- 
ed ; here,  however,  nature  herself  steps  in,  and 
becoming  her  own  historian,  writes  “ in  the  liv- 
ing rock”  the  chronicles  of  past  ages,  and  so 
accurately  and  circumstantially,  that  we  can 
say  positively,  “ Here  existed  the  sea  at  such  a 
period,  and  here  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  for 
centuries;”  nay,  she  shows  us  the  footmarks  of 
extinct  animals,  and  tells  us  the  size,  nature, 
habits,  and  food  of  creatures  which  have  for  un- 
numbered ages  been  buried  in  the  grave  of  time. 
She  informs  us  that  here  the  ocean  was  calm,  and 
that  there  a river  flowed  into  it;  here  forests 
grew  and  flourished,  and  there  volcanoes  vomit- 
ed forth  lava,  while  mighty  earthquakes  heaved 
up  mountains  with  convulsive  throes.  Such  are 
the  events  that  mark  the  world's  history,  and 
we  now  purpose  giving  a short  sketch  of  the 
various  eras  in  its  existence. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  earth, 
now  so  busy  and  full  of  life,  rolled  on  its  cease- 
less course,  a vast,  desolate,  and  sterile  globe. 
Day  and  night  succeeded  one  another,  and  sea- 
son followed  season,  while  yet  no  living  form 
existed,  and  still  the  sun  rose  upon  arid,  ver- 
dureless continents,  and  hot,  caldron-like  seas, 
on  which  the  steaming  vapor  and  heavy  Togs 
sat  like  an  incubus.  This  is  the  earliest  period 
of  which  we  glean  any  positive  record,  and  it 
is  probable  that  previous  to  this  era  the  universe 
was  in  a state  of  incandescence,  or  intense  heat, 
and  that  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  globe, 
the  external  surface  became  hard,  and  formed 
a firm  crust,  in  the  same  manner  that  molten 
lead,  when  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  hardens  on 
the  surface.  The  vapors  which  previously 
floated  around  this  heated  mass,  in  like  manner 
became  partially  condensed,  and  gradually  ac- 
cumulating in  the  hollows,  formed  the  boiling 
seas  w’hich  in  after  ages  were  destined  to  be 
vast  receptacles  teeming  with  life. 

Howr  long  such  a period  continued  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  and  were  we  even  able  to  num- 
ber its  years,  we  should  in  all  probability  obtain 
a total  of  such  magnitude  as  would  render  us 
unable  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  its  extent 
Our  ideas  of  time,  like  those  of  space,  arc  com- 
parative, and  so  immense  was  this  single  pcrinJ 
in  geological  history,  that  any  interval  taken 
from  human  records  would  fail  to  present  an 
adequate  idea  of  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  era  was  marked 
by  vast  and  violent  convulsions;  volcanoes  raged 
and  threw  up  molten  granite,  earthquakes  heaved 
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and  uplifted  continents,  seas  were  displaced  and 
inundated  the  land,  and  still  the  earth  was  en- 
veloped in  vapor  and  mist,  arising  from  the  high 
temperature,  and  the  light  most  probably  pene- 
trated only  sufficiently  to  produce  a sickly  twi- 
light,  while  the  sun  shot  lurid  rays  through  the 
dense  and  foggy  atmosphere.  Such  a world 
must  have  been  incompatible  with  either  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  and  we  accordingly  find  no 
remains  of  either  in  the  rocks  which  belong  to 
this  early  period  j their  principal  characteristic 
is  a highly  crystalline  appearance,  giving  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  great 
heat. 

After  this  era  of  desolation  and  gloom,  we  en- 
ter upon  what  is  technically  termed  the  u Trans- 
ition period,”  and  here  we  begin  to  mark  the 
gradual  preparation  of  the  globe  for  the  recep- 
tion of  its  destined  inhabitants.  The  change  is, 
however,  at  first  very  slight,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  frequent  convulsions  and  of  a high  degree 
of  temperature ; but  the  action  of  fire  appears 
to  have  declined  in  force,  and  aqueous  agencies 
are  exerting  themselves.  The  earlier  portion 
of  this  formation  is  rendered  peculiarly  interest- 
ing by  the  fact,  that  during  it  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  life  sprang  into  existence.  It  is  true 
that  merely  a few  species  of  shell-fish,  with 
some  corals,  inhabited  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
while  the  dry  land  still  remained  untenanted; 
nevertheless,  humble  and  scanty  as;  they  were, 
we  can  not  fail  to  look  with  interest  on  the 
earliest  types  of  that  existence,  which  has  sub- 
sequently reached  such  perfection  in  ourselves. 

The  presence  of  corals  shows,  that  although 
the  transition  seas  had  lost  their  high  tempera- 
ture, yet  they  retained  a sufficient  degree  of  heat 
to  encourage  the  development  of  animals  re- 
quiring warmth.  These  minute  animals  possess 
the  remarkable  property  of  extracting  from  the 
elementary  bodies  held  in  solution  in  the  waters, 
the  materials  for  forming  new  rocks.  To  the 
coral  animalcule  or  polype  we  owe  much  of  the 
vast  limestone  beds  which  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  many  a vessel  laden  with 
the  riches  and  productions  of  the  earth  finds  a 
grave  on  the  sunken  reefs  that  are  the  fruit  of 
its  labors. 

As  ages  elapsed,  and  the  universe  became 
better  adapted  for  the  reception  of  life,  the 
waters  swarmed  with  zoophytes  and  corals,  and 
io  the  silurian  strata  wo  find  organic  remains 
abundant ; shell-fish  are  numerous  and  distinct 
in  form,  and  in  some  instances  display  a very 
interesting  anatomical  construction.  As  an  in- 
stance we  may  mention  the  Trilobito,  an  animal 
of  the  crustacean  order;  the  front  part  of  its  body 
formed  a large  crescent-shaped  shield,  while  the 
hinder  portion  consisted  of  a broad  triangular 
tail,  composed  of  segments  folding  over  each 
other  like  the  tail  of  a lobster ; its  most  peculiar 
organ,  however,  was  the  eye,  which  was  com- 
posed of  four  hundred  minute  spherical  lenses 
placed  in  separate  compartments,  and  so  situated, 
that  in  the  animal's  usual  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  it  could  see  every  thing  around. 
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I This  kind  of  eye  is  also  common  to  the  existing 
! butterfly  and  dragon-fly,  tho  former  of  which  has 
i 35,000,  and  the  latter  14,000  lenses. 

Continuing  to  trace  the  history  of  this  ancient 
| period,  we  reach  what  is  called  among  geologists 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  age.  The  corals,  and 
the  shell-fish,  and  the  Crustacea  of  the  former 
period  have  passed  away,  and  in  their  place  we 
find  fishes ; thus  presenting  to  us  the  earliest 
trace  of  the  highest  order  of  the  animal  kingdom 
— vertebrata.  The  plants  in  this  system  are 
few,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  condition  of  the 
world  was  ill-adapted  for  their  growth.  An- 
other peculiar  characteristic  of  this  era  is  the 
state  of  calm  repose  in  which  the  ocean  appears 
to  have  remained ; in  many  rocks  the  ripple  mark 
left  by  the  tide  on  the  shores  of  the  ancient  seas 
is  clearly  visible ; nevertheless  considerable  vol- 
canic action  must  have  taken  place,  if  we  are  to 
believe  geologists,  who  find  themselves  unable 
to  account  otherwise  for  the  preponderance  of 
mineral  matter  which  seems  to  have  been  held 
in  solution  by  tho  wTater9. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Carboniferous  period, 
and  a marked  change  at  once  strikes  us  as  hav- 
ing taken  place.  In  the  previous  era  few  plants 
appear  to  have  existed;  now  they  flourished 
with  unrivaled  luxuriance.  Ferns,  cacti,  gi- 
gantic equisetums,  and  many  plants  of  which 
there  are  no  existing  types,  grew,  and  lived, 
and  died  in  vast  impenetrable  forests ; while  the 
bulrush  and  the  cane,  or  genera  nearly  allied  to 
them,  occupied  the  swamps  and  lowlands.  This 
is  the  period  when  the  great  coal  beds  and  strata 
of  ironstone  were  deposited,  which  supply  us 
with  fuel  for  our  fires,  and  materials  for  our 
machinery.  The  interminable  forests  that  grew 
and  died  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  were  gradually 
borne  down  by  tho  rivers  and  torrents  to  the 
ocean,  at  whose  bottom  they  ultimately  found 
a resting  place.  A considerable  portioK  of  the 
land  also  seems  to  have  been  slowly  submerged, 
as  in  some  cases  fossil  trees  and  plants  arc  found 
in  an  upright  position,  as  they  originally  grew. 

There  is  no  period  in  geological  history  so 
justly  deserving  of  examination  as  this.  To  the 
coal  beds  then  deposited  Great  Britain  in  a great 
measures  owes  national  and  mercantile  great- 
ness. Dr.  Buckland,  in  speaking  of  this  remote 
age,  remarks  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  that 
u the  important  uses  of  coal  and  iron  in  admin- 
istering to  the  supply  of  our  daily  wants,  give 
to  every  individual  among  ns,  in  almost  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  a personal  concern,  of 
which  but  few  are  conscious,  in  the  geological 
events  of  these  very  distant  eras.  We  are  all 
brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the 
l vegetation  that  clothed  the  ancient  earth  before 
| one  half  of  its  actual  surface  had  yet  been  formed, 
i Tho  trees  of  the  primeval  forests  have  not,  like 
I modern  trees,  undergone  decay,  yielding  back 
! their  elements  to  the  soil  and  atmosphere  by 
' which  they  have  been  nourished ; but  treasured 
up  in  subterranean  store-houses,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  enduring  beds  of  coal,  which  in  tlicso 
latter  ages  have  been  to  man  the  sources  of  beat. 
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and  light,  and  wealth.  My  fire  now  bums  with  j 
fuel,  and  my  lamp  is  shining  with  the  light  of 
gas  derived  from  coal,  that  has  been  buried  for 
couutless  ages  in  the  deep  and  dark  recesses  of 
the  earth.  We  prepare  our  food,  and  maintain 
our  forges  and  furnaces,  and  the  power  of  our 
steam-engines,  with  the  remains  of  plants  of 
ancient  forms  and  extinct  species,  which  were 
swept  from  the  earth  ere  the  formation  of  the 
transition  strata  was  completed.  Our  instru- 
ments of  cutlery,  the  tools  of  our  mechanics,  and 
the  countless  machines  which  we  construct  by 
the  infinitely  varied  applications  of  iron,  are 
derived  from  ore,  for  the  most  part  coeval  with, 
or  more  ancient  than  the  fuel,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  reduce  it  to  its  metallic  state,  and 
apply  it  to  innumerable  uses  in  the  economy  of 
human  life.  Thus,  from  the  wreck  of  forests 
that  waved  upon  the  surface  of  the  primeval 
lands,  and  from  ferruginous  mud  that  was  lodged 
at  the  bottom  of  the  primeval  waters,  we  derive 
our  chief  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  those  two 
fundamental  elements  of  art  and  industry,  which 
contribute  more  than  any  other  mineral  produc- 
tion of  the  earth  to  increase  the  riches,  and 
multiply  the  comforts,  and  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind.7’ 

This  may  justly  be  styled  the  golden  age  of 
the  pre-adamite  world;  the  globe  having  now 
cooled  to  a sufficient  temperature  to  promote 
the  growth  of  plants  without  being  injurious  to 
them,  is  for  the  first  time  clothed  in  all  the  rich 
verdure  of  a tropical  climate.  Doubtless  the 
earth  would  have  presented  a lovely  aspect,  had 
it  been  possible  to  have  beheld  it ; the  mighty 
forests  unawakened  by  a sound  save  that  of 
the  sighing  of  the  wind ; the  silent  seas,  in  which 
the  new-born  denizens  of  the  deep  roamed  at 
will;  the  vast  inland  lakes  for  ages  unruffled 
but  by  the  fitful  breeze;  all  present  to  the 
mind’s  eye  a picture  of  surpassing,  solitary 
grandeur. 

The  creatures  that  existed,  though  differing 
from  those  of  the  previous  age,  were  still  con- 
fined to  the  waters;  as  yet  the  dry  land  re- 
mained untenanted.  The  fishes  give  evidence 
of  a higher  organization,  and  many  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  gigantic  dimensions.  Some 
teeth  which  have  been  found  of  one  kind,  the 
Megalichthys,  equal  in  size  those  of  the  largest 
living  crocodiles. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  respecting  fossil 
fishes  which  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  that, 
in  the  lapse  of  time  from  one  era  to  another, 
their  character  does  not  change  insensibly , as  in 
the  case  of  many  zoophytes  and  testacea;  on 
the  contrary,  species  seem  to  succeed  species 
abruptly , and  at  certain  definite  intervals.  A 
celebrated  geologist*  has  observed,  that  not  a 
single  species  of  fossil  fish  has  yet  been  found 
that  is  common  to  any  two  great  geological 
formations,  or  that  is  living  in  our  own  seas. 

Continuing  our  investigation,  we  next  find  the 
fruitful  coal  era  passing  away ; scarcely  a trace 


• Dr.  Bnckland. 


| of  vegetation  remains ; a few  species  of  zoophytes, 
shells,  and  fishes  are  to  be  found,  and  we  observe 
the  impression  of  footsteps,  technically  called 
ir.hnites , from  the  Greek  ichnon,  a footmark. 
These  marks  present  a highly  interesting  me- 
mento of  past  ages.  Persons  living  near  the 
sea-shore  must  have  frequently  observed  the 
distinctness  with  which  the  track  of  birds  and 
other  animals  is  imprinted  in  the  sand.  If  this 
sand  were  to  be  hardened  by  remaining  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  it  would  form  a 
perfect  mould  of  the  foot ; this  is  exactly  wbai 
occurred  in  these  early  ages,  and  the  hollow 
becoming  subsequently  filled  by  the  deposition 
of  new  sediment,  the  lower  stone  retained  the 
impressiom,  while  the  upper  one  presented  a 
cast  in  relief.  Many  fossil  footmarks  have  been 
found  in  the  rocks  belonging  to  this  period. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  footmarks  being 
found,  that  creatures  capable  of  existing  on  dry 
land  were  formed  about  this  time,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  the  remains  of  a new  order — 
Reptiles.  These  animals,  which  now  constitute 
but  a small  family  among  existing  quadrupeds, 
then  flourished  in  great  size  and  numbers.  Croc- 
odiles and  lizards  of  various  forms  and  gigantic 
stature  roamed  through  the  earth.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
genus  Ichthyosaurus,  or  fish-lizard,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  vertebrae  to  those 
of  fishes.  This  saurian  Dr.  Buckland  describes 
as  something  similar  in  form  to  the  modern  por- 
poise ; it  had  four  broad  feet,  and  a long  and 
powerful  tail ; its  jaws  were  so  prodigious  that 
it  could  probably  expand  them  to  a width  of  five 
or  six  feet,  and  its  powers  of  destruction  rausi 
have  been  enormous.  The  length  of  some  of 
these  reptiles  exceeded  thirty  feet. 

Another  animal  which  lived  at  this  period  was 
the  Plesiosaurus.  It  lived  in  shallow  seas  and 
estuaries,  and  would  seem,  from  its  organs  of 
respiration,  to  have  required  frequent  supplier 
of  fresh  air.  Mr.  Conybeare  describes  it  as 
44  swimming  upon,  or  near  the  surface,  arching 
its  long  neck  like  the  swan,  and  occasionally 
darting  it  down  at  the  fish  which  happened  to 
float  within  its  reach.” 

This  reptile,  which  was  smaller  than  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  has  been  found  as  long  as  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Its  appearance  and  habits 
differed  from  the  latter  materially.  The  Ich- 
thyosaurus, with  its  short  neck,  powerful  jaws, 
and  lizard-like  body,  seems  admirably  suited  to 
range  through  the  deep  waters,  unrivaled  in  size 
or  strength,  and  monarch  of  the  then  existing 
world ; the  Plesiosaurus,  smaller  in  size  and  in- 
ferior in  strength,  shunned  its  powerful  antago- 
nist, and,  lurking  in  shallow's  and  sheltered  bays, 
remained  secure  from  the  assaults  of  its  danger- 
ous foe,  its  long  neck  and  small  head  being  wel 
adapted  to  enable  it  to  dart  on  its  prey,  as  it  lay 
concealed  amid  the  tangled  sea- weed. 

This  has  been  called  by  geologists  the 
of  reptiles  ;”  their  remains  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  lias,  oolite,  and  wealden  strata 
! These  creatures  seem  to  form  a connecting  link 
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between  the  fishes  of  the  previous  era,  and  the 
mammalia  of  the  Tertiary  age ; the  Ichthyosau- 
rus differed  little  from  a fish  in  shape,  and  its 
paddles  or  feet  are  not  unlike  fins , the  Plesio- 
saurus, on  the  contrary,  as  its  name  denotes, 
partook  more  of  the  quadruped  form.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  in  describing  it,  says  : “ To  the  head  of  a 
lizard  it  united  the  teeth  of  a crocodile ; a neck 
of  enormous  length,  resembling  the  body  of  a 
serpent ; a trunk  and  tail  having  the  proportions 
of  an  ordinary  quadruped ; the  ribs  of  a cameleon, 
and  the  paddles  of  a whale.”  Besides  these 
animals  we  find  the  Pterodactyle,  half  bird  and 
half  reptile;  the  Megalosaurus,  or  gigantic 
lizard;  the  Hylseosaurus,  or  forest  lizard;  the 
Geosaurus,  or  land  lizard,  and  many  others,  all 
partaking  more  or  less  of  affinity  to  both  the 
piscatory  and  saurian  tribes. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  period  when  the  great 
chalk  rocks  which  prevail  so  much  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Great  Britain  were  deposited, 
we  find  the  land  in  many  places  submerged ; the 
fossil  remains  are  eminently  marine  in  character, 
and  the  earth  must  literally  have  presented  a 
“ world  of  waters”  to  the  view.  Sponges,  corals, 
star-fish,  and  marine  reptiles  inhabited  the  globe, 
and  plants,  chiefly  of  marine  types,  grew  on  its 
surface.  Although,  however,  a great  portion 
of  the  earth  was  under  water,  it  must  not  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  it  was  returning  to  its 
ancient  desolation  and  solitude.  The  author 
whom  we  last  quoted,  in  speaking  of  this  sub- 
ject, says  : 41  The  sterility  and  solitude  which 
have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  depths 
3f  the  ocean,  exist  only  in  the  fictions  of  poetic 
i'ancy.  The  great  mass  of  water  that  covers 
learly  three-fourths  of  the  globe  is  crowded 
with  life,  perhaps  more  abundantly  than  the  air 
md  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; and  the  bottom  of 
he  sea,  within  a cei  tain  depth  accessible  to  light, 
(warms  with  countless  hosts  of  worms  and  creep- 
ng  things,  which  represent  the  kindred  families 
>f  low  degree  which  crawl  upon  the  land.” 

This  era  seems  to  have  been  one  of  peculiar 
ranquillity,  for  the  most  part  undisturbed  by 
;arthquakes  or  other  jgne^’is  forces.  The  pro- 
ailing  characteristic  of  the  scenery  was  flatness, 
iqd  low  continents  were  surrounded  by  shallow 
eas.  The  earth  is  now  approaching  the  state 
vhen  it  will  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  man,  and 
n the  next  age  we  find  some  of  the  existing 
pecies  of  animals. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  at  the  dif- 
srent  periods  when  the  world  had  attained  a 
tate  suitable  for  their  existence,  the  various 
rders  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  were  created, 
n tho  44  dark  ages”  of  geological  history,  when 
he  globe  had  comparatively  lately  subsided 
om  a state  of  fusion,*  it  was  barren,  sterile, 
nd  uninhabited;  next,  the  waters  having  be- 
ome  cool  enough,  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of 
tiell-fish  and  zoophytes  peopled  them  ; subsc- 
uently,  fishes  were  formed,  and  for  ages  con- 

* The  theory  of  the  original  incandescence  of  tho  earth 
v*  been  much  debated,  but  we  bcliero  it  is  gaining 
-ound  among  geologists. 


stituted  the  highest  order  of  animal  life ; after 
this  we  enter  on  the  age  of  reptiles,  when  gi- 
gantio  crocodiles  and  lizard-like  forms  dwelt  in 
fenny  marshes,  or  reposed  on  the  black  mud  of 
slow  moving  rivers,  as  they  crept  along  toward 
the  ocean  betwixt  their  oozy  banks;  and  we 
now  reach  the  period  when  the  noblest  order  of 
animal  life,  the  class  to  which  man  himself  be- 
longs, Mammalia,  began  to  people  the  earth. 

The  world  now  probably  presented  an  ap- 
pearance nearly  similar  to  what  it  does  at  pres- 
ent. The  land,  which  in  the  chalk  formation 
was  under  water,  has  again  emerged,  and 
swarms  with  life ; vast  savannahs  rich  in  ver- 
dure, and  decked  in  a luxuriant  garb  with  trees, 
plants,  grasses,  and  shrubs,  and  inland  lakes,  to 
which  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hip- 
popotamus, with  many  extinct  races  of  animals, 
came  to  slake  their  thirst,  form  the  principal 
characteristics  of  this  period. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in 
looking  back  to  this  early  age,  while  Adam  was 
yet  dust.  We  picture  to  the  mind’9  eye  the 
gigantic  Deinotherium,  the  largest  creature  of 
terrestrial  life,  raking  and  grubbing  with  its 
huge  tusks  the  aquatic  plants  that  grew  in  the 
pools  and  shallow  lakes,  or,  as  Dr.  Buckland 
describes  it,  sleeping  with  its  head  hooked  on 
to  the  bank,  and  its  nostrils  sustained  above 
water  so  as  merely  to  breathe,  while  the  body 
remained  floating  at  ease  beneath  the  surface. 
We  see  its  twin-brother  in  greatness,  tho  Mega* 
therium,  as  it  comes  slowly  stalking  through 
the  thick  underwood,  its  foot,  of  a yard  in  length, 
crushing  where  it  treads,  and  its  impenetrable 
hido  defying  the  attacks  of  rhinoceros  or  croco- 
dile. In  the  waters  wo  behold  the  mighty 
whale,  monarch  of  the  deep,  sporting  in  the  pre- 
adamite  seas  as  he  now  does  amid  the  icebergs 
of  the  Arctic  ocean ; the  walrus  and  the  seal, 
now  denizens  of  the  colder  climes,  mingling 
with  the  tropical  manati ; while  in  the  forests 
the  owl,  tho  buzzard,  and  the  woodcock,  dwelt 
undisturbed,  and  the  squirrel  and  monkey  leap* 
ed  from  bough  to  bough. 

Arrived  at  the  close  of  the  pre-adamito  his- 
tory, after  having  traced  it  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  which  we  possess  any  evidence,  down 
to  the  eve  of  human  existence,  the  reflection 
that  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is  the 
strangeness  of  the  fact,  that  myriads  of  creat- 
ures should  have  existed,  and  that  generation 
after  generation  should  have  lived  and  died  and 
passed  away,  ere  yet  man  saw  the  light.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  view  all  creatures  as 
created  solely  for  human  use,  rather  than  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  Divine  Creator,  that  we  can 
at  first  scarcely  credit  the  history,  though  writ- 
ten by  tho  hand  of  nature  herself;  and  the  hu- 
man race  sinks  into  insignificance  when  it  is 
shown  to  be  but  the  last  link  in  a long  chain  of 
creations.  Nevertheless,  that  such,  however 
humbling  it  may  be,  is  the  fact,  wo  possess  in- 
dubitable evidence : and  when  we  consider,  as 
Mr.  Bakewell  observes,  “that  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  earth’s  present  surface  are  covered 
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by  the  ocean,  and  that  if  from  the  remuimk  r we 
deduct  the  space  occupied  by  polar  ice  and 
eternal  snows,  by  sandy  deserts,  sterile  mount- 
ains, marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  that  the  hab- 
itable portion  will  scarcely  exceed  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  globe  ; that  the  remaining  four-fifths, 
though  untenanted  by  mankind,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  abundantly  stocked  with  animated  beings, 
that  exult  in  the  pleasure  of  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  human  control,  and  in  no  way  sub- 
servient to  the  necessities  or  caprices  of  men ; 
that  such  is  and  lias  been,  for  several  thousand 
years,  the  actual  condition  of  our  planet ; we 
may  feel  less  reluctance  in  admitting  the  pro- 
longed ages  of  creation,  and  the  numerous  tribes 
that  lived  and  flourished,  and  left  their  remains 
imbedded  in  the  strata  which  compose  the  outer 
crust  of  the  earth.” 


THE  MANIA  FOR  TULIPS  IN  HOLLAND. 

THE  inordinate  passion,  which  at  one  time 
prevailed  for  Tulips,  amounted  to  actual 
madness,  and  well  deserved  the  name  of  Tulipo- 
mania,  by  winch  it  is  distinguished.  The  Tulip 
was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1559,  according  to  Gesner.  After 
it  became  known  to  the  Dutch  merchants  and 
nobility  at  Vienna,  it  became  a most  important 
branch  of  trade  in  Holland,  and  they  sent  fre- 
quently to  Constantinople  for  roots  and  seeds  of 
the  flower.  In  the  year  1634,  and  for  three 
years  after,  little  else  was  thought  of  in  Holland 
but  this  traffic ; all  embarked  in  it,  from  the 
nobleman  to  the  common  laborer,  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  many  that  they  rose  rapidly  from 
abject  poverty  to  affluence ; and  those  who  had 
been  barely  able  to  procure  the  most  scanty 
means  of  subsistence  were  enabled  to  set  up 
their  carriages,  and  enjoy  every  convenience  and 
luxury  of  life ; indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  enor- 
mous sums  paid  for  a single  root,  we  can  feel 
no  SQrpriso  at  the  immense  and  rapid  fortunes 
which  were  made.  It  is  on  record,  that  one 
wealthy  merchant  gave  his  daughter  no  other 
portion  to  secure  an  eligible  match  than  a sin- 
gle root.  The  plant  to  this  day  bears  the  name 
of  tho  “ marriage  portion.”  We  find  that  2 
hogsheads  of  wine,  4 tuns  of  beer,  2 lasts  of 
wheat,  4 lasts  of  rye,  2 tons  of  butter,  1000 
pounds  of  cheese,  4 fat  oxen,  8 fat  swine,  and 
12  fat  sheep,  a complete  bed,  a suit  of  clothes, 
a silver  bcckess,  valued  at  2500  florins,  were 
given  in  exchange  for  a single  root  of  tho  tulip 
called  the  Viceroy.  This  mode  of  barter,  be- 
ing attended  with  inconvenience,  could  not  be 
general,  and  gave  place  to  sale  by  weight,  by 
which  immense  sums  were  made.  Single  roots 
have  sold  for  4400  florins;  2000  florins  was  a 
common  price  for  a root  of  the  Semper  Augus- 
tus; and  it  happened  that  once,  when  only  two 
roots  of  this  species  could  be  procured,  the  one 
at  Amsterdam,  and  the  other  at  Haarlem,  4600 
florins,  a new  carriage,  and  a pair  of  horses, 
with  complete  harness,  were  given  for  one ; and 
for  the  other  an  exchange  made  of  12  acres  of 


; land : indeed,  land  was  frequently  parted  with 
when  cash  could  not  be  advanced  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a desired  root ; and  houses,  cattle,  fur- 
nilure,  and  even  clothes,  were  all  sacrificed  u 
the  Tulipomania.  In  the  course  of  four  months, 
a person  has  been  known  to  realize  60,000  flor- 
ins. These  curious  bargains  took  place  in  lav 
erns,  where  notaries  and  clerks  were  regularly 
paid  for  attending ; and  after  the  contracts  were 
completed,  the  traders  of  all  ranks  sat  down  to- 
gether to  a splendid  entertainment.  At  these 
sales,  tho  usual  price  of  a root  of  the  Viceroy 
was  £250 ; a root  of  the  Admiral  Lief  kuns, 
£440;  a root  of  the  Admiral  Von  Eyk,  c£l60; 
a root  of  the  Grebbu,  £148;  a root  of  the 
Schilder,  £160;  a root  of  the  Semper  Augus- 
tus, <£550.  A collection  of  Tulips  of  Wouter 
Brockholsminsler  was  disposed  of  by  his  execu- 
tors for  £9000;  but  they  sold  a root  of  the 
Semper  Augustus  separately,  for  which  they  got 
<£300,  and  a very  fine  Spanish  cabinet,  valued 
at  <£1000.  The  Semper  Augustus  was,  indeed, 
in  great  request.  A gentleman  received  £3000 
for  three  roots  which  ho  sold ; ho  had  also  the 
j offer  of  £1500  a year  for  his  plant  for  seven 
years,  with  an  engagement  that  it  should  be 
given  up  as  found,  the  increase  alone  having 
been  retained  during  the  period.  One  gentle- 
man made  £6000  in  the  space  of  six  months. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  trade  in  Tulips  in  one 
city  alone,  in  Holland,  amounted  to  £1,000,000 
sterling.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  extraor- 
dinary traffic  carried  on,  that  a system  of  stock- 
jobbing  was  introduced;  and  Tulips,  which 
were  bought  and  sold  for  much  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold,  were  nominally  purchased  with- 
out changing  hands  at  all.  Bcekmann,  in  de- 
scribing this  curious  tralfic,  for  w*hich  all  other 
merchandise  and  pursuit  was  neglected,  mentions 
that  engagements  were  entered  into,  which  were 
to  be  fulfilled  in  six  months,  and  not  to  be  affected 
by  any  change  in  tho  value  of  the  root  during 
that  time.  Thus,  a bargain  might  be  made  with 
a merchant  for  a root  at  the  price  of  1 000  florins. 
At  the  time  specified  for  its  delivery,  its  value 
may  have  risen  to  1500  florins,  the  purchaser 
being  a gainer  of  500  florins.  Should  it,  on  the 
contrary,  have  fallen  to  800  florins,  tho  purchaser 
was  then  a loser  to  the  amount  of  200  florins. 
If  there  had  been  no  fluctuation  in  the  market, 
the  bargain  terminated  without  an  exchange  of 
the  money  for  the  root,  so  that  it  became  a 
species  of  gambling,  at  which  immense  sums 
were  lost  and  won.  Tho  decline  of  the  trade 
was  as  unexpected  as  its  rise  had  been  surpris- 
ing. When  settling  day  came,  there  were  many 
defaulters ; some  from  inability  to  meet  their 
engagements,  and  many^rum  dishonesty.  Per- 
sons began  to  speculate  more  cautiously,  and 
the  more  respectable  to  feel  that  the  system  of 
gambling,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  was  by 
no  means  creditable.  The  Tulip-holders  then 
wished  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  really, 
and  not  nominally , but  found,  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  demand  had  decreased.  Prices 
fell— contracts  were  violated — appeals  wen 
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made  to  the  magistrates  in  vain;  and,  after 
violent  contentions,  in  which  the  venders  claim- 
ed, and  the  purchasers  resisted  payment,  the 
state  interposed,  and  issued  an  order  invalidating 
;he  contracts,  which  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
itock-jobbing ; and  the  roots,  which  had  been 
alued  at  c£500  each,  were  now  to  be  had  for 
65 : and  thus  ended  the  most  strange  commerce 
i which  Europe  had  been  ever  engaged. 

Some  curious  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
tania  may  bo  found.  Among  them  is  one  of 
burgomaster,  who  had  made  interest  for  a 
iend,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a very  lucra- 
ve  situation  for  him.  The  friend,  anxious  to 
stify  bis  gratitude,  entreated  of  the  burgo-  ' 
aster  to  allow  him  to  show  it  by  some  sub- 
tntial  proof.  His  generous  benefactor  would 
cept  no  favor  in  return;  all  he  asked  was 
e gratification  of  seeing  his  flower-garden, 
lieh  was  readily  granted.  The  friends  did 
t meet  again  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of 
it  time,  the  gentleman  went  to  visit  the 
rgomaster.  On  going  into  his  garden,  the 
>t  thing  that  attracted  his  observation  was  a 
e Tulip  of  great  value,  which  he  instantly 
*w  must  have  been  purloined  from  his  gar- 
1,  when  his  treacherous  friend  had  been  ad- 
ted  into  it,  two  years  before.  He  gave  vent 
the  most  frantic  passion — immediately  re- 
led  his  place  of  X 1000  per  annum — returned 
lis  house  merely  to  tear  up  his  flower-gar- 
— and,  having  completed  the  work  of  de- 
ction,  left  it,  never  to  return. 

Vq  have  read  of  a sailor,  who  had  brought 
?avy  load  to  the  warehouse  of  a merchant, 
only  gave  him  a herring  as  payment  and 
ishment.  This  was  very  inadequate  to  sat- 
the  man's  hunger,  but  perceiving,  as  he 
ght,  some  onions  lying  before  him,  he 
died  up  one,  and  bit  it.  It  happened  to 
Tulip-root,  worth  a king's  ransom;  so  we 
conceive  the  consternation  of  the  merchant, 
h is  said  to  have  nearly  deprived  him  of 
n. 

has  been  said  that  John  Barclay,  the  author 
> romance  of  “ Angenis,"  was  a victim  to 
^ulipomania.  Nothing  could  induce  him 
it  the  house  to  which  his  flower-garden 
ttached,  though  the  situation  was  so  un- 
some  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  having  his 
destroyed.  He  kept  two  fierce  mastiffs 
rd  the  flowers,  which  he  determined  never 
ndon. 

* passion  for  Tulips  was  at  its  height  in 
nd  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
e commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
The  tulip  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and 
ny  of  the.  eastern  countries.  Though 
>n  in  Persia,  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and 
?red  an  emblem  of  love.  Chardin  tells 
t when  a young  Persian  wishes  to  make 
indents  known  to  his  mistress,  he  presents 
h one  of  these  flowers,  which,  of  course, 
3 the  flame-colored  one,  with  black  an- 
d often  seen  in  our  gardens ; as,  Chardin 
He  thus  gives  her  to  understand,  that 
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he  is  all  on  fire  with  her  beauty,  and  his  heart 
burned  to  a coal.”  The  flower  is  still  highly 
esteemed  by  florists,  and  has  its  place  among 
the  few  named  florists'  flowers.  Many  suppose 
it  to  be  u the  Lily  of  the  Field,"  mentioned  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  from  its  growing  in 
wild  profusion  in  Syria,  and  from  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  texture  of  its  petals,  and  from 
the  wonderful  variety  and  dazzling  beauty  cf  it* 
colors.  It  may  be  so ; and  the  flower  acquires 
from  this  an  interest  which  nothing  else  could 
give. 


THE  SALT  MINES  OF  EUROPE. 

r[E  salt-mines  of  Cheshire,  and  the  brine- 
pits  of  Worcestershire,  according  to  the 
best  authority,  not  only  supply  salt  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  nearly  the  whole  of  England, 
bnt  also  upward  of  half  a million  of  tons  for  ex- 
portation. Rock-salt  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  England,  it  is  found  in  many  countries,  espe- 
cially where  strata  of  more  recent  date  than 
those  of  the  coal  measures  abound.  Though 
in  some  instances  the  mineral  is  pure  and  spark- 
ling in  its  native  state,  it  is  generally  dull  and 
dirty,  owing  to  the  matter  with  which  it  is  as- 
sociated. The  ordinary  shade  is  a dull  red, 
from  beiog  in  contact  with  marls  of  that  color. 

But  notwithstanding,  it  possesses  many  interest- 
ing features.  When  the  extensive  subterranean 
halls  have  been  lighted  up  with  innumerable 
candles,  the  appearance  is  most  interesting,  and 
the  visitor,  enchanted  with  the  scene,  feels  him- 
self richly  repaid  for  the  trouble  he  may  have 
incurred  in  visiting  the  excavations. 

The  Cheshire  mines  are  from  50  to  150  yards 
below  the  surface.  The  number  of  salt-beds  is 
five;  the  thinnest  of  them  being  only  about  six 
inches,  while  the  thickest  is  nearly  forty  feet. 

Besides  these  vast  masses,  there  is  a large 
quantity  of  salt  mixed  up  with  the  marl  beds 
that  intervene.  The  method  of  working  the 
rock-salt  is  like  that  adopted  for  the  excavation 
of  coal ; but  it  is  much  more  safe  and  pleasant 
to  visit  these  than  the  other,  owing  to  the  roof 
of  the  excavations  being  much  more  secure, 
and  the  absence  of  all  noxious  gases,  with  the 
exception  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  the  thinner 
coal-seams,  the  roof,  or  rock  lying  above  the 
coal,  is  supported  by  wooden  pillars  as  the  min- 
eral is  withdrawn ; while,  in  the  thicker  seams, 
pillars  of  coal  are  left  at  intervals  to  support 
the  superincumbent  mass.  The  latter  is  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  salt-mines.  Large  pillars 
of  various  dimensions  are  left  to  support  the 
roof  at  irregular  intervals;  but  these  bear  a 
small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  mineral  ex- 
cavated. The  effect  is  most  picturesque ; in 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  excavation,  the  pillars 
present  tangible  objects  on  which  the  eye  can 
rest,  while  the  intervening  spaces  stretch  away 
into  night.  The  mineral  is  loosened  from  the 
rock  by  blasting,  and  the  effect  of  the  explosions, 
heard  from  time  to  time  re-echoing  through  the 
wide  spaces,  and  from  the  distant  walls  of  rook, 
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gives  a peculiar  grandeur  and  impressiveness  to 
the  scene.  The  great  charm,  indeed,  on  the 
occasion  of  a visit  to  these  mines,  even  when 
they  are  illuminated  by  thousands  of  lights,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  gloomy  and  cavernous  ap- 
pearance, the  dim  endless  perspective,  broken  by 
the  numerous  pillars,  and  the  lights  half  disclos- 
ing and  half  concealing  the  deep  recesses  which 
are  formed  and  terminated  by  these  monstrous 
and  solid  projections.  The  pillars,  owing  to  the 
great  height  of  the  roof,  are  very  massive.  For 
twenty  feet  of  rock  they  are  about  fifteen  feet 
thick.  The  descent  to  the  mines  is  by  a shaft 
— a perpendicular  opening  of  six,  eight,  or  ten 
feet  square ; this  opening  is  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  ventilation,  drainage,  lifting  the 
mineral,  as  well  as  the  miners.  It  varies  in 
dimensions  according  to  the  extent  of  the  exca- 
vations. In  some  of  the  English  mines  the  part 
of  the  bed  of  rock-salt  excavated  amounts  to 
several  acres;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the 
workings  are  even  more  extensive.  The  Wil- 
ton mine,  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  is 
worked  330  feet  below  the  surface,  and  from 
it,  and  one  or  two  adjacent  mines,  upward  of 
60,000  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  immediately  exported,  and 
the  rest  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  afterward  re- 
duced to  a crystaline  state  by  evaporating  the 
solution.  It  is  not  yet  two  hundred  years  since 
the  Cheshire  mines  were  discovered.  In  the 
year  1670,  before  men  were  guided  by  science 
in  their  investigations,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
find  coal  in  the  district.  The  sinking  was  un- 
successful relative  to  the  one  mineral,  but  the 
disappointment  and  loss  were  amply  met  by  the 
discovery  of  the  other.  From  that  time  till  the 
present,  the  rock-salt  has  been  dug,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  most  extensively  used  in  England, 
while  the  surplus  supply  has  become  an  article 
of  exportation.  Previous  to  this  discovery  the 
consumption  was  chiefly  supplied  from  the  brine- 
pits  of  Worcestershire. 

There  is  a remarkable  deposit  of  salt  in  the 
valley  of  Cardona,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Two  thick 
masses  of  rock-salt,  says  Ansted,  apparently 
united  at  their  bases,  make  their  appearance  on 
one  of  the  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Cardona.  One 
of  the  beds,  or  rather  masses,  has  been  worked, 
and  measures  about  130  yards  by  250;  but  its 
depth  has  not  been  determined.  It  consists  of 
salt  in  a laminated  condition,  and  with  confused 
crystalization.  That  part  which  is  exposed  is 
composed  of  eight  beds,  nearly  horizontal,  hav- 
ing a total  thickness  of  fifteen  feet;  but  the  beds 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  red  and  varie- 
gated marls  and  gypsum.  The  second  mass, 
not  worked,  appears  to  be  unstrati fied,  but  in 
other  respects  resembles  the  former;  and  this 
portion,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  weather,  is  steeply  scarped,  and  bristles 
with  needle-like  points,  sr  that  its  appearanco 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a glacier.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  salt-mine  at  Wieliezka,  in 
Poland,  and  the  manner  of  working  it  was  ac- 
curately described  some  years  since.  The  raan- 
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ner  of  descending  into  the  mine  was  by  means 
of  a large  cord  wound  round  a wheel  and  worked 
by  a horse.  The  visitor,  seated  on  a smail  piece 
of  wood  placed  in  the  loop  of  the  coni,  and 
grasping  the  cord  with  both  hands,  was  let  down 
two  hundred  feet,  the  depth  of  the  first  galleries, 
through  a shaft  about  eight  feet  square,  sunk 
through  beds  of  sand,  alternating  with  limestone, 
gypsum,  variegated  marls,  and  calcareous  schists. 

Below  the  stage,  the  descent  was  by  wooden 
staircases,  nine  or  ten  feet  wide.  In  the  first 
gallery  was  a ohapel,  measuring  thirty  feet  in 
length  by  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  eighteen 
in  height;  every  part  of  it,  the  floor,  the  roo( 
the  columns  which  sustained  the  roof,  the  altar, 
the  crucifix,  and  several  statues,  were  all  cut 
out  of  the  solid  salt ; the  chapel  was  for  the  use 
of  the  miners.  It  had  always  been  said  that 
the  salt  in  this  mine  had  the  qualities  which 
produced  magic  appearances  to  an  uncomrooa 
degree ; but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  its  scen- 
ery is  not  more  enchanting  than  that  of  the 
mines  in  Cheshire.  Gunpowder  is  now  used  m 
the  Polish  as  in  the  English  mines  ^ bat  the 
manner  of  obtaining  the  salt  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  we  are  recording  was  peculiar,  and  too 
ingenious  to  be  passed  over,  even  though  it  be 
now  superseded  by  the  more  modern  and  more 
successful  mode  of  blasting.  u In  the  first 
place,  the  overman,  or  head  miner,  marked  the 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  a block  he 
wished  to  be  detached,  the  size  of  which  was 
generally  the  same,  namely,  about  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  thick.  A 
certain  number  of  blocks  being  marked,  the 
workman  began  by  boring  a succession  of  boles 
on  one  side  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  block, 
the  holes  being  three  inches  deep,  and  six  inches 
apart.  A horizontal  groove  was  then  cut,  half 
an  inch  deep,  both  above  and  below,  and,  hav- 
ing put  into  each  of  the  holes  an  iron  wedge, 
all  the  wedges  were  struck  with  moderate 
blows,  to  drive  them  into  the  mass ; the  blows 
were  continued  until  two  cracks  appeared,  one 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  holes,  and  the 
other  along  the  upper  horizontal  line.  The 
block  was  now  loosened  and  ready  to  fall,  and 
the  workman  introduced  into  the  crack  pro- 
duced by  the  driving  of  the  wedges  a wooden 
ruler,  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and,  moving  it 
backward  and  forward  on  the  crack,  a tearing 
sound  was  soon  heard,  which  announced  the 
completion  of  the  work.  If  proper  care  had 
been  taken,  the  block  fell  unbroken,  and  was 
then  divided  into  three  or  four  parts,  which  were 
shaped  into  cylinders  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  transport.  Each  workman  was  able  to  work 
out  four  such  blocks  every  day,  and  the  whole 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine,  varied 
from  twelve  hundred  to  about  two  thousand/' 

The  mine  was  worked  in  galleries ; and,  at  the 
time  of  this  visit,  these  galleries  extended  to  at 
least  eight  English  miles.  Since  then  the  ex 
cavations  nave  become  much  more  extensive. 

The  method  of  preparing  rock-salt  is  very 
simple,  and  differs  little  from  that  employed  ia 
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manufacturing  salt  from  springs.  The  first  step 
in  the  process  is,  to  obtain  a proper  strength  of 
briae,  by  saturating  fresh  water  with  the  salt 
brought  from  the  mine.  The  brine  obtained  in 
a clear  state  is  put  into  evaporating  pans,  and 
brought  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a boiling  beat, 
when  a skin  is  formed  on  the  surface,  consisting 
chiefly  of  impurities.  This  skin  is  taken  off.  so 
also  arc  the  first  crystals  that  are  formed,  and 
either  thrown  aside  as  useless,  or  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  heat  is  kept  at  the 
boiling  point  for  eight  hours,  during  which  pe- 
riod evaporation  is  going  on — the  liquid  becom- 
ing gradually  reduced,  and  the  salt  meanwhile 
is  being  deposited.  When  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  finished,  the  salt  is  raked  out,  put  into 
moulds,  and  placed  in  a drying  stove,  where  it  is 
dried  perfectly,  and  made  ready  for  the  market. 


MY  NOVEL;  OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 
GLISH LIFE. 

{Continued  from  page  673.) 

CHAPTER  X. 

Iw  my  next  chapter  I shall  present  Squire 
Hazeldean  in  patriarchal  state  — not  exactly 
under  the  fig  tree  he  has  planted,  but  before  the 
stocks  ho  has  reconstructed.  Squire  Hazeldean 
and  his  family  on  the  village  green  1 The  can- 
vas is  all  ready  for  the  colors. 

But  in  this  chapter  I must  so  far  afford  a 
glimpse  into  antecedents  as  to  let  the  reader 
know  that  there  is  one  member  of  the  family 
whom  he  is  not  likely  to  meet  at  present,  if  ever, 
on  the  village  green  at  Hazeldean. 

Our  squire  lost  his  father  two  years  after  his 
birth;  his  mother  was  very  handsome— aud  so 
was  her  jointure ; she  married  again  at  the  ex- 
piration of  her  year  of  mourning — the  object  of 
her  second  choice  was  Colonel  Egerton. 

In  every  generation  of  Englishmen  (at  least 
ainoe  the  lively  reign  of  Charles  II.)  there  are  a 
few  whom  some  elegant  Genius  skims  off  from 
the  milk  of  human  nature,  and  reserves  for  the 
cream  of  society.  Colonel  Egerton  was  one  of 
these  terque , quaterque  beati , and  dwelt  apart  on 
a top  shelf  in  that  delicate  porcelain  dish — not 
bestowed  upon  vulgar  buttermilk — which  per- 
sons of  fashion  call  The  Great  World.  Mighty 
was  the  marvel  of  Pall  Mall,  and  profound  was 
the  pity  of  Park-lane,  when  this  supereminent 
personage  condescended  to  lower  himself  into  a 
husband.  But  Colonel  Egerton  was  not  a mere 
gaudy  butterfly;  he  had  the  provident  instincts 
ascribed  to  the  bee.  Youth  had  passed  from  him 
—and  carried  off  much  solid  property  in  its  flight ; 
he  saw  that  a time  was  fast  coming  when  a home, 
with  a partner  who  could  help  to  maintain  it, 
would  be  conducive  to  his  comforts,  and  an  oc- 
casional humdrum  evening  by  the  fire-side  bene- 
ficial to  his  health.  In  the  midst  of  one  season 
at  Brighton,  to  which  gay  place  he  had  accom- 
panied the  Prince  of  Wales,  ho  saw  a widow 
who,  though  in  the  weeds  of  mourning,  did  not 
appear  inconsolable.  Her  person  pleased  his 


taste — the  aeoount9  of  her  jointure  satisfied  his 
understanding;  he  contrived  an  introduct ion,  and 
brought  a brief  wooing  to  a happy  close.  The 
late  Mr.  Hazeldean  had  so  far  anticipated  the 
chanoe  of  the  young  widow’s  second  espousals, 
that,  in  case  of  that  event,  he  transferred,  by  his 
testamentary  dispositions,  the  guardianship  of 
his  infant  heir  from  the  mother  to  two  squires 
whom  he  had  named  his  executors.  This  cir- 
cumstance combined  with  her  new  ties  some- 
what to  alienate  Mrs.  Hazeldean  from  the  pledge 
of  her  former  loves ; and  when  she  had  borne  a 
son  to  Colonel  Egerton,  it  was  upon  that  child 
that  her  maternal  affections  gradually  concen- 
trated. 

William  Hazeldean  was  sent  by  his  guardians 
to  a large  provincial  academy,  at  which  his 
forefathers  had  received  their  education  time  out 
of  mind.  At  first  he  spent  his  holidays  with 
Mrs.  Egerton ; but  as  she  now  resided  either  in 
London,  or  followed  her  lord  to  Brighton  to  par- 
take of  the  gave  tics  at  the  Pavilion — so,  as  he 
grew  older,  William,  who  had  a hearty  affection 
for  country  life,  ancLof  whose  bluff  manners  and 
rural  breeding  Mrs.  Egerton  (having  grown 
exceedingly  refined)  was  openly  ashamed,  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  spend  his  vacations 
either  with  his  guardians  or  at  the  old  Hall.  He 
went  late  to  a small  college  at  Cambridge,  en- 
dowed in  the  fifteenth  century  by  some  ancestral 
Hazeldean ; and  left  it,  on  coming  of  age,  with- 
out taking  a degree.  A few  years  afterward  he 
married  a young  lady,  country  born  and  bred 
like  himself. 

Meanwhile  his  h&lf-brother,  Audley  Egerton, 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  initiation  into  the 
bcaumondc  before  he  had  well  cast  aside  his  coral 
and  bells;  he  had  been  fondled  in  the  lap  of 
duchesses,  and  galloped  across  the  room  astride 
on  the  canes  of  embassadors  and  princes.  For 
Colonel  Egerton  was  not  only  very  highly  con- 
nected— not  only  one  of  the  Dii  major ei  of  fashion 
— but  he  had  the  still  rarer  good  fortune  to  be  an 
exceedingly  popnlar  man  with  all  who  knew  him ; 
so  popular,  that  even  the  fine  ladies  whom  he  had 
adored  and  abandoned  forgave  him  for  marrying 
out  of  “ the  set,”  and  continued  to  be  as  friendly 
as  if  he  had  not  married  at  all.  People  who  were 
commonly  called  heartless,  were  never  weary 
of  doing  kind  things  to  the  Egertons.  When 
the  time  came  for  Audley  to  leave  the  prepara- 
tory school,  at  which  his  infancy  budded  forth 
among  the  stateliest  of  the  little  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  go  to  Eton,  half  the  fifth  and  sixth 
forms  had  been  canvassed  to  be  exceedingly  civil 
to  young  Egerton.  The  boy  soon  showed  that 
he  inherited  his  father's  talent  for  acquiring 
popularity,  and  that  to  this  talent  he  added  those 
which  put  popularity  to  use.  Without  achieving 
any  scholastic  distinction,  he  yet  contrived  to 
establish  at  Eton  the  most  desirable  reputation 
which  a boy  can  obtain — namely,  that  among  his 
own  contemporaries — the  reputation  of  a boy  who 
was  sure  to  do  something  when  he  grew  to  be 
a man.  As  a gentleman  commoner  at  Christ 
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Church,  Oxford,  he  continued  to  sustain  this  high 
expectation,  though  he  won  no  prizes  and  took 
but  an  ordinary  degree ; and  at  Oxford  the  future 
“something”  became  more  defined  — it  was 
“something  in  public  life”  that  this  young  man 
was  to  do. 

While  he  was  yet  at  the  university,  both  his 
parents  died — within  a few  months  of  each  other. 
And  when  Audley  Egerton  came  of  age,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a paternal  property  which  was  supposed 
to  be  large,  and,  indeed,  had  once  been  so ; but 
Colonel  Egerton  had  been  too  lavish  a man  to 
enrich  his  heir,  and  about  £1500  a year  was  all 
that  sales  and  mortgages  left  of  an  estate  that 
had  formerly  approached  a rental  of  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

Still,  Audley  was  considered  to  be  opulent, 
and  he  did  not  dispel  that  favorable  notion  by  any 
imprudent  exhibition  of  parsimony.  On  entering 
the  world  of  London,  the  Clubs  flew  open  to  re- 
ceive him;  and  he  woke  one  morning  to  find 
himself,  not  indeed  famous — but  the  fashion. 
To  this  fashion  he  at  once  gave  a certain  gravity 
and  value — he  associated  as  muoh  as  possible 
with  public  men  and  political  ladies — he  suc- 
ceeded in  confirming  the  notion  that  he  was 
“ born  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State.” 

Now,  his  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend  was 
Lord  L’Estrange,  from  whom  he  had  been  in- 
separable at  Eton:  and  who  now,  if  Audley 
Egerton  was  the  fashion,  was  absolutely  the 
rage  in  London. 

Harley  Lord  L’Estrange  was  the  only  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Lansmere,  a nobleman  of  consider- 
able wealth,  and  allied  by  intermarriages  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  powerful  families  in  England. 
Lord  Lansmere,  nevertheless,  was  but  little 
known  in  the  circles  of  London.  He  lived 
chiefly  on  his  estates,  occupying  himself  with 
the  various  duties  of  a great  proprietor,  and 
rarely  came  to  the  metropolis ; so  that  he  could 
afford  to  give  his  son  a very  ample  allowance, 
when  Harley,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  (having 
already  attained  to  the  sixth  form  at  Eton),  left 
school  for  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Guards. 

Few  knew  what  to  make  of  Harley  L’Estrange 
— and  that  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  he  was 
so  much  thought  of.  He  had  been  by  far  the 
most  brilliant  boy  of  his  time  at  Eton — not  only 
the  boast  of  the  cricket-ground,  but  the  marvel 
of  the  school-room — yet  so  full  of  whims  and 
oddities,  and  seeming  to  achieve  his  triumphs 
with  so  little  aid  from  steadfast  application,  that 
he  had  not  left  behind  him  the  same  expectations 
of  solid  eminence  which  his  friend  and  senior, 
Audley  Egerton,  had  excited.  His  eccentricities 
— his  quaint  sayings  and  out-of-the-way  actions, 
became  as  notable  in  the  great  world  as  they 
had  been  in  the  small  one  of  public  school.  That 
he  was  very  clever  there  was  no  doubt,  and  that 
the  cleverness  was  of  a high  order  might  be 
surmised  not  only  from  the  originality  but  the 
independence  of  his  character.  He  dazzled  the 
world,  without  seeming  to  care  for  its  praise  or 
its  censure— dazzled  it,  as  it  were,  because  he 
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could  not  help  shining.  He  bad  some  strange 
notions,  whether  political  or  social,  which  rather 
frightened  his  father.  According  to  Southey, 

“ A man  should  be  no  more  ashamed  of  having 
been  a republican  than  of  having  been  young.” 

Youth  and  extravagant  opinions  naturally  go 
together.  I don’t  know  whether  Harley  L’Es- 
trange was  a republican  at  the  age  of  eighteen; 
but  there  was  no  young  man  in  London  who 
seemed  to  care  less  for  being  heir  to  an  illus- 
trious name  and  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a year.  It  was  a vulgar  fashion  in  that 
day  to  play  the  exclusive,  and  cut  persons  who 
wore  bad  neckcloths  and  called  themselves  Smith 
or  Johnson.  Lord  L’Estrange  never  cut  any 
one,  and  it  was  quite  enough  to  slight  some 
worthy  man  because  of  his  neckcloth  or  his  birth, 
to  insure  to  the  offender  the  pointed  civilities  of 
this  eccentric  successor  to  the  Dorimonts  and  the 
Wildairs. 

It  was  the  wish  of.  his  father  that  Harley,  as 
soon  as  he  came  of  age,  should  represent  the 
borough  of  Lansmere  (which  said  borough  was 
the  single  plague  of  the  Earl's  life).  But  this 
wish  was  never  realized.  Suddenly,  when  the 
young  idol  of  London  still  wanted  some  two 
or  three  years  of  his  majority,  a new  whim  ap- 
peared to  seize  him.  He  withdrew  entirely  from 
society — he  left  unanswered  the  most  pressing 
three-cornered  notes  of  inquiry  and  invitation 
that  ever  strewed  the  table  of  a young  Guards- 
man ; he  was  rarely  seen  anywhere  in  his  for- 
mer haunts — when  seen,  was  either  alone  or 
with  Egerton;  and  his  gay  spirits  seemed  wholly 
to  have  left  him.  A profound  melancholy  was 
written  in  his  countenance,  and  breathed  in  the 
listless  tones  of  his  voice.  At  this  time  the 
Guards  were  achieving  in  the  Peninsula  their 
imperishable  renown ; but  the  battalion  to  which 
Harley  belonged  was  detained  at  home ; and 
whether  chafed  by  inaction  or  emulous  of  glory, 
the  young  Lord  suddenly  exchanged  into  a cav- 
alry regiment,  from  which  a recent  memorable 
conflict  had  swept  one  half  the  officers.  Just 
before  he  joined,  a vacancy  happening  to  occur 
for  the  representation  of  Lansmere,  ho  made  it 
his  special  request  to  his  father  that  the  family 
interest  might  be  given  to  his  friend  Egerton — 
went  down  to  the  Park,  which  adjoined  the  bor- 
ough, to  take  leave  of  his  parents — and  Egerton 
followed,  to  be  introduced  to  the  electors.  This 
visit  made  a notable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
many  personages  who  figure  in  my  narrative , 
but  at  present  I content  myself  with  saying,  that 
circumstances  arose  which,  just  as  the  canvass 
for  the  new  election  commenced,  caused  both 
L’Estrange  and  Audley  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  that  the  hist  even 
wrote  to  Lord  Lansmere  expressing  his  inten- 
tion of  declining  to  contest  the  borough. 

Fortunately  for  the  parliamentary  career  of 
Audley  Egerton,  the  election  had  become  to 
Lord  Lansmere  not  only  a matter  of  public  im- 
portance, but  of  personal  feeling.  Ho  resolved 
that  the  battle  should  be  fought  out,  even  in  t hr 
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absence  of  the  candidate,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Hitherto  the  contest  for  this  distin- 
guished borough  had  been,  to  use  the  language 
of  Lord  Lansmere,  “ conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
gentlemen” — that  is  to  say,  the  only  opponents 
to  the  Lansmere  interest  had  been  found  in  one  or 
the  other  of  two  rival  families  in  the  same  county ; 
and  as  the  Earl  was  a hospitable,  courteous  man, 
much  respected  and  liked  by  the  neighboring 
gentry,  so  the  hostile  candidate  had  always  in- 
terlarded his  speeches  with  profuse  compliments 
to  his  Lordship’s  high  character,  and  civil  ex- 
pressions as  to  his  Lordship’s  candidate.  But, 
thanks  to  successive  elections,  one  of  these  two 
families  had  come  to  an  end,  and  its  actual  rep- 
resentative was  now  residing  within  the  Rules 
of  the  Bench ; the  head  of  the  other  family  was 
the  sitting  member,  and,  by  an  amicable  agree- 
ment with  the  Lansmere  interest,  he  remained 
as  neutral  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  sitting 
member  to  be  amidst  the  passions  of  an  intract- 
able committee.  Accordingly,  it  had  been  hoped 
that  Egcrton  would  come  in  without  opposition, 
when,  the  very  day  on  which  ho  had  abruptly 
left  the  place,  a handbill,  signed  “Haverill 
Dashmore,  Captain  R.N.,  Baker-street,  Portman- 
square,”  announced,  in  very  spirited  language, 
the  intention  of  that  gentleman  to  emancipate 
the  borough  from  the  unconstitutional  domina- 
tion of  an  oligarchical  faction,  not  with  a view 
to  his  own  political  aggrandizement — indeed, 
at  great  personal  inconvenience — but  actuated 
solely  by  abhorrence  to  tyranny,  and  patriotic 
passion  for  the  purity  of  election. 

This  announcement  was  followed,  within  two 
hours,  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Dashmore  him- 
self, in  a carriage-and-four  covered  with  yellow 
favors,  and  filled,  inside  and  out,  with  harum- 
scarum  looking  friends  who  had  come  down 
with  him  to  aid  the  canvass  and  share  the  fun. 

Captain  Dashmore  was  a thorough  sailor,  who 
had,  however,  taken  a disgust  to  the  profession 
from  the  date  in  which  a Minister’s  nephew  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a ship  to 
which  the  Captain  considered  himself  unques- 
tionably entitled.  It  is  just  to  the  Minister  to 
add,  that  Captain  Dashmore  had  shown  as  little 
regard  for  orders  from  a distance,  as  had  im- 
mortalized Nelson  himself;  but  then  the  disobe- 
dience had  not  achieved  the  same  redeeming 
success  as  that  of  Nelson,  and  Captain  Dash- 
more ought  to  have  thought  himself  fortunate  in 
escaping  a severer  treatment  than  the  loss  of 
promotion.  But  no  man  knows  when  he  is  well 
off ; and  retiring  on  half-pay,  just  as  he  came 
into  unexpected  possession  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds  bequeathed  by  a distant  rela- 
tion, Captain  Dashmore  was  seized  with  a vin- 
dictive desire  to  enter  parliament,  and  inflict 
oratorical  chastisement  on  the  Administration. 

A very  few  hours  sufficed  to  show  the  sea- 
captain  to  be  a most  capital  elcctioneerer  for  a 
small  and  not  very  enlightened  borough.  It  is 
true  that  ho  talked  the  saddest  nonsense  ever 
heard  from  an  open  window ; but  then  his  jokes 


were  so  broad,  hi9  manner  so  hearty,  his  voice 
so  big,  that  in  those  dark  days,  before  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  he  would  have  beat- 
en your  philosophical  Radical  and  moralizing 
Democrat  hollow.  Moreover  he  kissed  all  the 
women,  old  and  young,  with  the  zest  of  a sailor 
who  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  three  years  at  sea 
without  sight  of  a beardless  lip ; he  threw  open 
all  the  public-houses,  asked  a numerous  com- 
raittco  every  day  to  dinner,  and,  chucking  his 
purse  up  in  the  air,  declared  whe  would  stick  to 
his  guns  while  there  was  a shot  in  the  locker.” 
Till  then,  there  had  been  but  little  political  dif- 
ference between  the  candidate  supported  by 
Lord  Lansmere’s  interest  and  the  opposing  par- 
ties— for  country  gentlemen,  in  those  days,  were 
pretty  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and 
the  question  had  been  really  local — viz.,  whether 
the  Lansmere  interest  should  or  should  not  pre- 
vail over  that  of  the  two  squirearehical  families 
who  had  alone,  hitherto,  ventured  to  opposo  it. 
But  though  Captain  Dashmore  was  really  a vory 
loyal  man,  and  much  too  old  a sailor  to  think 
that  the  State  (which,  according  to  established 
metaphor,  is  a vessel,  par  excellence),  should 
admit  Jack  upon  quarter-deck,  yet,  what  with 
talking  against  lords  and  aristocracy,  jobs  and 
abuses,  and  searching  through  no  very  refined 
vocabulary  for  the  strongest  epithets  to  apply 
to  those  irritating  nouns-snbstantive,  his  bilo 
had  got  the  better  of  his  understanding,  and  ho 
became  fuddled,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  elo- 
quence. Thus,  inough  innocent  of  Jacobin- 
ical designs  as  he  was  incapable  of  setting  the 
Thames  on  fire,  you  would  have  guessed  him, 
by  his  speeches,  to  be  one  of  the  most  determ- 
ined incendiaries  that  ever  applied  a match  to 
the  combustible  materials  of  a contested  elec- 
tion ; while,  being  by  no  means  accustomed  to 
respect  his  adversaries,  he  could  not  have  treat- 
ed tho  Earl  of  Lansmere  with  less  ceremony  if 
his  Lordship  had  been  a Frenchman.  He  usual- 
ly designated  that  respectable  nobleman  by  the 
title  of  u Old  Pompous;”  and  tho  Mayor,  who 
was  never  seen  abroad  but  in  top-boots,  and  the 
Solicitor,  who  was  of  a large  build,  received 
from  his  irreverent  wit  tho  joint  sobriquet  of 
‘‘Tops  and  Bottoms!”  Hence  the  election  had 
now  become,  as  I said  before,  a personal  mat- 
ter with  my  Lord^  and,  indeed,  with  the  great 
heads  of  the  Lansmere  interest.  The  Earl 
seemed  to  consider  his  very  coronet  at  stake  in 
the  question.  “The  man  from  Baker-street,” 
with  his  preternatural  audacity,  appeared  to 
him  a being  ominous  and  awful — not  so  much 
to  be  regarded  with  resentment,  as  with  super- 
stitious  terror:  he  felt  as  felt  tho  dignified 
Montezuma,  when  that  ruffianly  Cortez,  with 
his  handful  of  Spanish  rapscallions,  bearded  him 
in  his  own  capital,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  Mex- 
ican splendor — “ The  gods  were  menaced  if 
man  could  bo  so  insolent !”  wherefore  said  my 
Lord,  tremulously,  “ The  Constitution  is  gone  if 
the  Man  from  Baker-street  comes  in  for  Lans- 
mere »” 
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But,  in  the  absence  of  Audley  Egerton,  the 
election  looked  extremely  ugly,  and  Captain 
Dashmore  gained  ground  hourly,  when  the  Lans- 
mere  Solicitor  happily  bethought  him  of  a nota- 
ble proxy  for  the  missing  candidate.  The  Squire 
of  Hazcldcan,  with  his  young  wife,  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Earl  in  honor  of  Audley  ; and  in  the 
Squire  the  Solicitor  beheld  the  only  mortal  who 
could  cope  with  the  sea-captain — a man  with  a 
voice  as  burly,  and  a face  as  bold — a man  who, 
if  permitted  for  the  nonce  by  Mrs.  Hazelde&n, 
would  kiss  all  the  women  no  less  heartily  than 
the  Captain  kissed  them ; and  who  was,  more- 
over, a taller,  and  a handsomer,  and  a younger 
man— -all  three,  great  recommendations  in  the 
kissing  department  of  a contested  election.  Yes, 
to  canvass  the  borough,  and  to  speak  from  the 
window,  Squire  Hazeldean  would  be  even  more 
popularly  presentable  than  the  London-bred  and 
accomplished  Audley  Egerton  himself. 

The  Squire,  applied  to  and  urged  on  all  sides, 
at  first  said  bluntly,  “that  he  would  do  any 
thing  in  reason  to  serve  his  brother,  but  that  he 
did  not  like,  for  his  own  part,  appearing,  even 
in  proxy,  as  a Lord’s  nominee ; and,  moreover, 
if  he  was  to  bo  sponsor  for  his  brother,  why, 
he  must  promise  and  vow,  in  his  name,  to  be 
stanch  and  true  to  the  land  they  lived  by;  and 
how  could  ho  tell  that  Audley,  when  once  he 
got  into  the  House,  would  not  forget  the  land, 
and  then  he,  William  Hazeldean,  would  be  made 
a liar,  and  look  like  a turncoat  !” 

But  these  scruples  being  overruled  by  the 
arguments  of  the  gentlemen  and  the  entreaties 
of  the  ladies,  who  took  in  the  election  that 
intense  interest  which  those  gentle  creatures 
usually  do  take  in  all  matters  of  strife  and  con- 
test, the  Squire  at  length  consented  to  confront 
the  Man  from  Baker-street,  and  went,  accord- 
ingly,  into  the  thing  with  that  good  heart  and 
old  English  spirit  with  which  he  went  into 
every  thing  whereon  he  had  once  made  up  his 
mind. 

The  expectations  formed  of  the  Squire’s  ca- 
pacities for  popular  electioneering  were  fully 
realized.  He  talked  quite  as  much  nonsense  as 
Captain  Dashmore  on  every  subject  except  the 
landed  interest ; there  he  was  great,  for  ho 
knew  the  subject  well — knew  it  by  the  instinct 
that  comes  with  practice,  and  compared  to  which 
all  your  showy  theories  are  mere  cobwebs  and 
moonshine. 

The  agricultural  outvoters — many  of  whom, 
not  living  under  Lord  Lansmere,  but  being 
small  yeomen,  had  hitherto  prided  themselves 
on  their  independence,  and  gone  against  my 
Lord — could  not  in  their  hearts  go  against  one 
who  was  every  inch  the  farmer’s  friend.  They 
liegan  to  share  in  the  Earl’s  personal  interest 
against  the  Man  from  Baker-street;  and  big 
fellows,  with  legs  bigger  round  than  Captain 
Dashmore  s tight  little  body,  and  huge  whips 
in  their  hands,  were  soon  seen  entering  the 
shops,  “intimidating  the  electors,”  as  Captain 
Dashmore  indignantly  declared. 
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These  new  recruits  made  a great  difference 
in  the  muster-roll  of  the  Lansmere  books;  and, 
when  the  day  for  polling  arrived,  the  result  was 
a fair  question  for  even  belting.  At  the  last 
hour,  after  a neck-and-neck  contest,  Mr.  Audley 
Egerton  beat  the  Captain  by  two  votes.  And 
the  names  of  these  voters  were  John  A venal, 
resident  freeman,  and  his  son-in-law,  Mark  Fair- 
field,  an  outvoter,  who,  though  a Lansmere 
freeman,  had  settled  in  Hazeldean,  where  he 
had  obtained  the  situation  of  head  carpenter  on 
the  Squire’s  estate. 

These  votes  were  unexpected;  for,  thouga 
Mark  Fairfield  bad  come  to  Lansmere  on  pur- 
pose to  support  the  Squire’s  brother,  and  though 
tho  Avenals  had  been  always  stanch  supporters 
ol  the  Lansmere  Blue  interest,  yet  a severe 
ailliction  (as  to  the  nature  of  wiiich,  not  desiring 
to  sadden  the  opening  of  my  story,  I am  con- 
siderately silent)  had  befallen  both  these  per- 
sons, and  they  had  left  the  town  on  the  veiy 
day  after  Lord  L ’Estrange  and  Mr.  Egerton 
had  quitted  Lansmere  Park. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  gratification 
of  the  Squire,  as  a canvasser  and  a brother,  at 
Mr.  Egerton’s  triumph,  it  was  much  damped 
w’ben,  on  leaving  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
the  victory,  at  the  Lansmere  Arms,  and  about, 
with  no  steady  step,  to  enter  the  carriage  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  his  Lordship’s  house,  a 
letter  was  put  into  his  hands  by  one  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  accompanied  the  Captain  tc 
the  scene  of  action ; and  the  perusal  of  that  let- 
ter, and  a few  whispered  words  from  the  bearer 
thereof,  sent  the  Squire  back  to  Mrs.  Hazeldean 
a much  soberer  man  than  she  had  ventured  to 
hope  for.  The  fact  was,  that  on  the  day  of 
nomination,  the  Captain  having  honored  Mr. 
Hazeldean  with  many  poetical  and  figurative  ap- 
pellations— such  as  “Prize  Ox,”  “ Tony  Lump- 
kin,” “Blood-sucking  Vampyre,”  and  “ Brother- 
ly Warming-Pan,”  the  Squire  had  retorted  by 
a joke  upon  “ Salt  Water  Jack;”  and  the  Cap- 
tain, who,  like  all  satirists,  was  extremely  sus- 
ceptible and  thin-skinned,  could  not  consent  to 
be  called  “Salt  Water  Jack”  by  a “Prize  Ox'J 
and  a “ Blood-sucking  Vampyre.”  The  letter, 
therefore,  now  conveyed  to  Mr.  Hazeldean  by 
a gentleman,  who,  being  from  the  Sister  Coun- 
try, was  deemed  the  most  fitting  aeco:nplire  io 
the  honorable  destruction  of  & brother  mortal, 
contained  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  invita- 
tion to  single  combat ; and  the  bearer  thereof, 
with  the  suave  politeness  enjoined  by  etiquette 
on  such  w'ell-bred  homicidal  occasions,  suggest- 
ed the  expediency  of  appointing  the  place  of 
meeting  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  in  order 
to  prevent  interference  from  the  suspicious  au- 
thorities of  Lansmere. 

The  natives  of  some  countries — the  warlike 
French  in  particular — think  little  of  that  formal 
operation  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Duelling. 

Indeed,  they  seem  rather  to  like  it  than  other- 
wise. But  there  is  nothing  your  thorough-paced 
Englishman — a Hazelde&n  of  Hazeldean— un- 
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iiders  with  more  repugnance  and  aversion,  than 
hat  same  cold-blooded  ceremonial.  It  is  not 
ritbin  the  range  of  an  Englishman’s  ordinary 
abits  of  thinking.  He  prefers  going  to  law — 
much  more  destructive  proceeding  of  the  two. 
Nevertheless,  if  an  Englishman  must  fight,  why, 
e will  fight.  He  says  w it  is  very  foolish he 
sure  “it  is  most  unchristian-like  he  agrees 
ith  all  that  Philosopher,  Preacher,  and  Press 
tve  laid  down  on  the  subject ; but  he  makes 
s will,  says  his  prayers,  and  goes  out,  like  a 
ather.  1 

It  never,  therefore,  occurred  to  the  Squire  to 
m the  white  feather  upon  this  unpleasant 
;asion.  The  next  day,  feigning  excuse  to  at- 
id  the  sale  of  a hunting  stud  at  Tattersall’s, 
ruefully  went  up  to  London,  after  taking  a 
•uliarly  affectionate  leave  of  his  wife.  In- 
ti, the  Squire  felt  convinced  that  he  should 
er  return  home  except  in  a coffin.  44  It  stands 
eason,”  said  he,  to  himself,  “that  a man, 
> has  been  actually  paid  by  the  King’s  Gov- 
nent  for  shooting  people  ever  since  he  was 
ttlo  boy  in  a midshipman’s  jacket,  must  be 
ad  hand  at  the  job.  I should  not  mind  if  it 
with  double-barreled  Mantons  and  small 
; but  ball  and  pistol ! they  arn’t  human  nor 
:smanlike!”  However,  the  Squire,  after 
ng  his  worldly  affairs,  and  hunting  up  an 
College  friend,  who  undertook  to  be  his 
id,  proceeded  to  a sequestered  corner  of 
bledon  Common,  and  planted  himself,  not 
ays,  as  one  ought  to  do  in  such  encounters 
which  posture  the  Squire  swore  was  an 
nly  way  of  shirking),  but  Ml  front  to  the 
i of  his  adversary’s  pistol,  with  such  sturdy 
)sure,  that  Captain  Dashmore,  who,  though 
cellent  shot,  was  at  bottom  as  good-na- 
a.  fellow  as  ever  lived,  testified  his  admir- 
er letting  off  his  gallant  opponent  with  a 
i the  fleshy  part  of  his  shoulder;  after 
be  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied, 
irties  then  shook  hands,  mutual  apologies 
xchanged,  and  the  Squire,  much  to  his 
iment  to  find  himself  still  alive,  was  con- 
to  Limmer’s  Hotel,  where,  after  a con- 
ic amount  of  anguish,  the  ball  was  ex- 
and  the  wound  healed.  Now  it  was  all 

10  Squire  felt  very  much  raised  in  his 
nceit ; and,  when  he  was  in  a humor 
an  ordinarily  fierce,  that  perilous  event 
a favorite  allusion  with  him. 
onsidered,  moreover,  that  his  brother 
irred  at  his  hand  the  most  lasting  obli- 

and  that,  having  procured  Audley’s 
» Parliament,  and  defended  his  interests 
sk  of  his  own  life,  he  had  an  absolute 
dictate  to  that  gentleman  how  to  vote 

11  matters  at  least  connected  with  the 
teres t.  And  when,  not  very  long  after 
ook  his  seat  in  Parliament  (which  he 
3 for  some  months),  he  thought  proper 
ote  and  to  speak  in  a manner  wholly 
he  promises  the  Squire  had  made  on 
f,  Mr.  Hazeldean  wrote  him  such  & 
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trimmer,  that  it  could  not  but  produce  an  uncon- 
ciliatory  reply.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Squire’s 
exasperation  reached  the  culminating  point, 
for,  having  to  pass  through  Lansmere  on  a 
market-day,  he  was  hooted  by  the  very  farmers 
whom  he  had  induced  to  vote  for  his  brother; 
and,  justly  imputing  the  disgrace  to  Audley,  he 
never  heard  the  name  of  that  traitor  to  the  land 
mentioned,  without  a heightened  color  and  an 
indignant  expletive.  Monsieur  de  Ruqueville 
— who  was  the  greatest  wit  of  his  day — had, 
like  the  Squire,  a half-brother,  with  whom  he 
was  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  of  whom  ho 
always  spoke  09  his  44 frere  de  loin.”  Audley 
Egerton  was  thus  Squire  Hazeldean’s  44  distant, 
brother  /” — Enough  of  these  explanatory  ante- 
cedents— let  us  return  to  the  Stocks. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Squire’s  carpenters  were  taken  from  the 
park  pales,  and  set  to  work  at  the  parish  stocks 
Then  came  the  painter  and  colored  them,  a 
beautiful  dark  blue,  with  a white  border — and 
a white  rim  round  the  boles — with  an  orna- 
mental flourish  in  the  middle.  It  was  the  gay 
est  public  edifice  in  the  whole  village — though 
the  village  possessed  no  less  than  three  other 
monuments  of  the  Vitruvian  genius,  of  the  Ha- 
zeldeans : to  wit,  the  alms-house,  the  school, 
and  the  parish  pump. 

A more  elegant,  enticing,  coquettish  pair  of 
stocks  never  gladdened  the  eye  of  a justice  of 
the  peace. 

And  Squire  Hazeldean’s  eye  was  gladdened 
In  the  pride  of  his  heart  he  brought  all  the  fam  ■ 
ily  down  to  look  at  the  stocks.  The  Squire’s 
family  (omiting  the  frere  de  loin)  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Hazeldean,  his  wife ; next,  of  Miss  Jemi- 
ma Hazeldean,  his  first  cousin ; thirdly,  of  Mas 
ter  Francis  Hazeldean,  his  only  son ; and  fourth 
ly,  of  Captain  Barnabas  Higginbotham,  a distant 
relation — who,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  was 
not  of  the  family,  but  only  a visitor  ten  months 
in  the  year.  Mrs.  Hazeldean  was  every  inch 
the  lady — the  lady  of  the  parish.  In  her  come- 
ly, florid,  and  somewhat  sunburnt  countenance, 
there  was  an  equal  expression  of  majesty  and 
benevolence;  she  had  a blue  eye  that  invited 
liking,  and  an  aquiline  nose  that  commanded 
respect.  Mrs.  Hazeldean  had  no  affectation  of 
fine  airs — no  wish  to  be  greater  and  handsomor 
and  cleverer  than  she  was.  She  knew  herself, 
and  her  station,  and  thanked  heaven  for  it 
There  was  about  her  speech  and  manner  some- 
thing of  that  shortness  and  bluntness  which 
often  characterizes  royalty;  and  if  tho  lady  of  a 
parish  is  not  a queen  in  her  own  circle,  it  is 
never  the  fault  of  the  parish.  Mrs.  Hazeldean 
dressed  her  part  to  perfection.  She  wore  silks 
that  seemed  heirlooms — so  thick  were  they,  so 
substantial  and  imposing.  And  over  these, 
when  she  was  in  her  own  domain,  the  whitest 
of  aprons ; while  at  her  waist  was  seen  no  fid- 
dle-daddle  chatelaine , with  brcloque*  and  trump- 
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ery,  but  a good  honest  gold  watch  to  mark  the 
time,  and  a long  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  ofT  the 
dead  leaves  from  her  flowers,  for  she  was  a 
great  horticulturist.  When  occasion  needed, 
Mrs.  Hazeldean  could,  however,  lay  by  her 
more  sumptuous  and  imperial  raiment  for  a 
stout  riding-habit  of  blue  Saxony,  and  canter  by 
her  husband’s  side  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off. 
Nay,  on  the  days  on  which  Mr.  Hazeldean  drove 
his  famous  fast-trotting  eob  to  the  market  town, 
it  was  rarely  that  you  did  not  see  his  wife  on 
the  left  side  of  the  gig.  She  cared  as  little  as 
her  lord  did  for  wind  and  weather,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  some  pelting  shower,  her  pleasant  face 
peeped  over  the  collar  and  capes  of  a stout 
dreadnought,  expanding  into  smiles  and  bloom 
as  some  frank  rose,  that  opens  from  its  petals, 
and  rejoices  in  the  dews.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  worthy  couple  had  married  for  love ; 
they  were  as  little  apart  as  they  could  help  it. 
Apd  still,  on  the  first  of  September,  if  the  house 
was  not  full  of  company  which  demanded  her 
cares,  Mrs.  Hazeldean  u stepped  out”  over  the 
stubbles  by  her  husband’s  side,  with  as  light  a 
tread  and  as  blithe  an  eye  as  when  in  tbo  first 
bridal  year  6he  had  enchanted  the  Squire  by 
her  genial  sympathy  with  his  sports. 

So  there  now  stands  Harriet  Hazeldean,  one 
hand  leaning  on  the  Squire’s  broad  shoulder,  the 
other  thrust  into  her  apron,  and  trying  her  best 
to  share  her  husband’s  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
public-spirited  patriotism,  in  the  renovation  of 
the  parish  stocks.  A little  behind,  with  two 
fingers  leaning  on  the  thin  arm  of  Captain  Bar- 
nabas, stood  Miss  Jemima,  the  orphan  daughter 
of  the  Squire’s  uncle,  by  a runaway  imprudent 
marriage  with  a young  lady  who  l>elonged  to  a 
family  which  had  been  at  war  with  the  Hazel- 
deans  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  respecting  a 
right  of  way  to  a small  wood  (or  rather  spring) 
of  about  an  acre,  through  a piece  of  furze  land, 
which  was  let  to  a brick-maker  at  twelve  shil- 
lings a year.  The  wood  belonged  to  the  Hazel- 
deans,  the  furze  land  to  the  Sticktorights  (an  old 
Saxon  family,  if  ever  there  was  one).  Every 
twelfth  year,  when  the  fagots  and  timber  were 
felled,  this  feud  broke  out  afresh ; for  the  Stick- 
torights refused  to  the  Hazeldeans  the  right  to 
cart  off  the  said  fagots  and  timber,  through 
the  only  way  by  which  a cart  could  possibly 
pass.  It  is  just  to  the  Hazeldeans  to  say  that 
they  had  offered  to  buy  the  land  at  ten  times  its 
value.  But  the  Sticktorights,  with  equal  mag- 
nanimity, had  declared  that  they  would  not 
“ alienate  the  family  property  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  best  squiro  that  ever  stood  upon 
shoe  leather.”  Therefore,  every  twelfth  year, 
thcro  was  always  a great  breach  of  the  peace 
on  the  part  of  both  Hazeldeans  and  Sticktorights, 
magistrates,  and  deputy-lieutenants  though  they 
were.  The  question  was  fairly  fought  out  by 
their  respective  dependents,  and  followed  by 
various  actions  for  assault  and  trespass.  As  the 
legal  question  of  right  was  extremely  obscure, 
it  never  had  been  properly  decided : and,  indeed, 


neither  party  wished  it  to  be  decided,  each  at 
heart  having  some  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  its 
own  claim.  A marriage  between  the  younger 
son  of  the  Hazeldeans,  and  a younger  daughter 
of  the  Sticktorights,  was  viewed  with  equal  in- 
dignation by  both  families;  and  the  consequence 
had  been  that  the  runaway  couple,  unblessed 
and  unforgiven,  had  scrambled  through  life  as 
they  could,  upon  the  scanty  pay  of  the  husband, 
who  was  in  a marching  regiment,  and  the  in- 
terest of  XI 000,  which  was  the  wife’s  fortune, 
independent  of  her  parents.  They  died,  and  left 
an  only  daughter,  upon  whom  the  maternal 
£1000  had  been  settled,  about  the  time  that  the 
Squire  came  of  age  and  into  possession  of  his 
estates.  And  though  he  inherited  all  the  ances- 
tral hostility  toward  the  Sticktorights,  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  be  unkind  to  a poor  orphan  who 
was,  after  all,  the  child  of  a Hazeldean.  There- 
fore, he  had  educated  and  fostered  Jemima  with 
as  muoh  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his  sister ; 
put  out  her  £1000  at  nurse,  and  devoted,  frooi 
the  ready  money  which  had  accrued  from  the 
rents  during  his  minority,  as  much  as  made 
her  fortune  (with  her  own  accumulated  at  com- 
pound interest)  no  less  than  £4000,  the  ordinary 
marriage  portion  of  the  daughters  of  Hazeldean. 
On  her  coming  of  age.  he  transferred  this  sura 
to  her  absolute  disposal,  in  order  that  she  might 
feel  herself  independent,  see  a little  more  of  the 
world  than  she  could  at  Hazeldean,  hase  candi- 
dates to  choose  from  if  she  deigned  to  marry ; 
or  enough  to  live  upon  if  she  chose  to  remain 
single.  Miss  Jemima  had  somewhat  availed 
herself  of  this  liberty,  by  occasional  visits  to 
Cheltenham  and  other  watering-places.  But 
her  grateful  affection  to  the  Squire  was  such, 
that  she  could  never  bear  to  be  long  away  from 
the  Hall.  And  this  was  the  more  praise  to  her 
heart,  inasmuch  as  she  was  far  from  taking 
kindly  to  the  prospect  of  being  an  old  maid. 
And  there  were  so  few  bachelors  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hazeldean,  that  she  could  not  but 
have  that  prospect  before  her  eves  whenever 
she  looked  out  of  the  Hall  windows.  Miss  Jemi- 
ma was  indeed  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  affv- 
tionate  of  beings  feminine — and  if  she  disliked 
the  thought  of  single  blessedness,  it  really  was 
from  those  innocent  and  womanly  instincts 
toward  the  tender  charities  of  hearth  and  home, 
without  which  a lady,  however  otherwise  estun- 
ahle,  is  little  better  than  a Minerva  in  bror.?*. 
But  whether  or  not,  despite  her  fortune  and  her 
face,  which  last,  though  not  strictly  handsome, 
was  pleasing — and  would  have  been  positively 
pretty  if  she  had  laughed  more  often  (lor  when 
she  laughed  there  appeared  three  charming  dim- 
ples, invisible  when  she  was  grave) — whether 
or  not,  1 say,  it  was  the  fault  of  our  inscnsibiMy 
or  her  own  fastidiousness,  Miss  Jemima  ap- 
proached her  thirtieth  year,  and  was  still 
Miss  Jemima.  Now,  therefore,  that  beaut  li  v- 
ing langh  of  hers  was  very  rarely  heard,  and 
she  had  of  late  becomo  confirmed  in  two  opin- 
ions. not  at  ail  conducive  to  laughter.  One  was 
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a conviction  of  the  general  and  progressive 
wickedness  of  the  male  sex,  and  the  other  was  a 
decided  and  lugubrious  belief  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Miss  Jemima  was 
now  accompanied  by  a small  canine  favorite, 
true  Blenheim,  with  a snub  nose.  It  was  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  somewhat  obese.  It  sate  on 
its  haunches  with  its  tongue  out  of  its  mouth, 
except  when  it  snapped  at  the  flies.  There 
was  a strong  Platonic  friendship  between  Miss 
Jemima  and  Captain  Barnabas  Higginbotham ; 
for  he  too  was  unmarried,  and  he  had  the  same 
ill  opinion  of  your  sex.  my  dear  madam,  that 
Miss  Jemima  had  of  ours.  The  captain  was  a 
man  of  a slim  and  elegant  figure — the  less  said 
about  the  face  the  better — a truth  of  which  the 
Captain  himself  was  sensible,  for  it  was  a favor- 
ite maxim  of  his,  “that  in  a man,  every  thing 
is  a slight,  gentlemanlike  figure.”  Captain 
Barnabas  did  not  absolutely  deny  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end,  only  he  thought  it  would 
last  his  time. 

Quite  apart  from  the  rest,  with  the  nonchalant 
jurvey  of  virgin  dandyism,  Francis  Hazeldean 
looked  over  one  of  the  high  starched  neck-cloths 
which  were  then  the  fashion — a handsome  lad, 
fresh  from  Eton  for  the  summer  holidays,  but 
at  that  ambiguous  age,  when  one  disdains  the 
sports  of  the  boy,  and  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
resources  of  the  man. 

UI  should  be  glad,  Frank,”  said  the  Squire, 
suddenly  turning  round  to  his  son,  44  to  see  you 
take  a little  more  interest  in  duties  which,  one 
day  or  other  you  may  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge. I can’t  bear  to  think  that  the  property 
should  fall  into  the  bands  of  a fine  gentleman, 
who  will  let  things  go  to  rack  and  ruin*  instead 
of  keeping  them  up  as  I do.” 

And  the  Squire  pointed  to  the  stocks. 

Master  Frank’s  eye  followed  the  direction  of 
the  cane,  as  well  as  his  cravat  would  permit ; 
and  he  said,  dryly, 

“ Yes,  sir ; but  how  came  the  stocks  to  be  so 
long  out  of  repair  ?” 

“ Because  one  can’t  see  to  every  thing  at 
once/’  retorted  the  Squire,  tartly.  u When  a 
man  has  got  eight  thousand  acres  to  look  after, 
he  must  do  a bit  at  a time.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Captain  Barnabas.  u I know 
that  by  experience.” 

44  The  deuce  you  do !”  cried  the  Squire, 
bluntly.  44  Experience  in  eight  thousand  acres !” 

44  No ; in  my  apartments  in  the  Albany.  Num- 
ber 3 A.  I have  had  them  ten  years,  and  it  was 
only  lost  Christmas  that  1 bought  my  Japan  cat.” 

44 Dear  me!”  said  Miss  Jemima;  44 a Japan 
cat ! that  must  be  very  curious ! What  sort  of 
a creature  is  it  ?” 

44  Don’t  you  know?  Bless  me,  a thing  with 
three  legs,  and  holds  toast ! I never  thought  of 
it,  1 assure  you,  till  my  friend  Cosey  said  to  me, 
one  morning,  when  he  was  breakfasting  at  my 
rooms,  4 Higginbotham,  how  is  it,  that  you,  who 
like  to  have  things  comfortable  about  you,  don’t 
have  a cat?*  4 Upon  my  life,’  said  I,  4 one 
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can’t  think  of  every  thing  at  a time just  like 
you,  Squire.” 

44  Pshaw,”  said  Mr.  Hazeldean,  gruffly  ; 41  not 
at  all  like  me.  And  I’ll  thank  you  another  time, 

Cousin  Higginbotham,  not  to  put  me  out  when 
I am  speaking  on  matters  of  importance ; pok- 
ing your  cat  into  my  stocks  1 They  look  some- 
thing like  now,  don’t  they,  Harry?  I declare 
that  the  whole  village  seems  more  respectable. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  a little  improvement 
adds  to  the — to  the — ” 

44  Charm  of  a landscape,”  put  in  Miss  Jemima, 
sentimentally. 

The  Squire  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the 
suggested  termination ; but  leaving  his  sentence 
uncompleted,  broke  suddenly  off  with, 

44  And  if  I had  listened  to  Parson  Dale — ” 

44  You  would  have  done  a very  wise  thing,” 
said  a voice  behind,  as  the  Parson  presented 
himself  in  the  rear. 

44  Wise  thing  ! Why  surely,  Mr.  Dale,”  said 
Mrs.  Hazeldean,  with  spirit  for  she  always  re- 
sented the  least  contradiction  to  her  lord  and 
master;  perhaps  as  an  interference  with  het 
own  special  right  and  prerogative  : 44  why,  sure- 
ly if  it  is  necessary  to  have  stocks,  it  is  necessary 
to  repair  them.” 

44  That’s  right,  go  it,  Harry !”  cried  tho 
Squire,  chuckling,  and  rubbing  his  bands,  as  it 
he  bad  been  setting  his  terrier  at  the  Parson 
41  St — St — at  him ! Well,  Master  Dale,  what 
do  you  say  to  that  ?” 

44  My  dear  ma’am,”  said  the  Parson,  reply- 
ing in  preference  to  the  lady ; 44  there  are  many 
institutions  in  the  country  which  are  very  old, 
look  very  decayed,  and  don’t  seem  of  much  use; 
but  I would  not  pull  them  down  for  all  that.” 

44  You  would  reform  them,  then,”  said  Mrs 
Hazeldean,  doubtfully,  and  with  a look  at  her 
husband,  as  much  as  to  say,  44  He  is  on  politics 
now ; that’s  your  business.” 

44  No,  I would  not,  ma’am,”  said  the  Parson, 
stoutly. 

44  What  on  earth  would  you  do,  then  ?”  quoth 
the  Squire. 

44  Just  let  ’em  alone,”  said  the  Parson.  44  Mas- 
ter Frank,  there’s  a Latin  maxim  which  was 
often  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
which  they  ought  to  put  in  the  Eton  grammar — ? 

4 Quieta  non  movere .’  If  things  are  quiet,  let 
them  be  quiet ! I would  not  destroy  the  stocks, 
because  that  might  seem  to  the  ill-disposed  like 
a license  to  ofiend,  and  I would  not  repair  the 
stocks,  because  that  puts  it  into  people’s  heads 
to  get  into  them.” 

The  Squire  was  a stanch  politician  of  the  old 
school,  and  he  did  not  like  to  think  that  in  re- 
pairing the  stocks,  he  had  perhaps  been  con- 
niving at  revolutionary  principles. 

44  This  constant  desire  of  innovation,”  said 
Miss  Jemima,  suddenly  mounting  the  more 
funereal  of  her  two  favorite  hobbies,  “ is  one  of 
the  great  symptoms  of  tho  approaching  crash. 

We  arc  altering,  and  mending,  and  reforming, 
when  in  twenty  years  at  the  utmost  the  world 
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itself  may  be  destroyed!”  The  fair  speaker 
paused,  and — 

Captain  Barnabas  said,  thoughtfully,  “ Twen- 
ty years ! — the  insurance  offices  rarely  compute 
the  best  life  at  more  than  fourteen.”  He  struck 
his  hand  on  the  stocks  as  he  spoke,  and  added, 
with  his  usual  consolatory  conclusion — 44  The 
odds  are,  that  it  will  last  our  time,  Squire.” 

But  whether  Captain  Barnabas  meant  the 
stocks  or  the  world,  he  did  not  clearly  explain, 
and  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

“ Sir,”  said  Master  Frank  to  his  father,  with 
that  furtive  spirit  of  quizzing,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired among  other  polite  accomplishments  at 
Eton ; 44  sir,  it  is  no  use  now  considering  whether 
the  stocks  should  or  should  not  have  been  repair- 
ed. The  only  question  is,  whom  you  will  get 
to  put  into  them.” 

44  True,”  said  the  Squire,  with  much  gravity. 

44 Yes,  there  it  is!”  said  the  Parson,  mourn- 
fully. 44  If  you  would  but  learn  4 quiet  a non 
mover  eV  ” 

44  Don’t  spout  your  Latin  at  me,  Parson !” 
cried  the  Squire,  angrily ; 44 1 can  give  you  as 
good  as  you  bring,  any  day — 

* Propria  qu®  moribus  tribuuntur  maacula  dlcas — 

Aa  in  present!,  perfcctum  format  in  ari.' 

There,”  added  the  Squire,  turning  triumphantly 
toward  his  Harry,  who  looked  with  great  ad- 
miration at  this  unprecedented  burst  of  learning 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hazeldean ; 44  there,  two 
can  play  at  that  game  ! And  now  that  we  have 
all  seen  the  stocks,  we  may  as  well  go  home, 
and  drink  tea.  Will  you  come  up  and  play  a 
rubber,  Dale?  No!  hang  it,  man,  I’ve  not 
offended  you — you  know  my  ways.” 

44  That  I do,  and  they  are  among  the  things  I 
would  not  have  altered,”  cried  the  Parson,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  cheerfully.  The  Squire  gave 
it  a hearty  shake,  and  Mrs.  Hazeldean  hastened 
to  do  the  same.  44 Do  come;  I am  afraid  we’ve 
been  very  rude;  we  are  sad  blunt  folks.  Do 
come ; that’s  a dear  good  man ; and  of  course 
poor  Mrs.  Dale  too.”  Mrs.  Hazeldean’s  favorite 
epithet  for  Mrs.  Dale  was  poor,  and  that  for  rea- 
sons to  be  explained  hereafter. 

“ I fear  my  wife  has  got  one  of  her  bad  head- 
aches, but  I will  give  her  your  kind  message, 
and  at  all  events  you  may  depend  upon  me.” 

“That’s  right,”  cried  the  Squire, 44 in  half-an- 
hour,  eh?  How  d’ye  do,  my  little  man?”  as 
Lenny  Fairfield,  on  his  way  home  from  some 
errand  in  the  village,  drew  aside  and  pulled  off 
his  hat  with  both  hands.  44  Stop— you  see  those 
stocks— eh  ? Tell  all  the  bad  little  boys  in  the 
parish  to  take  care  how  they  get  into  them — a 
sad  disgrace — you’ll  never  be  in  such  a quan- 
dary !” 

44  That  at  least  I will  answer  for,”  said  the 
Parson. 

44  And  I too,”  added  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  patting 
the  boy’s  curly  head.  “Tell  your  mother  I 
shall  come  and  have  a good  chat  with  her  to- 
morrow evening.” 
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And  so  the  party  passed  on,  and  Lenny  stood 
still  on  the  road,  staring  hard  at  the  stocks, 
which  stared  back  at  him  from  its  four  great 
eyes. 

But  Lenny  did  not  remau  long  alone.  As 
soon  as  the  great  folks  had  fairly  disappeared,  a 
large  number  of  small  folks  emerged  timorous- 
ly from  the  neighboring  cottages,  and  approach- 
ed the  site  of  the  stocks  with  much  marvel,  fear, 
and  curiosity. 

In  fact,  the  renovated  appearance  of  this  mon- 
ster— a propos  det  bottes , as  one  may  say — had 
already  excited  considerable  sensation  among 
the  population  of  Hazeldean.  And  even  as  when 
an  unexpected  owl  makes  his  appearance  in 
broad  daylight,  all  the  little  birds  rise  from  tree 
and  hedge-row,  and  cluster  round  their  ominous 
enemy,  so  now  gathered  all  the  much  excited 
villagers  round  the  intrusive  and  portentous  Phe- 
nomenon. 

44  D’ye  know  what  the  diggins  the  Squire  did 
it  for,  Gaffer  Solomons?”  asked  one  many-child- 
ed  matron,  with  a baby  in  arms,  an  urchin  of 
three  years  old  clinging  fast  to  her  petticoat, 
and  her  hand  maternally  holding  back  & more 
adventurous  hero  of  six,  who  had  a great  desire 
to  thrust  his  head  into  one  of  the  grisly  aper- 
tures. All  eyes  turned  to  a sage  old  man,  the 
oracle  of  the  village,  who.  leaning  both  hands  on 
his  crutch,  shook  his  head  bodingly. 

44 Maw  be,”  said  Gaffer  Solomons,  “some  of 
the  boy9  ha*  been  robbing  the  orchards.” 

44  Orchards,”  cried  a big  lad,  who  seemed  to 
think  himself  personally  appealed  to, 44  why  the 
bud’s  scarce  off  the  trees  yet!” 

44 No  more  it  isn’t!”  said  the  dame  with  many 
children,  and  she  breathed  more  freely. 

44  Maw  be,”  said  Gaffer  Solomons,  44  some  o’ 
ye  has  been  setting  snares.” 

44  What  for?”  said  a stout  sullen-looking  young 
fellow,  whom  conscience  possibly  pricked  to  re- 
ply. 44  What  for,  when  it  bcant  the  season  ? And 
if  a poor  man  did  find  a hear  in  his  pocket  i the 
hay  time,  I should  like  to  know  if  ever  a squire 
in  the  world  would  let  un  off  wi’  the  stocks — 
eh?” 

That  last  question  seemed  a settler,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Gaffer  Solomons  went  down  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  public  opinion  of  Hazeldean. 

“Maw  be,”  said  the  Gaffer,  this  time  with  s 
thrilling  effect,  which  restored  his  reputation. 

44  Maw  be  some  o’  ye  ha’  been, getting  drunk, 
and  making  beestises  o’  yoursels  !” 

There  was  a deoil  pause,  for  this  suggestion 
applied  too  generally  to  be  met  with  a solitary 
response.  At  last  one  of  the  women  said,  with 
a meaning  glance  at  her  husband,  44  God  bless 
the  Squire ; he’ll  make  some  on  us  happy  women, 
if  that’s  all!” 

There  then  arose  an  almost  unanimous  mur- 
mur of  approbation  among  the  female  port  of 
the  audience ; and  the  men  looked  at  each  other, 
and  then  at  the  Phenomenon,  with  a very  hang- 
dog expression  of  countenance. 

44  Or,  maw  be,”  resumed  Gaffer  Solomons,  en- 
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cuuraged  to  a fourth  suggestion  by  the  success 
of  its  predecessor,  “Maw  be  some  o’  the  Miss- 
eses  ha’  been  making  a rumpus,  and  soolding 
their  good  men.  I heard  say  in  my  granfeythir’s 
time,  that  arter  old  Mother  Bang  nigh  died  o’ 
the  ducking-stool,  them  ’ere  stocks  were  first 
made  for  the  women,  out  o’  compassion  like ! 
And  every  one  knows  the  Sqaire  is  a koind- 
hearted  man,  God  bless  un  I” 

“God  bless  un!”  cried  the  men  heartily;  and 
they  gathered  lovingly  round  the  Phenomenon, 
like  heathens  of  old  round  a tutelary  temple.  But 
then  rose  one  shrill  clamor  among  the  females, 
as  they  retreated  with  involuntary  steps  toward 
the  verge  of  the  green,  whence  they  glared  at 
Solomons  and  the  Phenomenon  with  eyes  so 
sparkling,  and  pointed  at  both  with  gestures  so 
menacing,  that  Heaven  only  knows  if  a morsel 
of  either  would  have  remained  much  longer  to 
offend  the  eyes  of  the  justly  enraged  matronage 
of  Hazeldean,  if  fortunately  Master  Stirn,  the 
Squire’s  right-hand  man,  had  not  come  up  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

Master  Stirn  was  a formidable  personage — 
more  formidable  than  the  Squire  himself — as, 
indeed,  a squire’s  right-hand  is  generally  more 
formidable  than  the  bead  can  pretend  to  be. 
He  inspired  the  greater  awe,  because,  like  the 
stocks,  of  which  he  was  deputed  guardian,  his 
powers  were  undefined  and  obscure,  and  he  had 
no  particular  place  in  the  out-of-door  establish- 
ment. He  was  not  the  steward,  yet  he  did 
much  of  what  ought  to  be  the  steward’s  work ; 
he  was  not  the  farm-bailitf,  for  the  Square  call- 
ed himself  his  own  farm-bailiff ; nevertheless, 
Mr.  Hazeldean  sowed  and  plowed,  cropped  and 
stocked,  bought  and  sold,  very  much  as  Mr. 
Stirn  condescended  to  advise.  He  was  not  the 
park-keeper,  for  he  neither  shot  the  deer  nor 
superintended  the  preserves;  but  it  was  he 
who  always  found  out  who  had  broken  a park- 
pale  or  snared  a rabbit.  In  short,  what  may 
be  called  all  the  harsher  duties  of  a large  land- 
ed proprietor  devolved  by  custom  and  choice 
upon  Mr.  Stirn.  If  a laborer  was  to  bo  dis- 
charged, or  a rent  enforced,  and  the  Squire  knew 
that  he  should  be  talked  over,  and  that  the  stew- 
ard would  be  as  soft  as  himself,  Mr.  Stirn  was 
sure  to  be  the  avenging  dyycAof  or  messenger, 
to  pronounce  the  words  of  fate;  so  that  he  ap- 
peared to  the  inhabitants  of  Hazeldean  like  the 
Poet’s  ScBva  NecessitaSy  a vague  incarnation  of 
remorseless  power,  armed  with  whips,  nails,  and 
wedges.  The  very  brute  creation  stood  in  awe 
of  Mr.  Stirn.  The  calves  knew  that  it  was  he 
who  singled  out  which  should  be  sold  to  the 
butcher,  and  huddled  up  into  a corner  with 
. beating  hearts  at  his  grim  footstep;  the  sow 
grunted,  the  duck  quacked,  the  hen  bristled  her 
feathers  and  called  to  her  chicks  when  Mr.  Stirn 
drew  near.  Nature  had  set  her  stamp  upon 
him.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
great  M.  de  Chambray  himself,  surnamed  the 
Brave,  had  an  aspect  so  awe-inspiring  as  that  of 
Mr.  Stirn ; albeit  the  face  of  that  hero  was  so 


terrible,  that  a man  who  had  been  bis  lackey, 
seeing  his  portrait  after  he  had  been  dead  twenty 
years,  fell  a-trembling  all  over  like  a leaf! 

“ And  what  the  plague  are  you  all  doing 
here?”  said  Mr.  Stirn,  as  he  waved  and  smack- 
ed a great  cart-whip  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
“ making  such  a hullabaloo,  you  women,  you ! 
that  I suspect  the  Squire  will  be  sending  out  to 
know  if  the  village  is  on  fire-  Go  home,  will 
ye?  High  time  indeed  to  have  the  stocks  ready, 
when  you  get  squalling  and  conspiring  under 
the  very  nose  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  just  as 
the  French  Revolutioners  did  afore  they  cut  off 
their  King’s  head  : my  hair  stands  on  end  to  look 
at  ye.”  But  already,  before  half  this  address 
was  delivered,  the  crowd  had  dispersed  in  all 
directions — the  women  still  keeping  together, 
and  the  men  sneaking  off  toward  the  ale-house. 
Such  was  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  fatal  stocks 
on  the  first  day  of  their  resuscitation ! 

However,  in  the  break  up  of  every  crowd 
there  must  be  always  some  one  who  gets  off  the 
last ; and  it  so  happened  that  our  friend  Lenny 
Fairfield,  who  had  mechanically  approached 
close  to  the  stocks,  the  better  to  hear  the  oracu 
lar  opinions  of  Gaffer  Solomons,  had  no  less 
mechanically,  on  the  abrupt  appearance  of  Mr 
Stirn,  crept,  as  he  hoped,  out  of  sight  behind  the 
trunk  of  the  elm  tree  which  partially  shaded  the 
stocks ; and  there  now,  as  if  fascinated,  be  still 
cowered,  not  daring  to  emerge  in  full  view  ot 
Mr.  Stirn,  and  in  immediate  reach  of  the  cart 
whip,  when  the  quick  eye  of  the  right-hand  man 
detected  his  retreat. 

“Hallo,  you  sir — what  the  deuce,  laying  a 
mine  to  blow  up  the  stocks ! just  like  Guy  Fox 
and  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  1 declares ! What 
ha’  you  got  in  your  willainous  little  fist,  there?” 

“Nothing,  sir,”  said  Lenny,  opening  his  palm 

“ Nothing — um  1”  said  Mr.  Stirn,  much  dis 
satisfied;  and  then,  as  he  gazed  more  deliber 
ately,  recognizing  the  pattern  boy  of  the  village, 
a cloud  yet  darker  gathered  over  his  brow ; fot 
Mr.  Stirn,  who  valued  himself  much  on  his 
learning — and  who,  indeed,  by  dint  of  more 
knowledge  as  well  as  more  wit  than  his  neigh 
bors,  had  attained  his  present  eminent  station  in 
life — was  extremely  anxious  that  his  only  sou 
should  also  be  a scholar ; that  wish, 

44  The  God*  dispersed  in  empty  air.” 

Master  Stirn  was  a notable  dunce  at  the  Parson’s 
school,  while  Lenny  Fairfield  was  the  pride  and 
boast  of  it;  therefore  Mr.  Stirn  was  naturally, 
and  almost  justifiably  ill-disposed  toward  Lenny 
Fairfield,  who  had  appropriated  to  himself  the 
praises  which  Mr.  Stirn  had  designed  for  his  sou 

“Urn!”  said  the  right-hand  man,  glowering 
on  Lenny  malignantly,  “you  are  the  pattern  boy 
of  the  village,  are  you  ? Very  well,  sir — then  1 
put  these  here  stocks  under  your  care — and 
you’ll  keep  off  the  other  boys  from  sitting  on 
’em,  and  picking  off  the  paint,  and  playing  three 
holes  and  obuck  farthing,  as  I declare  they’ve 
been  a-doing,  just  in  front  of  the  elewation. 
Now  you  knows  your  sponsibilities,  little  boy— 
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and  a great  honor  they  are  too,  for  the  like  o’  you. 
If  any  damage  be  done,  it  is  to  you  I shall  look ; 
d’ye  understand  ? and  that’s  what  the  Squire 
says  to  me ; so  you  sees  what  it  is  to  be  a pat- 
tern boy,  Master  Lenny !” 

With  that  Mr.  Slim  gave  a loud  crack  of  the 
cart-whip,  by  way  of  military  honors,  over  the 
head  of  the  vicegerent  he  had  thus  created,  and 
strode  off  to  pay  a visit  to  two  young  unsuspect- 
iflg  pups,  whose  ears  and  tails  he  had  graciously 
promised  their  proprietor  to  crop  that  evening. 
Nor,  albeit  few  charges  could  be  more  obnoxious 
than  that  of  deputy  governor  or  charge  d'affaires 
extraordinaire  to  the  Parish  Stocks,  nor  one  more 
likely  to  render  Lenny  Fairfield  odious  to  his 
contemporaries,  ought  he  to  have  been  insensible 
to  the  signal  advantage  of  his  condition  over 
that  of  the  two  sufferers,  against  whose  ears  and 
tails  Mr.  Stirn  had  no  especial  motives  of  resent- 
ment. To  every  bad  there  is  a worse — and  for- 
tunately for  little  boys,  and  even  for  grown  men, 
whom  the  Stirns  of  the  world  regard  malignly, 
the  majesty  of  law  proteots  their  ears,  and  the 
merciful  forethought  of  nature  deprived  their 
remote  ancestors  of  the  privilege  of  entailing 
tails  upon  them.  Had  it  been  otherwise — con- 
sidering what  handles  tails  would  have  given  to 
the  oppressor,  how  many  traps  envy  would  have 
laid  for  them,  how  often  they  must  have  been 
scratched  and  mutilated  by  the  briars  of  life, 
how  many  good  excuses  would  have  been  found 
for  lopping,  docking,  and  trimming  them — I fear 
that  only  :he  lap-dogs  of  fortune  would  have 
gone  to  the  grave  tail-whole. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  card-table  was  set  out  in  the  drawing- 
room at  Hazeldean  Hall ; though  the  little  party 
were  still  lingering  in  the  deep  recess  of  the 
large  bay  window — which  (in  itself  of  dimensions 
that  would  have  swallowed  up  a moderate-sized 
London  parlor)  held  the  great  round  tea-table 
with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot — for  the 
beautiful  summer  moon  shed  on  the  sward  so 
silvery  a lustre,  and  the  trees  cast  so  quiet  a 
shadow,  and  the  flowers  and  new-mown  hay 
sent  up  so  grateful  a perfume,  that,  to  close  the 
windows,  draw  the  curtains,  and  call  for  other 
lights  than  those  of  heaven,  would  have  been  an 
abuse  of  the  prose  of  life  which  even  Captain 
Barnabas,  who  regarded  whist  as  the  business 
of  town  and  the  holiday  of  the  country,  shrank 
from  suggesting.  Without,  the  scene,  beheld 
by  the  clear  moonlight,  hod  the  beauty  peculiar 
to  the  garden  ground  round  those  old-fashioned 
country  residences  which,  though  a little  mod- 
ernized, still  preserve  their  original  character: 
the  velvet  lawn,  studded  with  large  plots  of 
flowers,  shaded  and  scented  here,  to  the  left,  by 
lilacs,  laburnums,  and  rich  seringas — there,  to 
the  right,  giving  glimpses,  over  low-clipped 
yews,  of  a green  bowling  alley,  with  the  white 
columns  of  a summer  house  built  after  the  Dutch 
taste,  in  the  reign  of  William  III. ; and  in  front 


— stealing  away  under  covert  of  those  still  e» 
dors,  into  the  wilder  landscape  of  the  well- 
wooded,  undulating  park.  Within,  viewed  by 
the  placid  glimmer  of  the  moon,  the  scene  was 
no  less  characteristic  of  the  abodes  of  that  rmo$ 
which  has  no  parallel  in  other  lands,  and  which, 
alas,  is  somewhat  losing  its  native  idiosyncraeies 
in  this — the  stout  country  gentleman,  not  the 
fine  gentleman  of  the  country — the  country  gen- 
tleman somewhat  softened  and  civilized  from  the 
mere  sportsman  or  farmer,  but  still  plain  and 
homely,  relinquishing  the  old  hall  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  with  books  not  three  months’  old  on 
his  table,  instead  of  Fox's  Martyrs  and  Baker's 
Chronicle — yet  still  retaining  many  a sacred 
old  prejudice,  that,  like  the  knots  in  his  native 
oak,  rather  adds  to  the  ornament  of  the  grain 
than  takes  from  the  strength  of  the  tree.  Oppo- 
site to  the  window,  the  high  chimney-piece  rose 
to  the  heavy  cornice  of  the  ceiling,  with  dark 
p&nnels  glistening  against  the  moonlight.  The 
broad  and  rather  clumsy  chintz  sofas  and  settees 
of  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  contrasted  at  inter- 
vals with  the  tall  backed  chairs  of  a far  more 
distant  generation,  when  ladies  in  fardingalee, 
and  gentlemen  in  trunk-hose,  seemed  never  to 
have  indulged  in  horizontal  positions.  The 
walls,  of  shining  wainscot,  were  thickly  covered, 
chiefly  with  family  pictures;  though  now  and 
then  some  Dutch  fair,  or  battle-piece,  showed 
that  a former  proprietor  had  been  less  exclusive 
in  his  taste  for  the  arts.  The  piano-forte  stood 
open  near  the  fire-place ; a long  dw&rf  bookcase 
at  the  far  end,  added  its  sober  smile  to  the 
room.  That  bookcase  contained  what  was 
called  “The  Lady’s  Library,”  a collection  com- 
menced by  the  Squire’s  grandmother,  of  pious 
memory,  and  completed  by  his  mother,  who  had 
more  taste  for  the  lighter  letters,  with  but  little 
addition  from  the  bibliomaniac  tenderness  of  the 
present  Mrs.  Hazeldean — who,  being  no  great 
reader,  contented  herself  with  subscribing  to  the 
Book  Club.  In  this  feminine  Bodleian,  the  ser- 
mons collected  by  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  the  grand- 
mother, stood  cheek-by-jowl  beside  the  novels 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  the  mother. 

**  Mixtaque  ridenti  fundet  colocaaia  r* 

Bat,  to  be  sure,  the  novels,  in  spite  of  very  in- 
flammatory titles,  such  as  “ Fatal  Sensibility,11 
“Errors  of  the  Heart,”  &c.,  were  so  harmless 
that  I doubt  if  the  sermons  could  have  had  much 
to  say  against  thoir  next-door  neighbors — and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  by  the  rest  of 
us. 

A parrot  dozing  on  his  perch — some  gold  fish 
fast  asleep  in  their  glass  bowl — two  or  three 
dogs  on  the  rug,  and  Flimscy,  Miss  Jemima’s 
spaniel,  curled  into  a ball  on  the  softest  sofa — 
Mrs.  Hazeldcan’s  work-table,  rather  in  disorder, 
as  if  it  had  been  lately  used — the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  dangling  down  from  a little  tripod 
near  tho  Squire’s  arm-chair — a high  screen  of 
gilt  and  stamped  leather  fencing  off  the  card- 
table;  all  these,  dispersed  about  a room  Urge 
enough  to  hold  them  all  and  not  seem  crowded^ 
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offered  many  a pleasant  resting-place  for  the 
eye,  when  it  turned  from  the  world  of  nature  to 
the  home  of  man. 

But  see,  Captain  Barnabas,  fortified  by  his 
fourth  cup  of  tea,  has  at  length  summoned  cour- 
age to  whisper  to  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  “don’t  you 
think  the  Parson  will  be  impatient  for  his  rub- 
ber?” Mrs.  Hazeldean  glanced  at  the  Parson, 
and  smiled;  but  she  gave  the  signal  to  the  Cap- 
lain,  and  the  bell  was  rung,  lights  were  brought 
n,  the  curtains  let  down;  in  a few  moments 
nore  the  group  had  collected  round  the  card- 
ables.  The  best  of  us  are  but  human — that  is 
tot  a new  truth,  I confess,  but  yet  people  forget 
t every  day  of  their  lives — and  I dare  say  there 
re  many  who  are  charitably  thinking  at  this 
ery  moment,  that  my  Parson  ought  not  to  be 
laying  at  whist.  All  I can  say  to  these  rigid 
isciplinari&ns  is,  “Every  man  has  his  favorite 
a : whist  was  Parson  Dale’s ! — ladies  and  gen- 
erates, what  is  yours  ?”  In  truth,  I must  not 
it  up  my  poor  parson,  nowadays,  as  a pattern 
irson — it  is  enough  to  have  one  pattern  in  a 
llage  no  bigger  than  Hazeldean,  and  we  all 
iow  that  Lenny  Fairfield  has  bespokon  that 
ace — and  got  the  patronage  of  the  stocks  for 
s emoluments!  Parson  Dale  was  ordained, 
•t  indeed  so  very  long  ago,  but  still  at  a time 
len  churchmen  took  it  a great  deal  more 
sily  than  they  do  now.  The  elderly  parson 
that  day  played  his  rubber  as  a matter  of 
urse,  the  middle-aged  parson  was  sometimes 
$n  riding  to  cover  (I  knew  a schoolmaster,  a 
3tor  of  divinity,  and  an  excellent  man,  whose 
pils  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  highest  f&m- 
s in  England,  who  hunted  regularly  three 
tes  a week  during  the  season),  and  the  young 
son  would  often  sing  a capital  song — not 
uposed  by  David — and  join  in  those  rotary 
ces,  which  certainly  David  never  danced  be- 
i the  ark. 

)oes  it  need  so  long  a prolegomenon  to  excuse 
3,  poor  Parson  Dale,  for  turning  up  that  ace 
pades  with  so  triumphant  a smile  at  thy  part- 
? I must  own  that  nothing  that  well  could 
to  the  Parson’s  offense  was  wanting.  In 
first  place  he  did  not  play  charitably,  and 
ely  to  oblige  other  people.  He  delighted  in 
game — he  rejoiced  in  the  game — his  whole 
*t  was  in  the  game — neither  was  he  indifler- 
to  the  mammon  of  the  thing,  as  a Christian 
or  ought  to  have  been.  He  looked  very  sad 
ri  he  took  his  shillings  out  of  his  purse,  and 
edingly  pleased  when  he  put  the  shillings 
had  just  before  belonged  to  other  people  into 
Finally,  by  one  of  those  arrangements  com- 
with  married  people,  who  play  at  the  same 
, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazeldean  were  invariably 
icrs,  and  no  two  people  could  play  worse ; 
? Captain  Barnabas,  who  had  played  at  Gra- 
fs with  honor  and  profit,  necessarily  became 
er  to  Parson  Dale,  who  himself  played  a 
steady  parsonic  game.  So  that,  in  strict 
, it  was  hardly  fair  play — it  was  almost 
I ling — the  combination  of  those  two  great 


dons  against  that  innocent  married  couple! 
Mr.  Dale,  it  is  true,  was  aware  of  this  dispro- 
portion of  force,  and  had  often  proposed  either 
to  change  partners  or  to  give  odds,  propositions 
always  scornfully  scouted  by  the  Squire  and  his 
lady ; so  that  the  Parson  was  obliged  to  pocket 
bis  conscience  together  with  the  ten  points  which 
made  his  average  winnings. 

The  strangest  thing  in  the  world  is  the  differ-' 
ent  way  in  which  whist  affects  the  temper.  It 
is  no  test  of  temper,  as  some  pretend — not  at 
all ! The  best  tempered  people  in  the  world 
grow  snappish  at  whist;  and  I have  seen  the 
most  testy  and  peevish  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  bear  their  losses  with  the  stoicirm  of  Epic- 
tetus. This  was  notably  manifested  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  adversaries  of  the  Hall 
and  the  Rectory.  The  Squire  who  was  esteem- 
ed as  choleric  a gentleman  as  most  in  the  county, 
was  the  best  humored  fellow  you  could  imagine 
when  you  set  him  down  to  whist  opposite  the 
sunny  face  of  his  wife.  You  never  heard  one 
of  these  incorrigible  blunderers  scold  each  other ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  only  laughed  when  they 
threw  away  the  game,  with  four  by  honors  in 
tbeir  hands.  The  utmost  that  was  ever  said 
was  a “ Well,  Harry,  that  was  the  oddest  trump 
of  yours.  Ho — ho— ho !”  or  a “ Bless  me,  Hazel- 
dean— why,  they  made  three  tricks,  and  you  had 
the  ace  in  your  hand  all  the  time  1 Ha — ha — 
ha!” 

Upon  which  occasions  Captain  Barnabas,  with 
great  good  humor,  always  echoed  both  the 
Squire’s  ho— ho — ho ! aud  Mrs.  Hazeldean’s  ha 
— ha — ha ! 

Not  so  the  Parson.  He  had  so  keen  and 
sportsmanlike  an  interest  in  the  game,  that  even 
his  adversaries’  mistakes  ruffled  him.  And  you 
would  hear  him,  with  elevated  voice  and  agitated 
gestures,  laying  down  the  law,  quoting  Hoyle, 
appealing  to  all  the  powers  of  memory  and  com- 
mon sense  against  the  very  delinquencies  by 
which  he  was  enriched — a waste  of  eloquence 
that  always  heightened  the  hilarity  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hazeldean.  While  these  four  were  thus 
engaged,  Mrs.  Dale,  who  had  come  with  her 
husband  despite  her  headache,  sate  on  the  sofa 
beside  Miss  Jemima,  or  rather  beside  Miss 
Jemima’s  Flimsey,  which  had  already  secured 
the  centre  of  the  sofa,  and  snarled  at  the  yery 
idea  of  being  disturbed.  And  Master  Frank — 
at  a table  by  himself — was  employed  sometimes 
in  looking  at  his  pumps,  and  sometimes  at  Gil- 
ray’s  Caricatures,  with  which  his  mother  had 
provided  him  for  his  intellectual  requirements 
Mrs.  Dale,  in  her  heart,  liked  Miss  Jemima 
better  than  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  of  whom  she  was 
rather  in  awe,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
little  girls  together,  and  occasionally  still  called 
each  other  Harry  and  Carry.  But  those  tender 
diminutives  belonged  to  the  “ Dear”  genus,  and 
were  rarely  employed  by  the  ladies,  except  at 
those  times  when — had  they  been  little  girls 
still,  and  the  governess  out  of  the  way — they 
would  have  slapped  and  pinched  each  other 
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Mrs.  Dale  was  still  a very  pretty  woman,  as 
Mrs.  Hazeldean  was  still  a very  fine  woman. 
Mrs.  Dale  painted  in  water  colors  and  sang,  and 
made  Card-racks  and  pen-holders,  and  was  called 
an  “elegant,  accomplished  woman.”  Mrs.  Ha- 
zeldean cast  up  the  Squire’s  accounts,  wrote  the 
best  part  of  his  letters,  kept  a large  establish- 
ment in  excellent  order,  and  was  called  “a 
clever,  sensible  woman.”  Mrs.  Dale  had  head- 
aches and  nerves,  Mrs.  Hazeldean  had  neither 
nerves  nor  headaches.  Mrs.  Dale  said,  u Harry 
had  no  real  harm  in  her,  but  was  certainly  very 
masculine.”  Mrs.  Hazeldean  said,  44  Carry 
would  be  a good  creature,  but  for  her  airs  and 
graces.”  Mrs.  Dale  said,  44  Mrs.  Hazeldean 
was  just  made  to  be  a country  squire’s  lady.” 
Mrs.  Hazeldean  said,  44  Mrs.  Dale  was  the  lost 
person  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  been  a 
parson’s  wife.”  Carry,  when  she  spoke  of  Harry 
to  a third  person,  said, 44  Dear  Mrs.  Hazeldean.” 
Harry,  when  she  referred  incidentally  to  Carry, 
said,  44  Poor  Mrs.  Dale.”  And  now  the  reader 
knows  why  Mrs.  Hazeldean  called  Mrs.  Dale 
44  poor,”  at  least  as  well  as  I do.  For,  after  all, 
the  word  belonged  to  that  class  in  the  female 
vocabulary  which  may  be  called  44  obscure  sig- 
nificants,” resembling  the  Knox  Ompax,  which 
hath  so  puzzled  the  inquirers  into  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries ; the  application  is  rather  to  be  illus- 
trated than  the  meaning  to  be  exactly  explained. 

“That’s  really  a sweet  little  dog  of  yours, 
Jemima,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  who  was  embroidering 
the  word  Caroline  on  the  border  of  a cambric 
pocket-handkerchief,  but  edging  a little  farther 
off,  as  she  added,  “he’ll  not  bite,  will  he?” 
44 Dear  me,  no!”  said  Miss  Jemima;  but  (she 
added,  in  a confidential  whisper),  “don’t  say  he 
— ’tis  a lady  dog.”  44  Ob,”  said  Mrs.  Dale, 
edging  off  still  farther,  as  if  that  confession  of 
the  creature’s  sex  did  not  serve  to  allay  her  ap- 
prehensions — 44  oh,  then,  you  carry  your  aversion 
to  the  gentlemen  even  to  lap-dogs — that  is  being 
consistent  indeed,  Jemima  1” 

Miss  Jemima. — 44 1 had  a gentleman  dog  once 
— a pug ! — they  ore  getting  very  scarce  now. 
i thought  he  was  so  fond  of  me — he  snapped  at 
every  one  else;  the  battles  I fought  for  him! 
Well,  will  you  believe,  I had  been  staying  with 
ray  friend  Miss  Smilecox  at  Cheltenham.  Know- 
ing that  William  is  so  hasty,  and  his  boots  are  so 
thick,  l trembled  to  think  what  a kick  might  do. 
So,  on  coming  here,  I left  Buff— that  was  his 
name — with  Miss  Smilecox.”  (A  pause.) 

Mrs.  Dale,  looking  up  languidly. — “Well, 
my  love.” 

Miss  Jemima. — 44  Will  you  believe  it,  I say, 
when  I returned  to  Cheltenham,  only  three 
months  afterward,  Miss  Smilecox  had  seduced 
his  affections  from  me,  and  the  ungrateful  creat- 
ure did  not  even  know  roe  again.  A pug,  too 
— yet  people  say  pugs  are  faithful ! ! ! 1 am 

sure  they  ought  to  be,  nasty  things.  I have 
never  had  a gentleman  dog  since — they  are  all 
alike,  believe  roe — heartless,  selfish  creatures.” 

Mrs  Dale.—44  Pugs  ? I dare  say  they  are !” 
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Miss  Jemima,  with  spirit. — “Men! — I told 
you  it  was  a gentleman  dog !” 

Mrs.  Dale,  apologetically. — 41  True,  my  love, 
but  the  whole  thing  was  so  mixed  up  !” 

Miss  Jemima. — 44  You  saw  that  cold-blooded 
case  of  Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage  in  the 
papers — an  old  wretch,  too,  of  sixty-four.  No 
age  makes  them  a bit  better.  And  when  one 
thinks  that  the  end  of  all  flesh  is  approaching, 
and  that — ” 

Mrs.  Dale,  quickly,  for  she  prefers  Miss 
Jemima’s  other  hobby  to  that  black  one  upon 
which  she  is  preparing  to  precede  the  bier  of 
the  universe — 44  Yes,  my  love,  we’ll  avoid  that 
subject,  if  you  please.  Mr.  Dale  has  his  own 
opinions,  and  it  becomes  me,  you  know,  as  a 
parson’s  wife,”  (said  smilingly ; Mrs.  Dale  has 
as  pretty  a dimple  as  any  of  Miss  Jemima's, 
and  makes  more  of  that  one  than  Miss  Jemima 
of  three),  “to  agree  with  him — that  is.  in 
theology. 

Miss  Jemima,  earnestly. — 44  But  the  thing  is 
so  elear,  if  you  would  but  look  into—” 

Mrs.  Dale,  putting  her  hand  on  Miss  Jemima’s 
lips  playfully. — “ Not  a word  more.  Pray,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  Squire’s  tenant  at  the  Casino, 

Signor  Ricoabocca?  An  interesting  creature, 
is  not  he  ?” 

Miss  Jemima. — 44  Interesting ! Not  to  me. 
Interesting ! Why  is  he  interesting  ?*’ 

Mrs.  Dale  is  silent,  and  turns  her  handker- 
chief in  her  pretty  little  white  hands,  appearing 
to  contemplate  the  R.  in  Caroline. 

Miss  Jemima,  half  pettishly,  half  coaxingly. 

— 44  Why  is  he  interesting  ? 1 scarcely  ever 
looked  at  him;  they  say  he  smokes,  and  never 
eats.  Ugly,  too!” 

Mrs.  Dale. — 4 4 Ugly — no.  A fine  head — 

very  like  Dante’s — but  what  is  beauty?” 

Miss  Jemima. — 44 Very  true;  what  is  it  in- 
deed? Yes,  as  you  say,  I think  there  is  some- 
thing interesting  about  him;  he  looks  melan- 
choly, but  that  may  be  because  he  is  poor.” 

Mrs.  Dale. — “It  is  astonishing  how  little 
one  feels  poverty  when  one  loves.  Charles  and 
I were  very  poor  once — before  the  Squire — 

Mrs.  Dale  paused,  looked  toward  the  Squire, 
and  murmured  a blessing,  the  warmth  of  which 
brought  tears  into  her  eyes.  44  Yes,”  she  added, 
after  a pause.  44  we  were  very  poor,  but  \vc  were 
happy  even  then,  more  thanks  to  Charles  ihan 
to  me,”  and  tears  from  a new  source  again 
dimmed  those  quick,  lively  eyes,  as  the  little 
woman  gazed  fondly  on  her  husband,  whose 
brows  were  knit  into  a black  frown  over  a bad 
hand. 

Miss  Jemima. — 44  It  is  only  those  horrid  men 
who  think  of  money  as  a source  of  happiness. 

I should  be  the  last  person  to  esteem  a gentle- 
man less  because  he  was  poor.” 

Mrs.  Dale. — 44 1 wonder  the  Squire  does  not 
ask  Signor  Riccabocca  here  more  often.  Such 
an  acquisition  we  find  him  1” 

The  Squire’s  voice  from  the  card  table. — 

44  Whom  ought  I to  ask  more  often,  Mrs.  Dale  ?” 
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Parson’s  voice  impatiently. — “Come— come 
—come,  Squire  j play  to  my  queen  of  diamonds 
—do!” 

Squire. — “ There,  I trump  it — pick  up  the 
trick,  Mrs.  H.” 

Parson. — “Stop!  stop!  trump  my  diamond?” 

The  Captain,  solemnly. — “Trick  turned — 
play  on,  Squire.” 

Squire. — “The  king  of  diamonds.” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — “ Lord  ! Hazeldean — 
why,  that’s  the  most  barefaced  revoke — ha — ha 
— ha!  trump  the  queen  of  diamonds  and  play 
oat  the  king ! well  I never — ha — ha — ha!” 

Captain  Barnabas,  in  tenor. — “Ha.  ba,  ha!” 

Squire. — “And  so  I have,  bless  my  soul — 
ho,  ho,  ho!” 

Captain  Barnabas,  in  bass. — “ Ho— ho — 
ho.” 

Parson’s  voice  raised,  but  drowned  by  the 
laughter  of  his  adversaries  and  the  firm  dear 
tone  of  Captain  Barnabas : “ Three  to  our  score ! 
— game !” 

Squire,  wiping  his  eyes. — “No  help  for  it, 
Harry— deal  for  me!  Whom  ought  1 to  ask, 
Mrs.  Dale  ? (waxing  angry).  First  time  I ever 
heard  the  hospitality  of  Hazeldean  called  in 
question !” 

Mrs.  Dale. — “ My  dear  sir,  I beg  a thou- 
sand pardons,  but  listeners — you  know  the  pro- 
verb.” 

Squire,  growling  like  a bear. — “ I hear  noth- 
ing but  proverbs  ever  since  we  have  had  that 
Mounseer  among  us.  Please  to  speak  plainly, 
marm.” 

Mrs.  Dale,  sliding  into  a little  temper  at 
being  thus  roughly  accosted. — “It  was  of  Moun- 
seer, as  you  call  him,  that  I spoke,  Mr.  Hazel- 
dean.” 

Squire. — “What!  Rickeybockey ?” 

Mrs.  Dale,  attempting  the  pure  Italian  ac- 
centuation— “ Signor  Riccabocca.” 

Parson,  slapping  his  cards  on  the  table  in 
despair:  “Are  we  playing  at  whist,  or  are  we 
not?” 

The  Squire,  who  is  fourth  player  drops  the 
king  to  Captain  Higgingbolham’s  lead  of  the 
ace  of  hearts.  Now  the  Captain  has  left  queen, 
knave,  and  two  other  hearts — four  trumps  to  the 
queen  and  nothing  to  win  a trick  with  in  the  two 
other  suits.  This  hand  is  therefore  precisely 
one  of  those  in  which,  especially  after  the  fall 
of  that  king  of  hearts  in  the  adversary’s  hand,  it 
becomes  a matter  of  reasonable  doubt  whether 
to  lead  trumps  or  not.  The  Captain  hesitates, 
and  not  liking  to  play  out  his  good  hearts  with 
the  certainty  of  their  being  trumped  by  the 
Squire,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  liking  to  open 
the  other  suits  in  which  he  has  not  a card  that 
can  assist  his  partner,  resolves,  as  becomes  a 
military  man,  in  such  a dilemma,  to  make  a bold 
pash  and  lead  out  trumps,  in  the  chance  of  find- 
ing his  partner  strong,  and  so  bringing  in  his 
long  suit. 

Squire,  taking  advan£ge  of  the  much  medi- 
tating pause  made  by  the  Captain — “ Mrs.  Dale, 
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it  is  not  my  fault.  I have  asked  Rickeybockey 
— time  out  of  mind.  But  I suppose  I am  not 
fine  enough  for  those  foreign  chaps — he  won’t 
come— that’s  all  I know!” 

Parson,  aghast  at  seeing  the  Captain  play 
out  trumps,  of  which  he,  Mr.  Dale,  has  only 
two,  wherewith  he  expects  to  ruff  the  suit  of 
spades  of  which  he  has  only  one  (the  cards  all 
falling  in  suits)  while  he  has  not  a single  other 
chance  of  a trick  in  his  hand  : “ Really,  Squire, 
we  had  better  give  up  playing  if  you  put  out  my 
partner  in  this  extraordinary  way — jabber — 
jabber — -jabber!” 

Squire. — “ Well,  we  must  be  good  children, 

Harry.  What! — trumps,  Barney?  Thank  ye 
for  that !”  And  the  Squire  might  wTell  be 
grateful,  for  the  unfortunate  adversary  has  led 
up  to  ace,  king,  knave — with  two  other  trumps. 

Squire  takes  the  Parson’s  ten  with  his  knave, 
and  plays  out  ace,  king ; then,  having  cleared 
all  the  trumps  except  the  Captain’s  queen  and 
his  own  remaining  two,  leads  off  tierce  major 
in  that  very  suit  of  spades  of  which  the  Parson 
has  only  one — and  the  Captain,  indeed,  but  two 
— forces  out  the  Captain’s  queen,  and  wins  the 
game  in  a canter. 

Parson,  with  a look  at  the  Captain  which 
might  have  become  the  awful  brows  of  Jove, 
when  about  to  thunder : “ That,  I suppose,  is 
the  new  fashioned  London  play ! In  my  time 
the  rule  was  1 First  save  the  game,  then  try  to 
win  it.’  ” 

Captain. — “ Could  not  save  it,  sir.” 

Parson,  exploding. — “Not  save  it! — two 
ruffs  in  my  own  hand — two  tricks  certain  till 
you  took  them  out ! Monstrous ! The  rashest 
trump.” — Seizes  the  cards — spreads  them  on 
the  table,  lip  quivering,  hands  trembling — tries 
to  show  how  five  tricks  could  have  been 
gained — (N.B.  it  is  short  whist,  which  Captain 
Barnabas  had  introduced  at  the  Hall)  can’t 
make  out  more  than  four — Captain  smiles  tri- 
umphantly— Parson  in  a passion,  and  not  at  all 
convinced,  mixes  ail  the  cards  together  again, 
and  falling  back  in  his  chair,  groans,  with  tears 
in  his  voice : “ The  cruelest  trump ! the  most 
wanton  cruelty !” 

The  Hazle deans  in  chorus.  “ Ho— ho— ho ! 

Ha — ha — ha!” 

The  Captain,  who  does  not  laugh  this  time, 
and  whose  turn  it  is  to  deal,  shuffles  the  cards 
for  the  conquering  game  of  the  rubber  with  as 
much  caution  and  prolixity  as  Fabius  might 
have  employed  in  posting  his  men.  The  Squire 
gets  up  to  stretch  his  legs,  and  the  insinuation 
against  his  hospitality  recurring  to  his  thoughts, 
calls  out  to  his  wife — “ Write  to  Rickeybockey 
to-morrow  yourself,  Harry,  and  ask  him  to  come 
and  spend  two  or  three  days  here.  There,  Mrs. 

Dale,  you  hear  me?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  putting  her  hands  to 
her  ears  in  implied  rebuke  at  the  loudness  of  the 
Squire’s  tone.  “ My  dear  sir,  do  remember  that 
I’m  a sad  nervous  creature.” 

“Beg  pardon,”  muttered  Mr.  Hazeldean, 
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turning  to  bis  son,  who,  having  got  tired  of  the 
caricatures,  had  fished  out  for  himself  the  great 
folio  County  History,  which  was  the  only  book 
in  the  library  that  the  Squire  much  valued,  and 
which  he  usually  kept  under  lock  and  key,  in 
his  study,  together  with  the  field-books  and 
steward’s  accounts,  but  which  he  had  reluctantly 
taken  into  ;he  drawing-room  that  day,  in  order 
to  oblige  Captain  Higginbotham.  For  the  Hig- 
ginbothams— an  old  Saxon  family,  as  the  name 
evidently  denotes — had  once  possessed  lands  in 
that  very  county.  And  the  Captain — during  his 
visits  to  Hazeldean  Hall — was  regularly  in  the 
habit  of  asking  to  look  into  the  County  History, 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  eyes,  and  reno- 
vating his  sense  of  ancestral  dignity  with  the 
following  paragraph  therein:  “To  the  left  of 
the  village  of  Dunder,  and  pleasantly  situated  in 
a hollow,  lies  Botham  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Higginbotham,  as  it  is  now 
commonly  called.  Yet  it  appears  by  the  county 
rolls,  and  sundry  old  deeds,  that  the  family  for- 
merly styled  itself  Higges,  till,  the  Manor  House 
lying  in  Botham,  they  gradually  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Higges-in-bothara,  and  in  process 
of  time,  yielding  to  the  corruptions  of  the  vulgar, 
Higginbotham.” 

“What,  Frank!  my  County  History!”  cried 
the  Squire.  “Mrs.  H.,  he  has  got  my  County 
History !” 

“ Well,  Hazeldean,  it  is  time  he  should  know 
something  about  the  County.” 

“ Ay,  and  History  too,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  ma- 
levolently— for  the  little  temper  was  by  no  means 
blown  over. 

Frank. — “I’ll  not  hurt  it,  I assure  you,  sir. 
But  I’m  very  much  interested  just  at  present.” 

The  Captain,  putting  down  the  cards  to  cut : 
— “You’ve  got  hold  of  that  passage  about 
Botham  Hall,  page  706,  eh  ?” 

Frank. — ■“  No ; I was  trying  to  make  out  how 
far  it  is  to  Mr.  Leslie’s  place,  Rood  Hall.  Do 
you  know,  mother  ?” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — “ I can’t  say  I do.  The 
Leslies  don’t  mix  with  the  county;  and  Rood 
lies  very  much  out  of  the  way.” 

Frank. — “Why  don’t  they  mix  with  the 
county?” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — “ I believe  they  are  poor, 
and  therefore  I suppose  they  are  proud:  they 
are  an  old  family.” 

Parson,  thrumming  on  the  table  with  great 
impatience  : “ Old  fiddledee ! — talking  of  old 
families  when  the  cards  have  been  shuffled  this 
half  hour.” 

Captain  Barnabas. — “ Will  you  cut  for  your 
partner,  ma’am?” 

Squire,  who  has  been  listening  to  Frank’s  in- 
quiries with  a musing  air  : “ Why  do  you  want 
to  know  the  distance  to  Rood  Hall  ?” 

Frank,  rather  hesitatingly. — “ Because  Ran- 
dal Leslie  is  there  for  the  holidays,  sir.” 

Parson. — “ Your  wife  has  cut  for  you,  Mr. 
Hazeldean.  I don’t  think  it  wo*  quite  fair;  and 
my  partner  has  turned  up  a deuce — deuce  of 
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hearts.  Please  to  come  and  play,  if  you  mean 
to  play.” 

The  Squire  returns  to  the  table,  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  game  is  decided,  by  a dexterous 
finesse  of  the  Captain,  against  the  Hazeldeans. 

The  clock  strikes  ten : the  servants  enter  with 
a tray;  the  Squire  counts  up  his  and  his  wife's 
losings ; and  the  Captain  and  Parson  divide  six- 
teen shillings  between  them. 

Squire. — “There,  Parson,  I hope  now  you'll 
be  in  a better  humor.  You  win  enough  out  of 
us  to  set  up  a coach  and  four.” 

“ Tut,”  muttered  the  parson  ; “ at  the  end  of 
the  year,  I’m  not  a penny  the  richer  for  it  all.” 

And,  indeed,  monstrous  as  that  assertion 
seemed,  it  was  perfectly  true,  for  the  Parson 
portioned  out  his  gains  into  three  divisions. 
One-third  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Dale,  for  her  own 
special  pocket-money;  what  became  of  the 
second  third  he  never  owned,  even  to  his  better 
half — but  certain  it  was,  that  every  time  the 
Parson  won  seven-and-sixpence,  half-a-crown 
which  nobody  could  account  for  found  its  way 
to  the  poor-box ; while  the  remaining  third,  the 
Parson,  it  is  true,  openly  and  avowedly  retain- 
ed : but  I have  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  at  the 
year’s  end,  it  got  to  the  poor  quite  as  safely  as 
if  it  had  been  put  into  the  box. 

The  party  had  now  gathered  round  the  tray, 
and  were  helping  themselves  to  wine  and  water, 
or  wine  without  water — except  Frank,  who  still 
remained  poring  over  the  map  in  the  County 
History,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hands,  and 
his  fingers  plunged  in  his  hair. 

“Frank,”  said  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  “I  never  saw 
you  so  studious  before.” 

Frank  started  up,  and  colored,  as  if  ashamed 
of  being  accused  of  too  much  study  in  any  thing. 

The  Squire,  with  a little  embarrassment  in 
his  voice  : “ Pray,  Frank,  what  do  you  know  of 
Randal  Leslie  ?” 

“Why,  sir,  he  is  at  Eton.” 

“What  sort  of  a boy  is  he?”  asked  Mrs. 
Hazeldean. 

Frank  hesitated,  as  if  reflecting,  and  then  an- 
swered : “They  say  he  is  the  cleverest  boy  in 
the  school.  But  then  he  saps.” 

“ In  other  words,”  said  Mr.  Dale  with  proper 
parsonic  gravity,  “he  understands  that  he  was 
sent  to  school  to  learn  his  lessons,  and  he  learns 
them.  You  call  that  sapping — I call  it  doing 
his  duty.  But  pray,  who  and  what  is  this 
Randal  Leslie,  that  you  look  so  discomposed, 

Squire  ?” 

“Who  and  what  is  he?”  repeated  the  Squire, 
in  a low  growl.  “ Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Audley 
Egerton  married  Miss  Leslie  the  great  heiress, 
and  this  boy  is  a relation  of  hers.  I may  say,” 
added  the  Squire,  “ that  he  is  as  near  a relation 
of  mine,  for  his  grandmother  w*as  a Hazeldean. 

But  all  I know  about  the  Leslies  is,  that  Mr. 
Egerton,  as  I am  told,  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  took  up  young  Randal,  (when  his  wife 
died,  poor  woman),  pays  for  his  schooling,  and 
has,  I suppose,  adopted  the  boy  as  his  heir.  Quite 
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welcome.  Frank  and  I want  nothing  from  Mr. 
Audley  Egerton,  thank  heaven.” 

“ I can  well  believe  in  your  brother’s  gener- 
osity to  his  wife’s  kindred,”  said  the  Parson, 
sturdily,  “ for  I am  sure  Mr.  Egerton  is  a man 
of  strong  feeling.” 

“What  the  deuce  do  you  know  about  Mr. 
Egerton  ? I don’t  suppose  you  could  ever  have 
even  spoken  to  him.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  Parson,  coloring  up  and  look- 
ing confused,  u I had  some  conversation  with  him 
once;”  and  observing  the  Squire’s  surprise,  he 
added — “ when  I was  curate  at  Lansmere — and 
about  a painful  business  connected  with  the 
family  of  one  of  my  parishioners.” 

44  Oh ! one  of  your  parishioners  at  Lansmere 
-—one  of  the  constituents  Mr.  Audley  Egerton 
threw  over,  after  all  the  pains  I had  taken  to 
give  him  his  seat.  Rather  odd  you  should  never 
have  mentioned  this  before,  Mr.  Dale !” 

44  My  dear  sir,”  said  the  Parson,  sinking  his 
voice,  and  in  a mild  tone  of  conciliatory  expos- 
tulation, “ you  are  so  irritable  whenever  Mr. 
Egerton’s  name  is  mentioned  at  all.” 

“Irritable!”  exclaimed  the  Squire,  whose 
wrath  had  been  long  simmering,  and  now  fairly 
boiled  over.  44 Irritable,  sir!  I should  think  so; 
a man  for  whom  I stood  godfather  at  the  hust- 
ings, Mr.  Dale ! a man  for  whose  sake  I was 
oalled  a 4 prize  ox,’  Mr.  Dale  ! a man  for  whom 
I was  hissed  in  a market-place,  Mr.  Dale ! a man 
for  whom  I was  shot  at,  in  cold  blood,  by  an 
officer  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  who  lodged  a ball 
in  my  right  shoulder,  Mr.  Dale ! a man  who  had 
t he  ingratitude,  after  all  this,  to  turn  his  back 
on  the  landed  interest — to  deny  that  there  was 
any  agricultural  distress  in  a year  which  broke 
three  of  the  best  farmers  I ever  had,  Mr.  Dale ! 
—a  man,  sir,  who  made  a speech  on  the  Curren- 
cy which  was  complimented  by  Ricardo,  a Jew ! 
Good  heavens ! a pretty  parson  you  are,  to  stand 
up  for  a fellow  complimented  by  a Jew ! Nice 
ideas  you  must  have  of  Christianity.  Irritable, 
sir!”  now  fairly  roared  the  Squire,  adding  to 
the  thunder  of  his  voice  the  cloud  of  a brow, 
which  evinced  a menacing  ferocity  that  might 
have  done  honor  to  Bossy  D’Amboise  or  Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald.  44  Sir,  if  that  man  had  not  been 
my  own  half-brother,  I’d  have  called  him  out. 
I have  stood  my  ground  before  now.  I have 
had  a ball  in  my  right  shoulder.  Sir,  I’d  have 
called  him  out.” 

44  Mr.  Hazeldean ! Mr.  Hazeldean ! I’m  shock- 
ed at  you,”  cried  the  Parson ; and,  putting  his 
lips  close  to  the  Squire’s  ear,  he  went  on  in  a 
whisper : 44  What  an  example  to  your  son ! 
You’ll  have  him  fighting  duels  one  of  these  days, 
and  nobody  to  blame  but  yourself.” 

This  warning  cooled  Mr.  Hazeldean;  and 
muttering,  41  Why  the  deuce  did  yon  set  me  off?” 
he  fell  back  into  his  chair,  and  began  to  fan 
himself  with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  Parson  skillfully  and  remorselessly  pur- 
sued the  advantage  he  had  gained.  44  And  now, 
that  you  may  have  it  in  your  power,  to  show 


oivility  and  kindness  to  a boy  whom  Mr.  Eger- 
ton has  taken  up,  out  of  respect  to  his  wife’s 
memory — a kinsman  you  say  of  your  own — and 
who  has  never  offended  you — a boy  whose  dili- 
gence in  his  studies  proves  him  to  be  an  excel- 
lent companion  to  your  son.  Frank,”  (here  the 
Parson  raised  his  voice), 44 1 suppose  you  wanted 
to  call  on  young  Leslie,  as  you  were  studying 
the  county  map  so  attentively  ?” 

44  Why,  yes,”  answered  Frank,  rather  timidly. 

44  If  my  father  did  not  object  to  it.  Leslie  has 
been  very  kind  to  me,  though  he  is  in  the  sixth 
form,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  head  of  the  school.” 

44  Ah,”  said  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  44  one  studious 
boy  has  a fellow-feeling  for  another ; and  though 
you  enjoy  your  holidays,  Frank,  I am  sure  you 
read  hard  at  school.” 

Mrs.  Dale  opened  her  eyes  very  wide,  and 
stared  in  astonishment. 

Mrs.  Hazeldean  retorted  that  look  with 
great  animation.  44  Yes,  Carry,”  said  she,  toss- 
ing her  head, 44  though  you  may  not  think  Frank 
clever,  his  master  finds  him  so.  He  got  a prize 
last  half.  That  beautiful  book,  Frank— -hold 
up  your  head,  my  love — what  did  you  get  it 
for?” 

Frank,  reluctantly. — 44  Verses,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean,  with  triumph. — 44  Verses ! 

— there,  Carry,  verses  !” 

Frank,  in  a hurried  tone. — 44  Yes,  but  Leslie 
wrote  them  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean,  recoiling. — 44  O Frank ! a 
prize  for  what  another  did  for  you — that  was 
mean.” 

Frank,  ingenuously. — “You  can’t  be  more 
ashamed,  mother,  than  I was  when  they  gave 
me  the  prize.” 

Mrs.  Dale,  though  previously  provoked  at 
being  snubbed  by  Harry,  now  showing  the 
triumph  of  generosity  over  temper:  44 1 % beg 
your  pardon,  Frank.  Your  mother  must  be  as 
proud  of  that  shame  as  she  was  of  the  prize.” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean  puts  her  arm  round  Frank’s 
neck,  smiles  beamingly  on  Mrs.  Dale,  and  con- 
verses with  her  son  in  a low  tone  about  Randal 
Leslie.  Miss  Jemima  now  approached  Carry, 
and  said  in  an  44  aside,” — 44  But  we  are  forget- 
ing  poor  Mr.  Riocabocca.  Mrs.  Hazeldean, 
though  the  dearest  creature  in  the  world,  has 
such  a blunt  way  of  inviting  people— don’t  you 
think  if  you  were  to  say  a word  to  him,  Carry?” 

Mrs.  Dale  kindly,  as  she  wraps  her  shawl 
round  her  : 44  Suppose  you  write  the  note  your- 
self. Meanwhile  I shall  see  him,  no  doubt.” 

Parson,  putting  his  hand  on  the  Squire’s 
shoulder : 44  You  forgive  my  impertinence,  my 
kind  friend.  We  parsons,  you  know,  are  apt  to 
take  strange  liberties,  when  we  honor  and  love 
folks,  as  I do  you.” 

“ Pish !”  said  the  Squire,  but  his  hearty  smile 
came  to  his  lips  in  spite  of  himself:  44 You  al- 
ways get  your  own  way,  and  I suppose  Frank 
must  ride  over  and  see  this  pet  of  my — ” 

44  Brother's”  quoth  the  Parson,  concluding 
the  sentence  in  a tone  which  gave  to  the  sweet 
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word  so  sweet  a sound  that  the  Squire  would 
not  correct  the  Parson,  as  he  had  been  about  to 
correct  himself. 

Mr.  Dale  moved  on ; but  as  he  passed  Cap- 
tain Barnabas,  the  benignant  character  of  his 
countenance  changed  sadly. 

“The  crudest  trump,  Captain  Higginboth- 
am!” said  he  sternly,  and  stalked  by — majes- 
tic. 

The  night  was  so  fine  that  the  Parson  and  his 
wife,  as  they  walked  home,  made  a little  detour 
through  the  shrubbery. 

Mrs.  Dale. — “ I think  I have  done  a good 
piece  of  work  to-night.” 

Parson,  rousing  himself  from  a reverie. — 
M Have  you,  Carry  ? — it  will  be  a very  pretty 
handkerchief.” 

Mrs.  Dale. — “Handkerchief — nonsense,  dear. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a very  happy  thing 
for  both,  if  Jemima  and  Signor  Riccabocca  could 
be  brought  together  ?” 

Parson. — “ Brought  together !” 

Mrs.  Dale. — “ You  do  snap  one  up  so,  my 
dear — I mean  if  I could  make  a match  of  it.” 

Parson. — “ I think  Riccabocca  is  a match  al- 
ready, not  only  for  Jemima,  but  yourself  into 
the  bargain.” 

Mrs.  Dale,  smiling  loftily. — “ Well,  we  shall 
see.  Was  not  Jemima's  fortune  about  £4000?” 

Parson  dreamily,  for  he  is  relapsing  fast  into 
his  interrupted  reverie : “ Ay — ay — 1 daresay.” 

Mrs.  Dale. — “ And  she  must  have  saved  I I 
dare  say  it  is  nearly  £6000  by  this  time ; eh ! 
Charles  dear,  you  really  are  so— good  gracious, 
what’s  that !” 

A 8 Mrs.  Dale  made  this  exclamation  they 
had  just  emerged  from  the  shrubbery,  into  the 
village  green. 

Parson. — “What’s  what ?” 

Mrs.  Dale,  pinching  her  husband’s  arm  very 
nippingly. — “ That  thing — there — there.” 

Parson. — “Only  the  new  stocks,  Carry;  I 
don’t  wonder  they  frighten  you,  for  you  are  a 
very  sensible  woman.  I only  wish  they  would 
frighten  the  Squire.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Supposed  to  be  a Letter  from  Mrs.  Hazcldean  to 

Riccabocca , Esq.,  The  Casino  ; but  edited , 

and  indeed  composed , by  Miss  Jemima  Hazel- 
dean. 

“ Dear  Sir — To  a feeling  heart  it  must  al- 
ways be  painful  to  give  pain  to  another,  and 
(though  I am  sure  unconsciously)  you  have 
given  the  greatest  pain  to  poor  Mr.  Hazcldean 
and  myself,  indeed  to  all  our  little  circle,  in  so 
cruelly  refusing  our  attempts  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  a gentleman  we  so  highly  es- 
teem. Do,  pray,  dear  sir,  make  us  the  amende 
honorable , and  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany for  a few  days  at  the  Hall ! May  we  ex- 
pect you  Saturday  next?— our  dinner-hour  is 
six  o'clock. 


With  the  best  compliments  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Jemima  Hazeldean. 

“ Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  trulv, 

“ H.  H 

“ Hazeldean  Hall” 

Miss  Jemima  having  carefully  sealed  this 
note,  which  Mrs.  Hazeldean  had  very  willingly 
deputed  her  to  write,  took  it  herself  into  the 
stable-yard,  in  order  to  give  the  groom  propel 
instructions  to  wait  for  an  answer.  But  while 
she  was  speaking  to  the  man,  Frank,  equipped 
for  riding  with  more  than  his  usual  dandyism, 
came  also  into  the  yard,  calling  for  his  pony  in 
a loud  voice,  and  singling  out  the  veiy  groom 
whom  Miss  Jemima  was  addressing — for,  in- 
deed, he  was  the  smartest  of  all  in  the  Squire's 
stables — told  him  to  saddle  the  gray  pad,  and 
accompany  the  pony. 

“No,  Frank,”  said  Miss  Jemima,  “you  can't 
have  George  ; your  father  wants  him  to  go  on  a 
message— you  can  take  Mat.” 

“ Mat,  indeed  1”  said  Frank,  grumbling  with 
some  reason ; for  Mat  was  a surly  old  fellow, 
who  tied  a most  indefensible  neckcloth,  and  al- 
ways contrived  to  have  a great  patch  in  his 
boots;  besides,  he  called  Frank  “Master,” 
and  obstinately  refused  to  trot  down  hill; 
“ Mat,  indeed ! — let  Mat  take  the  message,  and 
George  go  with  me.” 

But  Miss  Jemima  had  also  her  reasons  for 
rejecting  Mat.  Mat’s  foible  was  not  servility, 
and  he  always  showed  true  English  independ- 
ence in  all  houses  where  he  was  not  invited  to 
take  his  ale  in  the  servants’  hall.  Mat  might 
offend  Signor  Riccabocca,  and  spoil  all.  An 
animated  altercation  ensued,  in  the  midst  ol 
which  the  Squire  and  his  wife  entered  the  yard, 
with  the  intention  of  driving  in  the  conjugal  gig 
to  the  market  town.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  natural  umpire  by  both  the  contending 
parties. 

The  Squire  looked  with  great  contempt  on 
his  son.  “ And  what  do  you  want  a groom  at 
all  for?  Are  you  afraid  of  tumbling  off  the  pony?” 

Frank. — “No,  sir;  but  I like  to  go  sis  a 
gentleman,  when  I pay  a visit  to  a gentleman  1” 

“ Squire,  in  high  wrath. — “ You  precious 
puppy  ! I think  I’m  as  good  a gentleman  as 
you,  any  day,  and  I should  like  to  know  when 
you  ever  saw  me  ride  to  call  on  a neighbor, 
with  a fellow  jingling  at  my  heels,  like  that  up- 
start Ned  Spankie,  whoso  father  kept  a cotton- 
mill.  First*  time  I ever  heard  of  a Hazeldean 
thinking  a livery-coat  was  necessary  to  prove 
his  gentility !” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean,  observing  Frank  coloring, 
and  about  to  reply. — 11  Hush,  Frank,  never  an- 
swer your  father — and  you  are  going  to  call  on 
Mr.  Leslie?” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  and  I am  very  much  obliged 
to  my  father  for  letting  me,”  said  Frank,  taking 
the  Squire’s  hand. 

“Well,  but,  Frank,”  continued  Mrs.  Hazel- 
dean,  “ 1 think  you  heard  that  the  Leslies  were 
very  poor.” 
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Frank. — “ Eh,  mother  ?” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — 44  And  would  you  run  the 
chance  of  wounding  the  pride  of  a gentleman, 
as  well  born  as  yourself,  by  affecting  any  show 
of  being  richer  than  he  is?” 

Squire,  with  great  admiration. — “ Harry,  I’d 
give  £10  to  have  said  that!” 

Frank,  leaving  the  Squire’s  hand  to  take  hi9 
mother’s. — “ You’re  quite  right,  mother — noth- 
ing could  be  more  snobbish  /” 

Squire. — “ Give  us  your  fist  too,  sir;  you’ll 
be  a chip  of  the  old  block,  after  all.” 

Frank  smiled,  and  walked  off  to  his  pony. 

Mrs.  Hazeldean  to  Miss  Jemima. — “Is  that 
the  note  you  were  to  write  for  me  ?” 

Miss  Jemima. — “ Yes,  I supposed  you  did  not 
eare  about  seeing  it,  so  I have  sealed  it  and 
given  it  to  George.” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — “But  Frank  will  pass 
close  by  the  Casino  on  his  way  to  the  Leslies’. 
It  may  be  more  civil  if  he  leaves  the  note  him- 
self.” 

Miss  Jemima,  hesitatingly. — “Do  you  think 
so?” 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — “ Yes,  certainly.  Frank 
— Frank — as  you  pass  by  the  Casino,  call  on 
Mr.  Riccabocca,  give  this  note,  and  say  we  shall 
be  heartily  glad  if  he  will  come.” 

Frank  nods. 

44  Stop  a bit,”  cried  the  Squire.  “ If  Rickey- 
bockey’s  at  home,  ’tis  ten  to  one  if  he  don’t  ask 
you  to  take  a glass  of  wine  1 If  he  docs,  mind, 
’tis  worse  than  asking  you  to  take  a turn  on  the 
rack.  Faugh!  you  remember,  Harry?  — I 
thought  it  was  all  up  with  me.” 

“Yes,”  cried  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  “for  Heaven’s 
sake,  not  a drop ! Wine  indeed  !” 

“ Don’t  talk  of  it,”  cried  the  Squire,  making  a 
wry  face. 

“ I’ll  take  care,  sir  1”  said  Frank,  laughing  as 
be  disappeared  within  the  stable,  followed  by 
Miss  Jemima,  who  now  coaxingly  makes  it  up 
Trith  him,  and  does  not  leave  off  her  admoni- 
tions to  bo  extremely  polite  to  the  poor  foreign 
gentleman,  till  Frank  gets  bis  foot  into  the  stir- 
rup ; and  the  pony,  who  knows  who  he  has  got 
to  deal  with,  gives  a preparatory  plunge  or  two 
and  then  darts  out  of  the  yard. 

To  be  continued . 


[From  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

THE  EVERY-DAY  MARRIED  LADY. 

r’  might  be  supposed  that  the  every-day  mar- 
ried lady  was  formerly  the  every-day  young 
lady,  and  has  now  merely  changed  her  condition. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  the  most  holiday  spinsters 
settle  down  into  tho  most  working-day  matrons. 
The  married  lady,  in  fact,  of  the  species  we 
would  describe,  has  no  descent  in  particular. 
If  you  can  imagine  a pupa  coming  into  the 
world  of  itself  without  any  connection  with  the 
larva,  or  an  imago  unconscious  of  the  pupa,  that 
it  the  every-day  married  lady.  She  is  born  at 
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the  altar,  conjured  into  life  by  the  ceremonial, 
and  having  utterly  lost  her  individual  existence, 
becomes  from  that  moment  a noun  of  multitude. 
People  may  say,  44  Oh,  this  is  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, Miss  Smith!”  but  that  is  only  calling 
names,  for  the  identity  is  gone.  If  she  is  any 
thing  at  all  but  what  appertains  to  the  present, 
she  is  the  late  Miss  Smith,  who  has  survived 
herself,  and  changed  into  a family. 

We  would  insist  upon  this  peculiarity  of  the 
every-day  married  lady — that  her  existence  is 
collective.  Her  very  language  is  in  the  plural 
number — such  as  we,  ours,  and  us.  She  respects 
the  rights  of  paternity  so  much,  as  never  to  per- 
mit herself  to  talk  of  her  children  as  peculiarly 
her  own.  Her  individuality  being  merged  in  her 
husband  and  their  actual  or  possible  offspring, 
she  has  no  private  thoughts,  no  wishes,  no  hopes, 
no  fears  but  for  tho  concern.  And  this  is  all  the 
better  for  her  tranquillity : for  although  a part 
of  her  husband,  she  does  not  quite  fancy  that  he 
is  a part  of  her.  She  leaves  at  least  the  business 
to  his  management,  and  if  she  does  advise  and 
suggest  on  occasions,  she  thinks  that  somehow 
things  will  come  out  very  well.  She  feels  that 
she  is  only  a passenger ; and  although,  as  such, 
she  may  recommend  the  skipper  to  shorten  sail 
when  weathering  a critical  point,  or,  for  the  sake 
of  safety,  to  come  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  she  has  still  a certain  faith  in  his  skill  or 
luck,  and  sleeps  quietly  in  the  storm.  For  this 
reason  the  every  day  married  lady  is  comfortable 
in  the  figure,  and  has  usually  good  round  features 
of  her  own.  The  Miss  Smith  she  has  survived 
had  a slender  waist  and  small  delicate  bands; 
but  this  lady  is  a very  tolerable  armful,  and  the 
wedding-ring  makes  such  a hollow  on  her  finger, 
that  one  might  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  got 
off. 

The  every-day  married  lady  is  commonly  re- 
ported to  be  selfish ; but  this  is  a mistake.  At 
least  her  selfishness  embraces  the  whole  family 
circle : it  has  no  personality.  When  the  wife 
of  a poor  man,  sho  will  sit  up  half  the  night 
sewing  and  darning,  but  not  a stitch  for  herself: 
that  can  be  done  at  any  time ; but  the  boys  must 
go  comfortably  to  school,  and  the  girls  look  gen- 
teel on  tho  street,  and  the  husband — to  think  of 
Mr.  Brown  wanting  a button  on  his  shirt ! Sho 
looks  selfish,  because  her  eye  is  alwavs  on  her 
own,  and  because  she  talks  of  what  she  is  always 
thinking  about ; but  how  can  one  be  selfish  who 
is  perpetually  postponing  herself,  who  dresses  the 
plainest,  eats  the  coarsest,  and  sleeps  the  least 
of  the  family  ? She  never  puts  herself  forward 
in  company  unless  her  young  ladies  want  back- 
ing ; but  yet  sho  never  feels  herself  overlooked, 
for  every  word,  every  glance  bestowed  upon 
them,  is  communicated  electrically  to  her.  She 
is,  indeed,  in  such  perfect  rajyport  with  the  con- 
cern, that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  her  to  go 
home  chuckling  with  amusement,  overpowered 
with  delight,  from  a party  at  which  she  bad  not 
once  opened  her  lips.  This  is  the  party  which 
sho  pronounces  to  have  “ gone  off”  well.  Half- 
observant  people  fancy  that  the  calculation  is 
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made  on  the  score  of  the  jellies  and  ice,  and 
singing  and  dancing,  and  so  on,  and  influenced 
by  a secret  comparison  with  her  own  achieve- 
ments ; but  she  has  more  depth  than  they  imagine, 
and  finer  sympathies — they  don’t  understand 
her. 

Not  that  the  every-day  married  lady  is  un- 
social— not  at  all : all  comfortable  people  are 
social ; but  she  is  partial  to  her  own  class,  and 
does  not  care  to  carry  her  confidences  out  of  it. 
She  has  several  intimate  friends  whom  she  is 
fond  of  meeting ; but  besides  that,  she  is  a sort 
of  freemason  in  her  way,  and  finds  out  every-day 
people  by  the  word  and  sign.  Rank  has  very 
little  to  do  with  this  society,  as  you  will  find  if 
you  observed  her  sitting  at  a cottage  door, 
where,  in  purchasing  a draught  of  milk,  she  has 
recognized  a sister.  If  these  two  every-day 
married  women  had  been  rocked  in  the  same 
cradle,  they  could  not  talk  more  intimately;  and, 
indeed,  they  have  heavy  matters  to  talk  about, 
for  of  all  the  babies  that  ever  came  into  this 
breathing  world,  theirs  were  the  most  extraor- 
dinary babies.  The  miracle  is,  that  any  of  them 
are  extant  after  such  outrageous  measles,  and 
scarlet  fevers,  and  chicken-poxes — prophesied 
of,  so  to  speak,  even  before  their  birth,  by  mem- 
orabilia that  might  have  alarmed  Dr.  Simson. 
The  interlocutors  part  very  well  pleased  with 
each  other : the  cottager  proud  to  find  that  she 
has  so  much  in  common  with  a real  lady,  and 
the  lady  pronouncing  the  reflection  of  herself  she 
had  met  with  to  be  a most  sensible  individual. 

Although  careless  in  this  instance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  rank,  the  every-day  married  lady 
has  but  little  sympathy  with  the  class  of  domes- 
tic servants.  She  looks  upon  her  servants,  in 
fact,  as  in  some  sort  her  natural  enemies,  and 
her  life  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  passed  at 
the  best  in  a state  of  armed  neutrality.  She 
commonly  proceeds  on  the  allowance  system; 
and  this  is  the  best  way,  as  it  prevents  so  many 
sickening  apprehensions  touching  that  leg  of 
mutton.  Indeed  the  appetite  of  servants  is  a 
constant  puzzle  to  her  : she  can  not  make  it  out. 
She  has  a sharp  eye,  too,  upon  the  policeman, 
and  wonders  what  on  earth  he  always  looks 
down  her  area  for.  As  for  followers,  that  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Servants  stay  long 
enough  upon  their  errands  to  talk  to  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  parish ; and  the  idea  of  having 
an  acquaintance  now  and  then  besides — more 
especially  of  the  male  sex — tramping  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  them,  is  wildly  unnatural.  She 
tells  of  a sailor  whom  she  once  detected  sitting 
in  the  coolest  possible  manner  by  the  fireside. 
When  she  appeared,  the  man  rose  up  and  bowed 
— and  then  sat  down  again.  Think  of  that ! 
The  artful  girl  said  he  w*as  her  brother! — and 
here  all  the  every-day  married  ladies  in  the 
company  laugh  bitterly.  Since  that  time  she 
has  been  haunted  by  a sailor,  and  smells  tar  in 
all  sorts  of  places. 

If  she  ever  has  a passable  servant,  whom  she 
is  able  to  keep  for  a reasonable  number  of  years, 
she  gets  gradually  attached  to  her,  and  pets  and 


coddles  her.  Betty  is  & standing  testimony  to 
her  nice  discrimination,  and  a perpetual  premium 
on  her  successful  rearing  of  servants.  But  alas ! 
the  end  of  it  all  is,  that  the  respectable  creature 
gets  married  to  the  green  grocer,  and  leaves  her 
indulgent  mistress : a striking  proof  of  the  heart- 
lessnese  and  ingratitude  of  the  whole  tribe ! If 
it  is  not  marriage,  however,  that  calls  her  away, 
but  bad  health ; if  she  goes  home  unwell,  nr  is 
carried  to  the  infirmary — what  then?  Why, 
then,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  she  passes  utterly 
away  from  the  observation  and  memory  of  the 
every-day  married  lady.  This  may  be  reckoned 
a bad  trait  in  her  character;  and  yet  it  is  in 
some  degree  allied  to  the  great  virtue  of  her 
life.  Servants  are  the  evil  principle  in  ber 
household,  which  it  is  her  business  to  combat 
and  hold  in  obedience.  A very  large  proportion 
of  her  time  is  spent  in  this  virtuous  warfare; 
and  success  on  her  part  ought  to  be  considered 
deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the  vanquished, 
without  imposing  burdens  upon  the  victor. 

The  every-day  married  lady  is  the  inventor 
of  a thing  which  few  foreign  nations  have  as 
yet  adopted  either  in  their  houses  or  languages 
This  thing  is  Comfort.  The  word  can  not  well 
be  defined,  the  items  that  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion being  so  numerous,  that  a description  would 
read  like  a catalogue.  We  all  understand,  how- 
ever, what  it  means,  although  few  of  us  are 
sensible  of  the  source  of  the  enjoyment.  A 
widower  has  very  little  comfort,  and  a bachelor 
none  at  all ; while  a married  man — provided  his 
wife  be  an  every-day  married  lady— enjoys  it  in 
perfection.  But  he  enjoys  it  unconsciously,  and 
therefore  ungratefully : it  is  a thing  of  course — 
a necessary,  a right,  of  the  want  of  which  be 
complains  without  being  distinctly  sensible  of 
its  presence.  Even  when  it  acquires  sufficient 
intensity  to  arrest  his  attention,  when  his  features 
and  his  heart  soften,  and  he  looks  round  with  a 
half  smile  on  his  face,  and  says,  14  This  is  com- 
fort !”  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  inquire  where 
it  all  comes  from.  His  every-day  w’ife  is  sitting 
quietly  in  the  corner : it  w*as  not  she  who  lighted 
the  fire,  or  dressed  the  dinner,  or  drew*  the  cur- 
tains, and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  think  that 
all  these,  and  a hundred  other  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  ow'c  their  virtue  to  her  spiriting, 
and  that  the  comfort  which  enriches  the  atmos- 
phere, which  sparkles  in  the  embers,  which 
broods  in  the  shadowy  parts  of  the  room,  which 
glowrs  in  his  own  full  heart,  emanates  from  her, 
and  encircles  her  like  an  aureola.  We  have 
suggested,  on  a former  occasion,  that  our  con- 
ventional notions  of  the  sex,  in  its  gentle,  modest, 
and  retiring  characteristics,  are  derived  from  the 
every-day  young  lady;  and  in  like  manner  we 
venture  to  opine  that  the  every-day  married  lady 
is  the  English  wife  of  foreigners  and  moralists. 
Thus  she  is  a national  character,  and  a personage 
of  history ; and  yet  there  she  sits  all  the  while 
in  that  corner,  knitting  something  or  other,  and 
thinking  to  herself  that  she  had  surely  smelt  a 
puff  of  tar  as  she  was  passing  the  pantry. 

The  curious  thing  is.  that  the  dispenser  of 
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comfort  can  do  with  a very  small  share  of  it 
herself.  When  her  husband  does  not  dine  at 
home,  it  is  surprising  what  odds  and  ends  are 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  dinner.  Perhaps  the 
best  part  of  it  is  a large  slice  of  bread-and-but- 
ter ; for  it  is  wasting  the  servants7  time  to  make 
them  cook  when  there  is  nobody  to  be  at  the 
tabie.  Bat  she  makes  up  for  this  at  tea : that 
is  a comfortable  meal  for  the  every-day  married 
lady.  The  husband,  a matter-of-fact,  impassive 
fellow,  swallows  down  his  two  or  three  cups  in 
utter  unconsciousness  of  the  poetry  of  the  occa- 
sion j while  the  wife  pauses  on  every  sip,  drinks 
n the  aroma  as  well  as  the  infusion,  fills  slowly 
md  lingeringly  out,  and  creams  and  sugars  as 
f her  hands  dallied  over  a labor  of  love.  With 
ler  daughters,  in  the  mean  time,  grown  up,  or 
sven  half-grown  up,  she  exchanges  words  and 
ooks  of  motherly  and  masonic  intelligence  : she 
3 moulding  them  to  comfort,  initiating  them  in 
very-dayism;  and  as  their  heads  bend  com- 
an ion  ably  toward  each  other,  you  see  at  a 
lance  that  the  girls  will  do  honor  to  their 
reeding.  The  husband  calls  this  “ dawdling,77 
nd  already  begins  to  fret.  Let  him : he  knows 
othing  about  it. 

It  is  surprising  the  affection  of  the  daughters 
r their  every-day  mother.  Not  that  the  senti- 
ent is  steady  and  uniform  in  its  expression,  for 
•metiraes  one  might  suppose  mamma  to  be  for- 
>tten,  or  at  least  considered  only  as  a daily 
cessary  not  requiring  any  special  notice.  But 
ait  till  a grief  comes,  and  mark  to  what  bosom 
e panting  girl  flies  for  refuge  and  comfort; 
e with  what  abandon  she  flings  her  arms  reund 
it  maternal  neck,  and  with  what  a passionate 
rst  the  hitherto  repressed  tears  gush  forth, 
lis  is  something  more  than  habit,  something 
>rc  than  filial  trust.  There  are  more  senses 
tn  five  in  human  nature— or  seven  either : 
re  is  a fine  and  subtle  link  between  these 

0 beings — a common  atmosphere  of  thought 

1 feeling,  impalpable  and  imperceptible,  yet 
‘ess ary  to  the  souls  of  both.  If  you  doubt  it 
f you  doubt  that  there  is  a moral  attraction 
the  every-day  married  lady,  irrespective  of 
[xl-aflinity,  carry  your  view  forward  to  an- 
er  generation,  and  interrogate  those  witnesses 
> are  never  mistaken  in  character,  and  who 
er  give  false  testimony — little  children.  They 
3 on  their  every-day  grandmamma.  Their 
Lires,  not  yet  seared  and  hardened  by  the 
Id,  understand  hers;  and  with  something 
he  fresh  perfume  of  Eden  about  them  still, 
r recognize  instinctively  those  blessed  souls 
vhora  God  has  given  to  love  little  children, 
"his  is  farther  shown  when  tho  cvcry*day 
i ied  lady  dies.  What  is  there  in  the  char- 
r we  have  drawn  to  account  for  the  shock 
whole  family  receives?  The  husband  feels 
f a thunder-cloud  had  fallen,  and  gathered, 

blackened  upon  his  heart,  through  which 
ould  never  again  see  the  sun.  The  grown- 
hildren,  especially  the  females,  are  distracted ; 
?ir  purposes  are  broken  off;77  they  desire  to 
j nothing  more  to  do  with  the  world : they 


lament  as  those  who  will  not  be  comforted. 
Even  common  acquaintances  look  round  them, 
when  they  enter  the  house,  with  uneasiness  and 
anxiety — 

44  We  mlM  her  when  the  morning  calls, 

As  one  that  mingled  in  our  mirth : 

We  miss  her  when  the  evening  falls — 

A trifle  wanted  on  the  earth  1 

44  Some  fancy  small,  or  subtle  thought, 

Is  checked  ere  to  its  blossom  grown ; 

Some  chain  is  broken  that  we  wrought, 

Now — she  hath  flown  1” 

And  so  she  passes  away — this  every-day  mar- 
ried lady — leaving  memorials  of  her  common- 
place existence  every  where  throughout  the 
circle  in  which  she  lived,  moved,  and  had  her 
being,  and  after  having  stamped  herself  perma- 
nently upon  the  constitution,  both  moral  and 
physical,  of  her  descendants. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A SINGER. 

SIGNORA  GRASSINI,  the  great  Italian  sing- 
er, died  a few  months  since  at  Milan.  She 
was  distinguished  not  only  for  her  musical 
talents,  but  also  for  her  beauty  and  powers  of 
theatrical  expression.  One  evening  in  J8J0, 
she  and  Signor  Crescentini  performed  together 
at  the  Tuileries,  and  sang  in  “Romeo  and 
Juliet.77  At  the  admirable  scene  in  the  third 
act,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  applauded  vocifer- 
ously, and  Talma,  the  great  tragedian,  who 
was  among  the  audience,  wept  with  emotion. 
After  the  performance  was  ended,  the  Emperor 
conferred  the  decoration  of  a high  order  on 
Crescentini,  and  sent  Grassini  a scrap  of  paper, 
on  which  was  writen,  u Good  for  20,000  livres. 
— Napoleon.77 

“Twenty  thousand  francs!77  said  one  of  her 
friends — “ the  sura  is  a large  one.77 

“ It  will  serve  as  a dowry  for  one  of  my 
little  nieces,77  replied  Grassini  quietly. 

Indeed  few  persons  were  ever  more  generous, 
tender,  and  considerate  toward  their  family  than 
this  great  singer. 

Mirny  years  afterward,  when  the  Empire  had 
crumbled  into  dust,  carrying  with  it  jn  its  fall, 
among  other  things,  the  rich  pension  of  Signora 
Grassini,  she  happened  to  be  at  Bologna.  There 
another  of  her  nieces  was  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  her,  with  a request  that  she  would 
do  something  for  her  young  relative.  The  little 
girl  was  extremely  pretty,  but  not,  her  friends 
thought,  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  her  voice  was  a 
feeble  contralto.  Her  aunt  asked  her  to  sing ; 
and  when  the  timid  voice  had  sounded  a few 
notes.  “Dear  child,77  said  Grassini,  embracing 
her,  “you  will  not  want  me  to  assist  you. 
Those  who  called  your  voice  a contralto  were 
ignorant  of  mu^ic.  You  have  one  of  the  finest 
sopranos  in  the  world,  and  will  far  excel  me  ns 
a singer.  Take  courage,  and  work  hard,  my 
love : your  throat  will  win  a shower  of  gold.77 
The  young  girl  did  not  disappoint  her  aunts 
prediction.  She  still  lives,  and  her  name  is 
Giulia  Grisi 
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[From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

WHEN  THE  SUMMER  COMES. 

I ONCE  knew  a little  boy,  a little  child  of 
three  years  old;  one  of  those  bright  create 
ures  whose  fair  loveliness  seems  more  of  heav- 
en than  of  earth— even  at  a passing  glimpse 
stirring  our  hearts,  and  filling  them  with  purer 
and  holier  thought.  But  this,  the  little  Francie, 
was  more  of  a cherub  than  an  angel. — as  we 
picture  them — with  his  gladsome  hazel  eyes, 
his  dazzling  fairness,  his  clustering  golden  hair, 
and  his  almost  winged  step.  Such  he  was,  at 
least,  until  sickness  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  him ; 
then,  indeed,  when,  after  days  of  burning,  wast- 
ing fever — hours  of  weary  restlessness — the 
little  hand  at  last  lay  motionless  outside  the 
scarcely  whiter  coverlet  of  his  tiny  bed,  the 
fair,  still  head,  pressed  down  upon  the  pillow, 
and  the  pale  face  gazing  with  the  silent  wonder 
of  returning  consciousness  on  the  anxious  ones 
around  it;  then,  indeed,  a bright  yet  pitying 
look  would  flit  across  it,  or  dwell  in  the  earnest 
eyes — a look  such  as  we  assign  to  angels  in  our 
dreams,  when  some  fond  fancy  seems  to  bring 
them  near  us,  weeping  for  mortal  griefs  beyond 
their  remedy. 

It  was  a strange  sickness  for  one  so  young— 
the  struggle  of  typhus  fever  with  a baby  frame ; 
but  life  and  youth  obtained  the  victory;  and 
quicker  even  than  hope  could  venture  to  expect, 
the  pulses  rallied,  the  cheeks  grew  round  and 
rosy,  and  the  little  wasted  limbs  filled  up  again. 
Health  was  restored — health,  but  not  strength : 
we  thought  this  for  a while.  We  did  not  won- 
der that  the  weakened  limbs  refused  their  office, 
and  still  we  waited  on  in  hope,  until  days,  and 
even  weeks,  passed  by : then  it  was  found  that 
the  complaint  had  left  its  bitter  sting,  and  little 
Francie  could  not  walk  a step,  or  even  stand. 

Many  and  tedious  and  painful  were  the  rem- 
edies resorted  to ; yet  the  brave  little  heart  bore 
stoutly  up,  with  that  wonderful  fortitude,  almost 
heroism,  which  all  who  have  watched  by  suffer- 
ing childhood,  when  the  tractable  spirit  bends 
to  its  early  discipline,  must  at  some  time  or 
other  have  remarked.  Francie’s  fortitude  might 
have  afforded  an  example  to  many ; but  a dearer 
lesson  was  given  in  the  hopeful  spirit  with 
'which  the  little  fellow  himself  noted  the  effect 
of  each  distressing  remedy,  marking  each  stage 
of  progress,  and  showing  off  with  eager  glad- 
ness every  step  attained,  from  the  first  creeping 
on  the  hands  and  knees,  to  the  tiptoe  journey 
round  the  room,  holding  on  by  chairs  and  tables  ; 
then  to  the  clinging  to  some  loving  hand ; and 
then,  at  last,  the  graceful  balancing  of  his  light 
body,  until  ho  stood  quite  erect  alone,  and  so 
moved  slowly  on. 

It  was  in  autumn  this  illness  seized  on  the 
little  one,  just  when  the  leaves  were  turning, 
and  the  orchard  fruits  becoming  ripe.  His 
nurse  attributed  it  all  to  his  sitting  on  a grassy 
bank  at  play  on  one  of  those  uncertain  autumn 
days ; but  he,  in  his  childish  way,  always  main- 
tained ‘‘It  was  Francie  himself — eating  red 
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berries  in  the  holly  bower.”  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  season  and  the  time  seemed 
indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  In  all  his 
long  confinement  to  the  house,  his  thoughts 
continually  turned  to  outward  objects,  to  the 
external  face  of  nature  and  the  season's  change, 
and  evermore  his  little  word  of  hope  was  this, 

“ When  the  summer  comes !” 

He  kept  it  up  throughout  the  long  winter, 
and  the  bleak  cold  spring.  A fairy  little  car- 
riage had  been  provided  for  him,  in  which,  well 
wrapped  up  from  the  cold,  and  resting  on  soft 
cushions,  he  was  lightly  drawn  along  by  a senr 
ant,  to  his  own  great  delight,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  many  a young  beholder.  But  when  any 
one — attempting  to  reconcile  him  the  better  to 
his  position — expatiated  on  the  beauty  or  com- 
fort of  his  new  acquisition,  his  eager  look  and 
word  would  show  how  far  he  went  beyond  it, 
as,  quickly  interrupting,  he  would  exclaim, 

“Wait  till  the  summer  comes — then  Francie 
will  walk  again !” 

During  the  winter  there  was  a fearful  storm . 
it  shook  the  windows,  moaned  in  the  okl  trees, 
and  howled  down  the  chimneys  with  a most 
menacing  voice.  Older  hearts  than  Francie's 
quailed  that  night,  and  he,  unable  to  sleep,  lay 
listening  to  it  all — quiet,  but  asking  many  a 
question,  as  his  excited  fancy  formed  similitudes 
to  the  sounds.  One  time  it  was  poor  little 
children  cruelly  turned  out,  and  wailing ; then 
something  trilling,  with  its  last  hoarse  cry;  then 
wolves  and  bears,  from  far-off  other  lands.  But 
all  the  while  Francie  knew  he  was  snug  and 
safe  himself : no  fears  disturbed  him,  whatever 
the  noise  may  have  done.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  it  he  carried  his  one  steadfast  hope,  and,  in 
the  morning  telling  of  it  all,  with  all  his  mar- 
velous thoughts,  he  finished  his  relation  with 
the  never-failing  word  of  comfort,  “ Ah  ! there 
shall  be  no  loud  wind,  no  waking  nights,  when 
once  the  summer  comes !” 

The  summer  came  with  its  glad  birds  and 
flowers,  its  balmy  air ; and  who  can  paint  the 
exquisite  delight  of  the  suffering  child  that  had 
waited  for  it  so  long?  Living  almost  continu- 
ally in  the  open  air  he  seemed  to  expect  fresh 
health  and  strength  from  each  reviving  breath 
he  drew,  and  every  day  would  deem  himself 
capable  of  some  greater  effort,  os  if  to  prove 
that  his  expectation  had  not  been  in  vain. 

One  lovely  day  he  and  his  little  playfellows 
were  in  a group  amusing  themselves  in  part  of 
the  garden,  when  some  friends  passed  through. 
Francie,  longing  to  show  how  much  he  could 
do,  entreated  hard  to  be  taken  with  them  “along 
the  walk,  just  to  the  holly  bower.”  His  request 
was  granted,  and  on  lie  did  walk;  quick  at  first, 
then  slowly  slower : but  still  upheld  by  his 
strong  faith  in  the  summer’s  genial  influence, 
he  would  not  rest  in  any  of  the  offered  arras, 
though  the  fitful  color  went  and  came,  and  the 
pauses  grew  more  and  more  frequent.  No, 
with  a heavy  sigh  he  admitted,  “ 5Tis  a very, 
very  long  walk  now  ; but  Francie  must  not  be 
tired:  sure  the  summer  is  come.”  And  so, 
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4cf«rraiw<i  not  10  admit  iali^ue  in  the  face  oT  j the-  japermtepdertt  iliit  he  had  just  sustained  a 
»b'i  fieasim’s  bright  proof#  around  him,  he  soo-  j atoorfr  i'iis)ou$  joss>  in  hftt&s  of  t he  Bimk 

eeeitod  at to***ff  I ’of  E4tg  latul,  :rbt1iE‘4ifc:  exchange, 

Thai  the  summer  p&s^J  away,  and  again  hf$idu$>a  e^idet^hia  uifiri  in  -g&fcf.  He  hod.  u 
name ‘die  agtmg  bn  |*>or  ;liftte npp&tfcd, been  ateeur  in  J1^*  aboui  ten  days* 

Fnuipiaiq  <i  degree  M&  had  never  reckpabd  no*  aod  oo  hi^  mcrn  but  a few  hours  previously, 
ami  w)Lh  *t»  ehilivdamp  tui&,  nearly  thrbwtfig  dbeo^er<>d  Thtu  his  iron  ghost  hud  baen  com- 
ium  lock  With  ^ g?^at^n  effort  even  ph?t:<dy  rid**!  during  hi*  absence.  False-  fosys 

thaa  Wore,  he  had  again  wed  . the  walk  10  the  trmat  have  been  utoad,  m the  empty  che^  wa? 
hi$y b#ar,  the  «eexie  ofpfc  selFa<feut$idg  mis-  -fouwl  i fuck##,  to!  no-  idf » til.  vioi^poe  p$jalA  u* 
demyrmor  ©s  the  cause  oFaLl  he?  suffering.  He  obyerviiwJL  He  handed  ip.  lull  wtftttia  details  of 
«ti  'i*»m  io  rest ; above  thus  beaff,  the  aulx/rc-  the  property  mrfvsA  off,  the  numbur?  of  tlva 

jwd  breeze  swept  through  them,  11  the  polished  no\?^  and  eaany  oth^  e^et)i(Hbf»art«eoifir\  The 

i^yef  *iul.t>eTnfe8  fink  did  -rustling  jday  j3’  and  h/^t  taikpn  wd$  to  if”  gay  of  the 

a#-  flgle  Frtjumr  looked  upward  toward  theifti  notes  had  been  tendered  at  the  bask.  Nor  one 
• Vd  :aJ  the  bad  been  presented;  jiimneat  was  ol  o*Kt**e 

v..’  «JViH  'M$i  ^bjSk  ':*tevv  ^V*f  ind  far  the  suited,  .mad  jubertisecaenfc?  descriptive  -tit  th© 

;»>:  ix<i&  ■■  t»ib  Peaort,  hUfe  of  exchange*,  as  well  as  of  the  rioter,  were 

%t:  dud  rnsorted  m the  $v#mhg  nnd  following  morning 

ifij  UWi4*£  Vifii:^v,  ^jw,  papers.  A thty  Or  two  . afterward,-  » oonsidar- . 

r *>/  *•  , if  ifw  'WtY&jft ‘ ? 11  nfele  reward  was  offered  for  such  information  as 

Yfcs  my  . Doi  i ym  sen  the  #earl  Cl  might  lead  to  the  s pprebensiem  of  the  offenders 

^ma  the ; - icifed •■'»: ifc-iNEsir -;Uv&  foii?  hitfe?-  rosnlt  followed ; and  -spit*  of  tht  acth^e  «• 

; 4ahs  gone,  miiinmeu  and  FtabOUj  tuol:  uuao  ertions  ol  lift  oih.ws  cmpioyeds  tu>l  the  flight- 
/eii?7f  tfiewr  itovibi  ‘ho  -olgaUteti  to  tho  peqtetratois 

Hts  m&hi#  l«x)k^«l  eway  • she  bbt:  bcfir  ih r>  f^tbtfvy,  fhe  jumor  partner  in  tbo  ftrtn, 

at  child  to  sr#  ch«  t^fi'tiile  bis  mc>iitt»in>  :M.  in  the  memo  time  arrived  rn  Kti. 

ii ie  worSa  «p?  or  blow-  ife  *idu<  gland,  i#  Wiibi  m the  (n7eitigntfou,  and  was 

mrneii  by  her  ovm  dosptindin^  ifexttghli}:  ntmirolly  urgent  in  his  ift^alcies;-  but 

i«ore  vw  a itumen^s  sUtniee,  only  htrdkeii  by  iue  raysva'y  whirls  enveloped'  the  ofiiiir  mmamed 
e hla/;kbtrd>  .#n»gV . and-  t%ii;  felt  a V>f<.  a imponetralile  A».  iaat  4.  letter# „ boating  the  St. 
ite  ki<^  upon  her  hand,  «mt  k<oking  dawn,  she  Martin  Je-Grwrd  post- mark,  -was  received  by  the 
w her  darling^  iHoe— mtrely  now  it  was  agCof,  M-  Alexandre  Jo  Breton,  whfejh  t^ontftined 
JiUgzY* — g»£i«g  upward  to  hot,  brightly  an  odor  Ip  surrender  the  whole  of  the  plunder. 
,muagt  brighter  ihhn  evar ; tuul  bi«  tapy  Ups  with  the  exception  of  Jhe  g«>ld,  lor  the  gwm  of 
sr  parted  w.ftfe  .*fc«*ir  cwb  «raije.  ^gnjf!,'  one  thousand  pounds.  The  property  wrfeieb  Jiad 

he  ^Keiiumed  in  {oyou*  Tancs,  ir  Mamma,  tiie  l>een  nl>iiract*?d  v*us  maro  Ihsp.  fee  time^  that 
nroe^  Will  »>f*Qfte  again  f\  fuirri.  and  hud  b^t*n  dwtir^ed  by  the  French 

Prcctouis  MTtw,  that  herivon-borp  word  of  child-  house  to  pxim  i&rip  heavy  JinbiUties  fediMig-  due 
fifth  ’to  the  careworn  mother,  to  cheer  her  in  Ciornkn  vary  ^rtly  Le  Breton  h»u>  i»ee?t 


iv  ^MtJ,  with  it*  memory  of  hope,  still  to  sus-  ordmd  to  pay  tha  wbt>fe  amount:  umv  Hoare\s 

i her  thxoQgb  ttiaity  an  dV;r~experiruent  and  ro  the  awonnt  of  the  tou,  and  had  bidekl  hmrx 

i ioua  waterh . arii),  at  faost,  gh‘e  ruapeil  her  blamed  for  txet  haying  dcnc  oo  V;  be 

e rif.-wjarff  cn-  •'the  compfetfe  /riealixaiioti  •dl'.  her  received  fh*>  diabs^ot  notes  and  bills-  end  ri 

^ht  hope-  FrocipUa  more  than  bet  W^  op  tjcmg  to  the  che,<t  in^xiinliatefy  on  to 

h v^ordtf  -TO^y  W,  ii  Kravoiy  »temmi)i^  our  -ret uni  ivory  Pat U,  Joe  the  fmrp^o  of  iiilfUiina 

^>rtC  (wibte,  Vhut><.»e  »S  if  he — bravely  eudn’r-  . the  - •pe^mptr>ry  :k&r*Kk>*i$  h*  h«d  Toc.eiveff. 

oHicpp^ibg  others  and  oujr-  Utar  My  Ip  Breton  dbo^r^cl  rhe /^bl^ry- 

c-^  #?e,-rf.  ^ fhai  UUfe  bold  the  Thu  letter  went  op  to  abovtld  Om 

vj\\U  that ,«»’the •.r*vulvmg'y&ftr  tiring*  round  offer  be  acceded  tt  loyaffeitlly* warded  ad- 

.- f i|J at^  iipy  to  aight- — ' wfoeh  o copy*  .^a<i  umluscd— * 

ev«;u  ixs  scrpciyAi}  w:  took  for  this  and  kiiow  was,  to  bd  inserted  in  the  me,*,’7  nod  a 

^ m me  heart  thoro  cotnes  /*  time  mode  wrould  1>«  iuggested  for  faldy^iij -;  the  m- 

timy  b*  fcoon  <«r  latof  if  may  bp.nqW,  or  d teris4  ef  ibc  tliiev^  of  coarse—  carry img  the 

Ih^  t&b — xvhep  Ihj^gtferhr  giievanoe.  will  agreement;  into  4d15v?t . M Beflehoo  wus  half- 

* avv^y . and  »*■  .'"twiil  all  *eeiu  noth-  me  lined  Jo  close  with  this  propose!,  in'  onjer  to 

vii->a  th<  :iiumwr  v'ofo^  i save  the  credit  df. flic  house,  whivh  would 

.T  — (...^..-v.  destroyed  indu.^  its  accepuvnces,  'inrw  Am  jp 

f F rum  Chtsini>er«  s iuiiubWij  Jimmsl.)  about  fourteen  dat?.  ccmlit  be  met ; Hud  vni;?;»sO 

, lt«v  niTTWiTl'Ph  BonM  -the>loleri  .ftftd  Klb- ttf  .^wsfawijtt, 

•i’m  r rr'r  rr  s rponcp  or  he  foiire,i' 

^ ECT1.C  .V  A 1 JLICP  OF-  CJlt ^ t0  ^rborn  M.  --Bclfebun  showed  the  k-tun* 

1 ^ wtrnld  not  hear  uf  compliBpco  wkh  such-  a do- 

XZ-  rtfspectflble  agpts.fi  of  a rather  eminent  roip'if)  Jf>K,cpmpo- 

reiieh  house  arrived  iin«  rnonung  in  great  sisiffa  of  .felony  if  M.  Boilcbou  pemsted  in  do ina 

•ent  ilifitress  »v  Scotland  Yard,  and  informed  * so.  The  advertkcrderU  was,  bowe’/erj  teerted- 

i0&1&  U.— 3t  D 
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and  an  immediate  reply  directed  that  Le  Bre- 
ton, the  agent,  should  present  himself  at  the 
Old  Manor-House,  Green  Lanes,  Newington, 
unattended,  at  four  o’clock  on  the  following 
afternoon,  bringing  with  him  of  course  the  stip- 
ulated sura  in  gold.  It  was  added,  that  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  treason  (trahuon,  the  letter 
was  written  in  French),  Le  Breton  would  find 
a note  for  him  at  the  tavern,  informing  him  of 
the  spot — a solitary  one,  and  far  away  from  any 
place  where  an  ambush  could  be  concealed — 
where  the  business  would  be  concluded,  and  to 
which  he  must  proceed  unaccompanied,  and  on 
foot ! This  proposal  was  certainly  quite  as  in- 
genious as  it  was  cool,  and  the  chance  of  out- 
witting such  cunning  rascals  seemed  exceed- 
ingly doubtful.  A very  tolerable  scheme  was, 
however,  hit  upon,  and  M.  le  Breton  proceeded 
at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  Old  Manor-House. 
No  letter  or  message  had  been  left  for  him,  and 
nobody  obnoxious  to  the  slightest  suspicion  could 
be  seen  near  or  about  the  tavern.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  another  missive  arrived,  which  stated 
that  the  writer  was  quite  aware  of  the  trick 
which  the  police  had  intended  playing  him,  and 
he  assured  M.  Bellebon  that  such  a line  of  con- 
duct was  as  unwise  as  it  woutd  be  fruitless,  in- 
asmuch as  if  44  good  faith”  was  not  observed, 
the  securities  and  notes  would  be  inexorably 
destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  the 
house  of  Bellebon  and  Company  be  consequent- 
ly exposed  to  the  shame  and  ruin  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Just  at  this  crisis  of  the  affair  I arrived  in 
town  from  an  unsuccessful  hunt  after  some  fugi- 
tives who  had  slipped  through  my  fingers  at 
Plymouth.  The  superintendent  laughed  heart- 
ily, not  so  much  at  the  trick  by  which  I had 
been  duped,  as  at  the  angry  mortification  I did 
not  affect  to  conceal.  He  presently  added,  “ I 
havo  been  wishing  for  your  return,  in  order  to 
intrust  you  with  a tangled  affair,  in  which  suc- 
cess will  amply  compensate  for  such  a disap- 
pointment. You  know  French  too,  which  is 
fortunate;  for  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
plundered  understands  little  or  no  English.” 
He  then  related  the  foregoing  particulars,  with 
other  apparently  slight  circumstances ; and  after 
a long  conversation  with  him,  I retired  to  think 
the  matter  over,  and  decide  upon  the  likeliest 
mode  of  action.  After  much  cogitation,  I de- 
termined to  see  M.  Bellebon  alone ; and  for 
this  purpose  I dispatched  the  waiter  of  a tavern 
adjacent  to  his  lodgings,  with  a note  expressive 
of  my  wish  to  see  him  instantly  on  pressing 
business.  He  was  at  home,  and  immediately 
acceded  to  my  request.  I easily  introduced 
myself;  and  after  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
conference,  said  carelessly — for  I saw  ho  was 
too  heedless  of  speech,  too  quick  and  frank,  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  dim  suspicions  which  cer- 
tain trifling  indices  had  suggested  to  me — 14  Is 
Monsieur  le  Breton  at  the  office  where  the  rob- 
bery was  committed  ?” 

44  No : he  is  gone  to  Greenwich  on  business, 
and  will  not  return  till  late  in  the  evening.  But 


if  you  wish  to  re-examine  the  place,  I can  of 
course  enable  you  to  do  so.” 

44  It  will,  I think,  be  advisable ; and  you  will, 
if  you  please.”  I added,  as  we  emerged  into  the 
street,  44  permit  me  to  take  you  by  the  arm,  in 
order  that  the  official  character  of  my  visit  may 
not  be  suspected  by  any  one  there.” 

He  laughingly  complied,  and  we  arrived  at 
the  house  arm-in-arm.  We  were  admitted  by 
an  elderly  woman ; and  there  was  a young  man 
— a mustached  clerk-— seated  at  a desk  in  an 
inner  room  writing.  He  eyed  me  for  a moment, 
somewhat  askance.  I thought,  but  I gave  him 
no  opportunity  for  a distinct  view  of  my  features; 
and  I presently  handed  M.  Bellebon  a card,  on 
which  I had  contrived  to  write,  unobserved, 
“send  away  the  clerk.”  This  was  more  nat- 
urally done  than  I anticipated ; and  in  answer 
to  M.  Bellebon’s  glance  of  inquiry,  I merely 
said,  44  that  as  I did  not  wish  to  be  known  there 
as  a police-officer,  it  was  essential  that  the 
minute  search  I was  about  to  make  should  be 
without  witnesses.”  He  agreed ; and  the  wo- 
man was  also  sent  away  upon  a distant  errand. 
Every  conceivable  place  did  I ransack ; every 
scrap  of  paper  that  had  writing  on  it  I eagerly 
perused.  At  length  the  search  was  over,  ap- 
parently without  result. 

44  You  are  quite  sure,  Monsieur  Bellebon,  as 
you  informed  the  superintendent,  that  Monsieur 
le  Breton  has  no  female  relations  or  acquaint- 
ances in  this  country  ?” 

44  Positive,”  he  replied.  44 1 have  made  the 
most  explicit  inquiries  on  the  subject  both  of  the 
clerk  Dubarle,  and  of  the  woman-servant.” 

Just  then  the  clerk  returned,  out  of  breatfc 
with  haste,  I noticed,  and  I took  my  leave  with- 
out even  now  affording  the  young  gentleman  so 
clear  a view  of  my  face  as  he  was  evidently 
anxious  to  obtain. 

44  No  female  acquaintance !”  thought  I,  as  I 
re-entered  the  private  room  of  the  tavern  I had 
left  an  hour  before.  44 From  whom  came,  then, 
these  scraps  of  perfumed  note-paper  I have  found 
in  his  desk,  I wonder?”  I sat  down  and  en- 
deavored to  piece  them  out,  hut  after  consider- 
able trouble,  satisfied  myself  that  they  were 
parts  of  different  notes,  and  so  small,  unfortu- 
nately, as  to  contain  nothing  which  separately 
afforded  any  information  except  that  they  were 
all  written  by  one  hand,  and  that  a female  one. 

About  two  hours  after  this  I was  sauntering 
along  in  the  direction  of  Stoke-Newington,  where 
I was  desirous  of  making  some  inquiries  as  to 
another  matter,  and  had  passed  the  King>law 
Gate  a few  hundred  yard%  when  a small  dis- 
colored printed  handbill,  lying  in  a haberdashers 
shop  window,  arrested  my  attention . 1 1 ran  t hus : 
44  Two  guineas  reward. — Lost,  an  Italian  gray- 
hound.  The  tip  of  its  tail  has  been  chopped 
off,  and  it  answers  to  the  name  of  Fidcle.”  Un- 
derneath, the  reader  was  told  in  writing  to  *‘in* 
quire  within.” 

44Fidele !”  I mentally  exclaimed.  44  Any  re- 
lation to  M.'le  Breton’s  fair  correspondent  Fi- 
dele,  I wonder?”  In  a twinkling  my  pocket- 
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book  was  oat,  and  I re  perused  by  the  gas-light 
on  one  of  the  perfumed  scraps  of  paper  the  fol- 
lowing portion  of  a sentence,  “ ma  pauvre  Fi - 
dele  est  per — ” The  bill,  I observed,  was  dated 
nearly  three  weeks  previously.  I forthwith  en- 
tered the  shop,  and  pointing  to  the  bill,  said  I 
knew  a person  who  had  found  such  a dog  as 
was  there  advertised  for.  The  woman  at  the 
counter  said  she  was  glad  to  hear  it,  as  the 
lady,  formerly  a customer  of  theirs,  was  much 
grieved  at  the  animal’s  loss. 

“ What  is  the  lady’s  name?”  I asked. 

“ I can’t  rightly  pronounce  the  name,”  was 
the  reply.  “It  is  French,  I believe;  but  here 
it  is,  with  the  address,  in  the  day-book,  written 
by  herself.” 

I eagerly  read — “Madame  Levasseur,  Oak 
Cottage ; about  one  mile  on  the  road  from  Ed- 
monton to  Southgate.”  The  handwriting  great- 
ly resembled  that  on  the  scraps  I had  taken  from 
M.  le  Breton’s  desk ; and  the  writer  was  French 
too ! Here  were  indications  of  a trail  wThich 
might  lead  to  unhoped-for  success,  and  I de- 
termined to  follow  it  up  vigorously.  After  one 
or  two  other  questions,  I left  the  shop,  promis- 
ing to  send  the  dog  to  the  lady  the  next  day. 
My  business  at  Stoke-Newington  was  soon  ac- 
complished. I then  hastened  westward  to  the 
establishment  of  a well-known  dog-fancier,  and 
procured  the  loan,  at  a reasonable  price,  of  an 
ugly  Italian  hound : the  requisite  loss  of  the  tip 
of  its  tail  was  very  speedily  accomplished,  and 
so  quickly  healed,  that  the  newness  of  the  ex- 
cision could  not  be  suspected.  I arrived  at  the 
lady’s  residence  about  twelve  o’clock  on  the 
following  day,  so  thoroughly  disguised  as  a vag- 
abond Cockney  dog-stealer,  that  my  own  wife, 
when  I entered  the  breakfast  parlor  just  pre- 
vious to  starting,  screamed  with  alarm  and  sur- 
prise. The  mistress  of  Oak  Cottage  was  at 
home,  but  indisposed,  and  the  servant  said  she 
would  take  the  dog  to  her,  though,  if  I would 
take  it  out  of  the  basket,  she  herself  could  tell 
me  if  it  was  Fidele  or  not.  I replied  that  I 
would  only  show  the  dog  to  the  lady,  and  would 
not  trust  it  out  of  my  hands.  This  message 
was  carried  up-stairs,  and  after  waiting  some 
time  outside — for  the  woman,  with  natural  pre- 
caution, considering  my  appearance,  for  the 
safety  of  the  portable  articles  lying  about,  had 
closed  the  street-door  in  my  face — I was  re-ad- 
mitted,  desired  to  wipe  my  shoes  carefully,  and 
walk  up.  Madame  Levasseur,  a showy-looking 
woman,  though  not  over-refined  in  speech  or 
manners,  was  seated  on  a sofa,  in  vehement 
expectation  of  embracing  her  dear  Fidele ; but 
my  vagabond  appearance  so  startled  her,  that 
she  screamed  loudly  for  her  husband,  M.  Levas- 
aeur.  This  gentleman,  a fine,  tall,  whiskered, 
mustached  person,  hastened  into  the  apartment 
balf-shaved,  and  with  his  razor  in  his  hand. 

“Qu’est  ce  qu’il  y a done?”  he  demanded. 

“ Mais  voyez  cette  horreur  la,”  replied  the 
lady,  meaning  me,  not  the  dog,  which  I was 
slowly  emancipating  from  the  basket-kennel. 
The  gentleman  laughed ; and  reassured  by  the 


presence  of  her  husband,  Madame  Levasseur'* 
anxieties  concentrated  themselves  upon  the  ex- 
pected Fidele.” 

“ Mais,  mon  Dieu !”  she  exclaimed  again  as 
I displayed  the  aged  beauty  I had  brought  for 
her  inspection,  “ why,  that  is  not  Fidele  !” 

“Not,  marm?”  I answered,  with  quite  inno- 
cent surprise.  “ Vy,  ero  is  her  wery  tail;”  ami 
I held  up  the  mutilated  extremity  for  her  closer 
inspection.  The  lady  was  not,  however,  to  be 
convinced  even  by  that  evidence;  and  as  the 
gentleman  soon  became  impatient  of  my  persist- 
ence, and  hinted  very  intelligibly  that  he  had  a 
mind  to  hasten  my  passage  down  stairs  with 
the  toe  of  his  boot,  I,  having  made  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  my  eyes  during  the  short  interview, 
scrambled  up  the  dog  and  basket,  and  departed. 

“ No  female  relative  or  acquaintance  hasn’t 
he?”  was  my  exulting  thought  as  I gained  the 
road.  “ And  yet  if  that  is  not  M.  le  Breton’s 
picture  between  those  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
I am  a booby,  and  a blind  one.”  I no  longer  in 
the  least  doubted  that  I had  struck  a brilliant 
trail ; and  I could  have  shouted  with  exultation, 
so  eager  was  I not  only  to  retrieve  my,  as  I 
fancied,  somewhat  tarnished  reputation  for  ac- 
tivity and  skill,  but  to  extricate  the  plundered 
firm  from  their  terrible  difficulties;  the  more 
especially  as  young  M.  Bellebon,  with  the  frank- 
ness of  his  age  and  nation,  had  hinted  to  me — 
and  the  suddenly-tremulous  light  of  his  fine  ex- 
pressive eyes  testified  to  the  acuteness  of  his 
apprehensions — that  his  marriage  with  a long- 
loved and  amiable  girl  depended  upon  his  suc- 
cess in  saving  the  credit  of  his  house. 

That  same  evening,  about  nine  o’clock,  M. 
Levasseur,  expensively,  but  withal  snobbishly 
attired,  left  Oak  Cottage,  walked  to  Edmonton, 
hailed  a cab,  and  drove  off  rapidly  toward  town, 
followed  by  an  English  swell  as  stylishly  and 
snobbishly  dressed,  wigged,  whiskered,  and  mus- 
tached as  himseAf : this  English  swell  being  no 
other  than  myself,  as  prettily  metamorphosed 
and  made  up  for  the  part  I intended  playing  as 
heart  could  wish. 

M.  Levasseur  descended  at  the  end  of  the 
Quadrant,  Regent-street,  and  took  his  way  to 
Vine-street,  leading  out  of  that  celebrated 
thoroughfare.  I followed;  and  observing  him 
enter  a public-house,  unhesitatingly  did  the 
same.  It  was  & house  of  call  and  general  ren- 
dezvous for  foreign  servants  out  of  place.  Val- 
ets, couriers,  cooks,  of  many  varieties  of  shade, 
nation,  and  respectability,  were  assembled  there, 
smoking,  drinking,  and  playing  at  an  insuffer- 
ably noisy  game,  unknown,  I believe,  to  En- 
glishmen, and  which  must,  I think,  have  been 
invented  in  sheer  despair  of  cards,  dice,  or  other 
implements  of  gambling.  The  sole  instruments 
of  play  were  the  gamesters’  fingers,  of  which 
the  two  persons  playing  suddenly  and  simul- 
taneously uplifted  as  many,  or  as  few  as  they 
pleased,  each  player  alternately  calling  a num- 
ber ; and  if  he  named  precisely  how  many  fin- 
gers were  held  up  by  himself  and  opponent,  he 
marked  a point.  The  hubbub  of  cries — “ cinq,r 
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1 neuf,”  44  dix,”  &c. — was  deafening.  The  play- 
ers— almost  every  body  in  the  large  room — were 
too  much  occupied  to  notice  our  entrance  ; and 
M.  Levasseur  and  myself  seated  ourselves,  and  1 
called  for  something  to  drink,  without,  I was  I 
glad  to  see,  exciting  the  slightest  observation. 
M.  Levasseur,  I soon  perceived,  was  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  many  there ; and  some-  | 
what  to  my  surprise,  for  he  spoke  French  very  | 
well,  I found  that  he  was  a Swiss.  His  name 
was,  I therefore -concluded,  assumed.  Nothing 
positive  rewarded  ray  watchfulness  that  even- 
ing; but  I felt  quite  sure  Levasseur  had  come 
there  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  some  one, 
as  he  did  not  play,  and  went  away  about  half- 
past eleven  o’clock  with  an  obviously  discon- 
tented air.  The  following  night  it  was  the 
same ; but  the  next,  who  should  peer  into  the 
room  about  half-past  ten,  and  look  cautiously 
round,  but  M.  Alexandre  le  Breton ! The  in- 
stant the  eyes  of  the  friends  met,  Levasseur 
rose  and  went  out.  I hesitated  to  follow,  lest 
such  a movement  might  excite  suspicion ; and 
it  was  well  I did  not,  as  they  both  presently 
returned,  and  seated  themselves  close  by  my 
side.  The  anxious,  haggard  countenance  of 
Le  Breton — who  had,  1 should  have  before 
stated,  been  privately  pointed  out  to  me  by  one 
of  the  force  early  on  the  morning  I visited  Oak 
Cottage — struck  me  forcibly,  especially  m con- 
trast with  that  of  Levasseur,  which  wore  only 
an  expression  of  malignant  and  ferocious  tri- 
umph, slightly  dashed  by  temporary  disappoint- 
ment. Le  Breton  staid  but  a short  time ; and 
the  only  whispered  words  I caught  were— 4lHe 
has,  I fear,  some  suspicion.” 

The  anxiety  and  impatience  of  M.  Bellebon 
while  this  was  going  on  became  extreme,  and 
he  sent  me  note  after  note — the  only  mode  of 
communication  I would  permit— expressive  of 
his  consternation  at  the  near  approach  of  the 
time  when  the  engagements  of  his  house  would 
arrive  at  maturity,  without  any  thing  having 
in  the  meantime  been  accomplished.  I pitied 
him  greatly,  and  after  some  thought  and  hesi- 
tation, resolved  upon  a new  and  bolder  game. 
By  affecting  to  drink  a great  deal,  occasionally 
playing,  and  in  other  ways  exhibiting  a reck- 
less, devil-may-care  demeanor,  I had  striven 
to  insinuate  myself  into  the  confidence  and  com- 
panionship of  Levasseur,  but  hitherto  without 
much  effect ; and  although  once  I could  see, 
startled  by  a casual  hint  I dropped  to  another 
person — one  of  ours — just  sufficiently  loud  for 
him  to  hear — that  I knew  a sure  and  safe 
market  for  stopped  Bank  of  England  notes,  the 
cautious  scoundrel  quickly  subsided  into  his 
usual  guarded  reserve.  He  evidently  doubted 
me,  and  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  re- 
move those  doubts.  This  was  at  last  effect- 
ually, and,  as  I am  vain  enough  to  think,  clev- 
erly done.  One  evening  a rakish-looking  man, 
who  ostentatiously  and  repeatedly  declared  him- 
self to  be  Mr.  Trelawney,  of  Conduit-street, 
and  who  was  evidently  three  parts  intoxicated, 
seated  himself  directly  in  front  of  us,  and  with 
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much  braggart  impudence  boasted  of  his  money, 
at  the  same  time  displaying  a pocket-book, 
which  seemed  pretty  full  of  Bank  of  England 
notes.  There  were  only  a few  persons  present 
in  the  room  besides  us,  and  they  ware  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  Levasseur  I saw  noticed 
with  considerable  interest  the  look  of  greed  and 
covetousness  which  I fixed  on  that  same  pocket- 
book.  At  length  the  stranger  rose  to  depart 
I also  hurried  up  and  slipped  after  him,  and 
was  quietly  and  slyly  followed  by  Levasseur. 

After  proceeding  about  a dozen  paces,  I looked 
furtively  about,  but  not  behind  ; robbed  Mr. 
Trelawney  of  his  pocket-book,  which  he  had 
placed  in  one  of  the  tails  of  his  coat ; crossed 
over  the  street,  and  walked  hurriedly  away,  still, 

I could  hear,  followed  by  Levasseur.  I entered 
another  public-house,  strode  into  an  empty  back- 
room, and  was  just  in  the  act  of  examining  my 
prize,  when  in  stepped  Levasseur.  He  looked 
triumphant  as  Lucifer,  as  he  clapped  me  oa 
the  shoulder,  and  said  in  a low  exulting  voice, 

44 1 saw  that  pretty  trick,  Williams,  and  can,  if  I 
like,  transport  you!” 

My  consternation  was  naturally  extreme,  and 
Levasseur  laughed  immensely  at  the  terror  he 
excited.  44  Soyez  tranquille he  said  at  last, 
at  the  same  time  ringing  the  bell,  44  I shall  not 
hurt  you.”  He  ordered  some  wine,  and  after 
the  waiter  had  fulfilled  the  order,  and  left  the 
room,  said,  44  Those  notes  of  Mr.  Trelawney's 
will  of  oourse  be  stopped  in  the  morning,  but  I 
think  I once  heard  you  say  you  knew  of  a 
market  for  such  articles?” 

44 1 hesitated,  coyly  unwilling  to  further  com- 
mit myself.  44  Come,  come,”  resumed  Levas- 
seur, in  a still  low  but  menacing  tone, 44  no  non- 
sense. I have  you  now ; you  are,  in  fact,  en- 
tirely in  my  power  : but  be  candid,  and  you  are 
safe.  Who  is  your  friend  ?” 

44  He  is  not  in  town  now,”  I stammered. 

44  Stuff — humbug ! I have  myself  some  notes 
to  change.  There,  now  we  understand  each 
other.  What  does  he  give,  and  how  does  he 
dispose  of  them  ?” 

44  He  gives  about  a third  generally,  and  gets 
rid  of  them  abroad.  They  reach  the  Bank 
through  bona-fide  and  innocent  holders,  and  m 
that  case  the  Bank  is  of  course  bound  to  pay.” 

44  Is  that  the  law  also  with  respect  to  bills  of 
exchange  ?” 

44  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is.” 

44  And  is  amount  of  any  consequence  to  your 
friend  ?” 

44  None,  I believe,  whatever.” 

44  Well,  then,  you  must  introduce  me  to  him.” 

*4  No,  that  I can’t,”  I hurriedly  answered 
44  He  won’t  deal  with  strangers.” 

44  You  must , I tell  you,  or  I will  call  an  offi- 
cer.” Terrified  by  this  threat,  I muttered  that 
! bis  name  was  Levi  Samuel. 

44  And  where  docs  Levi  Samuel  live  ?” 

44  That,”  I replied,  44 1 ran  not  tell;  but  I 
know  how  to  communicate  with  him.” 

Finally,  it  was  settled  by  Levasseur  that  I 
should  dine  at  Oak  Cottage  the  next  day  but 
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one,  and  that  I should  arrange  with  Samuel  to 
meet  us  there  immediately  afterward.  The 
notes  and  bills  he  had  to  dispose  of,  I was  to 
inform  Samuel,  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand  pounds,  and  I was  promised  c£500  for 
effecting  the  bargain. 

“ Five  hundred  pounds,  remember,  Williams,” 
said  Levasseur,  as  we  parted ; “ or,  if  you  de- 
ceive me.  transportation.  You  can  prove  noth- 
ing  regarding  me,  whereas,  I could  settle  you 
offhand.” 

The  superintendent  and  I had  a long  and 
rather  anxipus  conference  the  next  day.  We 
agreed  that,  situate  as  Oak  Cottage  was,  in  an 
open  space  away  from  any  other  building,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  that  any  officer  except 
myself  and  the  pretended  Samuel  should  ap- 
proach the  place.  We  also  agreed  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  such  clever  rogues  having  so  placed 
the  notes  and  bills  that  they  could  be  consumed 
or  otherwise  destroyed  on  the  slightest  alarm, 
and  that  the  open  arrest  of  Levasseur,  and  a 
search  of  Oak  Cottage,  would  in  all  likelihood 
prove  fruitless.  “ There  will  be  only  two  of 
them,”  I said,  in  reply  to  a remark  of  the  super- 
intendent as  to  the  somewhat  dangerous  game 
I was  risking  with  powerful  and  desperate  men, 
“ even  should  Le  Breton  be  there ; and  surely 
Jackson  and  I,  aided  by  the  surprise  and  our 
pistols,  will  be  too  many  for  them.”  . Little 
more  was  said,  the  superintendent  wished  us 
luck,  and  I sought  out  and  instructed  Jackson. 

I will  confess  that,  on  setting  out  the  next 
day  to  keep  my  appointment,  I felt  considerable 
anxiety.  Levasseur  might  have  discovered  my 
vocation,  and  set  this  trap  for  my  destruction. 
Yet  that  was  hardly  possible.  At  all  events, 
whatever  the  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  face 
it;  and  having  cleaned  and  loaded  my  pistols 
with  unusual  care,  and  bade  my  wife  a more 
than  usually  earnest  farewell,  which,  by  the 
way,  rather  startled  her,  I set  off,  determined, 
as  we  used  to  say  la  Yorkshire,  “ to  win  the 
horse  or  lose  the  saddle.” 

I arrived  in  good  time  at  Oak  Cottage,  and 
found  my  host  in  the  highest  possible  spirits. 
Dinner  was  ready,  he  said,  but  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  wait  a few  minutes  for  the  two  friends 
he  expected. 

“ Two  friends !”  I exclaimed,  really  startled. 
u You  told  me  last  evening  there  was  to  be  only 
one,  a Monsieur  le  Breton.” 

“ True,”  rejoined  Levasseur  carelessly ; “ but 

I had  forgotten  that  another  party  as  much  in- 
terested as  ourselves  would  like  to  be  present, 
and  invite  himself  if  I did  not.  But  there  will 
be  enough  for  us  all,  never  fear,  he  added,  with 
a coarse  laugh,  “ especially  as  Madame  Levas- 
*eur  does  not  dine  with  us.” 

At  this  moment  a loud  knock  was  heard. 

II  Here  they  are  !”  exclaimed  Levasseur,  and 
hastened  out  to  meet  them.  I peeped  through 
the  blind,  and  to  my  great  alarm  saw  that  Le 
Breton  was  accompanied  by  the  clerk  Dubarle ! 
My  first  impulse  was  to  seize  my  pistols  and 
rush  out  of  the  house;  but  calmer  thoughts 


soon  succeeded,  and  the  improbability  that  a 
plan  had  been  laid  to  entrap  me  recurred  forci- 
bly. Still,  should  the  clerk  recognize  me? 

The  situation  was  undoubtedly  a critical  one; 
but  I was  in  for  it,  and  must  therefore  brave  the 
matter,  out  in  the  best  way  I could. 

Presently  a conversation,  carried  on  in  a loud, 
menacing  tone  in  the  next  room  between  Levas- 
seur and  the  new-comers,  arrested  my  attention, 
and  I softly  approached  the  door  to  ^isten.  Le 
Breton,  I soon  found  was  but  half  a villain,  and 
was  extremely  anxious  that  the  property  should 
not  be  disposed  of  till  at  least  another  effort  had 
been  made  at  negotiation.  The  others,  now 
that  a market  for  the  notes  and  securities  had 
been  obtained,  were  determined  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  immediately  leave  the  country. 

The  almost  agonizing  entreaties  of  Le  Breton 
that  they  would  not  utterly  ruin  the  house  he 
had  betrayed,  were  treated  with  scornful  con- 
tempt, and  he  was  at  length  silenced  by  their 
brutal  menaces.  Le  Breton,  I further  learned, 
was  a cousin  of  Madame  Levasseur,  whose 
husband  had  first  pillaged  him  at  play,  and  then 
suggested  the  crime  which  had  been  committed 
as  the  sole  means  of  concealing  the  defalcations 
of  which  he,  Levasseur,  had  been  the  occasion 
and  promoter. 

After  a brief  delay,  all  three  entered  the 
dining-room,  and  a slight  but  significant  start 
which  the  clerk  Dubarle  gave,  as  Levasseur, 
with  mock  ceremony,  introduced  me,  made  my 
heart,  as  folk  say,  leap  into  my  mouth.  His 
half-formed  suspicions  seemed,  however,  to  be 
dissipated  for  the  moment  by  the  humorous  ac- 
count Levasseur  gave  him  of  the  robbery  of 
Mr.  Trelawney,  and  we  sat  down  to  a very 
handsome  dinner. 

A more  uncomfortable  one,  albeit,  I never 
assisted  at.  The  furtive  looks  of  Dubarle,  who 
had  been  only  partially  reassured,  grew  more 
and  more  inquisitive  and  earnest.  Fortunately 
Levasseur  was  in  rollicking  spirits  and  humor, 
and  did  not  heed  the  unquiet  glances  of  the 
young  man;  and  as  for  Le  Breton,  he  took  lit- 
tle notice  of  any  body.  At  last  this  terrible 
dinner  was  over,  and  the  wine  was  pushed 
briskly  round.  I drank  much  more  freely  than 
usual,  partly  with  a view  to  calm  my  nerves, 
and  partly  to  avoid  remark.  It  was  nearly  the 
time  for  the  Jew’s  appearance,  when  Dubarle, 
after  a scrutinizing  and  somewhat  imperious 
look  at  my  face,  said  abruptly,  “ I think,  Mon- 
sieur Williams,  I have  seen  you  somewhere 
before?” 

“ Very  likely,”  I replied,  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  I could  assume.  “ Many  persons 
have  seen  me  before— some  of  them  once  or 
twice  too  often.” 

“ True  1”  exclaimed  Levasseur,  with  a shout 
“ Trelawney,  for  instance  !” 

“ I should  like  to  see  monsieur  with  his  wig 
off!”  said  the  clerk,  with  increasing  insolence. 

“Nonsense,  Dubarle;  you  are  a fool,”  ex- 
claimed Levasseur;  “and  I will  not  have  my 
good  friend  Williams  insulted.” 
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Dubarle  did  not  persist,  but  it  was  plain 
enough  that  some  dim  remembrance  of  my 
features  continued  to  haunt  and  perplex  him. 

At  length,  and  the  relief  was  unspeakable,  a 
knock  at  the  outer  door  announced  Jackson — 
Levi  Samuel  I mean.  We  all  jumped  up  and 
ran  to  the  Window.  It  was  the  Jew  sure 
enough,  and  admirably  he  had  dressed  and  now 
looked  the  part.  Levasseur  went  out,  and  in 
a minute  or  two  returned,  introducing  him. 
Jackson  could  not  suppress  a start  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  tall,  mustached  addition  to  the 
expected  company;  and,  although  he  turned  it 
off  very  well,  it  drove  the  Jewish  dialect  in 
which  he  had  been  practicing,  completely  out 
of  his  thoughts  and  speech,  as  he  said,  t;  You 
have  more  company  than  my  friend  Williams 
led  me  to  expect  ?” 

44  A'  friend— one  friend  extra,  Mr.  Samuel,’* 
said  Levasseur;  41  that  is  all.  Come,  sit  down, 
let  me  help  you  to  a glass  of  wine.  You  are 
an  English  Jew  I perceive  ?** 

44  Yes.” 

A silence  of  a minute  or  two  succeeded,  and 
then  Levasseur  said,  44  You  are,  of  course,  pre- 
pared for  business?” 

44  Yes — that  is,  if  you  are  reasonable.” 

44  Reasonable  1 the  most  reasonable  men  in 
the  world,”  rejoined  Levasseur,  with  a loud 
laugh.  44  But  pray,  where  is  the  gold  you 
mean  to  pay  us  with  ?” 

44  If  we  agree,  I will  fetch  it  in  half  an  hour. 

I do  not  carry  bags  of  sovereigns  about  with 
me  into  all  companies,**  replied  Jackson,  with 
much  readiness. 

44  Well,  that’s  right  enough : and  how  much 
discount  do  you  charge  ?** 

44 1 will  tell  you  when  I see  the  securities.” 

Levasseur  arose  without  another  word,  and 
left  the  apartment.  He  was  gone  about  ten 
minutes,  and  on  his  return,  deliberately  counted 
out  the  stolen  Bank-of-England  notes,  and  bills 
of  exchange.  Jaokson  got  up  from  his  chair, 
peered  close  to  them,  and  began  noting  down 
the  amounts  in  his  pocket-book.  I also  rose, 
and  pretended  to  be  looking  at  a picture  by  the 
fire-place.  The  moment  was  a nervous  one,  as 
the  signal  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  could  not 
now  be  changed  or  deferred.  The  clerk  Du- 
barle also  hastily  rose,  and  eyed  Jackson  with 
flaming  but  indecisive  looks.  The  examination 
of  the  securities  was  at  length  terminated,  and 
Jackson  began  counting  the  Bank-of-England 
notes  aloud,  44  One — two — three — four — five  !’* 
As  the  signal  word  passed  his  lips,  he  threw 
himself  upon  Le  Breton,  who  sat  next  to  him  ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  I passed  one  of  my 
feet  between  Dubarle’s,  and,  with  a dexterous 
twist  hurled  him  violently  on  the  floor ; another 
astant  and  my  grasp  was  on  the  throat  of  Le- 
vasseur, and  my  pistol  at  his  ear.  “Hurra!” 
we  both  shouted,  with  eager  excitement;  and, 
before  either  of  the  villains  could  recover  from 
his  surprise,  or  indeed  perfectly  comprehend  j 
what  had  happened,  Levasseur  and  Lo  Breton 
were  handcuffed,  and  resistance  was  out  of  the  | 
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question.  Young  Dubarle  was  next  easily  ae 
| cured. 

| Levasseur,  the  instant  he  recovered  the  use 
! of  his  faculties,  which  the  completeness  and 
i suddenness  of  the  surprise  and  attack  had  par- 
| alyzed,  yelled  like  a madman  with  rage  and 
anger,  and  but  for  us,  would,  I verily  believe, 
have  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the  walls  of 
the  room.  The  other  two  were  calmer,  and 
having  at  last  thoroughly  pinioned  and  secured 
| them,  and  carefully  gathered  up  the  recovered 
plunder,  we  left  Oak  Cottage  in  triumph,  let- 
ting ourselves  out,  for  the  woman-servant  had 
gone  off,  doubtless  to  acquaint  her  mistress 
with  the  disastrous  turn  affairs  had  taken.  No 
inquiry  was  made  after  either  of  them. 

An  hour  afterward  the  prisoners  were  secure- 
ly locked  up,  and  I hurried  to  acquaint  M. 
Bellebon  with  the  fortunate  issue  of  our  enter- 
prise. His  exultation,  it  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved, was  unbounded;  and  f left  him  busy 
with  letters  to  the  Arm,  and  doubtless  one  to 
44  cette  chere  et  aimable  Louise,”  announcing 
the  joyful  news. 

The  prisoners,  after  a brief  trial,  were  con- 
victed of  felonious  conspiracy,  and  were  all 
sentenced  to  ten  years’  transportation.  Le 
Breton’s  sentence,  the  judge  told  him,  would 
have  been  for  life,  but  for  the  contrition  he  had 
exhibited  shortly  before  his  apprehension. 

As  Levasseur  passed  roe  on  leaving  the  dock, 
he  exclaimed  in  French,  and  in  a desperately 
savage  tone,  44 1 will  repay  you  for  this  when  I 
return,  and  that  infernal  Trelawney  too.”  I 
am  too  much  accustomed  to  threats  of  this  kind 
to  be  in  any  way  moved  by  them,  and  I there- 
fore contented  myself  by  smiling,  and  a civil 
44  An  revoir — allons  I” 

[From  Dickens's  Household  Words.] 

ATLANTIC  WAVES. 

ONE  brisk  March  morning,  in  the  year  1848, 
the  brave  Steam-Ship  Hibernia  rolled  about 
in  the  most  intoxicated  fashion  on  the  broad 
Atlantic,  in  north  latitude  fifty-one,  and  west 
longitude  thirty-eight,  fifty — the  wind  blowing 
a hard  gale  from  the  west-southwest.  To  most 
of  the  passengers  the  grandeur  of  the  waters 
was  a mockery,  the  fine  bearing  of  the  ship 
only  a delusion  and  a snare.  Every  tiring  was 
made  tight  on  deck ; if  any  passenger  had  left 
a toothpick  on  one  of  the  scats,  he  would  as- 
suredly have  found  it  lashed  to  a near  railing 
Rope  was  coiled  about  every  imaginable  item; 
and  water  dripped  from  every  spar  of  the  gal- 
lant vessel.  Now  it  seemed  as  though  she 
were  traveling  along  through  a brilliant  gallery, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  glittering  walls  of 
water;  now  she  climbed  one  of  the  croted 
walls,  and  an  abyss  dark  and  terrible  as  the 
famous  Maelstrom,  which  can’t  bo  found  any 
where,  yawned  to  receive  her.  The  snor’s  of 
the  engine  seemed  to  defy  the  angry  waters, 
and  occasionally  when  a monster  wave  coiled 
about  the  ship,  and  thundered  against  her,  sbo 
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daggered  for  a moment,  only  to  renew  the 
tattle  with  fresh  energy. 

The  cooks  and  stewards  went  placidly  through 
their  several  daily  avocations  on  board  this  roll- 
ing,  fighting,  shaking  craft.  If  they  had  been 
Belgravian  servants,  or  club-house  waiters,  they 
could  not  have  performed  their  duties  with  more 
profound  unconcern.  Their  coolness  appeared 
nothing  less  than  heroic  to  the  poor  tumbled 
heaps  of  clothes  with  human  beings  inside,  who 
were  scattered  about  the  cabins  below.  An 
unhappy  wight,  who  had  never  before  been  five 
miles  from  Boston,  was  anxiously  inquiring  of 
the  chief  steward  the  precise  time  in  the  course 
of  that  evening  that  the  vessel  might  be  ex- 
pected to  founder ; while  another  steward,  with 
provoking  pertinacity,  was  asking  how  many 
would  dine  in  the  saloon  at  six,  with  the  same 
business-like  unconcern,  as  if  the  ship  were 
gliding  along  on  glass.  So  tremendous  was  the 
tossing,  so  extreme  the  apparent  uncertainty  of 
any  event  except  a watery  terminus  to  all  ex- 
pectation, that  this  sort  of  coolness  appeared 
almost  wicked. 

Then  there  was  a monster  in  British  form 
actually  on  deck — not  braving,  it  was  said,  but 
tempting  the  storm  to  sweep  him  into  eternity. 
He  astonished  even  the  ship’s  officers.  The 
cook  did  not  hesitate  to  venture  a strong  opinion 
against  the  sanity  of  a man  who  might,  if  he 
chose,  be  snugly  ensconced  in  the  cabin  out  of 
harm’s  way,  but  who  would  remain  upon  deck, 
in  momentary  danger  of  being  blown  overboard. 
The  cook’s  theory  was  not  ill  supported  by  the 
subject  of  it ; for  he  was  continually  placing 
himself  in  all  manner  of  odd  places  and  gro- 
tesque postures.  Sometimes  he  scrambled  up 
on  the  cuddy-roof ; then  he  rolled  down  again 
on  the  saloon  deck ; now  he  got  himself  blown 
up  on  the  paddle-box ; that  was  not  high  enough 
for  him,  for  when  the  vessel  sunk  into  a trough 
of  the  sea,  he  stood  on  tip-toe,  trying  to  look 
over  the  nearest  wave.  A consultation  was 
held  in  the  cuddy,  and  a resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  that  the  amateur  of  wind  and 
water  (which  burst  over  him  every  minute)  was 
either  an  escaped  lunatic  or — a College  Pro- 
fessor. 

It  was  resolved  item.  con.  that  he  was  the 
latter ; and  from  that  moment  nobody  was  sur- 
prised at  any  thing  he  might  choose  to  do,  even 
while  the  Hibernia  was  laboring  in  what  the 
mate  was  pleased  to  call  the  most  “ lively  ” 
manner.  The  Professor,  however,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  sufferers  below,  who  thought  it  was 
enough  to  feel  the  hoight  of  the  waves,  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  measuring  them,  pursued 
his  observations  in  the  face  of  the  contempt  of 
the  official  conclave  above  mentioned.  He  took 
up  his  position  on  the  cuddy  roof,  which  was 
exactly  twenty-three  feet  three  inches  above  the 
ship’s  line  of  flotation,  and  there  watched  the 
mighty  mountains  that  sported  with  the  brave 
vessel.  He  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  height 
of  these  majestic  waves,  but  he  found  that  the 
crests  rose  so  fer  above  the  horizon  from  the 


point  where  he  was  standing,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible,  without  gaining  a greater  height  for 
observation,  that  he  could  arrive  at  any  just 
estimate  on  the  subject.  His  observations  from 
the  cuddy-roof  proved,  however,  beyond  a doubt, 
that  the  majority  of  these  rolling  masses  of 
water  attained  a height  of  considerably  more 
than  twenty-four  feet,  measuring  from  the  trough 
of  the  sea  to  the  crests  of  the  waves.  But  the 
Professor  was  not  satisfied  with  this  negative 
proof;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  interesting  in- 
quiry, did  not  feel  inclined  to  be  baffled.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  what  the  secret  thoughts  of 
the  men  at  the  wheel  were,  when  the  valiant 
observer  announced  his  intention  of  making  the 
best  of  his  way  from  the  cuddy-roof  to  the  lar- 
board paddle-box.  Now  he  was  to  be  seen 
tumbling  about  with  the  motion  of  the  ship ; at 
one  moment  clinging  to  a chain-box ; at  the 
next,  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
second  mate.  Now  he  is  buried  in  spray,  and 
a few  minutes  afterward  his  spare  form  is  seen 
clinging  to  the  rails  which  cpnnect  the  paddle- 
boxes. 

Despite  the  storm  without,  a calm  mathe- 
matical process  is  going  on  within  the  mind  of 
that  ardent  observer.  The  Professor  knew  he 
was  standing  at  a height  of  twenty-four  feet 
nine  inches  above  the  flotation  mark  of  the  ship : 
and  allowing  five  feet  six  inches  as  the  height 
of  bis  eye,  he  found  the  elevation  he  had  ob- 
tained to  be  altogether  thirty  feet  three  inches. 
He  now  waited  till  the  vessel  subsided  fairly  for 
a few  minutes  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  in  an 
even  and  upright  position,  while  the  nearest 
approaching  wave  had  its  maximum  altitude. 
Here  he  found  also,  that  at  least  one-half  part 
of  the  wave  intercepted  by  a considerable  ele- 
vation his  view  of  the  horizon.  He  declared 
that  be  frequently  observed  long  ranges  extend- 
ing one  hundred  yards  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  ship— the  sea  then  coming  right  aft — which 
rose  so  high  above  the  visible  horizon,  as  to 
form  an  angle  estimated  at  two  to  three  de- 
grees when  the  distance  of  the  wave’s  crest, 
was  about  a hundred  yards  ofif.  This  distance 
would  add  about  thirteen  feet  to  the  level  of  the 
eye.  This  immense  elevation  occurred  about 
every  sixth  wave.  Now  and  then,  when  the 
course  of  a gigantic  wave  was  impertinently  in- 
terfered with  by  another  liquid  giant,  and  they 
thundered  together,  their  breaking  crests  woald 
shoot  upward  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  feet  higher 
— about  half  the  height  of  the  monument — and 
then  pour  down  a mighty  flood  upon  the  poor 
Professor  in  revenge  for  his  attempt  to  measure 
their  majesties.  No  quantity  of  salt  water, 
however,  could  wash  him  from  his  post,  till  he 
had  satisfactorily  proved,  by  accurate  observa- 
tion, that  the  average  wave  which  passed  the 
vessel  was  fully  equal  to  the  height  of  his  eye 
—or  thirty  feet  three  inches — and  that  the  mean 
highest  waves,  not  including  the  fighting  or 
broken  waves,  were  about  forty-three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  hollow  occupied  at  the  moment 
by  the  ship. 
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Satisfied  at  length  of  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tions, the  Professor,  half-pickled  by  the  salt 
water,  and  looking,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
cold  and  miserable,  descended  to  the  cabin. 
Throughout  dinner-time  a conversation  was 
kept  up  between  the  Professor  and  the  captain 
— the  latter  appearing  to  be  about  the  only 
individual  on  board  who  took  any  interest  what- 
ever in  these  scientific  proceedings.  The  ladies, 
one  and  all,  vowed  that  the  Professor  was  a 
monster,  only  doing  “all  this  stuff”  in  mockery 
of  their  sufferings.  Toward  night  the  wind  in- 
creased to  a hurricane ; the  ship  trembled  like 
a frightened  child  before  the  terrible  combat  of 
the  elements.  Night,  with  her  pall,  closed  in 
the  scene : it  was  a wild  and  solemn  time. 
Toward  morning  the  wind  abated.  For  thirty 
hoars  a violent  northwest  gale  had  swept  over 
the  heaving  bosom  of  the  broad  Atlantic. 

This  reflection  hastened  the  dressing  and 
breakfasting  operations  of  the  Professor,  who 
tumbled  up  on  deck  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  storm  had  been  subdued  for 
several  hours,  and  there  was  a visible  decrease 
in  the  height  of  the  waves.  He  took  up  his  old 
position  on  the  cuddy-roof,  and  soon  observed, 
that,  even  then,  when  the  sea  was  comparatively 
quiet,  ten  waves  overtook  the  vessel  in  succes- 
sion, which  all  rose  above  the  apparent  horizon ; 
consequently  they  must  have  been  more  than 
twenty- three  feet — probably  about  twenty-six 
feet — from  ridge  to  hollow.  From  the  larboard 
paddle-box,  to  which  the  Professor  once  more 
scrambled,  he  observed  that  occasionally  four  or 
five  waves  in  succession  rose  above  the  visible 
horizon — hence  they  must  have  been  more  than 
thirty  feet  waves.  He  also  observed  that  the 
waves  no  longer  ran  in  long  ridges,  but  pre- 
sented more  the  form  of  cones  of  moderate 
elongation. 

Having  so  far  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
height  of  Atlantic  waves  in  a gale  of  wind  (the 
Professor's  estimate  must  not  be  taken  as  the 
measurement  of  the  highest  known  waves,  but 
simply  as  that  of  a rough  Atlantic  sea),  he 
directed  his  attention  to  minuter  and  more 
difficult  observations.  He  determined  to  mea- 
sure the  period  of  time  occupied  by  the  regular 
waves  in  overtaking  the  ship,  their  width  from 
crest  to  crest,  and  the  rate  of  their  traveling. 
The  first  point  to  be  known  was  the  speed  of 
the  ship;  this  he  ascertained  to  be  nine  knots. 
His  next  object  was  to  note  her  course  in  refer- 
ence to  the  direction  of  the  waves.  He  found 
that  the  true  course  of  the  vessel  was  east,  and 
that  the  waves  came  from  the  west-north  west, 
so  that  they  passed  under  the  vessel  at  a con- 
siderable angle.  The  length  of  the  ship  was 
stated  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
Provided  with  this  information  the  Professor 
renewed  his  observations.  He  proceeded  to 
count  the  seconds  the  crest  of  a wave  took  to 
travel  from  stern  to  stem  of  the  vessel ; these  he 
ascertained  to  be  six.  He  then  counted  the 
time  which  intervened  between  the  moment 
when  one  crest  touched  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
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and  the  next  touched  it,  and  he  found  the  aver* 
age  interval  to  be  sixteen  seconds  and  a fraction. 

These  results  gave  him  at  once  the  width  be- 
tween crest  and  crest.  As  the  crest  traveled 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  (or  the  length  of 
the  vessel)  in  six  seconds,  and  sixteen  seconds 
elapsed  before  the  next  crest  touched  the  stern, 
it  was  clear  that  the  wave  was  nearly  three 
times  the  length  of  the  vessel ; to  write  ac- 
curately, there  was  a distance  of  six  hundred 
and  five  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 

The  Professor  did  not  forget  that  the  oblique 
course  of  the  ship  elongated  her  line  over  the 
waves ; this  elongation  he  estimated  at  forty-five 
feet,  reducing  the  probable  average  distance  be- 
tween crest  and  crest  to  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  feet. 

Being  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this 
experiment,  the  hardy  Professor,  still  balancing 
himself  on  his  giddy  height,  to  the  wonder  and 
amusement  of  the  sailors,  found  that  the  calcu- 
lations he  had  already  made  did  not  give  him 
the  actual  velocity  of  the  weaves.  A wave-crest 
certainly  passed  from  stern  to  stem  in  six 
seconds,  but  then  the  ship  was  traveling  in  the 
same  direction,  at  the  rate  of  nine  geographical 
miles  per  hour,  or  15*2  feet  per  second  ; this 
rate  the  Professor  added  to  the  former  measure, 
which  gave  790*5  feet  for  the  actual  distance 
traversed  by  the  wave  in  16*5  seconds,  being  at 
the  rate  of  32*67  English  miles  per  hour.  This 
computation  was  afterward  compared  with  cal- 
culations made  from  totally  different  data  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  and  found  to  be  quite  correct. 

With  these  facts  the  Professor  scrambled  from 
the  larboard  paddle-box  of  the  Hibernia.  He 
had  also  made  some  observations  on  the  forms 
of  waves.  When  the  wind  blows  steadily  from 
one  point,  they  are  generally  regular ; but  when 
it  is  high  and  gusty,  and  shifts  from  point  to 
point,  the  sea  is  broken  up,  and  the  waves  take 
a more  conical  shape,  and  assume  fantastical 
crests.  While  the  sea  ran  high,  the  Professor 
observed  now  and  then  a ridge  of  waves  extend- 
ing from  about  a quarter  to  a third  of  a mile  in 
length,  forming,  as  it  were,  a rampart  of  water. 

This  ridge  was  sometimes  straight,  and  some- 
times bent  as  of  a cresent  form,  with  the  central 
mass  of  water  higher  than  the  rest,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  two  or  three  semi-elliptical 
mounds  in  diminishing  series  on  either  side  of 
the  highest  peak. 

When  the  wind  had  subsided,  a few  of  the 
bolder  passengers  crawled  upon  deck  in  the 
oddest  imaginable  costumes.  They  had  not 
much  to  encounter,  for  about  a third  part  of  the 
greater  undulations  averaged  only  twenty-four 
feet,  from  crest  to  hollow,  in  height.  These 
higher  waves  could  be  9een  and  selected  from 
the  pigmy  waves  about  them,  at  the  distance 
of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  ship. 

The  Professor  had  been  very  unpopular  on 
board  while  the  stormy  weather  lasted"  and 
the  ladies  had  vowed  that  ho  was  a sarcastic 
creature,  who  would  have  his  little  joke  on  the 
gravest  calamities  of  life;  but  as  the  waves 
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decreased  in  bulk,  and  the  wind  lulled,  and  the 
sun  shone,  and  the  men  took  off  their  oil-skin 
coats,  and  the  cabin-windows  were  opened,  the 
frowns  of  the  fair  voyagers  wore  off.  Perfect 
good-will  was  general  before  the  ship  sighted 
Liverpool;  and  even  the  cook,  as  he  prepared 
the  last  dinner  for  the  passengers,  was  heard  to 
declare  (in  confidence  to  one  of  the  stokers)  that, 
after  ail,  there  might  be  something  worth  know- 
ing in  the  Professor’s  observations. 

When  the  Professor  landed  at  Liverpool,  he 
would,  on  no  account,  suffer  the  carpet-bag, 
containing  his  calculations,  to  be  taken  out  of 
his  sight.  Several  inquisitive  persons,  however, 
made  the  best  use  of  their  own  eyes,  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  extraordinary  observer,  and 
found  it  to  bo  legibly  inscribed  with  the  well- 
known  name  of  Scoresby. 

That  his  investigations  may  be  the  more 
readily  impressed  on  the  leader’s  mind,  we 
conclude  with  a summary  of  them.  It  would 
seem  from  Dr.  Scoresby’ s intrepid  investiga- 
tions, that  the  highest  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
average  in 

Altitude 43  feet 

Mean  Distance  between  each  Ware  559  H 

Width  from  Crest  to  Crest 600  “ 

Interval  of  Time  between  each  wave  16  seconds 
Velocity  of  each  Wave  per  hour. . . 32£  miles. 


HOW  TO  KILL  CLEVER  CHILDREN.* 

AT  any  time  in  life,  excessive  and  continued 
mental  exertion  is  hurtful ; but  in  infancy 
and  early  youth,  when  the  structure  of  the  brain 
is  still  immature  and  delicate,  permanent  injury 
is  more  easily  produced  by  injudicious  treatment 
than  at  any  subsequent  period.  In  this  respect, 
the  analogy  is  complete  between  the  brain  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  injurious  effects  of  premature  exercise  of  the 
bones  and  muscles.  Scrofulous  and  rickety  chil- 
dren are  the  most  usual  sufferers  in  this  way. 
They  are  generally  remarkable  for  large  heads, 
great  precocity  of  understanding,  and  small, 
delicate  bodies.  But  in  such  instances,  the 
great  size  of  the  brain,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
mind,  are  the  results  of  morbid  growth,  and  even 
with  the  best  management,  the  child  passes  the 
first  years  of  its  life  constantly  on  the  brink  of 
active  disease.  Instead,  however,  of  trying  to 
iepress  its  mental  activity,  as  they  should,  the 
fond  parents,  misled  by  the  promise  of  genius, 
too  often  excite  it  still  further  by  unceasing 
cultivation  and  the  never-failing  stimulus  of 
praise ; and  finding  its  progress,  for  a time, 
equal  to  their  warmest  wishes,  they  look  for- 
ward with  ecstasy  to  the  day  when  its  talents 
will  break  forth  and  shed  a lustre  on  their  name. 
But  in  exact  proportion  as  the  picture  becomes 
brighter  to  their  fancy,  the  probability  of  its  be- 
coming realized  becomes  less ; for  the  brain, 
worn  out  by  premature  exertion,  either  becomes 

* From  Mayhew’s  Treatise  on  “Popular  Education” 
f»oon  to  Ik?  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


diseased  or  loses  its  tone,  leaving  the  mental 
powers  feeble  and  depressed  for  the  remainder  * 
of  life.  The  expected  prodigy  is  thus,  in  the 
end,  easily  outstripped  in  the  social  race  by 
many  whose  dull  outset  promised  him  an  easy 
victory. 

To  him  who  takes  for  his  guide  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  modes  of  treatment  commonly  resorted  to 
should  in  such  cases  be  reversed ; and  that,  in- 
stead of  straining  to  the  utmost  the  already  ir- 
ritable powers  of  the  precocious  child,  leaving 
bis  dull  competitors  to  ripen  at  leisure,  a sys- 
tematic attempt  ought  to  be  made,  from  early 
infancy,  to  rouse  to  action  the  languid  faculties 
of  the  latter,  while  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
moderate  and  give  tone  to  the  activity  of  the 
former.  But  instead  of  this,  the  prematurely 
intelligent  child  is  generally  sent  to  school,  and 
tasked  with  lessons  at  an  unusually  early  age, 
wThile  the  healthy  but  more  backward  boy,  who 
requires  to  be  stimulated,  is  kept  at  home  in 
idleness  merely  on  account  of  his  backwardness. 

A double  error  is  here  committed,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  the  active-minded  boy  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  permanent  loss  both  of  health  and 
of  his  envied  superiority  of  intellect. 

In  speaking  of  children  of  this  description, 
Dr.  Brigham,  in  an  excellent  little  work  on  the 
influence  of  mental  excitement  on  health,  re- 
marks as  follows  : “ Dangerous  forms  of  scrof- 
ulous disease  among  children  have  repeatedly 
fallen  under  my  observation,  for  which  I could 
not  account  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing 
that  the  brain  had  been  excited  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  at  a time 
in  life  when  nature  is  endeavoring  to  perfect  all 
the  organs  of  the  body;  and  after  the  disease 
commenced,  I havo  seen,  with  grief,  the  influence 
of  the  same  cause  in  retarding  or  preventing 
recovery.  I have  seen  several  affecting  and 
melancholy  instances  of  children,  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  lingering  a while  with  diseases 
from  which  those  less  gifted  readily  recover, 
and  at  last  dying,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
efforts  to  restore  them.  During  their  sickness 
they  constantly  manifested  a passion  for  books 
and  mental  excitement,  and  were  admired  for 
the  maturity  of  their  minds.  The  chanco  for 
the  recovery  of  such  precocious  children  is,  in 
my  opinion,  small  when  attacked  by  disease; 
and  several  medical  men  have  informed  me  that 
their  own  observations  had  led  them  to  form  the 
same  opinion,  and  have  remarked  that,  in  two 
cases  of  sickness,  if  one  of  the  patients  was  a 
child  of  superior  and  highly-cultivated  mental 
powers,  and  the  other  one  equally  sick,  but 
whose  mind  had  not  been  excited  by  study, 
they  should  feel  less  confident  of  the  recovery 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  This  mental 
precocity  results  from  an  unnatural  development 
of  one  organ  of  the  body  at  the  expense  of  the 
constitution.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,  is  the 
principal  cause  that  leads  to  the  too  early  and 
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excessive  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  children, 
and  especially  of  such  as  are  precocious  and 
delicate.  Hence  the  necessity  of  imparting  in- 
struction on  this  subject  to  both  parents  and 
teachers,  and  to  all  persons  who  are  in  any  way 
charged  with  the  care  and  education  of  the 
young.  This  necessity  becomes  the  more  im- 
perative from  the  fact  that  the  cupidity  of  au- 
thors and  publishers  has  led  to  the  preparation 
of  44  children’s  books/’  many  of  which  are  an- 
nounced as  purposely  prepared  44  for  children 
from  two  to  three  years  old  !”  I might  instance 
advertisements  of  Ulufant  Manuals”  of  botany, 
geometry,  and  astronomy ! 

In  not  a few  isolated  families,  but  in  many 
neighborhoods,  villages,  and  cities,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  children  wider  three  years 
of  age  are  not  only  required  to  commit  to 
memory  many  verses,  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
stories,  but  are  frequently  sent  to  school  for  six 
hours  a day.  Few  children  are  kept  back  later 
than  the  age  of  four , unless  they  reside  a great 
distance  from  school,  and  some  not  even  then. 
At  home,  too,  they  are  induced  by  all  sorts  of 
excitements  to  learn  additional  tasks,  or  peruse 
juvenile  books  and  magazines,  till  the  nervous 
system  becomes  enfeebled,  and  the  health  brok- 
en. “ I have  myself,”  says  Dr.  Brigham,  “seen 
many  children  who  are  supposed  to  possess 
almost  miraculous  mental  powers,  experiencing 
these  effects  and  sinking  under  them.  Some  of 
them  died  early,  when  but  six  or  eight  years  of 
age,  but  manifested  to  the  last  a maturity  of 
understanding,  which  only  increased  the  agony 
of  separation.  Their  minds,  like  some  of  the 
fairest  flowers  were  4 4 no  sooner  blown  than 
blasted others  have  grown  up  to  manhood, 
but  with  feeble  bodies  and  disordered  nervous 
system,  which  subjected  them  to  hypochondria- 
sis, dyspepsy,  and  all  the  Protean  forms  of  nerv- 
ous disease;  others  of  the  class  of  early  prod- 
igies exhibit  in  manhood  but  small  mental 
powers,  and  are  the  mere  passive  instruments 
of  those  who  in  early  life  were  accounted  far 
their  inferiors.” 

This  hot-bed  system  of  education  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  but  is  practiced  less 
or  more  in  all  civilized  countries.  Dr.  Combe, 
of  Scotland,  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these 
early  prodigies,  whose  fate  he  witnessed.  The 
circumstances  were  exactly  such  as  those  above 
described.  The  prematurely  developed  intellect 
was  admired,  and  constantly  stimulated  by  in- 
judicious praise,  and  by  daily  exhibition  to 
every  visitor  who  chanced  to  call.  Entertain- 
ing books  were  thrown  in  its  way,  reading  by 
the  fireside  encouraged,  play  and  exercise  neg- 
lected, the  diet  allowed  to  be  full  and  heating, 
and  the  appetite  pampered  by  every  delicacy. 
The  results  were  the  speedy  deterioration  of  a 
weak  constitution,  a high  degree  of  nervous 
sensibility,  deranged  digestion,  disordered  bow- 
els, defective  nutrition,  and,  lastly,  death , at  the 
very  time  when  the  interest  excited  by  the 
mental  precocity  was  at  its  height. 

Such,  however,  is  the  ignorance  of  the  major- 
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ity  of  parents  and  teachers  on  all  physiological 
subjects,  that  when  one  of  these  infant  prodigies 
dies  from  erroneous  treatment,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  publish  a memoir  of  his  life,  that  other 
parents  and  teachers  may  see  by  what  means 
such  transcendent  qualities  were  called  forth. 

Dr.  Brigham  refers  to  a memoir  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  history  of  a child,  aged  four  years 
and  eleven  months,  is  narrated  as  approved  by 
“ several  judicious  persons,  ministers  and  others, 
all  of  whom  united  in  the  request  that  it  might 
be  published,  and  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
a knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  child 
was  treated,  together  with  the  results,  would  be 
profitable  to  both  parents  and  children,  and  a 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  education.”  This  infant 
philosopher  was  44  taught  hymns  before  he  could 
speak  plainly 44  reasoned  with,”  and  constant- 
ly instructed  until  his  last  illness,  which,  44  with- 
out any  assignable  cause”  put  on  a violent  and 
unexpected  form,  and  carried  him  off! 

As  a i earning  to  others  not  to  force  education 
too  soon  or  too  fast,  this  case  may  be  truly  prof- 
itable to  both  parents  and  children,  and  a bene- 
fit to  the  cause  of  education ; but  as  an  example 
to  be  followed , it  assuredly  can  not  be  too  strong- 
ly or  too  loudiy  condemned. 

[From  the  Dublin  Unirerrity  Magazine.] 

MAURICE  TIERNAY, 

THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

{Continued  from  Page  639.) 

CHAPTER  XVL 

44  AN  OLD  GENERAL  OF  THE  IRISH  BRIGADE.” 

F obedience  to  an  order  which  arrived  at 
Saumur  one  morning  in  the  July  of  1798,  1 
was  summoned  before  the  commandant  of  the 
school,  when  the  following  brief  colloquy  en- 
sued : 

44  Maurice  Tiemay,”  said  be,  reading  from 
the  record  of  the  school,  44  why  are  you  called 
l’lrlandais  ?” 

44 1 am  Irish  by  descent,  sir.” 

44  Ha ! by  descent.  Your  father  was  then  an 
Emigr6?” 

44  No,  sir — my  great  grandfather.” 

44  Parbleu  ! that  is  going  very  far  back.  Are 
yon  aware  of  the  causes  which  induced  him  to 
leave  his  native  country  ?” 

44  They  were  connected  with  political  trou- 
bles, I’ve  heard,  sir.  He  took  part  against  the 
English,  my  father  told  me,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  to  save  his  life.” 

“You  then  hate  the  English,  Maurice?” 

44  My  grandfather  certainly  did  not  love  them, 
sir.” 

44  Nor  can  you,  boy,  ever  forgive  their  having 
exiled  your  family  from  country  and  home  : 
every  man  of  honor  retains  the  memory  of  such 
injuries.” 

44 1 can  scarcely  deem  that  an  injury,  sir. 
which  has  made  me  & French  citizen,”  said  I, 
proudly. 

44  True,  boy — you  say  what  is  perfectly  true 
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and  just ; any  sacrifice  of  fortnne  or  patrimony 
is  cheap  at  such  a price  ; still  you  have  suffered 
a wrong — a deep  and  irreparable  wrong — and 
as  a Frenchman  you  are  ready  to  avenge  it.” 

Although  I had  no  very  precise  notion,  either 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  hardships  done  me,  nor 
in  wbat  way  1 was  to  demand  the  reparation,  I 
gave  the  assent  he  seemed  to  expect. 

“ You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  language, 
I believe  ?”  continued  he. 

“ I can  read  and  speak  English  tolerably 
well,  sir.” 

“ But  I speak  of  Irish,  boy— of  the  language 
which  is  spoken  by  your  fellow-countrymen,” 
laid  he,  rebukingly. 

“ \ have  always  heard,  sir,  that  this  has 
alien  into  disuse,  and  is  little  known,  save 
tmong  the  peasantry  in  a few  secluded  dis- 
ricts.” 

He  seemed  impatient  as  I said  this,  and  re- 
3rred  once  more  to  the  paper  before  him,  from 
rhose  minutes  he  appeared  to  have  been  speak- 

“ You  must  be  in  error,  boy.  I find  here 
rat  the  nation  is  devotedly  attached  to  its  tra- 
itions  and  its  literature,  and  feels  no  injury 
eeper  than  the  insulting  substitution  of  a for- 
gn  tongue  for  their  own  noble  language.” 
u Of  myself  I know  nothing,  sir ; the  little  I 
ive  learned  was  acquired  when  a mere  child.” 
“ Ah,  then  you  probably  forget,  or  may 
>ver  have  heard  the  fact;  but  it  is  as  I tell 
>u.  This,  which  I hold  here,  is  the  report  of 
highly-distinguished  and  most  influential  per- 
nage,  who  lays  great  stress  upon  the  circum- 
mce.  I am  sorry,  Tie  may,  very  sorry,  that 
u are  unacquainted  with  the  language.” 

He  continued  for  some  minutes  to  brood  over 
s disappointment,  and,  at  last,  returned  to 
3 paper  before  him. 

“ The  geography  of  the  country  — what 
owledge  have  you  on  that  subject?” 

“ No  more,  sir,  than  I may  possess  of  other 
intries,  and  merely  learned  from  maps.” 

“ Bad  again,”  muttered  he  to  himself.  “ Mad- 
t calls  these  ‘essentials;’  but  we  shall  see.” 
en  addressing  me,  he  said,  “ Tiernay,  the 
cct  of  my  present  interrogatory  is  to  inform 
i that  the  Directory  is  about  to  send  an  cx- 
lition  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of 
t enslaved  people.  It  has  been  suggested 
t young  officers  and  soldiers  of  Irish  descent 
:ht  render  peculiar  service  to  the  cause,  and 
ave  selected  you  for  an  opportunity  which 
I convert  those  worsted  epaulets  into  bullion.” 
This,  at  least,  was  intelligible  news,  and  now 
'gan  to  listen  with  more  attention. 

* There  is  a report,”  said  he,  laying  down 
>re  rae  a very  capacious  manuscript,  “which 
will  carefully  peruse.  Here  are  the  latest 
iphiet.s  setting  forth  the  state  of  public  opin- 
io Ireland;  and  here  are  various  maps  of 
coast,  the  harbors,  and  the  strongholds  of 
country,  with  all  of  which  you  may  employ 
"self  advantageously;  and  if,  on  considering 
subject,  you  feel  disposed  to  volunteer — for 


as  a volunteer  only  could  your  services  be  ao 
cepted — I will  willingly  support  your  request 
by  all  the  influence  in  my  power.” 

u I am  ready  to  do  so  at  once,  sir,”  said  I, 
eagerly ; “ I have  no  need  to  know  any  more 
than  you  have  told  me.” 

“ Well  said,  boy ; I like  your  ardor.  Write 
your  petition,  and  it  shall  be  forwarded  to-day 
I will  also  try  and  obtain  for  you  the  same  reg- 
imental rank  you  hold  iu  the  school” — I was  a 
sergeant — “ it  will  depend  upon  yourself  after- 
ward to  secure  a further  advancement.  You 
are  now  free  from  duty;  lose  no  time,  there- 
fore, in  storing  your  mind  with  every  possible 
information,  and  be  ready  to  set  out  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

“Is  the  expedition  so  nearly  ready,  sir?” 
asked  I,  eagerly. 

He  nodded,  and  with  a significant  admoni- 
tion as  to  secrecy,  dismissed  me,  bursting  with 
anxiety  to  examine  the  stores  of  knowledge 
before  me,  and  prepare  myself  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  a plan  in  which  already  I took  the  live- 
liest interest.  Before  the  week  expired,  I re- 
ceived an  answer  from  the  minister,  accepting 
the  offer  of  my  services.  The  reply  found  me 
deep  in  those  studies,  which  I scarcely  could 
bear  to  quit  even  at  meal-times.  Never  did  I 
experience  such  an  all-devouring  passion  for  a 
theme  as  on  that  occasion.  “Ireland”  never 
left  my  thoughts;  her  wrongs  and  sufferings 
were  everlastingly  before  me ; all  the  cruelties 
of  centuries — all  the  hard  tyranny  of  the  penal 
laws — the  dire  injustice  of  caste  oppression — 
filled  me  with  indignation  and  anger ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  I conceived  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  a people  who,  undeterred  by  the  might 
and  power  of  England,  resolved  to  strike  a 
great  blow  for  liberty. 

The  enthusiasm  oi  the  people — the  ardent 
darings  of  a valor  whose  impetuosity  was  its 
greatest  difficulty — their  high  romantic  temper- 
ament— their  devotion  — their  gratitude — the 
child-like  trustfulness  of  their  natures,  were  all 
traits,  scattered  through  the  various  narratives, 
which  invariably  attracted  rae,  and  drew  me 
more  strongly  to  their  cause— even  from  affec- 
tion than  reason. 

Madyett’s  memoir  was  filled  with  these,  and 
he,  I concluded,  must  know  them  well,  being, 
as  it  was  asserted,  one  of  the  ancient  nobility  of 
the  land,  and  who  now  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  throw  rank,  privilege,  and  title  into  the 
scale,  and  do  battle  for  the  liberty  and  equality 
of  his  countrymen.  How  I longed  to  see  this 
great  man,  whom  my  fancy  arrayed  in  all  the 
attributes  he  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  his 
countrymen,  for  they  were  not  only,  in  his  de- 
scription, the  boldest  and  the  bravest,  but  the 
handsomest  people  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  whatever 
doubts  I had  at  first  conceived,  from  an  esti- 
mate of  the  immense  resources  of  England, 
were  speedily  solved,  as  I read  of  the  enormous 
preparations  the  Irish  had  made  for  the  strug- 
gle. The  Roman  Catholics,  Madyett  said, 
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were  three  millions,  the  Dissenters  another 
million,  ail  eager  for  freedom  and  French  alli- 
ance, wanting  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a 
small  armed  force  to  give  them  the  necessary 
organization  and  discipline.  They  were  some- 
what deficient,  he  acknowledged,  in  fire-arms 
— cannon  they  had  none  whatever;  but  the 
character  of  the  country,  which  consisted  of 
mountains,  valleys,  ravines,  and  gorges,  reduced 
war  to  the  mere  chivalrous  features  of  personal 
enoounter.  What  interminable  descriptions  did 
I wade  through  of  clubs  and  associations,  the 
very  names  of  which  were  a puzzle  to  me — the 
great  union  of  all  appearing  to  be  a society 
called  “ Defenders,”  whose  oath  bound  them  to 
“fidelity  to  the  united  nations  of  France  and 
Ireland.” 

So  much  for  the  one  side.  For  the  other,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  English  foroes  then  in 
garrison  in  Ireland,  were  below  contempt : the 
militia,  being  principally  Irish,  might  be  relied 
on  for  taking  the  popular  side ; and  as  to  the 
Regulars,  they  were  either  “old  men,  or  boys,” 
incapable  of  active  service ; and  several  of  the 
regiments,  being  Scotch,  greatly  disaffected  to 
the  government.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  navy, 
the  sailors  in  the  English  fleet  were  more  than 
two-thirds  Irishmen,  all  Catholics,  and  all  dis- 
affected. 

That  the  enterprise  contained  every  element 
of  success,  then,  who  could  doubt  ? The  nation, 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  were  for  the 
movement.  On  their  side  lay  not  alone  the 
wrongs  to  avenge,  but  the  courage,  the  energy, 
and  the  daring.  Their  oppressors  were  as 
weak  as  tyrannical,  their  cause  was  a bad  one, 
and  their  support  of  it  a hollow  semblance  of 
superiority. 

If  I read  these  statements  with  ardor  and 
avidity,  one  lurking  sense  of  doubt  alone  ob- 
truded itself  on  my  reasonings.  Why,  with  all 
these  guarantees  of  victory,  with  every  thing 
that  can  hallow  a cause,  and  give  it  stability 
and  strength — why  did  the  Irish  ask  for  aid  ? 
If  they  were,  as  they  alleged,  an  immense  ma- 
jority— if  theirs  was  all  the  heroism  and  the 
daring — if  the  struggle  was  to  bo  maintained 
against  a miserably  inferior  force,  weakened  by 
age,  incapacity,  and  disaffection — what  need 
had  they  of  Frenchmen  on  their  side?  The 
answer  to  all  such  doubts,  however,  was  “the 
Irish  were  deficient  in  organization.” 

Not  only  was  the  explanation  a very  sufficient 
one,  but  it  served  in  a high  degree  to  flatter  our 
vanity.  We  were,  then,  to  be  organizers  of 
Ireland;  from  us  were  they  to  take  the  lessons 
of  civilization,  which  should  prepare  them  for 
freedom— ours  was  the  task  to  discipline  their 
valor,  and  train  their  untaught  intelligence. 
Once  landed  in  the  country,  it  was  to  our 
standard  they  were  to  rally ; from  us  were  to 
go  forth  the  orders  of  every  movement  and 
measure ; to  us  this  new  land  was  to  be  an  £/- 
doiado.  Madyett  significantly  hinted  every 
where  at  the  unbounded  gratitude  of  Irishmen ; 
and  more  than  hinted  at  the  future  fate  of  cer- 
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tain  confiscated  estates.  One  phrase,  ostenta- 
tiously set  forth  in  capitals,  asserted  that  the 
best  general  of  the  French  Republic  could  not 
be  any  where  employed  with  so  much  reputa- 
tion and  profit.  There  was,  then,  every  thing 
to  stimulate  the  soldier  in  such  an  enterprise — 
honor,  fame,  glory,  and  rich  rewards  were  ail 
among  the  prizes. 

It  was  when  deep  in  the  midst  of  these  studies, 
poring  over  maps  and  reports,  taxing  my  mem- 
ory with  hard  names,  and  getting  ofT  by  heart 
dates,  distances,  and  numbers,  that  the  order 
came  for  me  to  repair  at  once  to  Paris,  where 
the  volunteers  of  the  expedition  were  to  assemble. 

My  rank  of  sergeant  had  been  confirmed,  and  in 
this  capacity,  as  “ sous  officier,”  I was  ordered 
to  report  myself  to  General  Kilm&ine,  the  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  expedition,  then  living  in 
the  “ Rue  Chantereine.”  I was  also  given  the 
address  of  a certain  Lestaing — Rue  Tarbout — 
a tailor,  from  whom,  on  producing  a certificate, 

I was  to  obtain  my  new  uniform. 

Full  as  I was  of  the  whole  theme,  thinking 
of  the  expedition  by  day,  and  dreaming  of  it  by 
night,  I was  still  little  prepared  for  the  enthu- 
siasm it  was  at  that  very  moment  exciting  in 
every  society  of  the  capital.  For  some  time 
previous  a great  number  of  Irish  emigrants  had 
made  Paris  their  residence ; some  were  men  of 
good  position  and  ample  fortune ; some  were 
individuals  of  considerable  ability  and  intelli- 
gence. All  were  enthusiastic,  and  ardent  in 
temperament— devotedly  attached  to  their  coun- 
try— hearty  haters  of  England,  and  proportion- 
ately attached  to  all  that  was  French.  These 
sentiments,  coupled  with  a certain  ease  of  man- 
ner, and  a faculty  of  adaptation,  so  peculiarly 
Irish,  made  them  general  favorites  in  society; 
fluid  long  before  the  Irish  question  had  found  any 
favor  with  the  public,  its  national  supporters  had 
won  over  the  hearts  and  good  wishes  of  all 
Paris  to  the  cause. 

Well  pleased,  then,  as  I was,  with  my  hand- 
some uniform  of  green  and  gold,  my  small 
chapeau,  with  its  plume  of  cock's  feathers,  and 
the  embroidered  shamrock  on  my  collar,  I was 
not  a little  struck  by  the  excitement  my  first 
appearance  in  the  street  created.  Accustomed 
to  see  a hundred  strange  military  costumes — 
the  greater  number,  I own,  more  singular  than 
tflisteful— the  Parisians,  I concluded,  would 
scarcely  notice  mine  in  the  crowd.  Not  so, 
however;  the  print-shops  had  already  given  the 
impulse  to  the  admiration,  and  the  “ Irish  Vol- 
unteer of  the  Guard”  was  to  be  seen  in  even* 
window,  in  all  the  “glory  of  his  bravery.”  The 
heroic  character  of  the  expedition,  too.  was 
typified  by  a great  variety  of  scenes,  in  which 
the  artisl’s  imagination  had  all  the  credit.  In 
one  picture  the  “jeune  Irlandais”  was  planting 
a national  flag  of  very  capacious  dimensions  on 
the  summit  of  his  native  mountains;  here  be 
was  storming  “La  chateau  de  Dublin,''  a most 
formidable  fortress  perched  on  a rock  above  the 
sea;  here  he  was  crowning  the  heights  of  “ La 
citadelle  de  Cork,”  a very  Gibraltar  in  strength; 
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or  he  was  haranguing  the  native  chieftains,  a 
highly  picturesque  group— a cross  between  a 
knight  crusader  and  a south-sea  islander. 

My  appearance,  therefore,  in  the  streets  was 
the  signal  for  general  notice  and  admiration, 
and  more  than  one  compliment  was  uttered, 
purposely  loud  enough  to  reach  me,  on  the  ele- 
gance and  style  of  my  equipment.  In  the 
pleasant  flurry  of  spirits  excited  by  this  flattery, 
I arrived  at  the  generals  quarters  in  the  Rue 
Chantereine.  It  was  considerably  before  the 
time  of  his  usual  receptions,  but  the  glitter  of 
my  epaulets,  and  the  air  of  assurance  I had  as- 
sumed, so  far  imposed  upon  the  old  servant  who 
acted  as  valet,  that  he  at  once  introduced  me 
into  a small  saloon,  and  after  a brief  pause  pre- 
sented me  to  the  general,  who  was  reclining  on 
a sofa  at  his  breakfast.  Although  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  evidently  broken  by  bad  health, 
General  Kilmaine  still  preserved  traces  of  great 
personal  advantages,  while  his  manner  exhibited 
all  that  polished  ease  and  courtesy  which  was 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Irish  gentleman  of  the 
French  court.  Addressing  me  in  English,  he 
invited  me  to  join  his  meal ; and  on  my  declin- 
ing, as  having  already  breakfasted,  he  said,  “ I 
perceive,  from  your  name,  we  are  countrymen  ; 
and  as  your  uniform  tells  me  the  service  in 
which  you  are  engaged,  we  may  speak  with 
entire  confidence.  Tell  me  then,  frankly,  all 
that  you  know  of  the  actual  condition  of  Ire- 
land.” 

Conceiving  that  this  question  applied  to  the 
result  of  my  late  studies,  and  was  meant  to 
elicit  the  amount  of  my  information,  I at  once 
began  a recital  of  what  I had  learned  from  the 
books  and  reports  I had  been  reading.  My 
statistics  were  perfect — they  had  been  gotten 
off  by  heart ; my  sympathies  were,  for  the  same 
reason,  most  eloquent;  my  indignation  was 
boundless  on  the  wrongs  I deplored,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  fifteen  minutes  during  which  he  permitted 
me  to  declaim  without  interruption,  I had  gone 
through  the  whole  “cause  of  Ireland,”  from 
Henry  II.  to  George  III. 

“ You  have  been  reading  Mr.  Madyett,  I 
perceive,”  said  he,  with  a smile ; “but  I would 
rather  hear  something  of  your  own  actual  ex- 
perience. Tell  me,  therefore,  in  what  condition 
are  the  people  at  this  moment,  as  regards  pov- 
erty ?” 

“I  have  never  been  in  Ireland,  general,” 
said  I,  not  without  some  shame  at  the  avowal 
coming  so  soon  after  my  eloquent  exhortation. 

“Ah,  I perceive,”  said  he,  blandly,  “of Irish 
origin,  and  a relative  probably  of  that  very  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  Count  Maurice  de  Tiern&y, 
who  served  in  the  Garde  du  Corps.” 

“His  only  son,  general,”  said  I,  blushing 
with  eagerness  and  pleasure  at  the  praise  of  my 
father. 

“ Indeed !”  said  he,  smiling  courteously,  and 
seeming  to  meditate  on  my  words.  “ There 
was  not  a better  nor  a braver  sabre  in  the  corpe 
than  your  father— a very  few  more  of  such  men 
might  have  saved  the  monarchy — as  it  was, 
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they  dignified  its  fall.  And  to  whose  guidance 
and  care  did  you  owe  your  early  training,  for  I 
see  you  have  not  been  neglected  ?” 

A few  words  told  him  the  principal  events  of 
my  early  years,  to  which  he  listened  with  deep 
attention.  At  length  he  said,  “ And  now  you 
are  about  to  devote  your  acquirements  and  en- 
ergy to  this  new  expedition?” 

“ All,  general ! Every  thing  that  I have  is 
too  little  for  such  a cause.” 

“ You  say  truly,  boy,”  said  he,  warmly ; 
“ would  that  so  good  a cause  had  better  leaders. 
I mean,”  added  be,  hurriedly,  “wiser  ones. 
Men  more  conversant  with  the  actual  state  of 
events,  more  fit  to  cope  with  the  great  diffi- 
culties before  them,  more  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances,  whose  outward  mean- 
ing will  often  prove  deceptive.  In  fact,  Irishmen 
of  character  and  capacity,  tried  soldiers,  and 
good  patriots.  Well,  well,  let  us  hope  the  best. 
In  whose  division  are  you?” 

“ I have  not  yet  heard,  sir.  I have  presented 
myself  here  to-day  to  receive  your  orders.” 

“ There  again  another  instance  of  their  in- 
capacity,” cried  he,  passionately.  “Why,  boy, 
I have  no  command,  nor  any  function.  1 did 
accept  office  under  General  Hoche,  but  he  is 
not  to  lead  the  present  expedition.” 

“And  who  is,  sir?” 

“ I can  not  tell  you.  A week  ago  they  talked 
of  Grouchy,  then  of  Hardy ; yesterday  it  was 
Humbert ; to-day  it  may  be  Bonaparte,  and  to- 
morrow yourself  1 Ay,  Tiernay,  this  great  and 
good  cause  has  its  national  fatality  attached  to 
it,  and  is  so  wrapped  up  in  low  intrigue  and 
falsehood,  that  every  minister  becomes  in  turn 
disgusted  with  the  treachery  and  mendacity  he 
meets  with,  and  bequeaths  the  question  to  some 
official  underling,  meet  partisan  for  the  mock 
patriot  he  treats  with.” 

“But  the  expedition  will  sail,  general?” 
asked  I,  sadly  discomfited  by  this  tone  of  de- 
spondency. 

He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  for  some  time 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  At  last  he  looked 
up,  and  said,  “ You  ought  to  be  in  the  army  of 
Italy,  boy ; the  great  teacher  of  war  is  there.” 

“ I know  it,  sir,  but  my  whole  heart  is  in  this 
struggle.  1 feel  that  Ireland  has  a claim  oil  all 
who  derived  even  a name  from  her  soil.  Do  you 
not  believe  that  the  expedition  will  sail?” 

Again  he  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 

“ Mr.  Madyett  would  say,  Yes,”  said  he, 
scornfully,  “ though,  certes,  he  would  not  volun- 
teer to  bear  it  company.” 

“ Colonel  Cberin,  general !”  said  the  valet, 
as  he  flung  open  the  door  for  a young  officer  in 
a staff-uniform.  I arose  at  once  to  withdraw, 
but  the  general  motioned  to  me  to  wait  in  an 
adjoining  room,  as  he  desired  to  speak  with  me 
again. 

Scarcely  five  minutes  had  elapsed  when  I was 
summoned  once  more  before  him. 

“ You  have  come  at  a most  opportune  mo- 
ment, Tiernay,”  said  he ; “ Colonel  Cherin  in- 
forms me  that  an  expedition  is  ready  to  sail  from 
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Rochelle  at  the  first  favorable  wind.  General 
Humbert  has  the  command ; and  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  join  him  I will  give  you  a letter  of 
presentation.” 

Of  course  I did  not  hesitate  in  accepting  the 
offer ; and  while  the  general  drew  over  his  desk 
to  write  the  letter,  I withdrew  toward  the  win- 
dow to  converse  with  Colonel  Cherin. 

u You  might  have  waited  long  enough,”  said 
he,  laughing,  “if  the  affair  had  been  in  other 
hands  than  Humbert’s.  The  delays  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  official  people,  the  difficulty  of 
any  thing  like  agreement,  the  want  of  money, 
and  fifty  other  causes,  would  have  detained  the 
fleet  till  the  English  got  scent  of  the  whole. 
But  Humbert  has  taken  the  short  road  in  the 
matter.  He  only  arrived  at  La  Rochelle  five 
days  ago,  and  now  he  is  ready  to  weigh  anchor.” 

“ And  in  what  way  has  he  accomplished  this?” 
asked  I,  in  some  curiosity. 

“ By  a method,”  replied  he,  laughing  again, 
“which  is  usually  reserved  for  an  enemy’s  coun- 
try. Growing  weary  of  a correspondence  with 
the  minister,  which  seemed  to  make  little  progress, 
and  urged  on  by  the  enthusiastic  stories  of  the 
Irish  refugees,  he  resolved  to  wait  no  longer; 
and  so  he  has  called  on  the  merchants  And  mag- 
istrates to  advance  him  a sum  on  military  re- 
quisition, together  with  such  stores  and  necessa- 
ries as  he  stands  in  need  of.” 

“ And  they  have  complied  ?”  asked  I. 

“ Parbleu  1 that  have  they.  In  the  first  place, 
they  had  no  other  choice ; and  in  the  second,  they 
are  but  too  happy  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his 
1 Legion  Noir,’  as  they  are  called,  so  cheaply. 
A thousand  louis  and  a thousand  muskets  would 
not  pay  for  the  damage  of  these  vagabonds  each 
night  they  spent  in  the  town.” 

I confess  that  this  description  did  not  tend  to 
exalt  the  enthusiasm  I had  conceived  for  the 
expedition ; but  it  was  too  late  for  hesitation — 
too  late  for  even  a doubt.  Go  forward  I should, 
whatever  might  come  of  it.  And  now  the  gen- 
eral had  finished  his  letter,  which,  having  sealed 
and  addressed,  he  gave  into  my  hand,  saying, 
“ This  will  very  probably  obtain  you  promotion, 
if  not  at  once,  at  least  on  the  first  vacancy. 
Good-by,  my  lad;  there  may  be  hard  knocks 
going  where  you  will  be,  but  I’m  certain  you’ll 
not  disgrace  the  good  name  you  bear,  nor  the 
true  cause  for  which  you  are  fighting.  I would 
that  I had  youth  and  strength  to  stand  beside 
you  in  the  struggle.  Good-by.” 

He  shook  me  affectionately  by  both  hands; 
the  colonel,  too,  bade  me  adieu  not  less  cordial- 
ly ; and  I took  my  leave  with  a heart  overflow- 
ing with  gratitude  and  delight. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LA  ROCHELLE. 

La  Rochelle  is  a quiet  little  town  at  the 
bottom  of  a small  bay,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
almost  closed  up  by  two  islands.  There  is  a 
sleepy,  peaceful  air  about  the  place — a sort  of 
drowsy  languor  pervades  every  thing  and  every 


body  about  it,  that  tells  of  a town  whose  days 
of  busy  prosperity  have  long  since  passed  by, 
and  which  is  dragging  out  life,  like  some  retired 
tradesman — too  poor  for  splendor,  but  rich  enough 
to  be  idle.  A long  avenue  of  lime-trees  incloses 
the  harbor ; and  here  the  merchants  conduct  their 
bargains,  while  their  wives,  seated  beneath  the 
shade,  discuss  the  gossip  of  the  place  over  their 
work.  All  is  patriarchal  and  primitive  as  Hol- 
land itself;  the  very  courtesies  of  life  exhibiting 
that  ponderous  stateliness  which  insensibly  re- 
minds one  of  the  land  of  dykes  and  broad  breeches. 
It  is  the  least  “French”  of  any  town  I have  ever 
seen  in  France ; none  of  that  light  merrimenL 
that  gay  volatility  of  voice  and  air  which  form 
the  usual  atmosphere  of  a French  town.  All 
is  still,  orderly,  and  sombre ; and  yet  on  the  night 
in  which — something  more  than  fifty  years  back 
— I first  entered  it,  a very  different  scene  was 
presented  to  my  eyes. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  ; and  by  a moon 
nearly  full,  the  diligence  rattled  along  the  cov- 
ered ways  of  the  old  fortress,  and  crossing  many 
a moat  and  draw-bridge,  the  scenes  of  a once 
glorious  struggle,  entered  the  narrow  streets, 
traversed  a wide  place,  and  drew  up  within  the 
ample  portals  of  “ La  Poste.” 

Before  I could  remove  the  wide  capote  which 
I wore,  the  waiter  ushered  me  into  a large  salon 
where  a party  of  about  forty  persons  were  seated 
at  supper.  With  a few  exceptions  they  were 
all  military  officers,  and  sous-officiers  of  the  ex- 
pedition, whose  noisy  gayety  and  boisterous  mirth 
sufficiently  attested  that  the  entertainment  had 
begun  a considerable  time  before. 

A profusion  of  bottles,  some  empty,  others  in 
the  way  to  become  so,  covered  the  table,  amidst 
which  lay  the  fragments  of  a common  table-d'hote 
Supper — large  dishes  of  segars  and  basins  of 
tobacco  figuring  beside  the  omelettes  and  the 
salad. 

The  noise,  the  crash,  the  heat,  the  smoke,  and 
the  confusion — the  clinking  of  glasses,  the  sing- 
ing, and  the  speech-making,  made  a scene  of 
such  turmoil  and  uproar,  that  I would  gladhr 
have  retired  to  some  quieter  atmosphere,  when 
suddenly  an  accidental  glimpse  of  my  uniform 
caught  some  eyes  among  the  revelers,  and  a 
shout  was  raised  of  “ Holloa,  comrades  ! here’s 
one  of  the  4 Gardes’  among  us.”  And  at  once 
the  whole  assembly  rose  up  to  greet  me.  For 
full  ten  minutes  I had  to  submit  to  & series  of 
salutations,  which  led  to  every  form,  from  hand- 
shaking and  embracing  to  kissing ; while,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  any  cause  for  my  popular- 
ity, I went  through  the  ceremonies  like  one  in  a 
dream. 

“ Where’s  Kilmaine  ?”  “ What  of  Hardy  ?” 

“ Is  Grouchy  coming  ?”  44  Can  the  Brest  fleet 

sail?”  “How  many  line-of-battle  ships  have 
they?”  44  What’s  the  artillery  force?”  4i  Have 
you  brought  any  money  ?”  This  last  question, 
the  most  frequent  of  all,  was  suddenly  poured 
in  upon  me,  and  with  a fortunate  degree  of 
rapidity,  that  I had  no  time  for  a reply,  had  I 
even  the  means  of  making  one. 
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“ Let  the  lad  have  a seat  and  a glass  of  wine 
before  he  submits  to  this  interrogatory,”  said  a 
fine,  jolly-looking  old  chef-d’escadron  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  while  he  made  a place  for  me  at  his 
side.  “ Now,  tell  us,  boy,  what  number  of  the 
Gardes  are  to  be  of  our  party  ?” 

I looked  a little  blank  at  the  question,  for  in 
truth  I had  not  heard  of  the  corps  before,  nor 
was  I aware  that  it  was  their  uniform  I was 
then  wearing. 

“Come,  come,  be  frank  with  us,  lad,”  said 
he;  “we  are  all  comrades  here.  Confound 
secrecy,  say  1.” 

“ Ay,  ay !”  cried  the  whole  assembly  together 
— “ confound  secrecy.  We  are  not  bandits  nor 
highwaymen;  we  have  no  need  of  concealment.” 

‘Til  be  as  frank  as  you  can  wish,  comrades,” 
said  I ; “ and  if  I lose  some  importance  in  your 
eyes  by  owning  that  I am  not  the  master  of  a 
single  state  secret,  I prefer  to  tell  you  so,  to  at- 
tempting any  unworthy  disguise.  I come  here, 
yy  orders  from  General  Kilmaino,  to  join  your 
expedition;  and  except  this  letter  for  General 
Humbert,  I have  no  claim  to  any  consideration 
whatever.” 

The  old  chef  took  the  letter  from  roy  bands 
nd  examined  the  seal  and  superscription  care- 
llly,  and  then  passed  the  document  down  the 
ible  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  rest. 

While  1 continued  to  watch  with  anxious  eyes 
le  letter  on  which  so  much  of  my  own  fate 
spended,  a low  whispering  conversation  went 
i at  ray  side,  at  the  end  of  which  the  chef  said : 
“It’s  more  than  likely,  lad,  that  your  regiment 
not  coming;  but  our  general  is  not  to  be 
.Iked  for  that.  Go  he  will ; And  let  the  gov- 
nraent  look  to  themselves  if  he  is  not  supported. 
i all  events,  you  bad  better  see  General  Hura- 
rt  at  once : there’s  no  saying  what  that  dis- 
tch  may  contain.  Santerre,  conduct  him  up 
irs.” 

A smart  young  fellow  arose  at  the  bidding, 
j beckoned  me  to  follow  him. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  forced 

* way  up  stairs,  down  which  porters,  and 
lors,  and  soldiers  were  now  carrying  a num- 

• of  heavy  trunks  and  packing-cases.  At 
t we  gained  an  ante-room,  where  confusion 
med  at  its  highest,  crowded  as  it  wa9  by 
liers,  the  greater  number  of  them  intoxicated, 

all  in  a state  of  riotous  and  insolent  insub- 
ination.  Among  these  were  a number  of 
townspeople,  eager  to  prefer  complaints  for 
*age  and  robbery,  but  whose  subdued  voices 
e drowned  amid  the  clamor  of  their  oppress- 

Meanwhile,  clerks  were  writing  away 
ipta  for  stolen  and  pillaged  articles,  and 
2h,  signed  with  the  name  of  the  general, 
e grasped  at  with  eager  avidity.  Even 
onal  injuries  were  requited  in  the  same 
p fashion,  orders  on  the  national  treasury 
% freely  issued  for  damaged  noses  and 
ihed  heads,  and  gratefully  received  by  the 
ding  populace. 

If  the  wind  draws  a little  more  to  the  south- 
[ before  morning,  we’ll  pay  our  debts  with 


the  top-sail  sheet,  and  it  will  be  somewhat 
shorter,  and  to  the  full  as  honest,”  said  a man 
in  a naval  uniform. 

44  Where’s  the  officer  of  the  * Regiment  des 
Guides/”  cried  a soldier  from  the  door  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room ; and  before  I had  time 
to  think  over  the  designation  of  rank  given  me. 

I was  hurried  into  the  general’s  presence. 

General  Humbert,  whose  age  might  have 
been  thirty-eight  or  forty,  was  a tall,  well-built, 
but  somewhat  over-corpulent  man ; his  features 
frank  and  manly,  but  with  a dash  of  coarseness 
in  their  expression,  particularly  about  the  mouth ; 
a sabre-cut,  which  had  divided  the  upper  lip, 
and  whose  cicatrix  was  then  seen  through  his 
mustache,  heightening  the  effect  of  his  sinister 
look ; his  carriage  was  singularly  erect  and 
soldierlike,  but  all  his  gestures  betrayed  the 
habits  of  one  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and 
was  not  unwilling  to  revive  the  recollection. 

He  was  parading  the  room  from  end  to  end 
when  I entered,  stopping  occasionally  to  look 
out  from  an  open  window  upon  the  hay,  where 
by  the  clear  moonlight  might  be  seen  the  ships 
of  the  fleet  at  anchor.  Two  officers  of  his  staff 
were  writing  busily  at  a table,  whence  the  ma- 
terials of  a supper  had  not  been  removed.  They 
did  not  look  up  as  I came  forward,  nor  did  he 
notice  me  in  any  way  for  several  minutes.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  toward  me,  and  snatching  the 
letter  I held  in  my  hand,  proceeded  to  read  it. 
A burst  of  coarse  laughter  broke  from  him  as 
he  perused  the  lines ; and  then  throwing  down 
the  paper  on  the  table,  he  cried  out, 

u So  much  for  Kilmaine’s  contingent.  I 
asked  for  a company  of  engineers  and  a bat- 
talion of  1 les  Gardes,’  and  they  send  me  a boy 
from  the  cavalry-school  of  Saumur.  I tell  them 
that  I want  some  fellows  conversant  with  the 
language  and  the  people,  able  to  treat  with  the 
peasantry,  and  acquainted  with  their  habits,  and 
here  I have  got  a raw  youth  whose  highest  ac- 
quirement, in  all  likelihood,  is  to  daub  a map 
with  wTater-colors,  or  take  fortifications  with  a 
pair  of  compasses  ! I wish  I had  some  of  these 
learned  gentlemen  in  the  trenches  for  a few 
hours.  Parbleu ! I think  I could  teach  them 
something  they’d  not  learn  from  Citizen  Carnot. 
Well,  sir,”  said  he,  turning  abruptly  toward  me, 
“ how  many  battalions  of  the  * Guides’  are  com- 
pleted ?” 

44  I can  not  tell,  general,”  was  my  timid  an- 
swer. 

44  Where  are  they  stationed  ?” 

u Of  that  also  I am  ignorant,  sit1.” 

44  Peste !”  cried  he,  stamping  his  foot  pas- 
sionately; then  suddenly  checking  his  anger, 
he  asked,  44  How  many  are  there  coming  to  join 
this  expedition?  Is  there  a regiment,  a bat- 
talion, a company  ? Can  you  tell  me  with  cer- 
tainty that  a sergeant’s  guard  is  on  the  way 
hither  ?” 

“I  can  not,  sir;  I know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  regiment  in  question.” 

44  You  have  never  seen  it  ?”  cried  he.  vehe- 
mently. 
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44  Never,  sir.” 

u This  exceeds  all  belief,”  exclaimed  he,  with 
a crash  of  his  closed  fist  upon  the  table.  44  Three 
weeks  lei  ter- writing  ! Estafettes,  orderlies,  and 
special  couriers  to  no  end ! And  here  we  have 
an  unfledged  cur  from  a cavalry  institute,  when 
I asked  for  a strong  reinforcement.  Then  what 
brought  you  here,  boy?” 

44  To  join  your  expedition,  general.” 

;4  Have  they  told  you  it  was  a holiday-party 
that  we  had  planned  ? Did  they  say  it  was  a 
junketing  we  were  bent  upon  ?” 

44  If  they  had,  sir,  I would  not  have  come.” 

“The  greater  fool  you,  then  1 that’s  all,” 
cried  he,  laughing ; 44  when  I was  your  age,  I’d 
not  have  hesitated  twice  between  a merry-mak- 
ing and  a bayonet-charge.” 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  never  ceased 
to  sign  his  name  to  every  paper  placed  before 
him  by  one  or  other  of  the  secretaries. 

44  No,  parbleul”  he  went  on,  44  La  maitresse 
before  the  mitraille  any  day  for  me.  But  what’s 
all  this,  Girard.  Here  I’m  issuing  orders  upon 
the  national  treasury  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
without  let  or  compunction.” 

The  aid-de-camp  whispered  a word  or  two 
in  a low  tone. 

44 1 know  it,  lad ; I know  it  well,”  said  the 
general,  laughing  heartily ; 4i  I only  pray  that 
all  our  requisitions  may  be  as  easily  obtained  in 
future.  Well,  Monsieur  le  Garde,  what  are  we 
to  do  with  you.” 

44  Not  refuse  me,  I hope,  general,”  said  I, 
diffidently. 

44  Not  refuse  you,  certainly ; but  in  what  ca- 
pacity to  take  yon,  lad,  that’s  the  question.  If 
you  had  served- — if  you  had  even  walked  a cam- 
paign—” 

44  So  I have,  general — this  will  show  you 
where  I have  been;”  and  I banded  him  the 
44  livret”  which  every  soldier  carries  of  his  con- 
duct and  career.” 

He  took  the  book,  and  casting  his  eyes  hastily 
over  it,  exclaimed, 

44 Why,  what’s  this  lad?  You’ve  been  at 
Kehl,  at  Emenend ingen,  at  Rorshach,  at  Huyn- 
ingen,  through  all  that  Black  Forest  affair  with 
Moreau!  You  have  seen  smoke,  then.  Ay!  I 
see  honorable  mention  of  you  besides,  for  readi- 
ness in  the  field  and  zeal  during  action.  What ! 
more  brandy  ! Girard.  Why,  our  Irish  friends 
must  have  been  exceedingly  thirsty.  I’ve  given 
them  credit  for  something  like  ten  thousand 
4 velts’  already ! No  matter,  the  poor  fellows 
may  have  to  put  up  with  short  rations  for  all 
this  yet — and  there  goes  my  signature  once 
more.  What  does  that  blue  light  mean,  Girard  ?” 
said  he,  pointing  to  a bright  blue  star  that  shone 
from  a mast  of  one  of  the  ships  of  war. 

44  That  is  the  signal,  general,  that  the  em- 
barkation of  the  artillery  is  complete.” 

44Parbleu!”  said  he,  with  a laugh,  44  it  need 
not  have  taken  long  ; they’ve  given  in  two  bat- 
teries of  eights,  and  one  of  them  has  not  a gun 
fit  for  service.  There  goes  a rocket,  now. 
fon’t  that  the  signal  to  heave  short  on  the 


anchors?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  And  now  it  is  an- 
swered by  the  other  ! Ha ! lads,  this  does  kefe 
like  business  at  last !” 

The  door  opened  as  he  spoke,  and  a nan: 
officer  entered. 

44  The  wind  is  drawing  round  to  the  sootk 
general ; we  can  weigh  with  the  ebb  if  you 
wish  it.” 

44  Wish  it ! — if  I wish  it ! Yes,  with  my  whak 
heart  and  soul  I do ! I am  just  as  sick  of  La 
Rochelle  as  is  La  Rochelle  of  me.  The  nkg 
that  announces  our  departure  will  be  a ' feu-de- 
joie’  to  both  of  us.  Ay,  sir,  tell  your  captain  tbs 
I need  no  further  notice  than  that  h * is  ready 
Girard,  see  to  it  that  the  marauders  are  sea 
on  board  in  irons.  The  fellows  must  learn  at 
once  that  discipline  begins  when  we  trip  os 
anchors.  As  for  you,”  said  he,  turning  to  at, 
44  you  shall  act  upon  my  staff  with  provisional 
rank  as  sous-lieutenant : time  will  show  if  the 
grade  should  be  confirmed.  And  now  hasta 
down  to  the  quay,  and  put  yourself  under  Colo- 
nel  Lerrasin’s  orders.” 

Colonel  Lerrasin,  the  second  in  command, 
was,  in  many  respects,  the  very  opposite  of 
Humbert.  Sharp,  petulant,  and  irascible,  be 
seemed  quite  to  overlook  the  fact,  that,  in  ta 
expedition  which  was  little  better  than  a foray, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a great  relaxation  of 
the  rules  of  discipline,  and  many  irregularities 
at  least  winked  at,  which,  in  stricter  seasons, 
would  call  for  punishment.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a large  proportion  of  our  force  went 
on  board  under  arrest,  and  many  actually  m 
irons.  The  Irish  were,  without  a single  ex- 
ception, all  drunk ; and  the  English  soldiers, 
who  had  procured  their  liberation  from  im- 
prisonment on  condition  of  joining  the  expedi- 
tion, had  made  sufficiently  free  with  the  brandy- 
bottle  to  forget  their  new  alliance,  ami  vest 
their  hatred  of  France  and  Frenchmen  in  ex- 
pressions whose  only  alleviation  was,  that  they 
were  nearly  unintelligible. 

Such  a scene  of  uproar,  discord,  and  insub- 
ordination never  was  seen.  The  relative  cca- 
ditions  of  guard  and  prisoner  elicited  naboaal 
animosities  that  were  scarcely  even  dorm  ant, 
and  many  a bloody  encounter  took  place  be- 
tween those  whose  instinct  was  too  powerful  to 
feel  themselves  any  thing  but  enemies.  A cry, 
too,  was  raised,  that  it  was  meant  to  betray 
the  whole  expedition  to  the  English,  whose 
fleet,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  seen  off  Oleroa, 
that  morning  ; and  although  there  was  not  era 
the  shadow  of  a foundation  for  the  belief,  it 
served  to  increase  the  alarm  and  coniusios. 
Whether  orignating  or  not  with  the  Irish.  I 
can  not  say,  but  certainly  they  took  advantage 
of  it  to  avoid  embarking;  and  now  be<ran  a 
schism  which  threatened  to  wreck  the  whole 
expedition,  even  in  the  harbor. 

The  Irish,  as  indifferent  to  the  call  of  disci- 
pline as  they  were  ignorant  of  French,  refused 
to  obey  orders  save  from  officers  of  their  own 
country ; and,  although  Lerrasin  ordered  two 
companies  to  44  load  with  ball  and  fire  low,’' 
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the  similar  note  for  preparation  from  the  insur- 
gents, induced  him  to  rescind  the  command  and 
try  a compromise.  In  this  crisis  I was  sent  by 
Lerrasin  to  fetch  what  was  called  the  “ Com- 
mittee,” the  three  Irish  deputies  who  accom- 
panied the  force.  They  had  already  gone 
aboard  of  the  Dedalus,  little  foreseeing  the 
difficulties  that  were  to  arise  on  shore. 

Seated  in  a small  cabin  next  the  wardroom, 
I found  these  three  gentlemen,  whose  names 
were  Tone,  Teeling,  and  Sullivan.  Their  atti- 
tudes were  gloomy  and  despondent,  and  their 
looks  any  thing  but  encouraging,  as  I entered.  A 
paper  on  which  a few  words  had  been  scrawled, 
and  signed  with  their  three  names  underneath, 
lay  before  them,  and  on  this  their  eyes  were 
bent  with  a sad  and  deep  meaning.  1 knew 
not  then  what  it  meant,  but  I afterward  learned 
that  it  was  a compact  formally  entered  into  and 
drawn  up,  that  if,  by  the  chance  of  war,  they 
should  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  they  would 
anticipate  their  fate  by  suicide,  but  leave  to  the 
English  government  all  the  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace of  their  death. 

They  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  me  as  I came 
forward,  and  even  when  I delivered  my  message 
they  heard  it  with  a half  indifference. 

u What  do  you  want  us  to  do,  sir  ?”  said 
Teeling,  the  eldest  of  the  party.  uWe  hold 
no  command  in  the  service.  It  was  against 
our  advice  and  counsel  that  you  aocepted  these 
volunteers  at  all.  We  have  no  influence  over 
them.” 

41  Not  the  slightest,”  broke  in  Tone.  4C  These 
follows  are  bad  soldiers  and  worse  Irishmen. 
The  expedition  will  do  better  without  them.” 

“ And  they  better  without  the  expedition,” 
muttered  Sullivan,  drily. 

44  But  you  will  come,  gentlemen,  and  speak 
to  them,”  said  I.  44  You  can  at  least  assure 
them  that  their  suspicions  are  unfounded.” 

44  Very  true,  sir,”  replied  Sullivan,  44  we  can 
do  so,  but  with  what  success?  No,  no.  If 
you  can’t  maintain  discipline  here  on  your  own 
soil,  you’ll  make  a bad  hand  of  doing  it  when 
you  have  your  foot  on  Irish  ground.  And, 
after  all,  I for  one  am  not  surprised  at  the  re- 
port gaining  credence.” 

44  How  so,  sir,”  asked  I,  indignantly. 

44  Simply  that  when  a promise  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  dwindles  down  to  a force  of  eight 
hundred ; when  a hundred  thousand  stand  of 
arms  come  to  be  represented  by  a couple  of 
thousand;  when  an  expedition,  pledged  by  a 
government,  has  fallen  down  to  a marauding 
party;  when  Hoche  or  Kleber — But  never 
mind,  I always  swore  that  if  you  sent  but  a 
corporal’s  guard,  I’d  go  with  them.” 

A musket-shot  here  was  heard,  followed  by  a 
sharp  volley  and  a cheer,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
anxiety,  I rushed  to  the  deck.  Although  above 
half  a mile  from  the  shore,  we  could  see  the 
movement  of  troops  hither  and  thither,  and  hear 
the  loud  words  of  command.  Whatever  the 
struggle,  it  was  over  in  a moment,  and  now 
we  saw  the  troops  descending  the  steps  to  the 
Vol.  I.— No.  6.-3  E 
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boats.  With  an  inconceivable  speed  the  men 
fell  into  their  places,  and,  urged  on  by  the  long 
sweeps,  the  heavy  launches  swept  across  the 
calm  water  of  the  bay. 

If  a cautious  reserve  prevented  any  open 
questioning  as  to  the  late  affray,  the  second 
boat  which  came  alongside  revealed  some  of  its 
terrible  consequences.  Seven  wounded  soldiers 
were  assisted  up  the  side  by  their  comrades, 
and  in  total  silence  conveyed  to  their  station 
between  decks. 

44  A bad  augury  this !”  muttered  Sullivan,  as 
his  eye  followed  them.  44  They  might  as  well 
have  left  that  work  for  the  English  !” 

A swift  six-oar  boat,  with  the  tricolor  flag 
floating  from  a flag-staff  at  hei  stern,  now  skim- 
med along  toward  us,  and  as  she  came  nearer, 
we  could  recognize  the  uniforms  of  the  officers 
of  Humbert’s  staff,  while  the  burly  figure  of  the 
general  himself  was  soon  distinguishable  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

As  he  stepped  up  the  ladder,  not  a trace  of 
displeasure  could  be  seen  on  his  broad  bold 
features.  Greeting  the  assembled  officers  with 
a smile,  he  asked  how  the  wind  was  ? 

44  All  fair,  and  freshening  at  every  moment,” 
was  the  answer. 

44  May  it  continue  1”  cried  he,  fervently. 

44  Welcome  a hurricane,  if  it  only  waft  us  west- 
ward 1” 

The  foresail  filled  out  as  he  spoke,  the  heavy 
mass  heaved  over  to  the  wind,  and  we  began 
oar  voyage. 

(To  be  continued.) 

(From  Colburn’s  Magazine.] 

THE  WAHR-WOLF;  OR,  THE  LOVERS 
OF  HUNDERSDORF. 

THERE  are  few  rambles  that  so  well  repay 
the  summer  wanderer  who  seeks  for  novel- 
ty, after  the  fatigues  of  a London  season,  as  a 
voyage  down  the  Danube  from  Ratisbon  to  Vi- 
enna. In  the  days  when  the  charming  44  Lady 
Mary”  passed  along  the  swelling  waters  of  the 
dark  river  in  one  of  the  44  wooden  houses”  which 
she  found  so  convenient,  the  romantic  solitudes 
of  the  majestic  Bbhmer-wald  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  hissing  of  steam ; and  swiftly 
as  her  boat  glided  onward  between  the  solemn 
banks  of  the  then  little  frequented  stream,  the 
pace  of  the  steamer  which  now  bears  the  trav- 
eler to  his  destination,  would  shame  the  rowers 
of  the  enterprising  embassadress,  and  leave  her 
far  behind. 

The  native  boats,  Weitz-zilU,  are  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  banished  from  the  watery  way 
which  they  traversed  alone  but  a few  years 
since ; and  very  picturesque  is  it  to  meet  them 
as  they  float  lazily  on,  urged  by  their  two  row- 
ers, and  guided  by  primitive-looking  paddles. 

Many  are  the  long,  deal,  raft-shaped  vessels 
which  still  convey  goods  from  one  town  to 
another ; and  strange  do  they  appear  with  their 
sides  painted  with  broad  black  stripes,  some  of 
them  upward  of  a hundred  feet  long. 
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From  the  deck  of  the  narrow  and  elongated 
steamer  the  traveler  can  now  with  proud  pity 
watch  those  relics  of  a simple  period,  and  con- 
gratulate himself  that  his  course  is  both  swifter 
and  surer. 

A party  of  strangers  from  Ratisbon  had  taken 
their  places  on  board  the  steam-packet,  and 
were  rapidly  clearing  the  waters  beneath  the 
rock  of  Donaustauf,  gazing  with  admiration  on 
the  evidence  of  two  eras  presented  in  the 
gray  ruins  of  the  formidable  middle-age  fortress 
which  crowns  one  height,  and  the  piled-up 
white  marble  blocks  of  the  recently  completed 
temple  of  Valhalla,  which  shines  so  gloriously 
on  the  other,  fairly  eclipsing  its  antique  brother, 
and  lording  it  over  the  spreading  waters,  in 
which  the  image  of  its  snowy  columns  lies 
reflected. 

There  were  travelers  of  many  nations  on 
board,  and  all,  attracted  by  the  sudden  vision 
of  this  magnifleent  structure,  fraternized  to 
welcome  it  with  exclamations  of  delight,  ut- 
tered in  various  languages.  Germans,  French, 
and  English  were  alike  carried  away  with  ad- 
miration; and  those  who  bad  already  beheld  its 
wonders  "within  became  quite  eloquent  in  de- 
scribing to  their  neighbors  the  treasures  with 
which  this  unapproachably  splendid  temple  is 
filled  to  overflowing. 

This  incident,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
voyage,  made  most  of  the  passengers  acquaint- 
ed, so  that  the  usual  coldness  and  reserve  com- 
mon to  northern  nations  was  at  once  swept  away, 
and  animated  conversation  ensued.  Among  the 
passengers  were  two  young  Englishmen,  who 
had  been  pointed  out  to  the  party  leaving  Rat- 
isbon, by  the  porter  of  the  Goldene  Kreutz — (the 
house  in  which  it  is  said  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
the  famous  son  of  Charles  V.,  was  born  in 
secrecy) — as  “milors,”  though  their  weather- 
worn costumes  gave  but  little  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  station ; they  had  attached 
themselves  to  a stately  but  courteous  Bohemian 
baron,  who,  with  a train  of  servants  and  car- 
riages more  than  commonly  well-appointed,  was 
on  his  way  to  his  castle  situated  opposite  Vils- 
hofen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

The  baron  was  well  acquainted  with  every 
nook  and  corner  in  every  valley  of  the  winding 
Danube ; and  as  he  was  full  of  good-humor,  and 
described  well,  and,  besides,  w^as  flattered  at  the 
interest  his  hearers  took  in  his  conversation,  he 
enlivened  the  voyage  by  a continuous  narration 
of  circumstances  which  had  fallen  under  his  ob- 
servation. 

A legend  seldom  comes  amiss  to  an  English- 
man, and  enthusiasm  is  never  wanting  in  his 
mind  for  magnificent  scenery,  such  as  abounds  on 
this  glorious  river,  which  possesses  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Rhine,  and  superior  grandeur  and 
sublimity.  Perhaps  its  waters  are  scarcely  so 
abounding,  or  its  bed  so  filled  to  the  brim,  as 
that  of  the  Rhine  throughout  its  course ; but,  at 
times,  one  is  half  inclined  to  give  the  palm,  even 
in  this  respect,  to  the  more  majestic  rival  of  the 
beautiful  torrent  now  so  familiar  to  tourists  as 


to  have  become  an  unappreciated  treasure  of 
picturesque  riches. 

The  baron  directed  the  attention  of  his  com- 
panions to  all  that  was  wild  and  striking  in  the 
scenes  around  them.  As  they  passed  Straubing, 
he  told  the  sad  tale  of  poor  Agnes  Bernaoer, 
the  Agnes  de  Castro  of  the  Danube,  whose  fate 
was  even  more  terrible.  The  Englishmen  shud- 
dered as  they  looked  on  the  spot  where  the  old 
bridge  stood,  from  whence  the  fair  unfortunate 
was  cast,  and  felt  inclined  to  reproach  the  very 
waves  which  submitted  to  assist  the  crime  of 
the  cruel  wretch  whose  hook  dragged  the 
shrieking  beauty  under  water,  and  drowned  her 
as  she  struggled  to  reach  the  shore. 

He  told  stories  of  the  dark  Bogenberg,  u 
they  now  approached,  now  lost  it  in  the  wind- 
ings of  the  capricious  river;  and  related  how 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  had  visited  a holy 
hermit  there,  whom  he  beheld,  after  cutting 
down  a tree,  hang  his  ax  upon  a sunbeam,  a 
feat  frequently  performed  by  saints,  who,  in 
days  of  yore,  seemed  to  have  no  other  pegs  for 
their  mantles,  caps,  &c. 

His  Satanic  Majesty  also  figured  as  a con- 
spicuous actor  in  the  baron’s  legends,  and  the 
evidences  of  his  prowess  are  snffieiently  remark- 
able, it  must  be  confessed,  in  these  regions. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine 
any  influence  but  that  of  the  foul  fiend  could 
have  been  exerted  to  place  the  perpendicular 
rock  of  Natternberg  in  the  way  of  the  steamer, 
rising  up  suddenly,  as  it  docs,  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  waters,  and  exhibiting  on  its 
nigged  summit  the  ruins  of  the  famous  castle 
of  Bogen,  to  reach  which  must  have  required 
help  from  the  bad  spirit  himself,  perched  thus 
high  out  of  reach.  The  lords  of  this  castlo 
were,  however,  such  zealous  worshipers  of  his, 
that  doubtless  he  was  not  niggardly  to  them  in 
lending  a helping  hand  when  called  upon. 

It  was  while  the  steamer  was  gliding  past 
the  village  of  Hundersdorf,  which  lies  at  tha 
embouchure  of  the  stream  of  Kinzach,  that  the 
baron  bethought  himself  of  a circumstance 
which  occasioned  him  to  smile,  as  he  exclaimed, 

44  There  is  nothing  very  striking,  you  will 
say,  in  that  little  place ; but  a story  was  once 
told  me  concerning  it  which  gives  it  a sort  of 
fearful  interest.  But  I have  already  tired  you 
with  too  many  of  my  legends,  and  will  spare 
you  this.*’ 

44  By  no  means,”  said  one  of  the  Englishmen. 
44  We  can  not  let  you  off  so.  Of  course,  in  a 
place  so  close  to  the  mysterious  Bogenberg, 
there  must  be  something  more  than  common.” 

44  Oh,  if  you  really  like  to  hear  what  attracts 
me  toward  this  insignificant  village,”  replied 
the  baron,  44 1 am  ready  to  tell  the  story  as  it 
was  told  to  me.” 

His  auditors,  grouping  themselves  round  him 
as  he  spoke,  he  accordingly  continued  as  follows  : 

After  a gloomy  cold  day  the  evening  set  in 
chill  and  dreary,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  I 
had  made  to  reach  Vilshofen  before  dark,  I found 
myselQ  owing  to  various  vexatious  delays.  b«- 
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flighted  in  one  of  the  desolate  passes  of  the 
majestic  mountain  range  which  borders  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube.  The  gloom  became  every 
moment  deeper  and  deeper,  and  to  proceed  ap- 
peared almost  impracticable ; however,  as  the 
prospect  of  passing  the  night  in  the  woods  held 
out  but  small  temptation,  I urged  my  people 
forward,  and  accordingly  we  drove  rapidly  on, 
hoping  at  least  to  reach  some  spot  more  sheltered 
than  the  spectral  valley  where  we  found  ourselves. 
Our  haste  was  of  little  avail ; the  spirits  of  the 
mountains  seemed  to  laugh  our  efforts  to  scorn  j 
and  to  prove  how  much  travelers  are  in  their 
power,  they  so  contrived  it  that  the  wheels  of 
my  carriage  coming  in  contact  with  a heap  of 
rugged  stones,  a violent  overturn  took  place, 
and  our  further  progress  was  altogether  stopped. 
We  had  no  choice  now  but  to  kindle  a fire  under 
a huge  tree,  dispose  our  cloaks  and  baggage  so 
as  to  afford  us  some  protection  from  the  night 
air,  and  wait  for  dawn  before  we  attempted  to 
trust  ourselves  again  in  the  shattered  vehicle. 

Resolving  to  submit  with  a good  grace  to  our 
misfortune,  we  produced  our  stock  of  provisions, 
which  hunger  made  particularly  palatable.  The 
fire  soon  blazed  cheerfully ; and  as  masters  and 
men  drew  round  it,  we  began  to  think  our  ad- 
venture less  woeful  than  we  at  first  considered 
it.  It  was  agreed  that  those  of  our  party  who 
were  the  most  fatigued  should  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure some  sleep,  while  the  watchful  should  nurse 
the  useful  flame  which  not  only  warmed  but 
might  protect  us  from  the  visits  of  wild  animals, 
should  any  be  attracted  toward  our  neighbor- 
hood. We  had  with  us  a stout  Bavarian,  whose 
lively  eyes  told  that  he  had  little  more  inclination 
to  sleep  than  myself:  he  and  I therefore  seated 
ourselves  on  the  knotted  roots  of  the  ancient  oak, 
and  to  beguile  the  time  I asked  him  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  country,  new  at  that  time  to  me, 
but  with  which  he  seemed  well  acquainted. 
We  are  at  this  moment  passing  the  places  he 
named ; and  ho  said  he  had  traversed  these 
mountains  during  many  years,  indeed,  had  we 
followed  his  advico  at  Straubing,  we  had  not 
then  been  sitting  by  the  fire,  benighted  wan- 
derers, listening  to  him  as  you  now  listen  to  me. 

“It  is  unlucky,”  said  the  Bavarian,  “that 
there  is  no  moon,  for  these  heights  look  well  in 
her  broad  light  and  shade ; I could  otherwise 
point  out  to  you  many  a remarkable  spot  here- 
abouts. On  the  summit  of  the  highest  of  these 
mountains  stand  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Stamm- 
achloss  of  Bogenbcrg,  once  belonging  to  the  pow- 
erful counts  of  that  race,  who  lorded  it  over  all 
the  country  they  could  see  from  their  strong- 
hold, far  into  Bohemia.  But  it  is  long  since 
their  revels  are  over,  and  all  is  silent  enough  in 
those  walls,  except  on  the  festivals  of  the  Wahr- 
wolves,  and  then  indeed  there  is  such  a noise 
and  riot  that  one  might  think  the  old  knights 
and  their  vassals  were  once  more  engaged  in 
contest  with  their  ancient  enemies  of  Ortenburg.” 

“ What  mean  you,”  asked  I,  “by  the  Wahr- 
wolves?” 

Ho  stared  with  astonishment. 


“ Is  it  possible,”  said  he,  “ that  you  have  not 
heard  of  them  ? They  are  certainly  more  rare 
of  late  years,  yet  there  are  still  too  many  in  the 
country.” 

“Are  they  banditti?”  said  I,  instinctively 
laying  my  hand  on  my  pistol. 

“ Not  so,”  he  replied ; “ since  you  seem  so 
surprised  I will  explain.  A Wahr-wolf  is  a 
man  who  has  entered  into  a compact  with  the 
Black  Huntsman,  which  enables  him  to  change 
his  human  shape  for  that  of  a wolf,  and  resume 
his  own  form  at  will.  There  are  many  men 
whom  yon  would  never  suspect  of  such  a thing 
who  are  known  to  be  of  the  fraternity.  They 
meet  sometimes  in  bands  and  scour  the  country, 
doing  more  mischief  than  natural  wolves,  for 
when  they  get  into  a farm  they  make  wild 
havoc,  and  are  mighty  beer-drinkers ; sometimes, 
not  content  with  drinking  up  all  the  beer  they 
can  find,  they  pile  up  the  empty  barrels  in  the 
middle  of  the  cellar,  and  go  off  howling  loud 
enough  to  scare  the  whole  country.  You  smile, 
but  I know  a fact  relating  to  one  of  them  which 
many  besides  myself  can  vouch  for  as  having  oc- 
curred. A farmer  from  Straubing,  with  some 
of  his  people,  was  passing  through  these  very 
mountains,  and  being  overtaken  by  night,  as  we 
are,  but  not  like  us  furnished  with  provisions,  one 
of  his  men  offered  to  procure  some  food,  if  they 
would  all  promise  not  to  tell  how  he  did  it. 
Whereupon  he  went  away,  and  in  a short  time 
they  heard  the  howling  of  a wolf;  presently  one 
came  in  sight  bearing  a sheep  which  he  had 
killed.  They  ran  to  hide  themselves,  but  he 
quietly  laid  down  his  prey,  and,  turning  about, 
ran  off  to  the  heights.  Their  companion  re- 
turned not  long  after,  quite  out  of  breath  and 
much  fatigued.  They  proceeded  to  cut  up  and 
roast  part  of  the  slaughtered  animal ; but  none 
of  them  would  hold  fellowship  with  the  man 
afterward,  because  they  knew  him  at  once  to  be 
a Wahr-wolf.” 

“Do  you  really  credit  this?”  said  I;  “and 
could  you  suspect  a companion  of  so  incredible 
a propensity  ?” 

“ When  I tell  you  what  was  witnessed  and 
recounted  to  me  by  my  own  father,”  said  the 
Bavarian,  with  great  gravity,  “you  will  allow 
that  I have  reasons  for  my  belief. 

“ Hundcrsdorf  is  the  native  place  of  our  farhily, 
and  there,  when  mj  father  was  quite  young,  lived 
a mother  and  her  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Agatha.  The  first  w*as  soon  married  to  a worthy 
man,  a farmer,  who  by  ill-luck  took  into  his  service 
a young  fetfow  named  Augustin  Schultes.  No 
one,  to  look  at  him,  would  have  thought  his  face 
boded  rught  but  good,  he  was  so  handsome,  so 
gay,  iznd  obliging. 

“it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  pretty  Agatha,  who  was  the  general  favorite 
of  the  village,  though  somewhat  proud  and  shy. 
At  first  she  looked  down  upon  the  servant  of  her 
brother-in-law,  but  by  degrees  was  won  by  his 
insinuating  behavior,  for  women  seldom  look 
beyond  the  outside.  Her  mother,  however, 
would  not  listen  to  his  or  her  entreaties,  and 
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nothing  but  weeping,  scolding,  and  discontent 
was  to  be  found  in  the  cottage.  All  on  a sud- 
den every  thing  seemed  alteted;  and  whereas 
Augustin  never  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
their  house,  he  was  now  a constant  guest.  By- 
and-by  he  left  off  service  and  bought  a bit  of 
land  of  his  own  and  some  sheep,  having  had, 
according  to  his  own  report,  a legacy  left  him. 
This  latter  circumstance  explained  the  change 
in  the  behavior  of  Agatha’s  mother,  for  a poor 
suitor  and  a rich  one  are  widely  different  persons, 
and  many  who  had  never  said  a word  in  Augustin’s 
favor,  now  came  forward  with  offers  of  friendship. 
Heinrich  Ziegler,  however,  an  unsuccessful  lover 
of  Agatha’s,  was  still  heard  on  all  occasions  to 
speak  slightingly  of  Augustin,  throwing  out  hints 
that  his  money  was  not  got  in  an  honest  way,  so 
that  his  insinuations  filled  the  minds  of  the  neigh- 
bors with  suspicions  which  they  could  not  account 
for.  Some  thought  he  dealt  in  magio,  or  had 
found  the  Great  Secret ; but  none  imagined  the 
truth,  which  at  last  came  to  light. 

44  It  happened  one  evening  that  my  father 
was  returning  from  work,  and  had  to  pass 
through  a small  wood  which  leads  to  the  village ; 
and,  as  the  shades  began  to  fall,  he  hurried  on, 
because  there  are  many  strange  things  happen 
in  these  places  which  no  good  Christian  should 
care  to  look  upon.  Suddenly  he  heard  voices 
not  far  off,  and,  as  he  thought  he  recognized 
them,  he  stopped  to  ascertain,  when  he  clearly 
distinguished  those  of  Heinrich  and  Augustin, 
at  least  so  it  seemed  to  him. 

w 4 Augustin,*  said  the  former,  4 it  is  of  no 
use ; if  you  do  not  resign  her  I will  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  force  you  to  give  her  up ; for 
as  soon  as  it  b known  what  you  are — ’ 

44  4 Tush  !*  interrupted  the  other,  4 what  bet- 
ter are  you  yourself?  Did  we  not  take  the  oath 
together,  and  are  not  you  as  deeply  implicated 
as  I am.  Our  master  provides  us  with  all  we 
want,  and  our  duty  b not  so  very  hard.* 

44  4 1 tell  you,*  muttered  Heinrich,  sullenly, 
4 my  duty  is  much  worse  than  yours ; the  worst 
of  yours  is  over,  mine  b but  begun.  Am  I not 
obliged  to  scour  the  country  in  the  darkest 
night  to  bring  iheep  to  your  fold  ?' 

44  My  father  shuddered,  a fearful  suspicion 
darkened  his  mind,  which  was  soon  confirmed 
by  what  followed.  Heinrich  continued  : 

44  4 You  get  the  reward  and  1 the  pain ; but 
I will  no  longer  endure  it ; either  give  me  up 
the  gold  you  obtain  through  my  means,  or  give 
me  up  Agatha.1 

44  They  then  spoke  together,  too  low  to  be 
heard,  but  my  father  gathered  enough  to  learn 
that  Augustin  promised  to  take  from  his  com- 
rade the  hard  duty  he  complained  of  being 
obliged  to  perform  at  night  j and  still  mutter- 
ing to  each  other  words  of  import  which  my 
father  could  not  comprehend,  they  passed  on, 
and  he,  terrified  and  his  hair  bristling  with  hor- 
ror, hurried  through  the  wood  and  reached 
home  he  scarcely  knew  how. 

44  He  resolved  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  comrades  narrowly,  and  in  a little  time 


observed  that  Augustin’s  looks  were  much  im- 
paired ; that  he  went  about  in  the  daytime 
fatigued  and  haggard,  while  Heinrich,  w ho  be- 
fore was  dull  and  heavy,  assumed  a mure  cheer- 
ful aspect.  At  length  the  time  was  fixed  for 
the  marriage  of  Agatha  and  Augustin,  and  as 
it  approached  he  felt  greatly  disturbed,  on  coo- 
sidering  the  conversation  he  had  overheard  : he 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  voices  or  the  words,  but  he  still  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  conviction  that  the  two 
men  whose  mysterious  words  he  had  Ibtened 
to  were  no  other  than  Augustin  and  Heinrich, 
and  they  were,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
Wahr- wolves ! 

44  The  day  before  the  wedding  was  to  take 
place,  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  cottage,  and 
there  found  Agatha  mother’s  alone ; she  was  sit- 
ting in  the  window,  with  a face  of  vronder  and 
alarm,  and  held  in  her  hand  a small  piece  of 
paper,  which,  as  he  entered,  she  handed  to  him. 

44  4 Read  thb,’  said  she ; 4 you  are  an  old 
friend,  advbe  me  what  to  do  to  save  my  poor 
child.’ 

44  On  the  paper  was  written,  4 Let  Agatha 
fly  from  the  Wahr- wolf.’ 

44  My  father  turned  pale,  and  on  the  widow’s 
earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  assbt  her  with 
his  advice,  he  related  all  he  knew.  Great  was 
her  amazement  and  despair ; the  more  so,  as 
she  felt  certain  that  Agatha  'would  never  credit 
the  fact,  and  must  inevitably  fall  a sacrifice. 
While  we  were  in  thb  perplexity,  we  were 
startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Heinrich. 
Hb  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  wild. 

44  4 You  doubtless  winder,’  said  he,  4 to  see 
me  here,  and  the  more  so  when  I tell  you  that 
I come  as  a saviour  to  your  daughter.  I alone 
have  the  means  of  delivering  her,  and  if  you  will 
confide  in  me,  she  shall  escape  the  fate  which 
hangs  over  her.’ 

44  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  that,  won  over 
by  the  deceitful  persuasions  of  Augustin,  be  had 
consented  to  become  his  companion  in  his  un- 
hallowed proceedings ; but,  having  repented, 
he  now  resolved  to  reveal  the  wricked  practices 
of  his  lato  friend  ; and  if  the  mother  of  Agatha 
would  be  guided  by  him,  he  w'ould  deliver  her 
daughter  from  all  harm.  After  much  difficulty 
the  mother,  by  my  father’s  persuasions,  at  last 
agreed  to  trust  him,  as  no  better  means  offered ; 
and  accordingly,  having  obliged  Heinrich  to 
take  a solemn  oath  of  his  sincerity,  they  resolved 
to  assemble  several  neighbors,  and  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  this  new  friend. 

44  It  was  night  when  the  whole  party  met, 
not  far  from  the  gate  of  Augustin’s  cottage. 
Heinrich  advanced  first,  and,  at  a signal  from 
him,  every  man  concealed  himself  till  it  wras 
observed  that  Augustin  came  out  of  the  house, 
and  proceeded  cautiously  onward  till  he  reached 
the  cemetery  just  without  the  village ; the 
wTatchful  band  still  close  on  his  track. 

44  He  there  began  to  undress  himself,  and 
having  done  so,  hid  his  clothes  under  a grave- 
stone. Scarcely  had  he  finished  this  arrange- 
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meat,  when  the  hoarse  cry  of  a raven  seemed 
to  startle  him,  and  the  sound  was  presently 
answered  by  a low  howl,  when,  to  the  inex- 
pressible horror  of  all  present,  a hideous  wolf 
rushed  forth,  as  if  from  the  tombs,  and  was  lost 
in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

44  No  one  could  stir  from  the  spot  where  each 
stood  but  Heinrich,  who  darted  toward  the 
place  where  the  garments  were  hid,  and  draw- 
ing them  forth,  wrapped  them  in  a heap,  and 
calling  to  the  petrified  group  who  looked  on, 
bade  them  follow.  They  did  so,  and  having 
returned  to  the  village,  prepared  to  complete 
the  directions  of  Heinrich,  who  ordered  a large 
fire  to  be  made,  into  which  all  the  clothes  were 
thrown  ; but,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  among  them 
was  discovered  the  hood  and  vail  of  a female. 
They  were  burned  with  the  rest,  and  as  the  last 
spark  of  the  fire  died  away,  the  face  of  Hein- 
rich seemed  to  have  caught  its  glow,  so  fierce 
was  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  as  he  exclaimed, 

41 4 Now  the  work  of  vengeance  is  complete ; 
now  the  Black  Huntsman  has  his  own !* 

44  He  told  the  trembling  lookers-on  that  on 
the  destruction  of  these  habiliments  depended 
the  Wahr-wolf  *s  power  of  resuming  his  human 
shape,  which  had  now  become  quite  impos- 
sible. 

44  After  all  these  ceremonies,  each  person  re- 
turned to  his  respective  dwelling ; but  my  father 
was  unable  to  obtain  a moment’s  rest  all  night, 
for  the  oontinual  shrieking  of  a raven  close  to 
his  window.  As  day  dawned  the  annoyance 
ceased,  and  he  rose  the  next  morning  hoping 
all  he  had  witnessed  the  preceding  night  was  a 
dream.  However,  he  hastened  to  the  house  of 
Agatha,  and  there  he  found  all  in  confusion  and 
dismay.  She  could  be  nowhere  found,  nor  any 
trace  of  her  discovered.  Heinrich  was  in  more 
consternation  than  any  one,  and  hurried  up  and 
down  almost  distracted. 

44  My  father  now  related  how  his  rest  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  raven, 
and  said  that  such  an  omen  boded  no  good.  He 
then  proposed  seeking  for  the  unfortunate  girl  in 
the  cemetery,  as  perhaps,  her  mysterious  lover 
had  murdered  and  buried  her  in  one  of  the  tombs. 
At  the  mention  of  this  suspicion,  a new  light 
seemed  to  burst  on  the  awe-struck  Heinrich. 
He  suddenly  called  out  in  a piercing  voice, 

44  4 The  hood — the  vail ! — it  is  too  plain,  I 
have  betrayed  him,  and  lost  her  forever.  I 
burnt  her  garments,  and  doubtless,  he  had  taught 
her  his  infernal  art,  so  that  she  can  never  be 
restored  to  her  human  form.  She  will  remain 
a raven,  and  he  a Wahr-wolf,  forever !’ 

44  So  saying,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage, 
and,  with  a wild  look,  rushed  from  the  house. 
No  one  observed  where  he  went,  but,  from  that 
hour,  neither  he,  nor  Augustin,  nor  Agatha, 
were  ever  beheld  in  the  village  of  Hundersdorf; 
though  often,  on  a wintry  night,  the  howling  of 
wolves  is  heard  not  far  off,  and  the  ill-boding 
scream  of  the  raven  is  sure  to  echo  their  horrid 
yells.” 

Such  was  the  wild  tale  of  the  Bavarian ; and 


when  he  had  finished,  I was  so  impressed  with 
the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  the  firm  be- 
lief he  attached  to  this  strange  relation,  that  I 
was  not  sorry  to  hear  the  voices  of  my  awaking 
companions,  nor  unrelieved  to  observe  that  day 
was  breaking.  We  soon  resumed  our  journey, 
and  it  was  with  little  regret  I quitted  the  gloomy 
valley  where  I had  listened  to  the  fearful  legend 
of  the  Wahr-wolf. 

The  superstition  is  scarcely  even  yet  done 
away  with  in  these  parts,  in  spite  of  the  march 
of  civilization,  which  has  sent  steam-boats  on 
the  Danube  to  drive  away  such  follies.  I be- 
lieve, however,  there  are  few  places  now,  except 
in  the  Bohmer-wald,  where  such  monstrous  fables 
are  believed.  Such  a belief  was  once  current  all 
over  France,  and,  indeed,  wherever  wolves  ex- 
isted ; but  as  our  robber  chiefs  and  black  bands 
are  pretty  well  rooted  out,  no  one  has  any  in- 
terest in  keeping  up  the  credit  of  these  imagin- 
ary culprits. 

44But  see,”  exclaimed  the  baron,  44  we  are 
arrived  at  Vilshofen,  and  I am  obliged  to  leave 
off*  my  gossip,  and  allow  you  to  pursue  your  way 
toward  Vienna.  Yonder  are  the  walls  of  my 
domicile,  and  here  I must  bid  you  farewell.” 


A TRUE  GHOST  STORY. 

44  TIID  you  ever  hear,”  said  a friend  once  to 
U me,  44  a real  true  ghost  story,  one  you 
might  depend  upon  ?” 

44  There  are  not  many  such  to  be  heard,”  I 
replied,  44  and  I am  afraid  it  has  never  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  those  who  were  really 
able  to  give  me  a genuine,  well-authenticated 
story.” 

44  Well,  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  say  so 
again ; and  as  it  was  an  adventure  that  happen- 
ed to  myself,  you  can  scarcely  think  it  other 
than  well  authenticated.  I know  you  to  be  no 
coward,  or  I might  hesitate  before  I told  it  to 
you.  You  need  not  stir  the  fire;  there  is  plenp. 
ty  of  light  by  which  you  can  hear  it.  And 
now  to  begin.  I had  been  riding  hard  one  day 
in  the  autumn  for  nearly  five  or  six  hours, 
through  some  of  the  most  tempestuous  weather 
to  which  it  had  ever  been  my  ill  luck  to  be 
exposed.  It  was  just  about  the  time  of  the 
Equinox,  and  perfect  hurricanes  swept  over 
the  hills,  as  if  every  wind  in  heaven  had  broken 
loose,  and  had  gone  mad,  and  on  every  hill  the 
rain  and  driving  sleet  poured  down  in  one  un- 
broken shower. 

44  When  I reached  the  head  of  Wcntford 
valley — you  know  the  place,  a narrow  ravine 
with  rocks  on  one  side,  and  those  rich  full  woods 
(not  that  they  were  very  full  then,  for  the  winds 
had  shaken  them  till  there  was  scarcely  a leaf 
on  their  bare  rustling  branches)  on  the  other, 
with  a clear  little  stream  winding  through  the 
hollow  dell — when  I came  to  the  entrance  of 
this  valley,  weather-beaten  veteran  as  I was, 
I scarcely  knew  bow  to  hold  on  my  way ; tha 
wind^  as  it  were,  held  in  between  the  two  high 
feanks,f|ushed  like  a river  just  broken  loose  into 
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a new  course,  carrying  with  it  a perfeot  sheet 
of  rain,  against  which  my  poor  horse  and  I 
struggled  with  considerable  difficulty : still  I 
went  on,  for  the  village  lay  at  the  other  end, 
and  I had  a patient  to  see  there,  who  had  sent 
a very  urgent  message,  entreating  me  to  come 
to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  slaves  to 
a message,  we  poor  medical  men,  and  I urged 
on  my  poor  jaded  brute  with  a keen  relish  for 
the  warm  fire  and  good  dinner  that  awaited  me 
as  soon  as  I could  see  my  unfortunate  patient, 
and  get  back  to  a home  doubly  valued  on  such 
a day  as  that  in  which  I was  then  out.  It  was 
indeed  dreary  riding  in  such  weather ; and  the 
scene  altogether,  through  which  I passed,  was 
certainly  not  the  most  conducive  toward  raising 
a man’s  spirits;  but  I positively  half  wished 
myself  out  in  it  all  again,  rather  than  sit  the 
hour  I was  obliged  to  spend  by  the  sick-bed  of 
the  wretched  man  I had  been  summoned  to 
visit.  He  had  met  with  an  accident  the  day 
before,  and  as  he  had  been  drinking  up  to  the 
time,  and  the  people  had  delayed  sending  for 
me,  I found  him  in  a frightful  state  of  fever; 
and  it  was  really  an  awful  thing  either  to  look 
at  or  to  hear  him.  He  was  delirious,  and  per- 
fectly furious;  and  his  face,  swelled  with  pas- 
sion, and  crimson  with  the  fever  that  was  burn- 
ing him  up,  was  a sight  to  frighten  children, 
and  not  one  calculated  to  add  to  the  tranquillity 
even  of  full-grown  men.  I dare  say  you  think 
me  very  weak,  and  that  I ought  to  have  been 
inured  to  such  things,  minding  his  ravings  no 
more  than  the  dash  of  the  rain  against  the  win- 
dow; but,  during  the  whole  of  my  practice,  1 
had  never  seen  man  or  woman,  in  health  or  in 
fever,  in  so  frightful  a state  of  furiou'k  frenzy, 
with  the  impress  of  every  bad  passion  stamped 
so  broadly  and  fearfully  upon  the  face ; and,  in 
the  miserable  hovel  that  then  held  mo  with  his 
old  witch-like  mother  standing  by,  the  babel  of 
the  wind  and  rain  outside  added  to  the  ravings 
of  the  wretched  creature  within.  I began  to 
feel  neither  in  a happy  nor  an  enviable  frame 
of  mind.  There  is  nothing  so  frightful  as  where 
the  reasonable  spirit  seems  to  abandon  man’s 
body,  and  leave  it  to  a fiend  instead. 

14  After  an  hour  or  more  waiting  patiently  by 
bis  bedside,  not  liking  to  leave  the  helpless  old 
woman  alone  with  so  dangerous  a companion 
(for  I could  not  answer  for  any  thing  he  might 
do  in  his  frenzy),  I thought  that  the  remedies 
by  which  I hoped  in  some  measure  to  subdue 
the  fever,  seemed  beginning  to  take  effect,  and 
that  I might  leave  him,  promising  to  send  all 
that  was  necessary,  though  fearing  much  that 
he  had  gone  beyond  all  my  power  to  restore 
him ; and  desiring  that  I might  immediately  be 
called  back  again,  should  he  get  worse  instead 
of  better,  w hich  I felt  almost  certain  would  be 
the  case,  I hastened  homeward,  glad  enough  to 
be  leaving  wretched  huts  and  laving  men,  driv- 
ing rain  and  windy  hills,  for  a comfortable  house, 
dry  clothes,  a w’arm  fire,  and  a good  dinner. 
I think  I never  saw  such  a fire  in  my  lifiMS  tfyp 
one  that  blazed  up  my  chimney ; it  $£> 


wonderfully  w’arm  and  bright,  and  there  seemed 
an  indescribable  air  of  comfort  about  the  room 
which  I had  never  noticed  before.  One  would 
have  thought  I should  have  enjoyed  it  all  in- 
tensely  after  my  wet  ride,  but  throughout  the 
whole  evening,  the  scenes  of  the  day  would  keep 
recurring  to  my  mind  with  most  uncomfortable 
distinctness,  and  it  wTas  in  vain  that  I endeavored 
to  forget  it  all  in  a book,  one  of  my  old  favorites 
too ; so  at  last  I fairly  gave  up  the  attempt  as 
the  hideous  face  would  come  continually  between 
my  eyes  and  an  especially  good  passage  ; and  I 
went  off  to  bed  heartily  tired,  and  expecting 
sleep  very  readily  to  visit  me.  Nor  was  I disap- 
pointed : I was  soon  deep  asleep,  though  my  last 
thought  was  on  the  little  valley  I bad  left.  How 
long  this  heavy  and  dreamless  sleep  continued,  I 
can  not  tell,  but  gradually  I felt  consciousness  re- 
turning, in  the  shape  of  the  very  thoughts  with 
whieh  I fell  asleep,  and  at  last  I opened  my  eyes, 
thoroughly  roused  by  a heavy  blow  at  my  win- 
dow. I can  not  describe  my  horror,  when,  by  the 
light  of  a moon  struggling  among  the  heavy 
surge-like  clouds,  I saw  the  very  face,  the  (ace 
of  that  man  looking  in  at  me  through  the  case- 
ment, the  eyes  distended  and  the  face  pressed 
close  to  the  glass.  I started  up  in  bed,  to  con- 
vince myself  that  I really  was  awake,  and  not 
suffering  from  some  frightful  dream;  there  it 
staid,  perfectly  moveless,  its  wide  ghastly  eyes 
fixed  unwaveringly  on  mine,  which,  by  a kind 
of  fascination,  became  equally  fixed  and  rigid, 
gazing  upon  the  dreadful  face,  which  afime 
without  a body  was  visible  at  the  window,  un- 
less an  indefinable  black  shadow,  that  seemed 
to  float  beyond  it,  might  be  fancied  into  one. 
I can  scarcely  tell  how  long  I so  sat  looking  at 
it,  but  I remember  something  of  a rushing 
sound,  a feeling  of  relief,  a falling  exhausted 
back  upon  my  pillow,  and  then  I awoke  in  the 
morning  ill  and  unrefreshed.  1 was  ill  at  ease, 
and  the  first  question  I asked,  on  coming  down 
stairs,  was,  whether  any  messenger  had  come 
to  summon  me  to  Wentford.  A messenger  had 
come,  they  told  me,  but  it  was  to  say  I need 
trouble  myself  no  further,  as  the  man  was  al- 
ready beyond  all  aid,  having  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  night.  I never  felt  so  strangely 
in  my  life  as  when  they  told  me  this,  and  my 
brain  almost  reeled  as  the  events  of  the  previous 
day  and  night  passed  through  my  mind  in  rapid 
succession.  That  I had  seen  something  super- 
natural in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  I had 
never  doubted,  but  when  the  sun  shone  brightly 
into  my  room  in  the  morning,  through  the  same 
window,  wriiore  I had  seen  so  frightful  and 
strange  a sight  by  the  spectral  light  of  the 
moon,  I began  to  believe  more  it  was  a die&m, 
and  endeavored  to  ridicule  myself  out  of  all  un- 
comfortable feelings,  which,  nevertheless,  1 could 
not  quite  shake  off.  Haunted  by  what  I con- 
sidered a painful  dream,  I left  my  room,  and 
the  first  thing  I heard  was  a confirmation  of 
what  I had  been  for  the  last  hour  endeavoring 
to  .reason  and  ridicule  myself  out  of  believing. 
It  was  some  hours  before  I could  recover  my 
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ordinary  tranquillity;  and  then  it  came  back, 
not  slowly  as  you  might  have  expected,  as  the 
impression  gradually  wore  off,  and  time  wrought 
his  usual  changes  in  mind  as  in  body,  but  sud- 
denly— by  the  discovery  that  our  large  white 
owl  had  escaped  during  the  night,  and  had 
honored  my  window  with  a visit  before  he  be- 
came quite  accustomed  to  his  liberty.” 

[From  the  London  Critic.] 

SKETCHES  OF  LIFE.  BY  A RADICAL. 

IT  was  an  error  to  call  this  work  • the  auto- 
biography of  an  individual.  It  is  a picturing 
—faithful,  minute,  and  eloquent— of  the  hard- 
ships, the  sufferings,  and  the  miseries  endured 
by  a large  mass  of  our  fellow  men.  It  is  an 
earnest  and  honest  exposure  of  the  hollowness 
that  infests  English  society — an  insight  to  the 
weakness  of  the  substratum.  It  shows  what 
education  should  have  done,  and  what  corrup- 
tion really  has  done.  Alton  Locke  is  also  a 
personification  of  the  failings,  as  well  as  of  the 
sufferings,  that  make  up  the  sum  of  existence  of 
a large  class. 

The  author  has  effectually  carried  out  his 
design — we  will  not  say  altogether  with  artistic 
consistency,  or  with  book-making  propriety. 
We  know  it  is  deemed  a great  offense  against 
taste  to  make  a novel  the  medium  of  exposing 
social  dangers,  or  political  inequalities  and 
wrongs.  We  know  that  those  who  stick  up  for 
“the  model,”  would  have  a fiction  all  fiction, 
or  at  least  that  the  philosophy  be  very  subor- 
dinate, and  the  social  aim  be  hidden  so  com- 
pletely as  not  to  be  discernible  excepting  to  the 
professional  reader.  But  Alton  Locke  is  an 
exception  to  all  these  objections.  Spite  of  its 
defects,  it  is  a perfect  work — perfect,  that  it  is 
invested  with  an  air  of  the  wildest  romance, 
while  it'gees  home  to  the  heart  and  the  judg- 
ment as  a faithful  picture — perfect,  that  it  is 
eloquent  and  natural,  and  consistent  with  itself. 
It  is  one  of  those  books  which  defy  classification. 
We  have  not  seen  its  like.  And  to  those  readers 
who  accept  our  eulogy  in  earnest,  Alton  Locke 
will  ever  remain  a token  of  rioh  enjoyment,  and 
a memento  that  1850  did  produce  at  least  one 
eberishablo  book. 

The  story  of  the  biography  will  not  impress 
00  much  or  so  favorably  as  the  style.  The 
hero  is  a widow’s  only  child  : his  mother  i9  a 
•tern  Calvinist.  Her  teachings,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  vipers  in  religious  form  who  come  to 
administer  consolation  and  to  drink  the  old  lady’s 
tea,  are  hateful  to  an  intense  degree  to  Alton. 
He  is  of  a poetic  temperament,  and  a great  ad- 
mirer of  nature.  Opportunities  of  indulging 
bis  natural  tastes  are  dented  him.  Born  in  a 
close  London  street,  very  rigidly  watched  and 
governed  by  his  mother  and  the  good  men  who 
come  to  visit  her,  his  life  is  any  thing  but  pleas- 
ant.  But  he  subsequently  becomes  a tailor, 
reads  largely,  writes  verses,  turns  Chartist,  falls 

* Alton  Lockk,  Tailor  aud  Poet— An  Autobiography. 
In  tho  pruh«  of  Me  oars.  Harper  and  Brother*  1 
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in  love,  and  is  imprisoned  for  spouting  Chartism. 

The  upshot  of  his  rough  life  is,  that  he  becomes 
a true  Christian. 

Several  characters  are  hit  off  with  great  per- 
fection. Such  is  the  mother  of  Alton;  and 
such  is  Sandye  Mackaye,  a friend  to  whom 
the  boy  .occasionally  ran  for  sympathy,  and  to 
borrow  books. 

But  we  will  now  draw  upon  the  pages  of 
the  work  itself,  merely  repeating  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  composition,  and  one  which  men  ia 
high  places  would  do  well  to  ponder.  It  is  a 
growth  from  the  defects  of  our  time,  and  should 
bo  taken  as  a presage  that  change  must  como. 

The  working-men  of  this  country  will  be  in- 
debted to  Alton  Locke  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  pleads  their  cause ; all  men  should  be  grati- 
fied that  the  warning  voice,  which  he  will  in- 
evitably  be  deemed,  is  so  moderate  in  tone  and 
so  philosophical  in  manner. 

Alton’s  youth,  we  have  said,  was  not  happy. 

The  following  are  his  descriptions  of  his  mother, 
and  one  of  her  associates : 

Alton’s  mother  and  the  missionary. 

“ My  mother  moved  by  rule  and  method ; bjr 
God’s  law,  as  she  considered,  and  that  only 
She  seldom  smiled.  Her  word  was  absolute 
She  never  commanded  twice,  without  punish- 
ing. And  yet  there  were  abysses  of  unspoken 
tenderness  in  her,  as  well  as  clear,  sound, 
womanly  sense  and  insight.  But  she  thought 
herself  as  much  bound  to  keep  down  all  tender- 
ness as  if  she  had  been  some  ascetic  of  tho 
middle  ages — so  do  extremes  meet!  It  was 
* carnal,’  she  considered.  She  had  as  yet  no 
right  to  have  any  ‘spiritual  affection’  for  us. 

We  were  still  ‘children  of  wrath  and  of  tho 
devil’ — not  yet  ‘convinced  of  sin,1  ‘converted, 
born  again.’  She  bad  no  more  spiritual  bond 
with  us,  she  thought,  than  she  had  with  a 
heathen  or  a papist.  She  dared  not  even  pray 
for  our  conversion,  earnestly  as  she  prayed  oa 
every  other  subject.  For  though  the  majority 
of  her  sect  would  have  dono  so,  her  clear, 
logical  sense  would  yield  to  no  such  tender  in- 
consistency. Had  it  not  been  decided  from  all 
eternity?  We  were  elect,  or  we  were  repro- 
bate. Could  her  prayers  alter  that?  If  He 
had  chosen  us,  He  would  call  us  in  His  owe 

good  time  : and,  if  not, . Only,  again  and 

again,  as  I afterward  discovered  from  a journal 
of  hers,  she  used  to  beseech  God  with  agonized 
tears  to  set  her  mind  at  rest  by  revealing  to  her 
His  will  toward  us.  For  that  comfort  she  could 
at  least  rationally  pray.  But  she  received  no 
answer.  Poor,  beloved  mother  1 If  thou  oouldst 
not  read  the  answer,  written  in  every  flower 
and  every  sunbeam,  written  in  the  very  fact  of 
our  existence  here  at  all,  what  answer  would 
have  sufficed  thee  ? And  yet,  with  all  tbis^ 
she  kept  the  strictest  watch  over  our  morality. 

Fear,  of  course,  was  the  only  motive  she  em- 
ployed ; for  how  could  our  still  carnal  under- 

•ngs  bo  affected  with  love  to  God?  And 
b herself  was  too  paltry  and  temporary  to 
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he  urged  by  one  who  knew  that  her  life  was 
uncertain,  and  who  was  always  trying  to  go 
down  to  deepest  eternal  ground  and  reason  of 
every  thing,  and  take  her  stand  upon  that.  So 
our  god,  or  gods  rather,  till  we  were  twelve 
years  old,  were  hell,  the  rod,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  public  opinion.  Yet  under 
them,  not  they,  but  something  deeper  far,  both 
in  her  and  us,  preserved  us  pure.  Call  it 
natural  character,  conformation  of  the  spirit — 
conformation  of  the  brain,  if  you  like,  if  you  are 
a scientific  man  and  a phrenologist.  I never 
yet  could  dissect  and  map  out  my  own  being, 
or  my  neighbor’s,  as  you  analysts  do. 

“ My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as  I opened  the 
door  to  them,  and  sunk  back  again  to  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  my  inner  man  when  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  face  and  figure  of  the  missionary — a 
squat,  red-faced,  pig-eyed,  low-browed  man, 
with  great  soft  lips  that  opened  back  to  his  very 
ears;  sensuality,  conceit,  and  cunning  marked 
on  every  feature — an  innate  vulgarity,  from 
which  the  artisan  and  the  child  recoil  with  an 
instinct  as  true,  perhaps  truer,  than  that  of  the 
courtier,  showing  itself  in  every  tone  and  mo- 
tion— I shrunk  into  a corner,  so  crest-fallen  that 
I could  not  even  exert  myself  to  hand  round  the 
bread-and-butter,  for  which  I got  duly  scolded 
afterward.  Oh  I that  man ! — how  he  bawled 
and  contradicted,  and  laid  down  the  law,  and 
spoke  to  my  mother  in  a fondling,  patronizing 
way,  which  made  me,  I knew  not  why,  boil 
over  with  jealousy  and  indignation.  How  he 
filled  his  teacup  half  full  of  the  white  sugar  to 
buy  which  my  mother  had  curtailed  her  yester- 
day’s dinner — how  he  drained  the  few  remain- 
ing drops  of  the  three-penny  worth  of  cream, 
with  which  Susan  was  stealing  off  to  keep  it  as 
an  unexpected  treat  for  my  mother  at  breakfast 
nqxt  morning — how  he  talked  of  the  natives, 
not  as  St.  Paul  might  of  his  converts,  but  as  a 
planter  might  of  his  slaves;  overlaying  all  his 
unintentional  confessions  of  his  own  greed  and 
prosperity,  with  cant,  flimsy  enough  for  even  a 
boy  to  see  through,  while  his  eyes  were  not 
blinded  with  the  superstition  that  a man  must 
be  pious  who  sufficiently  interlards  his  speech 
with  a jumble  of  old  English  picked  out  of  our 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Such  was 
the  man  I saw.  I don’t  deny  that  all  are  not 
like  him.  1 believe  there  are  noble  men  of  all 
denominations  doing  their  best,  according  to  their 
light,  all  over  the  world ; but  such  was  the  one 
I saw — and  the  men  who  are  sent  home  to 
plead  the  missionary  cause,  whatever  the  men 
may  be  like  who  stay  behind  and  work,  are, 
from  my  small  experience,  too  often  such.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  rule  that  many  of  those 
who  go  abroad  as  missionaries,  go  simply  be- 
cause they  are  men  of  such  inferior  powers  and 
attainments  that  if  they  staid  in  England  they 
would  starve.” 

Alton’s  study. 

M 

“ I slept  in  a little  lean-to  garret  at  thi|M|ck 


of  the  house,  some  ten  feet  long  by  stc  wide. 
I could  just  stand  upright  against  the  inmr  wall, 
while  the  roof  on  the  other  side  ran  down  to  the 
floor.  There  was  n6  fire-place  in  it  or  any 
means  of  ventilation.  No  wonder  I coughed  all 
night  accordingly,  and  woke  about  two  every 
morning  with  choking  throat  and  aching  head. 
My  mother  often  said  that  the  room  was  ‘too 
small  for  a Christian  to  sleep  in,  but  where  could 
she  get  a better?’  Such  was  my  only  study. 
I could  not  use  it  as  such,  however,  at  night 
without  discovery;  for  my  mother  carefully 
looked  in  every  evening,  to  see  that  my  candle 
was  out.  But  when  my  kind  cough  woke  me, 
I rose,  and  creeping  like  a mouse  about  the 
room — for  my  mother  and  sister  slept  in  the 
next  chamber,  and  every  sound  was  audible 
through  the  narrow  partition — I drew  my  dar- 
ling books  out  from  under  a board  in  tbe  floor 
one  end  of  which  I had  gradually  loosened  at 
odd  minutes,  and  with  them  a rushlight,  earned 
by  running  on  messages,  or  by  taking  bits  of 
work  home,  and  finishing  them  for  my  fellows. 
No  wonder  that  with  this  scanty  rest,  and  this 
complicated  exertion  of  hands,  eyes,  and  brain, 
followed  by  the  long  dreary  day’s  work  of  the 
shop,  my  health  began  to  fail;  my  eyes  grew 
weaker  and  weaker;  my  cough  became  more 
acute ; my  appetite  failed  me  daily.  My  mother 
noticed  the  change,  and  questioned  me  about  it, 
affectionately  enough.  But  I durst  not,  alas! 
tell  the  truth.  It  was  not  one  offense,  but  the 
arrears  of  months  of  disobedience  which  I should 
have  had  to  confesss ; and  so  arose  infinite  false 
j excuses,  and  petty  prevarications,  which  embit- 
tered and  clogged  still  more  my  already  over- 
tasked spirit.  Before  starting  forth  to  walk 
two  miles  to  the  shop  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  I sat  some  three  or  four  hours  shiver- 
ing on  my  bed,  putting  myself  into  cramped  and 
painful  postures,  not  daring  even  to  cough,  lest 
my  mother  should  fancy  me  unwell,  and  come 
in  to  see  me,  poor  dear  soul ! — my  eyes  aching 
over  the  page,  my  feet  wrapped  np  in  the  l>ed- 
clothes  to  keep  them  from  the  miserable  pain 
of  the  cold ; longing,  watching,  dawn  after 
dawn,  for  the  kind  summer  mornings,  when  I 
should  need  no  candlelight.  Look  at  the  picture 
awhile,  ye  comfortable  folks,  who  take  down 
from  your  shelves  what  books  you  like  best  at 
the  moment,  and  then  lie  back,  amid  prints  and 
statuettes,  to  grow  wise  in  an  easy  chair,  with 
a blazing  fire  and  a camphine  lamp.  The 
lower  classes  uneducated  1 Perhaps  you  would 
be  so  too,  if  learning  cost  you  the  pri vatic* 
which  it  costs  some  of  them.” 

But  Alton  read  largely,  notwithstanding  bis 
privations.  What  of  his  time  was  not  spent  on 
the  tailor’s  board,  was  devoted  to  the  writings 
of  the  great  spirits  of  the  age.  On  a holiday 
he  visited  the  National  Gallery,  and  learned  to 
love  and  bless  the  painters.  He  studied  nar- 
rowly Milton  and  Tennyson,  and  many  other 
writers,  and  among  them  “that  great  prose 
poem,  the  single  epio  of  modern  days,  Tuosus 
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Carlyle’s  French  Revolution.”  Alton’s  day- 
dreams were  more  numerous  than  we  should 
imagine  are  those  of  the  majority  of  men  who 
are  steeped  in  poverty  as  he  was ; and  he  has 
described  them  well.  When  he  did  learn  to 
walk  into  the  fields,  he  truly  enjoyed  the  liberty 
thus  attained. 

THE  FIRST  SIP  OF  FREEDOM. 

“It  was  a glorious  morning  at  the  end  of 
May;  and  when  I escaped  from  the  pall  of 
smoke  which  hung  over  the  city.  I found  the 
sky  a sheet  of  cloudless  blue.  How  I watched 
for  the  ending  of  the  rows  of  houses,  which  lined 
the  road  for  miles — the  great  roots  of  London, 
running  far  out  into  the  country,  up  which 
poured  past  me  an  endless  stream  of  food,  and 
merchandise,  and  human  beings — the  sap  of  the 
huge  metropolitan  life-tree ! How  each  turn 
of  the  road  opened  a fresh  line  of  terraces  or 
villas,  till  hope  deferred  made  the  heart  sick, 
and  the  country  seemed — like  the  place  where 
the  rainbow  touches  the  ground,  or  the  El  Do- 
rado of  Raleigh’s  Guiana  settlers — always  a 
little  farther  off!  How,  between  gaps  in  the 
houses  right  and  left,  I caught  tantalizing 
glimpses  of  green  fields,  shut  from  me  by  dull 
lines  of  high-spiked  palings  I How  I peeped 
through  gates  and  over  fences  at  trim  lawns  and 
gardens,  and  longed  to  stay,  and  admire,  and 
speculate  on  the  names  of  the  strange  plants 
and  gaudy  flowers ; and  then  hurried  on,  always 
expecting  to  find  something  still  finer  ahead — 
something  really  worth  stopping  to  look  at — till 
the  houses  thickened  again  into  a street,  and  I 
found  myself,  to  my  disappointment,  in  the  midst 
of  a town  ! And  then  more  villas  and  palings ; 
and  then  a village  : when  would  they  stop,  those 
endless  houses  ? At  last  they  did  stop.  Grad- 
ually the  people  whom  I passed  began  to  look 
more  and  more  rural,  and  more  toil-worn  and 
ill-fed.  The  houses  ended,  cattle  yards  and 
farm  buildings  appeared  ; and  right  and  left, 
far  away,  spread  the  low  rolling  sheet  of  green 
meadows  and  corn-fields.  Oh,  the  joy ! The 
lawns  with  their  high  elms  and  firs,  the  green 
hedgerows,  the  delicate  hue  and  scent  of  the 
fresh  clover-fields,  the  steep  clay  banks  where  I 
stopped  to  pick  nosegays  of  wild  flowers,  and 
became  again  a child— and  then  recollected  my 
mother,  and  a walk  with  her  on  the  river  bank 
toward  the  Red  House.  I hurried  on  again, 
but  could  not  be  unhappy,  while  my  eyes  ranged 
free,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  over  the  check- 
ered squares  of  cultivation,  over  glittering  brooks, 
and  hills  quivering  in  the  green  haze,  while  above 
hung  the  skylarks,  pouring  out  their  souls  in 
melody.  And  then,  as  the  sun  grew  hot,  and 
the  larks  dropped  one  by  one  into  the  growing 
com,  the  new  delight  of  the  blessed  silence  ! I 
listened  to  the  stillness ; for  neise  had  been  my 
native  element ; I had  become  in  London  quite 
unconscious  of  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  human 
sea,  casting  up  mire  and  dirt.  And  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  crashing,  confusing 
hubbub  had  flowed  away,  and  left  my  brain 


calm  and  free.  How  I felt  at  that  moment  a 
capability  of  clear,  bright  meditation,  which 
was  as  new  to  me,  as  I believe  it  would  have 
been  to  most  Londoners  in  my  position.  I can 
not  help  fancying  that  our  unnatural  atmosphere 
of  excitement,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  is  to 
blame  for  very  much  of  the  working-men’s  rest- 
lessness and  fierceness.  As  it  was,  I felt  that 
every  step  forward,  every  breath  of  fresh  air, 
gave  me  new  life.  I had  gone  fifteen  miles  be- 
fore I recollected  that,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  months,  I had  not  coughed  since  I rose.” 

The  following  is  the  utterance  in  a more 
eloquent  mode,  of  some  startling  facts  revealed 
by  the  London  Correspondent  of  The  Morning 
Chronicle : 

THE  TERRORS  OF  THE  COMPETITIVE  SYSTEM. 

“ Well : one  day  our  employer  died.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  old  sort  of  fashionable  West-end 
tailors  in  the  fast  decreasing  honorable  trade; 
keeping  a modest  shop,  hardly  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  a dwelling-house,  except  by  his  name 
on  the  window  blinds.  He  paid  good  prices  for 
work,  though  not  as  good,  of  course,  as  he  had 
given  twenty  years  before,  and  prided  himself 
upon  having  all  his  work  done  at  home.  His 
work-rooms,  as  I have  said,  were  no  elysiums ; 
but  still,  as  good,  alas  ! as  those  of  three  tailors 
out  of  four.  He  was  proud,  luxurious,  foppish ; 
but  he  was  honest  and  kindly  enough,  and  did 
many  a generous  thing  by  men  who  had  been 
long  in  his  employ.  At  all  events,  bis  journey- 
men could  live  on  what  he  paid  them. 

u But  his  son,  succeeding  to  the  business,  de- 
termined, like  Rehoboam  of  old,  to  go  ahead 
with  the  times.  Fired  with  the  great  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century — at  least  with  that  one 
which  is  vulgarly  considered  its  especial  glory 
— he  resolved  to  make  haste  to  be  rich.  His 
father  had  made  money  very  slowly  of  late; 
while  dozens,  who  had  begun  business  long  after 
him,  had  now  retired  to  luxurious  ease  and  sub- 
urban villas.  Why  should  he  remain  in  the 
minority  ? Why  should  he  not  get  rich  as  fast 
as  he  could  ? Why  should  he  stick  to  the  old, 
slow-going,  honorable  trade  ? Out  of  some  450 
West-end  tailors,  there  were  not  one  hundred 
left  who  were  old-fashioned  and  stupid  enough 
to  go  on  keeping  down  their  own  profits  by 
having  all  their  work  done  at  home  and  at  first- 
hand. Ridiculous  scruples  I The  government 
knew  none  such.  Were  n<  t the  army  clothes, 
the  post-office  clothes,  the  policemen’s  clothes, 
furnished  by  contractors  and  sweaters,  who  hired 
the  work  at  low  prices,  and  let  it  out  again  to 
journeymen  at  still  lower  ones?  Why  should 
he  pay  his  men  two  shillings  where  the  govern- 
ment paid  them  one?  Were  there  not  cheap 
houses  even  at  the  West-end,  which  bad  saved 
several  thousands  a year  merely  by  reducing 
their  workmen’s  wages  ? And  if  the  workmen 
chose  to  take  lower  wages,  he  was  not  bound 
?Aetu$tUy  to  make  them  a present  of  more  than 
they  aHted  for.  They  would  go  to  the  cheapest 
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market  for  any  thing  they  wanted,  and  so  must 
he.  Besides,  wages  had  really  been  quite  ex- 
orbitant. Half  his  men  threw  each  of  them  as 
much  money  away  in  gin  and  beer  yearly,  as 
would  pay  two  workmen  at  a cheap  house.  Why 
was  he  to  be  robbing  his  family  of  comforts  to 
pay  for  their  extravagance  ? And  charging  his 
customers,  too,  unnecessarily  high  prices — it 
was  really  robbing  the  public  I 

44  Such,  I suppose,  were  some  of  the  argu- 
ments which  led  to  an  official  announcement, 
one  Saturday  night,  that  our  young  employer 
intended  to  enlarge  his  establishment,  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  business  in  the  ‘show 
trade  ;*  and  that,  emulous  of  Messrs.  Aaron, 
Levi,  and  the  rest  of  that  class,  magnificent 
alterations  were  to  take  place  in  the  premises, 
to  make  room  for  which  our  work-rooms  were 
to  be  demolished,  and  that  for  that  reason — for 
of  course  it  was  only  for  that  reason — all  work 
would  in  future  be  given  out,  to  be  made  up  at 
the  men’s  own  homes.  ...... 

44  4 We  were  all  bound  to  expect  this.  Every 
working  tailor  must  come  to  this  at  last,  on  the 
present  system ; and  we  are  only  lucky  in  hav- 
ing been  spared  so  long.  You  all  know  where 
this  will  end — in  the  same  misery  as  fifteen 
thousand  out  of  twenty  thousand  of  our  class 
are  enduring  now.  We  shall  become  the  slaves, 
often  the  bodily  prisoners,  of  Jews,  middlemen, 
and  sweaters,  who  draw  their  livelihood  out  of 
our  starvation.  We  shall  have  to  face,  as  the 
rest  have,  ever  decreasing  prices  of  labor,  ever 
increasing  profits  made  out  of  that  labor  by  the 
contractors  who  will  employ  us — arbitrary  lines, 
inflicted  at  the  caprice  of  hirelings — the  compc- 
tion  of  women,  and  children,  and  starving  Irish 
—our  hours  of  w'ork  w’iil  increase  one-third,  our 
actual  pay  decrease  to  less  than  one-half;  and 
in  all  this  we  shall  have  no  hope,  no  chance  of 
improvement  in  w'ages,  but  ever  more  penury, 
slavery,  misery,  as  w7e  are  pressed  on  by  those 
who  are  sucked  by  fifties — almost  by  hundreds 
—yearly,  out  of  the  honorable  trade  in  which 
we  were  brought  up,  into  the  infernal  system  of 
contract  w'ork,  which  is  devouring  our  trade  and 
many  others,  body  and  soul.  Our  wives  w'ill 
be  forced  to  sit  up  night  and  day  to  help  us ; 
our  children  must  labor  from  the  cradle  without 
chance  of  going  to  school,  hardly  of  breathing 
the  fresh  air  of  heaven ; our  boys,  as  they  grow 
up,  must  turn  beggars  or  paupers ; our  daugh- 
ters, as  thousands  do,  must  eke  out  their  miser- 
able earnings  by  prostitution.  And  after  all,  a 
whole  family  will  not  gain  what  one  of  ub  had 

been  doing,  as  yet,  single-handed.’ 

44  * Government — government  ? You  a tailor, 
and  not  know  that  government  are  the  very  au- 
thors of  this  system?  Not  to  know  that  they 
first  set  the  example,  by  getting  the  army  and 
navy  clothes  made  by  contractors,  and  taking 
the  lowest  tenders  ? Not  to  know  that  the  po- 
lice clothes,  the  postmen’s  clothes,  the  convicts’ 
clothes,  are  all  contracted  for  on  the  same  in- 
fernal plan,  by  sweaters,  and  sweaters’ 
ers,  and  sweaters’  sweaters’  sweaters,  till  gov* 
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ernment  work  is  just  the  very  last,  lowest  re- 
source to  which  a poor,  st&rved-out  wretch  be- 
takes himself  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  ? 

Why,  the  government  prices,  in  almost  every 
department,  are  half,  and  less  than  hal(^  the 
very  lowest  living  price.  I tell  you,  the  care- 
less iniquity  of  government  about  these  things 
will  come  out  some  day.  It  will  be  known,  the 
whole  abomination ; and  future  generations  will 
class  it  with  the  tyrannies  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors and  the  Norman  barons.  W'hy,  it  s a fact, 
that  the  colonels  of  the  regiments — noblemen, 
most  of  them — make  their  own  vile  profit  oat 
of  us  tailors — out  of  the  pauperism  of  the  men, 
the  slavery  of  the  children,  the  prostitution  of 
the  women.  They  get  so  much  a uniform  al- 
lowed them  by  government  to  clothe  the  men 
with ; and  then — then,  they  let  out  the  jobs  to 
the  contractors  at  less  than  half  what  govern- 
ment give  them,  and  pocket  the  difference.  And 
then  you  talk  of  appealing  to  government !’  ” 

Only  Dickens  or  Thackeray  could  have 
rivaled  the  following  sketeh  of  a discussion  on 

THE  BEAL  OFFICE  OF  POETRY. 

11 4 What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Mackaye !’  asked 
I,  with  a doleful  and  disappointed  visage. 

44  4 Mean — why,  if  God  had  meant  ye  to  writs 
about  Pacifies,  He’d  ha  put  ye  there — and  be- 
cause He  means  ye  to  write  a boot  London 
town,  He’s  put  ye  there — and  gien  ye  an  unco 
sharp  taste  o’  the  ways  o’t;  and  I’ll  gie  ye 
anither.  Come  along  wi’  me.’ 

44  And  he  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  hardly 
giving  me  time  to  put  on  my  hat,  marched  me 
out  into  the  streets,  and  away  through  Clare 
Market  to  St.  Giles’s. 

14  It  was  a foul,  chilly,  foggy  Saturday  night. 

From  the  butchers’  and  greengrocers’  shops  the 
gas-lights  flared  and  flickered,  wild  and  ghastly, 
over  haggard  groups  of  slip-shod,  dirt}’  w omen, 
bargaining  for  scraps  of  stole  meat,  and  frost- 
bitten vegetables,  wrangling  about  short  weight 
and  bad  quality.  Fish-stalls  and  fruit-stalk 
lined  the  edge  of  the  greasy  pavement,  sending 
up  odors  as  foul  as  the  language  of  the  sellers 
and  buyers.  Blood  and  sewer-water  crawled 
from  under  doors  and  out  of  spouts,  and  reeked 
down  the  gutters  among  ofTal,  animal  and  vege- 
table, in  every  stage  of  putrefaction.  Foul  va- 
pors rose  from  cow-sheds  and  slaughter-houses, 
and  the  doorw7ays  of  undrained  alleys,  w’here  the 
inhabitants  carried  the  filth  out  on  their  shoes 
from  the  back  yard  into  the  court,  and  from  the 
court  up  into  the  main  street;  w’hile  above 
hanging  like  cliffs  over  the  streets — those  nar- 
row, brawling  torrents  of  filth,  and  poverty,  and 
sin — the  houses  with  their  teeming  load  of  Ufa 
were  piled  up  into  the  dingy  choking  night.  A 
ghastly,  deafening,  sickeniug  sight  it  was.  Go, 
scented  Belgravian ! and  see  what  London  is ! and 
then  go  to  the  library  which  God  has  given  thee 
—one  often  fears  in  vain — and  see  what  science 
says  this  London  might  be ! 

44  4 Ay,*  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  be  strode 
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along,  “sing  awa ; get  yoursel’  wi’  child  wi’ 
pretty  fancies  and  gran’  words,  like  the  rest  of 
the  poets,  and  gang  to  hell  for  it.’ 

“ 4 To  hell,  Mr.  Mackaye  ?’ 

“ 4 Ay,  to  a verra  real  hell,  Alton  Loeke, 
laddie — a warse  ane  than  ony  fiend’s’  kitchen, 
or  subterranean  Smith  field  that  ye’ll  hear  o’  in 
the  pulpits — the  hell  on  earth  o’  being  a flunkey, 
and  a humbug,  and  a useless  peacock,  wasting 
God’s  gifts  on  your  ain  lusts  and  pleasures — and 
kenning  it — and  not  being  able  to  get  oot  o’  it, 
for  the  chains  o’  vanity  and  self-indulgeQoe.  I’ve 
warned  ye.  Now  look  there — ’ 

44  He  stopped  suddenly  before  the  entrance  of 
a miserable  alley : 

44  4 Look  I there’s  not  a soul  down  that  yard, 
but’s  either  beggar,  drunkard,  thief,  or  warse. 
Write  aboot  that  1 Say  how  ye  saw  the  mouth 
o’  hell,  and  the  twa  pillars  thereof  at  the  entry 
— the  pawnbroker’s  shop  o’  one  side  and  the  gin 
palace  at  the  other — twa  monstrous  deevils, 
eating  np  men  and  women,  and  bairns,  body 
and  soul.  Look  at  the  jaws  o’  the  monsters, 
how  they  open  and  open,  and  swallow  in  anither 
victim  and  anither.  Write  aboot  that.’ 

“ 4 What  jaws,  Mr.  Mackaye  !* 

M 4 Thae  lhulding-doors  o’  the  gin  shop,  goose. 
Are  na  they  a raair  damnable  man-devouring 
idol  than  ony  red-hot  statue  o’  Moloch,  or  wick- 
er Gogmagog,  wherein  thae  auld  Britons  burnt 
their  prisoners  ? Look  at  thae  barefooted , fcarr- 
backed  hizzics , with  their  arms  roun ' the  men's 
necks , and  their  mouths  full  o'  vitriol  and  beast - 
fy  words  / Look  at  that  Irishwoman  pouring 
the  gin  down  the  babbie’s  throat!  Look  at 
that  ralT  o’  a boy  gaun  out  o’  the  pawnshop, 
where  he’s  been  pledging  the  handkerchief  he 
stole  the  morning,  into  the  ginshop,  to  buy  beer 
poisoned  wi’  grains  o’  paradise,  and  cocculus 
indie  us,  aud  saut,  and  &’  damnable,  maddening, 
thirst-breeding,  lust-breeding  drugs  ! Look  at 
that  girl  that  went  in  wi’  a shawl  on  her  back 
and  cam  out  wi’out  ane  ! Drunkards  frae  the 
breast  I — harlots  frae  the  cradle  ! — damned  be- 
fore they're  born  l John  Calvin  had  an  inkling 
o’  the  truth  there,  I’m  a’most  driven  to  thinly 
wi*  his  reprobation  deevil’s  doctrines !’ 

44  4 Well — but — Mr.  Mackaye,  I know  nothing 
about  these  poor  creatures.’ 

“ 1 Then  ye  ought.  What  do  ye  ken  aboot 
the  Pacific?  Which  is  raaist  to  your  business? 
—thae  bare-backed  hizzies  that  play  the  harlot  o’ 
the  other  side  o’  the  warld,  or  these — these  thou- 
sands o’  barebacked  hizzies  that  play  the  harlot 
o’  your  ain  side — made  out  o’  your  ain  flesh  and 
blude?  You  a poet!  True  poetry,  like  true 
charity,  my  laddie,  begins  at  hame.  If  ye’ll  be  a 
poet  at  a’,  ye  maun  bo  a cockney  poet ; and 
while  the  cockneys  be  what  they  be,  yc  maun 
write,  like  Jeremiah  of  old,  o’  lamentation  and 
mourning  and  woe,  for  the  sins  o’  your  people. 
Gin  ye  want  to  learn  the  spirit  o’  a people’s 
poet,  down  wi’  your  Bible  and  read  thae  auld 
Hebrew  prophets  \ gin  ye  wad  learn  the  style, 
read  your  Burns  frae  morning  till  night ; and 
giu  ye‘d  learn  the  matter,  just  gang  after  your 


nose,  and  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  ye’ll  no 
miss  it.” 

One  other  extract,  and  we  will  have  done 
with  this  original  but  captivating  and  convincing 
volume.  Alton  speaks  prophetically  of 

THE  DANGERS  THAT  ARE  LOOMING. 

“Ay,  respectable  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I will 
confess  all  to  you — you  shall  have,  if  you  enjoy 
it,  a fresh  opportunity  for  indulging  that  supreme 
pleasure  which  the  press  daily  affords  you  of 
insulting  the  classes  whoso  powers  most  of  you 
know  as  little  as  you  do  their  sufferings.  Yes; 
the  Chartist  poet  is  vain,  conceited,  ambitious, 
uneducated,  shallow,  inexperienced,  envious, 
ferocious,  scurrilous,  seditious,  traitorous. — Is 
your  charitable  vocabulary  exhausted  ? Then 
ask  yourselves,  how  often  have  you  yourself, 
honestly  resisted  and  conquered  the  temptation 
to  any  one  of  these  sins,  when  it  has  come  across 
you  just  once  in  a way,  and  not  as  they  came 
to  me,  as  they  come  to  thousands  of  the  work- 
ing-men, daily  and  hourly,  ‘till  their  torments 
do,  by  length  of  time,  become  their  elements  ?* 
What,  are  we  covetous,  too  ? Yes  ? And  if  those 
who  have,  like  you,  still  covet  more  what  won- 
der if  those  who  have  nothing,  covet  something? 
Profligate  too?  Well,  though  that  imputation  as 
a generality  is  utterly  calumnious,  though  your 
amount  of  respectable  animal  enjoyment  per 
annum  is  a hundred  times  as  great  os  that  of 
the  most  self-indulgent  artisan,  yet,  if  you  had 
ever  felt  what  it  is  to  want,  not  only  every  lux- 
ury of  the  senses,  but  even  bread  to  eat,  you 
would  think  more  mercifully  of  the  man  who 
makes  up  by  rare  excesses,  and  those  only  of 
the  limited  kinds  possible  to  him,  for  long  inter- 
vals of  dull  privation,  and  says  in  his  madness, 
4 Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  !* 
We  have  our  sins,  and  you  have  yours.  Ours 
may  be  the  more  gross  and  barbaric,  but  yours 
are  none  the  less  damnable ; perhaps  all  the 
more  so,  for  being  the  sleek,  subtle,  respectable, 
religious  sins  they  are.  You  are  frantic  enough 
if  our  port  of  the  press  calls  you  hard  names, 
but  you  can  not  see  that  your  part  of  the  press 
repays  it  back  to  us  with  interest.  We  see 
those  insults,  and  feel  them  bitterly  enough ; and 
do  not  forget  them,  alas ! soon  enough,  while 
they  pass  unheeded  by  your  delicate  eyes  as 
trivial  truisms.  Horrible,  unprincipled,  villain- 
ous, seditious,  frantic,  blasphemous,  are  epithets 
of  course  when  applied  to — to  how  large  a por- 
tion of  the  English  people,  you  will  some  day 
discover  to  your  astonishment.  When  will  that 
day  come,  and  how?  In  thunder,  and  storm, 
and  garments  rolled  in  blood  ? Or  like  the  dew 
on  the  mown  grass,  and  the  ele&r  shining  of  the 
sunlight  after  April  rain  ? 


BURKE  AND  THE  PAINTER  BARRY. 

BURKE  delighted  in  lending  a helping  hand 
to  genius  struggling  against  adversity;  and 
many  who  were  wasting  their  powers  in  obscur- 
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ity  were  led  by  his  assistance  to  the  paths  of 
eminence.  Barry,  the  painter,  was  among  those 
to  whom  he  had  shown  great  kindness;  he  found 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  that  eccentric  being. 
A long  time  had  passed  without  his  having  seen 
him,  when  one  day  they  met  accidentally  in 
the  street.  The  greeting  was  cordial,  and 
Barry  invited  his  friend  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day.  Burke  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  Dame  Ursula,  as 
she  was  called.  She  at  first  denied  her  master, 
but  when  Burke  mentioned  his  name,  Barry,  who 
had  overheard  it,  came  running  down  stairs.  He 
was  in  his  usual  attire;  his  thin  gray  hair  was  all 
disheveled;  an  old  and  soiled  green  shade  and 
a pair  of  mounted  spectacles  assisted  his  sight ; 
the  color  of  his  linen  was  rather  equivocal, 
but  was  evidently  not  fresh  from  the  bleach- 
green  ; his  outward  garment  was  a kind  of  care- 
less roquelatre.  He  gave  Burke  a most  hearty 
welcome,  and  led  him  into  the  apartment  which 
served  him  for  kitchen,  parlor,  studio,  and  gal- 
lery ; it  was,  however,  so  filled  with  smoke  that 
its  contents  remained  a profound  mystery,  and 
Burke  was  almost  blinded  and  nearly  suffocated. 
Barry  expressed  the  utmost  surprise,  and  ap- 
peared utterly  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Burke,  however,  without 
endeavoring  to  explain  the  mystery  on  philo- 
sophical principles,  at  once  brought  the  whole 
blame  of  the  annoyance  home  to  Barry — as  it 
came  out  that  he  had  removed  the  stove  from 
its  wonted  situation  by  the  chimney-piece,  and 
drawn  it  into  the  very  middle  of  the  room.  He 
had  mounted  it  on  an  old  dripping-pan,  to  de- 
fend the  carpet  from  the  burning  ashes ; he  had 
in  vain  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  bellows, 
no  blaze  would  come — but  volumes  of  smoke 
were  puffed  out  ever  and  anon,  as  if  to  show 
that  the  fire  could  do  something  if  it  pleased. 
Burke  persuaded  Barry  to  reinstate  the  stove  in 
its  own  locality,  and  helped  him  to  replace  it ; 
this  done  and  the  windows  opened,  they  got  rid 
of  the  smoke,  and  the  fire  soon  looked  out 
cheerfully  enough  on  them,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Barry  invited  Burke  to  the  upper 
rooms  to  look  at  his  pictures.  As  he  went  on 
from  one  to  the  other,  he  applied  the  sponge 
and  water  with  which  he  was  supplied,  to  wash 
away  the  dust  which  obscured  them.  Burke 
was  delighted  with  them,  and  with  Barry’s  his- 
tory of  each,  and  his  dissertation  as  he  pointed 
out  its  particular  beauties.  He  then  brought 
him  to  look  at  his  bedroom ; its  walls  were  hung 
with  unframed  pictures,  which  had  also  to  be 
freed  from  the  thick  covering  of  dust  before  they 
could  be  admired ; these,  like  the  others,  were 
noble  specimens  of  art.  In  a recess  near  the 
fire-place  the  rough  stump-bedstead  stood,  with 
its  coverlet  of  coarse  rug. 

“That  is  my  bed,”  said  the  artist;  “you  see 
I use  no  curtains ; they  are  most  unwholesome, 
and  I breathe  as  freely  and  sleep  as  soundly  as 
if  I lay  upon  down  and  snored  under  velvet. 
Look  there,”  said  he,  as  he  pointed  to  a broad 
shelf  high  above  the  bed,  “ that  I consider  my 


chef-d'oeuvre  ; I think  I have  been  more  than  a 
match  for  them ; I have  outdone  them  at  last.” 

Mr.  Burke  asked  of  whom  it  was  he  spoke. 

u The  rats,”  replied  he,  “ the  nefarious  rats, 
who  robbed  me  of  every  thing  in  the  larder. 
Bnt  now  all  is  safe ; I keep  my  food  beyond 
their  reach.  I may  now  defy  all  the  rats  in  the 
parish.” 

Barry  had  no  clock,  so  depended  on  the 
cravings  of  his  stomach  to  regulate  his  meals. 
By  this  unerring  guide,  which  might  have 
shamed  the  most  correct  regulator  in  a watch- 
maker’s shop,  he  perceived  that  it  was  time  for 
dinner ; but  forgot  that  he  bad  invited  Burke  U) 
partake  of  it,  till  reminded  by  a hint. 

| “ I declare,  my  dear  friend,  I had  totally  for- 

gotten, I beg  your  pardon — it  quite  escaped 
my  memory ; but  if  you’ll  just  sit  down  here 
and  blow  the  fire,  I’ll  get  a nice  beef-steak  in  a 
minute.” 

Burke  applied  all  his  energies  to  the  bellows, 
and  had  a nice  clear  fire  when  Barry  returned 
with  the  steak  rolled  up  in  cabbage-leaves, 
which  he  drew  from  his  pocket ; from  the  same 
receptacle  he  produoed  a parcel  of  potatoes ; a 
bottle  of  port  was  under  each  arm,  and  each 
hand  held  a fresh  French-roll.  A gridiron  was 
placed  on  the  fire,  and  Burke  was  deputed  to 
act  as  cook  while  Barry  performed  the  part  of 
butler.  While  he  laid  the  cloth  the  old  woman 
boiled  the  potatoes,  and  at  five  o’clock,  all  being 
duly  prepared,  the  friends  sat  down  to  tbeir 
repast.  Burke’s  first  essay  in  cookery  was 
miraculously  successful,  for  the  steak  was  done 
to  admiration,  and  of  course  greatly  relished  by 
the  cook.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  dispatched 
the  friends  chatted  away  over  their  two  b ou 
ties  of  port  till  nine  o’clock.  Burke  was  often 
beard  to  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  delightful  days  be  had  over  spent. 

[From  Hogg's  Instructor.] 

THE  IRON  RING. 

A TALE  OF  GERMAN  ROBBERS  AND 
GERMAN  STUDENTS. 

“T  AM  inclined  to  side  with  our  friend,” 

JL  said  the  venerable  pastor,  “and  I would 
rather  not  see  you  so  skeptical,  Justus.  I have 
known,  in  my  own  experience,  several  remark- 
able instances  of  presentiments ; indeed,  on  one 
occasion.  I and  those  who  were  with  me,  all 
save  one,  greatly  profited  by  the  strange  pro- 
phetic apprehension  of  one  of  our  party.  Would 
we  had  listened  to  him  sooner ! But  it  was  not 
so  to  be.” 

“Come,  tell  us  the  story,  dear  grandfather, " 
said  Justus ; “ it  will  doubtless  edify  our  guest; 
and,  as  for  me,  I do  not  object  to  be  mystified, 
now  and  then.” 

“ Justus,  Justus,  lay  aside  that  scoffing  mask. 
You  put  it  on,  I know,  to  look  like  another 
Mephistopheles,  but  you  don’t  succeed.” 

“Don’t  I?”  returned  Justus,  with  a smile. 
“ Well,  grandfather,  that  ought  to  be  a comfort 
to  you.” 
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44  No,  you  don’t,  so  you  may  as  well  give  up 
trying.  But  come,  if  you  would  really  like  to 
hear  the  story”  (the  fact  was,  that  the  good 
man  was  anxious  to  tell  it,  and  feared  to  lose 
the  opportunity),  “I  shall  be  happy  to  please 
you.  I think,  however,  we  shall  be  better  out 
of  doors.  Let  us  go  and  take  our  wine  under 
the  great  plane-tree.  You  bad  as  well  bring 
your  chair  with  you,  my  young  friend”  (this 
was  addressed  to  me),  “ for  the  bench  is  some- 
what hard.  And  Trinchen,  my  girl,  put  glasses 
on  a tray,  and  some  bottles  of  wine  in  a pail, 
and  bring  them  out  to  us  under  the  great  plane- 
tree.  And  you,  Justus,  my  boy,  be  kind  enough 
to  transport  thither  this  big  chair  of  mine,  like 
a dutiful  grandson  and  a stout,  as  you  are.” 

We  were  soon  established  in  the  pleasant 
shade.  The  pastor  took  an  easy  posture  in  his 
chair,  when,  after  many  efforts,  Justus  had 
ooaxed  it  into  touching  the  ground  with  all  its 
four  legs  at  once ; I straddled  across  the  seat  of 
mine,  and,  placing  my  arms  on  the  back,  re- 
posed the  bowl  of  my  long  pipe  on  the  ground  ; 
and  Justus,  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth — the 
twentieth,  or  thereby,  that  day — threw  himself 
down  on  the  turf  at  a convenient  distance  from 
the  wine-pail,  prepared  to  replenish  our  glasses, 
as  need  might  be.  Noble  glasses  they  were,  tall 
and  green,  with  stalks  to  be  grasped,  not  fingered. 

“It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  ago,”  began 
the  pastor,  when  our  arrangements  were  com- 
plete, “a  long  time — a long  time,  indeed,  to 
bear  the  staff  of  one’s  pilgrimage.  I was  then 
in  my  third  year  at  the  university,  and  was 
something  like  what  you  are  now,  Justus — a 
merry,  idle,  and  thoughtless  student,  but  not  a 
very  bad  boy  either.” 

“ Thank  you,  grandfather,’”  said  Justus ; 
“however,  that  accounts  for  your  being  the 
man  you  are  at  your  years.” 

“ No,  it  does  not,”  said  the  old  man,  smiling ; 
“but  let  me  tell  my  story,  my  boy,  without 
interrupting  me  — at  least,  unless  you  have 
something  better  to  say  than  that.  As  I was 
saying,  I was  in  my  third  year,  and,  of  course, 

I had  many  acquaintances.  I had,  however,  only 
two  friends.  One  was  a countryman  of  yours, 
young  gentleman,  and  his  name  was  Macdon- 
ald. The  name  of  the  other  was  Laurenberg.” 

“ Why,  that  was  my  grandmother’s  name  1” 
said  Justus. 

“ Laurenberg  was  your  grandmother’s  broth- 
er,” continued  the  pastor,  “ and  the  event  I am 
about  to  relate  to  you  was  the  means  of  my 
becoming  acquainted  with  her.  But  has  any 
one  ever  told  you  his  fate,  Justus?” 

“No,”  said  Justus,  “I  never  before  even 
heard  of  him.” 

“ That  is  not  wonderful,  my  boy ; for,  since 
his  sister  was  taken  from  me,  there  has  been  no 
one  but  me  to  remember  my  poor  Laurenberg. 
But,  as  I was  saying,  these  two  were  ray  only 
friends.  That  summer,  when  the  vacation 
came,  we  three  resolved  to  make  a pedestrian 
tour  together.  (Fill  our  glasses,  Justus.)  So,  j 
after  some  discussion,  wc  decided  on  visiting  | 


I the  great  Thurkgian  Forest,  and  one  fine  morn- 
ing off  we  set.  Just  as  we  got  beyond  the 
town,  Macdonald  said,  ‘ My  dear  brothers,  let 
us  return ; this  expedition  will  bring  us  no 
good.’  4 You  would  almost  make  one  think  you 
were  a prophet,’  said  Laurenberg,  with  mock 
gravity.  1 And  what  if  I be  ?’  cried  the  other, 
quickly.  ‘Why,  then,  don’t  be  a prophet  of 
evil — that  is  to  say,  unless  you  can  not  help  it. 
Come,  my  dear  fellow.’  ‘ I tell  you,’  inter- 
rupted Macdonald,  4 that,  if  we  go  on,  one  of  us 
will  never  see  Gottingen  again — and  Lauren- 
berg, ray  beloved  Laurenberg,  it  is  you  who 
will  be  that  one.  You  will  never  return,  unless 
you  return  now.  I tell  you  this,  for  I know  it.’ 
4 Oh,  nonsense,’  said  the  other ; 4 pray,  how  do 
you  know  it  ?’  It  seemed  to  me  that  Macdon- 
ald slightly  shuddered  at  the  question,  but  he 
went  on  as  if  not  heeding  it : 4 He  of  us  three 
who  first  left  the  house,  is  destined  never  to 
enter  it  again,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I 
tried  to  get  out  before  you.  You,  Laurenberg, 
in  your  folly,  ran  past  me,  and  it  is  thus  on  you 
that  the  lot  has  fallen.  Laugh  if  you  will ; if 
you  had  let  me  go  before  you,  I would  have 
said  nothing ; but  as  it  is,  I say,  laugh  if  you 
will,  and  call  me  a dreamer,  or  what  you  please, 
only  return,  ray  friends,  return.  Let  us  go 
back.*  4 Let  us  go  on.  Forward  !’  cried  Lau- 
renberg ; 4 1 do  not  laugh  at  you,  my  brother, 
but  I think  you  are  scarcely  reasonable ; for 
either  you  have  truly  foreseen  what  is  to  hap- 
pen, or  you  have  not.  If  you  have,  then  what 
is  to  happen  will  happen,  and  w*e  can  not  avoid 
it;  if  you  have  not,  why,  then  it  will  not  hap- 
pen, and  that  is  all.  Either  you  foresee  truly 
my  destiny — ’ He  was  going  on,  but  Macdon- 
ald interrupted  him  : ; It  is  with  such  reasoning 
that  men  lose  themselves  in  this  w’orld — and  in 
the  next,’  he  added,  after  a pause.  4 Oho  ! 
dear  schoolfox,’  returned  the  other,  4 w^e  have 
not  undertaken  our  march  to  chop  logic  and 
wind  metaphysics,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
merry  and  enjoy  ourselves.  So,’  and  he  sung, 

1 There  wander’d  three  Burschen  along  by  the  Rhine; 

At  the  door  of  a wine-house,  they  knocked  and  went  in. 

Landlady,  have  you  got  good  beer  and  wine  f 

‘Laurenberg,  your  gayety  is  oppressive,’  inter- 
rupted Macdonald ; 4 why  sing  that  song  ? You 
know  there  is  death  in  it.’  4 It  is  true,’  replied 
Laurenberg,  somewhat  gravely,  4 the  poor  little 
daughter  of  the  landlady  lies  in  her  coffin. 
Another  stave,  then,  if  you  like  it  better, 

* Up,  brothero  I up  1 enjoy  your  life !’ 
and  so  on  he  went  with  that  stupid  song.” 

44  Stupid  1”  cried  Justus,  rising  suddenly  on 
his  elbow;  “stupid,  did  you  say,  grandfather?” 

“ Well,  my  boy,  I think  it  stupid  now,  though 
at  your  age,  perhaps,  I thought  differently. 
But  there,”  continued  the  pastor,  “ I w*as  sure 
of  it;  I never  can  keep  both  my  pipe  and  my 
story  going  at  the  same  time.  Give  mo  a 
light,  Justus.  Thank  you.  Those  matches  are 
! a great  invention.  In  our  time,  it  was  all  flint, 

I and  steel,  and  trouble.  Now,  fill  our  glasses, 

I and  then  1 shall  go  on  again.” 
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Justus  obeyed,  and  his  worthy  relative  thus 
proceeded  : 

44  Notwithstanding  all  his  singing,  Lauren- 
berg  was  evidently  more  impressed  by  our  com- 
panion’s words  than  he  was  willing  to  own ; and, 
as  for  me,  I was  much  struck  with  them,  for 
your  countryman,  young  stranger,  was  no  com- 
mon man.  But  all  that  soon  wore  off.  Even 
Macdonald  seemed  to  forget  his  own  forebod- 
ings. We  marched  on  right  cheerfully.  That 
night  we  stopped  at  Heiligenstadt,  very  tired, 
for  it  was  a long  way  for  lads  so  little  used  to 
walking  as  we  were.” 

“Did  you  put  up  at  the  Post,  grandfather?” 
asked  Justus.  44  It  is  a capital  inn,  and  the 
landlady  is  both  pretty  and  civil.  I staid  there 
when  I went  from  Cassel  to  Halle.” 

44 1 don’t  remember  where  we  put  up,”  re- 
plied the  pastor,  44  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  we 
put  up  at  the  Post.  In  those  days,  students 
preferred  more  modest  hostelries.  Don’t  inter- 
rupt me.  The  next  night  we  slept  at  Dingel- 
stadt ; and  I remember  that  at  supper  Lauren- 
berg  knocked  over  the  salt-cellar,  and  that 
Macdonald  said,  4 See,  I told  you ! every  thing 
shows  it !’  Next  night  wo  were  at  Miilhausen, 
making  short  journeys,  you  see ; for,  after  all, 
our  object  was  to  enjoy,  not  to  tire  ourselves. 
Miilhausen  is  a very  prettily  situated  town,  and, 
though  I have  never  been  there  since,  I remem- 
ber it  quite  well.  The  next  afternoon  we  got 
to  a place  whose  name  I forget  at  this  moment. 
Stay — I think  it  was  Langcnsalza ; yes,  it  was 
Langensalza ; and  the  following  day  we  arrived 
in  Gotha,  and  lodged  at  the  sign  of  the  Giant, 
in  the  market-place.  Gotha  is  the  chief  town 
in  the  duchy,  and — ” 

Here  the  worthy  pastor  diverged  into  a de- 
scription of  Gotha  and  its  environs.  This,  how- 
ever, I lost,  for,  the  interest  of  the  story  ceasing. 
I went  off  into  a sort  of  reverie,  from  which  I 
was  awakened  only  by  the  abrupt  cessation  of 
the  talc,  and  the  words,  44  Justus,  my  boy,  you 
are  not  asleep,  are  you?  Give  me  a cigar; 
my  pipe  is  out  again.” 

Justus  complied,  and  the  old  man,  leaning  his 
long  pipe,  with  the  rich  bowl,  against  the  great 
plane-tree,  received  44  fire”  from  his  grandson, 
lit  the  Cuba,  and,  after  admonishing  the  youth 
to  fill  our  glasses,  thus  went  on : 

44  Our  new  friends  were  students  from  Jena. 
They  were  each  of  a different  country.  One 
was  a Frenchman  ; one  a Pole ; the  third  alone 
was  a German.  They  were  making  a sort  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  different  places  remarkable 
for  events  in  the  life  of  Luther — had  been  at 
Erfurt,  to  see  his  cell  in  the  orphan-house  there, 
and  were  now  going  to  Eisenach  and  the  Castle 
of  Wartburg,  to  visit  the  Patmos  of  4 Junker 
George.’  However,  on  hearing  that  we  pro- 
posed marching  through  the  Thuringian  Forest, 
they  gave  up  their  original  plan,  and  agreed  to 
join  us,  which  pleased  us  much,  for  all  three 
were  fine  fellows.  That  night  wo  got  to 
Ohrdruff.  and  the  next  day  we  set  off  for  Suhl. 
But  wo  wore  not  destined  ever  to  reach  that 


town.  About  noon,  Laurenberg  said,  4 Come, 
brothers,  do  you  not  find  this  road  tiresome? 
This  is  the  way  every  body  goes.  Suppose  we 
strike  off  the  road,  and  take  this  footpath  through 
the  wood.  Is  it  not  a pleasure  to  explore  an 
unknown  country,  and  go  on  without  knowing 
where  you  will  come  to?  For  my  part,  I 
would  not  have  come  so  far  only  to  follow  a 
beaten  track,  where  you  meet  carts  and  car- 
riages, and  men  and  women,  at  every  step.  If 
all  we  wanted  was  to  walk  along  a road,  why, 
there  are  better  roads  near  Gottingen.  Into 
the  wood,  say  I ! Why,  who  knows  but  there 
may  be  an  adventure  before  us?  Follow  me!1 
Macdonald  would  have  remonstrated,  but  our 
new  friends,  and  I also,  I am  sorry  to  say,  felt 
much  as  Laurenberg  did,  so  we  took  the  foot- 
path, and  plunged  into  the  forest.  We  sooa 
thought  ourselves  repaid.  The  solitude  seemed 
to  deepen  as  we  proceeded.  Excepting  the 
almost  imperceptible  footpath,  every  thing  be- 
spoke the  purest  state  of  nature.  The  enor- 
mous pines  that  towered  over  our  heads  seemed 
the  growth  of  ages.  Great  red  deer  stared  at 
us  from  a distance  through  the  glades^  as  if 
they  had  never  before  seen  such  animals  as  we^ 
and  then  bounded  away  in  herds.  High  up  we 
saw  many  bustards — ” 

Here  my  excellent  host  launched  in  a current 
of  descriptive  landscape,  which,  though  doubt- 
less very  fine,  was  almost  entirely  lost  to  roe, 
for  my  thoughts  again  wandered.  From  time 
to  time,  the  words  “valleys,”  ;c  mountains, 11 
“crags,”  44 streamlets,”  44  gloom,”  44  rocks,” 
44  Salvator  Rosa,”  “legends,”  44  wood-nymphs," 
and  the  like,  fell  on  my  ear,  but  failed  to  recall 
my  attention.  And  this  must  have  lasted  no 
little  time,  for  I was  at  length  aroused  by  bis 
asking  for  another  cigar,  the  first  being  done. 

44  The  glen  gradually  opened  out  into  a plain, ** 
resumed  tho  pastor,  44  and  our  progress  became 
easier.  We,  however,  had  no  idea  where  we 
were,  or  which  way  to  turn  in  order  to  find  a 
resting-place  for  tho  night ; we  were  completely 
lost,  in  short.  Nevertheless,  we  pressed  on  as 
fast  as  our  tired  limbs  would  admit  of,  and  after 
half  an  hour’s  march  across  tho  wooded  level, 
we  were  rewarded  by  coming  on  a sort  of  road. 
It  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  tho  tracks  of 
hoofs  upon  the  turf,  hut  we  were  in  ecstasies  at 
its  appearance.  After  some  deliberation  as  to 
whether  we  should  take  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  along  it,  wc  resolved  on  follow  ing  it  to  tho 
right.  Half  an  hour  more,  and  we  saw  before 
us  a house  among  the  trees.  It  w*as  a cheerful 
sight  to  us,  and  w’e  gave  a shout  of  joy.  lI 
trust  they  will  give  us  hospitality,’  said  Richter, 
the  German  from  Jena.  4 If  not,’  exclaimed 
his  French  friend,  4 it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
will  take  it.’  4 What  I turn  robbers?'  said 
the  Polo,  laughing.  4 It  is  a likely  looking 
place  for  robbers,7  remarked  Macdonald,  look- 
ing rather  uneasily  round  him.  Wo  soon 
reached  the  house.  It  was  a long  building, 
with  low  walls,  but  a very  high  thatched  n»of. 
At  one  end  was  a kind  of  round  tower,  which 
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seemed  much  older  than  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture. It  might  at  one  time  have  been  much 
higher  than  it  then  was,  but  in  its  actual  state  it 
scarcely  overtopped  the  gable  built  against  it. 
Fill  our  glasses,  Justus,  if  you  please.” 

44  Ready,  grandfather,”  said  Justus.  44  But, 
before  you  go  on,  tell  us  something  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Laurenberg  and  Macdonald. 
As  for  the  Jena  boys,  I don’t  care  about  them.” 

‘‘Laurenberg,  Justus,  was  a tall  and  very 
handsome  lad.  His  golden  hair  curled  over  his 
shoulders,  for  ho  wore  it  very  long,  and  his  blue 
eyes  were  like  his  sister’s.  Macdonald,  again, 
was  rather  under  the  middle  height;  his  feat- 
ures were  dark,  and  his  expression  composed, 
or  perhaps,  I should  rather  say,  melancholy. 
Laurenberg  was  always  gay,  vivacious,  and 
even  restless ; Macdonald,  on  the  contrary,  was 
usnally  listless,  almost  indolent.  But,  as  you 
will  see,  when  the  time  of  need  came,  he  was  a 
man  of  iron.  But  where  was  I?  Yes,  I re- 
member. Well,  we  came  up  to  the  door,  and 
knocked  at  it.  It  was  opened,  after  a short 
delay,  by  a young  girl.  The  evening  shadows 
were  closing  in,  but,  even  by  the  imperfect  light 
we  had,  we  could  see  she  was  very  beautiful.” 

44  Ha  ! grandfather,  come,  that  is  very  inter- 
esting!” cried  Justus. 

“Don’t  interrupt  me,  my  boy.  We  could 
see  she  was  very  beautiful.  We  asked  if  we 
could  be  accommodated  for  the  night,  and  she 
answered  very  readily  that  we  could,  but  that 
we  should  have  to  sleep  all  in  one  room,  and  that 
we  must  be  content  with  a poor  supper.  ‘You 
will  give  us  the  best  you  have,  at  all  events,1 
said  Richter;  ‘we  are  well  able  to  pay  for  it;1 
and  he  jingled  his  money-pouch.  ‘ Oh,  that  I 
do  not  doubt !’  said  she,  her  eyes  glistening  at 
the  sound  ; 4 but  ray  old  grandmother  and  I 
live  alone  here,  so  wo  have  not  much  to  offer.1 
4 You  two  live  alone  in  this  large  house?1  said 
Macdonald,  rather  harshly.  The  girl  turned 
her  eyes  on  him  for  the  first  time — Richter  had 
been  our  spokesman — and  she  seemed  some- 
what confused  at  the  scrutinizing  glance  she 
met.  4 Yes,1  said  she,  at  last;  4 my  father,  and 
liis  father  before  him,  wore  foresters  here — we 
were  not  always  so  poor — and  since  their 
death,  we  have  been  allowed  still  to  occupy  the 
place.1  4 1 beg  your  pardon,1  said  Macdonald, 
in  a softer  tone.  4 But  why,1  resumed  he,  in  a 
sharp,  quick  way — 4 why  must  we  all  sleep  in 
one  room?1  The  girl  gave  him  a keen,  in- 
quiring look,  as  if  to  ask  what  he  meant  by  his 
questions,  and  then  answered,  firmly,  4 Because, 
sir,  besides  our  own  room,  wo  have  only  one 
other  furnished.  But  had  you  not  better  walk 
in?  You  seem  tired,  gentlemen;  have  you 
come  far  ?*  4 To  be  sure  we  have,  my  pretty 

girl,1  said  the  Frenchman;  ‘and  the  fact  is, 
we  have  lost  our  way.  But  why  do  we  stand 
talking  here  ? Let  us  go  in,  my  lads.1  4 Stay 
a moment,  my  friends,1  interposed  Macdonald. 
4 We  should  perhaps  bo  burdensome  to  you,1 
said  be,  addressing  the  girl : 4 how  far  is  it 
to  the  nearest  inn  91  4 About  two  hours1  good 


walking,1  replied  she.  4 And  which  is  the 
way?1  he  asked.  ‘This  bridle-road,1  said  she, 

4 will  bring  you  in  an  hour  to  a country-road. 

By  turning  to  your  left,  you  will  then  reach 
Arnstadt  in  another.1  ‘Good,1  said  Macdonald; 

‘many  thanks.  It  is  my  advice,  my  friends, 
that  we  push  on  to  Arnstadt.1  4 What  V cried 
the  Pole,  4 two  hours  more  walking ! If 
we  were  on  horseback  it  would  he  different; 
but  on  foot,  I will  not  go  another  yard  ;’  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  entered  the  house.  4 1 beg  you 
a thousand  pardons,  mademoiselle,  for  keeping 
you  here  so  long,  and  a heavy  dew  falling,  too. 

Come,  let  us  in  at  once,1  said  the  Frenchman, 
and  he  followed  the  Pole.  4 It  would  certainly 
be  far  more  comfortable  to  have  good  beds  at 
Arnstadt,”  said  Richter,  ‘instead  of  sleeping 
six  in  a room ; but  I am  too  tired  j1  and  he,  too, 
went  in.  Macdonald  cast  an  imploring  look 
at  Laurenberg,  who  seemed  irresolute.  But  at 
the  same  moment  the  girl,  who  had  already 
mode  a step  to  follow  our  Jena  companions  into 
the  house,  turned  slowly  round,  and,  throwing 
a bewitching  glance  at  my  poor  friend,  said,  in 
a voice  full  of  persuasion,  4 And  you,  fair  young 
sir?1  At  that  moment,  the  moon,  which  had 
risen,  passed  from  behind  a cloud,  and,  throw- 
ing her  light  on  the  maiden’s  features,  gave 
them  an  almost  unearthly  beauty.  As  for  Mac- 
donald, he  remained  in  the  shade ; but  his  ex- 
pressive eye  flashed  a look  of  stern  warning 
such  as  I had  never  seen  it  assume  before.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  scene.  Laurenberg  was 
between  his  good  and  his  evil  angel.  But  so  it 
is  ever.  Poor  humanity  is  constantly  called  on 
to  make  the  choice ; and,  alas ! how  much 
oftener  is  the  evil  preferred  than  the  good ! In 
this  world — ” 

But  here  Justus,  who  seemed  greatly  to  dread 
his  grandfather’s  homilies,  and  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive presentiment  of  their  approach,  rase 
on  his  knees  to  fill  our  glasses.  This  done,  he 
exclaimed,  “That’s  a bad  cigar,  grandfather. 

It  does  not  burn  even,  and.  besides,  the  ash  is 
quite  black : throw  it  away,  and  take  another.” 

The  interruption  was  successful.  “Thank 
you,  my  boy,”  said  the  pastor.  44  Don’t,  how- 
ever, break  in  so  often  on  my  story.  Where 
was  I ?” 

“ Laurenberg  was  just  about  to  go  into  the 
house  with  the  beautiful  maiden — at  least,  I 
suppose  so,”  said  Justus. 

44  Yes,”  resumed  the  old  man.  “ After  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  he  took  her  hand,  which 
she  yielded  easily,  and  they  entered  together. 

4 Come,1  said  Macdonald  to  me,  with  a sigh, 

4 since  it  must  bo  so,  wo  must  go  with  them.1 
He  took  my  arm,  and  continued,  4 Wo  enter 
here  according  to  our  degrees  of  wisdom  and 
folly — the  Pole  first,  yon  and  I last  ; but  who 
is  to  pay  for  their  blindness?’  Give  me  a 
light,  Justus.  Is  that  the  same  wine?  It  seems 
to  me  a little  hard.” 

“It  is  the  same  wine,”  said  Justus.  44  Per- 
haps you  find  it  hard,  because  it  is  cooler  than 
the  first.” 
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“ It  may  be  so.  Well,  we  went  in,  entering 
by  a passage  into  a kind  of  hall.  Here  we 
heard  the  Frenchman’s  voice:  ‘Como  along, 
my  beauty,  and  show  us  your  wonderful  and 
enchanted  chamber,  where  we  are  to  sleep;  for 
I suppose  it  is  there  we  are  to  sup,  too.  I have 
been  trying  all  the  doors,  and  not  one  of  them 
will  open.’  ‘This  way,  gentlemen,’  said  the 
girl,  disengaging  herself  from  Laurenberg,  and 
opening  one  of  several  doors  which  entered  off 
the  place  we  were  in.  ‘That  is  your  grand- 
mother, I suppose?’  said  Macdonald,  pointing 
to  a figure  bending  over  a small  fire,  which  was 
expiring  on  the  hearth.  * Good  evening,  my 
good  woman ; you  seem  to  feel  chilly and,  as 
he  addressed  these  latter  words  to  the  crouch- 
ing creature,  he  made  a step  as  if  he  would  ap- 
proach ; but  the  girl,  quickly  grasping  his  arm, 
whispered  in  his  ear,  ‘Do  not  disturb  her. 
Since  my  father’s  death,  she  scarcely  ever 
speaks  to  any  one  but  me.  She  is  very  old 
and  feeble.  Pray,  leave  her  alone.’  Macdonald 
threw  another  of  his  penetrating  glances  at  the 
girl,  but  said  nothing,  and  he  and  I followed 
her  along  a passage,  some  twenty  paces  in 
length,  and  very  narrow.  At  the  end  of  it  w-as 
another  door,  and  this  opened  into  the  chamber 
we  were  to  occupy.  It  was  a round  room,  and 
we  immediately  guessed  that  it  formed  the  un- 
der story  of  the  tower  we  had  remarked.  The 
girl  brought  a lamp,  and  we  found  that  the 
furniture  consisted  of  a table  and  some  stools, 
a large  press,  a heap  of  mattresses  and  bedding, 
a few  mats  of  plaited  straw,  and  a pile  of  fire- 
w’ood.  The  most  curious  thing  about  the  place, 
however,  was  a strong  pole,  or  rather  mast, 
which  stood  in  the  very  centre,  and  seemed  to 
pass  through  the  roof  of  the  room.  This  roof, 
which  was  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
floor,  was  formed — a thing  I had  never  seen 
before — of  furze-bushes,  supported  upon  slender 
branches  of  pine,  and  appeared  so  rickety  as  to 
threaten  every  moment  to  come  down  about  our 
heads.  On  questioning  the  girl,  I was  told 
that  the  mast  supported  the  outer  roof,  which 
was  possible  enough.  ‘ In  the  first  place,’ 
said  Richter  to  the  damsel,  when  we  had  seat- 
ed ourselves,  and  she  seemed  to  wait  for  our 
orders,  ‘is  this  an  inn,  or  is  it  not?’  ‘You 
may  see,  gentlemen,’  replied  she,  ‘ by  the 
scantiness  of  the  accommodation,  that  it  is  not 
exactly  an  inn.  Nevertheless,  you  can  make 
yourselves  at  home,  as  if  it  was,  and  welcome.’ 
‘Good.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  have  you 
any  wine?’  ‘Plenty.  We  sell  a good  deal 
to  tho  foresters,  who  pass  hero  often,  and  so 
have  always  a supply.’  ‘ Where  is  it,’  asked 
Macdonald.  ‘Below,  in  tho  cellar.’  ‘Very 
well,’  returned  he.  ‘I  and  two  more  of  us 
will  go  down  and  help  you  to  bring  up  a dozen 
bottles  or  so,  if  you  will  show  us  tho  way.’ 
‘ Certainly,’  said  she.  While  Macdonald  and 
two  of  the  others  were  absent  with  her,  I con- 
trived to  light  a fire,  and  the  Frenchman,  on 
exploring  the  pre>s,  having  found  that  it  con- 
tained plate*,  knives,  and  lurks,  he  and  the  Polo 


laid  the  table;  so  that  w*hen  the  others,  laden 
with  bottles,  re-appeared,  the  place  had  some- 
what of  a more  cheerful  look.  ‘ They  have 
not  had  time  to  drug  our  wine,  at  least,’  whis- 
pered Macdonald  to  me.  ‘Pooh,  my  friend,’ 
returned  I,  ‘you  are  far  too  suspicious.  You 
will  smile  to-morrow  at  having  had  such  ideas.’ 
‘We  shall  see,’  said  he.  Presently,  the  girl 
brought  in  some  bacon,  some  eggs,  and  a piece 
of  venison.  These  we  cooked  ourselves,  stay- 
ing our  appetite,  in  the  mean  time,  with  bread 
and  wine.  Then  we  made  a hearty  supper, 
and  became  very  merry.  Richter  and  the  Polo 
plied  the  bottle  vigorously,  while  Laurenberg 
and  the  Frenchman  vied  with  each  other  in 
somewhat  equivocal  gallantries  to  the  damsel. 
As  for  Macdonald,  he  wore  an  expression  of 
mingled  resignation,  vigilance,  and  resolution, 
which  made  me  uncomfortable,  I knew  not 
why — ” 

“ Come,  grandfather,  don’t  keep  us  so  long 
in  suspense.  Tell  us  at  once  if  Macdonald's 
suspicions  were  well-founded,”  exclaimed  Jus- 
tus. “ Had  you  fallen  into  a den  of  thieves,  or 
were  you  among  honest  people?  Were  you 
all  robbed  and  murdered  before  morning,  or 
were  you  not?” 

“Justus,  my  boy.  you  must  let  me  tell  my 
story  my  own  way,”  said  the  old  pastor;  “ and 
pray  don’t  interrupt  me  again.  Where  was  I ?” 

“ At  supper  grandfather.” 

“True.  When  we  had  supped,  smoked  a 
few  pipes,  and  finished  our  wine,  we  began  to 
make  our  beds.  As  we  were  so  occupied,  the 
girl  came  in  and  offered  to  help  us.  We  readiiy 
consented,  for  we  were  tired  enough.  In  a very 
short  time,  she  had  made  six  beds  on  the  floor. 
‘ Why  do  you  lay  them  all  with  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  room  ?’  asked  Macdonald,  observ- 
ing that  all  the  pillows  were  ranged  round  the 
mast  in  a circle,  and  as  near  it  as  possible. — 
‘That  is  the  way  I always  do,’  said  she,  with  a 
careless  air.  But  she  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
cealing a certain  strange  expression  which  her 
features  assumed  for  a moment,  and  which  both 
Macdonald  and  I remarked,  without  understand- 
ing it.  We  well  understood  afterward  what  it 
meant.  As  she  was  retiring,  tho  Frenchman 
and  Laurenberg  assailed  her  with  some  rather 
too  free  jokes.  She  turned,  and  cast  on  them  a 
look  of  ineffable  indignation  and  scorn ; then, 
without  a word,  she  passed  out  at  the  door,  and 
closed  it  behind  her.  We  all  admired  her  for 
her  modesty  and  virtue.  Fill  our  glasses,  Justus. 
But  appearances  are  deceitful;  this  world  is 
but  a vain  show ; all  is  not  gold  that  glitters ; 
and — ’ ’ 

But,  a second  time,  Justus  cut  short  the 
homily.  He  dextrously  spilt  some  of  the  wine, 
as  ho  performed  his  Ganymedian  office,  and  so 
drew  down  on  himself  a mild  sarcasm  for  his 
awkwardness. 

Forgetting  tho  sermon  he  had  begun,  the  old 
man  therefore  thus  wentou:  “All,  except  Mac- 
donald, were  soon  in  bed.  We  had,  however, 
only  half  undressed.  As  for  Macdonald,  he  drew 
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a stool  toward  the  fire,  and,  seating  himself, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  as  if  in  thought.  I 
almost  immediately  fell  asleep,  and  must  have 
slept  for  some  time,  for  when  I awoke  the  fire 
was  out.  But  1 did  not  awaken  of  myself;  it 
was  Macdonald  who  aroused  me.  He  did  the 
same  to  the  others.  He  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  spoke  in  a whisper,  which,  how- 
ever, as  our  heads  were  close  together,  was 
audible  to  all.  4 Brothers,’  said  he,  4 listen; 
but  for  your  lives  make  no  noise,  and,  above 
all,  do  not  speak.  From  the  first  moment  we 
arrived  at  this  house,  I feared  that  all  was  not 
right;  now  I am  sure  of  it.  It  seemed  odd 
to  me  that  two  solitary  women  should  inhabit 
so  large  a house;  that  the  girl  should  have 
been  so  ready,  or  rather  so  anxious  to  re- 
ceive us;  that  she  should  have  shown  no  fear 
of  six  young  men,  all  strangers  to  her;  and  I 
said  to  myself,  4 She  and  her  grandmother  do  not 
live  here  alone ; she  depends  upon  aid,  if  aid  be 
necessary,  and  that  aid  is  not  far  off.7  Again, 

I am  used  to  read  the  character  in  the  coun- 
tenance, and,  despite  her  beauty,  if  ever  treach- 
ery was  marked  on  the  human  faoe,  it  is  on 
hers.  Then  why  make  us  all  sleep  in  one 1 
room?  If  the  others  are  empty,  our  beds 
would  be  as  well  on  the  floor  in  them  as  in 
this  one.  However,  all  that  was  mere  sus- 
picion. But  there  is  more.  You  saw  me  ex- 
amine the  windows  during  supper.  I could 
then  open  the  ontside  shutters : they  have  since 
been  fastened ; and,  what  is  more,  the  door  is 
locked  or  barred  on  us,  and  will  not  yield.  But, 
what  is  most  important,  my  ear,  which  is  very 
quick,  caught  the  sound  of  steps  in  the  passage 
— heavy  steps,  though  taken  on  tiptoe — steps, 
in  short,  of  a man,  or  rather,  I should  say  of 
men,  for  there  were  at  least  two.  I stole  to 
the  door,  and  I distinctly  heard  whisperings. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  all  that?  Speak 
one  at  a time,  and  low.7— 4 Bah  !7  whispered 
the  Frenchman,  4 1 think  nothing  of  it.  It  is 
quite  common  to  fasten  the  shutters  outside; 
and,  as  for  the  door,  your  friend  and  I were 
rather  free  with  the  girl  last  night,  and  she 
may  have  locked  us  in  for  her  own  security,  or 
she  might  bo  afraid  of  our  decamping  in  the 
morning  without  paying  the  reckoning.  As  for 
the  footsteps,  I doubt  if  you  can  distinguish  a 
man’s  from  a woman’s;  and  the  whisperings 
were  probably  the  girl  and  the  old  woman 
conversing.  Their  voices,  coming  along  the 
passage,  would  sound  like  whisperings.7  This 
explanation  was  so  plausible,  that  all  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  with  it.  But  Macdonald 
resumed,  and  this  time  he  spoke  in  a whisper 
so  terrible — so  full  of  mysterious  power,  that  it 
went  straight  to  every  heart,  and  curdled  all 
our  blood.  4 Brothers,*  he  said,  4 be  wise  in 
time.  If  you  will  not  listen  to  common  sense, 
take  warning  of  & supernatural  sense.  Have 
you  never  bad  a dim  presentiment  of  approach- 
ing evil?  I know  you  have.  Now,  mark.  I 
have  at  this  moment  the  sure  certitude  of  com- 
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continue  to  lie  here,  and  will  not  listen  to  my 
words,  neither  you  nor  I will  ever  see  another  sun. 

I know  that  we  shall  all  certainly  die  before 
the  morning.  Will  you  be  advised  ? If  not, 
your  blood  be  on  your  own  heads  1 As  for 
mine,  I forgive  it  you.  Decide! — resolve!7— 

These  words,  the  tones  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  speaker, 
produced  a profound  impression.  As  for  me, 

I shuddered;  but  it  was  less  at  the  idea  of 
the  threatened  material  danger,  than  at  that 
of  an  occult  influence  hovering  round  us,  in- 
spiring Macdonald,  and  filling  the  plaoe  with 
its  mysterious  presence.  Lanrenberg  was  the 
first  to  speak,  or  rather  to  whisper.  4 Macdon- 
ald,7 said  be, 4 1 yield  myself  to  your  guidance.7 
I immediately  said,  4 And  I.7  The  others  fol- 
lowed the  example.  Macdonald  immediately 
took  the  command  on  himself.  4 Rise,7  said 
he,  4 but  make  not  the  slightest  noise.  Colleot 
yourselves  and  pay  attention  to  the  slightest 
thing.  Leave  your  shoes ; take  your  swords’ — 

I should  tell  you,  my  young  friend,77  said  tjie 
pastor,  addressing  me,  44  that  in  those  days  stu- 
dents wore  swords,  especially  when  they  travel- 
ed. And  they  were  not  such  swords,  Justus, 
os  you  fight  your  absurd  duels  with — not  slim 
things,  that  you  can  bend  double,  and  of  whioh 
only  a foot  or  so  is  sharp — not  playthings  to 
scratch  each  other’s  faces  with ; but  good  steel 
blades,  meant  for  thrusting  as  well  as  cutting— 
blades  not  to  be  trifled  with  when  wielded  by 
a skillful  and  strong  arm.  But  where  was  I ? 

I remember.  4 Take  your  swords,7  said  Mac- 
donald. 4 As  it  is  so  dark,  there  will  probably 
be  confusion.  We  must  have  watchwords,  there- 
fore. Let  then  be  Jena  and  Gottingen.  Also* 
to  avoid  our  blindly  encountering  each  other,  let 
each  of  us,  if  it  comes  to  a fight,  keep  calling 
Bursr.henJ  Burschen  l I believe  the  attack  L 
apprehend  will  come  from  the  door.  Let  us 
range  ourselves  three  on  each  side  of  it.  We 
from  Gottingen  will  take  the  right  side,  you  from 
Jena  the  left.  When  they  open  the  door,  we 
rush  into  the  passage  I will  lead  my  file,  and 
do  you  brother,7  said  he  to  the  Frenchman, 

4 lead  yours.  When  you  hear  me  cry  Bunchen  ! 
follow  me,  and,  remember,  you  strike  for  your 
lives.7  All  this  was  said  in  the  lowest  whisper, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  distinctly  and  deliber- 
ately, that  we  did  not  lose  a word.  We  took 
the  places  assigned  us,  grasping  our  bared 
swords.  For  a time — it  seemed  an  intermina- 
ble time — so  we  stood  silent,  and  hearing  noth- 
ing. Of  course,  wo  could  not  see  each  other, 
for  the  place  was  quite  dark.  At  last  our  ex- 
cited ears  heard  footsteps  cautiously  approach- 
ing. Some  one  came  to  the  door,  and  was  evi- 
dently listening.  In  about  a minute,  we  heard 
the  listener  whisper  to  some  one  in  the  passage 
— 4 They  must  all  be  asleep  now.  Tell  Hans 
to  cut  loose.7  Our  hearts  beat  quick.  There 
was  a pause  of  some  minutes;  then  suddenly 
we  heard  overhead  a cracking  sound  among  the 
furze  bushes  which  composed  the  roof  of  the 
room,  and  the  next  instant  something  fell  to  the 
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ground  with  a crash  so  tremendous  that  the 
whole  house  seemed  to  shake.  Then  we  heard 
a bolt  withdrawn,  then  a key  was  turned.  The 
door  began  to  open.  4 Burschen  /’  cried  Mac- 
donald, as  he  dashed  it  wide  ajar,  and  sprang 
into  the  passage.  1 Burschen /’  cried  the  French- 
man, and  the  next  moment  he  was  by  our  com- 
rade’s side.  4 Burschen  /’  cried  we  all,  as  we 
made  in  after  them.” 

44  Die  Burschen  sollen  leben! ” (Students  for- 
ever !)  exclaimed  Justus,  in  a state  of  no  little 
excitement. 

44  The  robbers  retreated  precipitately  into  the 
hall,  where  we  had  seen  the  old  woman  the 
previous  night.  It  was  brightly  illuminated  by 
a large  fire  which  was  blazing  on  the  hearth. 
Here  we  fought.  4 Burschen /’  thundered  Mac- 
donald, as  he  struck  down  a man  armed  with  a 
hatchet.  k A bos  Us  voleurs /’  cried  the  French- 
man, quitting  German  for  his  mother  tongue,  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment.  lJena ! Gottingen /’ 
shouted  some  of  us,  forgetting  in  our  excitement 
that  these  names  were  our  passwords  and  not 
our  war-cry.  4 Burschen!'  cried  Laurenberg, 
as  he  drove  into  a corner  one  of  the  enemy 
armed  with  a dagger  and  a sword.  4 Burschen  /’ 
cried  he  again,  as  he  passed  his  weapon  twice 
through  the  robber’s  body.  4 Jena  /’  yelled 
Richter,  as  his  left  arm,  which  he  interposed  to 
defend  his  head,  was  broken  by  a blow  with  an 
iron  bar.  '‘And  Gottingen /’  added  he  with  a 
roar,  as  he  laid  his  assailant  at  his  feet.  Mean- 
while the  Pole  and  I had  sustained  a fierce  at- 
tack from  three  robbers,  who,  on  hearing  the 
cries  and  the  clashing  of  arms,  had  rushed  out 
of  one  of  the  doors  opening  into  the  hall.  The 
Pole  was  already  slightly  wounded,  and  it  was 
going  hard  with  us,  when  the  others  came  to 
our  assistance.  This  decided  the  fight,  and  we 
found  ourselves  victors.” 

44 Bravo!”  cried  Justus,  throwing  his  cap  into 
the  air.  44 That  wasn’t  bad,  grandfather!”  and 
taking  the  old  man’s  hand,  he  kissed  his  cheek. 

44  You  are  a good  boy,  Justus,”  said  the  pastor, 
44  but  don’t  interrupt  me.  Where  was  I ? Oh, 
yes.  We  had  gained  the  victory,  and  all  the 
robbers  lay  about  the  floor,  killed  or  wounded. 
We  stood  still  a moment  to  take  breath.  At 
this  moment,  the  girl  of  the  previous  evening 
rushed  into  the  ball,  and  threw  herself  on  the 
body  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
Laurenberg.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  heart, 
then  she  approached  her  cheek  to  his  mouth. 
4 He  is  dead  !’  cried  she,  starting  to  her  feet. 
4 You  have  killed  my  Heinrich ! my  beloved 
Heinrich ! you  have  killed  my  Heinrich ! Dead ! 
deadl  dead!'  Still  speaking,  she  disappeared. 
But  she  returned  almost  instantly.  She  had  a 
pistol  in  each  hand.  4 It  was  you,  young  sir,’ 
said  she,  calmly  and  deliberately.  4 1 saw  you,’ 
and,  as  she  spoke,  she  covered  Laurenberg  with 
her  weapon,  taking  a cool  aim.  With  a bound, 
Maodonald  threw  himself  before  the  victim. 
But  the  generous  movement  was  in  vain.  She 
fired ; and  the  bullet,  grazing  Macdonald’s 
shoulder,  passed  through  poor  Laurenberg’s 
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throat,  and  lodged  in  a door  behind  him.  He 
staggered  and  fell.” 

44  Oh,  weh  !”  exclaimed  Justus. 

44  We  alt  stood  thunderstruck.  4 Your  life  for 
his — and  mine,’  said  the  girl.  With  these  words, 
she  discharged  her  other  pistol  into  her  bosom, 
and  sank  slowly  upon  the  corpse  of  her  lover.” 

44  What  a tragedy  !”  cried  Justus. 

44It  was  indeed  a tragedy,”  resumed  the 
pastor,  in  a low  voice.  44 1 knelt  down  beside 
my  friend,  and  took  his  hand.  Macdonald  raised 
him  up  a little,  supporting  him  in  a sitting  pos- 
ture.  He  said,  4 My  pocket-book — the  letter — 
my  last  wish.’  Then  he  pressed  my  hand. 

Then  he  said,  4 Farewell,  comrades — farewell, 
my  brothers.  Remember  me  to  my  mother 
and  Anna.’  Then  be  pressed  my  hand  again 
And  so  he  died.” 

Here  the  worthy  pastor’s  voice  faltered  a little, 
and  he  paused.  Justus  and  I were  silent.  At 
last  the  old  man  began  again.  44  Many,  many 
years  have  passed  since  then,  but  I have  never 
forgotten  my  early  friend,  nor  ceased  to  mourn 
him.  We  laid  him  gently  on  his  back ; I closed 
his  blue  eyes.  Macdonald  placed  his  sword 
upon  his  gallant  breast,  now  still  forever,  and 
crossed  his  arms  over  it.  Meanwhile  the  French- 
man and  the  Pole,  finding  the  girl  quite  dead, 
had  laid  her  decently  by  the  side  of  the  man  she 
had  called  Heinrich.  4 That  is  enough  in  the 
mean  time,’  then  said  Macdonald,  4 the  living 
before  the  dead.  We  must  see  to  our  own 
safety  first,  and  attend  to  the  wounded.’  We 
accordingly  went  over  the  house,  and  satisfied 
ourselves  that  no  one  else  was  concealed  in  it ; 
we  examined  the  fastenings  of  all  the  doors  and 
windows,  to  guard  against  an  attack  from  any 
members  of  the  gang  who  might  be  outside. 

We  found  a considerable  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  congratulated  ourselves  on 
having  surprised  our  enemies,  as  otherwise  we 
might  have  been  shot  down  like  dogs.  Return- 
ing to  the  door  where  we  had  supped,  we  found 
that  the  thing  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof, 
with  such  a crash,  was  an  enormous  ring  or 
circle  of  iron,  bigger  than  a cart-wheel.  It  was 
lying  on  our  beds,  the  mast  being  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  serving,  as  we  found,  to  sustain 
it  when  it  was  hoisted  up.  Had  we  not  obeyed 
Macdonald’s  voice,  we  certainly  should  all  have 
been  crushed  to  death,  as  it  was  plain  many  a 
victim  had  already  been,  for  the  infernal  thing 
was  stained  with  bipod,  and  in  some  places, 
patches  of  hair  were  still  sticking  to  it.” 

44  And  the  old  woman ? the  old  grandmother?” 
asked  Justus. 

44  We  found  her  clothes,  bnt  not  herself 
Hence,  we  guessed  that  some  one  of  the  gang 
had  personated  the  character,  and  Macdonald 
reminded  us  how  the  girl  had  prevented  his  ap- 
proaching her  supposed  relative,  and  how  he  bad 
got  no  answer  to  his  address,  the  man  in  disguise 
being  probably  afraid  that  his  voice  might  betray 
him.  On  examining  the  field  of  battle,  we  foua' 
that  the  robbers  were  nine  in  number,  and  thr 
two  besides  Heinrich  were  dead.  We  bound 
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the  wounds  of  the  others  as  well  as  we  could. 
They  were  all  sturdy  fellows,  and,  when  we 
considered  their  superior  strength  and  numbers, 
we  wondered  at  our  own  success.  It  was  to  be 
attributed  solely — of  course,  I mean  humanly 
speaking — to  our  attack  being  so  unexpected, 
sudden,  and  impetuous.  Indeed  the  combat  did 
not  last  five  minutes,  if  nearly  so  long.  On  our 
side,  there  was  the  irreparable  loss  of  Lauren- 
berg.  Richter’s  broken  arm  gave  him  much 
pain,  and  the  Pole  bad  lost  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood ; but,  besides  this,  we  had  only  a 
few  scratches.  4 Now,  lie  down  and  rest,1  said 
Macdonald,  (for  you  have  all  need  of  it.  As 
for  me,  I can  not  sleep,  and  so  will  keep  watch 
till  morning.’  We  did  as  he  recommended,  for 
in  truth,  now  that  the  excitement  was  over,  I 
could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  the  rest 
were  like  me.  Even  Richter  slept.  Give  us 
some  wine,  Justus,  my  boy.” 

“ He  was  a fine  fellow  that  Macdonald,”  said 
Justus,  as  he  obeyed. 

“It  was  several  hours  before  he  awakened 
us,”  continued  the  pastor.  u My  first  thoughts 
were  of  poor  Laurenberg.  I remembered  what 
he  said  about  a pocket-book.  I searched  his 
dress,  and  found  it.  What  it  contained,  I shall 
tell  you  presently.  We  breakfasted  on  some 
bread  and  wine,  and  then  Macdonald  called  a 
council  of  war.  After  putting  a negative  on 
♦he  absurd  proposal  of  the  Pole,  that  we  should 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  to  the  stupid  suggestion 
of  Richter  (he  wa9  in  a state  of  fever  from  his 
hurt)  that,  before  doing  any  thing  else,  we  should 
empty  the  cellar,  we  unanimously  agreed  that 
our  first  step  should  be  to  give  information  to 
the  proper  authorities  of  all  that  had  happened. 
The  Frenchman  and  I were  deputed  to  go  and 
seek  them  out.  4 You  remember  what  the  girl 
said  about  the  way  to  Arnstadt  ?’  said  Macdon- 
ald. 1 1 think  you  may  so  far  rely  on  it ; but 
you  must  trust  a good  deal  to  your  own  judg- 
ment to  find  your  way.’  With  this  piece  of 
advice,  we  started.” 

The  journey  to  Arnstadt,  the  interview  with 
the  biirgermeister,  the  reference  to  the  rural 
amptman,  the  expedition  of  that  functionary  to 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  the  imprisonment  of 
the  surviving  robbers,  their  trial,  confession,  and 
punishment,  were  all  minutely  dwelt  upon  by 
the  worthy  but  somewhat  diffuse  narrator ; none 
of  these  circumstances,  however,  interested  me, 
and  1 took  little  note  of  them.  At  last,  the 
pastor  returned  to  personages  more  attractive 
of  attention. 

u We  buried  Laurenberg  by  night,”  said  he. 
“ There  chanced  to  be  some  students  from  other 
universities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arnstadt,  and 
they  joined  us  in  paying  him  all  due  honor.  We 
followed  the  coffin,  on  which  lay  his  sword  and 
cap,  walking  two-and-two,  and  each  bearing  a 
torch.  When  the  body  was  lowered  into  the 
grave,  we  quenched  the  torches,  and  sung  a 
Latin  dirge.  Such  was  the  end  of  my  friend.” 

M And  the  pocket-book?”  asked  Justus. 

“ It  contained  a letter  to  me,  a very  curious 


letter.  It  was  dated  Gotha,  and  bore,  in  sub- 
stance,  that  Macdonald’s  presentiments  were 
weighing  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  more  than 
he  was  willing  should  be  known  until  after  the 
anticipated  catastrophe,  if,  indeed,  any  should 
take  place.  But,  that  such  a thing  being  pot* 
tible,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  recommending 
his  mother  and  sister  to  my  care,  and  of  express- 
ing his  hope  that  I should  find  I could  love  Anna, 
and  that  so  I would  one  day  make  her  my  wife. 

I need  not  relate  to  you  how  I performed  the  sad 
duty  of  bearing  the  news  of  his  death  to  his  two 
dear  relatives.  As  you  know,  Justus,  Anna  in 
about  three  years  afterward  became  mine.  And 
here,  in  this  house,  young  stranger,  we  lived 
very  happily  for  thirty  years.  Here,  too,  she 
died.  And  yonder,  in  the  church-yard,  near 
the  west  porch,  she  awaits  being  rejoined  by 
her  own — by  her  children,  and  her  husband.” 

We  were  all  silent  for  some  time.  At  length 
Justus,  whose  emotions  were  yet  as  summer 
clouds,  inquired  of  his  grandfather,  “ And  your 
other  comrades  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  affair?” 

“Of  the  Jena  students  I heard  no  more  till 
many  years  afterward.  It  was  in  November, 

1813 ; Napoleon  was  retreating  from  the  nation- 
fight  at  Leipsic.  The  battle  of  Hanau,  too,  had 
been  fought.  A wounded  French  officer  asked 
hospitality  of  me  here.  Of  course,  I granted  it, 
and  he  remained  more  than  two  months  with 
me;  for,  though  not  for  several  days  after  his 
arrival,  I discovered  that  he  was  the  French 
student  who,  with  Richter  and  the  Pole,  had 
joined  our  party  at  Gotha.  He  had  returned 
to  France  about  a year  after  our  fatal  adventure, 
had  entered  the  army,  and  had  been  fighting 
almost  ever  since.  When  he  left  me,  he  was 
sent  to  Mainz,  a prisoner  on  parole ; but,  at  the 
Restoration  in  his  gwn  country,  he  was  allowed 
to  return.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  he  however  once  more  took  up  arms  for 
his  old  master,  and,  with  the  many  other  vic- 
tims of  one  man’s  ambition,  and  the,  alas ! too 
prevalent  thirst  for  military  glory  common 
among  his  countrymen,  he  was  killed  at  Water- 
loo. When  will  such  things  cease  ? When—” 

“And  Richter?”  asked  Justus,  nipping  in 
the  bud  the  dreaded  moralizing. 

“ Richter  was  killed  in  a duel — ” 

“ And  Macdonald?” 

“ Don’t  interrupt  me,  my  boy ; fill  our  glasses 
instead.  Richter  was  killed  in  a duel ; so  tk 
Frenchman  told  me.  I also  heard  of  the  fate 
of  the  Pole  through  him.  It  was  a strange  and 
melancholy  one.  He,  too,  had  gone  to  France, 
and  entered  the  army,  serving  zealously  and 
with  distinction.  In  1807,  being  then  with  the 
division  that  was  advancing  on  the  Vistula,  he 
obtained  leave  to  visit  his  father,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  years,  but  whom  he  hoped  to  find 
in  the  paternal  mansion,  situated  in  a wild  part 
of  the  country,  but  not  very  far  from  the  route 
which  his  corps  was  taking.  He  was,  however, 
surprised  by  the  night,  as  he  was  still  riding 
through  a forest  of  firs  which  seemed  intermin- 
able. He  therefore  put  up  at  a small  roadsid# 
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inn,  which  presented  itself  just  os  he  reached 
the  limits  of  the  wood.  Here  the  Frenchman’s 
account  of  the  matter  became  rather  obscure, 
indeed,  his  friend  the  Pole  had  never  told  him 
very  exactly  all  the  circumstances.  Suffice  it 
that  there  were  two  ladies  in  the  inn— a mother 
and  daughter — two  Polish  ladies,  who  were 
hurrying  to  meet  the  husband  of  one  of  them,  a 
colonel  in  Jerome  Bonaparte’s  army.  They 
were  in  a great  state  of  alarm,  the  conduct  of 
the  people  about  the  place  having  roused  their 
suspicions.  At  their  request,  the  Pole  took  up 
his  quarters  in  a room  from  which  their  cham- 
ber entered,  so  that  no  one  could  reach  them 
without  passing  by  him.  The  room  he  thus 
occupied  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  at  the  top 
of  a staircase,  from  which  access  was  obtained 
by  a trap-door.  This  trap  the  officer  shut,  and 
fastened  by  a wooden  bolt  belonging  to  it.  Then, 
telling  the  ladies  to  fear  nothing,  he  placed  his 
sword  and  pistols  on  a table  beside  him,  and  re- 
solved to  keep  good  watch.  About  midnight, 
he  heard  steps  on  the  staircase.  No  answer 
was  returned  to  the  challenge  he  immediately 
made ; on  the  contrary,  some  one  tried  to  force 
the  trap.  The  officer  observing  a hole  two  or 
three  inches  square  in  it,  passed  the  muzzle  of 
one  of  his  pistols  through  it,  and  fired.  There 
was  the  sound  of  a body  rolling  down  the  stair- 
case. But  the  attempt  was  soon  after  renewed; 
this  time,  however,  differently.  A hand  ap- 
peared through  the  hole,  and  grasped  the  bolt 
The  bolt  was  even  half  withdrawn,  when  the 
Pole,  at  a single  blow,  severed  the  band  from 
the  body  it  belonged  to.  There  followed  groans 
and  horrid  imprecations;  but  nothing  more  took 
place  that  night.  In  the  morning,  a squadron 
of  French  cavalry  arrived,  and  the  ladies  were 
placed  in  safety.  Not  a single  person  was 
found  in  the  inn.  The  officer  continued  his 
way  to  his  father’s  house.  One  thing,  however, 
had  much  struck  him ; the  hand  be  had  cut  ofT 
was  very  small,  delicate,  and  wkite  ; moreover, 
one  of  the  fingers  wore  a ring  of  considerable 
value.  This  ring  he  took  possession  of,  with  a 
strange,  uncomfortable  feeling  of  coming  evil, 
which  increased  as  he  went  on.  Arrived  at  his 
father’s  house,  he  was  told  that  his  parent  was 
ill,  and  in  bed.  He  was,  however,  soon  intro- 
duced to  his  presence.  The  old  man  was  evi- 
dently suffering  great  pain;  but  he  conversed 
w'ith  his  son  for  some  time,  with  tolerable  com- 
posure. Suddenly,  however,  by  a convulsive 
movement,  he  threw  off  the  bedclothes,  and  the 
officer,  to  his  horror,  saw  that  his  father’s  right 
hand  was  wanting.  * It  was  then  you ! and 
this  is  your  ring !’  he  cried,  in  an  agony  of  con- 
flicting passions,  as,  throwing  the  jewel  on  the 
floor,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  off  at  full  speed.  A few  weeks 
afterward,  he  sought  and  found 'his  death  amid 
the  bloody  snows  of  Prussian  Eylau.” 

“Poor  fellow!”  said  Justus.  “And  Mac- 
donald ?” 

“Of  Macdonald’s  fate,”  said  the  pastor, 
gravely,  “I  know  nothing.  When  1 returned 
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to  Gottingen,  after  visiting  Anna  and  her  moth- 
er, he  was  gone.  He  had  left  his  rooms  the 
previous  day  with  a stranger,  an  elderly  mao. 
dressed  in  gray.  And  be  never  returned.  I 
made  every  inquiry  all  round  Gottingen,  but 
oould  get  no  tidings  of  him,  no  one  on  any  road 
had  seen  him  or  his  companion  pass.  In  short 
I never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  more  of  him. 
His  books  and  things  were  sold  some  two  or 
three  months  after;  I bought  every  thing  I 
thought  he  cared  for,  in  order  some  day  to 
restore  them  to  him.  But  he  has  never  ap- 
peared to  claim  them,  and  so  I have  them  still 
His  sword  hangs  between  Laurenberg’s  and 
mine,  in  my  study.  But  come,  the  dew  b 
falling,  let  us  go  in.  Justus,  my  boy,  be  kind 
enough  to  carry  in  my  chair  for  me.  Trinchen 
will  come  out  for  the  rest  of  the  things.” 

So  ended  the  worthy  pastor’s  story. 


THE  COUNTESS— A TALE  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

BY  PERCY  B.  5T.  JOHN. 

THE  Citizen  Aristides  Godard  was  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  a republican  patriot  during 
the  early  tiroes  of  the  Terror.  During  the  day. 
the  Citizen  Godard  sold  cloth  to  bis  brother  and 
sister  democrats,  and  talked  politics  by  the 
yard  all  the  while.  He  was  of  the  old  school 
— hated  an  aristocrat  and  a poet  with  an  in- 
tensity which  degenerated  into  the  comic,  and 
never  once  missed  a feast  of  reason,  or  any 
other  solemnity  of  those  days.  Enter  his  shop 
to  purchase  a few  yards  of  cloth,  and  he  would 
eagerly  ask  you  for  the  latest  news,  discuss  the 
debate  of  the  previous  night  in  the  Convention, 
and  invite  you  to  his  club.  His  club ! for  it 
was  here  the  Citoyen  Godard  was  great.  The 
worthy  clothier  could  scarcely  read,  but  he 
could  talk,  and  better  still,  he  could  perorate 
with  remarkable  emphasis  and  power,  knew  by 
heart  all  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  day,  and 
even  descended  to  the  slang  of  political  life. 

The  Citoyen  Godard  was  a widower,  with  an 
only  son,  who  having  inherited  a small  fort  one 
from  his  mother,  had  abandoned  trade,  and 
given  up  his  whole  time  to  the  affairs  of  ;be 
nation.  Paul  Godard  was  a young  roan,  of 
handsome  form  and  mien,  of  muck  talent,  full  of 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm ; and  with  these  char- 
acteristics was,  though  not  more  than  four-and- 
twenty,  president  and  captain  of  his  section, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence, 
energy,  and  civism.  Sincerely  attached  to  t be 
new  ideas  of  the  hour,  he,  however,  had  none 
of  the  violence  of  a party  man ; and  though 
some  very  exaggerated  patriots  considered  bin 
lukewarm,  the  majority  were  of  a very  different 
opinion. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  on  one  gloomy  evening 
in  winter,  when  the  Citizen  Godard  entered  the 
old  convent,  where  sat  the  Jacobin  Club.  The 
ball  was,  as  usual,  very  full.  The  locality  con- 
tained nearly  fourteen  hundred  men,  sealed  upon 
benches  placed  across  the  room,  in  all  the 
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strange  and  varied  costumes  of  the  time.  Red 
caps  covered  many  heads,  while  tricolored  vests 
and  pantaloons  were  common.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic was  poverty  of  garb,  some  of  the 
richest  present  wearing  wooden  shoes,  and 
using  a bit  of  cord  for  strings  and  buttons. 
The  worst  dressed  were,  of  course,  the  men 
who  assumed  the  character  of  Jacobins  as  a 


disguise. 

One  of  these  was  speaking  when  Godard 
entered,  and  though  there  was  serious  business 
before  the  club,  was  wasting  its  time  in  de- 
nouncing some  fabulous  aristocratic  conspiracy. 
Godard,  who  was  late,  had  to  take  his  place  in 
the  corner,  where  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  taller 
candles  scarcely  reached  him.  Still,  from  the 
profound  silence  which  as  usual  prevailed,  he 
could  hear  every  word  uttered  by  the  orator. 
The  Jacobins,  except  when  there  was  a plot  to 
stifle  an  unpopular  speaker,  listened  attentively 
to  all.  The  eloquent  rhetorician,  and  the  un- 
lettered stammerer,  were  equally  attended  to — 
the  matter,  not  the  manner,  being  cared  for. 

The  orator  who  occupied  the  tribune  was 
young.  His  face  was  covered  with  a mass  of 
beard,  while  his  uncombed  hair,  coarse  gar- 
ments, dirty  hands,  and  a club  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, showed  him  to  be  a politician  by  profes- 
sion. His  language  was  choice  and  eloquent, 
though  he  strove  to  use  the  lowest  slang  of  the 
day. 

“Word  of  a patriot !”  said  the  Citoyen 
Godard,  after  eying  the  speaker  suspiciously 
for  some  time.  UI  know  that  voice.  He  is 
fitter  for  the  Piscine  des  Carmagnoles * than  for 
the  tribune.’* 

“ Who  is  the  particular  ?**  asked  a friend  of 
the  clothier,  who  stood  by. 

“It  is  the  Citizen  Gracchus  Bastide,**  said  a 
third,  in  a soft  and  shrill  tone,  preventing  the 
repty  of  Godard ; and  then  the  speaker  bent 
low,  and  added — “ Citoyen  Godard,  you  are  a 
father  and  a good  man.  I am  Helene  de  Clery ; 
the  orator  is  my  cousin.  Do  not  betray  him  !’* 

The  Citoyen  Godard  looked  wildly  at  the 
speaker,  and  thon  drew  the  young  woman  aside. 
Her  garb  was  that  of  a man.  A red  cap  con- 
fined her  luxuriant  hair ; a full  coat,  loose  tri- 
colored pantaloons,  and  a sword  and  brace  of 
pistols  completed  her  attire. 

u Citoyenne  /”  said  the  revolutionary  clothier, 
drily,  “thou  art  an  aristocrat.  I should  de- 
nounce thee  1” 

“But  thou  wilt  not?”  replied  the  young 
woman,  with  a winning  smile,  “ nor  my  cousin, 
though  playing  so  foolish,  so  unworthy  a part.” 

“Oh I”  said  Godard,  “thou  ownest  this, 
then?” 


“ Papa  Godard,”  answerd  the  young  countess, 
m a low,  imploring  tone,  “ my  father  was  once 
thy  best  customer,  and  thou  hadst  never  rea- 
son to  complain  of  him.  He  was  a good  man. 
For  bis  and  for  my  sake,  spare  my  cousin,  led 
away  by  bad  counsels  and  by  fatal  ambition.” 

44 1 will  spare  him,”  said  the  clothier,  moving 
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away,  “ but  let  him  take  the  warning  I shall 
give  him.” 

The  clothier  had  noticed  that  the  Citoyen 
Gracchus  Bastide  was  about  to  finish,  and  he 
hurried  to  ask  a hearing,  which  was  instantly 
granted  him.  The  Citoyen  Godard  was  not  an 
orator,  and,  as  is  the  case  under  such  circum- 
stances, his  bead,  arms,  and  feet  were  more 
active  than  his  tongue.  Ascending  the  tribune, 
he  struck  the  desk  three  times  with  his  feet, 
while  his  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  out  of  his 
head,  at  the  same  time  that  his  lips  moved  inar- 
ticulately. At  length,  however,  he  spoke : 

“ The  truths  spoken  by  the  citizen  who  pre- 
ceded me  are  truths  of  which  every  man  is  fully 
aware,  and  I am  not  here  in  consequence  to  re- 
iterate them.  The  friends  of  the  defunct  Loois 
Capet  are  conspiring  in  the  midst  of  us  every 
day.  But  the  citoyen  preopinant  forgot  to  say, 
that  they  come  to  our  very  forum — that  they 
dress  like  true  patriots — that  they  take  names 
which  belong  rightly  only  to  the  faithful — and 
denounce  often  true  men  to  cheat  us.  Many  a 
Gracchus  hides  a marquis — many  a bonnet  rouge 
a powdered  crown  I I move  the  order  of  the 
day.” 

The  citizen  Gracchus  Bastide  had  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  Godard  advancing  toward  the 
tribune,  than  he  harried  toward  the  door,  and 
ere  the  conclusion  of  the  other’s  brief  oration, 
had  vanished.  Godard’s  object  gained,  he  de- 
scended from  the  forum,  and  gave  way  to  a 
speaker  big  with  one  of  those  propositions 
which  were  orders  to  the  Legislature,  and 
which  swayed  the  fate  of  millions  at  that  event- 
ful period. 

Godard  reassumed  his  former  post,  which  he 
patiently  kept  until  a late  hour,  when  the  sitting 
being  terminated,  after  speeches  from  Danton, 
Robespierre,  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  he  sallied 
forth  into  the  open  air. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  dark  and  gloomy.  The  order  for  none  to 
be  out  after  ten,  without  a carte  de  civisme,  was 
in  foroe,  and  few  were  inclined  to  disobey  it. 

At  that  time,  Paris  went  to  bed  almost  at  night- 
fall, with  the  exception  of  those  who  did  the 
government  business  of  the  hour,  and  they  never 
rested.  Patriots,  bands  of  armed  men  guarding 
prisoners,  volunteers  returning  from  festivals, 
the  chiefs  of  different  parties  sitting  in  com- 
mittees, the  orators  writing  their  speeches  for 
next  day,  the  sections  organizing  public  demon- 
strations— such  was  the  picture  of  this  great 
town  by  night.  Dawn  was  the  most  unwelcome 
of  times,  for  then  the  statesman  had  to  renew  his 
straggle  for  existence,  the  accused  had  to  defend 
himself,  tho  suspected  began  again  to  watch  the 
hours  as  they  flew,  and  the  terrific  machine  that 
depopulated  the  earth  was  at  work — horrid  relic 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  that  killed  instead 
of  converting. 

Father  Godard  had  scarcely  left  the  Jacobins, 
when  from  a narrow  passage  darted  a slight 
figure,  which  he  instantly  recognized  as  that  of 
Helene  de  Clery.  The  young  girl  caught  hold 
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of  his  arm  and  began  speaking  with  extreme 
volubility,  she  said  that  her  lather  had  been 
dead  six  months,  leaving  her  and  a hot-headed 
cousin  alone  in  the  world.  This  young  man 
ambraced  with  fiery  zeal  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
royal  family,  and  had  already  twice  narrowly 
escaped — once  on  the  occasion  of  the  king’s  ex- 
ecution, and  on  that  of  the  queen’s.  Every 
royalist  conspiracy,  every  movement  for  insur- 
rection against  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
found  him  mixed  up  in  it.  For  some  time  they 
had  been  able  to  exist  on  what  remained  of  her 
father’s  money,  but  now  their  resources  were 
utterly  exhausted.  It  was  only  by  the  charity 
of  royalist  friends  that  she  starved  not,  and  to 
obtain  even  this  she  had  to  disguise  herself, 
and  act  with  her  party.  But  Helene  said,  that 
she  had  no  political  instinct.  She  loved  her 
country,  but  she  could  not  join  with  one  party 
against  another. 

44  Give  me  some  work  to  do— show  me  how 
to  earn  a livelihood,  with  my  fingers,  Father 
Godard,  and  I will  bless  you.” 

uNo  person  shall  ask  me  how  to  be  a good 
citizen  in  vain.  Citoyene  Helene,  thou  art  under 
my  protection.  My  wife  is  dead : wilt  thou  be 
too  proud  to  take  charge  of  my  household  ?” 

44  Surely  too  grateful.” 

44  And  thy  cousin  ?” 

44  Heaven  have  mercy  on  him.  He  will  hear 
no  reason.  I have  begged  and  implored  him 
to  leave  the  dark  road  of  conspiracy,  and  to  seek 
to  serve  his  country,  but  in  vain.  Nothing  will 
move  him.” 

44  Let  the  wild  colt  have  his  course,”  replied 
Godard,  adding  rather  coarsely,  44  he  will  end 
by  sneezing  in  Samson’s  sack.” 

Helene  shuddered,  but  made  no  reply,  cling- 
ing firmly  to  the  old  tans-eulotte's  arm  as  he  led 
her  through  the  deserted  streets. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  residence  of  the 
clothier  was  reached.  It  was  in  a narrow  street 
running  out  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  There 
was  no  coach-door,  and  Godard  opened  with  a 
huge  key  that  hung  suspended  at  his  girdle. 
Scarcely  had  the  old  man  inserted  the  key  in 
the  key-hole  when  a figure  darted  forth  from  a 
guard-house  close  at  hand. 

44 1 thought  I should  find  the  old  Jacobin,” 
said  a merry,  hearty  voice ; 44  he  never  misses 
his  club.  I am  on  duty  to-night  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and,  says  I,  let  us  see  the  father,  and 
a crust  out  of  him.” 

44  Paul,  my  boy,  thou  art  a good  son,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  thee.  Come  in : I want  to 
talk  seriously  to  thee.” 

The  clothier  entered,  Helene  followed  him 
closely,  and  Paul  closed  the  door.  A lantern 
burned  in  the  passage,  by  which  some  candles 
were  soon  lit  in  the  cosy  back  sitting-room  of 
the  old  *ans-culotte.  Paul  looked  curiously  at 
the  stranger,  and  was  about  to  let  a very  im- 
pertinent grin  cross  his  face,  when  his  father 
taking  off  his  red  cap,  spoke  with  some  emotion, 
laying  aside,  under  the  impression  of  deep  feel- 
ing, all  his  slang. 
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4‘  My  son,  you  have  heard  me  speak  oiien  ol 
ray  benefactor  and  friend,  the  Count  de  Clery, 
who  for  some  trifling  service,  rendered  when 
a lad,  gave  mo  the  means  of  starting  in  life. 

This  is  his  daughter  and  only  child.  My  boy, 
we  know  how  terrible  are  the  days.  The 
daughter  of  the  royalist  Count  de  Clery  is  fated 
to  die  if  discovered.  We  must  save  her.’" 

Paul,  who  was  toll,  handsome,  and  intellec- 
tual in  countenance,  bowed  low  to  the  agitated 
girl.  He  said  little,  but  what  he  said  was 
warm  and  to  the  point.  Helene  thanked  both 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begging  them  also 
to  look  to  her  cousin.  Paul  turned  to  his 
father  for  an  explanation,  which  Papa  Godard 
gave. 

41  Let  him  beware,”  said  Paul,  drily.  44  He 
is  a spy,  and  merits  death.  Ah!  ah!  what 
noise  is  that?” 

44  Captain,”  cried  half  a dozen  voices  in  the 
street,  44  thou  art  wanted.  We  have  caught  a 
suspicious  character.” 

44  ’Tis  perhaps  Albert,  who  has  followed  me,” 
cried  Helene.  He  thinks  I would  betray 

him.” 

Paul  rushed  to  the  door.  Half  a dozen  nation- 
al guards  were  holding  a man.  It  was  Citizen 
Gracchus  Bastide.  Paul  learned  that  no  sooner 
bad  be  entered  the  house,  than  this  man  crept 
up  to  the  door,  listened  attentively,  and  stamped 
his  feet  as  if  in  a passion.  Lookiog  on  this  as 
suspicious,  the  patriots  had  rushed  out  and  seized 
him. 

44  Captain,”  cried  the  Citizen  Gracchus,44  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ? I am  a Jacobin,  and  a 
known  patriot.” 

44  Hum  !”  said  Paul,  44  let  me  look  at  thee. 

Ah ! pardon,  citizen,  I recognize  thee  now ; bat 
why  didst  thou  not  knock?  We  wait  supper 
for  thee.  Come  in.  Bravo,  my  lads,  be  al- 
ways on  the  alert.  I will  join  you  soon.” 

And  pushing  the  other  into  the  passage,  he 
led  him  without  another  word  into  the  parlor. 

For  an  instant  all  remained  silent.  Paul  then 
spoke : 

44  Thou  art  a spy  and  a traitor,  and  as  suck 
worthy  of  death.  Not  content  with  foreign 
armies  and  French  traitors  on  the  frontiers,  we 
must  have  them  here  in  Paris.  Albert  de 
Clery,  thou  hast  thy  choice — the  guillotine,  or 
a voluntary  enrollment  in  the  army.  Go  forth, 
without  regard  to  party,  and  fight  the  enemies 
of  thy  country,  and  in  one  year  thou  shalt  find  a 
cousin,  a friend,  and,  I suppose,  a wife.” 

Godard,  Helene,  Paul,  all  spoke  in  turns. 

They  joined  in  regretting  the  misery  of  French- 
men fighting  against  Frenchmen.  They  point- 
ed out  that,  no  matter  what  was  its  form  of 
government,  France  was  still  France.  Albert 
resisted  for  some  time,  but  at  last  the  strcog 
man  yielded.  The  four  men  then  supped  in 
common,  and  the  young  royalist,  as  well  as  the 
republican,  found  that  men  may  differ  in  politics, 
and  yet  not  be  obliged  to  cut  each  other's 
throats.  They  found  ample  subjects  for  agree- 
ment in  other  things.  Before  morning,  Albert, 
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led  away  by  the  eloquence  of  young  Paul,  volun- 
tarily pledged  himself  not  to  fight  against  France. 
Next  day  he  took  service,  and,  after  a tearful 
adieu,  departed.  He  went  with  a ragged  band 
of  raw  recruits  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  coun- 
a little  bewildered  at  his  new  position;  but 
not  unconvinced  that  he  was  acting  more  wisely 
than  in  fomenting  the  evil  passions  of  the  hour. 

Immediately  after  the  leave-taking,  Helene 
commenced  her  new  existence  in  plain  and  or- 
dinary garb,  taking  her  post  as  the  old  clothier’s 
housekeeper.  An  old  woman  was  cook  and 
housemaid,  and  with  her  aid  Helene  got  on 
comfortably.  The  warm-hearted  tan»-culotte 
found,  in  additional  comfort,  and  in  her  society, 
ample  compensation  for  his  hospitality.  Helene, 
by  gentle  violence,  brought  him  to  the  use  of 
olean  linen,  which,  like  Marat,  and  other  semi- 
insane  individuals,  Godard  had  originally  affect- 
ed to  reject,  as  a sign  of  inferior  civism.  He 
became,  too,  more  humanely  disposed  in  general 
to  his  enemies,  and,  ere  three  months,  ardently 
longed  for  the  end  of  the  awful  struggle  which 
was  desolating  the  land.  Aristides  Godard  felt 
the  humanizing  influence  of  woman,  the  best 
attribute  of  civilization — an  influence  which, 
when  men  can  not  feel  it,  they  at  once  stamp 
their  own  character. 

Paul  became  an  assiduous  visitor  at  his  fa- 
ther’s house.  He  brought  the  fair  countess 
news  from  the  army,  flowers,  books,  and  some- 
times letters  from  cousin  Albert.  They  soon 
found  much  mutual  pleasure  in  each  other’s 
society,  but  Paul  never  attempted  to  offer  serious 
court  to  the  affianced  wife  of  the  young  Count 
de  Clery.  Paul  was  of  a remarkably  honorable 
character.  Of  an  ardent  and  passionate  tem- 
perament, he  had  imbibed  from  his  mother  a 
set  of  principles  which  were  his  guide  through 
life.  He  saw  this  young  girl,  taken  away  from 
the  class  in  which  she  was  brought  up,  deprived 
of  the  pleasures  of  her  age  and  rank,  and  com- 
pelled to  earn  her  living,  and  he  did  his  utmost 
to  make  her  time  pass  pleasantly.  Helene  was 
but  eighteen,  and  the  heart  at  this  age,  knows 
how  to  bound  away  from  sorrow,  as  from  a 
precipice,  when  a better  prospect  offers ; and 
Helene,  deeply  grateful  at  the  attention  paid 
her,  both  by  father  and  son,  soon  became  recon- 
ciled to  her  new  mode  of  existence,*  and  then 
quite  happy.  Paul  devoted  every  spare  hour 
to  her,  and  as  he  had  read,  thought,  and  studied, 
the  once  spoiled  child  of  fortune  found  much 
advantage  in  his  society. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  Albert  eeased  to 
write,  and  his  friend  became  anxious.  Inquiries 
were  made,  which  proved  that  he  was  alive  and 
well,  and  then  they  ceased  to  hear  of  him.  A 
year  passed,  two  years,  and  calmer  days  came 
round,  but  no  tidings  reached  of  the  absent  one. 
Helene  was  deeply  anxious — her  cheeks  grew 
pale — she  became  thin.  Paul  did  all  be  could 
to  rouse  her.  He  took  her  out,  he  showed  her 
all  the  amusements  and  gayeties  of  Paris,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  have  any  effect.  The  poor 
fallow  was  in  despair,  as  he  was  deeply  at- 
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tached  to  the  orphan  girl.  Once  a week,  at 
least,  he  pestered  the  war  office  with  inquiries 
about  Bastide,  the  name  under  which  the  cousin 
had  enrolled  himself. 

Father  Godard,  when  the  days  of  the  club 
were  over,  doubly  grateful  for  the  good  deed 
he  had  done,  and  which  had  its  full  reward, 
retired  from  business,  took  a simple  lodging  in 
a more  lively  quarter,  and  found  in  Helene  a 
dutiful  and  attached  daughter.  For  a wonder, 
there  was  a garden  attached  to  the  house,  and 
here  the  retired  tradesman,  on  a summer’s  even- 
ing, would  smoke  his  pipe  and  take  his  coflee, 
while  Paul  and  Heleue  strolled  about  the  alleys 
or  chatted  by  his  side. 

One  evening  in  June— one  of  those  lovely 
evenings  which  makes  Paris  half  Italian  in  look, 
when  the  boulevards  are  crowded  with  walkers, 
when  thousands  crowd  open-air  concerts,  and 
all  is  warm,  and  balmy,  and  fragrant,  despite 
a little  dust — the  trio  were  collected.  Father 
Godard  was  smoking  his  second  pipe,  Helene 
was  sipping  some  sugar  and  water,  and  Paul, 
seated  close  by  her  side,  was  thinking.  The 
young  man’s  face  was  pale,  while  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Helene  with  a half-melancholy,  half- 
passionate  expression.  There  was  a world  of 
meaning  in  that  look,  and  Paul  perhaps  felt 
that  he  was  yielding  to  an  unjustifiable  emotion, 
for  he  started. 

44  A flower  for  your  thoughts,  Paul,”  said 
Helene,  quietly. 

44  My  thoughts,”  replied  Paul,  with  rather  a 
forced  laugh,  “ are  not  worth  a flower.” 

Helene  seemed  struck  by  the  tone,  and  she 
bowed  her  head  and  blushed. 

44  Helene,”  said  Paul,  in  a low,  hushed,  and 
almost  choking  tone,  44  this  has  been  too  much ; 
the  cup  has  at  last  overflowed.  I was  wrong, 

I was  very  wrong  to  be  near  you  so  much,  and 
it  has  ended  as  1 should  have  expected.  I love 
you,  Helene  1 I feel  it,  and  I must  away  and 
see  you  no  more.  I have  acted  unwisely— I 
have  acted  improperly.” 

14  And  why  should  you  not  love  me,  Paul?*1 
replied  Helene,  with  a great  effort,  bnt  so  faint- 
ly none  else  but  a lover  coukl  have  heard. 

44  Are  you  not  Albert’s  affianced  wife?”  con- 
tinued Paul,  gravely. 

44  At  last  1 can  explain  that  which  fear  of 
being  mistaken  has  made  me  never  say  before. 

I and  Albert  were  never  affianced,  never  could 
be,  for  I could  not  love  him.” 

44  Helene!  Helene  I”  cried  Paul,  passionate- 
ly, “why  9poke  you  not  two  years  ago?  I 
said  be  should  find  his  cousin,  his  friend,  and 
his  affianced  wife  when  he  came  back,  and  1 
must  keep  my  word.” 

44  True,  true — but  Paul,  he  could  not  have 
heard  you.  But  you  are  right — you  are  right.” 

“Let  me  know  all,”  said  the  young  man, 
moodily,  44  but  for  this  unfortunate  accident.” 

“Paul,  you  have  been  to  me  more  than  a 
brother  and  I will  be  just  toward  you.  Influ- 
enced by  this  mistake  you  clearly  did  not  care 
more  for  me  than  a friend,  and  what  else  has 
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made  me  ill,  and  pale,  and  gloomy  but  shame, 
because — ” 

“Because  what?”  asked  the  young  man, 
eagerly. 

“ Because,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
i was  placed,  I had  let  my  heart  lean  where  it 
could  find  no  support.” 

No  man  could  hear  such  a confession  un- 
moved, and  Paul  was  half  wild  with  delight; 
but  he  soon  checked  himself,  and,  gravely  rising, 
took  Helene’s  hand  respectfully. 

“ But  1 have  been  wrong  to  ask  you  this  until 
Albert  gives  me  baok  my  word.” 

At  this  instant  a heavy  step  was  heard,  the 
clanking  of  spurs  and  arms  on  the  graveled 
way,  and  now  a tall  cavalry  officer  of  rank,  pre- 
ceded by  a woman-servant  running,  was  seen 
coming  toward  them.  Both  trembled — old  Go- 
dard was  asleep— and  stood  up,  for  both  recog- 
nized Albert  de  Clery. 

“ Ah ! ah  1 my  friend,”  cried  the  soldier, 
gayly;  “I  find  yon  at  last)  Helene,  roy  dear 
oonsin.  Let  me  embrace  yon  1 Eh  ! how  is 
it?  Still  mademoiselle,  or  are  you  madam  by 
this  time  ? Paul,  my  good  friend,  give  me  your 
hand  again.  Bat  oome  into  the  house.  I have 
brought  my  wife  to  show  you— an  Italian,  a 
beauty,  and  an  heiress.  How  do  yon  do,  Papa 
Godard  ?” 

4<  Hum — ah ! I was  asleep.  Ah ! Citizen 
Gracchus — Monsieur  Albert,  I mean — glad  to 
see  you.” 

“ Guide  me  to  the  house,”  continued  the  sol- 
dier, 41  my  wife  is  impatient  to  see  yon.  Give 
me  your  arm,  Papa  Godard ; follow,  cousin,  and 
let  us  talk  of  old  times.” 

One  look,  one  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  arm- 
in-arm  they  followed,  happy  in  reality  for  the 
first  time  for  two  yearn. 

Madame  de  Clery  was  indeed  a fascinating 
and  beautiful  Italian,  and  upon  her  Albert  laid 
the  blame  of  his  not  writing.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  greatly,  and,  remarked  by  his 
officers,  had  risen  with  surprising  rapidity  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  Rhine, 
he  was  one  day  located  in  the  house  of  a Ger- 
man baron,  with  two  handsome  daughters.  An 
It&liah  girl,  an  heiress,  a relation  by  marriage, 
was  there,  and  an  attachment  sprung  up  between 
the  young  people.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  marriage  were  many ; but  it  is  an  old  story, 
how  love  delights  in  vanquishing  them.  Anto- 
nia contrived  to  enter  France  under  a safe  con- 
duct, and  then  was  married.  Albert  bad  ob- 
tained a month’s  leave  of  absence.  He  thought 
at  once  of  those  who  had  paved  the  way  for  his 
success. 

Godard,  who  had  seen  something  of  what  had 
been  going  on,  frankly  explained  why  Helene 
was  still  unmarried.  Albert  turned  round,  and 
shook  Paul  by  the  hand. 

14  My  dear  friend,  I scarcely  heard  your  sen- 
tence. But  you  are  a noble  fellow.  I shall  not 
leave  Paris  until  you  are  my  cousin.” 

This  sentence  completed  the  general  delight. 
The  meeting  became  doubly  interesting  to  all, 
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and  ere  ten  days  the  wedding  took  place,  Al- 
bert carrying  every  thing  with  a high  hand,  as  be- 
came a gallant  soldier.  He  did  more.  He  intro, 
duced  Paul  to  influential  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  obtained  for  him  an  excellent  position, 
one  that  gave  him  an  occupation,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  serving  his  country.  Old  Godard  was 
delighted,  but  far  more  so  when  some  years 
after,  in  a garden  near  Paris,  he  scrambled 
about  with  the  children  of  Madame  Paul  and 
Madame  de  Clery,  who  resided  with  the  first, 
her  husband  being  generally  on  service.  Paul 
and  his  wife  were  very  happy.  They  had  seen 
adversity,  and  been  chastened  by  it.  Helene 
doubly  loved  her  husband,  from  his  nobility  of 
character  in  respecting  her  supposed  affianced 
state ; and  never  once  did  the  descendant  of  the 
“ancient  and  noble”  House  of  Clery  regret  that 
in  finding  that  great  and  sterling  treasure,  a good 
husband,  she  had  lost  the  vain  and  empty  satis&e- 
tion  of  being  called  Madame  u the  Countess.” 

[From  Bentley*!  Miscellany.] 

A MIDNIGHT  DRIVE.— A TALE  OF 
TERROR. 

I WAS  sitting  one  night  in  the  general  coach- 

office  in  the  town  of , reflecting  upon 

the  mutability  of  human  affaire,  and  taking  a 
retrospective  glance  at  those  times  when  I held 
a very  different  position  in  the  world,  when  one 
of  the  porters  of  the  establishment  entered  the 
office,  and  informed  the  clerk  that  the  coach, 
which  had  long  been  expected,  was  in  sight, 
and  would  be  at  the  inn  in  a few  minutes.  I 
believe  it  was  the  old  Highflyer,  but  at  this 
distance  of  time  1 can  not  speak  with  sufficient 
certainty.  The  strange  story  I am  about  to 
relate,  occurred  when  stage-coaches  were  the 
usual  mode  of  conveyance,  and  long  before  any 
more  expeditious  system  of  traveling  bad  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  mankind. 

I continued  to  sit  by  the  fire  till  the  coach 
arrived,  and  then  walked  into  the  street  to  count 
the  number  of  the  passengers,  and  observe  their 
appearance.  I was  particularly  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  one  gentleman,  who  had  rid- 
den as  an  inside  passenger.  He  wore  a large 
black  cloak,  deeply  trimmed  with  crape ; his 
head  was  covered  with  a black  traveling-cap, 
surmounted  with  two  or  three  crape  rosettes, 
and  from  which  depended  a long  black  tassel. 

The  cap  was  drawn  so  far  over  his  eyes  that 
he  had  some  difficulty  to  see  his  way.  A black 
scarf  was  wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  hit 
face,  so  that  his  countenance  was  completely 
concealed  from  my  view.  He  appeared  anx- 
ious to  avoid  observation,  and  hurried  into  the 
inn  as  fast  as  he  could.  1 returned  to  the  office 
and  mentioned  to  the  clerk  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  the  gentlemen  in  question,  but  he  was 
too  busy  to  pay  any  attention  to  wh&t  I had 
said. 

Presently  afterward  a porter  brought  a small 
carpct-bag  into  the  office,  and  placed  it  upon 
the  table 
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“ Whose  bag  is  that,  Timms?”  inquired  the 
clerk. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  be  personal,”  replied  the 

man,  “ but  I think  it  belongs  to and  the 

lei  low  pointed  to  the  floor. 

“ You  don’t  mean  him,  surely  ?”  said  the 
clerk. 

“ Yes,  I do  though ; at  any  rate,  if  he  is  not 
the  gentleman  I take  him  for,  he  must  be  a 
second  cousin  of  his,  for  be  is  the  most  unac- 
countable individual  that  ever  I clapped  my 
eyes  on.  There  is  not  muoh  good  in  him,  I’ll 
be  bound.” 

I listened  with  breathless  anxiety  to  these 
words.  When  the  man  had  finished,  I said  to 
him, 

44  How  was  the  gentleman  dressed  ?” 

“In  black.” 

“ Had  he  a cloak  on  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44  A traveling-cap  drawn  over  his  eyes  ?” 

“Yea.” 

44  It’s  the  man  I saw  descend  from  the  coach,” 
I said  to  the  clerk. 

44  Where  is  he  ?”  inquired  that  gentleman. 

44  In  the  inn,”  replied  the  porter. 

“ Is  he  going  to  stay  all  night  ?”  I inquired. 

“ I don’t  know.” 

44  It’s  very  odd,”  observed  the  olerk,  and  he 
put  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  placed  himself 
in  front  of  the  fire ; “ very  odd,”  he  repeated. 

“ It  don’t  look  well,”  said  the  porter  j u not 
at  all.” 

Some  further  conversation  ensued  upon  the 
subject,  but  as  it  did  not  tend  to  throw  any 
lignt  upon  the  personage  in  question,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  relate  it. 

Awhile  afterward,  the  clerk  went  into  the 
hotel  to  learn,  if  possible,  something  more  rela- 
tive to  this  singular  visitor.  He  was  not  absent 
more  than  a few  minutes,  and  when  he  returned 
his  countenance,  I fancied,  was  more  sedate 
than  usual.  I asked  him  if  he  had  gathered 
any  further  information. 

44  There  is  nobody  knows  any  thing  concern- 
ing him,”  he  replied;  “for  when  the  servants 
enter  the  room,  he  always  turns  his  back  toward 
them.  He  has  not  spoken  to  a single  individual 
since  he  arrived.  There  is  a man  who  oame 
by  the  same  coach,  who  attends  upon  him,  but 
he  does  not  look  like  a servant.” 

“There  is  something  extraordinary  in  bis 
history,  or  I am  much/ deceived.” 

“I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,”  observed  the 
clerk. 

While  we  were  conversing,  some  persons 
entered  the  office  to  take  places  by  the  mail, 
which  was  to  leave  early  on  the  following 
morning.  I hereupon  departed,  and  entered 
the  inn  with  the  view  of  satisfying  my  curiosity, 
if  possible,  which  was  now  raised  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  The  servants,  I remarked,  moved  about 
more  silently  than  usual,  and  sometimes  I saw 
two  or  three  of  thorn  conversing  together,  sotto 
voce , as  though  they  did  not  wish  their  con- 
versation to  be  overheard  by  those  around  them. 
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I knew  the  room  that  the  gentleman  occupied, 
and  stealthily  and  unobserved  stole  up  to  it, 
hoping  to  hear  or  see  something  that  might 
throw  some  light  upon  his  character.  I was  * 
not,  however,  gratified  in  either  respect. 

I hastened  hack  to  the  office  and  resumed  my 
seat  by  the  ffre.  The  clerk  and  I were  still 
conversing  upon  the  subject,  when  one  of  the 
girls  came  in,  and  informed  me  that  I was  to 
get  a horse  and  gig  ready  immediately,  to  drive 
a gentleman  a distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles. 

“To-night!”  I said  in  surprise. 

“ Immediately !” 

44  Why,  it’s  already  ten  o’clock !” 

44  It’s  the  master’s  orders ; I can  not  alter 
them,”  tartly  replied  the  girl. 

This  unwelcome  intelligence  caused  me  to 
commit  a great  deal  of  sin,  for  I made  use  of  a 
number  of  imprecations  and  expressions  which 
were  quite  superfluous  and  perfectly  unavailing. 

It  was  not  long  before  I was  ready  to  commenee 
the  journey.  I chose  the  fastest  and  strong- 
est animal  in  the  establishment,  and  one  that 
bad  never  failed  me  in  an  emergency.  I lit 
the  lamps,  for  the  night  was  intensely  dark, 
and  I felt  convinced  that  we  should  require 
them.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  gave  me  a 
paper,  but  told  me  not  to  read  it  till  we  had 
proceeded  a few  miles  on  the  road,  and  inform- 
ed me  at  the  same  time  in  what  direction  to 
drive.  The  paper,  he  added,  would  give  me 
further  instructions. 

I was  seated  in  the  vehicle,  busily  engaged 
in  fastening  the  leathern  apron  oo  the  side  on 
which  I sat,  in  order  to  protect  my  limbs  from 
the  cold,  when  somebody  seated  himself  beside 
me.  I heard  the  landlord  cry,  “Drive  on;’1 
and,  without  looking  round,  I lashed  the  mare 
into  a very  fast  trot.  Even  now,  while  I write, 

I feel  in  some  degree  the  trepidation  which 
stole  over  me  when  I discovered  who  my  com- 
panion was.  I had  not  gone  far  before  I was 
made  acquainted  with  this  astounding  fact.  It 
was  as  though  an  electric  shock  had  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  been  imparted  to  my  frame, 
or  as,  in  a moment  of  perfect  happiness,  I had 
been  hastily  plunged  into  the  greatest  dangdT  and 
distress.  A benumbing  chilliness  ran  through 
me,  and  my  mouth  all  at  once  became  dry  and 
parched.  Whither  was  I to  drive?  I knew 
not.  Who  and  what  was  my  companion?  I 
was  equally  ignorant.  It  was  the  man  dressed 
so  fantastically  whom  I had  seen  alight  from 
the  coach ; whose  appearance  and  inexplicable 
conduct  had  alarmed  a whole  establishment; 
whose  character  was  a matter  of  speculation  to 
every  body  with  whom  be  had  come  in  contact. 

This  was  the  substance  of  my  knowledge.  For 
aught  I knew,  he  might  be — But  no  matter. 

The  question  that  most  concerned  me  was,  how 
was  I to  extricate  myself  from  this  dilemma? 

Which  was  the  best  course  to  adopt  ? To  turn 
back,  and  declare  I would  not  travel  in  such  a 
night,  with  so  strange  a person,  or  to  proceed 
on  my  journey  ? I greatly  feared  the  conse- 
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quences  of  thu  former  step  would  be  fatal  to  my 
own  interests.  Besides,  I should  be  exposed  to 
the  sneers  and  laughter  of  all  who  knew  me. 
No : I had  started,  and  1 would  proceed,  what- 
ever might  be  the  issue  of  the  adventure. 

In  a few  minutes  we  had  emerged  from  the 
town.  My  courage  was  now  put  lo  the  severest 
test.  The  cheerful  aspect  of  the  streets,  and 
the  light  thrown  from  the  lamps  and  a few  shop- 
windows,  had  hitherto  buoyed  me  up,  but  my 
energy  and  firmness,  I felt,  were  beginning  to 
desert  me.  The  road  on  which  we  had  entered 
was  not  a great  thoroughfare  at  any  time,  but 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night  I did  not  expect  to 
meet  either  horseman  or  pedestrian  to  enliven 
the  long  and  solitary  journey.  I cast  my  eyes 
before  me,  but  could  not  discern  a single  light 
burning  in  the  distance.  The  night  was  thick 
and  unwholesome,  and  not  a star  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  heavens.  There  was  another  matter 
which  caused  me  great  uneasiness.  I was 

quite  unarmed,  and  unprepared  for  any  attack, 
should  my  companion  be  disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  circumstance.  These  things 
flashed  across  my  mind,  and  made  a more 

forcible  impression  than  they  might  otherwise 

have  done,  from  the  fact  of  a murder  having 
been  committed  in  the  district  only  a few  weeks 
before,  under  the  most  aggravated  circum- 

stances. An  hypothesis  suggested  itself.  Was 
this  man  the  perpetrator  of  that  deed — the 
wretch  who  was  endeavoring  to  escape  from 
the  officers  of  justice,  and  who  was  stigma- 
tized with  the  foulest,  the  blackest  crime  that 
man  could  be  guilty  of?  Appearances  were 
against  him.  Why  should  he  invest  himself 
with  such  a mystery?  Why  conceal  his  face 
in  so  unaccountable  a manner?  Wbat  but  a 
man  conscious  of  great  guilt,  of  the  darkest 
crimes,  would  so  furtively  enter  an  inn,  and 
afterward  steal  away  under  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  when  no  mortal  eye  could  behold  him  ? 
If  he  was  sensible  of  innocence,  he  might  have 
deferred  his  journey  till  the  morning,  and  faced, 
with  the  fortitude  of  a man,  the  broad  light  of 
day,  and  the  scrutiny  of  his  fellow-men.  I say, 
appearances  were  against  him,  and  I felt  more 
and  more  convinced,  that  whatever  his  charac- 
ter was — whatever  his  deeds  might  have  been 
—that  the  present  journey  was  instigated  by 
(ear  and  apprehension  for  bis  personal  safety. 
But  was  I to  be  the  instrument  of  his  deliver- 
ance ? Was  I to  be  put  to  ail  this  inconveni- 
ence in  order  to  favor  the  escape  of  an  assassin  ? 
The  thought  distracted  me.  I vowed  that  it 
should  not  be  so.  My  heart  chafed  and  fretted 
at  the  task  that  had  been  put  upon  me.  My 
blood  boiled  with  indignation  at  the  bare  idea 
of  being  made  the  tool  of  so  unhallowed  a pur- 
pose. I was  resolved.  I ground  my  teeth  with 
rage.  I grasped  the  reins  with  a tighter  hold. 
I determined  to  be  rid  of  the  man — nay,  even  to 
attempt  to  destroy  him  rather  than  it  should  be 
said  that  I had  assisted  in  his  escape.  At  some 
distance  further  on  there  was  a river  suitable 
for  that  purpose.  When  off  his  guard,  he  could 


in  a moment  be  pushed  into  the  stream;  in 
certain  places  it  was  sufficiently  deep  to  drown 
him.  One  circumstance  perplexed  me.  If  he 
escaped,  he  could  adduce  evidence  against  me. 
No  matter ; it  w’ould  be  difficult  to  prove  that  I 
had  any  intention  of  taking  away  his  life-  Bui 
should  he  be  the  person  I conceived,  be  would 
not  dare  to  come  forward. 

Hitherto  we  had  ridden  without  exchanging 
a word.  Indeed,  I had  only  once  turned  my 
eyes  upon  him  since  we  started.  The  truth 
was,  I was  too  busy  with  my  own  thoughts — 
too  intent  upon  devising  some  plan  to  liberate 
myself  from  my  unparalleled  situation.  I now 
cast  my  eyes  furtively  toward  him.  I shuddered 
as  I contemplated  his  proximation  to  myself.  I 
fancied  I already  felt  bis  contaminating  influ- 
ence. The  cap,  as  before,  was  drawn  over  his 
face;  the  scarf  muffled  closely  round  his  chin, 
and  only  sufficient  space  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  respiration.  I was  most  desirous  of 
knowing  who  he  was;  indeed,  had  be  been 
“ the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,”  so  many  yean 
incarcerated  in  the  French  Bastile,  he  could 
scarcely  have  excited  a greater  curiosity. 

I deemed  it  prudent  to  endeavor  to  draw  him 
into  conversation,  thinking  that  he  might  drop 
some  expression  that  would,  in  some  measure, 
tend  to  elucidate  his  history.  Accordingly,  I 
said, 

“ It’s  a very  dark,  unhealthy  night,  sir.” 

He  made  no  reply.  I thought  he  might  not 
have  heard  me. 

“ A bad  night  for  traveling !”  I shouted,  in  » 
loud  tone  of  voice. 

The  man  remained  immovable,  without  in 
the  least  deigning  to  notice  ray  observation. 
He  either  did  not  wish  to  talk,  or  be  was  deaf. 
If  he  wished  to  be  silent,  I was  contented  to  let 
him  remain  so. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  till  now  that  I had 
received  a paper  from  the  landlord  which  would 
inform  me  whither  my  extraordinary  companion 
was  to  be  conveyed.  My  heart  suddenly  re- 
ceived a new  impulse— it  beat  with  hope  and 
expectation.  This  document  might  reveal  to 
me  something  more  than  1 was  led  to  expeet; 
it  might  unravel  the  labyrinth  in  which  I was 
entangled,  and  extricate  me  from  all  further 
difficulty.  But  how  was  I to  decipher  the 
writing  ? There  was  no  other  means  of  doing 
so  than  by  stopping  the  vehicle  and  nlighring, 
and  endeavoring  to  read  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
lamp,  which,  I feared,  would  afford  but  a very 
imperfect  light,  after  all.  Before  I had  recourse 
to  this  plan,  I deemed  it  expedient  to  address 
once  more  my  taciturn  companion. 

Where  am  I to  drive  you  to  ?”  I inquired, 
in  so  loud  a voice  that  the  mare  started  off  at  a 
brisker  pace,  as  though  I had  been  speaking  to 
her.  I received  no  reply,  and,  without  further 
hesitation,  I drew  in  the  reins,  pulled  the  paper 
from  my  pocket,  and  alighted.  I walked  to  the 
lamp,  and  held  the  paper  as  near  to  it  as  1 could. 
The  handwriting  was  not  very  legible,  and  the 
light  afforded  mo  so  weak,  that  I had  great 
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difficulty  to  discover  its  meaning.  The  words 
were  few  and  pointed.  The  reader  will  judge 
of  ray  surprise  when  I read  the  following  laconic 
sentence : 44  Drive  the  gentleman  to  Graybum 
Church-yard  /”  1 was  more  alarmed  than  ever ; 
my  limbs  shook  violently,  and  in  an  instant  I 
felt  the  blood  fly  from  my  cheeks.  What  did 
my  employer  mean  by  imposing  such  a task 
upon  me?  My  fortitude  in  some  degree  re- 
turned, and  I walked  up  to  the  mare  and  patted 
her  on  the  neck. 

44  Poor  thing — poor  thing  !”  I said ; 44  you  have 
a long  journey  before  you,  and  it  may  be  & dan- 
gerous one.” 

I looked  at  my  oompanion,  but  he  appeared  to 
take  no  notice  of  my  actions,  and  seemed  as  in- 
different as  if  he  were  a corpse.  I again  re- 
sumed ray  seat,  and  in  part  consoled  myself  with 
the  prospect  of  being  speedily  rid  of  him  in  some 
way  or  other,  as  the  river  I have  already  alluded 
to  was  now  only  two  or  three  miles  distant. 
My  thoughts  now  turned  to  the  extraordinary 
place  to  which  I was  to  drive — Gray  burn  Church- 
yard ! What  could  the  man  do  there  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  ? Had  he  somebody  to  meet  ? 
something  to  see  or  obtain  ? It  was  incompre- 
hensible— beyond  the  possibility  of  human  divina- 
tion.  Was  he  insane,  or  was  he  bent  upon  an 
errand  perfectly  rational,  although  for  the  present 
wrapped  in  the  most  impenetrable  mystery  ? 1 

am  at  a loss  for  language  adequate  to  convey  a 
proper  notion  of  my  feelings  on  that  occasion. 
He  shall  never  arrive,  I internally  ejaculated,  at 
Graybum  Church-yard ; he  shall  never  pass  be- 
yond the  stream,  which  even  now  1 almost  heard 
murmuring  in  the  distance ! Heaven  forgive 
me  for  harboring  such  intentions ! but  when  I 
reflected  that  I might  be  assisting  an  assassin  to 
fly  from  justice,  I conceived  1 was  acting  per- 
fectly correct  in  adopting  any  means  (no  matter 
how  bad)  for  the  obviation  of  so  horrid  a con- 
summation. For  aught  1 knew,  his  present  in- 
tention might  be  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  victim, 
for  now  I remembered  that  the  person  who  had 
so  lately  been  murdered  was  interred  in  this  very 
ohurcb-yard. 

We  gradually  drew  nearer  to  the  river.  I 
heard  its  roaring  with  fear  and  trepidation.  It 
smote  my  heart  with  awe  when  I pondered  upon 
the  deed  I had  in  contemplation.  I could  dis- 
cover, from  its  rushing  sound,  that  it  was  much 
swoiien,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  recent  heavy 
rains.  The  stream  in  fine  weather  was  seldom 
more  than  a couple  of  feet  deep,  and  could  be 
crossed  without  danger  or  difficulty  ; there  how- 
ever were  places  where  it  was  considerably  deep- 
er. On  the  occasion  in  question,  it  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  I had  ever  known  it.  There  was 
no  bridge  constructed  across  it  at  this  place,  and 
people  were  obliged  to  get  through  it  as  well  as 
they  could.  Nearer  and  nearer  we  approached. 
The  night  was  so  dark  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  discern  any  thing.  I could  feel  the 
beatings  of  my  heart  against  my  breast,  a cold, 
clammy  sweat  settled  upon  my  brow,  and  my 
mouth  became  so  dry  that  I fancied  I was 
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choking.  The  moment  was  at  band  that  was  to 
put  my  resolution  to  the  test.  A few  yards 
only  separated  us  from  the  spot  that  was  to  ter- 
minate my  journey,  and,  perhaps,  the  mortal 
career  of  my  incomprehensible  companion.  The 
light  of  the  lamps  threw  a dull,  lurid  gleam  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  rushed  furiously 
past,  surging  and  boiling  as  it  leaped  over  the 
rocks  that  here  and  there  intersected  its  channel. 
Without  a moment’s  hesitation,  I urged  the  mare 
forward,  and  in  a minute  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  stream.  It  was  a case  of  life  or  death ! 

The  water  came  down  like  a torrent — its  tide 
was  irresistible.  There  was  not  a moment  to 
be  lost.  My  own  life  was  at  stake.  With  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  self-preservation,  I drove  the 
animal  swiftly  through  the  dense  body  of  water, 
and  in  a few  seconds  we  had  gained  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  We  were  safe,  but  the  op- 
portunity of  ridding  myself  of  my  companion  was 
rendered,  by  the  emergency  of  the  case,  unavail- 
able. 

I know  not  how  it  was,  but  I suddenly  be- 
came actuated  by  a new  impulse.  Wretch 
though  he  was,  he  had  intrusted  his  safety,  his 
life,  into  my  hands.  There  was,  perhaps,  still 
some  good  in  the  man ; by  enabling  him  to  es- 
cape, I might  be  the  instrument  of  his  eternal 
salvation.  He  had  done  me  no  injury,  and  at 
some  period  of  his  life  he  might  have  rendered 
good  offices  to  others.  I pitied  his  situation, 
and  determined  to  render  him  what  assistance  I 
could.  I applied  the  whip  to  the  mare.  In  a 
moment  she  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  super- 
natural energy  and  sw  illness.  Though  he  was 
a murderer — though  he  was  henceforth  to  be 
driven  from  society  as  an  outcast,  he  should  not 
be  deserted  in  his  present  emergency.  On,  on 
we  sped  •,  hedges,  trees,  houses  were  passed  in 
rapid  succession.  Nothing  impeded  our  way. 

We  had  a task  to  perform — a duty  to  fulfill; 
dangers  and  difficulties  fled  before  us.  A human 
life  depended  upon  our  exertions,  and  every 
nerve  required  to  be  strained  for  its  preservation. 

On,  on  we  hurried.  My  enthusiasm  assumed 
the  appearance  of  madness.  I shouted  to  the 
mare  till  I was  hoarse,  and  broke  the  whip  in 
several  places.  Although  we  comparatively 
flew  over  the  ground,  1 fancied  we  did  not  go 
fast  enough.  My  body  was  in  constant  motion, 
as  though  it  would  give  an  impetus  to  our  move- 
ments. My  companion  appeared  conscious  of 
my  intentions,  and,  for  the  first  time,  evinced  an 
interest  in  our  progress.  He  drew  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  used  it  incessantly  as  an  incentive 
to  swiftness.  Onward  we  fled.  We  wore  all 
actuated  by  the  same  motive.  This  concentra- 
tion of  energy  gave  force  and  vitality  to  our  ac- 
tions. 

The  night  had  hitherto  been  calm,  but  the 
rain  now  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  and  at 
intervals  we  heard  distant  peals  of  thunder. 

Still  we  progressed ; we  were  not  to  be  baffled, 
not  to  be  deterred ; we  would  yet  defy  pursuit. 

Large  tracts  of  country  were  passed  over  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Objects,  that  at  one  moment 
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were  at  a great  distance,  in  another  were  reach- 
ed, and  in  the  next  left  far  behind.  Thus  we 
sped  forward — thus  we  seemed  to  annihilate 
space  altogether.  We  were  endowed  with  su- 
perhuman energies — hurried  on  by  aii  impulse, 
involuntary  and  irresistible.  My  companion  be- 
came violent,  and  appeared  to  think  we  did  not 
travel  quick  enough.  He  rose  once  or  twice 
from  his  seat,  and  attempted  to  take  the  remnant 
of  the  whip  from  my  hand,  but  i resisted,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  quiet. 

How  long  wre  were  occupied  in  this  mad  and 
daring  flight,. I can  not  even  conjecture.  We 
reached,  at  length,  our  destination;  but,  alasl 
we  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  the  invaluable 
animal  that  had  conveyed  us  thither  dropped 
down  dead ! 

My  companion  and  I alighted.  I walked  up 
to  where  the  poor  animal  lay,  and  was  busy  de- 
ploring her  fate,  when  I heard  a struggle  at  a 
short  distance.  I turned  quickly  round,  and  be- 
held the  mysterious  being  with  whom  I had  rid- 
den so  fatal  a journey,  in  the  oustody  of  two 
powerful  looking  men. 

“ Ha,  ha  ! I thought  he  would  make  for  this 
here  place,”  said  one  of  them.  “ He  still  has  a 
hankering  after  his  mother’s  grave.  When  he 
got  away  before,  we  nabbed  him  here.” 

The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  The 
gentleman  had  escaped  from  a lunatic  asylum, 
and  was  both  deaf  and  dumb.  The  death  of  his 
mother,  a few  years  before,  had  caused  the 
mental  aberration. 

The  horrors  of  the  night  are  impressed  as 
vividly  upon  my  memory  as  though  they  had 
just  occurred.  The  expenses  of  the  journey 
were  all  defrayed,  and  I was  presented  with  a 
handsome  gratuity.  1 never  ceased,  however, 
to  regret  the  loss  of  the  favorite  mare. 

[Prom  Dickens’s  Household  Words.] 

SPIDER’S  SILK. 

URGED  by  the  increased  demand  for  the 
threads  which  the  silk-worm  yields,  many 
ingenious  men  have  endeavored  to  turn  the 
oocoons  of  other  insects  to  account.  In  search 
of  new  fibres  to  weave  into  garments,  men  have 
dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  pinna  and  the  common  mussel. 
Ingenious  experimentalists  have  endeavored  to 
adapt  the  threads  which  hold  the  mussel  firmly 
to  the  rock,  to  the  purposes  of  the  loom ; and 
the  day  will  probably  arrive  when  the  minute 
thread  of  that  diminutive  insect,  known  as  the 
money-spinner,  will  be  reeled,  thrown,  and 
woven  into  fabrics  fit  for  Titania  and  her 
court. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  an  enthu- 
siastic French  gentleman  turned  his  attention 
to  spiders’  webs.  He  discovered  that  certain 
spiders  not  only  erected  their  webs  to  trap  un- 
suspecting flies,  bat  that  the  females,  when 
they  had  laid  their  eggs,  forthwith  wove  a 
cocoon,  of  strong  silken  threads,  about  them. 
Thcso  cocoons  arc  known  more  familiarly  as 


spiders’  bags.  The  common  webs  of  spiders 
are  too  slight  and  fragile  to  be  put  to  any  use ; 
but  the  French  experimentalist  in  question, 
Monsieur  Bon,  was  led  to  believe  that  the  co- 
coons of  the  female  spiders  were  more  solidly 
built  than  the  mere  traps  of  the  ferocious  males. 

Various  experiments  led  M.  Bon  to  adopt  the 
short-legged  silk  spider  as  the  most  productive 
kind.  Of  this  species  he  made  a large  collec- 
tion. He  employed  a number  of  persons  to  go 
in  search  of  them ; and,  as  the  prisoners  were 
brought  to  him,  one  by  one,  he  inclosed  them  in 
separate  paper  cells,  in  which  he  pricked  holes 
to  admit  the  air.  He  kept  them  in  close  con- 
finement, and  he  observed  that  their  imprison- 
ment did  not  appear  to  affect  their  health. 

None  of  them,  so  far  as  he  could  observe,  sick- 
ened for  want  of  exercise ; and,  as  a jailer,  he 
appears  to  have  been  indefatigable,  occupying 
himself  catching  flies,  and  delivering  them  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  prisoners.  After  a 
protracted  confinement  in  these  miniature  Bas- 
tiles,  the  grim  M.  Bon  opened  the  doors,  and 
found  that  the  majority  of  his  prisoners  had  be- 
guiled their  time  in  forming  their  bags.  Spiders 
exude  their  threads  from  papill®  or  nipples, 
placed  at  the  hinder  part  of  their  body.  The 
thread,  when  it  leaves  them,  is  a glutinous  liquid, 
which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has 
been  found  that,  by  squeezing  a spider,  and 
placing  the  finger  against  its  papill®,  the  liquid 
of  which  the  thread  or  silk  is  made  may  be 
drawn  out  to  a great  length. 

M.  Reaumur,  the  rival  experimentalist  to 
M.  Bon,  discovered  that  the  papillee  are  formed 
of  an  immense  number  of  smaller  papill®,  from 
each  of  which  a minute  and  distinct  thread  is 
spun.  He  asserted  that,  with  a microscope,  be 
counted  as  many  as  seventy  distinct  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  the  papill®  of  one  spider,  and  that 
there  were  many  more  threads  too  minute  and 
numerous  to  compute.  He  jumped  to  a result, 
however,  that  is  sufficiently  astonishing,  namely, 
that  a thousand  distinct  fibres  proceed  from 
each  papilla ; and  there  being  five  large  pa- 
pill®,  that  every  thread  of  spider’s  silk  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  five  thousand  fibres.  In  the 
heat  of  that  enthusiasm,  with  which  the  micro- 
scope filled  speculative  minds  in  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  M.  Leuwenhoek  ventured  to 
assert  that  a hundred  of  the  threads  of  a full- 
grown  spider  were  not  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
one  single  hair  of  his  beard.  This  assertion 
leads  to  the  astounding  arithmetical  deduction, 
that  if  the  spider’s  threads  and  the  philosopher’s 
hair  be  both  round,  ten  thousand  threads  are  not 
bigger  than  such  a hair;  and,  computing  the 
diameter  of  a thread  spun  by  a young  spider  as 
compared  with  that  of  an  adult  spider,  four 
millions  of  the  fibres  of  a young  spider’s  web  do 
not  equal  a single  hair  of  M.  Lenwenhoek’s 
beard.  The  enthusiastic  experimentalist  must 
have  suffered  horrible  martyrdom  under  the 
razor,  with  such  an  exaggerated  notion  of  hi* 
beard  as  these  calculations  must  have  given  him. 

A clever  writer,  in  Lardncris  Cyclopedia, 
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notices  these  measurements,  and  shows  that  M.  | 
Leuwenhoek  went  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
reality  in  his  calculation. 

M.  Son's  collection  of  spiders  continued  to 
thrive;  and,  in  due  season,  he  found  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  had  completed  their 
cocoons  or  bags.  He  then  dislodged  the  bags 
from  the  paper  boxes;  threw  them  into  warm 
water,  and  kept  washing  them  until  they  were 
quite  free  frbm  dirt  of  any  kind.  The  next 
process  was  to  make  a preparation  of  soap, 
saltpetre,  and  gum-arabic  dissolved  in  water. 
Into  this  preparation  the  bags  were  thrown,  and 
set  to  boil  over  a gentle  lire  for  the  space  of 
three  hours.  When  they  were  taken  out  and 
the  soap  had  been  rinsed  from  them,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  composed  of  fine,  strong,  ash- 
colored  silk.  Before  being  carded  on  fine  cards, 
they  wore  set  out  for  some  days  to  dry  thorough- 
ly. The  carding,  according  to  M.  Bon,  was  an 
easy  matter;  and  he  affirmed  that  the  threads 
of  the  silk  he  obtained  were  stronger  and  finer 
than  those  of  the  silk- worm.  M.  Reaumur, 
however,  who  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of 
M.  Bon’s  investigations  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Paris,  gave  a different  version  of  the  matter. 
He  found,  that  whereas  the  thread  of  the  spi- 
der's bag  will  sustain  only  thirty-six  grains, 
that  of  the  silkworm  will  support  a weight  of 
two  drachms  and  a half— or  four  times  tho 
weight  sustained  by  the  spider-thread.  Though 
M.  Bon  was  certainly  an  enthusiast  on  behalf 
of  spiders,  M.  Reaumur  as  undoubtedly  had  a 
strong  predilection  in  favor  of  the  bombyx ; and 
the  result  of  these  contending  prejudices  was, 
that  M.  Bon's  investigations  were  overrated  by 
a few,  and  utterly  disregarded  by  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen.  He  injured  himself  by  rash 
assertions.  He  endeavored  to  make  out  that 
spiders  were  more  prolific,  and  yielded  a pro- 
portionably  larger  quantity  of  silk  than  silk- 
worms. These  assertions  were  disproved,  but 
in  no  kindly  spirit,  by  M.  Reaumur.  To  do 
away  with  the  impression  that  spiders  and  their 
webs  were  venomous,  M.  Bon  not  only  asserted, 
with  truth,  that  their  bite  was  harmless,  but  he 
oven  went  so  far  as  to  subject  his  favorite  insect 
to  a chemical  analysis,  and  be  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  it  a volatile  salt  which  he  chris- 
tened Montpelier  drops,  and  recommended 
strongly  as  an  efficacious  medicine  in  lethargic 
states. 

M.  Bon  undoubtedly  produced,  from  the  silk 
of  bis  spiders,  a material  that  readily  absorbed 
all  kinds  of  dyes,  and  was  capable  of  being 
worked  in  any  loom.  With  his  carded  spider’s 
silk  the  enthusiastic  experimentalist  wove  gloves 
and  stockings,  which  he  presented  to  one  or  two 
learned  societies.  To  these  productions  several 
eminent  men  took  particular  exceptions.  They 
discovered  that  the  fineness  of  the  separate 
threads  of  the  silk  detracted  from  its  lustre,  and 
inevitably  produced  a fabric  less  refulgent  than 
those  woven  from  the  silkworm.  M.  Reaumur's 
most  conclusive  fact  against  the  adoption  of  spi- 


| dor's  silk  as  an  article  of  manufacture,  was  de- 
duced from  his  observations  on  the  combative- 
ness of  spiders.  He  discovered  that  they  had 
not  arrived  at  that  state  of  civilization  when 
communities  find  it  most  to  the  general  advant- 
age to  live  on  terms  of  mutual  amity  and  confi- 
dence; on  the  contrary,  the  spider- world,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Reaumur  (we  are  writing  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago),  was  in  a continual 
state  of  warfare ; nay,  not  a few  spiders  were 
habitual  cannibals.  Having  collected  about  five 
thousand  spiders  (enough  to  scare  the  most  cour- 
ageous old  lady),  M.  Reaumur  shut  them  up  in 
companies  varying  in  number  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred.  On  opening  the  cells,  after  the  lapse 
of  a few  days,  “ what  was  the  horror  of  our 
hero."  as  the  graphic  novelist  writes,  w to  behold 
the  scene  which  met  his  gaze !”  Where  fifty 
spiders,  happy  and  full  of  life,  had  a short  time 
before  existed,  only  about  two  bloated  insects 
now  remained — they  had  devoured  their  fellow 
spiders  1 This  horrible  custom  of  the  spider- 
world  accounts  for  the  small  proportion  of  spi- 
ders in  comparison  to  the  immense  number  of 
eggs  which  they  produce.  So  formidable  a dif- 
ficulty could  only  be  met  by  rearing  each  spider 
in  a separate  cage ; whether  this  separation  is 
practicable — that  is  to  say,  whether  it  can  be 
made  to  repay  the  trouble  it  would  require — is 
a matter  yet  to  be  decided. 

Against  M.  Bon’s  treatise  on  behalf  of  spi- 
der’s silk,  M.  Reaumur  urged  further  objections. 
He  asserted  that,  when  compared  with  silk- 
worm's silk,  spider's  silk  was  deficient  both  in 
quality  and  in  quantity.  His  calculation  went 
to  show  that  the  silk  of  twelve  spiders  did  not 
more  than  equal  that  of  one  bombyx ; and  that 
no  less  than  fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  spiders  must  be  reared  to  produce 
one  pound  of  silk.  This  calculation  is  now  held 
to  be  exaggerated ; and  the  spirit  of  partisanship 
in  which  M.  Reaumur's  report  was  evidently 
concocted,  favors  the  supposition  that  be  made 
the  most  of  any  objections  he  could  bring  to  bear 
against  M.  Bon. 

M.  Bon's  experiments  are  valuable  as  far  as 
they  go ; spider's  silk  may  be  safely  set  down 
as  an  untried  raw  material.  The  objections  of 
M.  Reaumur,  reasonable  in  some  respects,  are 
not  at  all  conclusive.  It  is  of  course  undeniable 
that  the  silkworm  produces  & larger  quantity  of 
silk  than  any  species  of  spider ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  spider’s  silk  may  possess  certain  qual- 
ities adapted  to  particular  fabrics,  which  would 
justify  its  cultivation.  At  the  Great  Industrial 
Show,  we  shall  probably  find  some  specimens 
of  spider's  silk;  such  contributions  would  be 
useful  and  suggestive.  The  idea  of  brushing 
down  cobwebs  to  convert  them  into  ball-room 
stockings,  forces  upon  ns  tho  association  of  two 
most  incongruous  ideas;  but  that  this  trans- 
formation is  not  impossible,  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, who  are  .he  possessors  of  some  of  M. 
Bon's  spider-fabric,  can  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate. 
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[From  the  Dublin  Unirenity  Magmzinc.} 

THE  RAILWAY. 

THE  silent  glen,  the  sunless  stream, 

To  wandering  boyhood  dear, 

And  treasur’d  still  in  many  a dream, 

They  are  no  longer  here ; 

A huge  red  mound  of  earth  is  thrown 
Across  the  glen  so  wild  and  lone, 

The  stream  so  cold  and  olear ; 

And  lightning  speed,  and  thundering  sound, 
Pass  hourly  o’er  the  unsightly  mound. 

Nor  this  alone — for  many  a mile 
Along  that  iron  way, 

No  verdant  banks  or  hedgerows  smile 
In  summer’s  glory  gay ; 

Thro’  chasms  that  yawn  as  though  the  earth 
Were  rent  in  some  strange  mountain-birth, 
Whose  depth  excludes  the  day, 

We’re  born  away  at  headlong  pace, 

To  win  from  time  the  wearying  race ! 

The  wayside  inn,  with  homelike  air. 

No  longer  tempts  a guest 
To  taste  its  unpretending  fare, 

Or  seek  its  welcome  rest. 

The  prancing  team — the  merry  horn — 

The  cool  fresh  road  at  early  morn — 

The  coachman’s  ready  jest ; 

All,  all  to  distant  dream-land  gone, 

While  shrieking  trains  are  hurrying  on. 

Yet  greet  we  them  with  thankful  hearts, 
And  eyes  that  own  no  tear, 

’Tis  nothing  now,  the  space  which  parts 
The  distant  from  the  dear ; 

The  wing  that  to  her  cherish’d  nest 
Bears  home  the  bird’s  exulting  breast, 

Has  found  its  rival  here. 

With  speed  like  hers  we  too  can  haste, 

The  bliss  of  meeting  hearts  to  taste. 

For  me,  I gaze  along  the  line 

To  watch  the  approaching  train, 

And  deem  it  still,  ’twixt  me  and  mine, 

A rude,  but  welcome  chain 
To  bind  us  in  a world,  whose  ties 
Each  passing  hour  to  sever  tries, 

But  here  may  try  in  vain ; 

To  bring  us  near  home  many  an  art, 

Stern  fate  employs  to  keep  apart. 


— still  within  their  humble  walls,  before  all  other 
places,  are  to  be  found  content,  and  peace,  and 
pure  domestic  love. 

Upon  the  slope  of  a gentle  hill,  about  a mile 
from  a large  town,  where  I was  attending  to  the 
practice  of  an  absent  friend,  there  stood  a neat 
and  pretty  residence,  with  slated  roof  and  trel- 
lised  porch.  A light  verandah  shaded  the  nar- 
row French  windows,  opening  from  the  favorite 
drawing-room  upon  a trim,  smooth  lawn,  studded 
with  gay  parterres,  and  bounded  by  a sweet- 
briar  hedge ; and  here  old  Mrs.  Reed,  the  wid- 
ow of  a clergyman,  was  busily  employed,  one 
lovely  autumn  afternoon,  peering  through  her 
spectacles  at  the  fast-fading  flowers,  or  plucking 
from  some  favorite  shrub  the  “ sear  and  yellow 
leaf”  that  spoke  of  the  summer  passed  away, 
and  the  dreary  season  hurrying  on  apace.  Her 
daughter,  a pale  and  delicate-looking  girl,  sat 
with  her  drooping  head  leant  against  the  open 
window-frame,  watching  her  mother  sorrowfully 
as  she  felt  her  own  declining  health,  and  thought 
how  her  parent’s  waning  years  might  pass  away, 
uncared  for,  and  unsolaced  by  a daughter's  love. 
Within  the  room,  a young  man  was  reclining 
lazily  upon  a sofa ; rather  handsome,  about  the 
middle  height,  but  had  it  not  been  for  a stubby 
mustache,  very  long  hair,  and  his  rather  sloven- 
ly costume — peculiarities  which  he  considered 
indispensable  to  his  profession  as  an  artist — 
there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  generality  of  young  English 
gentlemen  of  his  age  and  station.  Presently 
there  fell  upon  his  ear  the  notes  of  a beautiful 
symphony,  played  with  most  exquisite  taste 
upon  the  harp,  and  gradually  blending  with  a 
woman’s  voice,  deep,  soft  and  tremulous,  every 
now  and  then,  as  if  with  intense  feeling,  in  one 
of  those  elaborate  yet  enervating  melodies  that 
have  their  birth  in  sunny  Italy.  The  performer 
was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  haughty 
and  dazzling  beauty.  Her  dark  wavy  hair, 
gathered  behind  into  a large  glossy  knot,  was 
decked  on  one  side  with  a bunch  of  pink  rose- 
buds. A full  white  robe,  that  covered,  without 
hiding,  the  outline  of  her  bust  and  arms,  was 
bound  at  the  waist  with  a thick  cord  and  tassel 
of  black  silk  and  gold,  adding  all  that  dress 
could  add  to  the  elegance  of  her  tall  and  splen- 
did figure.  Then,  as  she  rose  and  stretched  out 
I her  jeweled  hand  to  tighten  & loose  string,  the 
ineffable  grace  of  the  studied  attitude  in  which 
she  stood  for  some  moments  showed  her  to  be 
well  skilled  in  those  fascinating  arts  that  so 
often  captivate  the  senses  before  the  heart  is 
touched. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Reed’s 
only  sister,  who  in  her  youth  had  run  away  with 
an  Italian  music  master.  Signor  Arnatti,  al- 
though a poor  adventurer,  was  not  quite  devoid 
of  honor,  for,  when  first  married,  he  really  loved 
his  English  wife,  and  proudly  introduced  her  to 
his  friends  at  Florence,  where  her  rank  and  for- 
tune were  made  much  of,  and  she  was  caressed 
and  feted  until  half  wild  with  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement. But  this  was  not  to  last.  Her  hus- 


[From  Bentley*!  Mltcellany.] 

THE  BLIND  SISTER,  OR  CRIME  AND 
ITS  PUNISHMENT. 

FOR  real  comfort,  snugness,  and  often  rural 
beauty,  where  are  there  in  the  wide  world  any 
dwellings  that  can  equal  the  cottage  homes  of 
England's  middle  classes?  Whether  they  be 
clad  with  ivy  and  woodbine,  half  hidden  by 
forest-trees,  and  approached  by  silent,  shady 
lanes,  or,  glaring  with  stucco  and  green  paint, 
stand  perched  upon  flights  of  steps,  by  the  side 
of  dusty  suburban  roads  — whether  they  be 
cockney-christened  with  fine  titles,  and  digni- 
fied as  villas,  halls,  or  lodges,  or  rejoice  in  such 
sweet  names  as  Oak  Cottage  or  Linden  Grove 
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know,  to  speak  ill,  even  of  my  enemies,  if  such 
there  be;  and  to  any  other  but  yourself  would 
hide  her  faults,  and  try  to  think  of  some  pleas- 
j)g  trait  on  which  to  dwell,  when  her  name  was 
mentioned.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me,  for  rest  as- 
sured, I am  only  prompted  by  a sister’s  love.  I 
nave  seen  much  of  Catherine,  and  heard  more ; 
l fear  her  dreadful  temper — her  different  faith ; 
although,  indeed,  she  seems  to  neglect  all  relig- 
ious duties,  even  those  of  her  own  church.  Then 
I think  of  her  rudeness  and  inattention  to  our 
dear  mother,  who  is  so  kind  and  geiAle  to  her. 
Had  you  been  in  London  when  we  first  met, 
you  would  not  wonder  at  our  being  shocked  and 
pained  at  all  we  witnessed  there.” 

“But,  Annie,  dear,5*  said  her  brother,  “why 
should  you  talk  thus  earnestly  to  me  ? Surely 
I may  admire  and  praise  a handsome  woman, 
without  falling  hopelessly  in  love.” 

“ You  may,  or  you  may  not,”  continued  Annie, 
warmly.  u But  this  I know  and  feel,  that,  un- 
less she  were  to  change  in  every  manner,  thought, 
and  action,  she  is  the  last  person  in  the  world 
that  I would  see  possess  a hold  upon  my  broth- 
er’s heart.  Why,  do  you  know,  she  makes  a 
boast  of  the  many  lovers  she  has  encouraged 
aud  discarded ; and  even  shows,  with  ill-timed 
jests,  letters  from  her  admirers,  containing  pro- 
testations of  affection,  and  sentiments  that  any 
woman  of  common  feeling  would  at  least  con- 
sider sacred.” 

u And  have  you  nothing,  then,  to  say  in  her 
favor?”  said  young  Reed,  quietly.  “Can  you 
make  no  allowance  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  brought  up  ? or,  may  she  never  change 
from  what  you  represent  her  ?” 

“ She  may,  perhaps ; but  let  me  beg  of  you, 
Edwin,  to  pause,  and  think,  and  not  be  infatu- 
ated and  led  away,  against  your  better  judg- 
ment, as  so  many  have  already  been.” 

“ Why,  my  dear  sister,”  he  replied,  “ if  we 
were  on  the  point  of  running  off  together,  you 
could  not  be  more  earnest  in  the  matter ; but  I 
have  really  never  entertained  such  thoughts  as 
you  suggest,  and  if  I did,  should  consider  myself 
quite  at  liberty  to  act  as  I pleased,  whether  I 
were  guided  by  your  counsel  or  not.” 

“ Well,  Edwin,  be  not  angry  with  me ; per- 
haps 1 have  spoken  too  strongly  on  the  subject. 
You  know  how  much  I have  your  happiness  at 
heart,  and  this  it  is  that  makes  me  say  so  much. 
I often  think  I have  not  long  to  live,  but  while 
I am  here  would  have  you  promise  me—” 

A chilly  breeze  swept  over  the  lawn,  and  the 
invalid  was  seized  with  a violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing ; her  brother  shut  the  casement,  and  wrap- 
ped the  shawl  closer  round  her  slight  figure. 
Mrs.  Reed  entered  the  room  at  the  same  instant, 
and  their  conversation  ended. 

Catherine  Arnatti  was  in  her  own  chamber, 
the  open  window  of  which  was  within  a few 
yards  of  where  her  cousins  had  been  talking. 
Attracted  thither  by  the  sound,  she  listened  in- 
tently, and  leaning  out,  apparently  employed  in 
training  the  branches  of  a creeping  plant,  she 
had  heard  every  word  they  uttered 


The  winter  passed  away  pleasantly  enough, 
for  two  at  least  of  the  party  at  the  cottage. 

Catherine  and  Edwin  were  of  necessity  much 
thrown  together;  she  sat  to  him  as  a model,  ac- 
companied him  in  his  walks,  and  Battered  him 
by  innumerable  little  attentions,  that  were  unno- 
ticed by  the  others ; but  still  her  conduct  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  although  seemingly  more  kind 
of  late,  was  insincere,  and  marked  by  a want  o* 
sympathy  and  affection,  that  often  grieved  hi& 
deeply.  Her  temper  she  managed  to  control, 
but  sometimes  not  without  efforts  on  her  pai\ 
that  were  more  painful  to  witness  than  her  pre- 
vious outbreaks  of  passion.  Six  months  had 
elapsed  since  Miss  Arnatti  had  overheard,  with 
feelings  of  hatred  toward  one,  and  thorough 
contempt  of  both  speakers,  the  dialogue  in  which 
her  faults  had  been  so  freely  exposed.  Yet  she 
fully  expected  that  young  Reed  would  soon  be 
at  her  feet,  a humble  follower,  as  other  men  had 
been;  but  although  polite,  attentive,  and  ever 
seeking  her  society,  he  still  forbore  to  speak  of 
love,  and  then,  piqued  and  angry  at  his  conduct, 
she  used  every  means  to  gain  his  affection,  with- 
out at  first  any  real  motive  for  so  doing ; soon, 
however,  this  wayward  lady  began  to  fancy  that 
the  passion  she  would  only  feign  was  really  felt 
— and  being  so  unexpectedly  thwarted  gave 
strength  to  this  idea — and  in  proportion  also 
grew  her  hatred  toward  Miss  Reed,  to  whose 
influence  she  attributed  her  own  failure.  Be- 
fore long  she  resolved  that  Edwin  thotdd  be  her 
husband,  by  which  means  her  revenge  on  Annie 
would  be  gratified,  and  a tolerable  position  is 
the  world  obtained  for  herself,  for  she  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  young  man’s  fortune,  although 
at  present  moderate,  was  yet  sufficient  to  com* 
raence  with,  and  that  his  prospects  and  expect 
ations  were  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Neither  was  Edwin  altogether  proof  against 
her  matchless  beauty.  At  times  he  felt  an  al- 
most irresistible  impulse  to  kneel  before  ter, 
and  avow  himself  a slave  forever,  and  as  often 
would  some  hasty  word  or  uncongenial  senti- 
ment turn  his  thoughts  into  another  channel; 
and  then  they  carried  him  away  to  an  old  coun- 
try seat  in  Wales,  where  he  had  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year  on  a visit  to  some  friends  of 
his  family.  A young  lady,  of  good  birth  and 
education,  resided  there  as  governess  to  some 
half-dozen  wild  and  turbulent  children.  Her 
kind  and  unobtrusive  manners  and  gentle  voiee 
first  attracted  his  attention  toward  her ; and  al- 
though perhaps  not  handsome,  her  pale  sweet 
face  and  dark  blue  eye  made  an  impression  that 
deepened  each  day  as  he  discovered  fresh  teao- 
ties  in  her  intellectual  and  superior  mind.  After  . 
an  acquaintance  of  some  months  he  made  an 
offer  of  his  hand,  and  her  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion only  confirmed  the  ardent  affection  ho 
entertained  for  her.  Candidly  admitting  that 
she  could  joyfully  unite  her  lot  with  his,  ate 
told  her  previous  history,  and  begged  the  young 
man  to  test  his  feelings  well  before  allying  him- 
self to  a poor  and  portionless  girl,  and  for  this 
purpose  prayed  that  twelve  months  might  elapse 
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before  the  subject  of  their  marriage  were  re- 
newed. She  would  not  doubt  him  then;  still 
he  might  see  others,  who  would  seem  more 
worthy  of  his  regard:  but  if,  in  that  time,  his 
sentiments  were  unchanged,  all  that  she  bad  to 
give  was  his  forever.  In  vain  he  tried  to  alter 
this  resolution;  her  arguments  were  stronger 
than  his  own,  and  so  at  last,  with  renewed  vows 
of  fidelity,  he  reluctantly  bade  her  farewell.  For 
various  reasons  he  had  kept  this  attachment  a 
secret  from  his  family,  not  altogether  sure  of 
the  light  in  which  they  might  view  it ; and  the 
position  of  the  young  governess  would  have  been 
rendered  doubly  painful,  had  those  under  whose 
roof  she  dwelt  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances.  Although  fully  aware  in  cooler 
moments  that,  even  bad  he  known  no  other,  his 
cousin  Catherine  was  a person  with  whom,  as  a 
companion  for  life,  he  could  never  hope  for  real 
happiness,  still  he  knew  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  resolved  not  without  a struggle,  to 
tear  himself  away  from  the  sphere  of  her  attrac- 
tions ; and  so,  one  evening,  Edwin  announced 
his  intention  of  setting  off  next  day  on  a walk- 
ing excursion  through  Scotland,  proposing  to 
visit  Wales  on  his  return.  Different  were  the 
feelings  with  which  each  of  the  ladies  received 
this  intelligence.  Catherine,  who  had  but  the 
day  before  refused  a pressing  invitation  to  join 
a gay  party,  assembled  at  the  London  mansion 
of  one  of  her  old  acquaintances,  turned  away 
and  bit  her  lip  with  rage  and  chagrin,  as  Miss 
Reed  repeated  to  her  mother,  who  had  grown 
deaf  of  late,  over  and  over  again  to  make  her 
understand,  that  Edwin  was  about  to  leave 
them  for  a time — was  going  to  Scotland,  and 
purposed  leaving  by  the  mail  on  the  morrow 
night.  She  had  of  course  no  objection  to  offer, 
being  but  too  glad  to  believe  that  nothing  more 
than  friendship  existed  between  her  son  and 
sister’s  child  ; yet  wondered  much  what  had  led 
to  such  a sudden  resolution. 

Catherine  Arnatti  never  closed  her  eyes  that 
night ; one  instant  fancying  that  Edwin  loved 
her,  and  only  paused  to  own  it  for  fear  of  a re- 
fusal, and  flattering  herself  that  he  would  not 
leave  without.  These  thoughts  gave  way  to 
bitter  disappointment,  hatred,  and  vows  of  re-  J 
venge  against  him,  and  all  connected  with  him,  j 
more  particularly  his  sister,  whose  words  she  \ 
now  recalled,  torturing  herself  with  the  idea  I 
that  Annie  had  extorted  a promise  from  her  ! 
brother  never  to  wed  his  cousin  w hile  she  lived ; I 
and  the  sickly  girl  had  improved  much  since 
then,  and  might,  after  all,  be  restored  to  perfect 
health ; then,  the  first  time  for  years,  she  wept 
-j-cried  bitterly  at  tho  thought  of  being  separa- 
ted from  one  against  whom  she  had  but  just  be- 
fore been  breathing  threats  and  imprecations, 
and  yet  imagined  was  tho  only  man  she  had 
ever  really  loved.  A calmer  mood  succeeded, 
and  she  lay  down,  resolving  and  discarding 
schemes  to  gain  her  wishes,  that  occupied  her  ! 
mind  till  daylight.  j 

The  next  day  passed  in  busy  preparations ; | 
Edwin  avoiding,  as  he  dreaded,  the  result  of  a j 
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private  interview  with  his  cousin.  Toward 
the  afternoon  Miss  Reed  and  her  mother  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  with  their  medical  attend- 
ant, who  opportunely  called  that  day,  and  often 
paid  longer  visits  than  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary; and  Catherine,  who  with  difficulty  had 
restrained  her  emotions,  seizing  on  the  opportu- 
nity, and  scarcely  waiting  to  knock  at  the  door, 
entered  Edwin’s  apartment.  He  was  engaged 
in  packing  a small  portmanteau,  and  looking 
up,  beheld  her  standing  there,  pale  and  agitated, 
more  beautiful  he  thought  than  ever,  and  yet  a 
combination  of  the  angel  and  the  fiend.  Some 
moments  passed  in  silence;  then,  advancing 
quickly,  holding  out  her  hand,  she  spoke  in  a 
husky  voice  : 

“ Edwin,  I have  come  to  bid  you  a farewell 
— if,  indeed,  you  go  to-night,  in  this  world  we 
shall  never  meet  again;  neither  hereafter,  if 
half  that  you  believe  is  true.  It  sets  one  think- 
ing, does  it  not?  a parting  that  we  feel  to  be 
for  ever,  from  those  with  whom  we  have  been 
in  daily  intercourse,  even  for  a few  short 
months.” 

44  And  pray,  Catherine,”  he  asked,  trying  to 
talk  calmly,  4i  why  should  we  not  meet  again  ? 

Even  if  I were  about  to  visit  the  antipodes  I 
should  look  forward  to  return  some  day ; indeed 
it  would  grieve  me  much  to  think  that  I should 
never  enjoy  again  your  company,  where  I have 
spent  so  many  pleasant  hours,  and  of  which, 
believe  me,  I shall  ever  cherish  a grateful  re- 
collection. Be  kind  to  poor  Annie  and  my 
mother  when  I am  gone,  and  if  you  think  it  not 
too  great  a task,  I shall  be  very  glad  sometimes 
to  hear  the  news  from  you,  and  in  return  vrilfc 
write  you  of  my  wanderings  in  the  Highlands.”^ 

44  Well,  good-by,  Edwin,”  she  repeated ; 44  for 
all  you  say,  my  words  may  yet  prove  true.” 

44  But  I do  not  go  yet  for  some  hours,  and  we 
shall  meet  again  below  before  I leave ; why  not 
defer  good-by  till  then  ?” 

There  was  another  pause  before  she  answer- 
ed, with  passionate  energy,  and  grasping  his 
arm  tightly : 

44  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  ? Now  lis- 
ten to  me,  Edwin : know  that  I love  you,  and 
judge  of  its  intensity  by  my  thus  owning  it.  I 
am  no  bashful  English  girl,  to  die  a victim  to 
concealment  or  suspense,  but  must  and  will 
know  all  at  once.  Now,  tell  me,  sir,  have  I 
misplaced  my  love?  Tell  me,  I say,  and 
quickly;  for,  by  the  powers  above,  you  little 
know  how  much  depends  upon  your  answer.” 

She  felt  his  hand,  cold  and  trembling;  his 
face  was  even  paler  than  her  own,  as,  over- 
whelmed with  confusion,  Edwin  stammered  out. 

“ Really,  Miss  Arnatti — Catherine — I was 
not' aware  ; at  least,  I am  so  taken  by  surprise. 

Give  me  time  to  think,  for — ” 

“ What,  then,  you  hesitate,”  she  said,  stamp- 
ing her  foot;  and  then,  with  desperate  calmness, 
added,  in  a softer  tone,  44  Well,  be  it  so;  body 
j and  soul  I offer,  and  you  reject  the  gift.”  A 
| violent  struggle  was  racking  the  young  man’s 
i breast,  and,  by  the  working  of  his  countenance 
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she  saw  it,  and  paused.  But  still  he  never 
raised  bis  eyes  to  liers,  that  were  so  fixed  on 
him ; and  she  continued,  “ You  ask  for  time  to 
think , oh ! heaven  and  hell,  that  I should  come 
to  this ! But  take  it,  and  think  well ; it  is  four 
hours  before  you  quit  this  roof;  I will  be  there 
to  say  adieu.  Or  better,  perhaps,  if  you  will 
write,  and  give  at  leisure  the  result  of  your  de- 
liberations.” 

She  spoke  the  last  words  with  a bitter  sneer ; 
yet  Edwin  caught  at  the  suggestion,  and  re- 
plied, 

“ Yes,  I will  write,  I promise  you,  within  a 
month.  Forgive  my  apparent  coldness ; for- 
give—” 

“ Hush !”  interrupted  Catherine ; “ your  sis- 
ter  calls;  why  does  she  come  here  now?  You 
will  not  mention  what  has  passed,  I know ; re- 
member, within  a month  I am  to  hear.  Think 
of  me  kindly,  and  believe  that  I might  make 
yon  love  me  even  as  I love  you.  Now,  go  to 
her,  go  before  she  finds  you  here.” 

Edwin  pressed  her  band  in  parting,  and  she 
bent  down  her  forehead,  but  the  kiss  imprinted 
there  was  cold  and  passionless.  He  met  his 
sister  at  the  door,  and  led  her  back  affectionate- 
ly to  the  drawing-room  she  had  just  quitted. 

The  old  gardener  had  deposited  a portman- 
teau and  knapsack  on  the  very  edge  of  the  foot- 
path by  the  side  of  the  high  road,  and  had  been 
watching  for  the  mail,  with  a great  horn  lantern, 
some  half-hour  or  so  before  it  was  expected ; 
while  the  housemaid  was  stationed  inside  the 
gate,  upon  the  gravel- walk,  ready  to  convey 
the  intelligence,  as  soon  as  the  lights  were  vis- 
ible coming  up  the  hill ; and  cook  stood  at  the 
front-door,  gnawing  her  white  apron.  The 
family  were  assembled  in  that  very  unpleasant 
state  of  expectation,  that  generally  precedes  the 
departure  of  a friend  or  relative ; Edwin  walk- 
ing about  the  room,  wrapped  up  for  traveling, 
impatient  and  anxious  to  be  off.  At  last,  the 
gardener  halloed  out  lustily ; Betty  ran  toward 
the  house,  as  if  pursued  by  a wild  beast,  and 
screaming,  “It’s  a-coming;”  and.  cook,  who 
had  been  standing  still  all  the  time,  rushed  in, 
quite  out  of  breath,  begging  Mr.  Edwin  to 
make  haste,  for  the  coach  never  waited  a min- 
ute for  nobody ; so  he  embraced  his  mother  and 
sister ; and  then,  taking  Catherine's  hand,  raised 
it  hastily,  but  respectfully  to  his  lips.  Miss 
Reed  watched  the  movement,  and  saw  how  he 
avoided  the  piercing  gaze  her  cousin  fixed  upon 
him,  not  so  intently  though,  but  that  she  noted 
the  faint  gleam  of  satisfaction  that  passed  over 
Annie’s  pale  face ; and  cursed  her  for  it.  Strange, 
that  the  idea  of  any  other  rival  had  never  haunt- 
ed her. 

“ Good-by,  once  more,”  said  Edwin.  u I may 
return  before  you  expect  me;  God  bless  you 
all!” 

And,  in  another  five  minutes,  he  was  seated 
by  the  side  of  the  frosty  old  gentleman  who 
drove  the  mail,  puffing  away  vigorously  at  his 
meerschaum. 

The  ladies  passed  a dismal  evening:  more 


so,  indeed,  than  the  circumstances  would  seem 
to  warrant.  Annie  commenced  a large  piece 
of  embroidery,  that,  judging  from  its  size  and 
the  slow  progress  made,  seemed  likely  to  afford 
her  occupation  and  amusement  until  she  became 
an  old  woman;  while  Mrs.  Reed  called  to  mind 
all  the  burglaries  and  murders  that  bad  been 
committed  in  the  neighborhood  during  the  last 
twenty  years ; deploring  their  unprotected  situ- 
ation, discussing  the  propriety  of  having  an 
alarm-bell  hung  between  two  of  the  chimney- 
pots, and  making  arrangements  for  the  garden- 
er to  sleep  on  the  premises  for  the  future.  Miss 
Arnatti  never  raised  her  eyes  from  the  book 
over  which  she  bent.  Supper,  generally  their 
most  cheerful  meal,  remained  untouched,  and, 
earlier  than  usual,  they  retired  to  their  respect* 
ive  chambers. 

For  several  hours,  Catherine  sat  at  her  open 
window,  looking  out  into  the  close,  hazy  night. 
The  soft  wind,  that  every  now  and  then  had 
rustled  through  the  trees,  or  shaken  dewdropi 
from  the  thick  ivy  clustered  beneath  the  over- 
hanging eaves,  had  died  away.  As  the  mist- 
settled  down,  and  a few  stars  peeped  out  just 
over  head,  a black  curtain  of  clouds  seemed  to 
rise  up  from  the  horizon,  hiding  the  nearest 
objects  in  impenetrable  darkness.  The  only 
sounds  now  heard  were  those  that  told  of  man's 
vicinity,  and  his  restlessness : the  occasional 
rumble  of  a d is  tan.  vehicle  ; the  chime  of  bells ; 
sometimes  the  echo  of  a human  voice,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  town ; the  licking  of  a watch,  or 
the  hard  breathing  of  those  that  slept ; and  these 
fell  on  the  ear  with  strange  distinctness,  amid 
the  awful  stillness  of  nature.  Presently,  the 
clouds,  that  hung  over  a valley  far  away,  opened 
horizontally  for  an  instant,  while  a faint  flash  of 
lightning  flickered  behind,  showing  their  cum- 
brous outline.  In  a few  minutes  a brighter 
flash  in  another  quarter  was  followed  by  the 
low  roll  of  distant  thunder;  and  so  the  storm 
worked  round,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  burst 
in  all  its  fury  over  the  hill  on  which  the  cottage 
stood. 

Miss  Reed,  who  from  her  childhood  had  al- 
ways felt  an  agonizing  and  unconquerable  fear 
during  a thunder-storm,  roused  from  her  light 
slumber,  lay  huddled  up,  and  trembling,  with 
her  lace  buried  in  the  pillow.  She  did  not  bear 
the  door  open  or  the  footstep  that  approached 
so  stealthily,  before  a hand  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder;  and  starting  up  she  recognized  her 
cousin. 

u Oh,  Catherine !”  she  faltered,  covering  her 
eyes,  “ do  stay  with  me  awhile ; I am  so  tern 
fied — and  think  of  Edwin,  too,  exposed  as  he. 
must  be  to  it.” 

“ I have  been  thinking  of  him,  Annie.” 

M But  you  are  frightened,  also,  a little,  are 
you  not — with  all  your  courage,  or  what  made 
you  shake  so  then?”  said  the  poor  girl,  trying 
to  draw  her  cousin  nearer  os  flash  after  Hash 
glared  before  her  eyelids,  and  louder  claps  of 
thunder  followed  each  other  at  shorter  intervals. 

“ I frightened  ?”  replied  the  dauntless  woman 
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“ I frightened ; and  what  at  ? Not  at  the  thun- 
der, surely ; and  as  for  lightning,  if  it  strikes, 
they  say,  it  brings  a sudden  and  painless  death, 
leaving  but  seldom  even  a mark  upon  tho  corpse. 
Who  would  not  prefer  this,  to  lingering  on  a 
bed  of  sickness.” 

“Do  not  say  so,  Catherine,  pray  do  not; 
only  think  if — O God,  have  mercy  on  us ! Was 
not  that  awful?” 

“ Was  it  not  grand  ? Magnificent — awful 
if  you  will.  Think  of  its  raging  and  reveling 
uncontrolled,  and  striking  where  and  what  it 
will,  without  a bound  or  limit  to  its  fury.  And 
fancy  such  a storm  pent  up  in  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  a human  breast,  and  yet  not  bursting  its 
frail  prison.  What  can  the  torments  that  they 
tell  us  of,  hereafter,  be  to  this  ?” 

“ And  what  reason  can  you  have,  dear  cousin, 
for  talking  thus.  Kneel  down  by  me,  for  once, 
and  pray ; for  surely,  at  such  a time  as  this,  if 
%t  no  other,  you  must  feel  there  is  a God.” 

“ No ; you  pray,  Annio  Reed,  if  it  will  com- 
fort you;  pray  for  us  both.  There,  now,  lie 
down  again,  and  hide  your  face.  I will  stand 
®y  your  side  and  listen  to  you.” 

She  drew  the  slender  figure  gently  back. 
Then,  with  a sudden  movement,  seizing  a largo 
pillow  dashed  it  over  Annie’s  face,  pressing 
thereon  with  all  her  strength.  The  long,  half- 
smothered,  piteous  cry  that  followed,  was  almost 
unheard  in  the  roaring  of  the  storm  that  now 
was  at  its  height.  By  the  vivid  light  that 
every  instant  played  around,  she  saw  the  violent 
efforts  of  her  victim,  whose  limbs  were  moving 
up  and  down,  convulsively,  under  the  white 
bed-clothes.  Then,  throwing  the  whole  weight 
of  her  body  across  the  bed,  she  clutched  and 
strained  upon  the  frame,  to  press  more  heavily. 
Suddenly  all  movement  ceased,  and  the  mur- 
deress felt  a short  and  thrilling  shudder  under- 
neath her.  Still,  her  hold  never  relaxed;  un- 
touched by  pity  or  remorse,  exulting  in  the 
thought  that  the  cruel  deed  was  nearly  done, 
so  easily,  and  under  circumstances  where  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth  was  likely  to  arise; 
dreading  to  look  upon  the  dead  girl’s  face  too 
soon,  lest  the  mild  eyes  should  still  be  open, 
and  beaming  on  her  with  reproach  and  horror. 
But  what  was  it  she  felt  then,  so  warm  and 
sticky,  trickling  down  her  arm?  She  knew  it 
to  be  blood,  even  before  the  next  flash  showed 
the  crimson  stain,  spreading  slowly  over  the 
pillow.  Again  the  electric  fluid  darted  from 
the  clouds,  but  this  time  charged  with  its  special 
mission  from  on  high.  The  murderess  was 
struck ! and  springing  up,  she  fell  back  with 
one  shrill,  wild,  piercing  shriek,  that  reached 
the  ears  of  those  below’,  before  it  was  drowned 
in  the  din  of  falling  masonry,  and  the  tremen- 
dous crash  that  shook  the  house  to  its  founda- 
tion, until  tho  walls  quivered,  like  the  timbers 
of  a ship  beating  on  a rocky  shore. 

That  night  I had  been  to  visit  a patient  at 
some  distance,  and  finding  no  shelter  near  when 
returning,  had  ridden  on  through  the  storm. 
Just  entering  the  town,  I overtook  a man, 


pressing  on  quickly  in  the  same  direction. 

Making  some  passing  remark  upon  the  weath 
er,  I was  recognized  by  the  old  gardener  *vh* 
begged  me  for  God’s  sake  to  hurry  back  : hr 
cottage,  he  said,  was  struck  by  lightning.  m:<! 
two  of  the  ladies  either  dying  or  dead  I’nun  tin* 
injuries  they  had  received.  In  a few  minutes 
my  horse  was  at  the  gate.  I had  just  time  t > 
observe  that  two  of  the  chimneys  were  thrown 
down,  and  some  mischief  done  to  the  roof.  On 
entering  the  house,  I was  guided,  by  the  low, 
wailing  sound  of  intense  grief,  to  an  upper 
room,  where  I beheld  one  of  those  scenes  that, 
in  an  instant,  stamp  themselves  upon  the  mem- 
ory, leaving  their  transfer  there  forever. 

Day  was  just  breaking;  a cold  gray  light 
slowly  gaining  strength  over  the  yellow  glare 
of  some  unsnufTed  candles,  while  the  occasional 
boom  of  distant  thunder  told  that  the  storm  was 
not  yet  exhausted.  Extended  on  a low  couch, 
and  held  by  the  terrified  servants,  was  the 
wreck  of  the  once  beautiful  Catherine  Arnatti ; 
at  short  intervals  her  features  became  horribly 
distorted  by  an  epileptic  spasm,  that  seized  one 
side  of  the  body,  while  the  other  half  appeared 
to  be  completely  paralyzed : and  the  unmean- 
ing glare  of  the  eye,  when  the  lid  was  raised, 
told  that  the  organ  of  vision  was  seriously  in- 
jured, if  not  entirely  destroyed.  Closo  by,  the 
mother  bent  sobbing  over  the  helpless  form  of 
her  own  child,  blanched  and  inanimate,  with  a 
streak  of  blood  just  oozing  from  her  pallid  lips. 

I found  afterward,  that  Miss  Reed,  in  her  fear- 
ful struggle,  had  ruptured  a vessel,  and,  faint- 
ing from  the  loss  of  blood,  bad  lain  for  some 
time  to  all  appearance  dead.  Shortly,  however, 
a slight  fluttering  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  a quiver  of  the  nostril,  told  that  the  princi- 
ple of  life  still  lingered  in  the  shattered  tene- 
ment. With  the  aid  of  gentle  stimulants,  she 
recovered  sufficiently  to  recognize  her  mother; 
but  as  her  gaze  wandered  vacantly  around,  it 
fell  on  the  wretched  and  blasted  creature,  from 
whose  grasp  she  had  been  so  wonderfully  res- 
cued. As  if  some  magnetic  power  was  in  that 
glance,  Catherine  rose  up  suddenly,  despair  and 
horror  in  tho  glassy  stare  she  fixed  on  the 
corpse-like  form  before  her,  as,  with  anothei 
yell,  such  as  burst  forth  when  first  struck  by 
the  hand  of  God,  she  relapsed  into  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  and  violent  paroxysms  I have 
ever  witnessed.  Annie  clung  tightly  to  her 
mother,  crying,  in  a faint,  imploring  voice, 

“Oh,  save  me — save  mo  from  her!”  ere,  with 
a heavy  sigh,  she  once  more  sank  into  insensi- 
bility. It  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  only  with  great  difficulty,  that  she 
was  able  to  make  those  around  her  understand 
what  had  taken  place,  and  account  for  the  in- 
tense horror  that  seized  upon  her,  when  at  times 
a groan  or  cry  was  heard  from  the  adjoining 
chamber,  in  which  Miss  Arnatti  lay.  It  be- 
came, therefore,  necessary  that  this  person 
should  be  removed,  and  accordingly,  the  same 
night  she  was  taken  to  lodgings  in  the  town 
Her  conduct  there  was  such  as  to  induce  a be 
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lief  that  she  might  be  insane,  and  steps  were 
taken  toward  placing  her  in  a private  asylum. 
Once  only,  a few  days  after  her  removal,  she 
asked,  suddenly,  if  Miss  Reed  were  not  dead  ; 
but  appeared  to  betray  no  emotion  on  being 
informed,  that  although  still  alive,  her  cousin 
was  in  most  imminent  danger,  and,  turning 
away,  from  that  time  maintained  a determined 
silence,  which  nothing  could  induce  her  to  break, 
obstinately  refusing  all  medical  aid. 

I visited  her  in  company  with  the  physician 
in  attendance,  about  six  weeks  afterward,  when 
she  appeared  to  have  recovered,  in  a great 
measure,  the  use  of  her  limbs ; but  every  line- 
ament of  the  face  was  altered;  the  sight  of 
one  eye  quite  destroyed,  and  drawn  outward, 
until  little  could  be  seen  but  a discolored  ball, 
over  which  the  lid  hung  down  flabby  and  pow- 
erless ; while  a permanent  distortion  of  the 
mouth  added  to  the  frightful  appearance  this 
occasioned.  The  beautiful  hair  was  gone,  and 
the  unsightly  bristles  that  remained  were  only 
partly  concealed  by  the  close-fitting  cap  she 
wore.  It  was  indeed  a sight  to  move  the 
sternest  heart.  That  proud  and  stately  woman 
who  had  so  cruelly  abused  the  power  her  per- 
sonal beauty  alone  had  given  her ; trifling  alike 
with  youth’s  ardent  and  pure  first  love,  as  with 
the  deeper  and  more  lasting  affection  of  man- 
hood, and  glorying  in  the  misery  and  wretched- 
ness she  caused ! Stopped  in  her  full  career,  her 
punishment  began  already.  Yet  was  there  no 
index  on  that  stolid  face  to  tell  how  the  dark 
spirit  worked  within;  whether  it  felt  remorse 
or  sorrow  for  the  crime,  and  pity  for  its  victim, 
fearing  a further  punishment  in  this  world  or 
the  next ; whether  the  heart  was  torn  by  baffled 
rage  and  hatred  still,  scheming  and  plotting, 
even  now  that  all  hope  was  gone.  Or  was  the 
strong  intellect  really  clouded? 

That  night  her  attendant  slept  long  and  heavi- 
ly ; she  might  have  been  drugged,  for  Miss  Ar- 
natti  had  access  to  her  desk  and  jewel  case,  in 
the  secret  drawers  of  which  were  afterward  found 
several  deadly  and  carefully  prepared  poisons. 

In  a room  below'  was  a large  chimney-glass, 
and  here  Catherine  first  saw  the  full  extent  of 
the  aw'ful  judgment  that  had  befallen  her.  A 
cry  of  rage  and  despair,  and  the  loud  crash  of 
broken  glass,  aroused  the  inmates  early  in  the 
morning  : they  found  the  mirror  shivered  into  a 
thousand  fragments,  but  their  charge  wfas  gone, 
We  learned  that  day,  that  a person  answering  to 
her  description,  wearing  a thick  vail,  and  wralk- 
ing  with  pain  and  difficulty,  had  been  ono  of  the 
passengers  on  board  a steam-packet  that  left  the 
town  at  daylight. 

For  a long  time  Annie  Reed  lay  in  the  shadow 
of  death.  She  lived,  however,  many  years,  a 
suffering  and  patient  invalid.  Edwin  married 
his  betrothed  and  brought  her  home,  where  his 
fond  mother  and  sister  soon  loved  her  as  they 
loved  him ; and  Annie  played  aunt  to  the  first- 
born, and  shared  their  happiness  awhile;  and 
when  her  gentle  spirit  passed  away,  her  mother 
bent  to  the  heavy  blow,  living  resigned  and  peace- 


fully with  her  remaining  children  to  a good  old 
age. 

All  efforts  to  trace  the  unhappy  fugitive  proved 
unavailing,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  on  her 
account ; but  about  ten  months  after  her  disap- 
pearance. Mrs.  Reed  received  a letter  relative 
to  the  transfer  of  what  little  property  her  niece 
had  possessed  to  a convent  in  Tuscany.  The 
lady-abbess,  a distant  relative  of  Miss  Arnatti  s, 
had  also  written  much  concerning  her,  from 
which  the  following  is  extracted  : 

“ When  a child,  Catherine  was  for  two  years 
a boarder  in  this  very  house.  Fifteen  years 
passed  since  then,  and  she  came  to  us  travel- 
worn,  and  weak,  and  ill.  Her  history  is  known 
only  to  her  confessor  and  myself;  and  she  has 
drawn  from  us  a promise  that  the  name  of 
England  should  never  more  be  mentioned  to  her : 
and  whatever  tidings  we  may  hear,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  communication,  from  those  she 
had  so  cruelly  injured,  w hether  of  life  and  health, 
or  death — of  forgiveness,  or  hatred  and  disgust 
at  her  ingratitude — that  no  allusion  to  it  should 
be  ever  made  to  her.  She  follows  rigidly  the 
most  severe  rules  of  the  establishment,  but  avoids 
all  intercourse  with  the  sisters.  Much  of  her 
time  is  spent  at  the  organ,  and  often,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  we  are  startled  or  soothed  by  the  low 
melancholy  strains  that  come  from  the  dark 
chapel.  Her  horror  alwrays  on  the  approach  of 
thunder-storms  is  a thing  fearful  to  witness,  and 
wre  think  she  can  not  long  survive  the  dreadful 
shocks  she  suffers  from  this  cause.  They  leave 
her,  too,  in  total  darkness  many  days.  A mys- 
tery to  all,  we  only  speak  of  her  as  the  Blind 
Sister.” 

[From  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal.] 

FORTUNES  OF  THE  GARDENER’S 
DAUGHTER. 

BETWEEN  Passy  and  Autcuil  were  still  to 
be  seen,  some  few  years  ago.  the  remains 
of  w’hat  had  been  a gentleman’s  residence.  The 
residence  and  the  family  to  whom  it  had  be- 
longed had  both  fallen  during  the  first  Revo- 
lution. The  bole  of  a once  magnificent  tree, 
stag-headed,  owTing  to  the  neighboring  buildings 
having  hurt  the  roots,  was  all  the  evidence  that 
remained  of  a park  ; hut  bits  of  old  moss-grown 
wall — broken  steps  that  led  to  nothing — heads 
and  headless  trunks  of  statues  that  once  adorned 
the  edges  of  what,  now  a marsh,  had  formerly 
been  a piece  of  ornamental  water — little  thick- 
ets of  stunted  trees  stopped  in  their  grow  th  by 
w’ant  of  care — all  hinted  of  w hat  had  been,  al- 
though they  could  give  no  idea  of  the  beauty 
W’hich  had  once  made  Bouloinvilliers  the  pride 
of  the  neighborhood  and  its  possessor.  Such 
wras  the  aspect  of  the  place  recently  ; but  when 
the  following  anecdote  begins,  France  w*as  to 
external  appearance  prosperous,  and  Bouloin- 
villiers  wTas  still  in  its  bloom. 

At  a cottage  w’ithin  the  gate  which  entered 
the  grounds  lived  the  gardener  and  his  wifc- 
They  had  been  long  married,  had  lost  all  their 
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children,  and  were  considered  by  every  body  a 
staid,  elderly  couple,  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  a girl  was  born.  This  precious  plant, 
the  child  of  their  old  age,  was  the  delight  espe- 
cially of  Pierre’s  life  : he  breathed  but  in  little 
Marie,  and  tended  her  with  the  utmost  care. 
Although  attired  in  the  costume  appropriate  to 
her  station,  her  clothes  were  of  fine  materials : 
every  indulgence  in  their  power  was  lavished 
upon  her,  and  every  wish  gratified,  except  the 
very  natural  one  of  going  outside  the  grounds — 
that  was  never  permitted  to  her  whom  they  had 
dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  determined 
to  keep  “ unspotted  from  the  world.”  Pierre 
himself  taught  her  to  read  very  well,  and  to 
write  a little ; Cecilon  to  knit,  sew,  and  pre- 
pare the  pot-au-feu;  and  amusement  she  easily 
found  for  herself.  She  lived  among  green  leaves 
and  blossoms : she  loved  them  as  sisters : all 
her  thoughts  turned  toward  the  flowers  that  sur- 
rounded her  on  every  side  ; they  were  her  sole 
companions,  and  she  never  wearied  playing 
with  them.  An  old  lime,  the  branches  of  which 
drooped  round  like  a tent,  and  where  the  bees 
sought  honey  as  long  as  there  was  any  linger- 
ing on  its  sweetly-odorous  branches,  was  her 
house,  as  she  termed  it ; a large  acorn  formed 
a coffee-pot ; its  cups  her  cups,  plates,  por- 
ringers, and  saucers,  according  to  their  size 
and  flatness ; and  bits  of  broken  porcelain, 
rubbed  bright,  enlivened  the  knotted  stump, 
which  served  for  shelves,  chimney,  and  all ; a 
water-lily  was  her  marmitt;  fir-cones  her  cows ; 
a large  mushroom  her  table,  when  mushrooms 
were  in  season,  at  other  times  a bit  of  wood 
covered  with  green  moss  or  wild  sorrel.  Her 
dolls  even  were  made  of  flowers — bunches  of 
lilies  and  roses  formed  the  faces,  a bundle  of 
long  beech-sprigs  the  bodies;  and  for  hours 
would  she  sit  rocking  them,  her  low  song 
chiming  in  with  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  insects. 

When  grown  older,  and  become  more  adven- 
turous, she  used  to  weave  little  boats  from  rushes 
upon  bits  of  cork,  and  freight  them  with  flowers. 
These  she  launched  on  the  lake,  where  the  fresh 
air  and  fresh  water  kept  them  sometimes  longer 
from  fading  than  would  have  otherwise  been 
their  fate,  during  the  hot  dry  days  of  July  and 
August,  on  their  native  beds.  Thus  passed  j 
her  happy  childhood  : often  and  often  she  dream- 
ed over  it  in  after-life,  pleasing  herself  with  the 
fancy,  that  perhaps  as  God,  w hen  he  made  sin- 
less man  in  his  own  image,  gave  him  a garden 
as  his  home,  so  for  those  who  entered  into  “ the 
joy  of  our  Lord”  a garden  might  be  prepared 
in  heaven,  sweeter  far  than  even  that  of  Bouloin- 
villiers— one  where  sun  never  scorched,  cold 
never  pinched,  flowers  never  faded,  birds  never 
died.  The  death  of  a bird  was  the  greatest 
grief  she  had  known,  a eat  the  most  ferocious 
animal  she  had  as  yet  encountered.  She  at- 
tended the  private  chapel  on  Sundays  and  saints’ 
days.  The  day  she  made  her  first  communion 
was  the  first  of  her  entry  into  the  world,  and 
much  distraction  of  mind  did  the  unwonted  , 
sight  pf^houses,  sloops,  and  crowds  of  people,  , 
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cause  to  our  little  recluse,  which  served  for  re- 
flection, conversation,  and  curious  questioning 
for  many  a day  after.  On  a white-painted 
table  with  a drawer  there  stood  a plaster-cast 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  much  admired  by  its  inno- 
j cent  namesake,  and  associated  in  her  mind  with 
praises  and  sugar-plums — for  whenever  she  had 
been  particularly  good  she  found  some  there  for 
j her.  It  was  her  office  to  dust  it  with  a feather 
| brush,  supply  water  to  the  flowers  amid  which 
the  little  figure  stood,  and  replace  them  with 
fresh  ones  when  faded.  Whenever  she  was 
petulant  a black  screen  was  placed  before  the 
table,  and  Marie  was  not  suffered  to  approach 
it.  This  was  her  only  punishment ; indeed  the 
only  one  she  required,  for  she  heard  and  saw 
nothing  wrong ; her  parents  never  disputed, 
and  they  were  so  gentle  and  indulgent  to  her, 
that  she  never  felt  tempted  to  disguise  the 
truth.  The  old  priest  often  represented  to  the 
father  that  unless  he  intended  his  child  for  the 
cloister,  this  mode  of  bringing  her  up  in  such 
total  seclusion  and  ignorance  was  almost  cruel ; 
but  Pierre  answered  that  he  could  give  her  a 
good  fortune,  and  would  take  care  to  secure  a 
good  husband  for  her ; and  her  perfect  purity  an<J 
innocence  were  so  beautiful,  that  the  kind-heart* 
ed  but  unwise  ecclesiastic  did  not  insist  farther. 

In  the  mean  time  she  grew  apace ; and  her 
mother  being  dead,  Marie  lived  on  as  before 
with  her  father,  whose  affection  only  increased 
with  his  years,  both  of  them  apparently  think- 
ing that  the  world  went  on  as  they  did  them- 
selves, unchanged  in  a single  idea.  Alas! 

41  we  know  not  what  a day  may  bring  forth,” 
even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  hearing  all  that  passes  around  us.  Pierre 
and  Marie  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  until  it  was  at  its 
height — the  marquis,  his  son,  and  the  good 
priest  massacred — madame  escaped  to  England 
— and  the  property  divided,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  others  of  a very  different  stamp  from  his 
late  kind  patron,  a model  of  suavity  and  grace 
of  manner  even  in  that  oapital  which  gave 
laws  of  politeness  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  All 
this  came  like  a clap  of  thunder  upon  the 
astonished  Pierre;  and  although  he  continued 
to  live  in  his  old  cottage,  he  never  more  held 
up  his  head.  Finally  he  became  quite  childish, 
and  one  day  died  sitting  in  his  chair,  bis  last 
words  being  “ Marie,”  his  last  action  pointing 
to  the  little  figure  of  the  Virgin.  When  his 
death,  however,  became  known,  the  new  pro- 
prietairc  desired  that  the  cottage  should  be 
vacated,  and  came  himself  to  look  after  its  capa- 
bilities. He  was  astonished  at  the  innocent  beauty 
of  the  youthful  Marie,  but  not  softened  by  it ; 
for  his  bold,  coarse  admiration,  and  loud,  in- 
solent manner,  so  terrified  the  gentle  recluse, 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  she  made  a bundle 
of  her  clothes,  and  taking  the  cherished  little 
earthern  image  in  her  hand,  went  forth,  like 
Eve  from  paradise,  though,  alas ! not  into  a 
world  without  inhabitants.  Terrified  to  a de- 
gree which  no  one  not  brought  up  as  fh<  had 
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been  can  form  the  least  idea  of,  but  resolved  to 
dare  any  thing  rattier  than  meet  that  hold,  bad 
man  again,  she  plunged  into  the  increasing 
gloom,  and  wandered,  wearied  and  heart  broken, 
she  knew  not  whither,  until,  hungry  and  tired, 
she  could  go  no  farther.  She  lay  down,  there- 
fore, at  the  foot  of  a tree,  with  her  head  on  her 
bundle,  and  the  Virgin  in  her  hand,  and  soon  fell 
sound  asleep. 

She  was  awakened  from  a dream  of  former 
days  by  rough  hands,  and  upon  regaining  her 
recollection,  found  that  some  one  had  snatched 
the  bundle  from  beneath  her  head,  and  that 
nothing  remained  to  her  but  the  little  image, 
associated  in  her  mind  with  that  happy  child- 
hood to  w’hich  her  present  destitute  and  friend- 
less condition  formed  so  terrible  a contrast.  The 
sneers,  and  in  some  cases  the  insults  of  the 
passers-by,  terrified  her  to  such  a degree,  that, 
regardless  of  consequences,  she  penetrated  fur- 
ther into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  at  length 
weak,  and  indeed  quite  exhausted,  from  want 
of  food,  she  sank  down,  praying  to  God  to  let 
her  die,  and  take  her  to  heaven.  She  waited 
patiently  for  some  time,  hoping,  and  more  than 
half  expecting,  that  what  she  asked  so  earnestly 
would  be  granted  to  her.  About  an  hour  pass- 
ed, and  Marie,  wondering  in  hor  simple  faith 
that  she  was  still  alive,  repeated  her  supplica- 
tions, uttering  them  in  her  distraction  in  a loud 
tone  of  voice.  Suddenly  she  fancied  she  heard 
sounds  of  branches  breaking,  and  the  approach 
of  footsteps,  and  filled  with  the  utmost  alarm 
lest  it  might  be  some  of  those  much-dreaded 
men  who  had  derided  and  insulted  her,  she 
attempted  to  rise  and  fly ; but  her  weakness 
was  so  great,  that  after  a few  steps  she  fell. 

44  My  poor  girl,”  said  a kind  voice,  “ are  you 
ill  ? What  do  you  here,  so  far  from  your  home 
and  friends?” 

“I  have  no  home,  no  friend  but  God,  and  I 
want  to  go  to  Him.  Oh,  my  God,  let  me  die  1 
let  me  die 1” 

u You  are  too  young  to  die  yet : you  have 
many  happy  days  in  store,  I hope.  Come, 
come  ; eat  something,  or  you  will  die.” 

44  But  eating  will  make  me  live,  and  I want 
to  die,  and  go  to  ray  father  and  mother.” 

11  But  that  would  be  to  kill  yourself,  and  then 
you  would  never  see  either  God  or  your  parents, 
you  know.  Come,  eat  a morsel,  and  take  a 
mouthful  of  wine.” 

u But  when  you  go,  there  is  no  one  to  give 
me  any  more,  so  I shall  only  be  longer  in  dying.” 

44  Self-destruction,  you  ought  to  know”,  if  you 
have  been  properly  brought  up,  is  the  only  sin 
for  which  there  can  be  no  pardon,  for  that  is  the 
only  sin  we  can  not  repent.” 

Marie  looked  timidly  up  at  the  manly,  sensi- 
ble, kind  face  which  bent  over  her,  and  accepted 
the  food  ho  offered.  He  was  dressed  as  a 
workman,  and  had  on  his  shoulders  a hod  of 
glass:  in  fact,  he  was  an  itinerant  glazier.  His 
look  was  compassionate,  but  his  voice,  although 
soft,  wras  authoritative.  Refreshed  by  what  she 
had  taken,  Marie  sat  up,  and  very  soon  was  able 


to  w?a)k.  She  told  her  little  history,  one  word 
of  which  he  never  doubted. 

**  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do?”  asked  the 
young  man. 

“ To  stay  with  you  always,  for  you  are  kind 
and  good,  and  no  one  else  is  so  to  me.” 

“ But  that  can  not  be : it  would  not  be  right, 
you  know.” 

“And  why  would  it  not  be  right?  Ob,  do 
let  me ! don’t  send  me  away ! I will  be  so 
good !”  answered  she,  her  entire  ignorance  and 
innocence  preventing  her  feeling  what  any  girl, 
brought  up  among  her  fellow-creatures,  however 
carefully,  would  at  once  have  done. 

Auguste  was  a Belgian,  without  any  relations 
at  Paris,  and  with  little  means  of  supporting  a 
wife  ; but  young,  romantic,  and  kind-hearted,  he 
resolved  at  once  to  marry  his  innocent  protegee, 
as  soon  at  least  as  he  could  find  a priest  to  per- 
form the  ceremony — no  easy  task  at  that  time, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  then  world  of  Paris  no 
necessary  one,  for  profligacy  wTas  at  its  height, 
and  the  streets  were  yet  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  virtuous  and  noble.  They  began  life,  then, 
with  his  load  of  glass  and  her  gold  cross  and 
gold  ear-rings,  heir-looms  of  considerable  value, 
which  providentially  the  robbers  had  not  thought 
of  taking  from  her.  With  the  produce  of  the 
ear-rings  they  hired  a garret  and  some  humble 
furniture,  where  they  lived  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Marie  taking  in  coarse  sewing,  and  her  husband 
sometimes  picking  up  a few  sous  at  his  trade. 
Often,  however,  they  had  but  one  meal  a day, 
seldom  any  fire ; and  when  their  first  child  was 
born,  their  troubles  of  course  materially  increased, 
and  Auguste  often  returned  from  a weary  ram- 
ble all  over  Paris  just  as  he  had  set  out — without 
having  even  gained  a solitary  sou.  The  cross 
soon  followed  the  ear-rings,  and  they  had  now 
nothing  left  that  they  could  part  with  except 
the  little  plaster  figure  so  often  alluded  to,  which 
would  not  bring  a franc,  and  which  was  loved 
and  cherished  by  Marie  as  the  sole  remaining 
object  connected  with  Bouloinvilliers,  and  the 
last  thing  her  father  had  looked  at  on  earth. 
The  idea  of  parting  with  this  gave  her  grief 
which  is  better  imagined  than  described  ; for, 
although  the  furniture  of  the  cottage  undoubted- 
ly belonged  to  Marie,  her  husband  knew  too  well 
that  at  a time  when  might  was  right,  any  steps 
taken  toward  recovering  its  value  would  be  not 
only  fruitless,  but  dangerous:  he,  therefore,  never 
even  attempted  to  assert  their  rights. 

One  day,  however,  they  had  been  without  food 
or  firing  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
little  Cccile  was  fractious  with  hunger,  incessant- 
ly crying,  “Du  pain!  du  pain!”  Marie  rose, 
and  approaching  the  Virgin,  said,  “ It  is  wicked 
to  hesitate  longer : go,  Auguste,  and  sell  it  fur 
what  you  can  get.” 

She  seized  it  hastily,  as  though  afraid  of 
changing  her  resolution,  and  with  such  trepida- 
tion, that  it  slipped  through  her  fingers,  and 
broke  in  two.  Poor  Marie  sank  upon  her  face 
at  this  sight,  with  a superstitious  feeling  that 
she  had  meditated  wrong,  and  was  thus  punished. 
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Sbe  was  weeping  bitterly,  when  her  husband  I 44  A title ! Nay,  now  you  are  playing  with 


almost  roughly  raised  her  up,  exclaiming  in 
joyful  accents,  44  Marie,  Marie,  give  thanks  to 
God ! Now  I know  why  your  father  pointed 
when  he  could  not  speak ! Sorrow  no  more : 
we  are  rich  I” 

In  the  body  of  the  statuette  were  found  bills  to 
ihe  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  francs — Marie’s 
fortune,  in  fact,  which  her  father  had  told  the 
chaplain  he  had  amassed  for  her.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  happiness  of  this  excellent  cou- 
ple, or  the  rapture,  mingled  with  gratitude,  in 
which  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  passed. 
Those  who  disapprove  of  castle-building  may 
perhaps  blame  them ; for  several  castles  they 
constructed,  on  better  foundations,  however,  than 
most  of  those  who  spend  their  time  in  this  pleas- 
ing but  unprofitable  occupation.  Next  day  they 
took  a glazier’s  shop,  stocked  it,  provided  them- 
selves with  decent  clothing  and  furniture,  and 
Commenced  their  new  life  with  equal  frugality 
and  comfort — Marie  doing  her  own  work,  and 
serving  in  the  shop  when  her  husband  was  out 
engaged  in  business.  But  in  time  he  was  able 
to  hire  an  assistant,  and  sbe  a young  girl,  to  look 
after  the  children  while  she  pursued  the  avoca- 
tion of  a couturier r,  in  which  she  soon  became 
very  expert.  The  little  image  was  fastened  to- 
gether again,  placed  upon  a white  table,  similar 
to  that  which  used  to  stand  in  her  childhood’s 
home,  surrounded  with  flowers,  and  made,  as 
of  old,  the  abode  of  sugar-plums  and  rewards 
of  good  conduct.  But  alas ! there  are  not  many 
Maries  in  the  world.  In  spite  of  her  good  ex- 
ample and  good  teaching,  her  children  would  at 
times  be  naughty.  They  sometimes  quarreled, 
.•sometimes  were  greedy;  and  what  vexed  their j 
simple-minded  mother  more  than  all  the  rest, 
M»niet  imes  told  stories  of  ono  another.  Still 
they  were  good  children,  as  children  go;  and 
when  the  black  screen  was  superseded  by  pun- 
ishments a little  more  severe,  did  credit  to  their 
training.  They  were  not  permitted  to  play  in 
the  street,  or  to  go  to  or  from  school  alone,  or 
remain  there  after  school-hours.  Their  father 
took  pains  with  their  deportment,  corrected  false 
grammar,  and  recommended  the  cultivation  of 
habits  more  refined  than  people  in  his  humble 
although  respectable  position  deem  necessary. 
As  their  prosperity  increased,  Marie  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  her  husband  devote  all  his 
spare  time  to  reading,  and  not  only  picture- 
cleaning and  repairing,  but  painting,  in  which 
he  was  such  an  adept,  that  he  was  employed  to 
paint  several  signs. 

41  How  did  you  learn  so  much  ?”  she  said  one 
day.  44  Did  your  father  teach  you  ?” 

“ No ; I went  to  school.” 

44  Then  he  was  not  so  very  poor  ?” 

44  He  was  very  poor,  but  he  lived  in  hopes  that 
{ might  one  day  possess  a fortune.” 

44  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  a foreknowledge 
of  what  my  little  statue  contained  ?” 

44  No,  my  love ; he  looked  to  it  from  another 
source ; for  a title  without  a fortune  is  a mis- 
fortune.” 


ray  simplicity.” 

44 No,  Marie;  I am  the  nephew  of  the  Vieomte 
de , and  for  aught  I know,  may  bo  the  pos- 

sessor of  that  name  at  this  moment — the  legai 
heir  to  his  estate.  My  father,  ruined  by  his 
extravagance,  and,  I grieve  to  add,  by  his  crimes, 
had  caused  himself  to  be  disowned  by  all  his 
relations.  He  fled  with  me  to  Paris,  where,  he 
soon  after  died,  leaving  me  nothing  but  his  seal 
and  his  papers.  I wrote  to  my  uncle  for  assist- 
ance ; but  although  being  then  quite  a boy,  and 
incapable  of  having  personally  given  him  offense, 
bo  refused  it  in  the  most  cruel  manner;  and  I 
was  left  to  my  own  resources  at  a time  when  ray 
name  and  education  were  rather  a hindrance 
than  a help,  and  I found  no  opening  for  entering 
into  any  employment  suited  to  my  birth.  My 
uncle  had  then  two  flne,  healthy,  handsome  boys ; 
the  youngest  is  dead ; and  the  eldest,  I heard 
accidentally,  in  such  a state  of  health  that  re- 
covery is  not  looked  for  by  the  most  sanguine 
of  his  friends.  I never  breathed  a word  of  all 
this  to  you,  because  I never  expected  to  survive 
my  cousins,  and  resolved  to  make  an  independent 
position  for  myself  sooner  or  later.  Do  you  re- 
member the  other  day  an  old  gentleman  stopping 
and  asking  some  questions  about  the  coat  of  arms 
I was  painting  ?” 

44  Yes;  he  asked  who  had  employed  you  to 
paint  those  arms,  but  I was  unable  to  inform 
him.” 

44  Well,  my  dear,  he  came  again  this  morning 
to  repeat  the  question  to  myself;  and  I am  i.ow 
going  to  satisfy  him,  when  I expect  to  bring  you 
some  news.” 

Marie  was  in  a dream.  Unlike  gardeners' 
daughters  of  the  present  day,  she  had  read  no 
novels  or  romances,  and  it  appeared  to  her  as 
impossible  that  such  an  event  should  happen  as 
that  the  cap  on  her  head  should  turn  into  a 
crown.  It  did  happen,  however.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, a distant  relation  and  intimate  friend  of 
the  uncle  of  Auguste,  had  come  to  Paris,  at  his 
dying  request,  to  endeavor  to  find  out  his  nephew 
and  heir ; and  the  proofs  Auguste  produced  were 
so  plain,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
M.  B de  that  he  was  the  person  he  repre- 

sented himself  to  be.  He  very  soon  after  went 
to  Belgium,  took  legal  possession  of  all  his  rights, 
and  returned  to  hail  the  gentle  and  long-suffering 

Marie  as  Vicomtesse  de and  conduct  her 

and  the  children  to  a handsome  apartment  in 

the  Rue  , dressed  in  habiliments  suitable 

to  her  present  station,  and  looking  as  lady-like 
as  if  she  had  been  horn  to  All  it.  She  lived  long 
and  happily,  and  continued  the  same  pure,  hum- 
ble-minded being  she  had  ever  been,  whethd 
blooming  among  the  flowers  at  Bouloinvilliers, 
or  pining  for  want  in  a garret  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine.  Two  of  her  daughters  are  alive 
now.  Her  son,  after  succeeding  to  his  father, 
died,  without  children,  of  the  cholera,  in  1832; 
and  the  son  of  his  eldest  sister  has  taken  up  the 
title,  under  a different  name,  these  matters  not 
being  very  strictly  looked  aftor  in  France. 
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(From  Dickens’*  Household  Word*/] 

THE  PRODIGAL  S RETURN. 

MANY  travelers  know  the  i%  Rutland  Arras” 
at  Bakewell,  in  the  Peak  of  Dcrbyshi^. 
It  is  a fine  large  inn,  belonging  to  his  Grace  of 
Rutland,  standing  in  an  airy  little  market-place 
of  that  clean-looking  little  town,  and  command- 
ing from  its  windows  pleasant  peeps  of  the 
green  hills  and  the  great  Wicksop  Woods, 
which  shut  out  the  view  of  Chatsw’orth,  the 
Palace  of  the  Peak,  which  lies  behind  them. 
Many  travelers  who  used  to  traverse  this  road 
from  the  south  to  Manchester,  in  the  days  of 
long  coaches  and  long  wintry  drives,  know  well 
the  4i  Rutland  Arms,”  and  will  recall  the  sound 
of  the  guard’s  bugle,  as  they  whirled  up  to  the 
door,  amid  a throng  of  grooms,  waiters,  and 
village  idlers,  the  ladder  already  taken  from  its 
stand  by  the  wall,  and  placed  by  the  officious 
Boots  in  towering  position,  ready,  at  the  instant 
of  the  coach  stopping,  to  clap  it  under  your  feet, 
and  facilitate  your  descent.  Many  travelers 
will  recall  one  feature  of  that  accommodating 
inn,  which,  uniting  aristocratic  with  commercial 
entertainment,  has  two  doors;  one  lordly  and 
large  in  front,  to  w’hieh  all  carriages  of  nobility, 
prelacy,  and  gentility  naturally  draw  up;  and 
one  at  the  end,  to  which  all  gigs,  coaches, 
mails,  and  still  less  dignified  conveyances,  as 
naturally  are  driven.  Our  travelers  w’ill  as 
vividly  remember  the  passage  which  received 
them  at  this  entrance,  and  the  room  to  the  left, 
the  Travelers’-room,  into  which  they  w*cre  ush- 
ered. To  that  corner  room,  having  windows  to 
the  market-place  in  front,  and  one  small  peeping 
window'  at  the  side,  commanding  the  turn  of  the 
north  road,  and  the  interesting  arrivals  at  the  sec- 
ondary entrance,  we  now  introduce  our  readers. 

Here  sat  a solitary  gentleman.  He  was  a 
man  apparently  of  five-and-thirty ; tall,  consid- 
erably handsome  ; a face  of  the  oval  character, 
nos©  a little  aquiline,  hair  dark,  eyebrow's  dark 
and  strong,  and  a light,  clear,  self-possessed 
look,  that  showed  plainly  enough  that  he  w'as  a 
man  of  active  mind,  and  w'ell  to  do  in  the 
world.  You  would  have  thought,  from  his  gen- 
tlemanly air,  and  by  no  means  commercial 
manner,  that  he  would  have  found  his  way  in  at 
the  great  front  door,  and  into  one  of  the  private 
rooms ; but  he  came  over  night  by  the  mail,  and, 
on  being  asked,  on  entering  the  house,  by  the 
waiter,  to  wThat  sort  of  room  he  w'ould  be  showm, 
answered,  carelessly  and  abruptly, 44  any  where.” 

Here  he  was,  seated  in  the  back  left-hand 
corner  of  the  room,  a largo  screen  between 
himself  and  the  door,  and  before  him  a table 
spread  with  a goodly  breakfast  apparatus — 
coffee,  eggs,  fresh  broiled  trout  from  the  neigh- 
boring Weye,  and  a large  round  of  corned  beef, 
as  a dernier  r effort. 

It  was  a morning  as  desperately  and  dclug- 
ingly  rainy  as  any  that  show'ery  region  can  send 
down.  In  the  phrase  of  the  country,  it  filed 
dow'n,  or  run,  as  if  through  a sieve.  Straight 
down  streamed  the  plenteous  element,  thick, 


incessant,  and  looking  as  if  it  w ould  hold  on  the 
w'hole  day  through.  It  thundered  on  the  n*;f. 
beat  a sonorous  tune  on  porches  and  projection* 
of  door  and  w*indowT,  splashed  in  torrents  on 
window-sills,  and  streaming  panes,  and  rushed 
along  the  streets  in  rivers.  The  hills  were 
hidden,  the  very  fowls  driven  to  roost — and  not 
a soul  was  to  be  seen  out  of  doors. 

Presently  there  w'as  a sound  of  hurrying 
wheels,  a spring-cart  came  up  to  the  side  door, 
with  tw'o  men  in  it,  in  thick  great  coats,  ami 
w*ith  sacks  over  their  shoulders ; one  huge  um- 
brella held  over  their  heads,  and  they  and  their 
horse  yet  looking  three  parts  drowned.  They 
lost  no  time  in  pitching  their  umbrella  to  the 
hostler,  w'ho  issued  from  the  passage,  descend- 
ing and  rushing  into  the  inn.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment the  two  countrymen,  divested  of  their 
sacks  and  great  coats,  were  ushered  into  this 
room,  the  waiter,  making  a sort  of  apology,  be- 
cause there  was  a fire  there — it  was  in  the 
middle  of  July.  The  two  men,  who  appeared 
Peak  farmers,  with  hard  hands,  which  they 
rubbed  at  the  fire,  and  tanned  and  weather- 
beaten complexions,  ordered  breakfast — of  coffee 
and  broiled  ham — which  speedily  made  its  ap- 
pearance, on  a table  placed  directly  in  front  of 
the  before  solitary  stranger,  between  the  side 
look-out  window  and  the  front  one. 

They  looked,  and  wTere  soon  perceived  by 
our  stranger  to  be,  father  and  son.  The  old 
man,  of  apparently  upward  of  sixty,  was  a 
middle-sized  man,  of  no  Herculean  mould,  bat 
wvell  knit  together,  and  with  a face  thin  and 
w'rinkled  as  with  a life-long  acquaintance  with 
care  and  struggle.  His  complexion  w'as  more 
like  brown  leather  than  any  thing  else,  and  his 
hair,  which  wras  thin  and  grizzled,  was  combed 
backward  from  his  face,  and  hung  in  masses 
about  his  ears.  The  son  was  much  taller  than 
the  father,  a stooping  figure,  with  flaxen  hair,  a 
large  nose,  light  blue  eyes,  and  altogether  a 
very  gawky  look. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  eat  with  little  appe- 
tite, and  to  be  sunk  into  himself,  as  if  he  was 
oppressed  by  some  heavy  trouble.  Yet  he 
every  now  and  then  roused  himself,  cast  an 
anxious  look  at  his  son,  and  said,  44  Joe,  lad, 
thou  eats  nothing.” 

44  No,  faythcr,”  w'as  the  constant  reply;  *1 
towd  you  I shouldn’t.  This  reen’s  enough  to 
tak  any  body’s  appetite  — and  these  t'other 
things.”  casting  a glance  at  the  stranger. 

The  stranger  had,  indeed,  his  eyes  fixed  curi- 
ously upon  the  tw'o,  for  he  had  been  w'atching 
the  consumptive  tendency  of  the  son  ; not  ia 
any  cough  or  hectic  flush,  or  peculiar  paleness, 
for  he  had  a positively  sunburnt  complexion  of 
his  own,  but  by  the  extraordinary  power  he 
possessed  of  tossing  down  coffee  and  ham,  with 
enormous  pieces  of  toast  and  butter.  Under  his 
operations,  a large  dish  of  broiled  ham  rapidly 
disappeared,  and  the  contents  of  the  coffee-pot 
wrero  in  as  active  demand.  Yet  the  old  man, 
ever  and  anon,  looked  up  from  his  reverie,  and 
repented  his  paternal  observation : 
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44  Joe,  lad,  thou  eats  nothing 1” 

44  No,  fayther,”  was  still  the  reply ; M I towd 
you  I shouldn’t.  It’s  this  reen,  and  these  t’other 
things” — again  glancing  at  the  stranger. 

Presently  the  broiled  ham  had  totally  van- 
ished— there  had  been  enough  for  six  ordinary 
men.  And  while  the  son  was  in  the  act  of 
holding  the  coffee-pot  upside  down,  and  drain- 
ing the  last  drop  from  it,  the  old  man  once 
more  repeated  his  anxious  admonition : 44  Joe, 
jad,  thou  eats  nothing !” — and  the  reply  was 
still,  “No,  fayther,  I towd  you  I shouldn’t. 
It’s  this  reen,  and  these  t’other  things.” 

This  was  accompanied  by  another  glance  at 
the  stranger,  who  began  to  feel  himself  very 
much  iu  the  way,  but  was  no  little  relieved  by 
the  son  rising  with  his  plate  in  his  hand,  and 
coming  across  the  room,  saying,  u You’ve  a 
prime  round  of  beef  there,  sir ; might  I trouble 
you  for  some  ?” 

“ By  all  means,”  6aid  the  stranger,  and  carved 
off  a slice  of  thickness  and  diameter  proportioned 
to  what  appeared  to  him  the  appetite  of  this 
native  of  the  Peak.  This  speedily  disappeared ; 
and  as  the  son  threw  down  the  knife  and  fork, 
the  sound  once  more  roused  the  old  man,  who 
added,  with  an  air  of  increased  anxiety,  44  Joe, 
lad.  thou  eats  nothing.” 

“No,  fayther,”  for  the  last  time  responded 
the  son.  44 1 towd  you  I shouldn’t.  It’s  this 
reen.  and  this  t’other  matter — but  I’ve  done, 
and  so  let’s  go.” 

The  father  and  son  arose  and  went  out.  The 
stranger  who  had  witnessed  this  extraordinary 
scene,  but  without  betraying  any  amusement  at 
it,  arose,  too,  the  moment  they  closed  the  door 
after  them,  and,  advancing  to  the  window, 
gazed  fixedly  into  the  street.  Presently  the 
father  and  son,  in  their  great  coats,  and  with 
their  huge  drab  umbrella  hoisted  over  them, 
were  seen  proceeding  down  the  market-place  in 
the  midst  of  the  still  pouring  rain,  and  the 
stranger’s  eyes  followed  them  intently  till  they 
disappeared  in  the  winding  of  the  street.  He 
still  stood  for  some  time,  as  if  in  deep  thought, 
and  then  turning,  rung  the  bell,  ordered  the 
breakfast-things  from  his  table,  and  producing  a 
writing-case,  6at  down  to  write  letters.  He 
continued  writing,  pausing  at  intervals,  and 
looking  steadily  before  him  as  in  deep  thought, 
for  about  an  hour,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  Peak  farmer  and  his  son  again  entered. 
They  were  in  their  wet  and  steaming  great- 
coats. The  old  man  appeared  pale  and  agi- 
tated ; bade  the  son  sec  that  the  horse  was  put 
in  the  cart,  rung  the  bell,  and  asked  what  ho 
had  to  pay.  Having  discharged  his  bill,  he 
continued  to  pace  the  room,  as  if  unconscious  of 
the  stranger,  who  had  suspended  his  writing, 
and  was  gazing  earnestly  at  him.  The  old 
man  frequently  paused,  shook  his  head  despair- 
ingly, and  muttered  to  himself,  44  Hard  man  ! — 
no  fellow  feeling  ! — all  over!  all  over!”  With 
a suppressed  groan,  he  again  continued  his  pac- 
ing to  and  fro. 

The  stranger  arose,  approached  the  old 


man,  and  said,  with  a peculiarly  sympathizing 
tone, 

44  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  seem  to  have  some 
heavy  trouble  on  your  mind  ; I should  be  glad 
if  it  were  any  thing  that  were  in  my  power  to 
alleviate.” 

The  old  man  stopped  suddenly — looked 
sternly  at  the  stranger — seemed  to  recollect 
himself,  and  said  rather  sharply,  as  if  feeling  an 
unauthorized  freedom — 44  Sir !” 

“I  beg  pardon,”  said  the  stranger.  “I  am 
aware  that  it  must  seem  strange  in  me  to  ad- 
dress you  thus ; but  I can  not  but  perceive  that 
something  distresses  you,  and  it  might  possibly 
happen  that  I might  be  of  use  to  you.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  for  some  time  in 
silence,  and  then  said, 

“ I forgot  any  one  was  here  *,  but  you  can  be 
of  no  manner  of  use  to  me.  I thank  you.” 

14 1 am  truly  sorry  for  it;  pray  excuse  my 
freedom,”  said  the  stranger  with  a slight  flush ; 
44  but  I am  an  American,  and  we  are  more  ac- 
customed to  ask  and  oommunioate  matters  than 
is  consistent  with  English  reserve.  I beg  you 
will  pardon  me.” 

44 You  are  an  American?”  asked  the  old 
man,  looking  at  him.  41  You  are  quite  a stranger 
here  ?” 

“Quite  so,  sir,”  replied  the  stranger,  with 
some  little  embarrassment.  44 1 was  once  in 
this  country  before,  but  many  years  ago.” 

The  old  man  still  looked  at  him,  was  silent 
awhile,  and  then  said,  41  You  can  not  help  me, 
sir;  but  I thank  you  all  the  same,  and  heartily. 
You  seem  really  a very  feeling  man,  and  so  1 
don’t  mind  opening  my  mind  to  you — I am  a 
ruined  man,  sir.” 

44 1 was  sure  you  were  in  very  deep  trouble, 
sir,”  replied  the  stranger.  44 1 will  not  seek  to 
peer  into  your  affairs ; but  I deeply  feel  for  you, 
and  would  say  that  many  troubles  are  not  so 
deep  as  they  seem.  I would  hope  yours  are 
not.” 

44  Sir,”  replied  the  old  man — the  tears  start- 
ing into  his  eyes,  “I  tell  you  I am  a ruined 
man.  I am  heavily  behind  with  my  rent,  all 
my  stock  will  not  suffice  to  pay  it ; and  this 
morning  we  have  been  to  entreat  the  steward  to 
be  lenient,  but  he  will  not  bear  us ; he  vows  to 
sell  us  up  next  week.” 

44  That  is  hard,”  said  the  stranger.  44  But 
you  are  hale,  your  son  is  young;  you  can  begin 
the  world  anew.” 

44  Begin  the  world  anew !”  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  with  a distracted  air.  44  Where  ? — how  ? 
when  ? No,  no ! sir,  there  is  no  beginning  anew 
in  this  country.  Those  days  are  past.  That 
time  is  past  with  me.  And  as  for  my  son : Oh, 
God  ! Oh,  God ! what  shall  become  of  him,  for 
he  has  a wife  and  family,  and  knows  nothing 
but  about  a farm.” 

44  And  there  are  farms  still,”  said  the  stran- 
ger. 

44  Yes ; but  at  what  rentals?  and,  then,  where 

is  the  capital 

The  old  man  grew  deadly  pale,  and  groaned 
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“In  this  country.”  said  the  stranger,  after  a 
deep  silence,  “ I believe  these  things  are  hard, 
but  in  mine  they  are  not  so.  Go  there,  worthy 
old  man ; go  there,  and  a now  life  yet  may  open 
to  you.” 

The  stranger  took  the  old  man’s  hand  tender- 
ly ; who,  on  feeling  the  stranger’s  grasp,  sud- 
denly, convulsively,  caught  the  hand  in  both  his 
own,  and  shedding  plentiful  tears,  exclaimed, 
“ God  bless  you,  sir  ; God  bless  you  for  your 
kindness  ! Ah  ! such  kindness  is  banished  from 
this  country,  but  I feel  that  it  lives  in  yours — 
but  there  ! — no,  no ! — there  I shall  never  go. 
There  are  no  means.” 

“The  means  required,”  said  the  stranger, 
tears,  too,  glittering  in  his  eyes,  “are  very 
small.  Your  friends  would,  no  doubt — ” 

“No,  no!”  interrupted  him  the  old  man, 
deeply  agitated;  “there  are  no  friends — not 
here.” 

“ Then  why  should  I not  be  a friend  so  far?” 
said  the  stranger.  “I  have  means — I know  the 
country.  I have  somehow  conceived  a deep 
interest  in  your  misfortunes.” 

“ You !”  said  the  old  man,  as  if  bewildered 
with  astonishment ; “ you  ! — but  come  along 
with  us,  sir.  Your  words,  your  kindness,  com- 
fort me ; at  least  you  can  counsel  with  us — and 
l feel  it  does  me  good.” 

“ I will  go  with  all  my  heart,”  said  the  stran- 
ger. “ You  can  not  live  far  from  here.  I will 
hence  to  Manchester,  and  I can,  doubtless,  make 
it  in  my  way.” 

“ Exactly  in  the  way !”  said  the  old  man,  in 
a tone  of  deep  pleasure,  and  of  much  more 
cheerfulness,  “at  least,  not  out  of  it  to  signify 
— though  not  in  the  great  highway.  We  can 
find  you  plenty  of  room,  if  you  do  not  disdain 
our  humble  vehicle.” 

“ I have  heavy  luggage, replied  the  stran- 
ger, ringing  the  bell.  “I  will  have  a post- 
chaise,  and  you  shall  go  in  it  with  me.  It  will 
suit  you  better  this  wet  day.” 

“Oh  no!  I can  not  think  of  it,  sir,”  said  the 
farmer.  “ I fear  no  rain.  I am  used  to  it,  and 
I am  neither  sugar  nor  salt.  I shall  not  melt.” 

The  old  man’s  son  approached  simultaneously 
with  the  waiter,  to  say  that  the  cart  was  ready. 
The  stranger  ordered  a post-chaise  to  accom- 
pany the  farmer,  at  which  the  son  stood  with  an 
open-mouthed  astonished  stare,  w*hich  would 
have  excited  the  laughter  of  most  people,  but 
did  not  move  a muscle  of  the  strangers  grave 
and  kindly  face. 

“ This  good  gentleman  will  go  with  us,”  said 
the  old  man. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  sir!”  said  the  son,  taking 
off  his  hat  and  making  a low  bow,  “you  are 
heartily  welcome;  but  it's  a poor  place,  sir.” 

“ Never  mind  that,”  said  the  old  man.  “Let 
us  be  off  and  tell  Millieent  to  get  some  dinner 
for  the  gentleman.” 

But  the  stranger  insisted  that  the  old  man 
should  stay  and  accompany  him  in  the  chaise,  j 
and  so  the  son  walked  off  to  prepare  for  their  | 
coming.  Soon  the  stranger's  trunks  were  j 
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placed  on  the  top  of  the  chaise,  and  the  old 
man  and  ho  drove  off. 

Their  way  was  for  some  time  along  the  great 
i high-road ; then  they  turned  off'  to  the  left,  anil 
! continued  their  course  up  a valley  till  they 
j ascended  a very  stony  road,  which  wound  far 
| over  the  sw'ell  of  the  hill,  and  then  approached 
a large  gray  stone  house,  backed  by  a wood 
that  screened  it  from  the  north  and  east.  Far 
around,  lay  an  immense  view,  chiefly  of  green, 
naked,  and  undulating  fields,  intersected  by 
stone  walls.  No  other  house  was  near ; and 
villages  lying  at  several  miles  distant,  naked 
and  gray  on  the  uplands,  were  the  only  evi- 
dences of  human  life. 

The  house  was  large  enough  for  a gentle- 
man’s abode,  but  there  were  no  neatly  kep* 
walks;  no  carefully  cultivated  shiubberie*;  no 
garden  lying  in  exquisite  richness  around  it 
There  was  no  use  made  or  the  barns  and  offices. 

There  were  no  servants  about.  A troop  of 
little  children  who  were  in  ttie  field  in  front,  ran 
into  the  house  and  disappeared. 

On  entering  the  house,  the  stranger  observed 
that  its  ample  rooms  were  very  naked  and  filled 
only  by  a visible  presence  of  stem  indigence. 

The  woodwork  was  unpainted.  The  stone 
floors  were  worn,  and  merely  sanded.  The 
room  into  which  he  was  conducted,  and  where 
the  table  was  already  laid  for  dinner,  differed 
only  in  having  the  uncarpetcd  floor  marked  in 
figures  of  alternating  ochre  and  pipe-clay,  and 
was  furnished  with  a meagre  amount  of  hum- 
blest chairs  and  heavy  oak  tables,  a little  shelf 
of  books  and  almanacs,  and  a yellow-faced  clock. 

A shabby  and  tired-looking  maid-servant  was 
all  the  domestics  seen  within  or  without. 

Joe,  the  simple-looking  son,  received  them, 
and  the  only  object  which  seemed  to  give  a 
cheering  impression  to  the  stranger,  was  Joe’s 
wife,  who  presented  herself  with  a deep  courte- 
sy. The  guest  was  surprised  to  see  in  her  a 
very  comely,  fresh  colored,  and  modestly  sensi- 
ble woman,  who  received  him  with  & kindly 
cordiality  and  native  grace,  which  made  him 
wonder  how  such  a woman  could  have  allied 
herself  to  such  a man.  There  were  four  or  five 
children  about  her,  all  evidently  washed  and 
put  into  their  best  for  his  arrival,  and  who  were 
pictures  of  health  and  shyness. 

Mrs.  Warilow  took  off  the  old  man’s  great 
coat  with  an  affectionate  attention,  and  drew  his 
plain  elbow  chair,  with  a cushion  covered  with  a 
large* patterned  check  on  its  rush  bottom,  to- 
ward the  fire;  for  there  was  a fire,  and  that 
quite  acceptable  in  this  cold  region  after  the 
heavy  rain.  Dinner  was  then  hastily  brought 
in  ; Mrs.  Warilow  apologizing  for  its  simplicity, 
from  the  short  notice  she  had  received,  and  she 
might  have  added  from  the  painful  news  which 
Joe  brought  with  him  ; for  it  was  very  evident, 
though  she  had  sought  to  effaco  the  trace  of  it. 
by  copious  washing,  that  she  had  l*een  weeping. 

The  old  man  was  obviously  oppressed  bv  the 
ill  result  of  his  morning’s  journey  to  the  steward, 
and  the  position  of  his  affairs.  His  daughter-in- 
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law  cast  occasional  looks  of  affectionate  anxiety 
at  him,  and  endeavored  to  help  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  induce  him  to  eat;  but  appetite 
he  had  little.  Joe  played  his  part  as  valiantly 
as  in  the  morning;  and  the  old  man  occasionally 
rousing  from  his  reverie,  again  renewed  the 
observation  of  the  breakfast-table. 

44Joe,  lad,  thou  eats  nothing;”  adding  too 
now,  44  Milly,  my  dear,  thou  eats  nothing.  You 
eat  nothing,  sir.  None  of  you  have  any  ap- 
petite, and  I have  none  myself.  God  help 
me !” 

An  ordinary  stranger  would  scarcely  have 
resisted  a smile — none  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  guest. 

After  dinner  they  drew  to  the  fire,  which  con- 
sisted of  large  lumps  of  coal  burning  under  a 
huge  beamed  chimney.  There  a little  table 
was  set  with  spirits  and  home-made  wine,  and 
(he  old  man  and  Joe  lit  their  pipes,  inviting  the 
stranger  to  join  them,  which  he  did  with  right 
good-will.  There  was  little  conversation,  how- 
ever ; Joe  soon  said  that  he  must  go  over  the 
lands  to  see  that  the  cattle  was  all  right ; he 
did  more,  and  even  slept  in  his  chair,  and  the 
stranger  proposed  to  Mrs.  Warilow  a walk  in 
the  garden,  where  the  afternoon  sun  was  now 
shining  warmly.  In  his  drive  hither  in  the 
chaise,  he  had  learned  the  exact  position  of  the 
old  farmer.  He  was,  as  he  had  observed,  so 
heavily  in  arrear  of  rent,  that  his  whole  stock 
would  not  discharge  it.  When  they  had  seated 
themselves  in  the  old  arbor,  he  communicated 
his  proposal  to  her  father-in-law  to  remove  to 
America;  observing,  that  he  had  conceived  so 
great  a sympathy  for  him,  that  he  would  readily 
advance  him  the  means  of  conveying  over  the 
whole  family. 

Mrs.  Warilow  was  naturally  much  surprised 
at  the  disclosure.  Such  an  offer  from  a casual 
stranger,  when  all  friends  and  family  connections 
had  turned  a deaf  ear  to  ail  solicitations  for  aid, 
was  something  so  improbable  that  she  could  not 
realize  it.  44  How  can  you,  sir,  a stranger  to 
os,  volunteer  so  large  a sum,  which  we  may 
never  be  in  a position  to  repay  ?” 

The  stranger  assured  her  that  the  sum  was 
by  no  means  large.  That  to  him  it  was  of  little 
consequence,  and  that  such  was  the  scope  for 
industry  and  agricultural  skill  in  America,  that 
in  a few  years  they  could  readily  refund  the 
money.  Here,  from  what  the  old  gentleman  had 
told  him  of  the  new  augmented  rate  of  rental, 
there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  a condition 
of  ease  and  comfort. 

Mrs.  Warilow  seemed  to  think  deeply  on  the 
new  idea  presented  to  her,  and  then  said, 44  Sure- 
ly God  has  sent  Mr.  Vandeleur  (so  the  stranger 
had  given  his  name),  for  their  deliverance.  Oh, 
sir  !”  added  she,  44  what  shall  we  not  owe  you 
if  by  your  means  we  can  ever  arrive  at  freedom 
from  the  wretched  trouble  that  now  weighs  us 
down.  And  oh  1 if  my  poor  father  should  ever, 
in  that  country,  meet  again  his  lost  son  !” 

44  He  has  lost  a son  ?”  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  feeling. 
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44  Ah,  it  & a sad  thing,  sir,”  continued  Mrs. 
Warilow, “ but  it  is  that  which  preys  on  father’s 
mind.  He  thinks  he  did  wrong  in  it,  and  he 
believes  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  has  desert- 
ed him  ever  since.  Sure  enough,  nothing  has 
prospered  with  him,  and  yet  he  feels  that  if  the 
young  man  lives  he  has  not  been  blameless.  He 
had  not  felt  and  forgiven  as  a son  should.  But 
he  can  not  be  living — no,  he  can  not  for  all 
these  years  have  borne  resentment,  and  sent  no 
part  of  his  love  or  his  fortune  to  bis  family.  It 
is  not  in  the  heart  of  a child  to  do  that,  except 
in  a very  evil  nature,  and  such  was  not  that  of 
this  son.” 

44  Pray  go  on,”  said  the  stranger,  44  you  in- 
terest me  deeply.” 

44  This  thing  occurred  twenty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Warilow  had  two  sons.  The  eldest,  Samuel, 
was  a fine  active  youth,  but  always  with  a turn 
for  travel  and  adventure,  which  was  very  trying 
to  his  father’s  mind,  who  would  have  his  sons 
settle  down  in  this  their  native  neighborhood, 
and  pursue  farming  as  their  ancestors  bad  always 
done.  But  his  eldest  son  wished  to  go  to  sea, 
or  to  America.  He  read  a vast  deal  about  that 
country,  of  Winter  nights,  and  was  always  talk- 
ing of  the  fine  life  that  might  be  led  there. 

This  was  very  annoying  to  his  father,  and  made 
him  very  angry,  the  more  so  that  Joseph,  the 
younger  son,  was  a weakly  lad,  and  had  some- 
thing left  upon  him  by  a severe  fever,  as  a boy, 
that  seemed  to  weaken  his  limbs  and  his  mind. 

People  thought  he  would  be  an  idiot,  and  his 
father  thought  that  his  eldest  brother  should 
stay  and  take  care  of  him,  for  it  was  believed 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  weigh  with 
Samuel.  Youths  full  of  life  and  spirit  don’t  suf- 
ficiently consider  such  things.  And  then  it  was 
thought  that  Samuel  imagined  that  his  father 
cared  nothing  for  him,  and  cared  only  for  the 
poor  weakly  son.  He  might  be  a little  jealous 
of  this,  and  that  feeling  once  getting  into  people, 
makes  them  see  things  different  to  what  they 
otherwise  would,  and  do  things  that  else  they 
would  not. 

44  True  enough,  the  father  was  always  par- 
ticularly wrapped  up  in  Joseph.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  he  needed  especial  care,  and  be  ap- 
peared to  watch  over  him  and  never  have  him 
out  of  his  mind,  and  he  does  so  to  this  day. 

You  have  no  doubt  remarked,  sir,  that  my  hus- 
band is  peculiar.  He  never  got  over  that  at- 
tack in  his  boyhood,  and  he  afterward  grew  very 
rapidly,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have  gone 
off  in  a consumption.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  is  not  quite  sharp  in  all  things.  I spea<c 
freely  to  you,  sir,  and  as  long  habit,  and  know 
ing  before  I married  Joseph  what  was  thought 
of  him,  only  could  enable  mo  to  speak  to  one 
who  feels  so  kindly  toward  us.  But  it  is  not  so 
— Joseph  is  more  simple  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  No,  sir,  he  has  a deal  of  sense,  and  he 
has  a very  good  heart ; and  it  was  because  1 
perceived  this  that  I was  willing  to  marry  him, 
and  to  bo  a true  help  to  him,  and,  sir,  though 
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we  have  been  very  unfortunate,  I have  never 
repented  it,  and  I never  shall.” 

The  stranger  took  Mrs.  Warilow’s  hand, 
pressed  it  fervently,  and  said,  “ I honor  you. 
Madam — deeply,  truly — pray  go  on.  The  eld- 
est son  left,  you  say  ” 

“ Oh  yes,  sir  ! Their  mother  died  when  the 
hoys  were  about  fifteen  and  seventeen.  Samuel 
had  always  been  strongly  attached  to  his  mother, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  kept  him  at  home ; but  after 
that  he  was  more  restless  than  ever,  and  begged 
the  father  to  give  him  money  to  carry  himself 
to  America.  The  father  refused.  They  grew 
mutually  angry ; and  one  day,  when  they  had 
had  high  words,  the  father  thought  Samuel  was 
disrespectful,  and  struck  him.  The  young  man 
had  a proud  spirit.  That  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He  did  not  utter  a word  in  reply, 
but  turning,  walked  out  of  the  house,  and  from 
that  hour  has  never  once  been  heard  of. 

“ His  father  was  very  angry  with  him,  and 
for  many  years  never  spoke  of  him  but  with 
great  bitterness  and  -esentment,  calling  him  an 
unnatural  and  ungrateful  son.  But  of  late  years 
he  has  softened  very  much,  and  I can  see  that 
it  preys  on  his  mind,  and  as  things  have  gone 
against  him,  ho  has  come  to  think  that  it  is  a 
judgment  on  him  for  his  hardness  and  unreason- 
ableness in  not  letting  the  poor  boy  try  his  for- 
tune as  he  so  yearned  to  do. 

u Since  I have  been  in  the  family,  I have  led 
him  by  degrees  to  talk  on  this  subject,  and 
have  endeavored  to  comfort  him,  telling  him  he 
had  meant  well,  and  since,  he  had  seen  the 
thing  in  a different  light.  Ah,  sir ! how  differ- 
ently we  see  things  when  our  heat  of  mind  is 
gone  over,  and  the  old  homo  heart  begins  to  stir 
in  us  again.  But,  since  he  has  done  this,  and 
repented  of  it,  God  can  not  continue  his  anger, 
and  so  that  can  not  be  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. No,  sir,  I don’t  think  that — but  things 
have  altered  very  much  of  late  years  in  this 
country.  The  farms  up  in  this  Peak  country 
used  to  be  let  very  low,  very  low  indeed  ; and 
now  they  have  been  three  several  times  valued 
and  raised  since  I can  remember.  People  can 
not  live  on  them  now,  they  really  can  not. 
Then  the  old  gentleman,  as  farming  grew  bad, 
speculated  in  lead  mines,  and  that  was  much 
worse  ; he  did  not  understand  it,  and  was  sorely 
imposed  on,  and  lost  a power  of  money  ; oh  ! so 
much  that  it  is  a misery  to  think  of.  Then,  as 
troubles,  they  say,  fly  like  crows  in  companies, 
there  came  a very  wet  summer,  and  all  the  corn 
was  spoiled.  That  put  a finish  to  father’s  hopes. 
Ho  was  obliged  to  quit  the  old  farm  where  the 
Warilows  had  been  for  ages,  and  that  hurt  him 
cruelly — it  is  like  shifting  old  trees,  shifting  old 
people  is — they  never  take  to  the  new  soil. 

“ But  as  Joseph  was  extremely  knowing  in 
cattle,  father  took  this  farm — it’s  a great  graz 
ing  farm,  sir,  seven  hundred  acres,  and  we  feeden 
caitle.  You  would  not  believe  it,  sir,  but  we 


have  only  one  man  on  this  farm  besides  Joseph 
and  father.” 

“ It  is  very  solitary,”  said  the  stranger. 
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“ Ah,  sir,  very,  but  that  we  1^.  * mind — bnf 
it  is  a great  burden,  it  does  not  pay-  Well,  bat 
as  to  the  lost  son.  I came  to  perceive  how 
sorely  this  sat  on  father's  mind,  by  noticing  that 
whenever  I used  to  read  in  the  old  Bible,  on  the 
shelf  in  the  house-place,  there,  that  it  opened  of 
itself  at  the  Prodigal  Son.  A thought  struck 
me,  and  so  I watched,  and  I saw  that  whenever 
the  old  gentleman  read  in  it  on  Sundays,  he  was 
always  looking  there.  It  was  some  time  lie  lore 
I ventured  to  speak  about  it ; but,  one  day  when 
father  was  wondering  what  could  have  been 
Samuel’s  fate,  I said,  ‘Perhaps,  father,  he  will 
still  come  home  like  the  Prodigal  Sou  in  the 
Scripture,  and  if  he  does  we’ll  kill  the  fatted 
calf  for  him,  and  no  one  will  rejoice  in  it  more 
truly  than  Joseph  will.’ 

Ci  When  I had  said  it,  I wished  I had  not  said 
it — for  father  seemed  struck  as  with  a stake. 

He  went  as  pale  as  death,  and  I thought  he  would 
fall  down  in  a fit;  but,  at  last,  he  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears,  and,  stretching  out  his  arms, 
said,  ‘And  if  ho  does  come,  he’ll  find  a fathers 
arms  open  to  receive  him.* 

“ Ah,  sir ! it  was  hard  work  to  comfort  him 
again.  I thought  he  would  never  have  got  over 
it  again ; but,  after  that,  he  began  at  times  to 
speak  of  Samuel  to  me  of  himself,  and  we've  had 
a deal  of  talk  together  about  him.  Sometimes 
father  thinks  he  is  dead,  and  sometimes  he  thinks 
he  is  not ; and,  true  enough,  of  late  years,  there 
have  come  flying  rumors  from  America,  from 
people  who  have  gone  out  there,  who  have  said 
they  have  seen  him  there — and  that  he  was  a 
very  great  gentleman — they  were  sure  it  was 
him.  But  then  there  was  always  something 
uncertain  in  the  account,  and,  above  all,  father 
said  he  never  could  believe  that  Samuel  was  a 
great  gentleman,  and  yet  never  could  forgive 
an  angry  blow,  and  write  home  through  all  these 
years.  These  things,  sir,  pull  the  old  man  down, 
and,  what  with  his  other  troubles,  make  me  trem- 
ble to  look  forward.” 

Mrs.  Warilow  stopped,  for  she  was  surprised 
to  hear  a deep  suppressed  sob  from  the  stranger: 
and,  turning,  she  saw  him  sitting  with  his  hand- 
kerchief before  his  face.  Strange  ideas  shot 
across  her  mind.  But  at  this  moment  the  old 
farmer,  having  finished  his  after-dinner  nap,  was 
coming  out  to  seek  them.  Mr.  Yandeleur  rose, 
wiped  some  tears  from  his  face,  and  thanked 
Mrs.  Warilow  for  her  communication.  “ You 
can  not  imagine,”  he  said,  with  much  feeling, 

“how  deeply  you  have  touched  me.  You  can 
not  believe  how  much  what  you  have  said  re- 
sembles incidents  in  my  own  life.  Depend  upon 
it,  madam,  your  brother  will  turn  up.  I feel 
strongly  incited  to  help  in  it.  We  will  have  a 
search  after  him,  if  it  be  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Red  River.  If  he  lives,  he  will  be  found: 
and  I feel  a persuasion  that  he  will  be.” 

They  now  met  the  old  man,  and  all  walked 
into  the  house.  After  tea.  there  was  much  talk 
of  America.  Mr.  Vandclcur  related  many  things 
in  his  own  history.  He  drew  such  pictures  of 
American  life,  and  farming,  and  hunting  in  the 
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woods ; of  the  growth  of  new  families,  and  the 
prosperous  abundance  in  which  the  people  lived ; 
that  all  were  extremely  interested  in  his  account. 
Joe  sate  devouring  the  story  with  wonder,  lux- 
uriating especially  in  the  idea  of  those  immense 
herds  of  cattle  in  the  prairies ; and  the  old  man 
even  declared  that  there  he  should  like  to  go  and 
lay  his  bones.  “ Perhaps,’’  added  he,  u there  I 
should,  some  day,  find  again  my  Sam.  But  no, 
he  must  be  dead,  or  he  would  have  written. 
Many  die  if.  the  swamps  and  from  fever,  don’t 
they,  sir?” 

“ Oh ! many,  many,”  said  Mr.  Vandeleur, 
“ and  yet  there  are  often  as  miraculous  recov- 
eries. For  many  years  I was  a government 
surveyor.  It  was  my  business  to  survey  new 
tracts  for  sale.  I was  the  solitary  pioneer  of 
the  population ; with  a single  man  to  carry  my 
chain,  and  to  assist  me  in  cutting  a path  through 
the  dense  woods.  I lived  in  the  woods  for  years, 
for  months  seeing  no  soul  but  a few  wandering 
Indians.  Sometimes  we  were  in  peril  from 
jealous  and  savage  squatters;  sometimes  were 
compelled  to  flee  before  the  monster  grisly  bear. 
I have  a strange  fascinating  feeling  now  of  those 
days,  and  of  our  living  for  weeks  in  the  great 
caves  in  the  White  Mountains,  since  become  the 
resort  of  summer  tourists,  with  the  glorious 
‘ Notch’  glittering  opposite,  far  above  us,  and 
above  the  ancient  woods.  These  were  days  of 
real  hardship,  and  we  often  saw  sights  of  sad 
sorrow.  Families  making  their  way  to  distant 
and  wild  localities,  plundered  by  the  inhuman 
squatters,  or  by  the  Indians,  and  others  seized 
by  the  still  more  merciless  swamp  fever,  perish- 
ing without  help,  and  often  all  alone  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

“ Ah  1 I remember  now  one  case — it  is  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  but  I never  can  forget  it.  It 
was  a young,  thin  man — he  could  scarcely  be 
twenty.  He  had  been  left  by  his  party  in  the 
last  stage  of  fever.  They  had  raised  a slight 
booth  of  green  bushes  over  him,  and  placed  a 
pumpkin-shell  of  water  by  his  side,  and  a broken 
tea-cup  to  help  himself  with;  but  he  was  too 
weak,  and  was  fast  sinking  there  all  alone  in 
that  vast  wilderness.  The  paleness  of  death 
appeared  in  his  sunken  features,  the  feebleness 
of  death  in  his  wasted  limbs.  He  was  a youth 
who,  like  many  others,  had  left  his  friends  in 
Europe,  and  now  longed  to  let  them  know  his 
end.  He  summoned  his  failing  powers  to  give 
me  a sacred  message.  He  mentioned  the  place 
whence  he  last  came.” 

“ Where  was  it?”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in 
a tone  of  wild  excitement.  “ Where — what 
was  it  ? It  must  bo  my  Sam  !” 

u No,  that  could  not  be,”  said  the  9tranger, 
startled  by  the  old  man’s  emotion ; “ it  was  not 
this  place — it  was — I remember  it — it  was  an- 
other name — Well — Well — Welland  was  the 
place.” 

The  old  man  gave  a cry,  and  would  have 
fallen  from  his  chair,  hut  the  9tranger  sprung 
forward  and  caught  him  in  his  arms.  There 
was  a moment’s  silence,  broken  only  by  a deep 


groan  from  the  old  man,  and  a low  murmur 
from  his  lips,  u Yes  ! I knew  it — he  is  dead !” 

“ No,  no  ! he  is  not  dead !”  cried  the  stran- 
ger ; “ he  lives — he  recovered  !” 

“ Where  is  he,  then  ? Where  is  my  Sara  ? 

Let  me  know !”  cried  the  old  man,  recovering 
and  standing  wildly  up — “I  must  see  him! — I 
must  to  him !” 

“ Father ! father ! it  is  Sam !”  cried  his  son 
Joe;  “I  know  him! — I know  him! — this  is 
he!” 

“Where? — who?”  exclaimed  the  father, 
looking  round  bewildered. 

“ Here !”  said  the  stranger,  kneeling  before 
the  old  man,  and  clasping  his  hand  and  bathing 
it  with  tears.  “ Here,  father,  is  your  lost  and 
unworthy  son.  Father! — I return  like  the 
Prodigal  Son.  ‘I  have  sinned  before  Heaven 
and  in  thy  sight ; make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants.’  ” 

The  old  man  clasped  his  son  in  his  arms,  and 
they  wept  in  silence. 

But  Joe  was  impatient  to  embrace  his  recov- 
ered brother,  and  he  gave  him  a hug  as  vigorous 
as  one  of  those  grisly  bears  that  Sam  hod  men- 
tioned. “Ah!  Sam!”  he  said,  “how  I have 
wanted  thee;  but  I always  saw  thee  & slim 
chap,  such  as  thou  went  away,  and  now  thou 
art  twice  as  big,  and  twice  as  old,  and  yet  I 
knew  thee  by  thy  eyes.” 

The  two  brothers  cordially  embraced,  and  the 
returned  wanderer  also  embraced  his  comely 
sister  affectionately,  and  said,  “ You  had  nearly 
found  mo  out  in  the  garden.” 

“ Ah,  what  a startle  you  gave  me !”  she  re- 
plied, wiping  away  her  tears;  “but  this  is  so 
unexpected — so  heavenly.”  She  ran  offj  and 
returning  with  the  whole  troop  of  her  children, 
said,  “ There,  there  is  your  dear,  lost  uncle !” 

The  uncle  caught  them  up,  one  after  another, 
and  kissed  them  rapturously. 

“ Do  you  know,”  said  the  mother,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  eldest  boy,  a fine,  rosy- 
looking  fellow,  “wiiat  name  this  1ms?  It  is 
Samuel  Warilow!  We  did  not  forget  fhe  one 
that  was  away.” 

“He  will  find  another  Samuel  in  America,” 
said  his  uncle,  again  snatching  him  up,  “ and  a 
Joe,  and  a Thomas,  the  grandfather’s  name. 

My  blessed  mother  there  lives  again  in  a lovely 
blue-eyed  girl ; and  should  God  send  me  another 
daughter,  there  shall  he  a Milliccnt,  too !” 

Meantime,  the  old  man  stood  gazing  insatia- 
bly on  his  son.  “Ah,  Sam  !”  said  he,  as  his 
son  again  turned,  and  took  his  hand,  “I  was 
very  hard  to  thee,  and  yet  thou  hast  been  hard 
to  us,  too.  Thou  art  married,  too,  and,  with  all 
our  names  grafted  on  new  stems,  thou  never 
wrrote  to  us.  It  wras  not  well.” 

“ No,  father,  it  was  not  well.  I acknowledge 
my  fault — my  great  fault;  but  let  me  justify 
myself.  I never  forgot  you ; but  for  many  years 
I was  a wanderer,  and  an  unsuccessful  man. 

My  pride  would  not  let  me  send,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  those  who  had  always  said 
that  I should  come  to  beggary  and  shame.  F.x- 
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cusc  me,  that  I mention  these  hard  words.  My 
pride  was  always  great ; and  those  words  haunt- 
ed me. 

41  But  at  length,  when  Providence  had  blessed 
me  greatly,  I could  endure  it  no  longer.  I de- 
termined to  come  and  seek  forgiveness  and  rec- 
onciliation ; and,  God  be  praised ! I have  found 
both.  We  will  away  home  together,  father.  I 
have  wealth  beyond  all  my  wants  and  wishes ; 
my  greatest  joy  will  be  to  bestow  some  of  it  on 
you.  My  early  profession  of  a surveyor  gave 
me  great  opportunities  of  perceiving  where  the 
tide  of  population  would  direct  itself,  and  prop- 
erty consequently  rise  rapidly  in  value.  I there- 
fore purchased  vast  tracts  for  small  sums,  which 
are  now  thickly  peopled,  and  my  possessions  are 
immense.  I am  a member  of  Congress.” 

The  next  day,  the  two  brothers  drove  over  to 
Bakewell,  where  Joe  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  whole  arrears  paid  down  to  the  astonished 
steward,  on  condition  that  he  gave  an  instant 
release  from  the  farm ; and  Joe  ordered,  at  the 
auctioneer’s,  large  posters  to  be  placarded  in 
all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Peak,  and  ad- 
vertisements to  be  inserted  in  all  the  principal 
papers  of  the  Midland  counties,  of  the  sale  of  his 
stock  that  day  fortnight. 

We  have  only  to  record  that  it  sold  well,  and 
that  the  Warilows  of  Welland,  and  more  recently 
of  Scarthin  Farm,  are  now  flourishing  on  anoth- 
er and  more  pleasant  Welland  on  the  Hudson. 
There  is  a certain  tall,  town-like  house  which 
the  traveler  sees  high  on  a hill  among  the  woods, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  as  the  steamer  ap- 
proaches the  Catskill  Mountains.  There  live 
the  Warilows ; and,  far  back  on  the  rich  slopes 
that  lie  behind  the  mountains,  and  in  richer 
meadows,  surrounded  by  forests  and  other  hills, 
rove  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Joe;  and  there 
comes  Squire  Sam,  when  the  session  at  Wash- 
ington is  over,  and,  surrounded  by  sons  and 
nephews,  ranges  the  old  woods,  and  shoots  the 
hill-turkey  and  the  roe.  There  is  another 
comely  and  somewhat  matronly  lady  sitting 
with  the  comely  and  sunny-spirited  Millicent, 
the  happy  mistress  of  the  new  Welland ; and  a 
little  Millicent  tumbles  on  the  carpet  at  their 
feet.  The  Warilows  of  Welland  all  bless  the 
Prodigal  Son,  who,  unlike  the  one  of  old,  came 
back  rich  to  an  indigent  father,  and  made  the 
old  man’s  heart  grow  young  again  with  joy. 

[From  Sharpe's  Magazine.] 

THE  LIGHT  OF  HOME. 

rr  was  years  ago  when  wo  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lieutenant  Heathcote,  an  old 
half-pay  officer  who  resided  with  his  young 
grand-daughter  in  a tiny  cottage.  It  was  a 
very  humble  place,  for  they  ’were  poor;  but  it 
was  extremely  pretty,  and  there  were  many 
comforts,  even  elegances,  to  be  found  in  the 
small  rooms.  The  old  gentleman  delighted  in 
cultivating  the  garden ; the  window  of  the  sit- 
ting-room opened  on  it,  and  beneath  this  window, 
grew  the  choicest  roses  and  pinks,  so  that  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  apartment  was  in  summer 
laden  with  their  fragrance.  The  furniture  was 

poor  enough.  Mrs. of Square  would 

have  said  with  a genteel  sneer,  that  i4all  the 
room  contained  was  not  worth  five  sover- 
eigns.” To  her — no ! but  to  the  simple  hearted 
inmates  of  the  cottage  every  chair  and  tabic 
was  dear  from  long  association,  and  they  would 
not  have  exchanged  them  for  all  the  grandeur 
of  Mrs.  ■ ■ *s  drawing-room  suite,  albeit  her 
chairs  were  of  inlaid  rosewood,  and  cost  sot 
guineas  apiece. 

If  you  went  into  that  little  humbly-furnished 
parlor  about  four  o’clock  on  a summer's  after- 
noon, you  would  find  Lieutenant  Heathcote 
seated  in  his  easy  chair  (wheeled  by  careful 
bands  to  the  precise  angle  of  the  window  that 
he  liked),  his  spectacles  on,  and  the  broad  sheet 
of  the  newspaper  spread  before  him.  Occasion- 
ally he  puts  down  the  newspaper  for  awhile,  and 
then  his  eyes  rove  restlessly  about  the  room,  till 
at  length  they  light  on  the  figure  of  his  uncon- 
scious grand-daughter.  Once  there,  they  stay 
a good  while,  and  when  they  turn  to  the  news- 
paper again,  there  is  a serene  light  in  them,  as 
though  what  they  had  seen  bad  blessed  them. 

Yet  an  ordinary  gazer  would  have  found  little 
or  nothing  attractive  in  the  appearance  of  Rose 
Heathcote,  for  she  was  but  a homely,  innocent- 
looking girl,  such  as  we  meet  w’ith  every  day 
of  our  lives.  Her  eyes  were  neither  “ darkly 
blue,”  nor  “densely  black,”  her  tresses  neither 
golden,  nor  redundant.  She  had,  to  be  sure,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  dark  brown  hair,  which 
was  very  soft  and  pleasant  to  touch,  her  grand- 
father thought,  when  he  placed  his  hand  caress 
ingly  on  her  head,  as  he  loved  to  do : and  this 
hair  was  always  prettily  arranged — braided  over 
her  forehead  in  front,  and  twisted  into  a thick 
knot  behind — a fashion  which  certainly  showed 
to  advantage  the  graceful  form  of  her  head,  the 
solitary  beauty,  speaking  critically,  which  the 
young  girl  possessed.  However,  Lieutenant 
Heathcote  thought  his  little  Rose  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  world.  Eyes  that  look  with  love, 
lend  beauty  to  wbat  they  gaze  on.  And  no  one 
who  knew  Rose  as  she  was  in  her  home,  could 
fail  to  love  her. 

She  was  always  up  with  the  lark,  and  busied 
in  various  employments  till  her  grandfather  came 
down  to  breakfast.  Then  she  poured  out  the 
tea,  cut  the  bread-and-butter,  or  made  the  toast, 
talking  and  laughing  the  while,  in  the  spontaneous 
gayety  of  her  heart.  To  eko  out  their  little  in- 
come, she  had  pupils  who  came  to  her  every 
morning,  and  whom  sho  taught  all  she  knew, 
with  a patient  earnest  zeal  that  amply  compen- 
sated for  her  deficency  in  the  showy  accomplish- 
ments of  the  day.  So,  after  breakfast,  the  room 
was  put  in  order,  the  flowers  were  watered,  the 
birds  were  tended,  grandpapa  was  made  com- 
fortable in  his  little  study,  and  then  the  school- 
books, the  slates  and  copy-books  were  placed  in 
readiness  for  the  little  girls  : and  then  they  came, 
and  the  weary  business  began,  of  English  histo- 
ry. geography,  arithme‘;c,  and  French  verbs 
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Tbe  children  were  not  very  clever — sometimes, 
indeed,  they  were  absolutely  stupid,  and  obstinate, 
moreover;  they  must  have  tried  her  patience 
very  often;  but  a harsh  rebuke  never  issued 
from  her  lips  : it  was  a species  of  selfishness  in 
her  not  to  chide  them,  for  if  she  did  so,  though 
ever  so  mildly,  the  remembrance  of  it  pained 
her  gentle  heart  all  day,  and  she  was  not  quite 
happy  until  the  little  one  was  kissed  and  forgiven 


again. 

The  children  loved  her  very  much  and  her 
pupils  gradually  increased  in  number.  Dazzling 
visions  danced  before  her  eyes,  visions  of  wealth 
resulting  from  her  labors ; yes,  wealth  ! for,  poor 
innocent,  the  four  or  five  golden  sovereigns  she 
had  already  put  by,  her  first  earnings , multiplied 
themselves  wonderfully  in  her  sanguine  dreams. 
She  had  magnificent  schemes  floating  in  her  lit- 
tle brain  of  luxuries  to  be  obtained  with  this 
money — luxuries  for  her  grandfather;  a new 
easy  chair,  cushioned  sumptuously,  and  a new 
pair  of  spectacles,  gold  mounted,  and  placed  in 
a case  of  her  own  embroidery.  Thoughts  of 
possible  purchases  for  her  own  peculiar  enjoy- 
ment sometimes  intruded.  There  was  a beau- 
tiful geranium  she  would  like,  and  a new  cage 
for  her  bird — a new  bonnet,  even  for  herself; 
for  Rose  was  not  free  from  a little  spice  of 
womanly  vanity,  which  is  excusable,  nay,  lova- 
ble, because  it  is  so  womanly,  and  she  was  quite 
susceptible  of  the  pleasure  most  young  girls  feel 
in  seeing  themselves  prettily  dressed. 

That  these  dreams  might  be  realized,  Rose 
worked  hard.  She  sat  up  late  at  night,  arrang- 
ing the  exercises  and  lessons  of  her  pupils,  and 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  none  of 
her  household  duties  should  be  neglected.  And 
in  the  course  of  time,  this  unceasing  exertion 
began  to  injure  her  health,  for  she  was  not 
strong,  although,  hitherto,  she  had  been  but 
little  prone  to  ailments.  One  morning  she  arose 
languid,  feverish,  and  weak ; she  was  compelled 
to  give  herself  a holiday,  and  all  day  sbe  lay  on 
the  sofa  in  the  sitting-room,  in  a kind  of  dreamy 
yet  restless  languor  she  had  never  felt  before. 
Her  grandfather  sat  beside  her,  watching  and 
tending  her  with  all  the  care  of  a mother,  reading 
aloud  from  her  favorite  books  ransacking  his 
memory  for  anecdotes  to  amuse  her,  and  smiling 
cheerfully  when  she  raised  her  heavy  eyes  to 
his.  But  when  she  fell  into  a fitful  doze,  the 
old  man’s  countenance  changed  ; an  indefinable 
look  of  agony  and  doubt  came  over  his  features ; 
and  involuntarily,  as  it  seemed,  he  clasped  his 
hands,  while  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer.  He 
was  terrified  by  this  strange  illness ; for  the  first 
time,  tbe  idea  occurred  to  him  that  his  darling 
might  be  taken  away  from  him.  The  young 
sometimes  left  the  world  before  the  old,  unnat- 
ural as  it  seemed  ; what  if  she  snould  die  ? We 
always  magnify  peril  when  it  comes  near  our  be- 
loved, and  the  old  man  gradually  worked  him- 
self into  a frenzy  of  anxiety  respecting  his  child. 
The  next  day  she  was  not  better — a doctor  was 
sent  for,  who  prescribed  rest  and  change  of  air 
if  possible,  assuring  Lieutenant  Heathcote  that 
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it  was  no  serious  disorder — she  had  overworked 
herself,  that  was  all. 

It  was  the  summer  time,  and  some  of  Rose’s 
pupils  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  sea-side . 
Hearing  of  their  dear  Miss  Heathcote’s  illness, 
they  came  to  invite  her  to  go  with  them,  and 
the  grandfather  eagerly  and  joyfully  accepted 
the  offer  for  her,  although  she  demurred  a little. 

She  did  not  like  to  leave  him  alone ; she  could 
not  be  happy,  she  said,  knowing  he  would  be 
dull  and  lonely  without  her ; but  her  objections 
were  overruled,  and  she  went  with  her  friends, 
the  Wilsons. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  old  man  when  he 
received  her  daily  epistles.  How  daintily  he 
broke  the  envelope,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  little 
seal,  and  how  fondly  he  regarded  the  delicate 
handwriting.  The  letters  brought  happier  ti- 
dings every  day ; she  was  better,  she  was  much 
better,  she  was  well,  she  was  stronger  and  rosier 
than  ever,  and  enjoying  herself  much.  Those 
letters — long,  beautiful  letters  they  were — afford- 
ed the  old  man  his  chief  pleasure  now.  His 
home  was  very  desolate  while  she  was  away ; 
the  house  looked  changed,  the  birds  sang  less 
joyously,  and  the  flowers  were  not  so  fragrant. 

Every  morning  he  attended  to  her  pets,  himself, 
and  then  he  wandered  about  the  rooms,  taking 
up  her  books,  her  papers,  and  her  various  little 
possessions,  and  examining  the  contents  of  her 
work-basket  with  childish  curiosity.  In  the  twi- 
light he  would  lean  back  in  his  chair,  and  try  to 
fancy  she  was  in  the  room  with  him.  Among 
the  shadows,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  her  figure, 
sitting  as  she  used  to  sit,  with  drooped  head  and 
clasped  hands,  thinking.  At  these  times,  her 
letter  received  that  morning,  was  taken  from  his 
bosom  and  kissed,  and  then  the  simple,  loving 
old  man  would  go  to  bed  and  dream  of  his  grand- 
child. 

At  length  she  came  home.  She  rushed  into 
her  grandfather’s  arms  with  a strange  eager- 
ness : it  was  as  if  she  sought  there  a refuge  from 
peril ; as  if  she  fled  to  him  for  succor  and  com- 
fort in  some  deep  trouble.  Poor  Rose ! she 
wept  so  long  and  so  passionately ; it  could  scarce 
have  been  all  for  joy. 

“ Darling ! you  are  not  sorry  to  come  home, 
arc  you  ?” 

“ Oh  no ! so  glad,  so  very,  very  glad  !”  and 
then  she  sobbed  again,  so  convulsively,  that  the 
old  man  grew  alarmed,  and  as  he  tried  to  soothe 
her  into  calmness,  he  gazed  distrustfully  in  her 
face.  Alas  ! there  was  a look  of  deep  suffering 
on  her  pale  features  that  he  had  never  seen  there 
before ; there  was  an  expression  of  hopeless  woe 
in  her  eyes,  which  it  wrung  his  loving  heart  to 
behold. 

“Rose!”  he  cried,  in  anguish,  “what  hf  i 
happened  ? you  are  changed  !” 

She  kissed  him  tenderly,  and  strove  to  satisfy 
him  by  saying,  that  it  was  only  the  excitement 
of  her  return  home  that  made  her  weep ; she 
would  he  better  the  next  morning,  she  said. 

But  she  was  not  better  then.  From  the  day 
of  her  return  faded  away  visibly.  It  was 
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evident,  and  he  soon  saw  it,  that  some  grief 
had  come  to  her,  which  her  already  weakened 
frame  was  unable  to  bear.  He  remembered, 
only  too  well,  that  her  mother  had  died  of  con- 
sumption, and  when  he  saw  her  gradually  grow 
weaker  day  by  day,  the  hectic  on  her  cheek 
deepen,  and  her  hands  become  thin  till  they 
were  almost  transparent,  all  hope  died  in  his 
heart,  and  he  could  only  pray  that  heaven  would 
teach  him  resignation,  or  take  him  too,  when 
she  went. 

For  a little  while,  Rose  attempted  to  resume 
her  teaching,  but  she  was  soon  compelled  to 
give  up.  Only,  till  the  last  she  flitted  about 
the  cottage,  performing  her  household  duties  as 
she  had  ever  done,  and  being  as  she  had  ever 
been,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  home  that  was 
so  dear  to  her  grandfather.  In  the  winter 
evenings,  too,  they  sat  together,  she  in  her 
olden  seat  at  his  feet,  looking  into  the  Are,  and 
listening  to  the  howling  wind  without,  neither 
speaking,  except  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  in  a 
low  and  dreamy  tone  that  harmonized  with  the 
time.  One  evening  they  had  sat  thus  for  a long 
time,  the  old  man  clasping  her  hands,  while  her 
head  rested  on  his  knee.  The  fire  burned  low 
and  gave  scarcely  any  light;  the  night  was 
stormy,  and  the  wind  blew  a hurricane.  At 
every  blast  he  felt  her  tremble. 

“ God  help  those  at  sea,”  he  cried,  with  a 
sudden  impulse. 

“Amen,  Amen!”  said  Rose,  solemnly,  and 
though  she  started  and  shivered  when  he  spoke, 
she  kissed  his  hands  afterward,  almost  as  if  in 
gratitude. 

There  was  a long  pause ; then  she  lifted  her 
head,  and  said  in  a very  low  voice : u Remem- 
ber, dear  grandpapa,  if  at  any  time,  by-and-by, 
you  should  feel  inclined  to  be  angry,  vexed, 
with — any  one — because  of  me ; you  are  to  for- 
give them,  for  my  sake : for  my  sake,  my  own 
grandpapa. — Promise !” 

He  did  so,  and  she  wound  her  arms  lovingly 
round  his  neck,  and  kissed  his  brows,  as  of  old 
she  had  done  every  night  before  retiring  to  rest. 
And  then  her  head  sunk  on  his  shoulder,  and 
she  wept.  In  those  tears  bow  much  was  ex- 
pressed that  could  find  no  other  utterance  ! the 
lingering  regret  to  die  that  the  young  must  ever 
feel,  even  when  life  is  most  desolate ; the  tender 
gratitude  for  the  deep  love  her  grandfather  had 
ever  borne  her ; sorrow  for  him,  and  for  her- 
self! And  he,  silent  and  tearless  as  he  sat, 
understood  it  all,  and  blessed  her  in  his  heart. 

The  next  day  she  died  quietly,  lying  on  her 
little  bed,  with  her  pale  hands  meekly  folded  on 
her  breast ; for  her  last  breath  exhaled  in  prayer 
for  her  grandfather — and  one  other.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  Wilsons  and  some  other  ac- 
quaintances came  in  the  evening  to  inquire  how 
she  was.  For  sole  reply,  Lieutenant  Heathcote, 
whose  tearless  eyes  and  rigid  lips  half  frighten- 
ed them,  led  them  where  she  lay.  They  re- 
tired, weeping,  subdued,  and  sad,  and  as  they 
were  leaving  the  cottage,  he  heard  Mrs.  Wilson 
say  to  her  friend,  while  she  dried  her  eyes : 


“ Poor  girl,  poor  girl ! She  was  very  amiable, 
we  all  liked  her  exceedingly.  I am  afraid 
though,  on  one  occasion,  I was  rather  harsh  to 
her,  and,  poor  child,  she  seemed  to  take  it  a 
good  deal  to  heart.  But  the  fact  was,  that  our 
Edward,  I half  fancied” — there  followed  a whis- 
pering, and  then,  in  a louder  tone — “but  his 
father,  thinking  with  me,  sent  him  off  to  sea. 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.” 

An  end  of  the  matter  ! Alas  ! think  of  the 
bereaved  old  man,  wandering  about  his  desolate 
abode,  home  to  him  no  longer;  with  the  sad. 
wistful  look  on  bis  face  of  one  who  continually 
seeks  something  that  is  not  there.  The  cottage, 
too,  was  very  different  now  to  what  it  had  been ; 
the  home  that  was  so  beautiful  was  gone  with 
her.  He  set  her  little  bird  at  liberty  the  day 
she  died;  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  singing, 
joyously  as  when  she  bad  been  there  to  listen. 
But  for  this,  the  parlor  always  remained  in  the 
same  state  it  was  in  on  that  last  evening.  The 
empty  cage  in  the  window,  a bunch  of  withered 
flowers  on  a elmir  where  they  had  fallen  from 
her  bosom,  and  the  book  she  had  been  reading, 
open  at  the  very  page  she  had  left  off.  Every 
morning  the  old  man  stole  into  the  room  to 
gaze  around  on  these  mute  memorials  of  his 
lost  darling.  This  was  the  only  solace  of  his 
life  now,  and  we  may  imagine  what  it  cost  him 
to  leave  it.  But  when  they  came  and  told  him 
he  must  give  up  possession  of  his  cottage,  that 
it  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground  shortly,  he 
only  remonstrated  feebly,  and  finally  submitted. 
He  was  old,  and  he  hoped  to  die  soon,  but  death 
does  not  always  come  to  those  longing  for  it. 
He  may  be  living  yet,  for  aught  we  know : but 
he  has  never  been  heard  of  in  his  old  neighbor- 
hood for  years,  and  we  may  hope  that  he  is 
happier,  that  he  has  at  length  gone  home  to  her . 

[From  Dickens'*  Household  Words. J 

HOW  WE  WENT  WHALING  OFF  THE 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

AT  Algoa  Bay,  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  there  is,  and  has  been  for 
thirty  years,  a whaling  establishment.  By  whar 
instinct  these  monsters  of  the  deep  ascertain 
the  settlement  of  man  on  the  shores  thev  fre- 
quent, it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  that 
they  do  so,  and  that  they  then  comparatively 
desert  such  coasts  is  undoubted.  Where  one 
whale  is  now  seen  off  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Africa,  twenty  were  seen  in  former  times,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  few.  It  i« 
the  same  in  New  Zealand,  and  every  olher 
whale-frequented  coast.  Nevertheless,  the  whal- 
ing establishment  I have  mentioned  is  still  kept 
up  in  Algoa  Bay — and  with  good  reason.  One 
whale  per  annum  will  pay  all  the  expenses 
and  outgoings  of  its  maintenance ; every  other 
whale  taken  in  the  course  of  a year  is  a cleat 
profit. 

The  value  of  a whale  depends,  of  course, 
upon  its  size — the  average  is  from  three  bund 
red  pounds  to  six  hundred  pounds.  The  estab 
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Iishment  in  Algoa  Bay  consists  of  a stone-built 
house  for  the  residence  of  the  foreman,  with  the 
coppers  and  boiling-houses  attached ; a wooden 
boat-house,  in  which  are  kept  three  whale-boats, 
with  all  the  lines  and  tackle  belonging  to  them; 
and  a set  of  javelins,  harpoons,  and  implements 
for  cutting  up  the  whales’  carcases.  Then, 
there  are  a boat’s  crew  of  picked  men,  six  in 
number,  besides  the  coxswain  and  the  bar- 
pooncr.  There  are  seldom  above  two  or  three 
whales  taken  in  the  course  of  a year;  occa- 
sionally not  one. 

The  appearance  of  a whale  in  the  bay  is 
known  immediately,  and  great  is  the  excitement  j 
caused  thereby  in  the  little  town  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth, close  to  which  the  whaling  establishment 
is  situated.  It  Is  like  a sudden  and  unexpected 
gala,  got  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  nothing  to  pay. 

A treat  of  this  sort  is  suddenly  got  np  by 
the  first  appearance  of  a whale  in  those  parts. 
Tackle-boats  and  men  are  got  ready  in  a twink- 
ling. We  jump  into  the  stern-sheets  of  the 
boat.  Six  weather-beaten,  muscular  tars  are 
at  work  at  the  oars,  and  there,  in  the  bows, 
stands  the  harpooner,  preparing  his  tackle;  a 
boy  is  by  his  side.  Coils  of  line  lie  at  their 
feet,  with  harpoons  attached  to  them,  and  two 
or  three  spears  or  javelins. 

44  Pull  away,  boys ; there  she  blows  again !” 
cries  the  coxswain,  and  at  each  stroke  the 
strong  men  almost  lift  the  little  craft  out  of  the 
water.  The  harpooner  says  nothing;  he  is  a 
very  silent  fellow;  but  woe  to  the  unlucky 
whale  that  comes  within  the  whirl  of  his  unerr- 
ing harpoon ! 

Meantime,  our  fat  friend  of  the  ocean  is  roll- 
ing himself  about,  as  if  snch  things  as  harpoons 
never  existed ; as  if  he  were  an  infidel  in  jave- 
lins. We  are  approaching  him,  a dozen  more 
strokes  and  we  shall  be  within  aim.  Yet  the 
harpooner  seems  cool  and  unmoved  as  ever ; he 
holds  the  harpoon  it  is  true,  but  he  seems  to 
gras;>  it  no  tighter,  nor  to  make  any  preparation 
for  a strike.  Ho  knows  the  whale  better  than 
we  do — better  than  his  crew.  He  has  been  a 
harpooner  for  thirty  years,  and  once  harpooned 
twenty-six  whales  in  one  year  with  his  own 
hand.  He  was  right  not  to  hurry  himself,  you 
see,  for  the  whale  has  at  last  caught  sight  of 
us,  and  has  plunged  below  the  surface. 

Now,  however,  the  harpooner  makes  an  im- 
perceptible sign  to  the  coxswain.  The  cox- 
swain says,  “Give  way,  boys,”  scarcely  above 
his  breath,  and  the  boat  skims  faster  than  ever 
over  the  waves.  The  harpooner’s  hand  dutches 
more  tightly  the  harpoon,  and  he  slowly  raises 
bis  arm ; bis  mouth  is  compressed,  but  his  face 
is  as  calm  as  ever.  A few  yards  ahead  of  us 
a wave  seems  to  swell  above  the  others— 

44  Whiz” — at  the  very  moment  you  catch  sight 
of  the  whale’s  back  again  above  the  water,  the 
harpoon  is  in  it  eighteen  inches  deep,  hurled  by 
the  unerring  arm  of  the  silent  harpooner. 

The  red  blood  of  the  monster  gushes  forth, 
u incarnadining”  (as  Maobeth  says)  the  waves. 


“Back  water,”  shouts  the  harpooner,  as  the 
whale  writhes  with  the  pain,  and  flings  his 
huge  body  about  with  force  enough  to  submerge 
twenty  of  our  little  crafts  at  one  blow.  But  he 
has  plunged  down  again  below  the  surface,  and 
the  pace  at  which  he  dives  you  may  judge  of, 
by  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  line 
attached  to  the  harpoon  runs  over  the  bows  of 
the  boat.  Now,  too,  you  see  the  use  of  the 
boy  who  is  bailing  water  from  the  sea  in  a 
small  bucket,  and  pouring  it  incessantly  over 
the  edge  of  the  boat  where  the  line  runs,  or  in 
two  minutes  the  friction  would  set  fire  to  it. 

You  begin  to  think  the  whale  is  never  coming 
baek ; but  the  crew  know  better.  See  too,  the 
line  is  running  out  more  slowly  every  instant 
it  ceases  altogether  now,  and  hangs  slackly  over 
the  boat’s  side.  He  is  coming  up  exhausted  to 
breathe  again.  There  are  a few  moments  of 
suspense,  during  which  the  harpooner  is  getting 
ready  and  poising  one  of  the  javelins.  It  is 
longer,  lighter,  and  sharper  than  the  harpoon, 
but  it  has  no  line  attached  to  it.  The  harpoon 
is  to  catch — the  javelin  to  kill.  Slowly  the 
whale  rises  again,  but  he  is  not  within  aim. 

44  Poll  again  boys”— while  the  boy  is  hauling  in 
the  line  as  fast  as  he  can.  We  are  near  enough 
now.  Again  a whiz — again  another— and  the 
harpooner  has  sent  two  javelins  deep  into  tho 
creature’s  body ; while  the  blood  flows  fast 
Suddenly,  the  whale  dashes  forward.  No  need 
of  pulling  at  the  oars  now;  we  are  giving  him 
fresh  line  as  fast  as  we  can,  yet  he  is  taking  us 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour  at  least.  One  would  fancy  that  the 
harpoons  and  the  javelins  have  only  irritated 
him,  and  that  the  blood  he  has  lost  has  dimin- 
ished nothing  of  his  strength.  Not  so,  how- 
ever ; the  pace  slackens  now : we  are  scarcely 
moving  through  the  water. 

44  Pull  again,  boys,”  and  we  approaoh;  while 
another  deadly  javelin  pierces  him.  This  time 
he  seems  to  seek  revenge.  He  dashes  toward 
as — what  can  save  us  ? 

44  Back  water,”  cries  the  harpooner,  while  the 
coxswain  taking  the  hint  at  the  same  moment, 
with  a sweep  of  his  oar  the  little  boat  performs 
a kind  of  curvet  backward,  and  the  monster  has 
shot  past  us  unhanxung,  but  not  unharmed ; the 
harpooner,  cool  as  ever,  has  hurled  another 
javelin  deep,  into  him,  and  smiles  half  pityingly 
at  this  impotent  rage,  which,  he  knows  full  well, 
bodes  a termination  of  the  oontest.  Tho  red 
blood  is  spouting  forth  from  four  wounds, 

44  neither  as  doep  as  a well,  nor  os  wide  as  a 
church-door,”  but  enough  to  kill — even  a whale 
He  rolls  over  heavily  and  slowly;  a few  con- 
vulsive movements  shake  his  mighty  frame ; 
then  he  floats  motionless  on  tho  water — and  the 
whale  is  dead  ! 

Ropes  are  now  made  fast  round  him,  and  he 
is  slowly  towed  away  to  shore,  opposite  the 
whaling  establishment.  A crowd  is  collected 
to  see  his  huge  body  hauled  up  on  to  the  beach, 
and  to  speculate  on  his  size  and  value.  In  two 
days  all  his  blabber  is  cut  away  and  melting  in 
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the  coppers.  Vultures  are  feeding  on  his  flesh, 
and  men  are  cleansing  his  bones.  In  two 
months,  barrels  of  his  oil  are  waiting  for  ship- 
ment to  England.  The  fringe- work  which  lined 
his  mouth,  and  which  we  call  whalebone,  is 
ready  for  the  uses  to  which  ladies  apply  it. 
His  teeth,  which  are  beautiful  ivory,  are  being 
fashioned  into  ornaments  by  the  turner ; and  his 
immense  ribs  are  serving  as  landmarks  on  the 
different  farms  about  the  country,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  admirably  adapted.  Mean- 
while our  friend  the  harpooner  and  his  crew  are 
reposing  on  their  laurels,  and  looking  out  for 
fresh  luck ; while  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment is  five  hundred  pounds  the  richer  from 
this  “ catching  a whale.” 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

MBUISSON  has  written  to  the  Paris  Acad- 
• emy  of  Sciences,  to  claim  as  his,  a small 
treatise  on  hydrophobia,  addressed  to  the  acad- 
emy so  far  back  as  1835,  and  signed  with  a 
single  initial.  The  case  referred  to  in  that 
treatise  was  his  own.  The  particulars,  and  the 
mode  of  cure  adopted,  were  as  follows : — He 
had  been  called  to  visit  a woman  who,  for  three 
days,  was  said  to  be  suffering  under  this  disease. 
She  had  the  usual  symptoms— constriction  of  the 
throat,  inability  to  swallow,  abundant  secretion 
of  saliva,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Her  neigh- 
bors said  that  she  had  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog 
about  forty  days  before.  At  her  own  urgent 
.entreaties,  she  was  bled,  and  died  a few  hours 
after,  as  was  expected. 

M.  Buisson,  who  had  his  hands  covered  with 
b’ood,  incautiously  cleansed  them  with  a towel 
which  bad  been  used  to  wipe  the  mouth  of  the 
patient.  He  then  had  an  ulceration  upon  oue 
of  his  fingers,  yet  thought  it  sufficient  to  wipe 
off  the  saliva  that  adhered,  with  a little  water. 
The  ninth  day  after,  being  in  his  cabriolet,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a pain  in  his  throat, 
and  one,  still  greater,  in  his  eyes.  The  saliva 
was  continually  pouring  into  his  mouth  ; the  im- 
pression of  a current  of  air,  the  sight  of  brilliant 
bodies,  gave  him  a painful  sensation;  his  body 
appeared  to  him  so  light  that  he  felt  as  though 
ho  could  leap  to  a prodigious  height.  He  ex- 
perienced, he  said,  a wish  to  run  and  bite,  not 
men,  but  animals  and  inanimate  bodies.  Fi- 
nally, he  drank  with  difficulty,  and  the  sight  of 
water  was  still  more  distressing  to  him  than  the 
pain  in  his  throat.  These  symptoms  recurred 
every  five  minutes,  and  it  appeared  to  him  as 
though  the  pain  commenced  in  the  affected  fin- 
ger, and  extended  thence  to  the  shoulder. 

From  the  whole  of  the  symptoms,  he  judged 
himself  afflicted  with  hydrophobia,  and  resolved 
to  terminate  his  life  by  stifling  himself  in  a vapor 
bath.  Having  entered  one  for  this  purpose,  he 
caused  the  heat  to  be  raised  to  107°  36"  Fahr., 
when  he  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  to 
find  himself  free  of  all  complaint.  He  left  the 
bathing-room  well,  dined  heartily,  and  drank 
more  than  usual  Since  that  time,  he  says,  he 


has  treated  in  the  same  manner  more  than  eighty 
persons  bitten,  in  four  of  whom  the  symptoms 
had  declared  themselves ; and  in  no  case  has  be 
failed,  except  in  that  of  one  child,  seven  years 
old,  who  died  in  the  bath.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ment he  recommends  is,  that  the  person  bit 
should  take  a certain  number  of  vapor  baths 
(commonly  called  Russian),  and  should  induce 
every  night  a violent  perspiration,  by  wrapping 
himself  in  flannels,  and  covering  himself  with  a 
feather-bed ; the  perspiration  is  favored  by 
drinking  freely  of  a warm  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla. He  declares,  so  convinced  is  he  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  that  he  will 
suffer  himself  to  be  inoculated  with  the  disease. 
As  a proof  of  the  utility  of  copious  and  conti  nual 
perspiration,  he  relates  the  following  anecdote : 
A relative  of  the  musician  Gretry  was  bitten  by 
a mad  dog,  at  the  same  time  with  many  other 
persons,  who  all  died  of  hydrophobia.  For  his 
part,  feeling  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
he  took  to  dancing,  night  and  day,  saying  that 
he  wished  to  die  gayly.  He  recovered.  M. 
Buisson  also  cites  the  old  stories  of  dancing  be- 
ing a remedy  for  the  bite  of  a tartantula ; and 
draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  animals  in 
whom  this  madness  is  most  frequently  found  to 
develop  itself  spontaneously,  are  dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  which  never  perspire. 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  SLAVER. 

AN  ENGLISH  STORY  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
BLOCKADE. 

ON  a glorious  day,  with  a bright  sun  and  a 
light  breeze,  Her  Majesty’s  brig  Semiramis 
stood  along  under  easy  sail,  on  a N.W.  course 
up  the  Channel  of  Mozambique.  Save  the  man 
at  the  wheel  and  the  “ look-outs”  in  the  tops 
every  one  seemed  taking  it  easy.  Ami  indeed 
there  was  no  inducement  to  exertion  ; for  the 
sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  temperature  of  that 
balmy  warmth  that  makes  mere  existence  a 
luxury.  The  men,  therefore,  continued  their 
“yarns”  as  they  lounged  in  little  groujis  about 
the  deck;  the  middies  invented  new  mischief, 
or  teased  the  cook ; the  surgeon  divided  his 
time  between  watching  the  flying-fish  and  read- 
ing a new  work  on  anatomy  (though  he  never 
turned  a fresh  page)  ; while  the  lieutenant  of 
the  watch  built  “ chateux-en-Espagne,”  or  <x-- 
c as  ion  ally  examined,  with  his  telescope,  the  blue 
hills  of  Madagascar  in  the  distance. 

“ Sail  ho !”  shouted  the  look-out  in  the  fore- 
top. 

“ Where  away  ?”  cried  the  lieutenant,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  while  at  the  same  moment  every 
man  seemed  to  have  lost  his  listlcssness,  and  to 
be  eager  for  action  of  any  kind. 

“Over  the  starboard  quarter,  making  sou’ 
west.” 

The  captain  hastened  on  deck,  while  the 
second  lieutenant  ran  aloft  to  have  a look  at 
the  strange  craft. 

“ What  do  you  make  her  out,  Mr  Saunders?” 
asked  the  captain. 
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u A fore-and-aft  schooner,  hull  down.” 

“’Bout  ship,71  cried  the  captain;  and  in  an 
mstant  every  man  was  at  his  post. 

“ Helm7s  a lee — raise  tacks  and  sheets” — 
“ mainsail  haul,71  &e.  ; and  in  five  minutes 
the  Semirarais  was  standing  in  pursuit  of  the 
stranger,  while  the  men  were  employed  in 
“ cracking  on77  all  sail  to  aid  in  the  chase. 

What  is  it  that  makes  a chage  of  any  kind  so 
exciting  ? The  indescribable  eagerness  which 
impels  human  nature  to  hunt  any  thing  hunta- 
ble  is  not  exaggerated  in  u Vathek,”  in  which 
the  population  of  a whole  city  is  described  as  fol- 
lowing in  the  chase  of  a black  genie,  who  rolled 
himself  up  into  a ball  and  trundled  away  before 
them,  attracting  even  the  halt  and  the  blind  to 
the  pursuit.  But  who  shall  describe  the  excite- 
ment of  a chase  at  sea  ? How  eagerly  is  every 
eye  strained  toward  the  retreating  sails!  how 
anxiously  is  the  result  of  each  successive  heav- 
ing of  the  log  listened  for ! how  many  are  the 
conjectures  as  to  what  the  stranger  ahead  may 
prove  to  bo  ! and  how  ardent  are  the  hopes  that 
she  may  turn  out  a prize  worth  taking  1 For 
be  it  remembered  that,  unlike  the  chase  of  a 
fox  on  land,  where  no  one  cares  for  the  object 
pursued,  cupidity  is  enlisted  to  add  to  the  ex- 
citement of  a chase  at  sea.  Visions  of  prize- 
money  float  before  the  eyes  of  every  one  of  the 
pursuers,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin-boy. 

The  Semiramis,  being  on  the  tack  she  had 
now  taken,  considerably  to  the  windward  of  the 
stranger,  there  was  every  chance  of  her  soon 
overtaking  her,  provided  the  latter  held  the 
course  sho  was  now  steering.  But  who  could 
hope  that  she  would  do  that ! Indeed,  all  on 
board  the  brig  expected  every  moment  to  hear 
that  she  was  lying  off  and  running  away.  If 
she  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be  almost  a proof 
that  she  was  engaged  in  lawful  commerce,  and 
not  what  they  had  expected,  and,  in  truth, 
hoped. 

An  hour  had  passed,  and  the  Semiramis  had 
visibly  gained  on  the  schooner;  so  much  so, 
that  the  hull  of  the  latter,  which  was  long,  low, 
black,  and  rakish-looking,  could  now  be  seen 
from  the  brig’s  tops. 

“ Surely  they  must  see  us,77  said  the  captain. 

“ She’s  just  the  build  of  the  Don  Pedro  we 
took  off  this  coast,77  said  the  second  lieutenant, 
from  the  maintop. 

“ I hope  she  will  turn  out  a better  prize,  re- 
plied the  captain. 

The  truth  is,  they  had  captured  that  same 
Don  Pedro,  condemned  her,  and  broken  her  up. 
The  captain  and  owners  of  her  had  appealed  ; 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Admiralty  that 
she  was  not  engaged  in  the  slave  trade;  and, 
consequently,  every  man  on  board  the  Semira- 
mis  w ho  had  assisted  at  her  capture,  was  obliged 
to  cash  up  his  quota  of  “ damages77  instead  of 
pocketing  prize-money.  The  Don  Pedro,  there- 
fore, was  a sore  subject  on  board  the  Semiramis. 

Another  hour  elapsed  : the  hull  of  the  schoon- 
er began  to  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  the 
cruiser  She  was  a w’ieked-looking  craft;  and 
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Jack  slapped  his  pockets  in  anticipation  of  the 
cash  she  would  bring  into  them. 

“ Well,  it’s  odd  she  don’t  alter  course,  any- 
how,” said  the  boatswain  on  the  forecastle ; 

“ may  be  she  wants  to  throw  us  off  the  scent, 
by  pretending  to  be  all  right  and  proper,  and 
not  to  have  a notion  that  we  can  be  coming 
after  her.” 

“ Show  the  colors,”  cried  the  captain  on  the 
quarter-deck  ; “ let’s  see  what  flag  she  sports.’* 

The  British  ensign  was  soon  floating  from 
the  Semiramis ; but  the  schooner  at  first  showed 
no  colors  in  reply. 

Presently  the  first  lieutenant,  who  was  watch- 
ing her  through  the  glass,  cried  out,  u Brazilian 
by  Jove !” 

There  was  a short  pause.  Every  sort  of 
spy-glass  in  the  ship  was  in  requisition.  Every 
eye  was  strained  to  Its  utmost  visual  tension. 

The  captain  broke  the  silence  with  “Holloa! 

She’s  easing  off ; going  to  run  for  it  at  last.” 

“ She’s  a leetle  too  late,”  said  the  lieutenant. 

“ Before  the  wind  these  fore-and-aft  schooners 
are  tubs,  though  on  the  wind  they’re  clippers.” 

However,  it  was  clear  that  the  schooner  had 
at  last  resolved  to  run  for  her  life.  By  going 
off  with  the  wind  she  got  a good  start  of  the 
brig ; and,  although  it  was  her  worst  point  of 
sailing,  still  the  breeze  was  so  light  that,  while 
it  suited  her,  it  was  insufficient  to  make  the 
heavier  brig  sail  well. 

For  three  hours  the  chase  continued,  and 
neither  vessel  seemed  to  gain  on  the  other ; but 
the  breeze  was  now  freshening,  and  the  Semira- 
mis at  length  began  to  diminish  the  distance  be- 
tween herself  and  the  Brazilian.  Right  ahead, 
in  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  lay  a point 
of  land  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and  the 
chart  showed  a tremendous  reef  of  rocks  ex- 
tending some  three  miles  beyond  it.  It  was 
certain  that  neither  vessels  could  clear  the  reef, 
if  they  held  the  course  they  were  then  steering. 

“ Keep  her  a little  more  to  windward,”  cried 
the  captain.  “ We  shall  have  her ; she  will 
be  obliged  to  haul  up  in  about  an  hour’s  time, 
and  then  she  can’t  escape,  as  we  shall  be  well 
to  windward.” 

The  hour  went  by;  and  still  the  schooner 
showed  no  signs  of  altering  her  course.  Tho 
captain  of  the  Semiramis  again  examined  his 
charts ; but  the  reef  was  clearly  laid  down,  and 
it  seemed  utterly  impossible  that  the  schooner 
could  weather  it  by  the  course  she  was  then 
steering.  Yet,  either  from  ignorance  of  the 
danger,  or  from  the  determination  to  brave  it, 
she  tried ; knowing  that  if  she  escaped  it  and 
cleared  the  point,  she  would  have  gained  an 
immense  advantage  over  her  pursuers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  anxiety 
with  which  all  cn  board  the  Semiramis  now 
watched  the  little  Brazilian.  She  w'as  literally 
rushing  into  the  jaws  of  destruction;  and,  as 
she  rose  over  each  successive  wave,  it  seernod 
as  if  she  must  be  dashed  on  the  treacherous  reef 
at  the  next  dip.  Still  she  stood  bravely  on;  and, 
though  doubtless  the  lips  of  those  on  board  her 
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might  be  quivering  at  that  moment  in  the  agony 
of  suspense,  the  little  craft  looked  so  beautiful, 
and  sailed  so  gayly,  her  white  sails  and  slender 
spars  flashing  in  the  sunlight  that  even  her  pur- 
suers mentally  prayed  for  her  safety,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  prize-money  they  would  lose  by 
her  destruction  on  the  rocks.  Jack  does  not 
like  to  see  a pretty  craft  run  ashore,  at  any 
price. 

They  began  almost  to  think  the  schooner 
“ bore  a charmed  life ;”  for  she  seemed  to  be 
floating  over  the  very  reef  itself,  and  the  white 
foam  of  the  breakers  could  be  seen  all  round 
her. 

“ Blessed,  if  I don’t  think  she’s  the  Flying 
Dutchman,”  said  one  blue  jacket  to  another. 

“Gammon,  Bill — ain’t  we  round  the  Cape? 
and  don’t  you  know  that’s  just  where  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman  never  could  get  to?”  replied  his 
messmate. 

The  little  schooner  bounded  onward  merrily — 
suddenly  she  staggers,  and  every  spar  shivers. 

“She  has  struck l”  cried  twenty  voices  at 
once. 

Now  she  rises  with  a coming  wave,  and  now 
she  settles  down  again  with  a violence  that 
brings  her  topmasts  on  the  deck. 

“ Out  with  the  boats,”  is  the  order  on  board 
the  Semiramis,  and  the  men  fly  to  execute  it. 

Another  wave  lifts  the  schooner — another 
fearful  crash — she  rolls  over — her  decks  are  rent 
asunder — her  crew  are  struggling  in  the  water 
— and  with  them  (every  man  shudders  at  the 
sight)  hundreds  of  negroes,  manacled  to  each 
other  and  fettered  to  the  lower  deck,  are  shot 
out  into  the  foam. 

Bravely  pulled  the  seamen  in  the  boats  of  the 
Semiramis ; but  two  strong  swimmers,  who  had 
fought  their  way  through  the  boiling  surf  were 
all  they  saved.  So  slight  was  the  build  of  the 
little  schooner  that  she  had  gone  to  pieces  in- 
stantly on  striking;  and,  within  sight  of  the 
Semiramis,  within  hearing  of  the  death-shrieks 
that  rent  the  air  from  six  hundred  and  thirty 
human  beings , who,  shackled  together  with 
heavy  irons,  were  dashed  among  the  waters,  and 
perished  a slow  and  helpless  death,  two  only  of 
their  jailers  survived  to  tell  of  the  number  that 
had  sunk ! 

Surely  this  sad  tale  may  at  least  be  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  ills  produced  by  England’s 

good  intentions”  in  striving  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade. 


INDUSTRY  OF  THE  INSANE. 

THE  change  that  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  treatment  of  insane  patients, 
presents  one  of  the  finest  features  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  age;  but  the  boon  of  wholesome 
labor  is.  perhaps,  the  grea'est  benefit  that  has 
yet  been  conferred  upon  this  class  of  sufferers. 
The  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  annual 


report  for  the  last  year  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Asylum.  The  number  of  patients  treated  was 
738,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  remained 
as  inmates  476.  Of  this  latter  number,  upward 
of  380  were  employed  daily,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  100  working  in  the  open  air  in  the 
extensive  grounds  of  the  asylum.  “ Among 
these,”  says  Dr.  Skae,  “ may  be  daily  seen 
many  of  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  the 
inmates  busily  engaged  in  wheeling  earth,  ma- 
nure, or  stones,  who  for  years  have  done  little 
else  than  destroy  their  clothing,  or  spend  their 
days  and  nights  in  restless  agitation,  or  incohe- 
rent raving.  The  strong  necessity  which  ap- 
pears to  exist,  in  many  cases,  for  continual 
movement,  or  incessant  noise,  seems  to  find 
vent  as  naturally  in  active  manual  labor,  if  it 
can  with  any  propriety  be  substituted  and  regn- 
lated.”  And  a curious  illustration  of  this  is 
given  in  the  case  of  “ one  of  the  most  violent, 
res.iess,  and  Unmanageable  inmates  of  the  asy- 
lum during  the  past  year,”  whose  calling  was 
that  of  a miner.  He  was  “ tall  and  muscular, 
and  occupied  himself,  if  permitted  to  mix  with 
others,  in  pursuing  his  fellow-patients,  and 
fighting  with  them ; if  left  alone  in  the  airing 
courts,  in  running  round  and  knocking  his  el- 
bows violently  on  the  stone  walls ; and  if  seclu- 
ded, in  continual  vociferations  and  incessant 
knocking  on  the  wall.  I directed  him  to  bo 
sent  to  the  grounds,  and  employed  with  the 
wheelbarrow  — a special  attendant  being  in- 
trusted with  him  on  his  debut . Hard  work 
seemed  to  be  all  he  required.  He  spent  his 
superfluous  energies  in  wheeling  stones ; be 
soon  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  able-bodied  of  the  awkward  squad,  and 
ere  long  was  restored  to  his  natural  condition 
— that  of  a weak-minded  but  industrious  coal- 
miner.” 

Oakum-picking  proves  a useful  occupation  not 
only  for  imbeciles  capable  of  no  higher  industry, 
but  for  malingerers  and  idlers,  who  are  soon 
anxious  to  escape  from  it  into  the  shoemaker^, 
tailor’s,  blacksmith’s,  or  carpenter’s  shops.  “In 
the  same  manner  the  females  have  been  gradu- 
ally broken  into  habits  of  industry  to  a degree 
hitherto  unprecedented.  Those  who  have  done 
nothing  for  many  years  but  mutter  to  them- 
selves, or  crouch  in  corners,  now  sew  or  knit 
from  morning  till  night.  Knitting,  sewing, 
straw-bonnet  making,  and  other  occupations 
are  carried  on  throughout  the  house  to  such  an 
extent  that,  1 fear,  in  a*  very  short  time,  unless 
some  outlet  is  obtained  lor  exportations,  we 
shall  he  at  a loss  to  know 'what  to  do.”  In 
addition  to  the  usual  handicraft  employments 
which  are  all  practiced  in  the  establishment,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  some  patients 
occupy  themselves  in  engraving,  drawing,  and 
land-surveying.  A considerable  portion  of  one 
of  the  houses  has  been  elegantly  painted,  ami 
in  part  refurnished,  by  the  patients. — Chambers i 
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CONGRESS  adjourned  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  accordance  with  the  reeolation 
noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Very  little  business  of  general  interest  was 
transacted  in  addition  to  that  of  which  a record 
hits  already  been  made.  The  appropriation 
bills  were  passed,  and  in  one  of  them  was  in- 
serted a prohibition  of  flogging  in  the  navy  and 
aboard  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses  and 
became  a law.  A provision  was  also  inserted, 
granting  land  bounties  to  soldiers  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  in  any  of  the  previous  wars  of  the 
United  States.  The  passage  of  the  bill  involv- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly,  the  slavery  issue,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  a full  account, 
restored  a greater  degree  of  harmony  and  of 
calmness  to  both  branches  of  Congress  than  had 
hitherto  prevailed,  and  the  same  influence  has 
had  an  important  effect,  though  to  a less  extent, 
upon  the  country  at  large. 

The  political  incidents  of  the  month  have  not 
been  without  interest.  A State  Convention, 
representing  the  Whigs  of  New  York,  assem- 
bled at  Syracuse,  on  the  27th  of  September,  for 
the  nomination  of  State  officers.  Hon.  Francis 
Granger  was  chosen  President,  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  report  resolutions  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  the  Convention, — Hon.  Will- 
iam Ducr,  member  of  Congress  from  the  Oswe- 
go district,  being  Chairman.  The  resolutions 
were  at  once  reported.  They  expressed  confi- 
dence in  the  national  administration,  approved 
the  measures  recently  adopted  by  Congress  con- 
nected with  slavery,  and  declared  the  respect  of 
the  Convention  for  the  motives  wThich  had  ani- 
mated the  Whig  Senatur  from  New  York,  and 
the  majority  of  the  New  York  Congressional 
delegation  in  the  course  they  had  taken  upon 
them.  By  a vote  of  the  majority,  the  Conven- 
tion proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  State  offi- 
cers— the  minority  refusing  to  participate  in  the 
current  business  until  the  resolutions  should  ( 
have  been  acted  on.  Hon.  Washington  Hunt 
was  nominated  for  Governor,  George  J.  Cornell, 
of  New  York  City,  for  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Ebcnezer  Blakely,  for  Canal  Commissioner, 
Abner  Baker,  for  State  Prison  Inspector,  and 
Wessel  S.  Smith,  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. After  the  nominations  had  been  made, 
the  resolutions  were  taken  up.  A substitute  for 
part  of  them  was  offered  by  Hon.  George  W. 
Cornwell  of  Cayuga  County,  expressing  confi- 
dence in  the  ability,  patriotism,  and  statesman- 
ship of  President  Fillmore,  and  approving  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  The  latter  resolution  passed 
by  a vote  of  76  to  40;  and  the  minority  im- 
mediately withdrew  from  the  Convention,  the 
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President,  Mr.  Granger,  leaving  the  chair,  and 
organized  anew  elsewhere.  One  of  the  Vico 
Presidents  took  the  chair  thus  vacated,  and  the 
Convention,  after  completing  its  business,  and  ap- 
pointing a State  Whig  Central  Committee,  ad- 
journed. The  seceders  appointed  a committee  to 
issue  an  address,  and  adjourned.  The  Address 
soon  after  appeared,  and  after  reciting  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Syracuse  Convention,  aiming  to  show 
that  its  approval  of  the  course  of  Senator  Seward 
deprived  its  doings  of  all  binding  force^  concluded 
by  calling  a convention  of  delegates,  representing 
those  Whigs  who  disapproved  of  the  action  at 
Syracuse,  to  be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober. Delegates  were  accordingly  elected  in 
nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  and  the 
Convention  met  on  the  day  appointed.  Hon. 

Francis  Granger  was  elected  President.  Reso- 
lutions, setting  forth  the  position  and  principles 
of  those  represented,  were  passed,  and  the  can- 
didates nominated  at  Syracuse  were  adopted. 

The  Convention  appointed  another  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  then  adjourned.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  only  point  in  which  the  two 
conventions  came  into  collision,  so  far  as  future 
political  movements  are  concerned,  is  in  the 
appointment  of  those  two  committees.  Each 
will,  undoubtedly,  endeavor  to  exercise  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  such  committees,  iu  calling 
state  conventions,  &c.,  and  thus  will  arise  a 
direct  conflict  of  claims  which  may  lead  to  a 

permanent  division  of  the  party. Hon. 

Washington  Hunt  has  wr  tten  a letter  in 
reply  to  inquiries  from  Mr.  Granger,  in 
which  he  declines  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  differences  which  arose  at  Syracuse. 

So  far  as  that  difference  relates  to  the  merits 
of  individuals,  he  considers  it  unworthy  the 
attention  of  a great  party,  each  individual  of 
which  must  be  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  en- 
tertain his  own  opinion  and  preferences.  He 
considers  the  Whigs  of  the  North  pledged  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  terri- 
tory, and  refers  to  their  previous  declarations 
upon  the  subject,  to  show  that  the  South  must 
not  ask  or  expect  them  to  abandon  that  position 
He  says  that  the  terms  on  which  the  Texas 
boundary  dispute  was  settled,  were  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  him,  but  he  nevertheless 
cheerfully  acquiesces  in  them  since  they  have 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  He  expresses 
dissatisfaction  with  tho  provisions  of  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  bill,  thinking  it  far  more  likely 
to  increase  agitation  than  allay  it,  and  says 
that  it  will  require  essential  modifications.  He  » 
very  earnestly  urges  union  and  harmony  in 

the  councils  of  the  Whig  party. The  Anti- 

Renters  held  a convention  at  Albany,  and  made 
up  a ticket  for  state  offices,  selected  from  the 
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nommutions  < »(  i hr*  two  political  parties.  Hon.  j creased  by  it new  colony  of  about  300  ma^uUivo 
Washington  Hunt  was  uilepu-d  as  cft»ft  onbdU  ; who  a re  nowo  n their  way  tr£«ifc,  £m  hi  aad 
date  hvr  Governor,  am)  EhmiOzcr  lilaircdy  for  areexpeeted  Hxtir  lo  arrive  with  a wtiskhtcrtty 

amount  of  capital,  the  fruits  t*f  the  .^ik*  z4'  th&r 
own  property,  and  the  property  of  their  Wethr^j 

already  here.- :A.  good  deal  of  cxcitemesit 

prevails  in  some  of  the  Northern  StaJes  in  r«v 
gard  to  the  ox eOcot ion  tif  the  new'  luvrfor  ;ht 
recovery  of  fugitive  slate*.  The  Brit,  insstmto 
m which  it  was  yarned  into  effec  t accurned  id 
New  York  oily,  where  a fugitive  n*ine^  lame* 
•Hamlet,  who  had  lived.  in  Wi2Jmat>d>urt»h  far 
some  two  years  with  his  family/  war  appf!e> 
headed,  taken:  to  Baltimore,  rmd  restored  to  ha 
owner.  Tfye  proee^  was  so.  siirnrimty  Sinstf  m> 
fe$kttmcc  vm«  or 

but  after  the  wholft  war  ***<•  a jif 

fe&ug  was?  e)>hitiil4  and  money  fi^g^  Was 
.speedily  hy  *ufo>cnption  ia  >j*r: 

i*bjv*,.  who  Was  returned  to  his  family 

the  c^k^ed  ThpuWkm/  In  i>4& rtdt 
to  arrest  u fugitive  n pnjDvlnr  ica^srm*; 

to  suppress  wui eft  ft  wn*  #it?  mi h> >yk2U/ 
'oar  .troops  of  the  tfiduvl  State*  ; ahe  nv«^y  "4h^ 
seized,  but  purchased  l»y  WuniAfT  ‘tOb>eru‘pi*ji^vr  : 

Large  public  m^o,i\ga,'hA.ir«F^h  bidiTma&fimc  • 
oiiifes  and  town*.  to  jirawi  ag^st  the  lawv  jeocI 
to  devhm  meftsuw  for  defraOih^  its  cpes‘atum 


;^fmi  — both  being  the  Wh{i 

uommtrtA  lor  the  same  ofhees:  the  others  were 

v-iken  Iroin  the  Democratic  ticket. ■Consul*?  r- 

aide  excitement  prevails  in  some  of  the  Southern 
Stnles  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia M the  hue  session  of  Cmtgf*?** 
errmr  Quittmnv  of  Mississippi  has  cel led  mextra 
session  of  the-  Legisl&l urrv  Ki  commence  on  the 
23d  of  .November,’-. to  otjnslday/i^.fei|r  iai^Uras 
of  rc vistauoe  am?  iedro«s  arc  proper . In  South 
CarobVm  u shtjiior  xmtfiroeiu  prevail*,  though 
the  Governor  has  decided,  ltd  prudent ial  rc?a~ 
sons,  not  to  convene  iba  Legislature  in  extra, 
session.  Jrv  Gborgia.  a state  convention,  pro- 
vided for  in  certain  contingencies  at  the  late 
session  of  tire  legislature.  Is  soon  to  meet  and 
a very  active  popular  canvass  is  going  on  for 
the  elect  um  of  delegates— ^thc  character  .-of  the 
measures  to  he  adopted  tbrming  the  dividing 
hue.  Sonin  ants  tot  opoe  yewsiadcc  and  prac- 
tical secowhnn  i>goj  the  Vmmi(  *fthihr  others 
op  pose  she  h a cours*  as  un^ar  ranted 
thing  e rtids  imd  as  cn- 

uiit  ruin  upon  Un*  Sduthani  , Httru  Cv  'J,. 


J who  declined  a «?nr  in;  the  Cabinet, 

t^riderdd  Hoc ‘ jilm' 

taken  very  high  grpund'  u&muit’  ihc  .disumoniuda*..!  Ofi«-..of  the  largest  wm  held  at  B'o^i&n  m,  ihe 
saying  thot  no  action  to  the  Sohtk  ha«  | 4th  uk^  nt  which  Hon.  Joeifth  Qhirtey  jut*jdt4. . 

been  bad  'by  .Cungraass,  but  that  oil  tier  ■dwaahd^-VTfe^'*'  of  the  i^ldrc^  and  rescdoitJ^jaa  ■*&; 
have  been  c<uun>ded.  In  oveiy*  Spulltcrh  State  bisk  ifqinnimaUnW  tlran  in  many  otbcr  |rlnc\H  av 
si  party  exi>t*i;Wurmlyin  favor  orpreserVing  the  ! obedience  tr?  tbc  law  while  it  jjttwdi*  07/**  ;; 
Union,  ami  jih  hxml  Mi  them  i't  yn\\  probobly  be  ; sioTuu?  book  wa<  enjoimid ; hut  its  «pitit  vviv 
iuroessftfU- — ^Tfm  Litgjslfttum  of  Vermojrt  | t'cpp^hatM,  «uwl  th«  nc'e^ity  of  wVi'tttf- 

conurnmetM]  its  annual  session  mi  ih^  J 3th  ult,  * 

Hon.  So  (jQsrb*  ■ jPo&i#  has  been  elected  t/  S; 

Senator  (o  ^oOecvd  Hon.  S,  S-  Pii^ies  vv lin.se 
term,  expires*  m Mavoh  next. — — CiKonUK  N. 

B a j hfc&  boon  nom  inate.d  by  th  e W b igs  tor 
re, election  ns  Goyemor  of  JVf usett^ 

Ti‘e  tfxrtrfiy  lh#  third  uf  jtl^  Af^^rtipan 
-mail  itcftfners,  heiwepn  N^wr^rk  ^dd  Wrar- 1 
jjtjxd,  completed,  stiid  wib  very  soon  ralin  her 
ptuec;^;  ibe  flaUie  mil  Wxin  be  re^df. — — Tho 
$!&£S*nd  yutoe  of  teal  and  pc^orni.1  *** 

accoctfiujg  t-c  u fete,  nv 
Baiard  ctf  Sii^r^c*fK;^‘^eV'.it ' 
iutHi^rv? ; the  tax  op  which  N Thw 

property  is  nil  wixed  4o  *Wut^  B.O0Q  p^fxins. 

Th^  fif^^e  , for  the  year  54  thirty  TtojfiuUS’,  ^ 

heariy  10  per  echf.  The  vuine.-  ot  the  real  and  each  (dace  i-b0m .Imst  MWg-Whpei«i,w^ 

pamnuil  cstrito  of  the  pvn^haM*  M fbo  fir*t  linker  hd  u-.*  tP>v 


tmg  for  ife  imriJediaie  repeal  wa^ < tf vi og ly  iifpd •"  ' ^ 
Fwgilis'e>t  fmrn  service  >it  the  S^utlv  7^ 
ip»rtu*rf»Oii  in  portions  of  the  Nf»Hhwi 
-Mtmy  of  tU»im,  since  the  parsnip?  of  >bc  liftry 
%ye  taken-  tefugc  in  Canuda, 
p rut  on  the  sympathy  of  the  ^ 

which  they  UVe  for  injiuiinity  h^m  ihvv 
tion  of  the  law.  The  law  i 

nioditioatioii  iu  some  of  iU  dewd^  Imt  lXiC 
C%ct  it  k dt^igtied  to  .^miro.  k clear  1\ 

hi  thd  provt^ons  of  iha  Federal  cr^tium'iso  *-h& 

Ik  enforcgmeul  is  universally  felt'-t»r  ,fea&'  n -*SVi*r 
duly.— t — -J  jfc.Vsr  Lwit)  whose  arrival  ind  pol^ 
reoepSor*  ]p  New  Fork  were  meiunmed  m 
hut  number,  has  been  giving  roneH,t&  rs^kV- 
! cify4  Boston,  Provitlmuv^  am  I Phtladt^Ai^, 


or  ueail  v oim  truif,  was  7»ft(d  by  the  eityv-^- — | ttid  purclm-e-or  in  each  umori.tdy.- : Hcc 
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dence,  however,  had  been  fully  restored  at  the 
date  of  our  latest  advices.  The  losses  by  the 
three  great  fires  which  had  visited  the  city  were 
supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  monetary  diffi- 
culties.  Fears  were  entertained  that  the 

overland  emigrants  would  suffer  greatly  during 
the  present  season.  It  was  believed  that  ten 
thousand  were  on  the  way  who  had  not  crossed 
the  Great  Desert,  one  half  of  whom  would  be 
destitute  of  subsistence  and  teams  on  reaching 
Carson  river.  They  had  been  deceived  into 
taking  a longer  and  more  difficult  route,  and 
had  lost  most  of  their  animals,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  men,  women,  and  children  had  sunk 
under  the  hardships  of  the  road,  and  perished 
of  hunger  or  thirst.— — Indian  difficulties  still 
continued  in  different  parts  of  California,  the 
troops  and  citizens  were  making  some  progress 
in  breaking  up  the  bands  which  caused  them 

the  most  difficulty. The  accounts  from  the 

mines  continue  to  be  highly  encouraging.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the  reports  from 
the  various  localities;  they  were  all  yielding 
abundant  returns.  It  was  believed  that  much 
larger  quantities  of  gold  will  be  taken  from  the 

mines  this  season  than  ever  before. From 

the  1st  of  August  to  Sept.  13th,  there  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  by  sea  5940  persons,  and 

4672  had  left. The  tax  upon  foreign  miners 

does  not  succeed  as  a revenue  measure. 

The  expedition  which  sailed  in  July  last  to  the 
Klamath  and  Umpqua  rivers,  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  Klamath  and  Trinity  unite,  and  form  the 
river  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea, 
in  latitude  41°  34'  north,  and  that  there  is  no 
river  answering  to  the  description  of  the  Kla- 
math, in  42°  26',  as  laid  down  in  the  charts  of 
Fremont  and  Wilkes.  From  this  river,  the  ex- 
pedition visited  the  Umpqua,  which  they  found 
to  have  an  opening  into  the  sea,  of  nearly  one 
mile  in  width,  w’ith  some  three  or  four  fathoms 
of  water  on  the  bar,  and  navigable  about  thirty 
miles  up,  when  it  opens  into  a rich  agricultural 
district. 


From  Oregon  our  advices  are  to  Sept.  2. 
There  is  no  news  of  general  interest.  The 
country  seems  to  be  steadily  prosperous.  New 
towns  are  springing  up  at  every  accessible 
point,  and  a commercial  interest  being  awaken- 
ed that  is  highly  commendable.  The  frequency 
of  communication  by  steam  between  California 
and  Oregon  strongly  identifies  their  interests. 

From  England  there  is  no  intelligence  of 
much  interest.  The  reception  of  Baron  Hay- 
nau  by  the  brewers  of  London  has  engaged  the 
attention,  and  excited  the  discussion  of  all  the 
organs  of  opinion  in  Europe.  Most  of  the  En- 
glish journals  condemn  in  the  most  earnest  lan- 
guage the  conduct  of  the  mob,  as  disgraceful  to 
the  country,  while  only  a few  of  them  express 
any  special  sympathy  with  the  victim  of  it.  The 
London  Timet  is  more  zealous  in  his  defense 
than  any  other  paper.  It  not  only  denounces 
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the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  populace,  but  endeavors  to  vindicate 
him  from  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  as- 
sails the  Hungarian  offioers  and  soldiers  in  turn 
with  great  bitterness.  In  its  anxiety  to  apolo 
gize  for  Haynau,  it  asserts  that  English  officers, 
and  among  them  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
General  Sir  Lacy  Evans,  committed  acts  dur- 
ing their  campaigns  quite  as  severe. as  those 
with  'which  he  is  charged.  This  line  of  defense, 
however,  avails  but  little  with  the  English  peo- 
ple. The  public  sentiment  is  unanimous  in 
branding  Haynau  as  one  of  the  most  ruthless 
monsters  of  modern  times,  and  the  verdict  is 
abundantly  sustained  by  the  incidents  and  deeds 
of  his  late  campaigns.  After  his  expulsion  from 
England  he  returned  to  Austria,  being  received 
with  execrations  and  indignities  at  several  cities 
on  his  ronte. Further  advices  have  been  re- 

ceived from  the  Arctic  Expedition  sent  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  but  they  contain  no  satis- 
factory intelligence.  A report,  derived  from  an 
Esquimaux  Indian  whom  Sir  John  Ross  met 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
states  that  in  the  winter  of  1846  two  ships  were 
broken  by  the  ice  a good  way  ofl*  from  that 
place,  and  destroyed  by  the  natives,  and  that 
the  officers  and  crew's,  being  without  ammuni- 
tion, were  killed  by  the  Indians.  The  story  is 
very  loosely  stated,  and  is  generally  discredited 
in  England.  The  vessel,  Prince  Albert,  attached 
to  the  Expedition,  has  arrived  at  Aberdeen,  and 
announced  the  discovery,  at  Cape  Reillev  and 
Beechy  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Welling- 
ton Channel,  of  traces  of  five  places  where  tents 
had  been  fixed,  of  great  quantities  of  beef,  pork, 
and  birds’  bones,  and  of  a piece  of  rope  with  the 
Woolwich  mark  upon  it.  These  were  consid- 
ered, with  slight  grounds,  however,  undoubted 
traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition.  The 
exploring  vessels  were  pushing  boldly  up  Wel- 
lington Channel. The  preparations  for  the 

great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  are  going 
on  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  In  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe,  extensive  arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  taking  part  in  it,  while  in  Lon- 
don the  erection  of  the  necessary  build  inns  is 
steadily  going  forward. A curious  anil  in- 

teresting correspondence  with  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  Liberia  has  taken  place 
between  President  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Manchester,  tending  to 
show  that  cotton  may  be  made  a most  import- 
ant article  of  cultivation  in  the  African  republic 

Lord  Clarendon  has  been  making  the  tour 

of  Ireland,  and  has  been  received  in  a very 
friendly  manner  by  the  people  of  every  part  of 
the  island.  He  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
couraging the  people  to  rely  upon  their  own 
industry  and  character  for  prosperity,  and 
pledged  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  country 
in  all  measures  that  seemed  likely  to  afford  them 

substantial  aid  or  relief. The  statutes  c*on- 

stituting  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Queen,  and  gone 
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into  effect. A Captain  Mogg  has  been  tried 

and  fined  for  endangering  lives  by  setting  the 
wheels  of  his  steamboat  in  operation  while  a 
number  of  skifTs  and  other  light  boats  were  in 

his  immediate  vicinity. The  ship  Indian,  a 

fine  East  Indiaman,  was  wrecked  on  the  4th  of 
April,  near  the  Mauritius.  She  struck  upon  a 
reef  and  almost  immediately  went  to  pieces. 
The  utmost  consternation  prevailed  among  the 
officers  and  crew.  The  captain  seized  and 
lowered  the  boat,  and  with  eight  seamen  left 
the  ship : they  were  never  heard  of  again. 
Those  who  remained  succeeded  in  constructing 
a rude  raft,  on  which  they  lived  fourteen  days, 
suffering  greatly  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and 

were  finally  rescued  by  a passing  ship. 

Two  steamers,  the  Superb  and  Polka,  were  lost, 
the  former  on  the  16th,  and  the  latter  on  the 
24th,  between  the  island  of  Jersey  and  St.  Malo. 
No  lives  were  lost  by  the  Superb,  but  ten  per- 
sons perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Polka. The 

Queen  has  been  visiting  Scotland. Some  of 

the  Irish  papers  have  been  telling  astounding 
stories  of  apparitions  of  the  Great  Sea  Ser- 
pent . A Mr.  T.  Buckley,  writing  from  Kinsale 
on  the  11th  instant,  informs  the  Cork  Reporter 
that  he  was  induced  by  some  friends  to  go  to 
sea,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  interest- 
ing stranger,  and  that  he  was  not  long  kept  in 
suspense,  for  “ a little  to  the  west  of  the  Old 
Head  the  monster  appeared.”  Its  size,  he  truly 
avers,  is  beyond  all  description,  and  the  head, 
he  adds,  very  like  a (bottle-nose)  whale.  One 
of  the  party  fired  the  usual  number  of  shots, 
but,  of  course,  without  effect. 


Of  Literary  Intelligence  there  is  but  little 
in  anv  quarter.  A good  deal  of  interest  has  been 
excited  by  a discreditable  attack  made  by  the 
Whig  Review  upon  the  distinguished  author  Mr. 
G.  P.  R.  James.  The  Review  discovered  in  an 
old  number  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
some  verses  written  by  Mr.  James  for  a friend 
who  without  his  knowledge  sent  them  for  publi- 
cation. They  were  upon  the  clamor  that  was 
then  afloat  about  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States : Mr.  James,  alluding  to  the  threats 
from  America  against  England,  had  said  that 
4*  bankrupt  states  were  blustering  high and 
had  also  spoken  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States 
as  a 44  living  lie,”  which  British  hands  in  the 
event  of  a war,  would  wipe  out  and  let  their 
bondmen  free.  The  Review  denounces  Mr. 
James,  in  very  coarse  and  abusive  terms  for  the 
poem,  and  seeks  to  excite  against  him  the  hos- 
tility of  the  American  people.  The  matter  was 
commented  upon  in  several  of  the  journals,  and 
Mr.  James  wrote  a manly  letter  to  his  legal 
adviser  Mr.  M.  B.  Field,  which  is  published  in 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer , m which  he  avows 
himself  the  author  of  the  verses  in  question, 
explains  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  written,  and  urges  the  injustice  of  making 
them  the  ground  of  censure  or  complaint.  His 
letter  has  been  received  with  favor  by  the  press 
generally^which  condemns  the  unjust  and  un- 
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warrantable  assault  of  the  Review  upon  the 
character  of  this  distinguished  author.  It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  James  intends  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  and  that  he  has  already  taken 

the  preliminary  legal  steps. The  principal 

publishers  are  engaged  in  preparing  gift-books 
for  the  coming  holidays.  The  Appletons  have 
issued  a very  elegant  and  attractive  work,  en- 
titled 44  Our  Saviour  with  Prophets  and  Apostles,” 
containing  eighteen  highly  finished  steel  engrav- 
ings, with  descriptions  by  leading  American 
divines.  It  is  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  splendid  volumes  ever 
issued  in  this  country.  They  have  also  issued 
a very  interesting  volume  of  Tales  by  Miss 
Maria  J.  McIntosh,  entitled  “Evenings  at 
Donaldson  Manor,”  which  will  be  popular  be- 
yond the  circle  for  which  it  is  immediately  de- 
signed.—Other  works  have  been  issued  of 
which  notices  will  more  appropriately  be  found 

in  another  department  of  this  Magazine. 

The  English  market  for  the  month  is  entirely 

destitute  of  literary  novelties. A series  of 

interesting  experiments  has  been  undertaken 
by  order  of  Government,  for  the  purjxjso  of 
testing  the  value  of  iron  as  a material  for  the 
construction  of  war-steamers.  When  the  vessels 
are  comparatively  slight,  it  is  found  that  a shot 
going  through  the  side  exposed,  makes  a clean 
hole  of  its  own  size,  which  might  be  readily 
stopped  ; but  on  the  opposite  side  of  t he  vessel 
the  effect  is  terrific,  tearing  off  large  sheets ; and 
even  when  the  shot  goes  through,  the  rough 
edges  being  on  the  outside,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  hole.  If  the  vessels  are  more 
substantially  constructed  the  principal  injury 
takes  place  on  the  side  exposed ; and  this  is  so 
great  that  two  or  three  shot,  or  even  a single 
one,  striking  below  water  line,  would  endanger 
the  ship.  As  the  result  of  the  whole  series  of 
experiments,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  iron, 
whether  used  alone  or  in  combination  with  wood, 
can  not  be  beneficially  used  for  the  construction 
of  vessels  of  war.  — -The  wires  of  tho  submarine 
telegraph  having  been  found  too  weak  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  the  waves,  it  has  been  determ- 
ined to  incase  the  wires  in  a ten-inch  cable, 
composed  of  what  is  called  44  whipped  plait,” 
with  wire  rope,  all  of  it  chemically  prepared  so 
as  to  protect  it  from  rot,  and  bituminized.  A 
wire  thus  prepared  is  calculated  to  last  for  twenty 
years.  — In  the  allotment  of  space  in  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  85,000  square  feet  have 
been  assigned  to  the  United  States ; 60,000  to 
India;  47,050  to  the  remaining  British  colonies 
and  possessions ; 5000  to  China.  Hamburg  asked 
for  28,800,  and  France  for  100,000  feet.  Com- 
missions have  been  formed  in  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Turkey. A correspondent  of  the  Chron- 

icle says  that  the  great  beauty  of  the  leaves  of 
some  American  trees  and  plants  renders  them  an 
appropriate  article  of  ornament,  and  suggests 
that  specimens  preserved  be  sent  to  the  Ex- 
hibition ; and  that  a large  demand  for  ihein 

would  ensue. An  edition  of  the  Works  of  John 

Owen,  to  be  comprised  in  sixteen  volumes,  under 
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the  editorial  charge  of  Rev.  William  H.  Goold, 
has  been  commenced.  The  doctrinal  works  will 
occupy  live  volumes,  the  practical  treatises  four, 
and  the  polemical  seven.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains a life  of  Owen,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson 
of  Edinburgh.  This  edition  is  edited  with  re- 
markable fidelity  and  care,  and  will  prove  a 

valuable  accession  to  theological  literature. 

Washington  Irving  has  received  from  Mr.  Mur- 
ray c£9767  for  copyrights  and  <£2500  from  Mr. 
Bentley,  who  has  paid  nearly  c£  16,000  to  Coo- 
per, Prescott,  and  Herman  Melville. The 

Principal  Theological  Faculties  in  Germany  are 
those  of  Berlin  and  Hallo.  The  subjoined  list 
will  show  that  almost  all  the  Professors  have 
attained  a wide  reputation  in  the  department  of 
sacred  letters.  At  Berlin  the  Professors  arc : 
Nitzsch,  Theology,  Dogmatic,  and  Practical; 
Hengstenberg  and  Vatke,  Exegesis  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  Introduction ; 
Twesten,  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament, 
Dogmatic  Theology  ; F.  Strauss,  Homiletics ; 
Jacobi,  Ecclesiastical  History;  Ubbmann,  Ori- 
ental Languages.  The  Professors  at  Halle 
are:  Julius  Muller,  Theology,  Dogmatic,  and 
Practical;  Tiioluck,  Exegesis  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy ; Hupfeld,  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Lan- 
guages ; Guf.ricke,  Ecclesiastical  History,  In- 
troduction; Herzog,  Mayer,  and  Thilo,  Ec- 
clesiastical History. A new  apparatus  for 

the  production  of  beat  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
D.  0.  Edwards.  It  is  named  the  w atmopyre,” 
or  solid  gas  fire.  A small  cylinder  of  pipe  clay, 
varying  in  length  from  two  to  four  inches,  per- 
forated with  holes  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, in  imitation  of  Davy’s  safety  lamp,  is 
employed.  The  cylinder  has  a circular  hole  at 
one  end,  which  fits  upon  a “fish-tail”  burner; 
gas  is  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder, 
with  the  air  of  which  it  becomes  mixed,  forming 
a kind  of  artificial  fire-damp.  This  mixture  is 
ignited  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  burns 
entirely  on  the  exterior  of  the  earthenware, 
which  is  enveloped  in  a coat  of  pale  blue  (lame. 
The  clay  cylinder  which  Mr.  Edwards  calls  a 
14  hood,”  soon  bccames  red  hot,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a solid  red  flame.  All  the  heat 
of  combustion  is  thus  accumulated  on  the  clay, 
and  is  thcncc  radiated.  One  of  these  cylinders 
is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a minute  or  two; 
but  an  aggregate  of  these  “hoods”  placed  in  a 
circle  or  cluster,  and  inclosed  in  an  argillaceous 
case,  are  heated  to  an  orange  color,  and  the  case 
itself  becomes  bright  red.  By  surrounding  this 
“solid  gas  fire”  with  a series  of  cases,  one 
within  another,  Mr.  Edwards  has  obtained  a 
great  intensity  of  heat,  and  succeeded  in  melting 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  even  iron.  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  engineer  of  the  Western  Gas-light  Company, 
by  burning  two  feet  of  gas  in  an  atmopyre  of 
twelve  “ hoods,”  raised  the  temperature  of  a 
room  measuring  8551  cubic  feet,  five  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  in  seventeen  minutes.  The  heat 


generated  by  burning  gas  in  this  way  is  100  pe 
cent,  greater  than  that  engendered  by  the  ordi 
nary  gas  flame  when  tested  by  the  evaporatio 
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of  water.  25  feet  of  gas  burnt  in  an  atmopyre 
per  hour,  produces  steam  sufficient  for  one-hor>e 
power.  Hence  the  applicability  of  the  invention 

to  baths,  brewing,  &c. At  the  late  meeting 

of  the  British  Association,  Major  Rawlinsoo, 
after  enumerating  many  interesting  particulars 
of  the  progress  of  Assyrian  discoveries,  stated 
that  Mr.  Layard,  in  excavating  part  of  the  palace 
at  Nineveh  had  found  a large  room  filled  with 
what  appeared  to  be  the  archives  of  the  empire, 
ranged  in  successive  tables  of  terra  cotta,  the 
writings  being  as  perfect  as  when  the  tablets 
were  first  stamped.  They  were  piled  in  huge 
heaps,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  be  had 
already  filled  five  large  cases  for  dispatch  to 
England,  but  had  only  cleared  out  one  comer 
of  the  apartment.  From  the  progress  alrw  y 
made  in  reading  the  inscriptions,  he  believed  we 
should  be  able  pretty  well  to  understand  the 
contents  of  these  tables — at  all  events,  we  shou  d 
ascertain  their  general  purport,  and  thus  ga.n 
much  valuable  information.  A passage  might 
be  remembered  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  where 
the  Jews  having  been  disturbed  in  building  the 
Temple,  prayed  that  search  might  be  made  in 
the  house  of  records  for  the  edict  of  Cyrus  per- 
mitting them  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  The 
chamber  recently  found  might  be  presumed  to 
be  the  House  of  Records  of  the  Assyrian  King<, 
where  copies  of  the  Royal  edicts  were  duly  de- 
posited. When  these  tablets  had  been  examined 
and  deciphered,  he  believed  that  we  should  have 
a better  acquaintance  with  the  history,  the  re- 
ligion, the  philosophy,  and  the  jurisprudence  of 
Assyria  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
than  we  had  of  Greece  or  Rome  during  any 
period  of  their  respective  histories. M.  Guil- 

len y Caloraarde  has  just  discovered  a new  tele- 
scopic star  between  the  polar  star  and  Cynosure, 
near  to  the  rise  of  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear — a 
star  at  least  that  certainly  did  not  exist  in  Octo- 
ber last.  According  to  the  observations  of  M 
Calomarde,  the  new  star  should  have  an  increas- 
ing brilliancy,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  less  than 
a month  this  star,  which  now  is  visible  only 
through  a telescope,  may  be  seen  with  the 

naked  eye. The  Senate  of  the  University  of 

Padua  is  at  present  preparing  for  publication 
two  curious  works,  of  which  the  manuscripts 
are  in  the  library  of  that  establishment.  One 
is  a translation  in  Hebrew  verse  of  the  44  Divina 
Commedia,”  of  Dante,  by  Samuel  Rieti,  Grand 
Rabbi  of  Padua,  in  the  1 6th  century.  The  sec- 
ond is  a translation  of  Ovid's  44  Metamorphose^,*’ 
likewise  in  Hebrew,  in  stanzas  of  18  verses  of  a 
very  complicated  metre,  from  the  pen  of  the 

Rabbi. Eliot  Warburton  is  engaged  in 

collecting  materials  for  a History  of  the  Poor, 
which  is  to  appear  in  the  spring. 

The  captain  and  second  mate  of  the  steamer 
Orion,  which  was  wrecked  in  June,  have  been 
sentenced,  the  former  to  eighteen  months*  im- 
prisonment, the  latter  to  ten  years’  transporta- 
tion, for  gross  and  culpable  negligence  of  duty. 

Lieutenant  Gale,  somewhat  celebrated  as 

an  aeronaut,  lost  his  life  while; making  an  ascent 
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on  horseback  at  Bordeaux.  He  had  descended 
in  safety,  and  the  horse  was  removed ; the  dim- 
inution of  the  weight  caused  the  balloon  to  as- 
cend rapidly,  with  the  aeronaut,  who  was  some- 
what intoxicated,  clinging  to  it.  He  of  course 
soon  fell,  and,  a day  or  two  after,  his  body  was 
found,  with  the  limbs  all  broken,  and  mutilated 

by  dogs. Mr.  Mongredien,  a London  corn- 

factor,  has  published  a pamphlet,  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  estimate  the  probable  amount  of 
home-grown  food  upon  which  Ireland  can  cal- 
culate the  coming  year.  As  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive inquiries,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
potato  crop  will  suffice  as  food  for  the  masses 
only  until  January;  and  that  the  wheat-crop 
amounts  to  but  three-fourths  of  last  year’s 
amount. The  Postmaster  General  has  di- 

rected that  all  letters  addressed  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  first  mail 
packet  that  sails,  whether  British  or  American, 
unless  specially  directed  otherwise. Vis- 

count Fielding,  who  occupied  the  chair  at  the 
great  Church  Meeting  in  Free-Mason’s  Hall, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  has  abandoned  the  English 

Church  for  that  of  Rome. A number  of  the 

Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  were  appointed  by 
government  as  official  visitors  of  the  New  Col- 
lege, to  which  they  were  known  to  be  bitterly  op- 
posed. The  appointments  have  been  scornfully 

rejected  by  the  bishops. The  Britannia 

Bridge,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern 
engineering,  was  completed  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  the  lowering  of  the  last  of  the  tubes 
to  its  permanent  resting-place.  Borne  curious 
acoustic  effects  have  been  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work.  Pistol  shots,  or  any  sono- 
rous noises,  are  echoed  within  the  tube  half  a 
dozen  times.  The  cells  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
are  used  by  the  engineers  as  speaking  tubes, 
and  they  can  carry  on  conversation  through 
them  in  whispers;  by  elevating  the  voice  per- 
sons may  converse  through  the  length  of  the 
bridge — nearly  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  total 
cost  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  <£601,865. 
The  total  weight  of  each  of  the  wrought  iron 
roadways  now  completed,  represents  1 2,000  tons, 
supported  on  a total  mass  of  masonry  of  a mill- 
ion and  a half  cubic  feet,  erected  at  the  rate  of 

three  feet  in  a minute. Mount  Blanc  was 

ascended  on  the  29th  of  September,  to  its  top- 
most peak,  by  two  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  Mr. 
Gratton,  late  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Richards, 
with  a party  of  the  brave  mountaineers  of  Chani- 
ouni.  The  enterprise  was  considered  so  danger- 
ous, that  the  guides  left  their  watches  and  little 
valuables  behind,  and  the  two  gentlemen  made 
their  wills,  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  as- 
cent is  always  accompanied  with  great  peril,  as 
steps  have  to  be  cut  up  the  sloping  banks  of  the 
ice ; one  of  the  largest  glaciers  has  to  be  passed, 
where  one  false  step  entails  certain  death,  as 
the  unfortunate  falls  into  a erevioe  of  almost  un- 
known depth,  from  ■which  no  human  hand  could 
extricate  him.  A night  has  to  be  passed  on 
the  cold  rock  amidst  the  thunders  of  the  ava- 
lanche, and  spots  have  to  be  passed  where,  it  is 
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said,  no  word  can  be  spoken  lest  thousands  of 
tons  of  snow  should  be  set  in  motion,  and  thus 
hurl  the  party  into  eternity,  as  was  the  case 
some  years  back  when  a similar  attempt  was 
made.  This  latter  impression,  however,  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  voice  upon  masses  of  snow,  is 
unquestionably  absurd.  An  avalanche  may 
have  occurred  simultaneously  with  a conversa- 
tion ; but  that  the  latter  caused  the  former  is 

incredible. The  Turkish  government  has 

manifested  its  intention  to  set  Kossuth  and  his 
companions  at  liberty  in  September,  the  end  of 
the  year  stipulated  in  the  Convention.  Austria, 
however,  remonstrates,  contending  that  the  year 
did  not  commence  till  the  moment  of  incarcera- 
tion. The  prisoners  are  to  be  sent  in  a govern- 
ment vessel  either  to  England  or  America,  and 
are  to  be  furnished  with  500  piastres  each,  to 

meet  their  immediate  wants  on  landing. The 

two  American  vessels,  Advance  and  Rescue, 
sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  had  been 
seen  by  an  English  whale-ship  west  of  Devil’s 
Thumb,  in  Greenland,  having  advanced  500 

miles  since  last  heard  from. The  new  Cu- 

nard  Steamer  Africa,  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  Asia,  is  nearly  ready  to  take  her  place 
in  the  line,  and  the  Company  are  about  to  com- 
mence another  ship  of  still  larger  size  and 
power. Disastrous  inundations  have  de- 

stroyed all  the  crops  in  the  province  of  Brescia, 
in  Lombardy.  Subscriptions  were  opened  in 
Milan,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  (about 
50,000  francs)  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 

unfortunate  inhabitants. There  are  in  the 

prisons  at  Naples  at  present  no  less  than  40,000 
political  prisoners ; and  the  opinion  is  that,  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  jails,  the  greater  num- 
ber will  go  mad,  become  idiots,  or  die. 

Lines  of  electric  telegraph  arc  extending  rapid- 
ly over  Central  Europe.  Within  four  months, 

1000  miles  have  been  opened  in  Austria,  mak- 
ing 2000  in  that  empire,  of  which  500  are  under 
ground.  Another  1000  miles  will  be  ready  next 
year.  The  telegraph  now  works  from  Cracow 

to  Trieste,  700  miles. On  the  1st  of  October, 

the  new  telegraph  union  between  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  was  to  come  into 
operation,  under  a uniform  tariff,  which  is  one- 

half  of  the  former  charges. The  Hungarian 

musicians  accustomed  to  perform  their  national 
airs  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  have  been  ordered 
to  quit  the  city.  It  is  said  they  will  go  through 
Europe,  in  order  to  excite  popular  sympathy  in 
behalf  of  their  unfortunate  country,  by  means  of 
their  music,  the  great  characteristic  of  which  is 
a strange  mixture  of  wild  passion  and  deep  mel- 
ancholy.—-After  eight  years’  labor,  the  gigan- 
tic statue  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  been  fin- 
ished, and  is  now  placed  on  the  hill  of  Saint 
Theresa,  near  Munich.  The  bronze  of  the 

statue  cost  92,600  florins,  or  <£ll, 800. The 

will  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  prohibits  his  executors 
investing  any  of  his  real  or  personal  properly 
on  securities  in  Ireland. From  a late  parlia- 

mentary return,  it  appears  there  are  are  thirty- 

two  iron  steamers  in  Her  Majesty’s  Navy. 
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Recent  letters  from  the  East  speak  of  very  val- 
uable and  extensive  sulphur  mines  just  discov- 
ered upon  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  products  of  these  mines  are  said 
to  be  so  abundant,  that  a material  fall  in  the 
prices  of  Sicilian  sulphur  must  inevitably  sooa 
take  place.  The  working  of  the  newly-discov- 
ered mine  and  its  productiveness  are  greatly 
facilitated  by  its  proximity  to  the  sea.  The 
Egyptian  Government,  which  at  first  leased 
the  mines  to  a private  company,  is  now  about 
to  resume  possession  and  work  them  on  its  own 
account. 


From  France  the  only  intelligence  of  interest 
relates  to  political  movements,  concerning  which, 
moreover,  there  is  nothing  but  partisan  and  un- 
reliable rumors.  The  President,  in  his  various 
letters,  addresses,  &c.,  insists  uniformly  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  speaks  confidently  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  Contradictory  rumors  prevail  as  to 
his  intentions — some  believing  that  be  meditates 
a coup-d'etat , but  most  regarding  his  movements 
fts  aimed  to  secure  the  popular  vote.  The  As- 
sembly is  to  meet  on  the  11th  of  November,  and 
his  opponents  intend  then  to  force  him  to  some 
ultra-constitutional  act  which  will  afford  them 
ground  for  an  appeal.  A series  of  military  re- 
views has  engaged  public  attention ; they  have 
been  closely  watched  for  incidents  indicative  of 
the  President’s  purposes:  it  is  remarked  that 
those  who  salute  him  as  Emperor  are  always 
rewarded  for  it  by  some  preference  over  others. 

The  Councils-general  of  France  have  closed 

their  annual  session.  The  chief  topic  of  their 
deliberations  has  been  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  result  is  of  interest  as  indi- 
cating the  state  of  public  opinion  upon  that 
subject.  It  seems  that  twenty-one  councils 
separated  without  taking  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration ; ten  rejected  propositions  for  revision ; 
two  declared  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be 
respected;  thirty-three  departments,  therefore, 
refused,  more  or  less  formally,  to  aid  the  revi- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  forty-nine  councils 
came  to  decisions  which  the  revisionist  party 
claim  for  themselves.  But  a very  great  di- 
versity is  to  bo  perceived  in  these  decisions. 
Thirty-two  pronounced  in  favor  of  revision  only 
“so  far  as  it  should  take  place  under  legal  con- 
ditions,” or  u so  far  as  legality  should  be  ob- 
served;” two  of  those  called  attention  to  the 
forty-fifth  article  of  the  constitution,  which  makes 
Louis  Napoleon  incapable  of  being  immediately 
rochosen ; but  another  demanded  that  his  powers 
should  be  prolonged.  One  council  voted  for 
revision,  and  also  desired  to  prolong  the  Presi- 
dent’s power;  ten  simply  voted  for  revision; 
five  pronounced  for  immediate  revision,  but  by 
very  small  majorities ; one  went  further,  and 
proposed  to  give  the  present  Assembly — which 
is  legislative  and  not  constituent — authority  to 
effect  the  revision.  Three  councils  express 
merely  a desire  for  a remedy  to  the  present 
situation.  Thirty-three  departments  have  not 
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pronounced  for  the  revision,  or  have  pronounced 
against  it ; thirty-three  are  in  favor  of  a legal 
revision ; thirteen  demand  the  revision  without 
explaining  on  what  conditions  they  desire  to  see 
it  effected;  and  six  demand  it  immediate] y ; 
making  the  total  of  eighty-five. 

From  Germany  the  roost  important  intelli- 
gence relates  to  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassei, 
a state  containing  less  than  a million  of  inhab- 
itants, and  having  a revenue  of  less  than  two 
and  a half  millions  of  dollars.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion the  Chamber  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
voting  taxes.  The  Elector,  acting  probably 
under  the  advice  of  Austria,  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  the  Constitution ; and  as  the  first  step  toward 
it,  he  appointed  as  his  minister  Hassenpflug,  a 
man  wholly  without  character,  and  who  had 
been  convicted  of  forgery  in  another  State,  and 
with  him  was  associated  Haynau,  brother  of  the 
infamous  Austrian  General.  Months  past  away 
without  the  Chamber  being  summoned,  but  at 
the  time  when  the  session  usually  closed,  the 
Parliament  was  called  together,  and  an  imme- 
diate demand  made  for  money  and  for  powers 
to  raise  the  taxes,  without  specific  votes  of  the 
Chamber.  The  Parliament  replied  by  an  unan- 
imous vote,  that  however  little  the  ministers 
possessed  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  they 
would  not  go  the  length  of  refusing  the  sup- 
plies, but  requested  to  have  a regular  budget 
laid  before  them,  which  they  promised  to  ex- 
amine, discuss,  and  vote.  To  so  fair  and  con- 
stitutional a resolution  the  minister  replied  by 
dissolving  the  Parliament,  and  proceeding  to 
levy  the  taxes  in  spite  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
Constitution.  The  cabinet  went  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  proclaiming  the  whole  Electorate  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  investing  the  commander-in- 
chief  with  dictatorial  powers  against  the  press, 
personal  liberty,  and  property.  The  town  conn- 
ed unanimously  protested  against  these  arbitrary 
acts;  and  such  a spirit  of  resistance  was  ex- 
cited that  the  Elector  and  his  minister  were 
constrained  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  Elec- 
tor left  Cassei  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and 
arrived  the  same  evening  at  Hanover,  where  he 
was  afterward  joined  by  Hassenpflug.  Some 
of  the  accounts  state  that  M.  Hassenpflug  was 
agitated  by  terror  in  his  flight.  On  the  16th, 
the  Elector  and  his  ministers  were  at  Frankfort 
The  government  of  the  Electorate  had  beec 
assumed  by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
Assembly. In  Mecklenberg-Schwerin  a sim- 

ilar revolution  seems  likely  to  take  place.  In 
October,  1849,  a new  Constitution  was  formed 
by  the  deputies  of  this  Duchy,  which  received 
the  assent  of  the  Duke.  This  Constitution  was 
quite  democratic  in  character.  The  Duke  now 
feeling  himself  strong  enough  coolly  pronounces 
the  Constitution  invalid,  absolves  his  subjects 
from  all  allegiance  to  it,  and  restores  the  old 
Constitution,  which  was  formed  in  1755.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  Diet  will  adopt  the  Hesse 
Cassei  system  of  stopping  the  supplies,  and  so 
starving  out  their  sovereign. 
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A new  work  by  Rev.  William  R.  Williams, 
the  eminent  Baptist  clergyman  in  New  York, 
has  just  been  issued  by  Gould,  Kendall,  and 
Lincoln,  entitled  Religious  Progress , consisting 
of  a series  of  Lectures  on  the  development  of 
the  Christian  character,  founded  on  the  beautiful 
gradation  of  religious  excellencies  described  by 
St.  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle.  The  subjects, 
which  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
text,  are,  Religion  a Principle  of  Growth,  Faith 
its  Root,  Virtue,  Knowledge,  Temperance,  Pa- 
tience, Godliness,  Brotherly  Kindness.  Charity. 
No  one  who  has  read  any  of  the  former  pro- 
ductions of  the  author  can  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  these  topics  are  treated  accord- 
ing to  any  prescribed,  stereotyped  routine  of  the 
pulpit,  or  that  they  labor  under  the  dullness  and 
formality  which  arc  often  deemed  inseparable 
from  moral  disquisitions.  On  the  contrary,  this 
volume  may  be  regarded  as  a profound,  strin- 
gent, and  lively  commentary  on  the  aspects  of 
the  present  age,  showing  a remarkable  keenness 
of  observation,  and  a massive  strength  of  ex- 
pression. The  author,  although  one  of  the 
most  studious  and  erudite  men  of  the  day,  is  by 
no  means  a mere  isolated  scholar.  His  vision 
is  not  confined  by  the  walls  of  his  library. 
Watching  the  progress  of  affairs,  from  the  quiet 
“ loop-holes  of  his  retreat,”  he  subjects  the  pic- 
tured phantasmagoria  before  him  to  a rigorous 
and  searching  criticism.  He  is  not  apt  to  be 
deluded  by  the  dazzling  shows  of  things.  With 
a firm  and  healthy  wisdom,  acquired  by  vigilant 
experience,  he  delights  to  separate  the  genuine 
from  the  plausible,  the  true  gold  from  the  sound- 
ing brass,  and  to  bring  the  most  fair-seeming 
pretenses  before  the  tribunal  of  universal  prin- 
ciples. The  religious  tone  of  this  volume  is 
lofty  and  severe.  Its  sternness  occasionally  re- 
minds us  of  the  sombre,  passionate,  half  despair- 
ing melancholy  of  John  Foster.  The  modern 
latitudinarian  finds  in  it  little  either  of  sympathy 
or  tolerance.  It  clothes  in  a secular  costume 
the  vast  religious  ideas  which  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  ages,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  mellow 
their  austerity,  or  reduce  their  solemn  grandeur 
to  the  level  of  superficial  thought  and  worldly 
aspirations.  The  train  of  remark  pursued  in 
any  one  of  these  Lectures  can  never  be  inferred 
from  its  title.  The  suggestive  mind  of  the 
writer  is  kindled  by  the  theme,  and  luxuriates 
in  a singular  wealth  of  analogies,  which  lead 
him,  it  is  true,  from  the  beaten  track,  but  only 
to  open  upon  us  ar  unexpected  prospect, 
crowned  with  original  and  enchanting  beauties. 
His  power  of  apt  and  forcible  illustration  is 
almost  without  a parallel  among  recent  writers. 
The  mute  page  springs  into  life  beneath  the 
magic  of  his  radiant  imagination.  But  this  is 
never  at  the  expense  of  solidity  of  thought  or 
strength  of  argument.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that 
a mind  of  so  much  poetical  invention  yields  such 
a willing  homage  to  the  logical  clement.  He 
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employs  his  brilliant  fancies  for  the  elucidation 
and  ornament  of  truth,  but  never  for  its  discov- 
ery. On  this  account,  he  inspires  a feeling  of 
trust  in  the  sanity  of  his  genius,  although  its 
conclusions  may  not  be  implicitly  adopted.  Still, 
with  the  deep  respect  with  which  we  regard  the 
intellectual  position  of  Dr.  Williams,  we  do  not 
think  his  writings  are  destined  to  obtain  a wide 
popularity.  Their  condensation  of  thought,  the 
elaborate  and  often  antique  structure  of  their 
sentences,  the  profoundly  meditative  cast  of 
sentiment  with  which  they  are  pervaded,  and 
even  their  Oriental  profusion  of  imagery,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  adamantine  rigor  of  their  relig- 
ious views,  are  not  suited  to  the  great  mass  of 
modern  readers,  whose  tastes  have  been  formed 
on  models  less  distinguished  for  their  austerity 
than  for  their  airiness  and  grace. 

Gould,  Kendall,  and  Lincoln,  Boston,  have 
recently  issued  neat  reprints  of  The  Poetry  of 
Science , by  Robert  Hunt,  a popular  English 
work,  exhibiting  the  great  facts  of  science,  in 
their  most  attractive  aspects,  and  as  leading  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Universe; 

The  Footprints  of  the  Creator , by  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, with  a memoir  of  the  author,  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  who  characterizes  his  geological  pro- 
ductions as  possessing  ua  freshness  of  concep- 
tion, a power  of  argumentation,  a depth  of 
thought,  a purity  of  feeling,  rarely  met  with  in 
works  of  that  character,  which  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  a science  which  has  already  done  so 
much  to  expand  our  views  T>f  the  plan  of  Crea- 
tion and  a third  edition  of  The  Pre-Adamite 
Earth , by  John  Harris,  whose  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  theological  science  have  won  for  him  a high 
reputation  both  in  England  and  our  own  country 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  Nos.  7 
and  8 of  Lossixg’s  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
American  Revolution . The  character  of  this 
popular  serial  may  be  perceived  from  the  ex 
tracts  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
number  of  our  Magazine.  With  each  succes- 
sive issue,  Mr.  Lossing’s  picturesque  narrative 
gains  fresh  interest;  he  throws  a charm  over 
the  most  familiar  details  by  his  quiet  enthusi- 
asm and  winning  naivete ; and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  such  an  intelligent  and  genial  guide  it  is 
delightful  to  wander  over  the  battle-fields  of 
American  history,  and  dwell  on  the  exploits  ot 
the  heroes  by  whose  valor  our  national  Inde- 
pendence was  achieved.  Among  the  embel- 
lishments in  these  numbers,  we  observe  a strik- 
ing likeness  of  the  venerable  Timothy  Pickering, 
of  Massachusetts,  portraits  of  Gen.  Stark,  Joel 
Barlow,  Gen.  Wooster,  and  William  Livingston, 
and  exquisite  sketches  of  Baron  Steuben’s  Head- 
quarters, View  near  Toby’s  Eddy,  The  Susque- 
hanna at  Monocasy  Island,  The  Livingston  Man- 
sion, The  Bennington  Battle-Ground,  and  other 
beautiful  and  interesting  scenes  in  the  history  of 
the  Revolution. 
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Household,  Surgery  ; or  Hints  on  Emergen- 
cies, by  John  F.  South  (H.  C.  Baird,  Phila- 
delphia), is  a reprint  of  a popular  and  amusing 
work  by  an  eminent  London  surgeon,  designed 
for  non-professional  readers,  and  pointing  out 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  an  accident, 
when  no  surgical  aid  is  at  hand.  The  author 
puts  in  a caveat  against  misapprehending  the 
purpose  of  his  book,  which  he  wishes  should  be 
judged  solely  on  its  merits.  No  one  is  to  ex- 
pect in  it  a whole  body  of  surgery,  nor  to  obtain 
materials  for  setting  up  as  an  amateur  surgeon, 
to  practice  on  every  unfortunate  individual  who 
may  fall  within  his  grasp;  but  directions  are 
given  which  may  be  of  good  service  on  a pinch, 
when  the  case  is  urgent,  and  no  doctor  is  to  be 
had.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  whoever 
doctors  himself  when  he  can  be  doctored,  is  in 
much  the  same  case  with  the  man  who  con- 
ducted his  own  cause,  and  had  a fool  for  his 
client.  With  this  explanation,  Dr.  South’s  vol- 
ume may  be  consulted  to  great  advantage ; and 
although  no  one  w’ould  recommend  a treatise  on 
bruises  and  broken  bones  for  light  reading,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  many  popular  fictions 
are  less  fertile  in  entertainment. 

An  exquisite  edition  of  Gray's  Poetical  Works 
has  been  issued  by  H.  C.  Baird,  with  an  original 
memoir  and  notes,  by  the  American  Editor, 
Prof.  Henry  Reed,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  collection  of  Gray’s  Poems  which  has 
yet  appeared,  and  he  seems  to  have  met  with 
admirable  success  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plan.  The  illustrations  of  Radclyfle,  engraved 
in  a superior  style  of  art,  by  A.  W.  Graham, 
form  the  embellishments  of  this  edition.  We 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  them  surpassed  in  the 
inosi  costly  American  gift-books.  The  volume 
is  appropriately  dedicated  to  James  T.  Fields, 
the  poet-publisher  of  Boston. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Chalmers , by  his  son-in-law,  William  Hanna, 
is  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  comprising  a 
most  interesting  account  of  his  labors  during 
his  residence  at  Glasgow,  and  bringing  his 
biography  down  to  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age.  The  whole  career  of  this  robust  and 
sinewy  divine  is  full  of  instruction,  but  no  part 
of  it  more  abounds  with  important  events  than 
the  period  devoted  to  efforts  in  bringing  the 
destitute  classes  of  Glasgow  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  ministrations.  Whether  in  the  pul- 
pit, in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  in 
the  construction  of  his  noble  schemes  for  social 
melioration,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  Dr. 
Chalmers  always  appears  the  same  whole-heart- 
ed, frank,  generous,  energetic  man,  command- 
ing our  admiration  by  the  splendor  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  winning  our  esteem  by  the  loveliness 
of  his  character.  Some  interesting  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  powerful  but  erratic  preacher,  Edward 
Irving,  who  was  at  one  time  the  assistant  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  the  Tron  Church,  are  presented  in 
this  volume. 
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by  Robert  Macfarlane  (G.  P.  Putnam),  is  the 
title  of  a useful  work,  describing  most  of  the 
propelling  methods  that  have  been  invented, 
which  may  prevent  ingenious  men  from  wast 
ing  their  time,  talents,  and  money  on  vision- 
ary projects.  It  also  gives  a history  of  the 
attempts  of  the  early  inventors  in  this  depart- 
ment of  practical  mechanics,  including  copious 
notices  of  Fitch,  Rumsey,  Fulton,  Symington, 
and  Bell.  A separate  chapter,  devoted  to  Ma- 
rine Navigation,  presents  a good  deal  of  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  rarely  met  with  in  this 
country 

The  Country  Year-Book ; or,  The  Field,  The 
Forest , and  The  Fireside  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
is  the  title  of  a new  rural  volume  by  the  bluff, 
burly,  egotistic,  but  good-natured  and  humane 
Quaker,  William  Howitt,  filled  with  charming 
descriptions  of  English  country  life,  redolent  of 
the  perfume  of  bean-fields  and  hedge-rows,  over- 
flowing with  the  affluent  treasures  of  the  four 
seasons,  rich  in  quaint,  expressive  sketches  of 
old-fashioned  manners,  and  pervaded  by  a gen- 
erous zeal  in  the  cause  of  popular  improvement 
A more  genial  and  agreeable  companion  for  an 
autumn  afternoon  or  a winter’s  evening  could 
scarcely  be  selected  in  the  shape  of  a book. 

Success  in  Life.  The  Mechanic,  by  Mrs.  L. 

C.  Tuthill,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  is  a 
little  volume  belonging  to  a series,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  sound  principles  and 
virtuous  conduct  to  the  attainment  of  worldly 
prosperity.  Without  believing  in  the  necessary 
connection  between  good  character  and  success 
in  business,  we  may  say,  that  the  examples 
brought  forward  by  Mrs.  Tuthill  are  of  a strik- 
ing nature,  and  adapted  to  produce  a deep  and 
wholesome  impression.  In  the  present  work, 
she  avails  herself  of  incidents  in  the  history  of 
John  Fitch,  Dr.  Franklin,  Robert  Fulton,  and 
Eli  Whitney,  showing  the  obstacles  which  they 
were  compelled  to  encounter,  and  the  energy 
with  which  they  struggled  with  difficulties.  She 
wrrites  in  a lively  and  pleasing  manner  ; her  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  for  their  elevated 
moral  tone ; and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be- 
come favorites  with  the  public. 

Alton  Locke , Tailor  and  Poet ; An  Autobiog- 
raphy, is  the  quaint  title  of  a political  and  re- 
ligious novel,  understood  to  be  written  bv  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is 
said  to  have  fallen  like  a bomb-shell  on  the  old- 
fashioned  schools  of  political  economy  in  that 
country.  It  purports  to  be  the  history  of  a 
youth  of  genius,  doomed  to  struggle  with  the 
most  abject  poverty,  and  forced  by  the  necessity 
of  his  position  to  become  a Chartist  and  a Rad- 
ical. Brought  up  in  the  sternest  school  of  ultra- 
Calvinism,  be  passes  by  natural  transitions  from 
a state  of  hopeless  and  desperate  infidelity,  to  a 
milder  and  more  cheerful  religious  faith,  and 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  schemes  for  the 
melioration  of  society  by  political  action,  he 
learns  by  experience  the  necessity  of  spiritual 
influences  for  the  emancipation  of  the  people 
The  tone  of  the  narrative  is  vehement,  austere, 
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and  often  indignant ; never  vindictive ; and  soft- 
ened at  intervals  by  a genuine  gush  of  poetic 
sentiment.  With  great  skill  in  depicting  the 
social  evils  which  are  preying  on  the  aged  heart 
of  England,  the  author  is  vague  and  fragment- 
ary in  his  statement  of  remedies,  and  leads  us 
to  doubt  whether  he  has  discovered  the  true 
u Balm  of  Gilead”  for  the  healing  of  nations. 
The  book  abounds  with  weighty  suggestions, 
urgent  appeals,  vivid  pictures  of  popular  wretch- 
edness, deep  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  a 
pure  devotion  to  the  finer  and  nobler  instincts 
of  humanity.  With  all  its  outpouring  of  fiery 
radicalisms,  it  is  intended  to  exert  a reconciling 
influence,  to  bring  the  different  classes  of  society 
into  a nearer  acquaintanceship,  and  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  licentious  and  destructive  ten- 
dencies, by  enforcing  the  principles  of  thorough 
reform.  Such  a work  can  not  bat  be  read  with 
general  interest.  Its  strong  humanitary  spirit 
will  recommend  it  to  a large  class  of  readers, 
while  its  acknowledged  merits  as  a work  of  fic- 
tion will  attract  the  literary  amateur. — Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Builder's  Companion,  and  The  Cabinet- 
maker and  Upholsterer's  Companion,  are  two 
recent  volumes  of  the  Practical  Series , published 
ny  H.  C.  Baird,  Philadelphia,  reprinted  from 
English  works  of  standard  excellence.  They 
present  a mass  of  valuable  scientific  informa- 
tion, with  succinct  descriptions  of  various  me- 
chanical processes,  and  are  well  suited  to  pro- 
mote an  intelligent  interest  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Lessons  from  the  History  of  Medical  Delusions 
(Baker  and  Scribner),  is  a Prize  Essay  by  Dr. 
Worthington  Hooker,  whose  former  work  on 
a similar  subject  has  given  him  considerable 
reputation  as  a writer  in  the  department  of 
medical  literature.  He  is  a devoted  adherent 
to  the  old  system  of  practice,  and  spares  no 
pains  to  expose  what  be  deems  the  quackeries 
of  modern  times.  His  volume  is  less  positive 
than  critical,  and  contains  but  a small  amount 
of  practical  instruction.  There  are  many  of  his 
suggestions,  however,  which  can  not  be  perused 
without  exciting  profound  reflection. 

Ruschenberger’s  Lexicon  of  Terms  used  in 
Natural  History,  a valuable  manual  for  the 
common  use  of  the  student,  is  published  by 
Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Another  volume  of  Lamartine’s  Confidences , 
translated  from  the  French,  under  the  title  of 
Additional  Memoirs  of  My  Youth , is  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  and  can  not  fail  to  excite 
the  same  interest  which  has  been  called  forth 
by  the  previous  autobiographical  disclosures  of 
tho  author.  It  is  written  in  the  rich,  glowing, 
poetical  style  in  which  Lamartine  delights  to 
clothe  his  early  recollections,  and  with  a naive 
frankness  of  communication  equal  to  that  of 
Rousseau,  is  pervaded  with  a tone  of  tender,  ele- 
vated, and  religious  sentiment.  The  description 
of  a troop  of  family  friends  gives  a lively  tableau 
of  the  old  school  of  French  gentlemen,  and  fur- 
nishes the  occasion  for  the  picturesque  delinea- 
tion of  manners,  in  which  Lamartine  commands 


such  an  admirable  pen.  The  Confessions  would 
not  be  complete  without  one  or  two  love  epi- 
sodes, which  are  accordingly  presented  in  a suf- 
ficiently romantic  environment. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  a cheap 
edition  of  Genevieve,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Lamartine,  by  A.  R.  Scoble.  This  novel, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  humble 
life  in  France,  and  to  furnish  popular,  moral 
reading  for  the  masses,  is  written  with  more 
simplicity  than  we  usually  find  in  the  produc- 
tions of  Lamartine,  and  contains  many  scenes 
of  deep,  pathetic  interest.  The  incidents  are 
not  without  a considerable  tincture  of  French 
exaggeration,  and  arc  hardly  suited,  one  would 
suppose,  to  exert  a strong  or  salutary  influence 
in  the  sphere  of  common,  prosaic,  unromantic 
duties.  As  a specimen  of  the  kind  of  reading 
which  Lamartine  deems  adapted  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  his  countrymen,  Genevieve  is  a 
literary  curiosity. 

Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  have  published  a 
handsome  edition  of  Prof.  Rose’s  Chemical 
Tables  for  the  Calculation  of  Quantitative  Ana- 
lyses, recalculated  and  improved,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Editor,  W.  P.  Dexter. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  The  History 
of  Pendennis , No.  7,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
of  equal  interest  with  any  of  the  preceding 
numbers,  showing  the  same  felicitous  skill  in 
portraying  the  every-day  aspects  of  our  common 
life,  wThich  has  given  Thackeray  such  a brilliant 
eminence  as  a painter  of  manners.  The  uncon- 
scious ease  with  which  he  hits  off  a trait  of 
weakness  or  eccentricity,  his  truthfulness  to 
nature,  his  rare  common  sense,  and  his  subdued, 
but  most  effective  satire,  make  him  one  of  the 
most  readable  English  writers  now  before  tho 
public. 

Stockhardt’s  Principles  of  Chemistry,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  C.  H.  Peirce,  is 
published  by  John  Bartlett,  Cambridge.  This 
work  is  accompanied  with  a high  recommenda- 
tion from  Prof.  Horsford  of  Harvard  University, 
which,  with  its  excellent  reputation  as  a text- 
book in  Germany,  will  cause  it  to  be  sought  for 
with  eagerness  by  students  of  ohemistry  in  our 
own  country. 

Petticoat  Government , by  Mrs.  Troli.ope,  is 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth  number  of 
Harper’s  Library  of  Select  Novels , and  in  spite 
of  the  ill  odor  attached  to  the  name  of  the 
authoress,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a very  con- 
siderable degree  of  talent,  great  insight  into  the 
more  vulgar  elements  of  English  society,  a vein 
of  bitter  and  caustic  satire,  and  a truly  feminine 
minuteness  in  the  delineation  of  character.  The 
story  is  interspersed  with  dashes  of  broad  hu- 
mor, and  with  its  piquant,  rapid,  and  not  over- 
scrupulous  style,  will  reward  the  enterprise  of 
perusal. 

George  P.  Putnam  has  published  A Series  of 
Etchings,  by  J.  W.  Ehninger,  illustrative  of 
Hood’s  44  Bridge  of  Sighs.”  The  plates,  which 
are  eight  in  number,  are  executed  with  a good 
deal  of  spirit  and  taste,  representing  the  princi- 
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pal  scenes  suggested  to  the  imagination  by 
Hood’s  exquisitely  pathetic  poem. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.  have  published  The 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  W.  H.  C. 
Bartlett,  being  the  first  of  three  volumes  in- 
tended to  present  a complete  system  of  the 
science  in  all  its  divisions.  The  present  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Mechanics. 

G.  P.  Putnam  has  issued  a new  and  improved 
edition  of  Prof.  Church’s  Elements  of  the  Dif- 
ferential and  Integral  Calculus . 

Lonz  Powers , or  the  Regulators , by  James 
Weir,  Esq.  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  Grarabo, 
and  Co.),  is  a genuine  American  romance,  written 
in  defiance  of  all  literary  precedents,  and  a vigor- 
ous expression  of  the  individuality  of  the  author, 
as  acted  on  by  the  wild,  exuberant  frontier  life 
in  the  infancy  of  Western  Society.  The  scenes 
and  characters  which  are  evidently  drawn  from 
nature,  are  portrayed  wfith  a bold,  dramatic 
freedom,  giving  a perpetual  vitality  and  fresh- 
ness to  the  narrative,  and  sustaining  the  interest 
of  the  reader  through  a succession  of  adventures, 
which  in  the  hands  of  a less  skillful  chronicler, 
would  have  become  repulsive  by  their  extrava- 
gance and  terrible  intensity.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  progress  of  the  story,  the  author  leads 
us  through  a labyrinth  of  episodes,  most  of  them 
savoring  of  the  jovial  forest  life,  in  which  he 
is  so  perfectly  at  home,  though  dashed  with  oc- 
casional touches  of  deep  pathos.  The  reflections 
and  criticisms,  in  which  he  often  indulges  to  ex- 
cess, though  considerately  printed  in  a different 
type  to  show  that  they  may  be  skipped  without 
damage,  are  too  characteristic  to  be  neglected, 
and  on  the  whole,  we  are  glad  that  he  had  enough 
verdant  frankness  to  present  them  to  his  readers 
just  as  they  sprung  up  in  his  mercurial  brain. 
We  imagine  that  the  lame  of  Milton  will  survive 
bis  attacks,  in  spite  of  the  mean  opinion  which 
he  cherishes  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  With  all  its 
; exaggerations  and  eccentricities,  Lowz  Powers 
has  many  of  the  elements  of  a superior  novel — 
a glowing  imagination,  truthfulness  of  descrip- 
tion, lively  humor,  spicy  satire,  and  an  acute 
perception  of  the  fleeting  lights  and  shades  of 
character.  If  it  had  ten  times  its  present  faults, 
it  would  be  redeemed  from  a severe  judgment, 
by  its  magnetic  sympathies,  and  the  fascinating 
naturalness  with  which  it  pours  forth  its  flushed 
and  joyous  consciousness  of  life. 

The  History  of  Xerxes , by  Jacob  Abbott, 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  is  intended  for  juvenile 
reading  and  study,  but  its  freshness  and  simplicity 
of  manner  give  it  a charm  for  all  ages,  making 
it  a delightful  refreshment  to  those  who  w’ish  to 
recall  the  remembrance  of  youthful  studies. 

Universal  Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures , 
by  J.  H Alexander,  published  by  Wm.  Minifeo 
and  Co.,  Baltimore,  is  a work  of  remarkable  labor 
and  research,  presenting  a comparative  view  of 
the  weights  and  measures  of  all  countries,  an- 
cient and  modern,  reduced  to  the  standards  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  executed  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  learning  and 
accuracy  of  the  author,  and  will  be  found  to 


possess  great  practical  utility  for  the  man  of 
business  as  well  as  the  historical  student. 

America  Discovered  (New  York,  J.  F.  Trow), 
is  the  title  of  an  anonymous  poem  in  twelve 
books,  founded  on  a supposed  convention  of  the 
heavenly  hierarchs  among  the  mountains  of 
Chili  in  the  year  1450,  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
mode  of  making  known  the  American  continent 
to  Europeans.  Two  of  their  number  are  elect- 
ed delegates  to  present  the  subject  before  the 
Court  of  Heaven.  In  the  course  of  their  jour- 
ney, after  meeting  with  various  adventures,  they 
fall  in  with  two  different  worlds,  one  of  which 
has  retained  its  pristine  innocence,  while  the 
other  has  yielded  to  temptation,  and  become 
subject  to  sin.  Their  embassy  is  crowned  with 
success,  and  one  of  them  is  deputed  to  break  the 
matter  to  Columbus,  whose  subsequent  history 
is  related  at  length,  from  his  first  longings  to 
discover  a new  world  till  the  final  consummation 
of  his  enterprise.  The  poet,  it  will  be  seen, 
soars  into  the  highest  supernal  spheres,  but,  in 
our  opinion,  displays  more  ambition  than  discre- 
tion. He  does  not  often  come  down  sale  from 
his  lofty  flights  to  solid  ground. 

Christianity  Revived  in  the  East , by  H.  G.  0. 
Dwight  (Baker  and  Scribner),  is  a modest  nar- 
rative of  missionary  operations  among  the  Ar- 
menians of  Turkey,  in  which  the  author  was 
personally  engaged  for  a series  of  several  years. 
The  volume  describes  many  interesting  features 
of  Oriental  life,  and  presents  a vivid  picture  of 
the  toils  and  sacrifices  by  which  a new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
East.  The  suggestions  of  the  author  with  re- 
gard to  the  prosecution  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise are  characterized  by  earnestness  ami  gotd 
sense,  but  they  are  sometimes  protracted  to  «o 
great  an  extent  as  to  become  tedious  to  the 
general  reader. 

Grahams ; or , Youth  and  Manhood  (Baker  and 
Scribner),  is  the  title  of  a new  romance  by  the 
author  of  Talbot  and  Vernon1  displaying  a nat- 
ural facility  for  picturesque  writing  in  numer- 
ous isolated  passages,  but  destitute  of  the  sus- 
tained vigor  and  inventive  skill  which  would 
place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  fictitious  com- 
position. The  scene,  which  is  frequently  shifted, 
without  sufficient  regard  to  the  locomotive  fac- 
ulties of  the  reader,  betrays  occasional  inaccura- 
cies and  anachronisms,  showing  the  hand  of  a 
writer  who  has  not  gained  a perfect  mastery  of 
his  materials.  Like  the  previous  work  of  the 
same  author,  the  novel  is  intended  to  support  & 
certain  didactic  principle,  but  for  tho  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose,  recourse  is  had  to  an 
awkward  and  improbable  plot,  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  which  are,  in  a high  degree,  unnatural, 
and  often  grossly  revolting.  The  pure  inten- 
tions of  the  writer  redeem  his  work  from  the 
charge  of  immorality,  but  do  not  set  aside  the 
objections,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  which 
arise  from  the  primary  incidents  on  which  the 
story  is  founded.  Still,  we  arc  hound  to  con- 
fess, that  the  novel,  as  a whole,  indicates  a 
freshness  and  fervor  of  feeling,  a ready  perccp- 
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tion  of  the  multifarious  aspects  of  character  and 
society,  a lively  appreciation  of  natural  beauty, 
and  a racy  vigor  of  expression,  which  produce 
a strong  conviction  of  the  ability  of  the  author, 
and  awaken  the  hope  that  the  more  mature 
offerings  of  his  genius  may  be  contributions  of 
sterling  value  to  our  native  literature. 

George  Cast  riot,  surnamed  Scandeberg , King 
of  Albania,  by  Clement  C.  Moore  (D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co.),  is  an  agreeable  piece  of  biography, 
which  owes  its  interest  no  less  to  the  simplicity 
and  excellent  taste  of  the  narrative,  than  to  the 
romantic  adventures  of  its  subject.  Castriot  was 
a hero  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  gained  a 
wide  renown  for  his  exploits  in  the  warfare  of 
the  Christians  against  the  Turks,  as  well  as  for 
the  noble  and  attractive  qualities  of  his  private 
character.  Dr.  Moore  has  made  free  use  of 
one  of  the  early  chronicles,  in  the  construction 
of  his  narrative,  and  exhibits  rare  skill  in  cloth- 
ing the  events  in  a modern  costume,  while  he 
retains  certain  quaint  and  expressive  touches  of 
the  antique. 

George  P.  Putnam  has  issued  the  second  vol- 
ume of  The  Leather  Stocking  Tales , by  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  in  the  author's  revised  edition, 
containing  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans , to  which 
characteristic  and  powerful  work  Mr.  Cooper  is 
so  largely  indebted  for  his  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. He  will  lose  nothing  by  the  reprint  of 
these  masterly  Tales,  as  they  will  introduce  him 
to  a new  circte  of  younger  readers,  while  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  old  admirers  can  not  fail  to  be 
increased  with  every  fresh  perusal  of  the  expe- 
riences of  the  inimitable  Leather  Stocking. 

C.  M.  Saxton  has  published  a neat  edition  of 
Profowor  Joiinoton’o  Lectures  on  the  Relations 
of  Science  and  Agriculture,  which  produced  a 
very  favorable  impression  when  delivered  before 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  month 
of  January  last.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  volume,  are  the  relations  of  physical 
geography,  of  geology,  and  mineralogy,  of  bot- 
any,  vegetable  physiology,  and  zoology  to  prac- 
tical agriculture;  the  connection  of  chemistry 
with  the  practical  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
with  the  principles  of  vegetable  and  animal 
growth ; and  the  influence  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge on  the  general  elevation  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  These  lectures  present  a lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  latest  discoveries  in  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  it  is  stated  by  competent  judges, 
that  their  practical  adaptation  to  the  business 
of*  the  farmer  will  gain  the  confidence  of  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil  by  whom  they  are  perused. 

An  elaborate  work  from  the  pen  of  a native 
Jew,  entitled  A Descriptive  Geography  of  Pal- 
estine, by  Rabbi  Joseph  Schwartz,  has  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  Isaac  Lesser, 
and  published  by  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia.  The 
aflthor,  who  resided  for  sixteen  years  in  the 
Holy  Land,  claims  to  have  possessed  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  preparation  of  a work  on 
this  subject,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  languages 
necessary  for  successful  discovery,  and  in  the 


results  of  personal  observations  continued  for 
several  years  with  uncommon  zeal  and  assiduity. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  embellished  with 
maps  and  pictorial  illustrations,  the  latter  from 
the  hand  of  a Jewish  artist,  and  appears,  in  all 
respects,  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  race,  for  whose 
use  it  is  especially  intended. 

The  Life  of  Commodore  Talbot,  by  HenrT 
T.  Tuckerman  (New  York,  J.  C.  Riker),  was 
originally  intended  for  the  series  of  American 
Biography,  edited  by  President  Sparks,  but  on 
the  suspension  of  that  work,  was  prepared  for 
publication  in  a separate  volume.  Commodore 
Talbot  was  born  in  Bristol  county,  Massachu- 
setts, and  at  an  early  age  commenced  a seafar- 
ing life  in  the  coasting  trade,  between  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Southern  States.  Soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution — having  been 
present  at  the  siege  of  Boston  as  a volunteer — 
he  offered  his  services  to  General  Washington, 
and  was  at  once  employed  in  the  discharge  of 
arduous  and  responsible  duties.  At  a subse- 
quent period,  after  having  distinguished  himself 
by  various  exploits  of  almost  reckless  valor,  he 
received  a commission  as  Captain  in  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  His  death  took  place  in 
1813,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  under  Trinity  Church.  Mr.  T uck- 
erman  has  gathered  up,  with  commendable  in- 
dustry, the  facts  in  his  career,  which  had  almost 
faded  from  the  memory,  and  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion the  name  of  a brave  commander  and  devoted 
patriot.  The  biography  abounds  with  interest- 
ing incidents,  which,  as  presented  in  the  flowing 
and  graceful  narrative  of  the  author,  richly  re- 
ward perusal,  as  well  as  present  the  character 
of  the  subject  in  a very  attractive  light.  Several 
pleasing  episodes  are  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  volume,  which  relieve  it  from  all  tenden- 
cy to  dryness  and  monotony. 

The  Quarterlies  for  October. — The  first  on 
our  table  is  The  American  Biblical  Repository, 
edited  by  J.  M.  Sherwood  (New  York),  com- 
mencing with  an  article  on  uTbe  Hebrew  The- 
ocracy,by  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  which  presents, 
in  a condensed  form,  the  views  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  public  by  that  gentleman  in 
his  popular  lectures  on  Jewish  Polity.  “The 
Position  of  the  Christian  Scholar”  is  discussed 
in  a sound  and  substantial  essay,  by  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.  Dyer’s  “Life  of  Calvin”  receives  a 
summary  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  a sturdy 
advocate  of  the  Five  Points.  Professor  Tayler 
Lewis  contributes  a learned  dissertation  on  the 
“Names  for  Soul”  among  the  Hebrews,  as  an 
argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Other 
articles  are  on  Lucian’s  “ de  Morte  Peregrini,” 

“ The  Relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Young,” 

“Tho  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation,” 
and  “Secular  and  Christian  Civilization.”  The 
number  closes  with  several  “ Literary  and  Crit- 
ical Notices,”  written,  for  the  most  part,  with 
ability  and  fairness,  though  occasionally  betray- 
ing the  influence  of  strong  theological  predilec- 
tions. 

The  North  American  Review  sustains  the  char- 
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auter  for  learned  disquisition,  superficial  ele- 
gance, and  freedom  from  progressive  and  liberal 
ideas,  which  have  formed  its  principal  distinction 
under  the  administration  of  its  present  editor. 
This  venerable  periodical,  now  in  its  thirty- 
eighth  year,  has  been,  in  some  sense,  identified 
with  the  history  of  American  literature,  although 
it  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  an  exponent 
of  its  present  aspect  and  tendencies.  It  belongs 
essentially  to  a past  age,  and  shows  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  earnest,  aspiring,  and  aggressive 
traits  of  the  American  character.  Indeed  its 
spirit  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  timid  and 
selfish  conservatism  of  Europe,  than  with  the 
free,  bold,  and  hopeful  temperament  of  our  Re- 
public. The  subjects  to  which  the  present 
number  is  plainly  devoted,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  treated,  indicate  the  pe- 
culiar tastes  of  the  Review,  and  give  a fair 
specimen  of  its  recent  average  character.  The 
principal  articles  are  on  “ Mahomet  and  his 
Successors,”  “ The  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,** 
“Slavic  Language  and  Literature,**  “Cum- 
ming’s  Hunter’s  Life,”  “The  Homeric  Ques- 
tion,” all  of  which  are  chiefly  made  up  from 
the  works  under  review,  presenting  admirable 
models  of  tasteful  compilation  and  abridgment, 
but  singularly  destitute  of  originality,  freshness, 
and  point.  An  article  on  “ Everett’s  Orations” 
pays  an  appreciative  tribute  to  the  literary  and 
rhetorical  merits  of  that  eminent  scholar.  “ The 
Works  of  John  Adams”  receive  an  appropriate 
notice.  “Furness’s  History  of  Jesus”  is  re- 
viewed in  a feeble  and  shallow  style,  unworthy 
the  magnitude  of  the  heresy  attacked,  and  the 
number  closes  with  a clever  summary  of 
“ Laing’s  Observations  on  Europe,”  and  one  or 
two  “ Critical  Notices.” 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  opens  with 
a second  paper  on  “ Morell’s  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion,” in  which  the  positions  of  that  writer  are 
submitted  to  a severe  logical  examination.  The 
conclusions  of  the  reviewer  may  be  learned  from 
the  passage  which  closes  the  article.  “We 
believe  Mr.  Morell  to  be  a sincere  and  earnest 
man,  one  who  reverences  Christianity,  and  really 
desires  its  advancement,  but  we  also  believe  that 
for  this  very  reason  his  influence  may  be  the 
more  pernicious;  for  in  attempting  to  make  a 
compromise  with  the  enemies  of  truth,  he  has 
oompromised  truth  itself;  and  in  abandoning 
what  he  deemed  mere  antiquated  outposts  to  the 
foe,  he  has  surrendered  the  very  citadel.”  The 
next  article  is  a profound  and  learned  statement 
of  the  “Latest  Results  of  Ethnology,”  translated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Kriegk.  This 
is  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  character  of 
John  Calvin,  as  a scholar,  a theologian,  and  a 
reformer.  The  writer  commends  the  manifest 
impartiality  of  Dyer’s  “ Life  of  Calvin,”  although 
he  believes  that  it  will  not  be  popular  with  the 
“blind  admirers  of  the  Genevan  Reformer,  and 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
prefer  the  caricature  of  Monsieur  Audin.”  “ The 
Church  and  China,”  “Bishop  Warburton ,”  and 

California,”  are  the  subjects  of  able  artioles, 
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and  the  number  closes  with  a variety  of  short 
reviews,  miscellanies,  and  intelligence.  The  last 
named  department  is  not  so  rich  in  the  present 
number,  as  we  usually  find  it,  owing  probably 
to  the  absence  of  Prof.  M‘Clintock  in  Europe, 
whose  cultivated  taste,  comprehensive  learning, 
and  literary  vigilance  admirably  qualify  him  to 
give  a record  of  intellectual  progress  in  every 
civilized  country,  such  as  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
any  contemporary  periodical. 

The  Christian  Review  is -a  model  of  religious 
periodical  literature,  not  exclusively  devoted  to 
theological  subjects,  but  discussing  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  political,  social,  and  liter- 
ary, in  addition  to  those  belonging  to  its  pecu- 
liar sphere,  from  a Christian  point  of  view,  and 
almost  uniformly  with  great  learning,  vigor,  pro- 
foundness, and  urbanity,  and  always  with  good 
taste  and  exemplary  candor.  The  present  nnm- 
ber  has  a large  proportion  of  articles  of  univer- 
sal interest,  among  which  we  may  refer  to  those 
on  “Socialism  in  the  United  States,”  and  “The 
Territories  on  the  Pacific,”  as  presenting  a suc- 
cinct view  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  and  valu- 
able no  less  for  the  important  information  they 
present,  than  for  the  clearness  and  strength 
with  which  the  positions  of  the  writers  are  sus- 
tained. The  first  of  these  articles  is  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  this  city,  and  the 
other  is  by  Prof.  W.  Gamine),  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. “The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine,” 

“The  Apostolical  Constitutions,”  “Philosoph- 
ical Theology,”  and  a critical  examination  of 
the  passage  in  Joshua  describing  the  miracle  of 
the  sun  standing  still,  are  more  especially  at- 
tractive to  the  theological  Tender,  while  a 
iant  and  original  essay  on  “ Spirit  and  Form.” 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Turnbull,  can  not  fail  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  lovers  of  aesthetic  disquisition 
The  brief  sketches  of  President  Taylor  and  of 
Neander  are  written  with  judgment  and  ability, 
and  the  “ Notices  of  New  Publications”  give  a 
well-digested  survey  of  the  current  literature  of 
the  last  three  months.  The  diligence  and  zeal 
exhibited  in  this  department,  both  by  the  Chris- 
tian Review  and  the  Methodist  Quarterly  pre- 
sent a favorable  contrast  to  the  disgraceful  pov- 
erty of  the  North  American  in  a branch  which 
was  admirably  sustained  under  the  editorship 
of  President  Sparks  and  Dr.  Palfrey. 

Brownson's  Quarterly  is  characterized  by  the 
extravagance  of  statement,  the  rash  and  sweep- 
ing oriticisms,  and  the  ecclesiastical  exclusive- 
ness for  which  it  has  obtained  an  unenviable  pre- 
eminence. Its  principal  articles  are  on  “Gio- 
berti,”  “The  Confessional,”  “Dana’s  Poems  and 
Prose  Writings,”  and  the  “Cuban  Expedition.” 

Some  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  Edit- 
or’s taste  in  poetry  from  his  remarks  on  Tenny- 
son, in  whom  he  “can  discover  no  other  merit 
than  harmonious  verse  and  a little  namby-pamby 
sentiment.”  He  strikes  the  discriminating  re- 
viewer as  “a  man  of  feeble  intellect,”  and  “a 
poet  for  puny  traoscendentalists,  beardless  boys 
and  miss  in  her  teens.” 
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white  crape  ternnet*  deeofutei!  with  .9tafci!  straw 
colored  both  in  *W  interior  and  mi  Hie 

Exterior.  • 

The  ticore  on  the  nght  ‘•bows  the  onmagfc 
ddstirrarr 


is  4 4r&&  M jvafo  pink  ^mlt  fit 
itoiC  : the  corsage,  high  on  the  ^honider^  opens 
a little  in  the  from.  ft  lin*  a amall  capo,  failing 
dfc»ep  tit  tikv  back,  mid  narrowing  toward  the 
point,  pinked  fti  the  fcdgfc,  t he  wimi,  etui  pi  nut 
itifitg  f lb*  -ideeves  rsueh  lint  a very  Hide  below 
the  elbow,  and  «re  finished  with  broad  lace 
ruffles,  The  skirt  bos  three  deep  ■ iKalhyod 
flowtie&s.  a beauTijiil  spray  of  ienvCk  being  ’em* 
hrolttemi  in  each  sxaifojr.  Mentcjm  of  India 
muslin,  trimmed  with  a broad  frill.  the  embroi- 
dering of  which  ear  responds  with  the  flowbi* 
of  the  dress  The  bonnet  of  jtnttflt  d?  pit r; 
trimmed  inside  and  mit.  with  bnoehfcs  oi  ; 
the  funii  yqry  open.  There  >Ahet>  of  tha 
•afiic  delicate  defer  i ft  ion.  bmvJ  w,dt  pink  *»*//;. 
Wad  <kti >rafctd  \A i th '-tips  of.  sihiiij  ^hiinied 


. V i»;. . % i&  $vf'&»bg  etfti  '••yery-  bn 

fhn-  ophni.  The  te>d*\  V«mpoH*d  id . iW  a*  . 
g.reVm  vsilk,  sjirifi.or  velvety  fits  . Tfcb  v‘ 

HeeVfts  are  aU*  tight  to  Hie  When  \inH 

enlarge  and  am  *vint*o>oa,  •*»  ***.%- 

lining  ^ pink  or  orange^  whh  ^cnllofwd.  c ;lg*e 
The  corsage  is  open  d>  from,  »nd  Mink# 
xvilh  ?x  eoliar.  made  ef  rnnt*>n>il  like  \t»4> it  M ite 
sie^vfe'?,  .and'  nteh  .seilioped.  ' 

tintehed  at  the  throat  with  a fttlled  ba^;%i3W 
prtite  roil ie.  Figures  Z and  3 shove 

of  tho  extpimely  simple  aoir' m foihSett , 

simple.  UiUli  in  their  tmm  4nd  the  mnimer  \a 
svhh'h  they  are  trimmed.  Those  (dr  yoop^ 
]gdte$  parmkk  mostly  of  thh  lappet  fpriti,.  bdmply 
dceor4.TciV  with  n prttiv  *imt*i  of  rihbrai  triau 
which  dwp  graceful  ^ironmo^  of  the  s&ine.  cr 
cotiflmsi  on  e^jch  shte  the  Imml  WiHt 
v>f  :0i.e  wild  iX^vrt'Mite  olher  lory  jvght  &dvr*c 
Thtcso  ftn«.ftdcd  ter  Imhes  ot  a mof^vodv/iftc^ 
age  iiv^  of  a pW/f  rOgfid  Ibrm.  a^d/hpfnjp#h«d. 

% perfeot  cloud  oi  gazitdt  iutle,  oriU>nui\^\t  w kA 
(lowers. 

Tk^yk  L'mtf  ’ pitfi  sses  ure  prihei  p^l  ly 
vf  fuularif  rintftT  or  of  Diiwnrcd  jru'on*?is\:  wixh 


cri&tsdqutik  of  Hus  \hvw  iiistWifxY 
mi r#»  are  also  onw.li  uwd  W*caw^  timy  km  rrrt 
liable  to  creav.\  They  txrti  e^nt^lu 
panted  hy  he  mdu»ri*>f  yptmp- 

the  dress  is  of  q i»ombrij'.hQVj';  the  ^ 

of  a diffOront  imlitev  %>'  <%*  so  en(iv?»n  ntel  With 
them.  The  akirid  are  made  rphtB  phutg  hivj  *••-#'; 
long;  our!  of  n inodemt^lucadib ; Jh^  tegh 

ark!  and  embroidered  up  the  frt  ms. 


Fir*.  -2. — Muhnixi  Cosn^A.  •. 

pink  a fid  white*  or  lermimAt^d  wp.h  lip^  of  pmk 
marabout*  • '■:r’-'}--y'/:/:vd- 

Fiu.  2 represents  a morning  woitnnic.  DtT?^- 
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